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Mrxes—Select Committee appointed, 


“To inquire into the operation of the Acts for the Regulation and Inspection of Mines, and 
into the complaints contained in Petitions from Miners of Great Britain with re‘erence 
thereto, which were presented to the House during Session 1865,”—({Mr. Ayrton :)— 
(List of the Committee.) 


Libel Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman rs Mr. Baines); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 11] ee ee ee ee 
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After short debate, on Question, Resolved in the Negative. 
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Turnrike Trusts—Question, Mr. Kuatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
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Walpole ee oe ee ee 
Ramway Trarric Rervess—Qeedtion, Mr. Crawford ; me Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. es ee oe 
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BarrtcaDE arounD Hype Park—Question, Mr. Dyce Nicol; Answer, Lord 
John Manners ia ee ee ee 
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Insuggection iv Crete—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Lord Stanley .. 214 


PartiAMENTARY Rerorm—ReEPRESeENTATION OF THE PEOPLE—— 

Paragraph of the Queen’s Speech read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That on the 25th of February this House will resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole House to take into consideration the 2 & 3 
Will. IV. c. 45,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. oo 214 

After long debate, Motion agreed to. 


The following are the Resolutions referred to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


This House having, in the last Session of Parliament, assented to the Second 
Reading of a Bill, intituled “A Bill to extend the right of Voting at Elections of 
Members of Parliament in England and Wales,” is of opinion, 

1. That the number of Electors for Counties and Boroughs in England and 
Wales ought to be increased. 

2. That such increase may best be effected by both reducing the value of the 
qualifying Tenement in Counties and Boroughs, and by adding other Franchises not 
dependent on such value. 

3. That, while it is desirable that a more direct Representation should be 
given to the Labouring Class, it is contrary to the Constitution of this Realm to give 
to any one class or interest a predominating power over the rest of the Community. 

4. That the Occupation Franchise in Counties and Boroughs shall be based 
upon the principle of Rating. 

5. That the principle of Plurality of Votes, if adopted by Parliament, would 
facilitate the settlement of the Borough Franchise on an extensive basis. 

6. That it is expedient to revise the existing Distribution of Seats. 


7. That in such revision it is not expedient that any Borough now represented 
in Parliament should be wholly Disfranchised. 

8. That, in revising the existing Distribution of Seats, this House will ac- 
knowledge, as its main consideration, the expediency of supplying Representation 
to places not at present represented, and which may be considered entitled to that 
privilege. 

9. That it is expedient that provision should be made for the better prevention 
of Bribery and Corruption at Elections. 

10. That it is expedient that the system of Registration of Voters in Counties 
should be assimilated, as far as possible, to that which prevails in Boroughs. 


11. That it shall be open to every Parliamentary Elector, if he think fit, to 
record his vote by means of a polling paper, duly signed and authenticated. 


12. That provision be made for diminishing the distance which Voters have to 
travel for the purpose of recording their votes, so that no expenditure for such 
purpose shall hereafter be legal. ‘ 


13. That a humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commission to form and submit to the consideration of 
Parliament a scheme for new and enlarged Boundaries of the existing Parliamentary 
Boroughs where the population extends beyond the limit now assigned to such 
Boroughs ; and to fix, subject to the decision of Parliament, the Boundaries of such 
other Boroughs as Parliament may deem fit to be represented in this House. 


Valuation of Property Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mfr. Hunt) ie wie es 250 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for a Common basis 
of value for the purposes of Government and Local Taxation, and to pro- 
mote uniformity in the assessment of Rateable Property in England, 
ordered (Mr. Hunt, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Gathorne Hardy); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 12.] 
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Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Earl of Belmore) 
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List of the Committee .. oe oe ee 
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Commutation of Church Rates Bill— 
Moved, “That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the Commutation of 
Church Rates,” —(Jr. Newdegate) 
Previous Question proposed, “ That that Question be now put : ”—(Mr. Haa- 


field :)—After short debate, Previous Question withdrawn :—Main Question 
put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered (Mr. Newdegate, Colonel Stuart); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 15.] 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mf. Coleridge) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to ‘extend the Industrial Schools 
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presented, and read the first time [Bill 17.] 
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IngLanp—Rarways—Question, Mr. W. Ormsby Gore ; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote 


Tae Eccixsrastican EstTaBLIsHMENT IN JAMAICA — Question, Mr. Baxter; 


Answer, Mr. Adderley oe oe oe 
Importation oF Catrte—Question, Mr. Eykyn; Answer, Mr. Corry sa 
Inetanp—Docxs in Cork Harsovr—Question, Mr. Murphy; Answer, Sir John 
Pakington .. ve 


ScorLanD—SaNITARY Laws—Question, Sir R. Anstruther ; Answer, Mr. Walpole 
Aericurturat Sraristics—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, Sir 8. Northcote 
IrELAND — Warterrorp Exxcrion — Question, The O’Donoghue; Answer, 


General Peel oe oe o we 
Armwy—Murrany Store Derartwent—Question, Mr. Oliphant ; orn 
Mr. Hunt... es ° o 
Army—Corprorat Punisoment—Question, Mr. Otway ; Answer, General Peel 
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Mrrroporis—Park Lane anp Hatxrn Srreer—Question, Sir Henry Winston 
Barron; Answer, Lord John Manners ar a -» 465 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorte—Tue Resorvrrons—Question, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer éi -. 465 
Sranparps oF WEIGHTS AND pees cattpiaes 0 Mr. Miller ; Answer, Mr. 
Stephen Cave 466 


Waterworks Brrr—Question, Mr. ‘A. Egerton ; ‘een Sir Stafford Northeote 466 
ExtraDition oF M. ee Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens; Answer, 


Lord Stanley ; Pes haem a aoe 
Army—QUARTERMASTERS OF Mizara— Question, Major Walker; Answer, 

General Peel .- 467 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Prortn—Faavomises—Queston, Mr. tition: Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ oe >» 467 
Tueatres, &c.—Question, Mr. O’Beirne ; pomnes Mr. Walpole -. 468 


Tretanp—CuarirasteE Brequests—Question, Mr. Blake; Answer, Lord Naas 468 
Ineranp— THe Vartry WaAtTERWoRKS — Question, Mr. Vance; Answer, 


Lord Naas a . 469 
TRELAND—FENIAN eee | IN * Kener —Questons Colonel Greville, Mr. 
Bruen; Answer, Lord Naas 6s oo 469 


Vice President of the Board of Trade Bill— 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday .. 470 


Sucar Dvurres—Sugar Duties considered in Committee: after shor‘ debate, 


a Resolution agreed to thereon; to be reported on Wednesday oo 472 
Duty on Dogs Bill— 
Resolution [February 15] reported, and, after short debate, agreed to .. 474 


Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’’— 


Commanver Sayer’s Lire Boar—Question, Mr. ee ; 


Answer, Sir John Pakington .. 476 
Mr. Stayner, tate Deputy Postmaster Gini, Cini Aiaialitia: 
Mr. Childers; Answer, Mr. Hunt aa a ~~ 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PeopLe—TuE Resotvtions—Question, Mr. Ayrton; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer:—Long debate thereon .. 480 


Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Svrprementary Crvm Services 1866-7—considered in Committee. 
(1.) £45,721, Purchase of the Blacas Collection of Coins and Antiquities for 


the British Museum on - -. 491 
After debate, Vote agr eed to. 

(2.) £165,309, Royal Palaces ee ve o» 497 
After debate, Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £101,300, Anglo-Chinese Flotilla on a .. 512 


After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported on Wednesday. 


-Trades Unions Bill [Bill 18)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time »—(Mr. Walpole) .- 518 


= debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
riday. 
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Admiralty Jurisdiction Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir Stafford Northcote) .. 

After short debate, Bill for extending and regulating the Jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and for conferring Admiralty Jurisdiction on 
the County Courts, ordered (Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Cave) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 28. ] 


Tenants Improvements (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zord Naas) 
After long debate, Bill to promote the improvement of Land by occupy ing 
Tenants in Ireland, ordered (Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 29. ] 


Land Improvement and Leasing (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] ee 


Pustic Accounrs—Committee of Public Accounts nominated 
Land Improvement wane oan ota (Mr. —— Colonel 
French) 


Land Tax Sinisthiiieiaid Names ‘Bil—o, dered (fr Hunt, Mr. Chancellor 0 the 
Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 31] oe ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
PatviteceE—Mr. R. 8. France’s Pamputer—Select Committee appointed .. 


British North America Bill (No. 9)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Law or Mortwatin—Question, Mr. Hadfield ; Answer, The Attorney General 


Captain Destanpes or tHE ‘ AnNE”’—Question, Mr. Guinness; Answer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote os on ee 
Tkape 1x Antmars—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan; Answer, Mr. Carry oe 


Army—Mepicat Orricers or THE BricapE or Guarps—Question, Sir Robert 
Anstruther ; Answer, General Peel rv ne oe 

ORNAMENTAL WATERS IN THE eetdli atti Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, 
Lord John Manners 

TreLanD—REFORM Brit—Question, Mr. Brady; Answer, Lord Naas ee 


Inspection oF Cottierres—Question, Mr. Edwards; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 
Tue Sur “ Torxapvo”— Question, Mr. Crum-Ewing; Answer, Lord Stanley 
Scortanp—Poor Law—Question, Sir R. Anstruther; Answer, Mr. Walpole .. 


Carrie Pracur IN ee en Mr. Tollemache; Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote oe ee oe 
Arrarrs oF Crere—Question, Sir erry Verney; Answer, Lord Stanley .. 


Docxyarps—Resolution—Motion, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the control and management of the Dockyards is 
inefficient, and that the inefficiency may be attributed to the following causes :— 
Ist. The constitution of the Board of Admiralty ; 
2nd. The defective organization of the subordinate departments ; 3 
3rd. The want of clear and well-defined responsibility,” —( Mr. Seely.) 
After long debate, Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That that Question be now 
put,” —(Str John Pakington) 
Atter further long debate, Previous Question and Motion, by leav e, withdr aie) Rn. 
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Mines, &c., Assessment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Percy Wyndham) 
After short debate, Bill to assess Mines, W: oodlands, and Plantations to Local 
Rates, ordered (Mr. Percy Wyndham, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. Hen- 
derson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33. ] 


Sunday Trading Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Jf. Thomas Hughes) . 
After short debate, Bill to amend the Laws relating to Selling and Hawking 
Goods on Sunday, ordered (Mr. Thomas Hughes, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Sir Brook Bridges); presented, and read the first time [Bill 34.] 


ConTROVERTED Extections—CuarrMen’s PANEL he = 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Annuity Tax Abolition (Edinburgh, Parish of Canongate) 
Bill [ Bill 2)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. M‘Zaren) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Sir James 
Fergusson.) 

After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question: ”’—Ayes 74, Noes 107; Majority 33 :—Words added :—Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months, 

Division List, Ayes and Noes oe ee ee 


Criminal Law Bill [Bill 8]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Russeli ne ney) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday, 13th March. 


SUPPLY—Sourrrementary Crvit Services 1866-7— 
Resolutions [February 18] reported. 
Vote £600, Houses of Parliament 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Vote £50,000, Universal Exhibition at Paris 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Sale and Purchase of Shares Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Jfr. Leeman) 

After short debate, Bill to amend the Law in respect of the Sale and Purchase 
of Shares in Joint Stock Banking Companies, ordered (Mr. Leeman, Mr. 
Waldegrave-Leslie, Mr. Goldney); presented, and read the first time 
[ Bill 38.] 


Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zord Naas) 


After debate, Bill ordered (Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; ; 
presented, and read the first time [ Bill 35.] 


Railways (Guards’ and Passengers’ Communication Bill—Ordered (Mr. Henry B. 
Sheridan, Sir Patrick O’ Brien) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 39] 


Marriages (Odessa) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Attorney le ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] oe ee 


Criminal Lunatics Bill — Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Attorney Genera) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 41] 


Sugar Duties Bill—Presented, and read the first time cB 37 es 
Duty on Dogs Bill—Presenied, and read the first time [Bill 36] ee ee 
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Masters and Operatives Bill (No. 3)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Lord St. Leonards) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Lis Pendens Bill (No. 6)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Lord St. Leonards) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Sale of Land by Auction Bill (No. 10)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zord St. Leonards) oa 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Rerorm—Boroven Quairication—JDfoved, 
’ That in the Opinion of this House, in any further Scheme to amend the Reform Act of 1832 
and increase the Body of Electors, it is not desirable or necessary that all Boroughs 


should return Members by the same Qualification,—(Lord Campbell) . 
After debate, Motion withdrawn. 
Mr. France’s Pampater—Select Committee nominated os we 


Private Brrrs—Standing Order Committee on—appointed and nominated 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


IrELAND — Epvucation Commissioners — —e Mr. Lanyon; Answer, 


Lord Naas .., ee os 
Scorcn Bosryrss—Question, Mr. Sas; niin Mr. Walpole + 
QUARANTINE IN THE West Inpres — Question, Captain — ; —s 

Mr. Adderley ‘% ee , 
West Inpres—Morratiry 1n tHe Harsovr or Sr. Pastrie~Quittien, 

Captain Speirs ; Answer, Mr. Adderley .. ee o* 
InetaNp — Warerrorp Etxectrron — Question, The O'Donoghue; Answer, 

General Peel ee oe 
Carrie Pracue—Question, Mr. Fordyce ; : Lediied, Mr. Corry rye 
Courts or Justice Concenrration Act—Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, 

Mr. Hunt... ws ee ae oe 
Army—ArtiLLEkY—Srup Snor—Question, Mr. Henry Baillie; Answer, 

General Peel ‘ os oe i 


Scortanp—Epucation—Question, Sir Edward Colebrooke; Answer, Mr. Corry 
Grants To Misstonanres—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, Mr. Adderley 


Lancaster Erection Commissron renee: Colonel Wilson Patten ; 
Answer, Mr. Walpole oe ee ee 


Habeas Corpus Suspension dreland) Act Continuance 
Bill [Bill 35)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zord Naas) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 


for To-morrow. 


Metropolitan Poor Bill [Bill 9]— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Thursday, 7th March. 
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Duty on Dogs Bill [Bill 36]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jfr. Hunt) as 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
Railway Debenture Holders Bill [Bill 20|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Watkin) , 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed to 
a Select Committee. 
List of the Committee 
Church Rates Regulation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard Mr. Bererford Hope) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 42] . ee 
London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill — Resolution in Committee : — 
Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Lord John ‘Manners, Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 43] ee ee 


Lyon King of Arms (Scotland) Bill— Ordered (Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] ee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
Her Royat Hicuyess rae Princess or Watrs—An humble Address to Her 
Majesty—( The Earl of Derby)—Agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente oe 
Tenure of Land (Ireland) Bill— 
A Bill to simplify the Law of Tenure in Ireland—Presented (The Marquess of 
Clanricarde :)— Moved, “That the Bill be now read 1*,”—( The Marquess 


of Clanricarde) ; oe 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 1°, and to be pr inted. (No: 23.) 


British North America Bill (No. 9)— 


Bill considered in Committee, after debate ‘s ee 
Amendments made: The Report thereof to be received on Monday next. 


Parents ror THE Improvement or SMALL — Viscount Lifford ; 
Answer, The Earl of Longford 


Haseas Corpus Suspension (Inetayp) Act Cneusnieniven Buz, — Notice (The 

Earl of Derby) oe es oe ee 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

Sanrrary Conprtion or Wares — Question, Sir Thomas ath Answer, 


Mr. Corry oe 
Apiratty STEERING AND Sno Ru uss Queston » Mr. Holland; Answer, 
Sir John Pakington : an 


Hotyneap Unton—Question, Mr. on Sealey; Answer, Mr. G. Hardy .. 


Posrat Service witn tHe Unrrep Srares — Question, Mr. — — 
Mr. Hunt ; 


Poor Law—Ratiye or Cusnreasie Tneesrernen~> Qeeitlen, Mr. Biddulph ; 


Answer, Mr, Earle o. ee 
Army—Government Powder “aetna Tie Mr. Serjeant Kinglake; 
Answer, General Peel ws ws 


Svcar Durres—Drawsack on Sue ean—Queston, Mr. Coun Buing ; Answer, 
Mr. Hunt . 

GOVERNMENT SUPERINTENDENCE OF ' Peemenare ‘Lamze—Questicn, Mr. W. 
Forster; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

IneLanp—Fentan Prisoners — on Major Stuart Knox ; ; Answer, 
Lord Naas .. my oe os 

Princess or Wares—Appress or Conerarvtawon to Her Maszsry (The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) agreed to, Nemine Contradicente 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: "— 


New Courts or Justrce—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that all arrangements respecting the 
building of the New Courts of Justice should be effected under the sole responsibility of 
Her Majesty’s Government,” —(Mr. Bentinck,)—instead thereof .. 814 
Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Inp1A—Tue Manarssan or Mysore — Questions, Sir Henry ne 


Sir Edward Colebrooke; Answer, Viscount Cranbourne .. 827 
ADMINISTRATION oF THE Law—Observations, Sir Roundell Palmer ; Reply, 

The Attorney General :—Debate thereon .. ee .. 841 
Repvuction oF THE QUALIFICATION FOR THE Exective Francuise—Question, 

Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 886 


ApproacnEs To THE Houses or Partrament—Observations, Mr. D. Bromley 888 
Parts Exursition Estrwate—Question, Mr. Osborne ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 890 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 
Hebel 7 Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
35 |— 
Considered in Committee oe .. 898 


A clause added:—Bill reported ; as amended, consider ed: "read the third 
time, and passed. 


Sugar Duties Bill [Bill 37]— 


Considered in Committee, and reported oe o° -. 904 
Metropolis Gas Bill— Ordered (Sir Stajford Northcote, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Lord 
John Manners) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 45] oe 904 
Petit Juries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. ponies 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 46] oe 904 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] ° 904 
Common Law Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] -- 904 


Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, Mr. sachits General - Ireland) ; igen, and read the first time 


[Bill 49] ‘ 905 
Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (rr. "Blake, Colonel Tottenham, Mr. 

Brady) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill50] .. > 905 
Counsel to the Secretary of State for India Bill—Or dered (Om, Selwyn, Mr. 

Buxton, Mr. Coleridge); presented, and read the first time [Bill 51) .. 905 


LORDS, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill— 

Brought from the Commons; read 1°; to be printed ; and to be read 2* on 

Monday next ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 to be considered in 
order to their being dispensed with,—(Zhe Earl of Derby) (No. 24.) 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
AGRICULTURAL “erent The Earl of Shaftesbury ; Answer, The Earl _ 
of Belmore .. - 906 


Private Brrts—CuurcHYARDS AND > One On Motion of The Earl of 
Belmore Standing Order 182 amended a a ~e 906 
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mee rane Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill 
No — 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’"—(The Earl of Derby) 908 


After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly : Committee 
negatived ; Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 considered (according to Order) 
and dispensed with :—Bill read 3° and passed. 


Empioyment oF Votunteers 1n Crvit Distvrsancrs—Observations, Lord St. 


Leonards; Reply, Earl De Grey and Ripon :—Debate thereon oe 990 
~Masters and Operatives Bill (No. 3)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) , os «. 980 


An Amendment moved (The Lord Cranworth) and agreed to. 
Title of Bill altered to ‘‘ Masters and Workmen Bill.” 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
Sproat Jvrors—Questions, Mr. Whatman, Mr. Owen Stanley; Answer, The 


Solicitor General on ws os ee 981 
Srrvia — Evacuation oF THE Fortresses—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; 

Answer, Lord Stanley ee oe oe -. 982 
Jamaica — Courts Marri on Ensian Cutten anp Surcron Morrrs—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Gilpin; Answer, Mr. Mowbray .. oe «<< 8 
Trerayp>—Tue Lorp Mayor’s Banaver—Carprnat Cutten—Question, Mr. 

Newdegate; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. -. 983 
Inpra—Coorre Trape rv Assam—Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; Answer, Viscount 

Cranbourne .. oe oe -. 936 
Navy— Tae “Greenwich Srxrence’’ =n Mr. Trevelyan; Answer, 

Sir Stafford Northcote oe oe oe -. 9386 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—REPRESENTATION OF THE PrOPLE— 
Order for Committee to consider the Act 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 45, read. 
Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Chancellor of 


the Exchequer) 937 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn ; ; Committee deferred till 


Thursday. 


Criminal Lunatics Bill [Bill 41)— 
Bill read a second time, after short debate, and committed for Thursday .. 998 


Trades Unions Bill [Bill 18]— 


Bill considered in Committee 993 
And after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday. [Bill 58.]} 
Inetanp—Tue Lorp Mayor’s Banquetr—Canrprna Sane 
Mr. Newdegate . 1001 
Railway Construction Facilities Act (1864) Amendment Bill — Ordered 
(Mr. Whalley, Mr. White) ee ee ee «+» 1001 
LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
H.R. H. Tae Prrxcess or Wates—The Quren’s Answer to the Address of 
1002 


Friday last reported oe ee es ee 


Public Schools Bill (No. 4)— 
After short debate, House in Committee ; an Amendmen tmade; the Report 
thereof to be received on Monday next, and Bill to be pr inted ag amended 
(No. 29) aa ee ee ee ee 1003 
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Office of Judge in the Admiralty, Divorce, and Probate 

Courts Bill (No. 11)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2%,”— (Zhe Lord Chancellor) . 1003 

After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 

British North America Bill (No. 9)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) .. 1011 
An Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and insert (‘this Day 
Month,”’)—(Zord Campbell.) 
After debate, Amendment withdrawn: Then the original Motion was agreed 
to: Billread 3* accordingly : Amendments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. ° 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—REPRESENTATION OF THE Proprr—Observations, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1021 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Gladstone) 

After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 

TretanpD — Emptoyment oF THE Irisn ConstanutAary — Question, The 

O’Donoghue ; Answer, Lord Naas .. 1028 
Scortanp—Cottectors or Taxrs—Question, Mr. E. aren Answer, 

Mr. Hunt .. ee 1028 
Storm Srenats or THE Boarp oF Teaon—Guetion, Colonel Sykes ; pa 

Sir Stafford Northcote rr oe 1029 
Tretanp—Warterrorp County Erection—Tne 1orm Lancers at Duncarvan— 

Question, Mr. Serjeant Barry ; Answer, General Peel 1030 
Rror at WotverHampron—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. Walpole 1081 
II.R.H. Tae Prrvcess or Wates—Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address reported 1032 
Army (Inpra anp THE Coton1es)—oved, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the duties performed by the British 
Army in India and the Colonies; and also to inquire how far it might be desirable to 
employ certain portions of Her Majesty’s Native Indian Army in our Colonial and Mili- 
tary Dependencies,”—( Major Anson) + 1032 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the ‘words, “or to 

organize a force of Asiatic Troops for general service in suitable climates, id 
—(Mr. O Reilly.) 

After long debate, Question, “ That those words be there added,” put, 

and agreed to: :—-Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee ee .» 1064 

Attorneys, &c., Certificate Duty Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Denman) . 1064 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to reduce the annual Duty upon 
the Certificates of Attorneys and Solicitors and others, ordered (Mr. 
Denman, Mr. Vance, Sir John Ogilvy); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 53.} 
Factory Acts (Epucationat Ciavses)—DHoved, 

“ That in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to extend the Educational Clauses of 
the Factory Acts to children who are employed in agriculture,” —(Mr, Fawcett) - 1066 

After long debate, Motion withdrawn. 

Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Carnegie) - oe .. 1088 
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Hypothee Abolition (Scotland) Bill—continued. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for the abolition of the Landlord’s 
right of Hypothec in Scotland, ordered (Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. 
Edward Craufurd) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54.] 
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Sratysrice Rarway Starion—Question, Mr. Cheetham ; ; ’ oon, Mr. 

Stephen Cave oe ee . .» 1703 


Scortanp>—Canoneate Cuurcu, Eprxsurnce—Question, Mr. Monereif ; An- 
swer, Mr. Walpole a os oe +» 1704 
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Rartway Compantes Anrancements Brrr—Question, Mr. Fildes; Answer, Mr. 
Stephen Cave os oe oe .. 1704 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities Education Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Ewart) es es .. 1704 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to open the benefits of educa- 
tion in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to students, without 
compelling them to be Members of a College or Hall in those Universities, 
ordered (Mr. Ewart, Mr. Neate, Mr. Pollard- Urquhart.) 
Frere Prorection—Serxcr Commirree— Moved, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed ‘to inquire into the existing legislative pro- 
visions for the protection of Life and Property against Fires in the United Kingdom, 
and as to the best means to be adopted for ascertaining the causes and preventing 
the Frequency of Fires,’”—(Mr. M‘Lagan) ee ee -- 1708 
And after debate, Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee . 1715 
Drvorce Buus—Select Committee on Divorce Bills nominated e» 1715 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13. 
Libel Bill [Bill 11]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) 1716 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 
List of the Committee oe oe .» 1741 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill [Bill 17]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe O’Conor Don) 1741 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”"—(Mr. Peel 
Dawson :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question.” 
After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question put, 
and agreed to:—Bill read a second’ time, and committed for Tuesday 
26th March. 
Criminal Law Bill [Bill 8}— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ee oe «» 1759 
And, after some time spent therein, Committee report Progress. 
Inclosure Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Hunt); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 72] .. ee ee ee - 1764 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 14. 
Hypothec Amendment (Scotland) Bill [1.1.] (No. 33)— 
Bill referred to a Select Committee :—List of the Committee ee - 1765 
Trades Unions Bill (No. 31)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee on the said Bill aoe 
read se ef se ee ee 
After short debate, House in Committee ; Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Amendments made ; Bill re-committed (No. 44.) 
Railway Traffic Protection Bill (No. 43)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—(Zhe Lord Redesdale) .» 1766 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 
Recrvurtine Commisstion—Doved, 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of the Recommenda- 
tions of the Recruiting Commission of 1866, and the Steps taken thereon,”—( The Earl 
of Dalhousie) ns a i .» 1768 


After long debate, Motion agreed to. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 14. Page 
Prrvate Brrrs—Boarp or Trane Rerorts—Motion (Mr. S. Cave) .» 1800 
Banns or Marrrwony—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The Attorney General 1800 
Parts Universat Exursrrron—Question, Mr. Akroyd; Answer, Mr. Hunt 1801 
REPRESENTATION OF ScoTLaND— Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, The Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer es oe -. 1801 
TretaNnD—WateERFoRD Erectron—Question, Mr. Lawson; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland ea ve 


Greenwica Hosprrat—Question, Sir Charles Bright; Answer, “Mr. DuCane 1803 
Navy—Cuain Cases AND seaesgiaiiaacaain Mr. Laird; Answer, Lord 


Henry Lennox ; oe ee -. 1804 
Cotony or Bnitisn — Question, Mr. Goschen; Answer, Mr. 

Adderley ai oe - 1805 
Boarp or TRADE Rarenso~Quetieh, Mr. Goschen ; poraan Mr. 8. Que 1806 
Posrace to Inpra—Question, Mr. Crawford; Answer, Mr. Hunt .. 1807 
Enere Drivers’ Sraixke — eins Mr. Thomson Hankey; Answer, Mr. 

Walpole = es o ». 1807 


Surrry—Order for Committee mare —Motion mate, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 


Inpra, Cura, AND AUSTRALIAN ett ai Mr. Childers; Answer, 


Mr. Hunt ai ae ae .. 1807 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Powne-<Tkaeeeis Beasrerses—-Obeurvations, Mr. 
Locke; Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Long debate thereon . «+ 1809 


Motion, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Esrmmates— 
Statement of the Secretary of the Navy (Zord Henry Lennox) in moving the 
First Resolution— 


“That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1868, including 16,200 Royal Marines «+ 1824 


After long debate, Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 47]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zhe Solicitor General 
for Treland) - 1858 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 
Metropolitan Poor Bill [Bill 66]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 1861 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Lyon King of Arms (Scotland) Bill [Bill 44]— 


After short debate, Bill read a second time .. “- .. 1867 
Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Peel Dawson) 1867 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill “ to amend the Laws relating to 
the Presentment of Public Money by Grand Juries in Ireland,” ordered 
(Mir. Peel Dawson, Mr. Leader, Sir C. O Loghlen, Mr. Lanyon) ; ’ presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 73.] 


Bankruptcy Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. . 1867 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and ‘amend the Acts 
relating to Bankruptcy in England,” ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 


Secretary Walpole, Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 74.] 
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Mrves—Select Committee nominated oe oe .» 1887 
Judgment Debtors Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. 

Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 75] +s «+ 1888 
Bankruptcy Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Wal- 
pole, Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] «+ 1888 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 15. 
Turxry—Tvrxkish Forrresses 1x Servia—Notice of Motion (Zarl sicaati » sees 


withdrawn .. oe oe 
PaRtiAMENTARY Rerorm—Petition of Electors of Wolverhampton precied 
(Earl Grey) .. o« -» 1890 


After long debate, Petition ordered to lie upon ‘the Table. 


Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bill (No. 35)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do resolve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill,” —( The Earl of Belmore) .. 1909 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: House in Committee ; Amendments 
made, Report to be received on Twesday next. (No. 46.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 15. 


Mr. Cuvrcuwarp’s Arporntuznt—Question, Mr. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. Walpole 1914 
Iretanp—Satmon Fisuerres—Question, Mr. Blake ; — The Attorney 


General for Ireland oe «+ 1915 
Merrororis—Hypr Parx—Question, Mr. Aileonen Lusk ; haswen, Lord John 

Manners ‘ 1916 
Mititwatt Ironworks Compaxy—Question, Mr. Weguelin ; Answer, Sir John ; 

Pakington ee ee ee . ee 1916 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion mate, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 


Lire Senrences—Question, Mr. Hibbert; Answer, Mr. Walpole :—Long 


debate thereon . oe ee -- 1918 
British Troops In New Zzarawp — Observations, Mr. Gorst; Reply, 
Mr. Adderley «+ 1932 


Surprrne Tenmine—Obeweations, Mr. Candlish ; Reply, Mr. 8. Cave +. 1934 


Inetanp—Raitwars—Resoturioy—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is the opinion of this House that, with a view to affording to Irish Railways the full 
relief contemplated by the Act of last Session, intituled, ‘The Railway Companies (Ire- 
land) Temporary Advances Act, 1866,’ it is ’ expedient, under existing circumstances, 
that the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury should exercise the powers 
poaecowr on them under the fourth Section, by directing that the period within which 

porary advances should be made be extended to the maximum i allowed by 
the Met,” —(Mr. Blake,)—instead thereof a . 1937 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment withdrawn. 


«Fiocerne In tHE Anmy—Amendment proposed, 
To- leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question,‘in order to add the 
words “this House, reserving for future consideration when requisite the question of 
the exigencies of a state of war, is of opinion that it is unnecessary that the punishment 
of flogging should be awarded during the time of peace to Soldiers of the Army or Corps 
of Royal Marines serving on shore,’—{Mr. Otway,)—instead thereof . 1951 
After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 107, Noes 108; 
Majority 1:—Words added: — Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 


Surriy—Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Anwy Estrwates—Votes on Account 1991 


Surrry—Navy Estmates— 
(28.) £1,000,000, Wages, &c., to Seamen and Marines (on Account) .. 1992 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


Surrty—Civit Service Esrrmares (on Account)— 


That a sum, not exceeding £1,924,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
—, oe the harge of the following _ Services, to oo 3lst day of 
March, 1868 .. 1992 


[Then the several Services set forth at length.] 
Vote agreed to :—Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next. 


Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Bill [Bill 49]— 


After short debate, Bill read a second 7 and committed for Friday, 5th 
April oe 1996 


Mutiny Bill—Bill for punishing Mutiny and Desnien, and for the better payment of the 
_~ # and their Quarters, presented, and read the first time. 


APPENDIX. 


Speech of the Right Hon. C. P. Vittrers on the Second Reading of the 
Metropolitan Poor Bill, February 21 [a Revised Report]. 

Speech of the Right Hon. C. P. Vittrers on the Second Reading of the 
Valuation of Property Bill, March 11 (a Revised Report]. 





LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 7. 
The Marquess of Exeter, after the Death of his Father. 


Frioay, Fesrvary 8. 
The Lord Tyrone, after the Death of his Father. 


Fripay, Fesruary 22. 
The Duke of Brandon, after the Death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 14. 
The Lord Feversham, after the Death of his Father. 





COMMONS. » 


NR nnn nv 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 
Tuespay, Fesrvary 5. 
Mr. Srreaker acquainted the House that, during the Recess, he had issued 
Warrants for New Writs— 
For Brecknock Borough, v. Earl of Brecknock, now Marquess Camden. 














NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS—continued. 


For Penryn, v. Hon. Thomas George Baring, now Lord Northbrook. 

For Gloucester County (Western Division), v. John Rolt, Esq., Attorney General. 

For Pembroke County, v. George Lort Phillips, Esq., deceased. 

For Guildford, ». Sir William Bovill, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

For Tipperary, v. John Blake Dillon, Esq., deceased. 

For Belfast, v. Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns, Judge of the Court of Appeal in Chancery. 

For Wexford County, v. John George, Esq., Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland. 

For Waterford County, v. Earl of Tyrone, now Marquess of Waterford. 

For Armagh City, v. Stearne Ball Miller, Esq., Judge of the Court of Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency in Ireland. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Tvrspay, Feprvary 5, 
For Northampton County (Northern Division), v. Lord Burghley, now Marquess of 
Exeter. 
For Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, Baronet, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 
Wepnespay, Fesrvary 6, 
For The College of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, v. Right Hon. John Edward Walsh, 
Master of the Rolls for Ireland. 
For Galway Town, v. Right Hon. Michael Morris, Attorney General for Ireland. 
For Andover, v. William Henry Humphery, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 7. 
For Cork County, v. George Richard Barry, Esq., deceased. 


Fray, Frsrvary 8. 
For Colchester, v. Taverner John Miller, Esq., Manor of Northstead. 


Fray, Fresrvary 22, 
For York County (North Riding), v. The Hon, William Ernest Duncombe, now Lord 


Feversham. 
Wenpyespay, Fresrvary 27. 
For Salop (Southern Division), v. Colonel The Hon. Percy Egerton Herbert, 
Treasurer of the Household. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 7. 
For Salop (Northern Division), v. The Hon. Adelbert Wellington Brownlow Cust, 


now Earl Brownlow. 


Farpay, Marcu 8. 
For Droitwich, v. Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, Baronet, Secretary of 
State. 
For Tyrone, v. Right Hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry, First Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 
For Devon County (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 
Baronet, Secretary of State. 








NEW WRITS ISSUED—continued. 


Monpay, March 11, 
For Boston, v. Meaburn Staniland, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


Fripay, Marcu 15. 
For Huntingdon County, v. The Hon. Robert Montagu, commonly called Lord Robert 
Montagu, Vice President of the Committee of Council for Education. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tvurspay, Fesrvary 5. 
Guildford—Richard Garth, Esq. 
Brecknock Borough—Howel Gwyn, Esq. 
Armagh City—John Vance, Esq. 
Penryn—SJervoise Smith, Esq. 
Belfast—Charles Lanyon, Esq. 
Pembroke County—James Bevan Bowen, Esq. 
Carnarvon County—Hon. George Douglas Pennant. 
Salop (Northern Division)—Hon. Adelbert Wellington Cust. 
Tipperary—Hon, Captain Charles White. 
Gloucester County (Western Division)—Sir John Rolt. 
Wepnespay, Fesrvary 6, 
Wexford County—Arthur Kavanagh, Esq. 


Turspay, Fresrvary 12. 
Andover—Sir John Burgess Karslake, Knight. 


Farpay, Fesrvary 15. 
Northampton County (Northern Division)—Sackville George Stopford, Esq. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 18. 
Dublin University—Hedges Eyre Chatterton, Esq. 
Colchester—Edward Kent Karslake, Esq. 


TuurspAy, Fesrvary 21. 
Galway Town—Right Hon. Michael Morris. 


Monnay, Fesruary 25. 

Suffolk (Eastern Division)—Frederick Snowden Corrance, Esq. 
Mownpay, Marca 4, 

Cork County—Arthur Hugh Smith Barry, Esq. 
Monpay, Marcu 11. 

Salop (Southern Division)—Hon. Percy Egerton Herbert, 


Turspay, Marcu 12. 
York County (North Riding)—Hon. Octavius Duncombe. 


Frmay, Marca 15. 
Salop (Northern Division)—Viscount Newport. 
Droitwich—Right Hon, Sir John Somerset Pakington, Baronet, 
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THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the Treasury : oe Right Hon. Earl of Dersy, K.G. 

Lord Chancellor . . . «© Right Hon. Lord Cuetasrorp. . 
President ofthe Council . . . His Grace the Duke of Bucxtnenam and Cuanvos, K.G. 
Lord PrivySeal. . . «. « Right Hon. Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. 

Secretary of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Spencer Horatio WALPoLE. 

Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Lord Stantey. 

Secretary of State for Colonies . . . Right Hon. Earl of Carnarvon. 

Secretary of State for War + «+ Right Hon. General Pzs. 

Secretary of State for India - « « Right Hon. Viscount Crannourye. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer . ei % Right Hon. Bensamin Disraktt. 
First Lord of the Admiralty ° Pe - Right Hon. Sir Jouy Somense? Paxinoton, Bt.,G.C.B. 
President of the Board of Trade . . Right Hon. Sir Srarrorp Henry Nortucorr, Bt., C.B. 
Chief Commissi f Work: d Publi ‘ 

Buildings ere rer on ns: wne’* Right Hon. Lord Joun James Rosent Manners. 


Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board. Right Hon, Gatnorye Harpy. 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant ) ,- i 
(Irland) wg et } Right Hon, Lord Naas. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief . H.R.H., the Duke of Campriner, K.G. 
Postmaster General . . . ° . His Grace the Duke of Montross, K.T. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ‘ Right Hon. Earl of Devon. 
Paymaster of the Forces, and Vice President) 1. 
ofthe Board of Trade... . } Right Hon, Srepuzn Cave. 


“ahh . moe } Right Hon. Henry Toomas Lowry Corry. 
Hon. Gerarp James Nort, Henry Wuirmorsg, Esq., 
Oe Se. se Le and Sir Granam Granam-Montoomery, Bt. ; 
Vice Admiral Sir Avexaxprr Muze, K.C.B., Vice 
Admiral Sir Sypney Coxtpors Dacres, K.C.B., 
Lords of the Admiralty . ° ‘ . Rear Admiral Groner Henry Seymour, C.B., 
Captain Sir Jonn Cuantes Datryupre Lay, Bt., 
and Cartes Du Canz, Esq. se Wants 
A 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury . ° ~ — Sanam Saenase Coeees 
Secretary of the Admiralty ° . ‘ Lord Heyry Grorce Cuartes Gorpon-Lennox. 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners . Raipu Anstruruer Earxe, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home Department . . Right Ion. Earl of Betwore. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . Epwarp Curistopuer Ecerton, Esq. 
Under Secretary for Colonies . ° - Right Hon. Cuartes Bowyer ADDERLEY. 
Under Secretary for War 7 aoe Right Hon. Earl of Lonerorp, K.C.B. 
Under Secretary for India . ° ° . Sir Jawes Ferevussoy, Bt. 


Judge Advocate General . . . . Right Hon. Joun Rosert Mowsray. 

Attorney General ° ° . - Sir Joun Rotr, Knt. 

Solicitor General . e ° ° e Sir Joun Burezss Kanrstaxe, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 

Lord Advocate . . -"s . Right Hon. Grorer Patron. 

Solicitor General e ° ° ° - Epwarp Stratuearn Gorpon, Esq. 
IRELAND. 


Lord Lieutenant . . ‘+ som ° Most Hon. Marquess of Anercorn, K.G, and K.St.P. 
Lord Chancellor . . ° ° ° - Right Hon, Francis Buacksurne. 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Lord Naas. 

Attorney General ° ° ° - Right Hon. Micnart Morris. 

SolicitorGeneral . . «. «. « #Hepoes Eyre Cuarrerron, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward . . ee . ° His Grace the Duke of Martporoven. 
Lord Chamberlain ° ° ‘ - « Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Master of the Horse. . <4 His Grace the Duke of Beaurorr, K.G. 
Treasurer of the Household - «+  « Right Hon. Lord Bureutey. 
Comptroller of the Household ° e Right Hon. Viscount Roysron. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household , . Right Hon. Lord Cravp Hammroy. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Right Hon. Earl of TavKERVILLE. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard , Right Hon, Earl Capoean, 
Master of the Buckhounds . . , « Right Hon. Lord Corvitix of Cunoss. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal , , Lord Atrrep Henry Pacer. 
Mistress of the Robes s+ % Her Grace the Duchess of Waiurxaroy. 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In THE Seconp Session OF THE NINETEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unitep Kixepom or Great Britain AND IRELAND. 





300 VICTORIA 1867. 





Meu.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron, . 


His Royal Highness Tae Prince or 
WaALEs. 

His Royal Highness AtrreD ERyest 
Abert Duke of Epixsuren. 

His Royal Highness Grorce Freperick 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest Avcustus 
Duke of CumBerLaND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness George Witu1AM Fre- 
DERICK CHARLES Duke of CamBringe. 
Cartes THomas Archbishop of Canter- 

BURY. 

Freperick Lord Cuetmsrorp, Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Wuutam Archbishop of York. 

RicuarD Cuevevix Archbishop of Dustin. 

Ricuarp PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke of 
Bucxkinenam and Cuanpos, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. 


James Howarp Earl of MaALMEssvry, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrorx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 


Jouxn Wixston Duke of MaR.Boroven, 
Lord Steward of the Household. 


Epwarp Apo.tpuus Duke of Somerset, 
Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 





Wiiu1am Henry Duke of Grarron. 
Henry Cuarves Fitzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 


Wittiam Ametivus AuBREY DE VERE Duke 
of Saint ALBANS, 


Georce Gopotpuin Duke of LEEDs, 
Witt1am Duke of Beprorp. 
Witu1am Duke of DevonsHIReE. 


Jouxn Winston Duke of Martporoven. 
(In another Place as Lord Steward of 
the Household.) 


Cuartes Ceci Jonn Duke of Rut.anp. 


WinuramM ALEXANDER Louis STEPHEN Duke 
of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

WituamM Joun Duke of Porttanp. 

Witu1amM Drogo Duke of MANCHESTER. 

Henry Pertnam ALEXANDER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

Georce Duke of NortHUMBERLAND. 


Artuur RicuarpD Duke of WELLINGTON. 


RIcHARD PLANTAGENET Campsets Duke of 


BuckineHaM AND CHanpos. (In another 
Place as Lord President of the Council. 


Grorcre GRANVILLE Wituiam Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 


Harry George Duke of CLEVELAND, 














ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


JoHun Marquess of WINCHESTER. 

GEORGE Marquess of TWEEDDALE, (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Cuartes Kerra Marquess of Lans- 
DOWNE. 

Jonn Vitiiers Stuart Marquess Towns- 
HEND. 

James Browntow WILLIAM Marquess of 
SaLIsBuRY. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Bata. 

JaMES Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicwarD Marquess of Hert¥orD. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Bure. 

WituiaM ALLEYNE Marquess of EXETER, 

CHARLES Marquess of NortHampton, 

Joun CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

Georce Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 

Henry WeysrorD CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
Marquess of Hastines. 

George WILLIAM FREDERICK Marquess of 
AILESBURY. 

GrorcE Tomas JoHN Marquess of West- 
MEATH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Freverick WILLIAM JoHN Marquess of 
BRISTOL. 

ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arzsa. 

RicHARD Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 

Georce Aveustus ConsTANTINE Marquess 
of NoRMANBY. 


Ortanpo GreorcE CHARLES Earl of Brap- 
rorD. (Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household.) 

Henry Joun Earl of SHrewssvry. 

EpwarpD GEorrrey Earl of Dersy. 

Francis THeopnHitus Henry Earl of 
Hountinepon. 

GrorcE Rospert Cuartes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

Wiutam Reena Earl of Devon. 

Cuartes Joun Earl of SurroLtK AND 
BERKSHIRE. 

RupotpH# Wi11aM Basi Earl of DensieH. 

Francis Wiitiam Henry Earl of West. 
MORLAND. 

Georee Aveustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linsey. 

GreorcE Harry Earl. of STaMFoRD AND 
WARRINGTON. 

Grorce James Earl of WINCHILSEA AND 
Nortrinewam, 





Georce Puatie Cecu Artnur Earl of 
CHESTERFIELD. 
Joun Witu1aM Earl of Sanpwicu. 


Artuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 
James THomas Earl of Carpicay. 
Witu1aM George Earl of CaRLIsLe. 
Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 

(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Anytuony Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 

Monrtacu Earl of Abrnepon. 


RicuarpD GEorGE Earl of ScarBroueH. 
Georce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE, 
Georee WituiaM Earl of Coventry. 
Victor Atspert Georce Earl of Jersey, 
Wi.uam Henry Ear! Povterr. 

Sxotto Jonn Ear! of Morton. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

James Earl of Cartuyess. (Elected for 
Scotland.) (In another Place as Lord 
Barrogill.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Gronce Earl of Happrneron, (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Davip GranaM DrummonD Ear! of AIRLIE, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun THornton Earl of Leven anp MEL- 
VILLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Donsar James Earl of Sexxirk. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Tuomas Joun Earl of Orxyey. 
for Scotland.) 

SEwALiis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wiutam Watter Earl of Dartmovta. 

Cuar.es Earl of TANKERVILLE, 

HeEneEaAGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Francis Toomas De Grey Earl Cowper. 

Pure Henry Earl Stannore. 

Tuomas Aveustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl of 
MACCLESFIELD, 

GreorceE Wi1amM Ricnarp Earl of Pom. 
FRET. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Witt1am Frepertck Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM, 

CHarRLEs WynpuaM Earl of Harrineton, 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portsmouts. 


Georce Guy Earl Brooke and Ear! of 
WarWICK. 
Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BuckincHam- 


SHIRE, 
[f2] 


(Elected 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 


WiurAm Tomas Spencer Earl Firzwi- 
LIAM, 


Doupiury Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

Cuar.es Pair Earl of HarpwicKE. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of Incnester. 

Gerorce Jonn Earl De La Warr. 

Wurm Ear! of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Witiram Lenyox Earl Batuorst. 

Artuur Witts Brunpett Sanpys Trum- 
BULL Winpsor Earl of Hittsporoven. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

GrorceE Wim Frepertck Earl of 
CLARENDON. 

Wirtram Davin Earl of MANsFIELD. 

Witt1amM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Joun James Huan Henry Earl Stranee, 
(Duke of Athol.) 

Witu1am Henry Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 

Hvuen Earl Forrescur. 

Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of Car- 
NARVON. 

Henry Cuartes Earl Capoean. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessoury. 
(Jn another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Srernen Earl of Mount Casnetn. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Jonn Revsen Earl of Porrar- 
uineTon. (lected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Earl of Mayo. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Joun Earl of Erye. 
land.) 

Wittram Earl of Wicktow. 
Ireland.) 

George Cuartes Earl of Lucan, 
ed for Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnard Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Francis Earl of Banpon, 

Ireland.) 
Francis Ropert Earl of Rosstyn. 
Wiuram Aveustus Frepertck Earl of 
CRAVEN. 
Artuur Georce Earl of Onstow. 
Cartes Earl of Romney. 
Henry Tuomas Earl of Cuicuesrer, 
Tuomas Earl of Witton. 
Epwarp James Earl of Powrs. 
Horatio Earl Netson. 


Wiitram Earl of Rosse, 
Ireland.) 


(Elected for Ire- 
(Elected for 


(Elect- 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 





Sypyvey Wit1raM Herpert Earl MANVERS, 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Witram Earl of LonyspDA.e. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Wituram Hvuen Earl of Minto. 

Atan Freperick Earl Catucart. 

James Water Earl of VerRuLAM. 

Joun Wituiam Spencer Browniow Earl 
Brown1ow. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE Earl of Sat Ger- 
MANS, 

AtBert Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanpdo Grorce Cuartes Earl of Brap- 
ForD. (In another Place as Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 

Freperick Earl BeaucHamp. 

Ricuarp Earl of Bantry. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Greorce Freperick Samvet Earl De Grey. 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

RicwarD Witu1aM Penn Earl Howe. 

Cuartes Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp Cornwatis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

Grorce Henry Ropert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl VANE. 

Wuu1am Pirr Earl Amuerst. 

Joun Freperick VaucnHan Earl Cawnor. 

Witt1am Georce Earl of Munster. 

Rosert ApamM Puiuirs Hatpane Earl of 
CAMPERDOWN. 

Thomas GeorGE Earl of LicHrretp. 

Grorcre Frepertck D’Arcy Earl of 
DourHaM. 

GRANVILLE GEoRGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errincuam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducts. 

Cuartes Maupe Worstey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Witi1aAmM Earl of LEIcesTEr. 

Wiiutam Earl of Lovetace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

Cartes GrorcE Earl of GAINsBorovGH, 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBoROUGH. 


Francis CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE, 


GeorGE STEVENS Earl of StRAFFORD. 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wituiam Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry RicuarpD CHares Earl Cow Ley. 

ArcurpaLp WiiiramM Earl of Winton, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Witu1aM Earl of Duprey. 

Joun Earl RussEtt. 

Joun Earl of Kiwpertey. 

Ricuarp Earl of Darrrey. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 


Witiiam Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Henry Viscount BoLiNGBROKE AND Sr. 
JOHN. 


Evetyn Viscount Fatmoutn. 
George Viscount ToRRINGTON. 


Aveustus Freperick Viscount LEINSTER, 
(Duke of Leinster.) 


Joux Rosert Viscount Sydney. 
Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (£lected 
Sor Ireland.) 


Tuomas Viscount De Vesci. 
Ireland.) 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Zlected for Ire- 
land.) 


Epwarp Viscount Bancor. 
Ireland.) 


Haves Viscount Doneratte. (Elected for 
Treland.) 


CorNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ed for Ireland.) 


Carnecie Rosert Jonny 
VINCENT. 


Henry Viscount MELVILLE. 
Wituram WELLs Viscount Sipmovurtn. 


Georce Freperick Viscount TEMPLETOWN. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


GeorceE Viscount Gorpon. 
Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmourn. 

Jonn Luke Georce Viscount Hutcuinson. 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Wituiam Tomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

WELLINGTON Henry Viscount CoMBERMERE. 

Cuartes Joun Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Rowzanp Viscount Hit. 

Cartes Stewart Viscount HaRDINGE. 

Hvuex Viscount Gover. 


StratrorD Viscount STRATFORD DE Reb- 
CLIFFE. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 


(Elect- 


Viscount Sr. 


(Earl of 





Cartes Viscount EversLey. 
Cuar.es Viscount Hauirax. 


ARcHIBALD CampBELL Bishop of Lonpoy. 
Cuarzes Bishop of Durmam. 

Cuartes Ricuarp Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

Connor Bishop of St. Davi’s. 

Asnuurst Turver Bishop of CHICHESTER. 
Joun Bishop of LicHFIELD. 

Samvet Bishop of OxForp. 

Txomas Vow Ler Bishop of St. Asapn. 
James Prince Bishop of MancuesTER. 
Renn Dickson Bishop of Hererorp. 
ALFRED Bishop of LLANDAFF. 

Joun Bishop of Lrxcoxy. 

Water Kerr Bishop of Satispury. 


Rosert Joun Bishop of Bat anp WELLS. 
(In another Place as Lord Auckland.) 


Rosert Bishop of Ripon. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James CoLqunoun Bishop of Bangor. 
JosepH Cotton Bishop of RocHEsTER. 
Samvet Bishop of CaRLIsLe. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


Cartes JoxN Bishop of GLOUCESTER AND 
BRISTOL. 


EpwarD Harotp Bishop of Ety. 
Francis Bishop of PerersorovaH. 


Ropert Bishop of Dowx, Connor, AND 
Dromore. 


James Tuomas Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, 
AND LEIGHLIN. 


Joun Bishop of Cork, Core, anpD Ross. 


Winu1amM Lennox Lascetres Lord De Ros. 
Jacop Henry Detavat Lord Hastines. 
George Epwarp Lord AupLey, 
AtBERIC Lord WitLoveHBy DE Eressy. 
Tuomas Crospy Witi1Am Lord Dacre. 
Cartes Henry Route Lord Cuixton. 
Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Cuar.es Lord Stourton. 

Henry Witx1am Lord Brernens. 

Henry Lord Wittovensy DE BROKE. 
SACKVILLE George Lord Conyers. 
Georce Lord Vaux or HaRROWDEN. 
Rate Gorpon Lord Wentworts. 


EpwarpD ADOLPHUS FERDINAND 
SErMour. 


Lord 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 


St. Anprew Beavcnamr Lord Sr. Jony 
or BLEtso. 


Cartes Aveustus Lord Howard DE 
WALDEN. 

Wim Bernarp Lord Petre. 

FrepERIcK BenJAMIN Lord Saye AND SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord’ ArunpELL or War- 
DOUR. 


Jonn Stuart Lord Currroy. 
Darnley.) 

Josern THappevs Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henny Lord Tryynam. 

Heyry VALENTINE Lord Starrorb. 

Grorece Anson Lord Byroy. 


Cuartes Huen Lord Cuirrorp or Cuvp- 
LEIGH. 

ALEXANDER Lord Satroun. 
Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord BLaAntyre. 
Scotland.) 

Cuares Jonny Lord Cotvitte or Cutross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Rout. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Heyry Francis Lord Potwartn. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Ricuarp Epmunp Sart Lawrence Lord 
Borie. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 

Georce Lord Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mippteton. 

Wituiam Jonn Lord Monson. 

Joun Greorce Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Georce Jonun Lord Sonnes. 

Atrrep Natuaniet Hoxtpren Lord Scars- 
DALE. 

Georce Ives Lord Boston. 


Georcr James Lord Lovet anp Hotianp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 


Avcustus Henry Lord Vernon. 
Epwarp St. Vixcent Lord Diesy, 


Georce Doveras Lord Suxprivez. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Witu1AmM Lord Hawke. 

THomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

George Rice Lord Diyevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaLsINcHAM. 

Wit1am Lord Bagor. 

Cuartes Lord SouruamrrTon. 

Fretcuer Lord Grantley. 


Gerorce Brinces Harter Denyett Lord 
Ropney. 


(Earl of 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 





Witu1am Lord Berwick. 

James Henry Lecee Lord SHERBorne. 

Joun Heyry De La Porr Lord Trroxe. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Ricnarp Lord Carueton, (Earl of Shan- 
non.) 

Cuartes Lord Surrie.p. 

Guy Lord DorcHEsTER. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

CHARLES CorNWALLIS Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Grorce Hamitron Lord Fisnerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

Henry Hart Lord Gace. ( Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuur.ow. 

Rosert Joun Lord Aucktanp. (Jn ano- 
ther Place as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells.) 

Georex Witu1aM Lord LyttTetton. 

Georce Lord Meynir. ( Viscount Clifden.) 

Joun Lord Stuart of CasttE Stuart, 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpn Lord Stewart of GarRtigs. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Georce Henry Lord SALTERSFORD. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Wituram Jony Lord Broprick. ( Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Freperick Lord CaLttHorre. 

Rosert Jonn Lord CaRrrINGTON, 

Wittiam Heyry Lord Botton. 

George Lord Nortuwicxk. 

Tuomas Lyttteton Lord Litrorp. 

Tomas Lord RisBLEsDALeE. 

Epwarp Lord Dunsayy. 
Ireland.) 

Lucius Lord Inecnigurn. 
Ireland). 

CADWALLADER Davis Lord BiAyney. (Elect 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnnam. (Elected for Irt- 
land.) 

Joun Cavenpisu Lord Kitmaine. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cionsrock. 
Ireland.) 

EpwarpD Lord Crortoy. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre Lord Ciara, (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Francis Sermovr Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


(Elected for 
(Elected for 


(Elected for 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Joun Henry Wewineton Granam Lord 
Lortvs. (Marquess of Ely.) 

GRANVILLE Leveson Lord CarysFrort. 
(Earl of Carysfort.) 

GeorcE Ratru Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun THomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Hewyry Peter Lord Rivers. 

Aveustus Freperick Artuur Lord Say- 
DYS. 

Georce Avevustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 
Tuomas Americus Lord ErskINe. 
Groree Joun Lord Mont Eac ie. 

quess of Sligo.) 

Greorce Artuur Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Atan Leaoe Lord Garpner. 

Joun Tomas Lord Manners. 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Horertovn. 
of Hopetoun.) 

Frepertck WiLt1AM Rosert Lord Stewart 
of Srewart’s Court. (Marquess of 
Londonderry.) 

Ricuarp Lord Castitemate, (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord MeEtproum. 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. 

Witu1am = WILLovensy 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wutu1amM Hae Jonny Cuartzs Lord Fox- 
ForD. (Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis George Lord Cuvrcnii. 

Georce Francis Ropert Lord Harris. 

Cuartes Lord Cotcnester. 

Witi1am Scuompere Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NaTHantet Lord Minster. (Afar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Witu1amM THEOBALD Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 
Rosert Lord Cuaysrassitn. (Harl of 

Roden.) 

James Lord Kineston. 
ston.) 

WituraM Lygon Lord Sincuester. 
of Longford.) 

Cirorwortuy Joun Eyre Lord Ontet. 
( Viscount Massercene.) 

Henry Tuomas Lord Ravenswortu. 


(Mar- 


(EZarl 


(Marquess of 


(Earl of Glasgow.) 
Lord GRrinsTEaD. 


(Earl of King- 


(Earl 





Hvuen Lord DeLaMeERE. 
Joun Georce Wetp Lord Forester. 
Joun James Lord Ray eien. 
Rozert Francis Lord GirrorD. 
Percy Exten Frepertck Witu1am Lord 
Pensnurst. ( Viscount Strangford.) 
Uxicx Jonn Lord Somernmy. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wieay. (Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 

Tuomas GRANVILLE Henry Stuart Lord 
Ranrurty. (Zarl of Ranfurly.) 

Georce Lord De Tastey. 

Epwarp Montacue Stuart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Witu1am Lord FeversHam. 

Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Joun Lord PLUNKET. 

Witu1am Henry Asue Lord Heyrespury. 

ArcuisaLp Joun Lord Roszsery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp Lord CLANWILLIAM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Witii1am Samvet Lord Wrnrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 

Witu1aM Henry Lord Kinmarnock. (Zarl 
of Erroll.) 

Artnur James Lord Frixeatt. 
Fingall.) 

Wituram Patipe Lord Serton. 
Sefton.) 

Wituram Sypyvey Lord CLements. 
of Leitrim.) 

Georce Wituiam Fox Lord Rossiz. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

Wim Lord CHaworta. 
Meath.) 

Cartes Apotruvus Lord Duxmore. (Zarl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rorert Monteomerte Lord HaAminTon. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hosart Lord Howpen. 

Fox Lord Panuure. (Karl of Dalhousie.) 

Avaustus Freperick Groreze Warwick 
Lord Pottmore. 

EpwarbD Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TeMpLeMoRE. 

Epwarp Lord CLoncurry. 

Joun St, Vincent Lord De Savmarez. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 
(Earl of 
(Earl 


(Earl of 





Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspon. 
count Falkland.) 

Tomas Lord Denman. 

WiiuiaM Freperick Lord ABINGER. 

Purp Lord De L’Iste ann Dubey. 

Francis Lord AsHBURTON. 

Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HatuHerton. 


( Vis- 


ArcHIBALD Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Worutnenam. (Earl of Gosford.) 


Wituram Freperick Lord StratHeDEN. 

Epwarp BerKeELEY Lord Portman. 

Tomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 

Wiuttram Bateman Lord Bateman. 

James Motynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 


GeorGE Ponsonpy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) 


Henry Cairns Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHapitanp Lord Carew. 

Cnar.es FREDERICK ASHLEY CoorErR Lord 
De MauvLey. 

Joun Lord WRorTesLey. 

Superey Cuartes Georce Tracy Lord 
SUDELEY. 

Freperick Henry Pavut Lord Metnuen. 

Epwarp Joun Lord STan.ey of ALDERLEY. 

Henry Lord Stuart DE Dectgs, 

Witu1am Hevyry Lord Leten. 

Beitpy Ricuarp Lord WENLOocK. 

Cares Lord Lurean. 

Raen Lord DunFeRMLINE. 

Tomas Spring Lord MonTEAGLE oF Bran- 
DON. 

James Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

Cuar.es Cresrieny Lord VIVIAN. 

Joun Lord ConeLeTon. 

Denis St. Georce Lord DunsanDLE AND 
CranconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Victor Atexanper Lord Exe. (Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Freperick TempLte Lord CLANDEBOYE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 


Wittiam Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 


( Vis- 


SamveEt Jones Lord Overstong. 
Cartes Ropert Ciaupe Lord Truro. 
Rozsert Monsey Lord Cranworta. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 








Joun Cam Lord Broventon. 

Cuar.es Lord De FREYNE. 

EpwarDBurtTensHaw Lord Sarnt Lronarps, 

Ricnarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Raetay. 

GILBERT JoHN Lord AVELAND. 

Tuomas Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

RicwarD BicKertoN PEMELL Lord Lyons, 

James Lord WENSLEYDALE. 

Epwarp Lord BEtrer, 

James Lord TatBot DE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Exsury. 

James Lord Sxexe. (Zavrl Fife.) 

Wutu1am Georce Lord CHesHaM. 

Freperic Lord Cuetmsrorp. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Chancellor.) 

Joun Lord Cuurston. 

Joun Cuartes Lord StRaTHSPEY. 
of Seafield.) 

Tomas Lord Kinespown. 

George Lord LECoNFIELD. 

Witu1am Tatron Lord Ecerton. 

Cartes Morgan Rosiyson Lord Treve- 


GAR. 
Rosert VERNON Lord LyvEoEnN. 


Bengamin Lord Luanover. 

Henry Lord Taunton. 

Ricnarp Lord Westsury. 

Maurice Freperick Firzuarpince Lord 
FItzHARDINGE. 

Henry Lord ANNALY. 

RicuarD Monckton Lord Hoventon. 

Joun Lord Romitty. 

Tuomas Georce Lord NortHsroox. 


James Lord Barroeitt, (Zarl of Caith- 
— (In another Place as Earl of 
Caithness, elected for Scotland.) 


Tuomas Lord CLERMONT. 


Wittram MerepytH Lord MeEReEpyrTH. 
(Lord Athlumney.) 

Epwin Ricnarp WinpHam Lord KeEwnry. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount- Earl.) 


Cuartes Staney Lord Moncx. (Viscount 
Monck.) 


Jouy Lorp Hartismere. (Lord Henniker.) 

Epwarp Grorce Earte Lytron Lord 
LyTTon. 

Witu1am Georce Hytron Lord Hyrtton. 

Hvueu Henay Lord StratHnatrn. 

Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penrurxn. 

Gustavus Frepertck Lord BrancePetH, 
(Viscount Boyne.) 


(Earl 




















LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, Cities, TOWNS, AND BoRovGHS, TO SERVE 


IN THE WinerecentH ParwiamenT OF THE UntTED Kinepom or Grear Brirain 


AND Iretanp: 


Sta Day or Fesrvuary, 1867. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
Francis Charles Hastings 

Russell. 

BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
William Stuart. 





BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
Richard Benyon, 

Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
ABINGDON. 
Hon. Charles Hugh Lindsay. 
READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt. 
George John Shaw Lefevre. 


WALLINGFORD, 
Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt. 


WINDSOR (NEW). 
Charles Edwards, 
Roger Eykyn. 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY. 
Caledon George Du Pre, 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Robert Bateson Harvey. 
AYLESBURY. 
Samuel George Smith, 
Nathaniel Mayer de Roths- 
child. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt., 
John Gellibrand Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT), 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow William Knox. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
John Remington Mills, 
Hon. Charles Robert Car- 
ington. 








CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Hon. (George John Manners) 
Lord G. J. Manners, 

Hon. Charles Philip (Yorke) 
Viscount Royston, 

Richard Young. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Francis Sharp Powell, 

John Eldon Gorst. 

CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 

Charles Jasper Selwyn. 





- CHESTER COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
(Southern Division.) __ 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
BIRKENHEAD. 
John Laird. 
CHESTER. 
Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor, 
William Henry Gladstone. 
STOCKPORT. 
Edward William Watkin, 
John Benjamin Smith. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, 
EdwardChristopherEgerton. 





CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes, 
Nicholas Kendall. 
( Western Division.) 
Richard Davey, 
John Saint Aubyn. 





AMENDED To THE OPENING OF THE SEcoND SESSION ON THE 


TRURO. 
Hon. John Cranch Walker 
Vivian, 
Frederick Martin Williams. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederick Le- 
veson-Gower, 
James Wyld. 
HELSTON. 

William Balliol Brett. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Alexander Henry Campbell. 
LISKEARD. 

3 Arthur William Buller, 
nt. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Samuel Gurney, 
Jervoise Smith. 
ST. IVES. 

Henry Paull. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
Henry Lowther, 
Hon, Perey Scawen Wynd- 
ham. 
CARLISLE. 
William Nicholson Hodgson, 
Edmund Potter, 
COCKERMOUTH. 
John Steel, 
Rt. hon. Richard Southwell 
(Bourke) Lord Naas, 
WHITEHAVEN, 
George Cavendish Bentinck 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (George Henry Caven- 

dish) Lord G. H. Caven- 
dish, 
William Jackson. 












































List of 


Dersy County—cont. 
(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Evans, 
Charles Robert Colvile. 
DERBY. 
William Thomas Cox, 
Michael Thomas Bass. 


DEVON COUNTY. | 
(Northern Division.) | 
Sir Stafford Henry North-| 
cote, bt., 
Thomas Dyke Acland. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Samuel Trehawke Keke-| 
wich. 
ASHBURTON, 
Robert Jardine. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Sir George Stucley Stucley, 
bt., 
Thomas Cave. 
DARTMOUTH. 
John Hardy. 
DEVONPORT. 
Lord Eliot, 
Montagu Chambers. 
EXETER. 
Hon. (Edward Baldwin Cour- 
tenay) Lord Courtenay, 
John Duke Coleridge. 
HONITON, 








Alexander Dundas_ Ross 


Wishart Baillie-Cochrane,} — 


Julian Goldsmid. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Sir Robert Porrett Collier, 
knt., 





Walter Morrison. 
TAVISTOCK. 

Arthur John Edward Russell, | 

Joseph D’Aguilar Samuda. 

TIVERTON, 
John Walrond-Walrond, 
Hon. George Denman. 
TOTNES. 
John Pender, 
Alfred Seymour. 


DORSET COUNTY. — 
Hon. William Henry Berke- | 
ley Portman, 
Henry Gerard Sturt, 
John Floyer. 

BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson. 

DORCHESTER. 
Charles Napier Sturt, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. | 


| 
| 


| 





{COMMONS, 1867} 


LYME REGIS. 
John Wright Treeby. 
POOLE. 
Henry Danby Seymour, 
Charles Waring. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
George Grenfell Glyn. 
WAREHAM. 
| John Hales Montagu Cal- 
craft. 
| WEYMOUTH axsp MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 


Robert Brooks, 
Henry Gillett Gridley. 


DURHAM COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, 
bt., 
Robert Duncombe Shafto. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Charles Freville Surtees. 





DURHAM (CITY). | 
John Henderson, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- | 
bray. 
GATESHEAD. 
Rt. hon. Sir William Hutt. | 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
Robert Ingham. 
SUNDERLAND. 
James Hartley, 
John Candlish. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Burch Weston, 


bt. 
Charles Du Cane. 
(Southern Division.) 
| Henry John Selwin, 
Hon.(Eustace Henry Brown- 
low Gascoygne-Cecil) Lord 
E. H. B. G. Cecil. 


COLCHESTER. 
John Gurdon Rebow, 
| Taverner John Miller. 
HARWICH. 
‘Henry Jervis White-Jervis, 
| John Kelk. 
MALDON. 
i Montagu Warren 
Peacocke, 
Ralph Anstruther Earle. 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 

Robert Stayner Holford, 

Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 








Beach, bt. 


Members. 


Grovcrester County—cont. 
( Western Division.) 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 

Kingscote, 
Sir John Rolt, knt. 

CHELTENHAM, 
Charles Schreiber. 

CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst, 
Hon. Ralph Heneage Dut- 

ton. 

GLOUCESTER. 
William Philip Price, 
Charles James Monck. 

STROUD. 
Rt. hon. Edward Horsman, 
George Poulett Serope. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Reginald Yorke, 
Sir Edmund Anthony Har- 
ley Lechmere, bt. 


HEREFORD COUNTY. 
James King King, 





| Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 


bt., 
Michael Biddulp’). 
HEREFORD. 
Richard Baggally, 
George Clive. 
LEOMINSTER, 
Arthur Walsh, 


* | Richard Arkwright. 





HERTFORD COUNTY. 


| Hon. Henry Frederick Cow- 


per 
Henry Edward Surtees, 
Abel Smith. 
HERTFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper, 
Robert Dimsdale. 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Hon. (Robert Montagu) 
Lord R. Montagu. 
HUNTINGDON, 
Thomas Baring, 
Rt. hon. Jonathan Peel. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) ; 
Sir Brook William Bridges, 








bt., 
Sir Edward Cholmeley 
Dering, bt. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. (William Archer) Vis- 
count Holmesdale, 
William Hart Dyke, 





List of 


CANTERBURY. 
Henry Alexander Butler- 
Johnstone, 
John Walter Huddleston. 
CHATHAM. 
Arthur John Otway. 
GREENWICH. 
David Salomons, 
Sir Charles Tilston Bright, 
knt. 
MAIDSTONE. 
William Lee, 
James Whatman. 
ROCHESTER. 
Philip Wykeham Martin, 
John Alexander Kinglake. 





LANCASTER COUNTY. ! 
(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, 


Rt. hon. Spencer Compton | 
(Cavendish) Marquess of J 


Hartington. 
( Southern Division.) 


Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- | 


ton, 

Charles Turner, 

Rt. Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

LANCASTER. 
Edward Matthew Fenwick, 
Henry William Schneider. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Milecr | 
Gibson. 

BLACKBURN. 
William Henry Hornby, 
Joseph Feilden. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
William Gray, 
Thomas Barnes. 
BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 

CLITHEROE. 
Richard Fort. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Thomas Berry Horsfall, 
Samuel Robert Graves. 

MANCHESTER. 
Thomas Bazley, 
Edward James. 
OLDHAM. 
John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
John Platt. 
PRESTON. 
Sir Thomas George Hes- 
keth, bt., 
Hon. Frederick Arthur 
Stanley. 
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ROCHDALE, 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
SALFORD, 

John Cheetham. 

WARRINGTON, 
Gilbert Greenall. 

WIGAN, 

Henry Woods, 
Nathaniel Eckersley. 


LEICESTER COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. (John James Robert 








, Manners) Lord J. J. R. 

| Manners, 

Edward Bourchier Hartopp. 

(Southern Division.) 

' Charles William Packe, 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 

| derick Louis (Curzon- 

Howe) Viscount Curzon, 
LEICESTER. 

| John Dove Harris, 

Peter Alfred Taylor. 





LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
James Banks Stanhope, 
Sir Montague John Cholme- 
ley, bt. 
| (Parts of Kesteven and Holland.) 
Rt. hon. Sir John Trol- 
lope, bt., 
George Hussey Packe. 
LINCOLN. 
‘Charles Seely, 
| Edward — 


| John Wingfield “Malcolm, 

| Meaburn Staniland. 

| GRANTHAM. 

| John Henry Thorold, 

| William Earle Welby. 

| GRIMSBY (GREAT). 

| John Fildes. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon. (Robert Talbot Gas- 
coyne - Cecil) Viscount 
Cranbourne, 

Sir John Charles Dalrym- 
ple Hay, bt. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Robert Culling Hanbury, 

Hon. George Henry Charles 
(Byng) Viscount Enfield. 

FINSBURY. 

William Torrens M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, 

Andrew Lusk. 











Members. 


LONDON. 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen, 
Robert Wygram Crawford, 
William Lawrence, 
Baron Lionel Nathan De 
Rothschild. 
MARYLEBONE, 
John Harvey Lewis, 
Thomas Chambers. 

TOWER HAMLETS. 
Charles Salisbury Butler, 
Acton Smee Ayrton. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Hon. Robert Wellesley Gros- 
venor, 


John Stuart Mill. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 

Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 

Poulett George Henry So- 


merset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay Bailey. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Howes, 
Clare Sewell Read. 
( Western Division. ) 
William Bagge, 
Hon. Thomas De Grey. 
KING’S LYNN. 








|Rt. hon. Edward (Stanley) 


Lord Stanley, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 


bt. 
NORWICH. 


| Sir William Russell, bt., 


Edward Warner. 
THETFORD. 
Robert John Harvey-Har- 


Alexander Hugh 


vey, 
Hon. 
Baring. 
YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt., 
James Goodson. 





NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
George Ward Hunt, 


( Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Henry Cartwright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
George Hammond Whalley, 
Thomson Hankey. 





List of 


NORTHAMPTON, 
Charles Gilpin, 
Rt. hon. Anthony (Henley) 
Lord Henley. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Henry Hugh Manvers 

Perey) Lord H. H. M. 
Perey, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 
( Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Hon. Henry George Liddell. 
MORPETH. 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 
Rt. bon. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
George Otto Trevelyan. 


NOTTINGHAM COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. John Evelyn De- 
nison, 

Hon. (Edward William Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord E. W. 
Pelham-Clinton. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 

ton Hildyard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 

Hon. Arthur (Pelham-Clin- 
ton) Lord A. Pelham- 
Clinton. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Ralph Bernal Osborne, 
Viscount Amberley. 

RETFORD (EAST.) 

Rt. hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-A- 
rundell) Viscount Galway, 

Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 


OXFORD COUNTY. | 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
John William Fane. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 
OXFORD (CITY). 
Charles Neate, 
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OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir William Heathcote, bt., 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Henry Barnett. 


RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 
Hon. Gilbert Henry Heath- 

cote. 








SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, 
Hon. Adelbert Wellington 
Cust. 
( Southern Division.) 
Robert Jasper More, 
Hon. Perey Egerton Her- 
bert. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
John Pritchard, 
Henry Whitmore. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert Wind- 
sor Windsor-Clive, 
John Edmund Severne. 
SHREWSBURY. 
George Tomline, 
William James Clement. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 





SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Ralph Neville-Grenville, 
Richard Horner Paget. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Alexander Fuller Acland 
Hood, bt., 

William Henry Powell Gore- 
Langton. 
BATH. 

William Tite, 

James Macnaghten Hogg. 
BRIDGWATER. 
Alexander William Kinglake, 

Philip Vanderbyl. 
FROME. 
Sir Henry Creswicke Raw- 
linson. 

TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles Barclay, 
Hon. William Montagu (Hay) 

Lord W. M. Hay. 


WELLS. 
Hedworth Hylton Jolliffe, 





Rt. Hon. Edward Cardwell. 


Arthur Divett Hayter. 








Members. 


BRISTOL. 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto, bt. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach, 

George Sclater-Booth. 

( Southern Division.) 

Sir Jervoise Clarke Clarke- 
Jervoise, bt., 

Henry Hamlyn Fane. 

ANDOVER. 

Hon. Dudley Francis For- 

tescue, 





CHRISTCHURCH. 

John Edward Walcott. 

LYMINGTON, 

William Alexander Mac- 
kinnon, jun., 

Hon. George Uharles (Gor- 
don Lennox) Lord G. C, 
Lennox. 

NEWPORT,ISLE OF WIGHT, 

Charles Wykeham Martin, 

Robert William Kennard. 

PETERSFIELD. 

William Nicholson. 

PORTSMOUTH, 
William Henry Stone, 
Stephen Gaselee. 

SOUTHAMPTON, 
Russell Gurney, 
George Moffatt. 

WINCHESTER, 
John Bonham-Carter, 
William Barrow Simmonds. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Edward Manningham 
Buller, bt., 
Rt. hon. Charles Bowyer 
Adderley. 
( Southern Division.) 
Henry John Wentworth 
Hodgetts Foley, 
William Orme Foster. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. Augustus Henry Archi- 
bald Anson, 
Richard Dyott. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
William Shepherd Allen, 
Edmund Buckley. 
STAFFORD. 
Michael Arthur Bass, 
Walter Meller. 








List of 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Alexander James Beresford 

Hope, 
Henry Riversdale Grenfell. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
John Peel. 
WALSALL, 
Charles Forster. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
Thomas Matthias Weguelin. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. John Major Henniker- 
Major, 





( Western Division.) 

Windsor Parker, 

Hon. Augustus Henry 
Charles (Hervey) Lord A. 
H. C. Hervey. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle, 
Edward Greene. 

EYE. 

Hon. George William Bar- 
rington. 

IPSWICH. 

Hugh Edward Adair, 

John Chevallier Cobbold. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Peter John Locke 
King, 
Charles Buxton. 
( Western Division.) 








John Ivatt Briscoe, 
George Cubitt. 
GUILDFORD. 
Guildford James Hillier! 
Mainwaring Elleker On- 
slow, 
Richard Garth. 
LAMBETH. 
Thomas Hughes, 

Frederick Doulton. 
REIGATE, 
Granville William Gresham 

Leveson-Gower. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Austen Henry Layard. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John George Dodson, 
Hon. Edward (Cavendish) 
Lord E. Cavendish. 
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Sussex Counry—cont. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Henry Wyndham, 
Walter Barttelot Barttelot. 
ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. (Edward George 
Fitz-Alan Howard) Lord 
E. G. F. Howard. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 

James White, 

Henry Faweett. 

CHICHESTER. 

John Abel Smith, 

Hon. (George Charles Henry 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 

HORSHAM. 

Robert Henry Hurst. 

LEWES. 

Hon. Henry Bouverie Wil- 
liam Brand, 

Hon. Walter John (Pelham) 
Lord Pelham. 

MIDHURST. 

William Townley Mitford. 

SHOREHAM (NEW), 
Stephen Cave, 
Sir Perey Burrell, bt. 





WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Davenport Bromley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, bt., 
Henry Christopher Wise. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
William Scholefield, 
John Bright. 


COVENTRY. 
Morgan Treherne, 
Henry William Eaton. 
WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 
Hon. Thomas (Taylour) Ear] 
of Bective. 
KENDAL. 





George Carr Glyn. 





WIGHT (ISLE OF). 
Sir John Simeon, bt. 


Members. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Charles William (Bru- 

denell-Bruce) Lord C, W. 
Brudenell-Bruce, 
Richard Penruddocke Long. 
( Southern Division.) 
Hon. Henry Frederick 
(Thynne) Lord H. F, 
Thynne, 
Thomas Fraser Grove. 
CALNE. 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
| Sir John Neeld, bt., 
| Gabriel Goldney. 
CRICKLADE. 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard, 
Daniel Gooch. 

DEVIZES. 
Christopher Darby Griffith, 
| Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
|Rt. hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell-Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry Bingham Baring. 
MALMESBURY. 

Hon. Henry Charles (How- 
ard) Viscount Andover. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 

| Matthew Henry Marsh, 
| Edward William Terrick 





Hamilton. 
WESTBURY. 


| Sir Massey Lopes, bt. 
WILTON. 
'Edmund Antrobus. 





/WORCESTER COUNTY. 
| (Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Frederick Henry Wil- 
| liam Gough Calthorpe, 
| Harry Foley Vernon. 
( Western Division.) 
| Frederick Winn Knight, 
William Edward Dowdes- 

well, 

BEWDLEY. 

Sir Thomas Edward Win- 

nington, bt. 

DROITWICH. 

Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 

Pakington, bt. 

DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
EVESHAM, 

James Bourne, 
Edward Holland. 








List of 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
Albert Grant. 
WORCESTER. 
Alexander Clunes Sherriff, 
Richard Padmore. 





YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 
Frederick Acclom Milbank, 
Hon. William Ernest Dun- 

combe. 
(East Riding.) 
Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 
Lord Hotham, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
(NorthernDivision, West Riding.) 
Sir Francis Crossley, bt., 
Hon. Frederick Charles 
(Cavendish) Lord F. C. 
Cavendish. 
(SouthernDivision, West Riding.) 
Hon. William (Wentworth- 
Fitz William) Viscount Mil- 
ton. 
Henry Frederick Beaumont. 
BEVERLEY. 
Sir Henry Edwards, bt., 
Christopher Sykes. 
BRADFORD. 
Henry Wickham Wickham, 
William Edward Forster. 
HALIFAX, 
James Stansfeld, 
Edward Akroyd. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Thomas Pearson Crosland. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 
James Clay, 
Charles Morgan Norwood, 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, 
Isaac Holden. 
LEEDS. 
George Skirrow Beecroft, 
Edward Baines. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William Went- 
worth-Fitzwilliam, 

James Brown. 
NORTHALLERTON, 
Hon. Egremont William 

Lascelles 
PONTEFRACT. 
Hugh Culling Eardley Chil- 
ders, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 
RICHMOND. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, knt. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, 
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RIPON, 
Robert Kearsley, 
Lord John Hay. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
John Dent Dent. 
SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
George Hadfield. 


THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gallwey, 


" WAKEFIELD. 
William Henry Leatham. 
| WHITBY. 
| Charles Bagnall. 

YORK CITY. 
| James Lowther, 


| George Leeman. 





| BARONS OF THE 

CINQUE PORTS. 

| DOVER. 
Alexander George Dickson, 

_ Charles Kaye Freshfield. 

HASTINGS. 

|Hon. George Waldegrave- 

| Leslie, 

Patrick Francis Robertson. 
SANDWICH. 
Edward Knatchbull-Huges- 

sen, 
Charles Capper. 
HYTHE. 
Baron Mayer Amschel de 
Rothschild. 





‘4 


Lauchlan Bellingham Mac- 
kinnon, 





WALES. 
ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 

liams-Bulkeley, bt. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 





BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 
Hon. Godfrey Charles Mor- 
gan. 
BRECKNOCK, 
Howell Gwyn. 





CARDIGAN COUNTY. 
Sir Thomas Lloyd, bt. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
| Edward Lewis Pryse. 








Members. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
David Jones, 
David Pugh. 
CARMARTHEN, &c. 
William Morris. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Hon. George Douglas-Pen- 
nant. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Haghes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 

| Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
bt., 

| Robert Myddelton Biddulph, 

| DENBIGH, &c. 











Townshend Mainwaring. 





| FLINT COUNTY. 
‘Hon. (Richard de Aquila 
Grosvenor) Lord R. Gros- 


venor. 
FLINT, &c. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt. 


'GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 

‘Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 

Henry Hussey Vivian. 

CARDIFF, &c. 

James Frederick Dudley 

Crichton- Stuart. 
SWANSEA. 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 
MERTHYR TIDVIL. 
Rt. hon. Henry Austin Bruce. 


MERIONETH COUNTY. 
William Robert Maurice 
Wynne. 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. Charles Richard Doug- 
las Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
James Bevan Bowen. 
PEMBROKE. 
| Sir Hugh Owen Owen, bt. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
| John Henry Scourfield. 
| RADNOR COUNTY. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
NEW RADNOR. 
Richard Green Price, 




















List of 
SCOTLAND. . 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
William Dingwall Fordyce. 
ABERDEEN. 
William Henry Sykes. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
Alexander Struthers Finlay. 
AYRSHIRE. 
Sir James Fergusson, bt. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e. 
Rt. hon. Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie. 
BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Edward Henry John Crau- 
furd, 
BANFFSHIRE. 
Robert William Duff. 
BERWICKSHIRE, 
David Robertson. 
BUTESHIRE, 
James Lamont. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE, 
George Traill. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, &c. 
Samuel Laing. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS-SHIRES. 
William Patrick Adam. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
George Gustavus Walker. 
DUMFRIES, &c. 
William Ewart. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE, 
Hon. William Henry Walter 
(Mentague-Douglas-Scott) 
Earl of Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH 
Duncan McLaren, 
Rt. hon. James Moncreiff. 
BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 
William Miller. 
ELGIN ayp NAIRNSHIRE., 
Charles Lennox Cumming- 
Bruce. 
BURGHS OF ELGIN, &e. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff. 
FIFESHIRE, 
Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 


BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
&c, 
Edward Ellice, 
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KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Roger Sinclair Aytoun, 
FORFARSHIRE, 
Hon. Charles Carnegie. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE, 
Sir John Ogilvy, bt. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
William Edward Baxter. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss (Char- 
teris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON, &c. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguson 
Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 
Henry James Baillie. 
INVERNESS, é&c. 
Alexander Matheson. 
KINCARDINESHIRE., 
James Dyce Nicol. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, 
James Mackie. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
GLASGOW. 
William Graham, 
Robert Dalglish. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE, 
Peter McLagan. 
ORKNEY anv SHETLAND, 
Frederick Dundas. 
PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, bt. 
PERTH. 
Hon. Arthur FitzGerald Kin- 
naird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Archibald Alexander Speirs. 
PAISLEY. 
Humphrey Ewing Crum- 

Ewing. 
GREENOCK. 

Alexander Murray Dunlop. 

ROSS anp CROMARTY 

SHIRES. 

Sir James Matheson, bt. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir William Scott, bt. 





SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Hon. (Henry John Montagv- | 
Douglas-Scott) Lord H. | 


J. M. D. Scott. 


Members. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
John Elphinstone Erskine. 
STIRLING, &c. 

Lawrence. Oliphant. 


FALKIRK, &c. 
James Merry. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 
Rt. hon. Sir David Dundas, 
WIGTONSHIRE. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, bt. 


WIGTON, &c. 
George Young. 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIM. 
Edward O’Neill, 
George Henry Seymour. 


BELFAST. 
Samuel Gibson Getty, 
Charles Lanyon. 


CARRICKFERGUS. 
Robert Torrens. 


LISBURN. 
Edward Wingfield Verner. 


ARMAGH. 
Sir William Verner, bt., 
Sir James Mathew Stronge, 
bt. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 
John Vance. 
CARLOW. 
Dennis William Pack Beres- 
ford, 
Henry Bruen. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Osborne Stock. 
CAVAN. 
Hon. Hugh Annesley, 
Edward Saunderson. 


CLARE. 
Crofton M. Vandeleur, 
Sir Colman Michael 0’Logh- 
len, bt. 
ENNIS, 
William Stacpoole. 
CORK COUNTY. 
Nicholas Philpot Leader, 


BANDON BRIDGE. 


‘Hon. Henry Boyle Bernard. 


CORK (CITY). 
Nicholas Daniel Marphy, 


Jobn Francis Maguire. 





List of 


KINSALE. 
Sir George Conway Colt- 
hurst, bt. 
MALLOW. 
Edward Sullivan. 
YOUGHAL. 
Joseph Neale M‘Kenna. 


DONEGAL. 
Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Viscount Hamilton, 
Thomas Conolly. 


DOWNSHIRE. 

Hon. (Arthur Edwin Hill- 
Trevor) Lord A. E. Hill- 
Trevor, 

William Brownlow Forde. 


NEWRY. 
Arthur Charles Norres. 


DOWNPATRICK. 
David Stewart Ker. 


DUBLIN COUNTY. 
Thomas Edward Taylor, 


Ion Trant Hamilton. 


DUBLIN (CITY). 
Benjamin Lee Guinness, 
Jonathan Pim. 


DUBLIN (UNIVERSITY). 
Anthony Lefroy, 


FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn Edward Archdall, 
Hon. Henry Arthur Cole, 


ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. John Lowry Cole. 


GALWAY. 
William Henry Gregory, 
Hon. Ulick Canning (De 
Burgh) Lord Dunkellin. 


GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, 
bt., 


KERRY. 

Rt. hon. Valentine Augustus 
(Browne) Viscount Castle- 
rosse, 

Henry Arthur Herbert. 


TRALEE, 
O’Donoghue, Daniel (The 
O’Donoghue). 
KILDARE. 
William Henry Ford Cogan, 
Hon. (Otho Augustus Fitz- 
Gerald) Lord 0. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, 
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KILKENNY. 
George Leopold Bryan, 
Hon. Leopold George Fre- 
derick Agar-Ellis. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1867. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 

Prorogued successively from the 10th 

day of August to the 25th day of Octo- 

ber ; thence to the 20th day of November ; 

thence to the 15th day of January; 

thence to the 5th day of February; met 
this day for Despatch of Business. 


The Session of PantramentT was opened 
by Tue Queen in Person. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

HER MAJESTY, being seated on the 
Throne, adorned with Her Crown and 
Regal Ornaments, and attended by Her 
Officers of State :—The Paixce or Wares 
(in his Robes) sitting in his Chair on Her 

VOL, CLXXXYV. [rump sentes.] 


Maszsty’s right hand—(the Lords being in 
their Robes)—commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, through the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, to let 
the Commons know “It is Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure they attend Her immediately, in 
this House.’’ 


Who being come, with their Speaker ; 


The Lorp Cuancettor, taking Direc- 
tions from Her Maszsry, said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“In again recurring to your Advice 
and Assistance, I am happy to inform 
you that My Relations with Foreign 
Powers are on a friendly and satis- 
factory Footing. 


“T nore that the Termination of 
the War in which Prussia, Austria, 





and Italy have been engaged may 
B 
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lead to the Establishment of a durable 
Peace in Europe. 


“T wave suggested to the Govern- 
ment of the United States 2 Mode by 
which Questions pending between the 
Two Countries arising out of the late 
Civil War may receive amicable Solu- 
tion, and which, if met, as I trust it 
will be, in a corresponding Spirit, will 
remove all Grounds of possible Mis- 
understanding, and promote Relations 
of cordial Friendship. 


“THe War between Spain and the 
Republics of Chili and Pers still con- 
tinues, the good Offices of My Go- 
vernment, in conjunction with that of 
The Emperor of the French, having 
failed to effect a Reconciliation. If 
either by Agreement between the 
Parties themselves, or by the Media- 
tion of any other friendly Power, 
Peace shall be restored, the Object 
which I have had in view will equally 
be attained. 


“Discontent prevailing in some 
Provinces of the Turkish Empire has 
broken out in actual Insurrection in 
Crete. In common with My Allies, 
The Emperor of the French and The 
Emperor of Russia, I have abstained 
from any active Interference in these 
internal Disturbances, but Our joint 
Efforts have been directed to bringing 
about improved Relations between 
the Porte and its Christian Subjects, 
not inconsistent with the sovereign 
Rights of The Sultan. 


‘‘TueE protracted Negotiations which 
arose out of the Acceptance by Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern of the Govern- 
ment of the Danubian Principalities 
have been happily terminated by an 
Arrangement to which the Porte has 
given its ready Adhesion, and which 
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has been sanctioned by the Concur- 
rence of all the Powers, Signataries 
of the Treaty of 1856. 


“ Reso.utions in favour of a more 
intimate Union of the Provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick have been passed by their several 
Legislatures; and Delegates duly 
authorized and representing all Classes 
of Colonial Party and Opinion have 
concurred in the Conditions upon 
which such an Union may be best 
effected. In accordance with! their 
Wishes a Bill will be submitted to 
you, which, by the Consolidation of 
Colonial Interests and Resources, will 
give Strength to the several Provinces 
as Members of the same Empire, and 
animated by Feelings of Loyalty to 
the same Sovereign. 


“T nave heard with deep Sorrow 
that the Calamity of Famine has 
pressed heavily on My Subjects in 
some Parts of India. Instructions 
were issued to My Government in 
that Country to make the utmost 
Exertions to mitigate the Distress 
which prevailed during the Autumn 
of last Year. The Blessing of an 
abundant Harvest has since that Time 
materially improved the Condition of 
the suffering Districts. 


“THe persevering Efforts and un- 
scrupulous Assertions of treasonable 
Conspirators abroad have, during the 
last Autumn, excited the Hopes of 
some disaffected Persons in Jreland, 
and the Apprehensions of the loyal 
Population ; but the firm, yet tem- 
perate Exercise of the Powers entrust- 
ed to the Executive, and the Hostility 
manifested against the Conspiracy by 
Men of all Classes and Creeds, have 
greatly tended to restore Public Con- 
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fidence, and have rendered hopeless 
any Attempt to disturb the general 
Tranquillity. I trust that you may 
consequently be enabled to dispense 
with the Continuance of any excep- 
tional Legislation for that Part of 
My Dominions. 


“ T acKNOWLEDGE, with deep Thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, the great 
Decrease that has taken place in the 
Cholera, and in the Pestilence which 
has attacked our Cattle ; but the con- 
tinued Prevalence of the latter in some 
Foreign Countries, and its occasional 
Re-appearance in this, will still render 
necessary some special Measures of 
Precaution ; and I trust that the Visi- 
tation of the former will lead to in- 
creased Attention to those Sanitary 
Measures which Experience has shown 
to be the best Preventive. 


« Estimatine as of the highest Im- 
portance an adequate Supply of pure 
and wholesome Water, I have directed 
the Issue of a Commission to inquire 
into the best Means of permanently 
securing such a Supply for the Me- 
tropolis, and for the principal Towns 
in densely-peopled Districts of the 
Kingdom. 


Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“T nave directed the Estimates for 
the ensuing Year to be laid before 
you. They have been prepared with 
a due Regard to Economy, and to the 
Requirements of the public Service. 


“ You will, I am assured, give your 
ready Assent to a moderate Expendi- 
ture calculated to improve the Condi- 
tion of My Soldiers, and to lay the 
Foundation of an efficient Army of 
Reserve, 


{Fresrvanr 5, 1867} 
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My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“Your Attention will again be 
called to the State of the Representa- 
tion of the People in Parliament ; and 
I trust that your Deliberations, con- 
ducted in a Spirit of Moderation and 
mutual Forbearance, may lead to the 
Adoption of Measures which, without 
unduly disturbing the Balance of 
political Power, shall freely extend 
the Elective Franchise. 


“Tue frequent Occurrence of Dis- 
agreements between Employers of 
Labour and their Workmen, causing 
much private Suffering and public 
Loss, and occasionally leading, as is 
alleged, to Acts of Outrage and Vio- 
lence, has induced Me to issue a Com- 
mission to inquire into and report 
upon the Organization of Trades 
Unions and other Associations, whe- 
ther of Workmen or Employers, with 
Power to suggest any Improvement 
of the Law for their mutual Benefit. 
Application will be made to you for 
Parliamentary Powers, which will be 
necessary to make this Inquiry effec- 
tive. 


“T wave directed Bills to be laid 
before you for the Extension of the 
beneficial Provisions of the Factory 
Acts to other Trades specially re- 
ported on by the Royal Commission 
on the Employment of Children, and 
for the better Regulation, according 
to the Principle of those Acts, of 
Workshops where Women and Chil- 
dren are largely employed. 


“Tue Condition of the Mercantile 
Marine has attracted My serious At- 
tention. Complaints are made that 
the Supply of Seamen is deficient, and 
that the Provisions for their Health 
and Discipline on board Ship are im- 

B2 
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perfect. Measures will be submitted 
to you with a view to increase the 
Efficiency of this important Service. 


*‘T nave observed with Satisfaction 
the Relaxations recently introduced 
into the Navigation Laws of France. 
I have expressed to The Emperor of 
the French My Readiness to submit 
to Parliament a Proposal for the Ex- 
tinction, on equitable Terms, of the 
Exemptions from local Charges on 
Shipping which are still enjoyed by 
a limited Number of Individuals in 
British Ports; and His Imperial Ma- 
jesty has, in anticipation of this Step, 
already admitted British Ships to the 
Advantage of the new Law. A Bill 
upon this Subject will forthwith be 
laid before you. 


“ A Brut will also be submitted to 
you for making better Provision for 
the Arrangement of the Affairs of 
Railway Companies which are unable 
to meet their Engagements. 


“ Measures will be submitted to 
you for Improving the Management 
of sick and other Poor in the Metro- 
polis, and for a Re-distribution of some 
of the Charges for Relief therein. 


Your Attention will also be called 
to the Amendment of the Law of 
Bankruptcy ; to the Consolidation of 
the Courts of Probate and Divorce 
and Admiralty; and to the Means of 
disposing, with greater Despatch and 
Frequency, of the increasing Business 
in the Superior Courts of Common 
Law and at the Assizes. 


“Tue Relations between Landlord 
and Tenant in Jreland have engaged 
My anxious Attention, and a Bill will 
be laid before you which, without 
interfering with the Rights of Pro- 
perty, will offer direct Encouragement 
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to Occupiers of Land to improve their 
Holdings, and provide a simple Mode 
of obtaining Compensation for per- 
manent Improvements. 


“T commenp to your careful Con- 
sideration these and other Measures 
which will be brought before you; and 
I pray that your Labours may, under 
the Blessing of Providence, conduce 
to the Prosperity of the Country, and 
the Happiness of My People.” 


Then Her Masesty retired. 


Rott or tHe Lorvs—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table (in 
the usual Manner) a List of the Lords 
Temporal in the Second Session of the 
Nineteenth Parliament of the United King- 
see The same was Ordered to lie on the 

able. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


Charles Stanley Viscount Monck, in that 
Part of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland called Ireland, having 
been created Baron Monck of Ballytrammon 
in the County of Wexford—Was (in the 
usual Manner) introduced. 


Gustavus Frederick Viscount Boyne, in 
that Part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called Ireland, having 
been created Baron Brancepeth of Brance- 
peth in the County Palatine of Durham— 
Was (in the usual Manner) introduced. 

Writs and Returns electing The Vis- 
count Templetown a Representative Peer 
for Ireland in the Room of the late Earl 
of Lanesborough, deceased, with the Cer- 
tificate of the Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land annexed thereto— Delivered (on Oath), 
and Certificate read. 


The Marquess Camden — Sat first in 
Parliament after the Death of his Father. 


The Earl of Chesterfield—Sat first in 
Parliament after the Death of his Father. 
SELECT VESTRIES. 

Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


Taz QUEEN’S SPEECH having been 
reported by The Lonp CHanceLLor ;— 
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ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in rising to move 
an humble Address in answer to Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
Throne, said: My Lords, in approaching 
my arduous and responsible task, I cannot 
but wish it had been committed to some 
Peer of greater experience in your Lord- 
ships’ House than I can in any way pretend 
to. The topics suggested by the Speech 
are so numerous, so varied, and so impor- 
tant, that it will be impossible to give 
each of them, in so short a time, anything 
like the consideration they deserve. I 
will, however, presume to touch upon a 
few of the principal matters referred to. 

Your Lordships will, I have no doubt, 
fully concur with me in the belief that the 
first topic in the Speech has been so placed 
from a due regard to its importance—for to 
this country the question of peace or war 
is one of the deepest interest. It must, 
therefore, be a matter of great satisfaction 
to your Lordships to be assured that Her 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers 
continue to be of the most friendly de- 
scription. When you remember that so 
recently as last year the peace of Europe 
was disturbed by a sanguinary war, it is, 
indeed, satisfactory for us to learn that 
Her Majesty can express a confident 
hope in the duration of peace in Europe. 
The blessings of peace are so great that it 
is impossible to overrate them. It is, 
therefore, matter for further congratula- 
tion that those difficult questions which 
exist between the United States and this 
country—questions which have given rise 
to a considerable amount of apprehension 
in the minds of a large portion of the 
population of this country, are now in the 
way of a speedy and satisfactory solution. 
My Lords, I believe that but one feeling 
animates the people of this country ; and 
that is a most cordial desire to be on 
friendly terms with the people of the 
great American Republic. And while it 
is right and proper for this country to 
maintain what they may fairly regard as 
their own right, it is not unbecoming for 
a great nation like ours, should feelings of 
irritation arise, to make such concessions 
as we may make without injury to our 
honour in order to secure the continuance 
of friendly relations with Foreign Powers, 
which are so important to our prosperity. 
My Lords, Her Majesty has told us that 
She regrets the continuance of the war 
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between Spain and Chile and Peru; and 
we can heartily join with her in the hope 
that peace between those belligerents may 
soon be restored. During the recess your 
Lordships’ attention has doubtless been 
called to the insurrection in Crete, and 
your Lordships had, no doubt, read with 
heartfelt pity the record of the heroic and 
gallant struggles which bave taken place 
on that island. I think it is a matter of 
some satisfaction that the insurrection took 
place while Parliament was not sitting. 
I cannot forget the struggle which was 
made by a gallant nation—the Poles—and 
that during that struggle injudicious ex- 
pressions used by Members of Parliament 
were construed into meaning that this 
country was prepared to afford a far 
larger amount of sympathy for the cause 
than was ever intended. I think that 
the Members of the Legislature should 
bear in mind the great responsibility 
which attaches to their utterances. We 
have seen the result in the case of 
Poland, and I cannot but rejoice that the 
insurrection in Crete took place when this 
House was not sitting, because expressions 
of sympathy might have been regarded as 
promises of material assistance which we 
were unable to afford. The House will, 
however, learn with great satisfaction 
that Her Majesty has been enabled, in 
common with her allies, to bring about 
improved relations between the Porte and 
its Christian subjects not inconsistent with 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan. My 
Lords, that observation applies not only to 
Crete, but also to the Danubian Principa- 
lities, an arrangement having been made 
to which the Porte had given its ready ad- 
hesion, and which has been sanctioned 
by all the Powers signataries of the Treaty 
of 1856. 

While, however, my Lords, we look with 
satisfaction to our relations with Foreign 
Powers, we should not lose sight of the 
interests of those colonies which, sheltered 
under our fostering care, have grown and 
increased in strength until they have as- 
sumed the importance and responsibilities 
of large communities. It must accord- 
ingly be gratifying to know that a Bill 
is to be introduced for the consoli- 
dation of their interests and resources. We 
should all be heartily glad if the same 
love of peace and desire for union which 
prevails in our North American Colonies 
existed in every other portion of the 
British Empire. Unhappily a widely- 
spread conspiracy has for some years dig- 
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turbed the security of the loyal portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. But 
we have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the designs of the misguided men 
who engaged in that senseless undertaking 
have been completely defeated by the pru- 
dent precautions which have been taken 
by the Government, and also to some ex- 
tent, we may hope, by the reviving loyalty 
of some of the persons who had been de- 
luded by the machinations of the leading 
conspirators. The danger has now, in a 
great measure, passed away ; and, happily, 
the spirit of disaffection has extended to 
only a small portion of the population of 
Ireland, while the whole course of those 
events has shown that the vast majority 
of that population, of all creeds and classes, 
are sincerely attached to the Crown and 
Government of the United Kingdom. 

Her Majesty expresses the deep sorrow 
with which She has heard of the dread- 
ful famine which since last summer has 
afflicted some portion of Her Indian 
subjects; and there is not one among 
your Lordships who does not share in 
that feeling, and who will not rejoice 
with Her Majesty in the termination of 
so great a calamity. At the meeting 
of Parliament at the commencement of 
last year, a large portion of the agricul- 
tural interest of this country was greatly 
affected by the cattle plague, which oc- 
casioned great suffering and distress in 
many districts; but your Lordships will 
hear with satisfaction that by reason of the 
important measures which were passed by 
Parliament, or in consequence of the na- 
tural dying out of the disease in the winter 
months, the scourge has passed away. We 
have, however, since had to meet a more 
serious peril to our social welfare and 
prosperity created by a visitation of cho- 
lera. That, too, has passed away; but 
the poison of that disease is so subtle and 
so deadly, that it is evidently the duty of 
those charged with the responsibility of 
Government to take every precaution 
against the recurrence of such a calamity ; 
and therefore we must learn with satis- 
faction that a Royal Commission is about 
to be appointed for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the important sanitary sub- 
ject of the supply of pure water to our 
towns and cities. While referring to that 
topic, I will venture to express a hope that 
the owners of property throughout the. 
country will do all in their power to 
aid in furthering these efforts for the pro- 
motion of the public health, and that they 


Earl Beauchamp 
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will all in that respect imitate the good 
example set us by Her Majesty. The 
Royal Speech afterwards contains a refer- 
ence to the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form; andI am sure your Lordships will 
heartily rejoice to know that there exists 
at last a prospect of bringing that long- 
vexed question to a satisfactory settlement. 
It is impossible for me to say what may be 
the nature of the proposal Her Majesty’s 
Government will have to submit to Parlia- 
ment upon this subject; but we must all 
earnestly hope that it will be one caleu- 
lated to improve the constitution of the 
country. 

The questions of our sanitary condi- 
tion and of Parliamentary Reform are 
no doubt of immense consequence ; but I 
venture to think that in their immediate 
bearing on the National welfare they must 
yield to that great danger which is impend- 
ing over the country in consequence of the 
baleful operations of the trades unions. We 
have adopted the principle of free trade 
in our whole commercial policy; but I 
believe that freedom of trade cannot 
exist without freedom of labour, and 
that this country cannot maintain its 
position as the industrial centre of the 
commercial world if the operations of the 
trades unions restrict the employment of 
labour and prevent the artisans from 
making the best use they can of their 
skill and industry. Adam Smith, in his 
Wealth of Nations, lays down the doctrine 
that the patrimony of the working-man 
consists in his strength and dexterity of 
hand, and that anything that prevents 
him from employing that strength and 
dexterity is a violation of his just rights. 
The restrictions which are now imposed 
on the working-men of this country are of 
a different kind from those which were 
contemplated by Adam Smith, but they 
are not the less serious nor less dangerous. 
It is possibly within the knowledge. of 
your Lordships that important trades and 
branches of manufactures formerly exe- 
cuted in this country are passing away 
from us in consequence of the operations 
of a portion of our artisans; and those 
artisans not only injure themselves by the 
course they have thought fit to adopt, 
but they deprive other people of the op- 
portunity of earning their accustomed 
wages, and thus they materially diminish 
the general means of subsistence. I am 
persuaded that your Lordships will do all 
you can to render the inquiries of the 
Royal Commission into this subject as 
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effective as possible. I further believe 
that you will heartily join in returning 
your humble thanks to Her Majesty for 
the interest She has exhibited in the con- 
dition of children employed in factories. 
The factory laws already form one of the 
brightest pages in our National legislation, 
and we shall all heartily rejoice if any 
considerable addition can be made to that 
legislation during the course of the pre- 
sent Session. Another important subject, 
to which Her Majesty refers, is the relief 
of embarrassed railway companies ; and it 
is manifestly desirable that some mode 
should, if possible, be adopted of enabling 
them to meet their liabilities. Her Ma- 
jesty also informs us that the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland is also to 
engage our attention during the present 
Session. It is not for me, unacquainted 
as I am with Ireland, to express any 
opinion upon that question ; but of this I 
feel assured, that if any simple mode can 
be provided of giving compensation for 
permanent improvements, it will go far to 
settle a question which has disturbed a 
considerable part of Ireland, and heal a 
very dangerous sore. I shall be ashamed 
to trespass any longer on your Lordships’ 
attention, but I cannot prevail on myself 
to conclude without making one other ob- 
servation. In these times, when efforts 
are made to persuade this and other coun- 
tries that the people of England are dis- 
satisfied with the institutions under which 
they live, I cannot refrain from noting 
with satisfaction and pleasure—in which I 
am sure all your Lordships will share— 
the enthusiastic reception accorded to the 
Queen in Her recent visit to one of the great 
mining districts of the kingdom. Her Ma- 
jesty was received on that occasion with a 
most cordial welcome; the highest and the 
lowest vied with each other in demonstra- 
tions of affection to their Sovereign. I 
venture to think that no occasion could 
have been more appropriate for Her Ma- 
jesty to re-appear among Her people, as 
the national exponent of their sympathies, 
whether of sorrow or joy, than the inaugu- 
ration of a monument to the memory of 
that great Prince whose wisdom diminished 
the care, as his affection enhanced the 
happiness, of Her who was at once his 
Monarch and his wife. The Queen did 
not need that overwhelming burst of 
loyalty and attachment to convince. Her 
how dearly prized by Her loving subjects 
is that personal discharge of duties which, 
though not essential to State affairs, mate- 
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rially conduce to the chivalrous affection 
entertained for the person of the Queen. 
Her Majesty now approaches the comple- 
tion of the thirtieth year of Her reign, 
and I venture to think that, in the course 
of the thousand years during which the 
long line of Her illustrious ancestors has 
wielded the sceptre now swayed by Her 
Majesty’s hands, there is no period of 
thirty years which will justly challenge 
comparison with that now elapsed, for the 
attention bestowed on the welfare and 
prosperity of the people; and I make 
bold to say that if Parliament in its wisdom 
should fulfil the designs of the Queen, and 
apply itsclf in that spirit of moderation 
and forbearance, so wisely recommended 
to us from the Throne, to the consideration 
of the measures promised in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, this present Session will take no 
unworthy place among its predecessors of 
this happy reign. The occasion to which 
I have referred—the visits to Wolverhamp- 
ton—affords a convincing testimony that 
the attention which the Crown and the 
Legislature have given to the condition of 
the people has borne abundant fruit in 
dutiful attachment to the Queen, and in a 
profound appreciation of the institutions 
under which it is our blessing to live; 
and, my Lords, no one can doubt that in 
the person of the Queen has been fulfilled 
the prediction of the Poet— 
“ Entire and sure that monarch’srule must prove 

Who founds her greatness on her subjects’ love.’, 
My Lords, I beg to move the following 
humble Address to Her Majesty, thanking 
Her Majesty for Her Most Gracious Speech 
from the Throne :— 


MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 
“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble Thanks to Your Majesty for Your Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speechi ~ 


“We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty's Re- 
lations with Foreign Powers are on a friendly and 
satisfactory Footing, and we join with Your Ma- 
jesty in the Hope that the Termination of the 
War in which Prussia, Austria, and Italy have 
been engaged may tend to the Establishment of 
durable Peace in Europe. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
learn with Satisfaction that Your Majesty has 
suggested to the Government of the Vnited States 
a Mode by which Questions, pending between the 
Two Countries, arising out of the late Civil War, 
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may receive an amicable Solution, and which, if 
met,as Your Majesty trusts it will be, in a cor- 
responding Spirit, will remove all Grounds of 
possible Misunderstanding, and promote Relations 
of cordial Friendship. 


“Wirn Your Majesty, we regret the Continu- 
anée of the War between Spain and the Republics 
of Chili and Peru, and we lament that the good 
Offices of Your Majesty’s Government, in con- 
junction with that of The Emperor of the French, 
should have failed to have effected a Reconcilia- 
tion. It will be a Cause of Satisfaction to us, if 
either by Agreement between the Parties them- 
selves, or by the Mediation of any other friendly 
Power, Peace should be restored. 


“We have observed with Regret that Discon- 
tent prevailing in some Provinces of the Turkish 
Empire has broken out in actual Insurrection in 
Crete ; but we learn with Satisfaction, that in 
common with Your Majesty’s Allies, The “Em- 
peror of the French and The Emperor of Russia, 
Your Majesty has abstained from any active In- 
terference in those internal Disturbances ; and 
that the Efforts of Your Majesty and Your Allies 
have been directed to bring about such improved 
Relations between the Porte and its Christian 
Subjects as are not inconsistent with the sovereign 
Rights of The Sultan, 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the protracted Negotiations which arose out 
of the Acceptance by Prince Charles of Hohen- 
sollern of the Government of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities have been happily terminated by an 
Arrangement to which the Porte has given its 
ready Adhesion, and which has been sanctioned 
by the Concurrence of all the Powers, Signataries 
of the Treaty of 1856. 


“WE rejoice to be informed by Your Majesty 
that Resolutions in favour of a more intimate 
Union of the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick have been passed by their 
several Legislatures, and that Delegates duly au- 
thorized, and representing all Classes of Colonial 
Party and Opinion, have concurred in the Con- 
ditions upon which such an Union may be best 
effected. We assure Your Majesty that we will 
give our most careful Attention to the Bill which, 
in accordance with the Wishes of those Colonies, 
Your Majesty has directed to be submitted to us, 
and which, by the Consolidation of Colonial In- 
terests and Resources, will, we trust, give Strength 
to the several Provinces as Members of the same 
Empire, and animated by Feelings of Loyalty to 
the same Sovereign. 


“ Wz have heard with deep Sorrow that the 
Calamity of Famine has pressed heayily on Your 
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Majesty’s Subjects in some Parts of India. We 
thank Your Majesty for informing us that Instruc- 
tions were issued to Your Majesty’s Government 
in that Country to make the utmost Exertions to 
mitigate the Distress which prevailed during the 
Autumn of last Year; and we rejoice that the 
Blessing of an abundant Harvest has since that 
Time materially improved the Condition of the 
suffering Districts. 


“We have observed with deep Concern that 
the persevering Efforts and unscrupulous Asser- 
tions of treasonable Conspirators abroad have, 
during the last Autumn, excited the Hopes of some 
disaffected Persons in Ireland, and the Apprehen- 
sions of the loyal Population ; but we learn with 
the greatest Satisfaction that the firm yet tempe- 
rate Exercise of the Powers entrusted to the 
Executive, and the Hostility manifested against 
the Conspiracy by Men of all Classes and Creeds, 
have greatly tended to restore Public Confidence, 
and rendered hopeless any Attempt to disturb the 
general Tranquillity. With Your Majesty, we 
consequently trust that we may be enabled to 
dispense with the Continuance of any exceptional 
Legislation for that Part of Your Majesty’s 
Dominions. 


“ Wirn Your Majesty we join in acknowledging, 
with deep Thankfulness to Almighty God, the 
great Decrease which has taken place in the 
Cholera, and in the Pestilence which has attacked 
our Cattle ; we regret that the continued Preva- 
lence of the latter in some Foreign Countries, and 
its occasional Re-appearance in this, will still 
render necessary some special Measures of Pre- 
caution ; but we trust that the Visitation of the 
former will add to increased Attention to those 
Sanitary Measures which Experience has shown 
to be its best Preventive. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that, estimating as of the highest Importance an 
adequate Supply of pure and wholesome Water, 
Your Majesty has directed the Issue of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the best Means of permanently 
securing such a Supply for the Metropolis, and 
for the principal Towns in densely-peopled Districts 
of the Kingdom. 


“We convey to Your Majesty our humble Thanks 
for informing us, that our Attention will again be 
called to the State of the Representation of the 
People in Parliament ; and, with Your Majesty, 
we trust that our Deliberations, conducted in a 
Spirit of Moderation and mutual Forbearance» 
may lead to the Adoption of Measures which, 
without unduly disturbing the Balance of Poli- 
tical Power, shall freely extend the Elective Fran. 
chise, ; 
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“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that the frequent Occurrence of Disagreements 
between Employers of Labour and their Work- 
men, causing much private Suffering and public 
Loss, and occasionally leading, as is alleged, to 
Acts of Outrage and Violence, has induced Your 
Majesty to issue a Commission to inquire into and 
report upon the Organization of Trades Unions 
and other Associations, whether of Workmen or 
Employers, with Power to suggest any Improve- 
ment of the Law for their mutual Benefit. We | 
assure Your Majesty that any Parliamentary | 
Powers which may be necessary for making that 
Inquiry effective will be readily given by us. 


{ 





' 


“We convey to Your Majesty our humble Thanks 
for having directed Bills to be laid before us for 
the Extension of the beneficial Provisions of the | 
Factory Acts to other Trades specially reported 
on by the Royal Commission on the Employment 
of Children, and for the better Regulation, ac- 
cording to the Principle of those Acts, of Work- 
shops where Women and Children are largely 
employed. 


| 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
the Condition of the Mercantile Marine has at- | 
tracted the serious Attention of Your Majesty, | 
and that Measures will be submitted to us with a | 
view to increase the Efficiency of that important 
Service. 


‘‘We learn with Satisfaction that Relaxations | 
have been lately introduced into the Navigation 
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of Probate and Divorce and Admiralty ; also to 
the Means of disposing, with greater Despatch 
and Frequency, of the increasing Business in the 
Superior Courts of Common Law and at the 
Assizes. 


“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that the Relations between Landlord and 
Tenant in Jreland have engaged the anxious 
Attention of Your Majesty, and that a Bill will 
be laid before us, which, without interfering with 
the Rights of Property, will offer direct Encou- 
ragement to Occupiers of Land to improve their 
Holdings, and provide a simple Mode of obtaining 
Compensation for permanent Improvements. 


‘*Wirn Your Majesty, we pray that our La- 
bours may, under the Blessing of Providence, 
conduce to the Prosperity of the Country and 
the Happiness of Your People.” 


Lorpv DELAMERE: My Lords, in 
rising to second this Address, I must ven- 
ture, in the first place, to ask for your 
Lordships’ indulgence, which I am satisfied 
was never yet refused. I have been some 
time a Member of your Lordships’ House, 
but I have never before ventured to address 
you; and though I cannot say that I ama 


| young Member in any sense of the word, 


I am sure that, whatever indulgence your 
Lordships would extend to the youngest 
Member of your House will not be with- 
held from me. I find myself in a position 


Laws of France ; that Your Majesty has expressed | of no ordinary difficulty. I find myself 
to The Emperor of the French Your Readiness | like a man placed before an overwhelming 
to submit to Parliament a Proposal for the Ex- | feast who, with the best intentions, “ hath 


tinction, on equitable Terms, of the Exemptions 
from local Charges on Shipping which are still 
enjoyed by a limited Number of Individuals in 
British Ports; and that His Imperial Majesty | 
has, in anticipation of this Step, already admitted 
British Ships to the Advantage of the new Law. 
We will give our careful Attention to the Bill 
upon this Subject which Your Majesty has directed 
to be forthwith laid before us. 


“ We humbly assure Your Majesty that we will 
give our most serious Consideration to the Bill 
which is to be submitted to us for making better 
Provision for the Arrangement of the Affairs of 
Railway Companies which are unable to meet 
their Engagements; as well as to any Measures 
for improving the Management of sick and other 
Poor in the Metropolis, and for a Re-distribution 
of some of the Charges for Relief therein. 


“Our most careful Attention will be given to 
the Measures for the Amendment of the Law of 
Bankruptcy, and the Consolidation of the Courts 


not stomach for it all.” The bill of fare 
is so large, that I can only venture to 
select a fev dishes; or to speak more 
seriously, there are matters so various, 
so vast, and of such great and para- 
mount importance contained in the Queen’s 
Speech, that even if I were disposed to 
trespass on your Lordships’ time at any 
length—which I am not—it would require 
more vast and varied knowledge than I 
have any claim to, to deal with them with 
that justice which many of the subjects 
command. 

With regard to the first paragraph, inti- 
mating the existence of cordial relations 
with all foreign Powers, the assurance it 
conveys, although of the old stereotyped 
character, has, under present circumstances, 
far more than its usual significance, and 
will be received generally, I am sure, in a 
spirit of very deep and very earnest thank- 
fulness. When we look back on the last 
year—when we consider the extraordinary 





. 
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number of events crowded within that 
brief space—how kingdoms have been over- 
thrown, dynasties changed, battles waged 
and won, Europe dismembered and re- 
constructed, we can scarcely imagine that 
all these things, having taken place within 
so small a space—almost within a few 
weeks—should have yet assumed a charac- 
ter of such permanent durability as to 
promise to be lasting institutions, and 
afford a reasonable hope that the result of 
all these commotions would be to secure 
the peace of Europe. I fervently hope it 
may be so. 

The next paragraph in the Speech deals 
with the questions pending between this 
country and the Government of the 
United States; and I am sure your Lord- 
ships will hear with satisfaction that it 
is likely that the differences which have 
existed between the two Governments may 
soon be amicably settled by arbitration. 
The noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs deserves great credit for the course 
he has taken on this subject. It requires 
more courage to pursue a course of concilia- 
tion, than one of irritation and resistance, 
and I hope the wisdom of such a course will 
be generally acknowledged, and that it will 
lay the foundation of lasting friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Your Lordships will be sorry to hear 
that the war between Spain and the 
Republics of Chile and Peru still con- 
tinues ; but your Lordships will be glad 
to hear that there is a fair prospect of 
bringing about improved relations between 
Turkey and its Cretan subjects. With 
respect to the proposed Confederation of 
the British Provinces in North America, 
I feel that the welfare and well-being of 
that country can only be considered as 
second to ourown. ‘The cheerfulness with 
which necessarily imposed self-sacrifices 
have been borne, the resolute attitude op- 
posed to the Fenian insurrection, and the 
universal loyalty invariably displayed to- 
wards the British Crown, must always 
command our highest respect and conside- 
ration for the Canadian people, and render 
it a matter of pleasure as well as policy 
to draw as closely as possible the bonds 
of union between us. I am sure, also, 
that your Lordships will be glad to hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
consider it necessary to continue the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
that is one of the best evidences of the 
wisdom of the course which hds been 
pursued by the Executive. Weare all of 
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us willing to bear testimony to the ad- 
mirable mixture of firmness and concilia- 
tion which characterized the Administration 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Kimberley), and I hope the noble Lord 
now at the head of affairs in Ireland (the 
Marquess of Abercorn) will prove himself 
no unworthy successor; and I trust that, 
without having to recur to stringent mea- 
sures, we may sce the end of this deplor- 
able, but happily unsuccessful, attempt of 
a party of misguided men to subvert all 
lawful authority in Ireland. In connection 
with this I may allude to another topic in 
another part of the Speech, but which is 
so closely interwoven with it that one is 
in fact a continuance, if not an equal part 
and parcel of the other—I mean that 
alluding to the relations between Landlord 
and Tenant. There are two much-vexed 
questions always supposed to lie at the root 
of all Irish grievances—the Established 
Church, and the land system as applied 
in Ireland. The first of these we are 
not now called upon to discuss, but 
the other is a question of great im- 
portance, which concerns the whole coun- 
try — the owner of land, the occupier 
of land, the Roman Catholic priest, and 
the Protestant clergyman. It affects every 
one, and there can be no doubt that it is 
a matter of very great difficulty and of 
very great importance. Some are of opi- 
nion that legislation is necessary; but 
others say that legislation would only be 
an interference between capital and labour, 
and that it must be left between the man 
who lets the land and the man who holds 
it; that it must be left to the natural 
course of things to be set right. I am 
sorry to say the natural course of things 
has been in operation for a considerable 
length of time, and it has not done much 
for it yet. I only mention this to show 
the value of what I trust will be the 
action of Parliament upon the subject. I 
am glad that Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken the question in hand, and 
I trust it will be satisfactorily settled 
by a Government at the head of which 
is my noble Friend, himself an Irish pro- 
prietor; and I may be allowed to say 
before his face it is an additional qualifi- 
cation for settling the question that his 
whole life has been an unvarying testi- 
mony of his practical anxiety for the wel- 
fare of all whom Providence has placed 
under him. We do not want securities 
for men who have neither capital nor en- 
terprize; but we do want security that 
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the man who has both, and who spends 
both upon the land that he tills, should 
not be deprived of the fruits of his in- 
dustry, or that the landlord should reap 
the whole of the advantages which his 
enterprize and industry have conferred 
upon the land. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can do this, they will do more to 
settle the agitation in Ireland, and to re- 
store peace and tranquillity to the coun- 
try, than by the most stringent measure 
of coercion which it is possible to propose. 
Such measures are but the irritating, 
though alas necessary, remedies that attack 
the manifest symptoms of the disease ; 
the other would go far towards laying the 
axe to the root of the evil itself. 

My Lords, the next points to whichI wish 
to call your Lordships’ attention are the 
eases of the cholera and the cattle plague. 
I am happy to learn that the former dis- 
ease appears to be expiring ; but there are 
signs that the cattle plague may again 
break out. My Lords, I come from a 
part of the country which, unhappily, suf- 
fered considerably from its ravages, and I 
believe that our sad experience has left us 
so entirely in the dark as to any means of 
prevention or cure, that if it should unhap- 
pily break out again, there are no better 
means to stop its ravages than those that 
were before resorted to—that is, to stamp 
out the disease by slaughtering the animals 
that are infected. Then as to sanitary mea- 
sures, nothing can be better than an ade- 
quate supply of pure and wholesome water, 
respecting which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment announce they are about to issue a 
Commission of Inquiry especially with re- 
gard to the metropolis. If this can be 
effected, it will be the best preservative 
that can be devised against cholera, In 
addition to this, there are several other 
measures of administration which are pro- 
posed—a measure for making better pro- 
vision for the arrangement of the affairs 
of railways, for improving the manage- 
ment of the sick and other poor in the 
metropolis, and also various legal reforms 
and improvements to which I have no 
doubt your Lordships’ attention will in 
due time be called. 

“ There are one or two other important 
subjects to which I wish to allude be- 
fore I sit down. The first is the or- 
ganization of capital and labour. I be- 
lieve that legislation can do little in 

' this matter except by laying down sound 
economical principles and protecting every 
man in the freedom of his own industry. 
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I must say this for the working men of 
the kingdom, my Lords, that I have al- 
ways found them amenable to reason. I 
have had, in one way or another, a good 
deal to do with working men, and I have 
always found that they were open to 
reason. But, my Lords, I cannot say as 
much for the men who lead and guide ; 
them; men with ready tongues and mis- 
chievous brains, anxious at any price to 
secure their own momentary importance, 
and careless of the dangers and difficulties 
into which they are leading those who place 
only too implicit confidence inthem. I am 
willing to admit that trades unions were, in 
their origin, perfectly legal, and might even 
in parts of their operation be beneficial. 
So long as the capitalists of this country 
were making large profits, it was reason- 
able that a portion of those profits should 
be transferred to labour, in order to ame- 
liorate their condition and improve their 
wages. But, then, when profits had reached 
their minimum, when the trade of the 
country was in a state of collapse, is it 
reasonable that the rate of wages should 
still be insisted on being kept up to the 
same high standard? My Lords, I want 
the eyes of the working men to be opened 
to their own suicidal policy. They are 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
The trades unions may decide that the 
working man shall not take less than a 
given rate of wages; but they cannot 
compel the employer to give those wages. 
“ One man may bring a horse unto the brink, 
But five-and-twenty cannot make him drink.” 
It has been well said that capital is a coy 
nymph; and that if she be too roughly 
wooed she is apt to fly away. My Lords, are 
there not signs that she is preparing to fly 
away? Carpenters’ work is now, to a 
large extent, imported from abroad; the 
frames of doors and windows are now pre- 
pared abroad and imported into this coun- 
try. It is important, then, to consider 
what, under these circumstances, ought to 
be done. With respect to the state of 
trade at home, I can speak for myself. I 
have*had a good deal of work done within 
the last two or three years; and last year 
I was told by a master builder, whom I 
employed, ‘‘ My Lord, if I had this work 
to undertake again I would not make the 
same terms with your Lordship that I 
have done; I would charge one-third 
more in price, and I would not enter into 
any contract as to the time when it should 
be done.’’ How singular is the conduct 
of the London shipwrights. Think for a 
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moment what that conduct is. The men 
have struck for 7s. a day; they refuse to 
work for 6s, 6d. a day; that is, for over 
£100 a year—a larger income than that 
which is enjoyed by many Government 
clerks and poor curates. But that is not 
all. They are willing, they say, to take 
6s. 6d. a day, if an excuse can be made for 
them, and it can be made to appear that 
they are getting 7s.a day, because under 
no emergency is it to be supposed that 
their rate of wages is to be lowered. This, 
then, is the state of things. The men 
have refused 6s. 6d.; that is to say, they 
have refused an income of more than £100 
a year. Their families are thrown upon 
the parish, and the wealthy are called 
upon to subscribe for them, and out of the 
charity of the people of England these 
destitute people are to be supported who 
“have refused 6s. Sd. a day; and more than 
that, the parish rates will be raised on 
people who earn 5s. a day to compel them 
to support men who refuse to work for 
6s. 6d. One thing more. The trades 
unions, when they go in for an increase of 
wages, promise an immediate gain to their 
members. Everybody can understand the 
advantage of an increase of wages. But 


when they go farther, when they interfere 


not only for the purpose of raising the 
rate of wages, but when they interfere 
with the freedom of labour of each other ; 
when they insist thata man shall not be 
allowed to use those abilities which God 
has given him—that he shall not earn as 
much as he can by the labour of his hands 
for the support of his family, but insist 
on bringing all down to one low level, so 
that the skilful workman shall not do 
more than the most ignorant and idle—if 
this is to be allowed to take place, then, 
my Lords, I do not think I use too strong 
words when I say that it is absolute 
wickedness, One word more, my Lords, 
and I have done with the trades unions. 
In a speech delivered at Birmingham in 
1860, the hon. Member for Birmingham 
says that— 


“* Working men have associations, trade socie- 
ties, organizations, and I want to ask them why 
it is that all these various organizations through- 
out the country could not be made use of for the 
purpose of obtaining their political rights.” 
Now, my Lords, after all that we have 
heard and seen of the way in which 
trades unions manage their own affairs 
— how carefully they treat the tick- 
lish relations of capital and labour—with 
what caution and forethought they treat 
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the question of labour so as not to press 
too hardly upon the interests of the em- 
ployers— how tender they are of the 
workman’s wages—I ask, are they the 
people whom, in the event of their having 
a Reform Bill, with a considerable exten- 
sion of the franchise—are they the people 
whom, in such an event, you would wish 
to see possessed of the larger portion of, 
the political power of this country? A 
question has been raised whether there 
is to be a Reform Bill or not; but the 
question is now answered, and there is to 
be a Reform Bill. It must be admitted 
that the present time is unquestionably 
favourable for its consideration. There 
is fortunately no suffering in the country. 
The commercial panic has passed away. 
It has pleased God that there should be 
no disturbance at home or abroad, men’s 
minds are full of the subject. The people 
of England have undoubtedly spoken their 
opinions very decidedly on the subject. 
It can no longer be said that there is no 
craving for Reform. There are large 
numbers of the working classes whom 
every man in England would be glad to 
see admitted to the franchise. I believe 
that if you were to poll all England, a 
very small percentage of the population 
would be found to say that it would be 
better to have no Reform. Another ques- 
tion is, what is the Reform Bill to be? 
and here there may be some difficulty 
about the matter. If the past has not 
decided what a Reform Bill should be, it 
has clearly pointed out that which it ought 
not to be; for it has been pretty well es- 
tablished that the country will not have a 
hasty and ill-considered and incomplete 
Reform Bill, nor one that will not set the 
question at rest for some time. These are 
the qualities that I hope to see developed; 
but, above all things, it must be such a 
Bill that while it shall not dispose alto- 
gether of the question, shall set it at rest 
for a considerable time. I think, if 
I may use such a phrase, that it is 
simple nonsense to be talking of finality 
in reference to Reform, you might as 
well talk of finality in reference to steam 
or gas; for in an age of progress such as 
this in which we live there cannot be such 
finality. What was sufficient for our fathers 
was not enough for us. What will satisfy us 
will probably not do for those who shall 
come after us. Whether it be a Libe- 
ral or a Conservative Government, if it 
is to stand, it cannot stand still; its pro- 
gress must be upward and onward, and 
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its motto must be Excelsior. The fact is 
that the progress of education and the 
spread of knowledge—and especially of 
the knowledge of political economy—has 
brought about this, that, whether for good 
or for evil, the people of this country will 
toa great extent govern themselves. The 
Government has not power to control this 
feeling, but it has the power of direction ; 
and this power is that which must chiefly 
be exercised. The wheel will no doubt 
go round and the stream flow on, and the 
nation at large must move on with it. The 
object of a good Government must, under 
those circumstances, be to direct the wheel 
into the right groove, and to turn the 
stream into its proper channel, so that it 
shall be a fertilizing current instead of a 
devastating flood. A Reform Bill framed 
in that spirit will, I hope, be introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers; anda Bill so 
framed will, I have no doubt, recommend 
itself to the consideration of all classes of 
the people. When I mention all classes, I 
must except those who, under the name of 
Reform, would produce revolution, and 
who, instead of the adequate representa- 
tion of all classes, would prefer to see 
established the dominant superiority of 
one class. I would say to such persons, 
‘‘Show yourselves in your true colours; 
do you want a true representation of the 
varied feelings and interests of this coun- 
try by honest, earnest men, convinced of 
the truth of the principles they advocate, 
or do you wish that the representative 
body of this kingdom should be reduced 
into a mere transcript of the popular feel- 
ing of the day, and, indeed, of the feeling 
of the most suffering, and, . therefore, the 
most impressionable, part of the people of 
the kingdom?” In making these remarks, 
I must not be understood as contending 
that they furnish an argument against all 
Reform. On the contrary, there is no 
Member of your Lordships’ House more 
sincerely convinced than I am of the ab- 
solute necessity of a considerable exten- 
sion of the franchise as well as a re-distri- 
bution of seats. The considerations to 
_ which I refer were simply an argument in 

favour of great caution in dealing with 
our system of representation, as made up 
of parts which, although they may each of 
them be open to objection and capable of 
amendment, have yet worked well together, 
and made up a useful and harmonious 
whole. It is an argument in favour of a 
“\judicious, cautious, and temperate Reform ; 
of a hesitation neither cowardly nor un- 
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wise over every footstep before it is defi- 
nitively planted on that path where on- 
ward progress, be it to safety or to ruin, is 
fearfully —but return is impossible. 
My Lords, I have now done; and 
I have only to thank your Lordships 
for the patience with which you have 
listened tome. But I will just add that 
the year that has passed has been one 
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of suffering and of sorrow, owing to the | / 


prevalence of pestilence and other causes, / 
yet during its course we have been spared 
the miseries of war; and I hope that, so 
far as we can judge, there is a better pros- 
pect before us for the future. And it isin 
accordance with this promise that the Go- 
vernment are about to propose what I 
think, without resorting to enthusiastic 
language, may be described asa very noble 
catalogue of measures which are likely to 
produce great good to the country ; and it 
is now to the energy and sagacity of your 
Lordships’ and of the other House of Par- 
liament, and also to your courtesy and for- 
bearance, that we must look for the hope 
of realizing a plenteous harvest from this 
‘fair promise of the opening year.” My 


Lords, in conclusion, I beg to second the Sf 


Address which has just been moved by my ' 
noble Friend. [ See Page 14.] 

Eazrt RUSSELL: My Lords, I am 
happy to say with respect to the Address, 
which has been moved and seconded in a 
manner so fair and so temperate, that I 
can see no reason why we on this side of 
the House should offer to it any objection. 
But, with regard to the Speech from the 
Throne, I think it necessary to make a 
few observations. No one can complain 
either of the brevity of that Speech, or of 
want of variety in the topics with which 
it deals. I shall touch merely upon those 
points which I deem to be of the greatest 
interest and importance. The first which 
invites attention is the late war in Europe. 
In dealing with that question I would 
rather refer to a sentence which occurred 
in the Speech of Her Majesty at the end 
of last Session, than comment upon the 
very short paragraph in the Speech before 
us. At the close of last Session Her Ma- 
jesty was pleased to declare— 

“ Her Majesty cannot have been an indifferent 
spectator of events which have seriously affected 
the positions of Sovereigns and Princes with whom 
Her Majesty is connected by the closest ties of 
relationship and friendship ; but Her Majesty has 
not deemed it expedient to take part in a contest 
in which neither the honour of Her Crown nor 
the interest of Her people demanded any active 
intervention on Her part.” 
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I entirely agree with that proposition. It 
appears to me to state fully and satisfac- 
torily the reason why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not interfere in the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. In the Speech 
read, Her Majesty is made to say— 

“T hope that the Termination of the War in 

which Prussia, Austria, and Italy have been en- 
gaged may lead to the Establishment of a durable 
Peace in Europe.” 
My Lords, we all hope the same; but 
although I, for one, sincerely hope that 
will be the case, this is a point on which, 
I am sorry to say, I am not sanguine. 
We cannot help seeing that ever since the 
aggression upon Denmark, two years ago, 
in opposition to all treaties and all faith 
hitherto observed with respect to treaties, 
a spirit of aggression has prevailed, or 
seemed to prevail, in Europe, especially in 
the case of one Power, which may in the 
future lead to great calamities. The sub- 
ject is one, therefore, with regard to which 
it is impossible not to have some appre- 
hension. I trust it will not be so, but it 
is impossible to ignore the possibility of 
such a catastrophe ; still more, if we refer 
to rumours afloat on the subject. The 
next topic which is referred to in the 
Royal Speech is that with regard to the 
United States— 

**T have suggested to the Government of the 
United States a Mode by which Questions pending 
between the Two Countries arising out of the late 
Civil War may receive amicable Solution, and 
which, if met, as I trust it will be, in a corre- 
sponding Spirit, will remove all Grounds of pos- 
sible Misunderstanding, and promote Relations 
of cordial Friendship.” 

I believe it is not quite the usual and 
grammatical construction of a sentence to 
talk about meeting a mode; but with re- 
gard to the substance of the paragraph, I 
see no reason why, because I, when at the 
head of the Foreign Office, did not accept 
certain propositions which were made to 
me, the noble Lord now at the head of 
that Department should not come to a 
different conclusion. I, myself, in dealing 
with questions relating to America—as, 
for instance, in the case of the Bay Islands 
—took a course more in conformity with 
the views of the American Government 
than my predecessors in Office had deemed 
it their duty to pursue. The honour of 
the country is not, I assume, compromised 
in the proposal which the Government 
have made, Indeed, I should hear with 
extreme and painful surprise that the 
noble Earl opposite had consented to any 
solution of the question of which this 
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could be asserted. I conclude that the 
papers on the subject will be laid before 
Parliament at the earliest possible period, 
so that we shall be informed very soon 
what proposition has been made, and whe- 
ther it has been met in the spirit which 
the Government seem so confidently to 
predict. There are various topics in the 
Speech which I do not think it necessary 
to deal with now. They are measures of 
great importance, and I trust that when 
they are produced your Lordships will find 
that they will be such as will be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the country. 
Passing over, however, these topics for the 
present, I come at once to a subject on 
which the attention of the country is fixed 
—I mean the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. Upon that question the Speech 
from the Throne tells us— 

“Your Attention will again be called to the 
State of the Representation of the People in Par- 
liament; and I trust that your Deliberations, con- 
ducted in a Spirit of Moderation and mutual For- 
bearance, may lead to the Adoption of Measures 
which, without unduly disturbing the Balance of 
political Power, shall freely extend the Elective 
Franchise.” 

I may, I hope, conclude from this para- 
graph—which is somewhat mysteriously 
worded—that a Bill will very soon be in- 
troduced into the other House of Parlia- 
ment dealing with Reform; and that it will 
contain provisions so fair and satisfactory 
that that House may be able to meet and 
consider it in a liberal spirit, and to give it 
its support. Having paid a good deal of 
attention to this subject, and having been 
much connected with it, I must request 
your Lordships to allow me to state how 
it has arrived at the not very satisfactory 
position in which it at present stands. 
There was, unfortunately, incorporated 
with the Reform Act—against the wishes 
of its framers—a clause called the Chan- 
dos Clause, which introduced into the 
electoral body in the counties a set of per- 
sons who, I should say, were about the most 
dependent class existing in the country 
—namely, the £50 tenants-at-will. It was 
urged against the proposal that those te- 
nants would be sure to vote in a particular 
way ; that they were, in fact, so dependent 
upon their landlords that they would vote 
as they were bidden. However, the 
House accepted the clause, and the Go- 
vernment of Lord Grey did not think 
it wise to interfere with its decision. 
The consequence was that the Act, which 
might otherwise have settled the question 
of Reform for fifty years, subsequently 
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became the subject of discussion in the 
House of Commons, It was then pro- 

, by an hon. Member of great respec- 
tability, to reduce the county occupation 
franchise from £50 to £10, and the House 
agreed to the second reading of a Bill 
brought in for that purpose fifteen years 
ago. But it was then thought that if 
changes were to be made in the Reform 
Act, there were other classes of persons 
who also ought to have the elective fran- 
chise, and that their admission to it would 
strengthen the Constitution, would give 
additional force to what may be called 
the garrison of the Constitution, and 
enable a large class of deserving men in 
boroughs, renting houses somewhat under 
£10, to take a greater interest in political 
affairs. These deserving persons com- 
prised the well-doing artisans in the towns 
of this country; and it was therefore pro- 
posed that they should be admitted along 
with occupiers at a lower rent than £50 
in counties. This last proposal was 
strongly opposed. It was said, “ You 
must not degrade the franchise.” That 
was the phrase constantly used. Accord- 
ingly, when the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) was in power in 1859, it 
was declared that the extension of the fran- 
chise must be only in a lateral direction— 
that no proposal for lowering of the suf- 
frage in towns could be admitted or listened 
to. That, as I conceived, was a very 
great defect in the measure of the noble 
Earl, excluding, as it did, by a new Re- 
form Bill, every man, however deserving, 
whose rent happened to be under £10 
from the franchise. That Bill had also 
another defect—it would have tended to 
restore nomination boroughs, for it was 
quite clear that by certain provisions of it 
landowners living 200 miles off would be 
enabled to go and vote, and thus swamp 
the inhabitants of the borough. I thought, 
therefore, that it was my duty to endea- 
vour to persuade the House to reject the 
Bill. The House of Commons listened to 
me, and passed a Resolution which the 
Government were obliged either to accept or 
else they were bound to give up their Bill, 
The Government gave up their measure 
and dissolved Parliament. It is true that 
they afterwards intimated that they thought 
the borough franchise might be lowered, 
but that was only when a Motion of 
Want of Confidence in them was brought 
forward by the Marquess of Hartington. 
Since then the lowering of the franchise 
has been constantly opposed; and before 
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the elections in 1865, it was declared by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) that, most 
happily, the House of Commons had re- 
fused to “degrade” the suffrage. That, 
however, was not the real question, but 
whether the artisans of this country, the 
best of them living in houses somewhat 
under £10, should, or should not, have the 
power of voting for Members of Parlia- 
ment. I made a variety of proposals upon 
that subject, but they were all to the same 
effect. There was not one of those which 
I do not still consider to be a good proposi- 
tion, though some may have been better 
than others; but the party now in power 
constantly and openly opposed them all. 
Then, my Lords, what happened last Ses- 
sion? The Government of that day thought 
it right again to introduce a measure on 
that question ; and I think your Lordships 
will see that the proposition to admit to 
the franchise in counties tenants at a value 
somewhat under £50, and in towns a 
number of artisans occupying houses at a 
value somewhat under £10, need not have 
frightened anybody, especially as a very 
similar proposal had been carried into effect 
with your Lordships’ consent in respect to 
Ireland, where the occupation franchise is 
now fixed by Act of Parliament at £12 in 
counties and £8 in boroughs. By our Bill 
of last year we proposed an occupation 
franchise of £14 in counties and £7 in 
boroughs. It might at least have been 
dispassionately considered, but how was it 
met? Our proposals were met in a man- 
ner which I have always considered was 
neither honourable to those concerned, nor 
safe for the country; for it has been the 
cause of what the noble Lord the Seconder 
of the Address complained of, when he 
said that there were persons who, as he 
stated, were misleading the artisan classes. 
The noble Earl opposite thought it neces- 
sary last year to make a declaration as to 
the course which he should pursue with 
regard to our Bill. I have referred to the 
speech made by the noble Earl, in which 
he found fault with my conduct in regard 
to his Bill of 1859. The noble Earl said— 

“Tlow that Bill was encountered, defeated, 
and got rid of, perhaps the noble Earl has 
now forgotten. I can assure him I have not.”— 
[8 Hansard, elxxxi, 100.) 


Then, going on to make a declaration of 
the course which he should himself pursue 
with respect to any measure introduced by 
the then Government, on February 6, 1866, 
the noble Earl proceeded as follows ;— 
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* I will express no opinion upon their measure 
until I have seen it. I hope it will be such a 
measure as I shall be able to support, that it will 
be a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
this t and important question, which I be- 
lieve it is desirable to settle, and settle once for 
all, And I promise the noble Earl another thing 
—that his Bill shall have fair play ; that it shall 
not be thrust aside by any underhand methods ; 
that there shall be no factious movements or com- 
binations against it on the part of those who can 
combine for nothing else; that it shall be dealt 
with on its merits ; that if we can approve it we 
shall give it our cordial support ; but that, on the 
other hand, if we disapprove it and think it is 
imperfect, inadequate, or dangerous, and, above 
all, if we think it one leading to future agitation 
within a brief period of a perilous character, then 
with whatever means we may possess we shall do 
our best to throw it out by fair debate and honoar- 
able opposition.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxi. 101.] 


My Lords, it is my privilege to give my 
opinion on this matter, and I must say I 
think our Bill did not have “ fair play ;” 
that it was encountered by “ underhand 
methods” and by “ factious movements 
and combinations on the part of those 
who could combine for nothing else ;” 
that it was not “dealt with upon its 
merits ;’’ and that it was not met by “ fair 
debate and honourable opposition.” That, 
my Lords, is a statement of my opinion. It 
is hardly necessary that I should now 
trace the career of that Bill through the 


House of Commons, but I may state what 
I hold to be a fair opposition. Our plan 
for reforming the county occupation fran- 


chise was by placing it at £14. It was 
proposed, on the other hand, that £20 
should be the limit fixed. That was, I 
think, a fair mode of meeting the Bill, and 
an honourable way of dealing with the 
question ; and if it had been adopted by 
the House of Commons, it would have 
formed a basis for the county franchise. 
Now, let me state what I regard as a 
course of quite a different character. It 
was said that a Bill proposing in the first 
place to deal with the franchise in Eng- 
land, similar to one which had been passed 
in the case of Ireland, was not sufficient. 
It was proposed that the measures for the 
re-distribution of seats should be dealt with 
in the same Bill as the franchise ; and that 
proposal was supported, not by those who 
wished to see a great and complete mea- 
sure of Reform, but by those who were 
opposed to any change in the present sys- 
tem, and who thought it would be incon- 
sistent with the public interests to have 
any Reform at all. That proposal was de- 
feated; but it was afterwards agreed by the 
Government that the Re-distribution Bill 
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should be grafted upon the Bill for ex- 
tending the franchise. Again, when we 
submitted our measure providing for the 
re-distribution of the seats, it was sought 
to graft upon that the further proposal 
that the. part of the Bill dealing with the 
re-distribution of the seats should be taken 
first and disposed of before proceeding with 
the other part of the question. Now, if 
your Lordships will consider that in 1832 
the question of the simple re-distribution 
of seats occupied from the beginning of 
July till the end of September, and that 
our draft Bill contained, not only pro- 
posals for taking away Members from cer- 
tain boroughs, but also for grouping dif- 
ferent towns together with a view, if 
possible, to prevent bribery and corrup- 
tion, you will at once perceive the inevit- 
able result. Had the House of Commons 
decided upon proceeding with that portion 
of the measure first, there would have 
been such lengthened controversies every 
day, not only upon the different places 
that were to be grouped, but also as to 
one borough being ten miles distant and 
another not more than eight, and the like 
minutia, that it would have taken pro- 
bably from the beginning- of July to the 
end of September to get through Commit- 
tee, and it would then have been quite 
impossible before the close of the Session 
to have had any discussion on the real 
question—namely, whether a £6, a £7, 
or an £8 rating, or any other franchise, 
should be adopted for boroughs. That was 
the way in which the then Opposition 
evaded dealing with the Bill of the late 
Government on its merits. They endea- 
voured to defeat it by underhand proceed- 
ings, and by a proposal contrary to the 
rules of the House of Commons, and the 
practice of honourable opposition. It was 
contrary to the regulation that all parties 
have adopted for many years, that of giving 
notice of any important Amendment, and 
placing it on the Votes in a printed form, 
so that those who have to meet it should 
know what that Motion is. That step was 
taken without any such notice, and with- 
out any knowledge on the part of the Go- 
vernment that any Motion was about to 
be made. The Government were not aware 
of the Amendment till within five or ten 
minutes before it was moved, and they had 
come down prepared to deal with a Motion 
of which notice had been given in the re- 
gular way. That was the course adopted 
by the Opposition. I call that an unfair 
and underhand course. I say that, with 
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regard to the Bill of the late Government 
it was not met on its merits, but an at- 
tempt was made to form a combination 
against it on the part of those who were 
unable to combine on any other subject. 
If I am well-founded in my history of 
what then took place, the noble Earl op- 
posite has no occasion to “ thank God 
that he was not as other men,” nor even 
as those Publicans of 1859, because he 
was quite as bad as those Publicans. With 
respect to the Bill which the noble Earl 
is about to produce, I only hope that it 
will be produced soon; that it will con- 
tain such provisions that it may receive 
the support of the House of Commons and 
of your Lordships. For my own part, I 
neither promise to support it nor do I 
threaten opposition to it. If it be a good 
Bill, no doubt we shall be happy to sce it 
carried. If it be a bad Bill, with an in- 
complete or delusive franchise, it would 
only lead to that to which the noble Earl 
last year justly objected. If we think it 
will lead on a future occasion to agita- 
tion of a perilous character, it will be our 
duty to oppose it. If the House of Com- 


mons pass a fair Bill, and your Lordships 
approve it, giving a great body of the 
artisans of this country the privileges which 


they are well fitted to exercise—if we im- 
pose upon them the duty which they are 
well fitted to perform, that of exercising 
one of the most important functions which 
can be exercised in a free country in voting 
for representatives to Parliament ; in short, 
in selecting men on whom the conduct, 
power, faith, and freedom of this country 
depend for many years—if you give them 
that advantage freely and fuirly, and to a 
proper extent, then you may hope to settle 
this question. But if, on the other hand, 
you endeavour by any tricks or shuffles to 
cheat them of that fair right, and endea- 
vour to give them less than that to which 
they are entitled, you will not succeed, 
and you will lay the foundation of future 
agitation. I am aware that many of the 
public meetings have declared in favour of 
manhood suffrage, but hardly any one in 
either House of Parliament wishes for such 
a suffrage, and if you give the working 
classes of this country a fair proportion of 
votes you may hope to settle this question 
for a considerable time. But if you deal 
with it unfairly and inadequately there 
can be no better theme for agitation at the 
General Election, which must take place 
soon after the passing of such a Bill, than 
that the present House of Commons 
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cheated the country, and that it was ne- 
cessary to have a new Reform Bill and 
new Members of Parliament who would 
do their duty to their constituents more 
honestly than the Members of the present 
House of Commons. If I were an agi- 
tator I would wish for no better theme. 
The noble Earl having arrived at the con- 
clusion that there ought to be a large 
Reform, will, I trust, reduce the franchise 
to such an extent that his measure will be 
accepted by the country. We all know 
very well that there are different methods 
of reasoning which affect different minds. 
Some people are very well convinced by 
the inductive method; others are more 
convinced by the method of deduction. 
Some like the algebraic, and others the 
geometric method. But with regard to 
noble Lords opposite there is no way which 
succeeds so well as being in Office. The 
noble Earl, in a speech delivered by him at 
Liverpool in the course of the summer, 
dwelt upon the great advantage arising 
from a change of Government from time 
totime. I quite agree with him in what 
he said; but there is a further advantage 
which he did not mention—namely, that 
when the noble Earl comes into Office he 
perceives the truth of propositions which 
he has been opposing for fifteen years. I 
have only further to say that I trust the 
measure which the Government have an- 
nounced with respect to Ireland will have 
all the merits which ought to belong to 
our legislation on this subject—that it will 
have no injurious effects on the rights of 
property, but that it will enable tenants 
to make improvements. If the noble Earl 
secures those objects he will confer a great 
advantage upon Ireland. ‘The last time 
the noble Earl was in Office he was parti- 
cularly fortunate in the selection of his 
Lord Lieutenant.. Lord Eglinton per- 
formed the duties of Lord Lieutenant in a 
manner which won the respect and admi- 
ration of all parties in Ireland and in this 
country. I believe that he has been equally 
fortunate in the selection of the present 
Lord Lieutenant, who has conducted him- 
self in a manner to which no one can 
object. Of course, the duties of a Lord 
Lieutenant are those of Administration 
solely. As the late Lord Wellesley said, 
the duty of the Lord Lieutenant is to ad- 
minister the law and not to alter it. 
There are other questions of importance 
affecting Ireland—among them that of 
landlord and tenant—which, when we have 
got rid of Reform, will deserve the atten- 
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tion of your Lordships as much as any ques- 
tion can. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley), when he was Lord Lieutenant, 
made many valuable suggestions in regard 
to Ireland. But nothing can be under- 
taken on the subject of Ireland without 
the deepest consideration. The best inten- 
tions are not enough, but I do trust that 
measures for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Ireland will be considered with 
deliberation and will be carried. I thank 
your Lordships for your attention, and 
have only to add that I do not consider it 
necessary to move any Amendment to the 
Address. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
trust that, in addressing your Lordships, I 
may be permitted to express my gratitude 
to my noble Friends behind me for the 
very succinct, clear, and able manner in 
which they moved and seconded the Ad- 
dress. I should hardly have thought it 
possible to go through the varied topics of 
a Speech from the Throne with so much 
clearness, discretion, and brevity as was 
done by my noble Friend who moved the 
Address. There was not a single topic of 
the Speech which he left untouched, and 
not one which he did not touch upon with 
the most perfect fairness and discretion. 
I must also express my satisfaction that 
the noble Earl who has just sat down has 
not found any matter for comment—cer- 
tainly not for objection—in the Speech 
from the Throne. I am more satisfied 
with the course which the noble Earl has 
found it expedient to pursue than even 
with his assurance that he does not intend 
to move an Amendment to the Address. 
In his somewhat lengthened discourse the 
noble Earl— with the exception of one 
important topic—has not commented on 
the Speech, but has thought it necessary 
to enter into an historical discussion as to 
the progress ‘or non-progress of Reform for 
the last five-and-thirty years, and con- 
cerning the various Bills, and discussions, 
and disputes which have taken place. My 
Lords, I may say, at the outset, that I 
must decline to follow the noble Earl into 
that part of his speech. It is our earnest 
desire and hope that this great question of 
Parliamentary Reform may meet with an 
early and satisfactory settlement. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers having announced their 
intention of bringing forward the question 
at a very early period, I may at once re- 
lieve the noble Earl’s anxiety as to any 
attempt at delay upon our part by saying 
that upon the very earliest possible day— 
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I believe on Monday next—it is the in- 
tention of my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to lay before 
the House of Commons in detail the pro- 
posal which Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to bring forward. But, my Lords, I am 
compelled to say that there is no hope of a 
satisfactory settlement of such a question 
if it be taken up in the spirit and in the 
temper which I am sorry to say the noble 
Earl has manifested. If it be the inten- 
tion to meet this question, not with the 
view of considering what is best to be 
done, but by bandying recriminations with 
the opposite party, and with charging them 
with unfairness, inconsistency, and double 
dealing, and what not, and by carrying 
the recrimination backwards to a period of 
fifteen years or more, then I say, my 
Lords, there is no hope of this question 
arriving at a satisfactory settlement. In 
that case I should deeply regret the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
been induced to pursue in raising a ques- 
tion which can only lead to angry dis- 
cussions without any probability of a 
satisfactory result. My Lords, we do de- 
sire to see this question satisfactorily 
settled. If, however, we cesire to see the 
representation of the country placed upon 
a sound basis—if we desire to see a settle- 
ment of the question, which I do not say 
should be final, but which shall render 
unnecessary and improbable any agitation 
with regard to further measures for a very 
considerable time, then I say that such an 
object cannot be attained by making the 
question one of party and of political strife 
for the purpose of obtaining Office or Par- 
liamentary majorities. The subject must 
be examined in a fair, deliberate, and dis- 
passionate spirit. We must be prepared 
to give and take—we must be prepared to 
meet each other’s views—we must be 
prepared, above all things, to cast away 
all questions of party and all questions 
of strife and political power. | Laughter.] 
Noble Lords laugh; but I say this, and 
I am speaking from the deepest con- 
viction in my own mind, that there 
is no possible Government in this coun- 
try that could, at the present moment, 
by itself carry a Reform Bill. The 
noble Earl tried it last year, when he 
thought he had amajority. He laid down 
the broad principle, that no Government 
was required or justified in bringing for- 
ward a Reform Bill unless they thought 
they had a reasonable prospect of being 
able to carry it. I do not go quite so far 
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as the noble Earl ; but I say that in the 
present state of parties no Government— 
be it on this side of the House or be it on 
that side of the House—ean hope to carry 
by their own separate and distinct exertions 
such a Reform Bill as they might think 
the most desirable. If this question is 
to be settled it must be settled by mutual 
compromise, and by mutual forbearance, 
and not by bandying recriminations and 
reproaches upon past discussions and past 
differences. Although I cannot commend 
the accuracy of the noble Earl’s recapi- 
tulation of what took place either in 1859 
or 1866, I will not follow him into the 
topic. I will not argue with him as to 
the statement which the noble Earl made 
that from the period extending from 1832 
down to 1866 the desire and attempt of 
the Conservative party was to keep the 
borough franchise from being reduced 
below £10, and to keep the county fran- 
chise from being reduced below £50. I 
may, however, say that, with regard to 
the county franchise, it is notorious that 
in 1859 the then Government proposed a 
larger reduction of the county franchise 
and a greater extension than has been 
proposed since that period. But the sense 
of the House, of the public, and of the 


country was pronounced against the pro- 


posal. It was, I think, a matter open to 
argument, that the county and borough 
franchise should stand upon the same 
footing ; and it was in accordance with this 
view that when we proposed largely to 
reduce the county franchise we declined to 
reduce the borough franchise, so that we 
might maintain an equality betwixt the 
two. That proposal, however, was not 
sanctioned by the country or Parliament, 
and has never been introduced since, it 
having been generally admitted that there 
should be a difference with regard to the 
amount and character of the qualification 
of the counties and boroughs. From that 
time the noble Earl certainly has not 
given us many opportunities of expressing 
our opinion upon the subject. Since 1860 
down to 1866 he was perfectly satisfied to 
leave the whole question of the franchise 
and Reform alone; and it was not till 
last year that his newly awakened zeal for 
the benefit of the artisans and the work- 
ing classes led him to bring forward a hasty, 
imperfect, and crude proposition. How 
the Bill was defeated is matter of history. 
It was not defeated solely by the political 
opponents of the noble Earl, but by many 
of those who, being his supporters, felt 
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the measure was so ill-considered, so in- 
complete, so unsatisfactory, and at the 
same time so dangerous, that, although the 
House of Commons had unanimously as- 
sented to the principle of a Bill extensively 
lowering the franchise, and introducing 
material changes, yet, when they came to 
discuss the details of the measure, they 
felt they could not give it their support. 
It was not, therefore, by the opposition 
mainly of the opponents of the then Go- 
vernment, but practically by the oppo- 
sition of those who were generally sup- 
porters of the Government, and Mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, that that 
Bill was pronounced to be one to 
which the House of Commons could not 
give its sanction. I beg your Lordships’ 
pardon for having been led into taking so 
much notice of the topics that have been 
introduced by the noble Earl. I will not 
say a word further about the measure 
which Her Majesty’s Government are to 
bring in, but that this question should be 
left for discussion until the time when it 
is fairly brought before the House. I 
think that this question cannot be brought 
forward in a satisfactory manner upon such 
an occasion as the discussion of the Address 
to the Crown; but that when it is brought 
forward it should be laid before the House 
in such a manner as will fully and clearly 
set forth the reasons for the course which it 
is intended to pursue, and will give the 
House, which is principally, though not 
exclusively, interested in its settlement, a 
full opportunity of passing their judgment 
upon the measure recommended by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Passing from this 
subject, there are only one or two further 
topics contained in the speech of the noble 
Earl to which I can advert. In the first 
place, he expressed a hope that in any 
proposition that might be made by the 
United States Government for the settle- 
ment of those unfortunate differences 
which have arisen out of the late Civil 
War, the present Government may do no- 
thing which may sacrifice or imperil the 
honour of this country. He did not com- 
plain that Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment had taken a different course from 
that which he had thought fit to pursue; 
but he hoped we should make no conces- 
sions calculated to sacrifice the honour of 
the country. My Lords, although certain 
negotiations have taken place, the corre- 
spondence has not yet arrived at the point 
at which I should think it consistent with 
my duty to lay it before the House ; but I 
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may venture to say that in that corre- 
spondence whenever it shall be laid before 
your Lordships—and it shall be laid on 
the table at as early a period as the public 
service will allow—the noble Earl will 
find that while Her Majesty’s Government 
are disposed to come to an amicable solu- 
tion of the matter if they are capable, 
they will in no degree depart from that 
which is due to the honour of the country, 
or forfeit any of those rights which pro- 
perly belong to independent nations. The 
noble Earl has stated that he believes 
some proposition has been made to the 
Government of the United States. The 
fact is this :—Shortly after the accession to 
Office of the present Government the United 
States Government addressed a despatch to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office recapitulating the grounds of com- 
plaint which they stated they had against 
the British Government. In point of fact, 
these were the same as those which had 
been before pressed upon the noble Earl. 
Tn answer to the despatch my noble Relative 
thought it necessary to enter, not acrimo- 
niously but particularly, into a discussion 
of the various points which the United 
States Government presented for adjust- 
ment and compensation. I may say that 
there was one question which pressed upon 
my mind, as it had on the mind of the 
noble Earl opposite, and upon which we 
found it impossible to come to any com- 
promise, and that was the question of the 
right of this country to decide at what 
time, and under what circumstances, it 
should recognise belligerent rights. With 
regard to this point, I think the answer 
which the noble Earl formerly gave was 
entirely conclusive—namely, that in the 
first place the question of the discre- 
tion to recognise belligerent rights was 
inherent in an independent country ; and 
in the next place, that in this particular 
instance the recognition of belligerent 
rights did not precede but followed the 
declaration of blockade on the part of 
the United States Government. Block- 
ade is essentially an exercise of belligerent 
rights ; and after the blockade had been 
declared by one of the belligerents, there 
were but two courses for the Government 
of this country to pursue—namely, to re- 
fuse to recognise the validity of the block- 
ade on the ground that there were no 
belligerents, or to recognise the belligerent 
rights of both parties. Between these two 
alternatives the late Government selected 
that which the noble Earl truly said was 
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most friendly to the. United States— 
namely, they recognised the very imper- 
fect blockade. At the same time, they found 
themselves under the necessity of recog- 
nising correlative obligations. I cannot 
but think that this is a point which the 
United States Government will not, upon 
reflection, think it necessary or expedient 
to press, and for this reason:—We saw 
lately, I think it was upon the introduction 
of the new French Minister from Washing- 
ton, that a declaration was officially made 
to the effect that after the evacuation of 
Mexico by the French troops there would 
no longer remain between the two coun- 
tries a single question which could lead to 
a ground of difference, or be made the sub- 
ject of complaint; and thus nothing would 
remain to interfere with the cordial relations 
which the United States always desire to 
keep up with France. Now, with regard to 
the recognition of belligerent rights, Her 
Majesty's late Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor of the French pro- 
ceeded in concert, acting simultaneously, and 
pursuing a precisely identical course; and 
even if I attributed to the United States 
Government a feeling of unfriendliness to- 
wards this country—which I am very far 
from doing—they could not denounce as a 
reasonable ground for complaint, compen- 
sation, and remonstrance against this coun- 
try that which they have officially declared 
to be no obstacle between friendly nations 
on the part of the Government of France, 
whose action was simultaneous and identi- 
cal with that of this country. But we 
have said this—if the Government of the 
United States will state the principle upon 
which the arbitration is to proceed; if 
they will point out the precise question 
which they wish to have referred to arbi- 
tration, and the grounds on which they 
ask for redress and compensation, we, on 
our parts, shall be quite ready to meet 
them in a friendly spirit for the purpose 
of discussing the particular questions on 
which the arbitration is sought; and if 
we can find an impartial arbitrator, we 
shall be prepared to submit those ques- 
tions to his judgment. These are, in sub- 
stance, the proposals we have made to the 
United States Government. It remains 
to be seen whether negotiations founded 
on those principles can be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. I hope and trust 
that they may; because I am convinced 
that there are no countries whose interests 
are more deeply involved in the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with one another 
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than this country and the great Republic 
on the other side of the Atlantic. I be- 
lieve that nothing could be more suicidal 
than a war between England and the 
United States; and that no other countries 
in the world could either inflict upon each 
other so large an amount of injury, or be 
productive to each other of so many bene- 
fits. There is, I think, only one other 
point in Her Majesty’s Speech to which 
the noble Earl adverted, and that is the 
measure which we propose to introduce 
for the settlement of the relation between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. I do not 
at all wish to detract from the merits 
which the noble Earl ascribed—and very 
properly ascribed—to the Administration 
of the late Lord Lieutenant of that coun- 
try; and I agree with the noble Earl that 
one of the Irish questions most necessary 
to be solved, and at the same time perhaps 
most difficult of solution, is that ques- 
tion of the relation between landlord and 
tenant. I will not, however, anticipate 
the discussion of that particular measure 
which we propose to bring forward. The 
Bill upon the subject is prepared, and is 
ready to be laid upon the table of the 
other House ; and I will only say that in 
preparing that Bill Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were anxiously desirous of giving, 
on the one hand, every facility to tenants 
for improving their holdings and for bene- 
fiting themselves by those improvements, 
and, on the other hand, of maintaining those 
just rights of property on the part of land- 
lords which cannot be interfered with with- 
out destroying the whole social condition 
of this country. As the noble Earl did 
not think it necessary to comment on any 
other portion of Her Majesty’s Speech, and 
as, after waiting for a little time, I did 
not find that any other noble Lord was 
desirous of addressing your Lordships, I 
will not touch any further upon the va- 
rious topics to which the Speech refers ; 
but I will content myself with expressing 
my thankfulness to your Lordships for the 
manner in which you have received the 
Speech and the Address, and I hope that 
the temperate spirit which has been dis- 
played upon this occasion, furnishes a just 
indication of the courtesy and the candour 
with which the measures that may be sub- 
mitted to your Lordships will be received 
during the remainder of the Session. 


Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente, 
and Ordered to be presented to Her Majesty 
by the Lords with. White Staves, 
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CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Lorp Repespare appointed, Vemine 
Dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Com- 
mittees of this House for this Session. 


CommitreE For Priviteces—Appointed. 


Scun-ComMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Aprrat Commitrer—A ppointed. 


Tlouse adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


yee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1867. 


The House met at half after Onc of the 
Clock. 


A Message from Her Majesty, by Sir 
Augustus Clifford, Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod— 


“Mr. Speaxer, 
“The QurEN commands this Honour- 
able House to attend Her Majesty imme- 
diately, in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, with the 
House, went up to attend Her Majesty :— 


And being returned ; 


NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that, 
during the Recess, he had issued Warrants 
for New Writs, for Brecknock Borough, v. 
Earl of Brecknock, now Marquess Camden ; 
for Penryn, v. Hon. Thomas George Baring, 
now Lord Northbrook; for Gloucester 
County (Western Division), v. John Rolt, 
esquire, Attorney Gencral ; for Pembroke 
County, v. George Lort Phillips, esquire; 
deceased; for Guildford, v. Sir William 
Bovill, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
for Tipperary, v. John Blake Dillon, es- 
quire, deceased ; for Belfast, v. Sir Hugh 
M‘Calmont Cairns, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Appeal in Chancery; for 
Wexford County, v. John George, esquire, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland; for Waterford County, 
v. Earl of Tyrone, now Marquess of Water- 
ford ; for Armagh Borouzh, Stearne Ball 
Miller, esquire, one of the Judges of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency in Ireland. 
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NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Richard Garth, esquire, for Guildford ; 
Howel Gwyn, esquire, for Brecknock Bo- 
rough; John Vance, esquire, for Armagh 
Borough ; Jervoise Smith, esquire, for 
Penryn; Charles Lanyon, esquire, for 
Belfast ; James Bevan Bewen, esquire, for 
Pembroke County; Hon. George Douglas 
Pennant, for Carnarvon County; Hon. 
Adelbert Wellington Cust, for Salop (North- 
ern Division); Hon. Captain Charles White, 
Sor Tipperary ; Sir John Rolt, for Glouces- 
ter County (Western Division). 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges 
be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill “for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


For Northampton County (Northern 
Division), v. Lord Burghley, now Marquess 
of Exeter; for Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. 
Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, baronet, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH FROM TIE 
THRONE. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That this 
House has, this day, attended Her Ma- 
jesty in the House of Peers, when Her 
Majesty was pleased to make, by Her 
Chancellor, a most gracious Speech from 
the Throne to both Houses of Parliament ; 
of which, Mr. Speaker said, he had, for 
greater accuracy, obtained a Copy :— 


And Mr. Spraxer read it to the House. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Mr. De GREY rose to move that an 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty in answer to Her most gracious 
Speech. He said, he could not but feel 
that if, under ordinary circumstances, 
no Member unused to take part in the 
debates of this House could venture to 
rise without asking the indulgence of the 
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House, still more must he, one of the 
youngest of its Members, claim that con- 
sideration which was always so generously 
bestowed on those who undertook the duty, 
But there were special circumstances which 
required that he should use peculiar cau- 
tion in addressing them. In the last Ses- 
sion a great struggle took place, which 
terminated in a change of Ministry. It 
could hardly be said that the House had 
settled down into that regular division of 
parties which it usually presented ; and if 
he should be so unfortunate as to say any- 
thing which might be distasteful to any 
section of the House, or to any Member of 
it, in commenting upon the various ques- 
tions which arose out of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s Speech, he trusted it would be- 
attributed solely to his want of practice 
and experience. Though this House might 
be more than usually divided in its opi- 
nions, he thought he should not be wrong 
if he ventured to express his belief that 
there was in it such an amount of fairness 
and independence that we might expect 
that good measures would receive a large 
amount of support from whichever side 
they might emanate, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be met with 
that fair dealing which the circumstances 
under which they had taken Office (and 
he trusted with confidence the measures 
they would propose) would be acknow- 
ledged to have entitled them to. He would 
not pursue this train of thought further. 
There was much in the Speech of Her 
Majesty, whose most gracious presence at 
the opening of the Session had been a 
source of heartfelt gratification to them, 
in common with all Her loyal subjects— 
there was much in that Speech which was 
the subject of congratulation, and nothing 
more so than the fact that she was able to 
inform them that friendly relations subsist 
with all foreign Powers, from which assur- 
ance we might fairly infer that we should 
continue to enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The policy of Great Britain was assuredly 
a policy of peace. If there was one thing 
that distinguished this country from many 
others it was that she had long ceased to 
have any ambitious desire for territorial 
aggrandizement. Her flourishing trade at 
home and abroad, the enormous develop- 
ment of her manufacturing industry, and 
her sense of the obligations of justice, 
humanity, and religion, all led to a strong 
desire on the part of every class for the 
maintenance of peace. With this object 
they were commonly told that they must 
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avoid interference with the affairs of other 
countries ; but, however much they might 
desire to act upon this policy, they could 
not altogether separate themselves from the 
great community of nations which every- 
where surrounded them and their posses- 
sions. The tendency of railways and other 
modern improvements was to bring them 
more into contact with foreign Governments 
and peoples; and it was hardly to be 
hoped, except under a reign of universal 
peace (which, at present at least, appeared 
to be far distant) that they could preserve 
intimate relations with other Powers, 
without questions arising which might 
cause disputes and even force hostilities 
upon them. With a view to such contin- 
gencies this country must reserve to her- 
self the right and power of defending her 
own dignity and honour whensoever and 
by whomsoever they may be attacked. To 
do this effectually she must necessarily 
keep up the efficiency of her fleets and 
armies, and strengthen them by all those 
modern appliances which had recently 
proved so formidable and effective, and 
had wholly altered the nature and opera- 
tionsof modern warfare. And they must not 
neglect to use every effort for ameliorating 
the condition and securing the increased 
comforts of their soldiery. The improved 
condition of all classes led to an earnest 
desire that the army should participate in 
these advantages. The necessity also of 
providing an efficient army of reserve must 
not be overlooked. They were, therefore, 
fully prepared for the paragraph in Her 
Majesty’s Speech which called upon them 
to sanction some necessary expenditure 
for this purpose ; and he felt confident that 
the House would not be backward in pro- 
viding the means for meeting Her Majes- 
ty’s wishes, at the same time that they 
heartily thanked Her Majesty for the 
gracious announcement that the Estimates 
had been prepared with every regard for 
combining efficiency and economy. The 
year 1866 had witnessed a great change 
in the map of Europe; with the events 
by which that change had been effected 
hon. Members must necessarily be familiar, 
for the circumstances which attended it 
were followed by every one in this coun- 
try with the deepest interest. Strongly 
as he might feel as to the conduct of those 
who were engaged in that short but san- 
guinary and decisive struggle, he should 
be unwilling to provoke a discussion or to 
rake up those differences of opinion which 
no doubt existed upon this question. But, 
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fully admitting the expediency of avoid- 
ing, as far as possible, intervention in the 
affairs of other nations, he could not but 
feel a misgiving as to whether this coun- 
try might not have acted with more firm- 
ness at a much earlier period, and used 
her influence successfully for the preven- 
tion of injustice and wrong. But, what- 
ever their private and personal feelings 
might be, they could not but concur with 
Her Majesty in the hope that the estab- 
lishment of a strong ruling Power in Ger- 
many would prevent any renewal of hosti- 
lities, and lead to a long and lasting peace 
in Europe. Her Majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to announce that she had 
suggested to the Government of the United 
States a mode by which questions arising 
out of the late Civil War in America may 
receive an amicable solution. This subject 
had long occupied the attention of, and 
entailed a lengthened correspondence be- 
tween, England and the United States of 
America, It-was a question which, per- 
haps, admitted of some doubt whether the 
occurrences which led to this correspon- 
dence amounted to a breach of the Neu- 
trality Laws; but much ill-feeling had 
been created, and it was not unnatural 
that the American people should feel 
strongly upon the subject. It was there- 
fore to be hoped that the suggestion of 
Her Majesty’s Government would be gene- 
rously accepted by the American Govern- 
ment in the same spirit in which it had 
been made, and eventually lead to such an 
arrangement as would bring about a tho- 
rough mutual good understanding, and, if 
necessary, such an alteration of the Neu- 
trality Laws as would clear up all doubts 
and prevent any such differences arising 
for the future. Upon the next paragraph 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, relating to the 
war between Spain and the South Ameri- 
can Republics, it was not his intention to 
comment at any length. The wanton de- ‘ 
struction of property of a private nature 
in the bombardment of maritime towns, 
even in warfare, was an act contrary to 
all the principles of modern civilization, 
and it was not unsatisfactory to know that 
in this instance this was not done with 
impunity. Though the offers of mediation 
made by Her Majesty’s Government in the 
hope of restoring peace to these distant 
countries had not been accepted, it 
was much to be hoped, in the interests of 
humanity, that all questions which had 
unhappily arisen between these descen- 
dants of a common origin might speedily 
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be settled under the auspices of a friendly 
Power. It was gratifying to learn that 
the efforts of Her Majesty and her allies 
had been directed to bringing about such 
improved relations between the Porte and 
its Christian subjects as were not incon- 
sistent with the sovereign rights of the 
Sultan. As a Christian nation they could 
not but feel sympathy with all Christians 
who lived under Turkish rule; but it was 
satisfactory to find that Her Majesty had 
not found it necessary to exercise any ac- 
tive interference in those internal disturb- 
ances which had prevailed in some pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire, and broken 
out in actual insurrection in Crete; and 
it was to be hoped that Her Majesty would 
now be able to promote with effect those 
benevolent objects that her efforts had 
been directed, in conjunction with her 
allies the Emperor of the French and the 
Emperor of Russia, to insure. Her Ma- 
jesty also announced that she had acknow- 
ledged Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, 
who had been chosen by the inhabitants 
of the Danubian Principalities as their 
ruler; and it was to be hoped that his 
accession would lead to a firm union of 
those provinces, and be followed by that 
prosperity which was the natural conse- 
quence and, at the same time, the surest 
test of good government. Her Majesty 
further informed them that she had com- 
manded a Bill to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for the Confederation of the British 
North American Provinces. At no period 
during the history of this country had the 
relations between the respective provinces 
and the Home Government been in a more 
satisfactory condition than they were at 
present. At no time had there been a 
more cordial feeling existing between them 
and the mother country. They had seen 
how willingly the Canadiens had under- 
taken the organization of Volunteer forces 
and the training of militia, and freely dis- 
bursed the funds necessary for the defence 
of our mutual interests. England could 
not but reciprocate this feeling; and the 
noble manner in which the inhabitants of 
these provinces had come forward to de- 
fend themselves, and their connection with 
this country, must make every Englishman 
feel a desire that we should do our part 
to confirm and ratify a scheme of Confe- 
deration which had received the sanction 
of the authorities and the great majority 
of the people of these countries. It was 
understood that at present certain pro- 
vinces had not joined in the plan of Con- 
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federation ; but if, as it seemed the Go. 
vernment had reason to believe, the pro. 
posed Confederation, so far as it was 
intended to be carried out, was the real 
desire of the people, and was likely to 
strengthen them against possible enemies, 
it must be wise that we should give a 
willing assent to their wishes, and rejoice 
to see a United Canadia arise in the place 
of the now separate, but not unfriendly, 
provinces. One of those dreadful famines 
which seemed to occur periodically in 
India had, during the past year, attacked 
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cies. Great difficulty appeared to have 
been experienced in conveying the neces- 
sary relief to the suffering districts, and 
had not an abundant harvest, under the 
blessing of Providence, helped to allay the 
sufferings which at one time carried off 
thousands every week, it was impossible 
to calculate what might have been the 
extent of those lamentable consequences 
which neither the liberal flow of private 
charity, which was always so readily forth- 
coming, nor the action of a sympathizing 
Government which the emergency called 
forth could ever have been sufficient to 
avert. There is no doubt an ample open- 
ing in India for those great public works 
and improvements which were calculated 
to develop the resources of an Empire ; 
and when communication was better es- 
tablished by means of railways or canals 
the food produced in one part of the coun- 
try, which might not, perhaps, be affected 
by the destructive causes operating upon 
another, would more easily be conveyed 
to the point where the necessity for 
it occurred, and relief would thus be 
more immediately afforded. Nor did it 
seem that the primary cause was en- 
tirely beyond the control of human fore- 
sight. In a country like India, whose 
rivers and streams were numerous, where 
in seasons of unusual drought in many 
vast districts the produce of cultivation 
was entirely destroyed, or cultivation 
itself rendered impossible, much might 
surely be done by means of irrigation, and 
a judicious expenditure begun in time 
might secure the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts in a great measure from the recur- 
rence of similar calamities. Parliament 
must heartily rejoice with Her Majesty 
that it was no longer necessary for the 
safety of her subjects in Ireland to continue 
the suspension of the Ilabeas Corpus Act. 
They must be thankful to feel that the 
attempt at insurrection there had been 
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successfully quelled and kept under control 
by the firmness with which it was met, 
tempered as that firmness was by the liberal 
mercy of the Government, and that without 
a single outbreak, or the shedding, he was 
glad to say, of one drop of Irish blood, 
showing that when a Government were 
determined upon a decisive course of action 
which they felt to be the. best and surest 
means of putting a stop to threats of re- 
bellion, offenders against the law would 
rarely venture to come to a direct issue 
with them, and that there was little real 
danger to the security of life and property 
which it was the first duty of every Go- 
vernment to maintain. But, while we 
congratulated ourselves on the result of the 
firmness and decision of those whose pri- 
mary duty it was to determine the course 
of action to be pursued, we must not forget 
to give due credit to those on whom was 
thrown the arduous and delicate duty of 
carrying out the policy of the Government. 
In these days, when the liberty of com- 
menting on the conduct of public servants 
was so freely indulged in, their responsi- 
bility was enormously increased, and it 
was satisfactory to feel that in this case the 
conduct of those who were engaged had 
met with approval from all parties. One 
of the most gratifying circumstances at- 
tending the past crisis was the fact, so 
graciously announced by Her Majesty, of 
the hostility manifested by all classes and 
creeds to the authors of these disturbances. 
Indeed, the stand taken against Fenianism 
by the large body of influential Roman 
Catholics, headed by their clergy, must 
have proved of the greatest assistance and 
support to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Under these circumstances, it was not un- 
natural that the Government should have 
been anxious to consider whether anything 
could be done to mitigate the feeling of 
discontent which too frequently, and most 
unhappily for its prosperity, prevailed in 
that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
Among the questions which appeared to 
cause that discontent, one in particular 
arose out of the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and when we were told that a 
measure was in contemplation for securing 
to tenants compensation for farm improve- 
ments, we might, perhaps, look upon the 
announcement as a graceful tribute to the 
loyalty and good feeling which had actu- 
ated so large a portion of the population 
of Ireland. To us in England it appeared 
almost difficult to imagine that there should 
be a necessity for any special legislation on | 
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this point. Our tenancies were subject to 
certain conditions, to which both parties 
agreed in the first instance; in the absence 
of previous agreement the custom of the 
country intervened to regulate those con- 
ditions ; and all that the law had to do was 
to secure that the conditions agreed upon, 
or established by the custom of the country, 
should be carried out. But the circum- 
stances of Ireland were exceptional; and 
he was far from saying that improvements 
in that respect might not be introduced 
with advantage provided they were framed 
with a due regard to the rights of property 
which never could be ignored in Ireland 
or in any other country. He believed it 
might be stated, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that Ireland was improving rapidly 
in prosperity and wealth. It was said 
that her cattle had increased 50 per cent 
and her sheep 100 per cent in twenty 
years, while the entire number of acres 
under crops had also increased. Her 
great desideratum was that internal tran- 
quillity and respect for law which would 
alone allay the distrust felt by owners 
of capital for investments in Ireland— 
distrust which banished from her soil 
much of the enterprize and industry that 
would enable her to run the race of 
competition with other nations. The de- 
partment of agriculture for which she was 
peculiarly suited was the feeding and rear- 
ing of live stock; and in manufactures, 
which in some districts had been carried 
on with no little success, her redundant 
population gave her immense advantages. 
Whether the suggestion made by a noble 
Lord, a Member of the other House of 
Parliament, in one of the very able letters 
which he had published for the registra- 
tion of farm improvements could be carried 
out he (Mr. De Grey) would not venture 
to express an opinion, but it would no 
doubt receive the careful attention of the 
Government. A few weeks ago it was 
hoped that at the meeting of Parliament 
Her Majesty would have been able to an- 
nounce that the cattle plague had ceased 
in the kingdom, but it still appeared to 
linger in certain districts, and there had 
been a recent and serious outbreak in the 
metropolis. While any cases occurred we 
could not consider ourselves safe from an 
extensive recurrence of this formidable 
disease ; and its continued existence in an 
alarming degree on the Continent, and 
particularly in Holland, rendered it neces- 
sary that we should not relax those pre- 
cautions which had been so successful in 
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checking, if not in entirely suppressing, 
its ravages. Suggestions had been made 
to the Government by the Royal and other 
great agricultural societies which, in com- 
bination with the experience obtained 
during the last year, would, he felt sure, 
lead to their proposing to Parliament such 
measures as might be necessary for con- 
tinuing and improving, according to cir- 
cumstances, regulations that had conferred 
such great and acknowledged benefits on 
the country. Her Majesty also acknow- 
ledged with deep thankfulness the abate- 
ment of the visitation of cholera, which at 
one time threatened alarming consequences 
in this country ; but the superior know- 
ledge of the causes of this pestilence ob- 
tained by science, and the attention to 
precautions suggested by that superior 
knowledge, had checked, and it was to be 
hoped would continue to preserve us, under 
the blessing of Providence, from the ra- 
vages of this disease. The evils prevailing 
in the mercantile naval service had spe- 
cially attracted public criticism, and had 
been found to require immediate attention. 
When men were employed upon services 
to which any unusual amount of risk at- 
tached—and a seaman’s life must always be 
a life of danger—every care should be taken 
that the ordinary comforts of life should 
be secured to them as far as was practi- 
cable, especially when the absence of these 
comforts conduced to sickness and disease. 
Such a service could not fail to be unpopu- 
lar if the common requirements necessary 
for the preservation of health were not 
attended to, and our merchant seamen, 
who constituted one of the hardiest of our 
working classes, and to whom we look for 
the best supply of sailors for the Royal 
Navy, should at least have no cause to envy 
the condition of those who entered the 
same profession in the service of other 
countries. It was satisfactory to learn 
that the Government were prepared with 
a measure to improve the laws regulating 
the care of the sick and other poor in the 
metropolis, and for the re-distribution of 
some of the charges of relief therein. The 
question was one which undoubtedly re- 
quired immediate attention. Our hos- 
pitals and institutions for the care of the 
sick poor were a glory and an honour to 
the country, but private charity could only 
reach a small portion of the misery which 
must exist among a population estimated 
at 3,000,000. It was generally admitted 
that our workhouse system was inadequate 
to the requirements of such a population, 
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and the public mind had been disturbed by 
recent revelations of what had been going 
on in at least a portion of our metropoli- 
tan workhouses and their infirmaries. He 
could not think that Parliament did its 
duty if it left to private charity that 
which was, in fact, one of the first duties 
of the State; but there would be no need 
to interfere with those noble institutions 
which were an admirable supplement, but 
which could never supersede the necessity 
of a State provision for the care of the 
poor in sickness. He now came to that 
paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech which 
referred to the vexed question of Reform. 
During the debates which took place in 
the last Session, if seemed to have been 
the general opinion of the House that 
the representation could not be left in the 
state in which it now was. The princi- 
pal question was whether it was possible, 
with safety to the State, to admit a large 
proportion of the working classes into the 
constituency. If this could be done with- 
out danger to the Constitution, the feeling 
of most men’s minds would incline to their 
admission. But our whole system was 
now one of compensation, in which all 
great interests were represented in certain 
proportions. These considerations must 
not be neglected in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the admission of a large body of 
working men to the franchise, and Par- 
liament must feel satisfaction in hearing 
that Her Majesty’s Government contem- 
plated measures which would not unduly 
disturb the balance of political power. If 
the country generally desired Reform, it 
did not desire revolution. If Parliament 
was prepared to give to the working classes 
increased power, it was not prepared step 
by step to introduce a democracy. But in 
dealing with this difficult question one thing 
was certain, that unless all parties were 
ready to unite to support measures founded 
upon a careful consideration of all the 
points involved in the various discussions 
which had taken place, and the volumes 
which had been written on the subject, 
practically speaking, no measure of Reform 
was ever likely to be carried in this 
House. Parliament was informed that its 
attention would be called to this subject ; 
but he would venture to express an opinion 
that if the Government should have reason 
to believe that the subject would be ap- 
proached rather in a party spirit than 
with a due regard to all the various in- 
terests which required to be represented 
in this great country, they would scarcely 
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be prudent in undertaking the task of re- 
vising the Constitution in the face of a 
hostile and powerful Opposition. The 
next question to which Her Majesty drew 
attention was that of trades unions. The 
law with respect to trades unions, dating 
from the year 1825, was that no combina- 
tion of workmen for raising wages should 
be unlawful so long as no violence, threats, 
or intimidation be used. This law ap- 

ared to be founded on true principles of 
justice, but it was evaded in practice, and 
a system was in operation by which work- 
men were forced to join unions and com- 
binations against their will, and in direct 
contravention of the law, and outrages had 
occurred with the object of intimidating 
both masters and men. On the other 
hand, there were complaints on the part 
of the men of combinations among the 
masters. Of course, the masters could, on 
no principle of justice, be deprived of a 
right which they possess only in common 
with those who might combine against 
them. The evils that had been en- 
gendered by these disputes were not only 
injurious to both, and interfered most ma- 
terially with the general industry of the 
country, but threatened to transfer that 
manufacturing prosperity which this coun- 
try had so long and pre-eminently enjoyed 
to our great rivals on the Continent. Under 
these circumstances, he felt confident that 
all classes throughout the country would 
hear with feelings of satisfaction and grati- 
tude that an inquiry was to be instituted 
into the organization of trades unions and 
other similar associations, whether of work- 
men or employers, with a view of suggesting 
a practical remedy for that which was, or 
might speedily become, a national calamity. 
There were other measures of internal 
improvement promised by Her Majesty’s 
Government, but to these he would not 
more particularly refer, as he felt that he 
had already too long trespassed upon the 
attention of the House. He feared that 
many of the subjects to which he had al- 
luded he had touched upon somewhat su- 
perficially ; but the multiplicity of subjects 
and his own inexperience might, perhaps, 
be considered a sufficient excuse. It was 
to be hoped that the Session would not be 
occupied, like the last, by fruitless and 
unprofitable discussions, but that the mea- 
sures of improvement proposed by the Go- 
vernment would be allowed to be submit- 
ted to the careful and candid consideration 
of the House, and the fact that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had brought forward 
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so large a programme inclined him to 
think that such, at least, was their ex- 
pectation ; at all events, it was a proof 
that they had not been idle during the 
recess. It will be for Parliament to take 
these measures into consideration, and give 
effect to such of them as it might approve. 
He had now only to thank the House for 
the kind patience with which they had 
heard him. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey the thanks of this House for 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech from the 
Throne: 


Gracious Speech. 


“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we re- 
joice to learn that Her Majesty’s relations with 
Foreign Powers are on a friendly and satisfactory 
footing, and that we join with [er Majesty in 
the hope that the termination of the War in which 
Prussia, Austria, and Italy have been engaged 
may tend to the establishment of durable Peace 
in Europe : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
satisfaction that [er Majesty has suggested to 
the Government of the United States a mode by 
which the questions pending between the two 
Countries, arising out of the late Civil War, may 
receive an amicable solution, and which, if met, 
as Her Majesty trusts it will be, in a correspond- 
ing spirit, will remove all grounds of possible 
misunderstanding, and promote relations of cor- 
dial friendship : 


“Humbly to express to Her Majesty our 
participation in Her regret that the War be- 
tween Spain and the Republics of Chili and 
Peru still continues, and that the good offices of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with 
that of the Emperor of the French, should have 
failed to effect a reconciliation; and to assure 
Her Majesty that it will be a cause of satisfaction 
to us if, either by agreement between the parties 
themselves, or by the mediation of any other 
Friendly Power, Peace should be restored : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
discontent, prevailing in some Provinces of the 
Turkish Empire, has broken out in actual insur- 
rection in Crete; and that, in common with Her 
Majesty’s Allies, the Emperor of the French and 
the Emperor of Russia, Her Majesty has ab- 
stained from any active interference in those in- 
ternal disturbances; but that the efforts of Her 
Majesty and Her Allies have been directed to 
bringing about such improved relations between 
the Porte and its Christian Subjects as are not 
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inconsistent with the Sovereign Rights of the 
Sultan: 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the protracted negotiations, which arose out of 
the acceptance by Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
of the Government of the Danubian Principali- 
ties, have been happily terminated by an arrange- 
ment to which the Porte has given its ready 
adhesion, and which has been sanctioned by the 
concurrence of all the Powers, signataries of the 
Treaty of 1856: 


“TIumbly to convey our thanks to Her Ma- 
jesty for informing us that Resolutions in favour 
of a more intimate Union of the Provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick have 
been passed by their several Legislatures, and 
that Delegates, duly authorised, and representing 
all classes of Colonial party and opinion, have 
concurred in the conditions upon which such an 
Union may be best effected; and to assure Her 
Majesty that we will give our most careful atten- 
tion to the Bill which, in accordance with the 
wishes of those Colonies, Iler Majesty has di- 
rected to be submitted to us, and which, by the 
consolidation of Colonial interests and resources, 
will, we trust, give strength to the several Pro- 
vinces as members of the same Empire, and ani- 
mated by feelings of loyalty to the same Sove- 
reign : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we have heard 
with deep sorrow that the calamity of Famine 
has pressed heavily on Ter Majesty’s Subjects 
in some parts of India; and to thank [er Ma- 
jesty for informing us that instructions were 
issued to Her Majesty’s Government in that 
Country to make the utmost exertions to mitizate 
the distress which prevailed during the autumn of 
Jast year, and that the blessing of an abundant 
harvest has since that time materially improved 
the condition of the suffering districts : 


“‘Humbly to assure Iler Majesty that we have 
observed with deep concern that the persevering 
efforts and unscrupulous assertions of treasonable 
Conspirators abroad have during the last autumn 
excited the hopes of some disaffected persons in 
Ireland, and the apprehensions of the loyal popu- 
lation ; but that we learn with the greatest satis- 
faction that the firm, yet temperate, exercise of 
the powers entrusted to the Executive, and the 
hostility manifested against the Conspiracy by 
men of all classes and creeds, have greatly tended 
to restore public confidence, and rendered hope- 
less any attempt to disturb the general tranquillity; 
and that, with Her Majesty, we trust that we may 
consequently be enabled to dispense with the con- 
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tinuance of any exceptional Legislation for that 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions : 


Her Majesty on 


“To assure Her Majesty that, with Her, we 
join in acknowledging, with deep gratitude to 
Almighty God, the great decrease which has 
taken place in the Cholera, and in the Pestilence 
which has attacked our Cattle; and that we 
regret that the continued prevalence of the latter 
in some Foreign Countries, and its occasional 
re-appearance in this, will still render necessary 
some special measures of precaution; but that we 
trust that the visitation of the former will lead 
to increased attention to those sanitary measures 
which experience has shown to be its best pre- 
ventive : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that, 
estimating as of the highest importance an ade- 
quate supply of pure and wholesome Water, Her 
Majesty has directed the issue of a Commission 
to inquire into the best means of permanently 
securing sych a supply for the Metropolis, and for 
the principal towns in densely peopled districts of 
the Kingdom : 


“Humbly to thank Icr Majesty for having 
directed that the Estimates of the ensuing year 
shall be laid before us, and for having caused 
them to be prepared with a due regard to eco- 
nomy, and to the maintenance of efficiency in the 
Public Service ; and to assure Her Majesty that 
we will cheerfully consider any proposal for a 
moderate Expenditure, calculated to improve the 
condition of Her Majesty’s Soldiers, and to lay 
the foundation of an efficient Army of Reserve: 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
our attention will again be called to the state of 
the Representation of the People in Parliament ; 
and, with [ler Majesty, humbly to express our 
hope that our deliberations, conducted in a spirit 
of moderation and mutual forbearance, may lead 
to the adoption of measures which, without un- 
duly disturbing the balance of Political Power, 
shall freely extend the Elective Franchise : 


“TIumbly to express our thanks to Her Ma- 
jesty for informing us that the frequent occur- 
rence of disagreements between Employers of 
Labour and their Workmen, causing much private 
suffering and public loss, and occasionally leading, 
as is alleged, to acts of outrage and violence, has 
induced Her Majesty to issue a Commission to 
inquire into and report upon the organisation of 
Trades Unions and other Associations, whether 
of Workmen or Employers, with power to suggest 
any improvement of the Law for their mutual 
benefit ; and to.assure Her Majesty that any 
application which shall be made to us for Par- 
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jiamentary Powers, necessary to make this in- 
quiry effective, shall receive our earnest atten- 
tion : 


“To convey to Her Majesty our humble 
thanks for informing us that Bills will be laid be- 
fore us for the extension of the beneficial provi- 
sions of the Factory Acts to other trades, spe- 
cially reported on by the Royal Commission on 
the Employment of Children ; and for the better 
regulation, according to the principle of those 
Acts, of workshops where women and children 
are largely employed : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the condition of the Mercantile Marine has at- 
tracted the serious attention of Her Majesty, 
and that measures will be submitted to us with a 
view to increase the efficiency of that important 
Service : 


“ Humbly to express to Her Majesty the satis- 
faction with which we have learnt that relaxations 
have been lately introduced into the Navigation 
Laws of France ; that Her Majesty has expressed 
to the Emperor of the French Her readiness to 
submit to Parliament a proposal for the extinc- 
tion, on equitable terms, of the exemptions from 
local charges on Shipping which are still enjoyed 
by a limited number of individuals in British 
Ports; and that His Imperial Majesty has, in 
anticipation of this step, already admitted British 
Ships to the advantage of the new Law; and to 
assure Her Majesty that we will give our care- 
ful attention to the Bill upon this subject which 
Iler Majesty has directed to be forthwith laid 
before us : 


*“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we wili 
give our most serious consideration to the Bill 
which will be submitted to us for making better 
provision for the arrangement of the affairs of 
Railway Companies which are unable to meet 
their engagements ; as also to any measures for 
improving the management of Sick and other 
Poor in the Metropolis, and for a re-distribution 
of some of the charges for relief therein : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we will give our 
most careful attention to the measures for the 
Amendment of the Law of Bankruptcy, and the 
Consolidation of the Courts of Probate and Di- 
voree and Admiralty ; also to the means of dis- 
posing, with greater despatch and frequency, of 
the increasing business in the Superior Courts of 
Common Law, and at the Assizes : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the relations between Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland have engaged the anxious at- 
tention of Her Majesty; and that a Bill will 
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be laid before us which, without interfering with 
the rights of property, will offer direct encourage- 
ment to Occupiers of Land to improve their hold- 
ings, and provide a simple mode of obtaining 
compensation for permanent improvements ; 


“Tumbly to assure Iler Majesty that, with 
Her, we pray that our labours may, under the 
blessing of Providence, conduce to the pros- 
perity of the Country, and the happiness of Her 
People.” 


Mr. GRAVES : Mr. Speaker—I have so 
invariably experienced the indulgence of 
the House when, on previous occasions, 
I have ventured to address it, during 
the short time I have had the honour 
to be a Member, that I feel I should be 
doubting that experience if I sought on 
this occasion to enlist its sympathy by any 
formal appeal to its forbearance. In un- 
dertaking the onerous task of seconding 
the Address in reply to Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech from the Throne, no 
one can have felt more conscious than I 
did myself how little personal considera- 
tion influenced the selection. But sharing 
in the representation of a constituency 
possessing no small commercial distinc- 
tion, I hope it may be thought that 
I am warranted in accepting the task. 
Rarely has a Speech been delivered from 
the Throne which has been looked for- 
ward to with more intense interest than 
that which it had been our good fortune 
to listen to to-day, and I have the highest 
hopes that it will not only be satisfactory 
to the House, but that it will prove ac- 
ceptable to the country at large. The 
Speech from the Throne embraces mea- 
sures of the highest usefulness, aiming 
largely at the amelioration of the poorer 
classes of society, and involving questions of 
the highest moment. It will, I have no 
doubt, commend itself to the anxious con- 
sideration of the House. The felicitous 
expressions in which the hon. Mover has 
conveyed his pleasure at Her Majesty’s 
presence to-day will be shared in by every 
Member of this House, and will excite 
throughout the country feelings of the 
greatest satisfaction. 

In the few remarks with which I 
intend to trouble the House, I must ne- 
cessarily travel over some of the ground 
that has been touched upon by the 
hon. Member for West Norfolk; but I 
shall endeavour to confine myself more 
particularly to those points which may 
be considered to possess more than or- 
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dinary interest at the present moment. 
I think I am justified in giving the pre- 
eminence among the questions connected 
with our foreign policy to that of the 
differences which have arisen between us 
and the United States—differences arising 
out of intricate questions of International 
Law, and which have been made during 
the past year the subject of a very able 
diplomatic correspondence. Claims and 
counter-claims have been advanced in the 
full consciousness of mutual right; and 
it will be a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction if a mode can be suggested 
by which these claims can be amicably 
and fairly settled. I believe that when 
they were originally put forward, the mo- 
ment was inopportune — that concession 
might then have been construed into fear 
on the one hand, or to threats on the other. 
But now, happily, a better feeling exists. 
There is a mutual desire to do each other 
justice. England, above all other nations, 
is deeply interested in the maintenance of 
stringent Neutrality Laws; and if it should 
appear ours are too lax, or are over- 
weighted with legal proof, and that com- 
pensation may have to be made, I, for 
one, will rejoice if that decision should 
lead to the establishment of clearer views 
of the duties of neutrals, and also to the 
adoption of a more intelligible and more 
stringent Code of International Law for the 
government of all maritime Powers. 

I am sure that this House will share in 
the regret expressed by Her Majesty that 
our mediation, in conjunction with that 
of her ally the Emperor of the French, 
has not been successful in bringing to a 
termination the disputes which have arisen 
between Spain and the Republics of South 
America. Those Republics should remem- 
ber how unmistakably the sympatuy of 
Europe was extended towards them at 
the commencement of those differences ; 
and, remembering this, they should lend a 
favourable ear to any proposals for a 
friendly mediation which would be likely 
to bring these disputes to a settlement. 
There can be no doubt the longer this 
settlement is delayed the greater will 
be the injury to those young and pros- 
perous countries; and therefore I hope 
that the friendly mediation referred to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech—and by which I 
presume to be understood the good offices 
of the President of the United States— 
will be successful, and that a lasting peace 
may arise, alike satisfactory to the inte- 
rests and honour of all parties. 

Mr. Graves 
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From our foreign policy I turn to our 
domestic affairs, and I am sure that I 
shall be pardoned if I at once take up the 
question which engrosses at this moment 
men’s minds, and to which our attention 
has been specially directed by Her Majesty 
to-day — I mean Parliamentary Reform. 
Happily for us we have advanced at that 
stage when argument becomes no longer ne- 
cessary to justify the extension of the fran- 
chise. It is an admitted necessity by all 
parties in the State, and the only point 
that remains to be settled is the means by 
which a wise, just, and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question can be arrived at. 
What the mode may be which the Go- 
vernment intend to propose for carrying 
this object into effect—whether it includes 
a Re-distribution of Seats Bill—whether 
it will grapple with the corruption which 
has been so ruthlessly brought to light in 
the last few months, and which I consider 
to be a serious blot upon our electional 
system, and a stain on the character of this 
House—whether it will deal with these 
questions or not, I have no means of 
knowing. But I am convinced of this— 
that the measure will not be framed in 
any narrow spirit; nor do I believe that 
it will be submitted to the House in 
any but the most earnest and honest desire 
to merit the approval, not only of this 
House, but of the country at large. The 
history of Reform justifies the remark 
which my hon. Friend has made to-night 
—that it should not be made a party 
question. So farI do not think that it has 
made any very great advance under party 
protection ; and speaking for myself, with- 
out any inspiration, I think it should be 
taken out of the category of party ques- 
tions, that the House should take it under 
its own protection, and deal with it in the 
firm determination to settle it on a basis of 
concession and compromise. I may be 
wrong in this view, but itis one that I hold 
strongly, and I throw it out, for what it is 
worth, for the consideration of the House. 
Scarcely less important than Parliamentary 
Reform is the connection between capital 
and labour— the breach seems rather to be 
widening than narrowing—and I think Her 
Majesty’s Government has done wisely in 
deciding that an inquiry shall take place by 
Commission into this difficult and delicate 
question; for if the result of the inquiry 
should be to draw closer the links between 
the employer and the employed, it will be 
a subject for much congratulation. I do 
not know whether it is intended that the 
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inquiry shall embrace the question of the 
extent to which we are suffering from the 
effects of foreign competition in branches 
of industry that have been hitherto con- 
sidered as England’s specialities; but I 
think it very desirable that this should be 
done, and that all parties in this country 
should be shown, on the most unquestion- 
able evidence, the causes which are at 
work, and what have been the results of 
their operation. 

It is also, I perceive, in contemplation 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the quantity and quality of the water 
supplied to the metropolis and other large 
towns in England. The experience of the 
last twelve months has taught us how 
largely the public health is affected by the 
water supply ; and no one can question the 
desirableness of having this very important 
subject investigated in all its bearings by 
a Royal Commission, instead of by local 
and partial inquiries. Living as I do 
in the centre of one of the most densely- 
populated districts in the country, I 
well know the interest with which this 
question is watched by the people, and 
the satisfaction with which the announce- 
ment of a Commission will be received 


by all who dwell in large towns. A 
measure will be submitted to us for 
enabling insolvent railway companies to 
make arrangements for settling their af- 


fairs. I have no doubt that in that mea- 
sure due protection will be given to the 
public rights. It appears that there is no 
machinery existing at the present moment 
for meeting such a state of things; and it 
therefore becomes necessary to take legis- 
lative measures for remedying the incon- 
venience thence arising. We cannot be 
surprised, knowing the deep interest taken 
by Her Majesty in the Mercantile Marine, 
that Her Majesty has been pleased to call 
our attention to it. Much has, indeed, 
been done at various times for this branch 
of our industry. It has been relieved 
of many burdens and restrictions — but 
some still remain. There are anomalies, 
and restrictions, and exceptional burdens 
still pressing upon it. I think it has been 
wisely decided by the Government to deal 
with them; and I hope that, at the same 
time, the various Acts connected with the 
Mercantile Marine of the country may 
come under revision, and that the 600 sec- 
tions may be consolidated and rendered 
more intelligible than they now are to 
owners, masters, and seamen. The allu- 
sion te our seamen is no less important. 
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There are evils at work that require treat- 
ment. Some of them may, perhaps, be 
beyond legislative cure; but I am per- 
fectly satisfied that much in the way of 
remedy may be effected by wise and pru- 
dent legislation. Itis possible, no doubt, 
to have too much legislation; and it be- 
comes a grave question whether we have 
not had too much for our seamen, for the 
result has been to keep the owners of 
ships and their seamen further apart from 
each other instead of bringing them into 
closer union. Nothing can be worse than 
the discipline pointed at in the Speech, 
involving the shipping interest not only 
in serious losses and intolerable vexation, 
but inflicting on the country a large an- 
nual expenditure for bringing home de- 
serters under the guise of distressed sea- 
men. Itis an increasing charge, for within 
the last two years it has increased from 
£25,000 to £30,000 for the mere food of 
these men—whilst to our shipowners it is 
a serious and intolerable vexation, in being 
compelled to provide passages for them. 
The seamen of the Mercantile Marine 
must be placed on a better system — a 
better system of recruiting must be intro- 
duced—we must have training ships estab- 
lished—the comfort and health of the sea- 
man must be more carefully looked after— 
shipowners themselves must become more 
conscious of their responsibilities, and the 
commanders must take a greater interest 
in the welfare and comfort of their men. 
Then, and not till then, are we likely to 
see that permanent improvement in the 
Mercantile Marine which will enable us 
to look upon it as we have always done, 
as the boast of this country. The relaxa- 
tion of the Navigation Laws—thanks to the 
enlightened policy of the Emperor of the 
French—is one which may be regarded 
with great satisfaction. From the Ist 
of January the tonnage duties collected 
from ships have ceased to be collected 
in the French ports, except in the instance 
of the ships of nations which have refused 
to grant in return similar privileges to 
French ships. Anticipating the desire 
that this country would only be too glad 
to assist. in shaking off the remaining 
fetters from commerce, France has, with- 
out asking, placed the shipping of this 
country upon the most favourable footing ; 
and a measure will be submitted to the 
House for ratifying that understanding, 
and I have no doubt that the removal of 
the few exceptional restrictions will be 
based on terms as equitable in their 
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nature as the proposal itself is justifi- 
able upon public policy. The question 
of Law Reform is one of the very greatest 
interest. There is no doubt whatever that 
the judicial force and the machinery of 
our Law Courts has not kept pace with the 
progress of the country or the wants of 
trade. I am glad that the evils arising 
from the loss of temper, the loss of time, 
and the loss of money, attendant on 
the present system are likely to be re- 
moved. As to the advantage of the con- 
solidation of the Divorce Court and the 
Admiralty Court, I am not very compe- 
tent to speak; but I venture to hope 
that when the measure is brought be- 
fore the House for dealing with the Ad- 
miralty Court, it will not be forgotten 
that there is a great necessity for reform- 
ing the Court of Admiralty itself, for 
making more summary its proceedings, 
and for extending its jurisdiction to classes 
of maritime commerce not now embraced, 
and which at present, owing to the ex- 
pense and trouble involved in Admiralty 
proceedings, are either confided to arbi- 
tration or are never dealt with at all. I 
trust also that the advantages of a re- 
constituted Admiralty Court will not be 
confined to the metropolis; but that the 


great maritime ports of England, which 
furnish so large a share to the business of 
that Court, will have its advantages brought 
to their own doors by the establishment of 


Vice Admiralty Courts. As to the amend- 
ment of our Bankruptcy Laws, I cannot for 
a moment doubt the propriety. *They are 
generally condemned—they are found in- 
adequate to the proper protection of the 
trader—they are cumbrous—and they are 
expensive. I hope that in dealing with 
these laws some provision will be made 
to check the commercial immorality which 
has shown itself so widely within the last 
twelve months in the disgraceful failures 
which have taken place. It is true there 
are palliating circumstances for many of 
these fuilures in the terrible crisis which 
swept over the country last year. 

Judging by the tests which are usually 
applied by this House as to whether any 
year has been a successful one-or other- 
wise, the past year would rank as an 
eminently prosperous one, for our im- 
ports and exports have increased to a 
very large extent. Our imports, taken 
for nine months of the financial year 
last made up, compared with the same 
months in the preceding year, show an 
excess of £42,000,000, and our exports 
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It is 
not improbable that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may, by-and-bye, be able to 
announce to the House that the revenue 
has been equally elastic, and has more than 
answered his expectations. But the popu- 
lar estimate of last yearis very different, and 
is much more likely to be true than any con- 
clusions based upon the figures I have just 
given. A crisis of unparalleled severity, 
causing a wide-spread derangement of cre- 
dit, involved every branch of our National 
industry in most serious losses. These 
panics appear to be periodical in their 
character and uniform in their visitations; 
and I think it is well worthy of conside- 
ration whether some effort may not be 
made to ascertain their causes. Believing 
that excessive credit and abuse of the 
principle of limited liability had much to 
do with the crisis of last year, it was with 
sincere pleasure that I heard the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Watkin) give 
notice of his intention to bring before the 
House the results of the limited liability 
system. The shock which it has received 
will do much to disarm the power for evil 
of that system for the future ; but I think, 
while the cause and the etfects are fresh 
upon our minds, we should be wise in re- 
viewing the provisions of the Act, and 
preventing such mischiefs from occurring 
in future. The manufacturing interest has 
happily suffered less than the commercial ; 
but the exorbitant rate which money main- 
tained. for a large portion of the current 
year, must have largely paralysed the 
manufacturing energy of this country. 
These fluctuations in the value of money, 
occurring so frequently as they do, are 
exceedingly embarrassing to trade; and I 
hope that Parliament, in its wisdom, may 
be able to devise some means for, if not pre- 
venting, at least regulating these fluctua- 
tions. With the third great branch of our 
industrial economy—agriculture—I am not 
so conversant; but I cannot help express- 
ing my earnest sympathy with that in- 
terest, for the twofold calamity which has 
fallen upon it—the cattle plague and the 
indifferent harvest. These may be re- 
garded as natural visitations; but they go 
to swell the disasters of the past year, and 
to make the amendment of the Bankruptcy 
Law the more necessary. With regard to 
Ireland, I will now refer specially to 
the measures for the amelioration of 
that country which are alluded to in 
the Speech from the Throne. I hope 
that these are but the harbingers of 
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a new policy—a policy founded upon a 
just appreciation of the distinctions of race. 
I venture to think that the statesmen who 
seek to make that country contented and 
happy must do so rather by the applica- 
tion of legislation suited to the character 
and condition of the country than by the 
application of any uniform system of law. 
Holding these opinions, I rejoice that a 
measure will be introduced for the settle- 
ment of the long-vexed question of land 
tenure in Ireland. Public policy demands 
that that fertile land should be made as 
fruitful as possible, and that the occupiers 
of the soil should be encouraged and should 
have secured to them the fruits of the 
capital and the skill which they invest in 
the improvement of the land. I know 
that on this subject there exists the most 
varied opinions; but I have known Ire- 
land long, and I have a right to express 
my opinion on the subject, for I con- 
sider under the existing laws, that en- 
couragement and that security do not 
exist. Mercifully freed as that country 


has been from the ravages of the cattle 
plague and the commercial disasters so 
heavily felt in this country, Ireland 
has been making in material wealth at 
least a steady progress. She has added 


£2,500,000 to the value of her live 
stock within the last official year, and 
the deposits in her savings banks, which 
in the year 1840 amounted to £5,500,000, 
in 1860 reached £15,000,000, and in 
1865 amounted to £17,500,000; thus 
showing that there is capital in the 
country for the improvement of land, and 
that there is not that absence of thrift 
in the national character which is so fre- 
quently alleged. One question I must 
allude to as having a deep bearing on the 
prosperity of that country—I mean the 
question of railways. At present there 
is a total want of system with respect to 
them, and they are so disconnected that I 
believe the resources of that country will 
never be developed until the railways are 
placed on a better footing. The fares 
ought to be lower, and greater facilities 
ought to be given to make the masses of 
the population customers of the railways. 
At present they are looked upon as a 
luxury rather than a necessity. In 
order to effect improvements, State inter- 
ference may possibly be required; but I 
believe the increase of traffic would in 
time reimburse the State for any obliga- 
tions it might incur with regard to them. 
If a precedent is wanted I might point to 
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India, and I think before long we may be 
able to point to one nearer home, for I 
am convinced that the necessity of taking 
over the telegraph system will force itself 
on the attention of the Government, and 
under the able management of the Post 
Office would increase its usefulness to an 
extent now little dreamt of, besides adding 
largely to our National revenues. The pro- 
gress of the country has been greatly 
retarded by the discontent which has ex- 
isted for the last few years under the name 
of Fenianism, and which has spread a 
blighting influence over the whole island ; 
but the announcement made to-day in the 
Speech from the Throne points to a hap- 
pier state of things, and leads us to be- 
lieve that reason and common sense are 
resuming their sway, and that the spirit of 
discontent is yielding to a spirit of hope 
and loyalty. The wise and conciliatory 
government of the distinguished noble- 
man who is at present Her Majesty’s 
Viceroy in Ireland (the Marquess of Aber- 
corn) has largely contributed to this result 
—a compliment equally deserved by the 
nobleman who preceded him (the Earl 
of Kimberley). I accept, as marking a 
new era, the measures announced by the 
Government. I look upon them as a 
harbinger of peace, and as a proof that the 
spirit of Fenianism is drawing towards an 
end. It is not unnatural that I should 
turn from Ireland to our North American 
Provinces, where, if there had been any 
good ground for its reception, Fenianism 
might have been expected to find a home. 
But the miserable attempts made there to 
introduce it only tested the loyalty of the 
colonists, and proved how strong was the 
tie which binds the colonies to the mother 
country. In order to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of consolidation it is perhaps 
necessary to visit them, and to become 
conversant, as I have become, with their 
almost inexhaustible resources, and the 
steady energy of the people. Covering 
400,000 square miles, embracing near 
4,000,000 of people, bound together by a 
community of interests and devotedly at- 
tached to the institutions of this country 
and to the Throne and person of the Queen, 
it would be difficult to speculate as to the 
results which may grow out of the union 
of these fine Provinces. I have heard 
it said that there is danger to Imperial 
interests in this measure, and that na- 
tional aspirations may arise. I have no 
such fear. I believe the connection be- 
tween the North American Provinces and 
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the mother country rests on more endur- 
ing foundations, and that they will be 
more than ever an important element in 
our national resources. Knowing as I do 
the difficulties which must have beset the 
negotiations for such a consolidation—the 
jealousies and rivalries which must have 
arisen, and the personal sacrifices which 
must have been made—I should not be 
doing justice to the delegates from the 
Provinces if I did not say they are enti- 
tled to the highest credit for the manner 
in which they have fulfilled their delicate 
but most important duties. 

I have now to thank the House for the 
indulgence which has been shown to me, 
and to express a hope that the measures 
alluded to in the Speech—measures of vast 
importance to the country—may be dealt 
with by the House in a spirit of forbear- 
ance, wisdom, and conciliation. And my 
highest wish is that at the end of the Ses- 


sion we may be permitted to look back with- 


satisfaction and to feel that among the 
measures we have passed is one for widen- 
ing the bases of our institutions, and that 
by our legislation we have contributed to 
the happiness and well-being of the people 
of this country. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by seconding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That,” &c. [See Page 54.] 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Irise, Mr. Speaker, 
for the purpose of supporting the Address 
which has been moved and seconded from 
the opposite Benches. I heartily approve 
that well-established rule which on all oc- 
casions discourages the needless importa- 
tion of subjects of difference into the de- 
bate on the Address to the Crown in 
answer to the Royal Speech; and I con- 
fess that on this occasion, independently 
of much other matter which the Address 
contains, and which we should wish to 
see brought out in discussion with the 
most favourable auspices, there are three 
announcements which of themselves would 
suffice, I think, to make any candid and 
well-judging man reluctant to see dissen- 
sion introduced into this debate. I mean 
the announcement of a measure for the 
union of the North American Provinces; 
the announcement of a measure on that 
most important subject, the state of the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland—and, I must add, in terms in 
which I do not think the most fastidious 
among us can find anything to object to; 
and thirdly, the announcement, not less 
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gratifying than either of the others, but 
even more gratifying, that in the judgment 
of Her Majesty’s Government the time has 
arrived when the existence of exceptional, 
and in one sense arbitrary, power in Ire- 
land may reach its termination. I not 
only, therefore, am unprepared to move 
any Amendment on the Address myself, 
but if there were any Gentleman who en- 
tertained a different disposition, and to 
whom I might without impropriety offer 
a recommendation, I would earnestly be- 
seech him to forbear from executing such 
an intention. Passing, however, to the 
subjects — the numerous and important 
subjects — touched upon in the Speech 
from the Throne, I am anxious to offer 
some remarks on some paragraphs which 
the Speech contains. And first, I will 
dwell for a moment on that very mo- 
mentous question, the Correspondence be- 
tween the Government of the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the 
United States of America, in reference to 
questions pending between the two coun- 
tries, which questions have arisen out of 
the late Civil War. And I wish to convey 
an assurance to the noble Jord the Seecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 
part of all with whom I have had an op- 
portunity of communicating, that what- 
ever he may have done or whatever he 
may propose to do on the subject will be 
judged, not in the narrow spirit of exact- 
ing from him, or endeavouring to exact 
from him, a precise conformity to the steps 
we ourselves have taken, but that as long 
as his measures and his policy may in our 
view be consistent with the honour and 
conducive to the interests of the country, 
everything which may proceed from him 
and his Colleagues will receive at our 
hands a most favourable consideration. 
Then 1 go on to the paragraph in the 
Speech relating to the insurrection which 
has distracted—I know not to what ex- 
tent it still distracts—the important island 
of Candia. I miss from the Royal Speech 
an intimation which it is very common to 
convey—that upon certain subjects, and 
especially subjects of foreign policy, which 
have reached a certain degree of matu- 
rity, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to submit papers to 
the House.- Indeed, I observe that an 
hon. Friend of mine (Mr. Gregory) has 
already given notice of his desire to 
obtain information in that shape, and I 
feel myself justified in expressing a hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government will be 
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prepared to lay before us such information 
on the subject as they possess—for this 
question is one which, although of foreign 
concern, yet cannot be regarded as very 
remote from our interests; nay, more, it 
cannot be regarded as a question in which 
we are altogether without rights. We 
know not at present from any authentic 
source the cause of this insurrection: we 
know, however, the deplorable calamities 
with which it has been attended, and the 
desperate resolution with which, against 
enormous odds, the battle has been fought. 
Now, what I am desirous to know—and I 
hope that the papers when presented by 
Her Majesty’s Government will prove 
what I am desirous to know—is that the 
Government of the Sultan is not responsible 
for this insurrection, but that it had, be- 
fore the commencement of the outbreak, 
given faithful and full execution to that 
important instrument—the hatti-scheriff— 
issued at the close of the Crimean war for 
the purpose of securing to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte at least the civil 
equality to which they were justly en- 
titled, and which had been too long with- 
held. This is a question not only of the 
utmost gravity in itself, but one of justice 
in its connection with the general interests 
of humanity rather than with any special 
British interests in a more narrow sense; 
and it is likewise of the utmost importance 
with reference to the future peace of 
Europe. I congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government most cordially that the time 
has arrived when they are able to promise 
us—forming their judgment on the circum- 
stances of the moment—that they will 
not, under these circumstances, apply for 
an extension of the exceptional powers of 
the Government in Ireland; and I join 
with them in rejoicing that the spirit 
which has been displayed by the commu- 
nity itself in aid of the Government has 
proved to be so potent an ally in avert- 
ing the evil which at one time we had 
been led to apprehend — a phenomenon 
new in the history of Ireland—a pheno- 
menon which, I trust, will lead to much 
reflection upon its causes, and which, after 
that reflection, will prove a powerful en- 
couragement to us to prosecute the policy 
of liberality and of justice towards Ire- 
land, of which, in part, we have already 
witnessed the happy effect. Her Majesty’s 
Government refer to a subject of great in- 
terest in connection with the condition of 


the army, and with the foundation of an 
efficient army of reserve. If I caught 
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correctly the words of the Address, the 
promise which it is proposed to make to 
Her Majesty’s Government in return is 
that we will cheerfully consider any de- 
mand which may be made for our assent 
to a moderate increase of expenditure. 
Now, I must confess that, if I were a 
eaptious critic, I should a little doubt 
whether cheerfulness of consideration is 
exactly that form of consideration whicli 
representatives of the people should give 
to proposals for an increuse of expendi- 
ture. A careful and a ready consideration 
I have no doubt that subject will have, 
and I trust a fair and even a liberal con- 
sideration. Most certainly I express my 
confidence that, while we shall expect 
the Government to show that expenses 
which are perhaps necessary in one direc- 
tion can be compensated by savings in 
another, the Government will receive the 
cordial support of this House in every 
well-conceived and every effectual mea- 
sure for the attainment of that most de- 
sirable object, the foundation of a good — 
system of army reserve. The Speech also” 
touches upon a subject as delicate as it is 
important in the reference it makes to 
an inquiry that is about to be instituted 
into the disagreements between employers 
of labour and their workmen, and into the 
means by which that inquiry is to be pro- 
secuted. I think there have been exagge- 
rated statements made on this subject, 
which may to a certain extent have acted 
on the public mind. Such statements tend 
to propagate the idea either that differences 
between employers and workmen are now of 
amore aggravated character than in former 
times, or that the effect of these differences 
is to menace the commercial and trading 
position of this country. If there be 
those who really entertain that apprehen- 
sion, let them pay attention to a single 
sentence in the speech of the Seconder of 
the Address, which acquainted us that the 
joint increase in the exports and imports 
from and to this country for nine months 
of the last year, as compared with nine 
months of the year preceding, amounted 
to £65,000,000. But that is no reason 
why the attention of Parliament should 
not in every useful manner be given to 
a subject which is of the utmost im- 
portance, and a matter in which undoubt- 
edly there are yet serious difficulties and 
serious evils to be remedied. What I hope | 
is that the interposition of Government in 
this matter wiil be an amicable interposi- 
tion; and in particular, that when my right 
D2 
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hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department frames his Bill for ob- 
taining from Parliament powers to make 
the inquiry effective he will bear in mind— 
as I am sure he will—the full and absolute 
right of all individuals, employers and 
workmen alike, to bring to market the 
commodity they have to dispose of, whe- 
ther it be labour or capital, on the best 
terms in their power, as long as, and only 
as long as, they exercise their own rights 
without prejudice to the rights of others. 
There is but one other subject on which I 
have to detain the House for a few mo- 
ments, and it is the subject to which—as 
has been rightly said by the hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) 
—there attaches at the present time an 
all-absorbing interest—I mean the question 
of the representation of the people. But 
I will here first offer a comment upon that 
which many of us had anxiously expected 
to see alluded to, but which, probably for 
some good and sufficient cause, does not 
appear in the Speech. I presume that is 
probably owing to the circumstance that 
the recent inquiries into corrupt practices 
in certain boroughs are not yet so gbso- 
lutely completed as to have enabled the 
Government to advise the Crown to refer 
to this subject. At all events, nothing was 
said in regard to it. I am sure it is one 
which, from its importance, well deserves 
notice. If the question of Parliamentary 
Reform be difficult, at least it ought not to 
be difficult to deal with certain of its 
branches, such as cases of proved corrup- 
tion. I beg to say that this evil, which 
has grown, perhaps, not more intense—I 
hope, on the contrary, less intense—but 
which has grown far more patent, and 
therefore more scandalous, of late years, 
has now become a matter not merely of 
domestic policy and expediency, but I will 
even venture to say of national honour. As 
long as we were in something like exclusive 
possession of a representative system, little 
notice was taken of these offences in foreign 
lands; but we have lived into a period 
in which almost every country possesses, 
in more or less perfect forms, representative 
institutions, and in which some countries 
enjoy them in high efficiency. Since that 
has been the case, it appears to me that 
Europe has conceived what I might al- 
most call a sentiment of disgust at finding 
that evils of which those countries are 
scarcely conscious have become so rife and 
so virulent among ourselves, I hope it 
will be understood that J assume there is 
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a cause for silence in Her Majesty’s Speech 
on this subject; but I must express the 
hope that when Her Majesty’s Government 
take into their consideration some of the 
Reports—I will not now presume to de- 
cide which they may be—in which it shall 
appear, on judicial authority, that con- 
stituencies are tainted, as they have been 
in some former and well-remembered in- 
stances, they will not ask us to inflict the 
almost nominal and wholly unsatisfactory 
punishments which have bounded our ac- 
tion on former occasions, but will give 
evidence to the world, by something in 
the nature of strictness and severity, that 
we are in earnest on this particular ques- 
tion. As regards the paragraph in the 
Speech of Her Majesty, it is obviously 
open to the remark that its language is in 
some degree enigmatical; but I do not 
think it will be fair to make that circum- 
stance a subject of complaint. On the 
contrary, I think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are perfectly justified in reserving 
that full explanation of their intentions to 
a future day which, if it had been at- 
tempted to-day, in a form necessarily im- 
perfect, would probably have tended to 
prejudice the settlement of the question, 
Therefore, in assenting to the paragraph 
as it stands, I do so upon the double 
ground that there is nothing in its lan- 
guage which can give rise to a just reflec- 
tion ; and, important as is every matter 
connected with this subject, both as to 
substance and as to procedure, under pre- 
sent circumstances, I, for myself, and 
others, if they are so minded, retain the 
most perfect liberty to canvass, both as to 
substance and as to procedure, the mea- 
sures and the steps to be taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, when in the proper 
time we become fully scquainted with 
them. I think there are three points in 
which may be summed up, in a great de- 
gree, our interest in the consideration 
and management of this matter. There 
is the question by whom the measure of 
Parliamentary Reform is to be submitted 
to Parliament ; there is the question what 
is to be the substance and effect of such a 
measure ; and lastly, there is the question 
when such a measure is to be brought 
under our notice, and when it is to reach 
its completion. As regards the first of 
those questions—by whom the measure is 
to be submitted—I humbly represent to 
the House that at this moment the interest 
of the country in the speedy settlement of 
the question is all-important ; and, if there 
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be any of us who are less sanguine than 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as to the possible 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that is no reason for endeavouring to cast 
impediments in their course. It is our duty 
to accept, wherever we can get it, a measure 
which will be adequate to meet the just 
expectations of the country; and if we 
intend to be willing parties to the intro- 
duction of such a measure by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, we ought not by any- 
thing we may now say or do to cast even 
the smallest difficulty in the way of that 
introduction. Sir, as respects the sub- 
stance of the measure, I do not think the 
present occasion a proper one to discuss 
it; but as respects the time of the mea- 
sure, I must again say, it appears to me 
that even the question of the substance is 
hardly more important. It is not neces- 
sary now to retrace the wearisome and 
irksome details of this protracted contro- 
versy, or to remind the House how many 
Sessions, how many Queen’s Speeches, how 
many Parliaments have been involved. 
One thing only we can say, and that is, 
it is impossible for legislation to proceed 
in its orderly and accustomed course until 
this matter is disposed of—until this mat- 
ter is disposed of it stops the way; it 
disturbs and impedes, and it not only dis- 
turbs and impedes, but it embitters every 
attempt to deal with other questions of 
difficulty. The vast and varied interests 
of this country, growing apparently more 
vast and more varied every day, and, in 
proportion as we reap the harvest of legis- 
lation with assiduity, causing new and 
thicker crops to spring afresh from the 
ground soliciting our attention, render it 
our duty to see and require that the mea- 
sures adopted—so far as we can require 
from others—shall be directed towards the 
attainment, not only of an effectual, but 
also of a speedy settlement of this ques- 
tion. I therefore ask myself how I am 
to interpret the paragraph in which this 
a has been brought under our notice, 
and I cannot doubt as to the manner in 
which I am justified in construing it. I 
will not ask for explanations; I will not 
make any remark which would have a 
tendency to force the Government to offer 
explanation for the purpose of avoiding 
misapprehension; but what I understand 
by this paragraph is this:—Her Majesty’s 
Government, like ourselves, like the gene- 
rality of the House, including their own 
followers and the whole country without 
distinction of party, are sensible of the 
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necessity of dealing promptly with thié 
matter, and that, upon the earliest day 
which they can choose for the purpose, 
they will be prepared to propose, on their 
own responsibility, such measures as they 
shall think will be most effectual for the 
attainment, the effective attainment, and, 
above all, the speedy attainment of their 
object and the just satisfaction of the 
wishes of the country. I hope there is 
nothing unreasonable in that expectation. 
If that expectation be a just one, we 
ought to rest perfectly satisfied, cherish- 
ing the hope that the time is at hand 
when we may be able to remove from our- 
selves and out of the way this obstacle, and 
to remove from ourselves what threatens 
to become, if we do not remove it, a stand- 
ing discredit to Parliament and the insti- 
tutions of the land, and to give to all the 
other vast and diversified interests of the 
country that attention which they so im- 
peratively solicit at our hands. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER : I heard, Sir, with great satis- 
faction from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) that there was no 
prospect of an Amendment to the Address 
being proposed to-night. After so long a 
separation it really is far from agreeable 
that on the first night we meet together 
we should resume our struggles ; and in 
the months that are before us many oppor- 
tunities will arise to compensate hon. 
Gentlemen for the self-restraint which 
they exercise now. There are one or two 
points to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred which I will notice before I 
touch on his last more interesting in- 
quiry. The right hon. Gentleman has done 
justice to the contents of Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech, and I think I may 
congratulate my Colleagues upon its recep- 
tion by the House generally, though I am 
sure we owe it in some degree to the able 
interpretation which has been put upon it 
by my hon. Friends who moved and se- 
conded the Address, the first with a pleas- 
ing propriety I am sure all must acknow- 
ledge, the Seconder with a weight of au- 
thority derived from his position and his 
acquaintance with commercial pursuits. In 
answer to the question which has been put 
by the right hon. Gentleman with reference 
to the disturbances in Crete, I may say 
that papers will certainly be presented on 
the subject. I believe my noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley) had a reason which for a 
short time may influence him in not im- 
mediately presenting them to the House ; 
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but when that reason ceases to operate, 
my noble Friend will take the earliest 
opportunity of laying them on the table of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) also referred to the cir- 
cumstance that no allusion was made in 
the Queen’s Speech to the inquiries into 
proceedings in certain boroughs. The 
reason why we made no reference to these 
inquiries was that the reports of them 
have not been received by the Government. 
[An hon. Memper: Not all.] Some have; 
but the right hon. Gentleman will feel 
that it would be convenient and proper to 
have them all in our possession before we 
make any announcement on the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman then, in a tone 
of which I am sure I have no cause to 
complain, referred to the paragraph in 
the Speech announcing that the attention 
of Parliament will be called to the state 
of the representation of the people ; and I 
think the right hon. Gentleman, remem- 
bering, I have no doubt, his experience in 
the position which I now have the honour 
to occupy, felt how very inconvenient it 
would be if, on the first day of the Session, 
a number of inquiries were made the an- 
swers to which might only lead to misap- 
prehension, and which would really not be 
fair to those who are responsible for the 
consequences. I will not trouble the right 
hon. Gentleman and the House at any 
length upon the subject, because, with the 
permission of the House, I mean to take, 
not only an early, but the earliest day at 
our command in order to bring the whole 
subject before the House. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: What day?] Monday next. That 
is the first day at our disposal, and I then 
propose to state the course which the Go- 
vernment mean to take upon this subject, 
and generally to enter into the matter. I 
trust, therefore, that under these circum- 
stances we may not be pressed to make any 
statements to-night, but that we may be al- 
lowed to reserve our views and state them 
fully on that occasion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has done justice to the important 
subjects which have been brought under 
the notice of the House in the Speech 
from the Throne. I am aware, as all must 
be aware, that it will require on the part 
of the House considerable effort to do 
justice to the several themes which will be 
brought before them. But re-action is the 
law of life, and it is the characteristic of 
the House of Commons. There have been 
complaints of late of indolence and want 
of assiduity on the part of this House. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sion after Session without doing what our 
duty required. Now, in this Session an ad- 
mirable opportunity will be afforded to the 
House, and if they only follow the example 
which the Government are prepared to set 
by the devotion of their time and labour to 
the pursuit of these propositions, I think 
we need not be frightened by the quantity 
of business before us, but may rather look 
forward to the end of a Session which will 
redound to the public advantage and to 
the character of this Assembly. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. De Grey, Mr. Graves, Mr. 
Cnancettor of the Excuegver, Mr. Secretary 
Watrotez, Lord Sranter, General Pern, Viscount 
Cransourne, Sir Jonny Paxineton, Lord Joun 
Manners, Sir Starrorp Norrucorz, Mr. Ga- 
tHoRNE Harpy, Lord Naas, Mr. Atrorner Ge- 
NERAL, Mr. Hunt, and Colonel Tarzor, or any 
Five of them:—To withdraw immediately :-— 
Queen’s Speech referred. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock. 


~—een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrirs Issusp—For The Col- 
lege of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, v. Right hon. 
John Edward Walsh, Master of the Kolls for 
Ireland ; for Galway Town, v. Right hon. Mi- 
chael Morris, Attorney General for Ireland; for 
Andover, v. William Henry Humphery, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. © 

New Member Sworn—Arthur Kavanagh, esquire, 
Sor Wexford County. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — Finsbury Estate * ; 
Annuity Tax Abolition (Edinburgh, Parish of 
Canongate)* ; Joint Stock Companies ( Voting 
Papers).* 

First Reading—Finsbury Estate * [1]; Annuity 
Tax Abolition (Edinburgh, Parish of Canon- 
gate)* [2]; Joint Stock Companies (Voting 
Papers) * [3]. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
REPORT OF ADDRESS. 
Report of Address brought up and read. 


On Motion, to agree to the Address— 

Mr. HADFIELD complained that no 
allusion had been made in the Speech to 
the question of church rates, although it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
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that a Bill dealing with that subject was 
actually read a second time last Session. 

Mr. WALPOLE rose to order. I do 
not know whether it is usual for an hon. 
Member to go into a subject not immedi- 
ately relating to the Address. The course 
being taken by the hon. Gentleman is 
somewhat inconvenient, and may lead to 
some discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be open to 
the hon. Member, on the Question that 
the Address be read a second time, to 
refer to any particular passage in the 
Address, or to move an Amendment, but 
not to open a discussion on subjects irre- 
levant to the Address. 

Mr. HADFIELD believed that he was 
in order, and that he had a right to notice 
a palpable omission in the Address, and 
to argue that an addition ought to be 
made to it. He did not want to raise 
any discussion upon the matter; but he 
thought that reference in the Address 
ought to be made to a subject of debate 
in that House for the last thirty years, 
and that some intimation should be given 
to the country on the subject of church 
rates. It appeared to him that they 
ought not to blink a question of thirty 
years’ standing in that House. The 
House had by large majorities established 


the principle that abolition should be 
either entire, or that persons should not 


be sued for church rates. He therefore 
begged leave to move an addition to the 
Address to the effect that this House re- 
presents to Her Majesty its regret that no 
allusion whatever has been made in the 
Speech from the Throne to the subject of 
church rates—a subject which had been 
repeatedly discussed in this House. In 
his opinion the matter ought to be dis- 
posed of; and that it would be a great 
relief to the country if it were removed 
from discussion. He certainly understood 
last Session that an attempt would be 
made by the Government to deal with the 
question, and they ought not to shrink 
from it. 

Mr. BAINES, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that the subject was one of so 
much importance, and had occupied so 
very prominent a position in the diseus- 
sions of this House for many years, and 
especially last Session, that he could not 
but think it was exceedingly right for the 
House to express its regret that no men- 
tion was made of the subject in the 
Royal Speech. 

Mz. SPEAKER; The hon. Member 
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for Sheffield is quite in order in express- 
ing an opinion upon the subject ; but with 
regard to the proposal that he has made, 
according to the rules of this House, he is 
hot in order. The time for moving an 
Amendment to the Address is while it is 
under discussion for the second reading ; 
but after the Motion has been put frém 
the Chair that the House do agree with 
the Committee in the said Resolutions, 
the opportunity has passed. Accordingly, 
he cannot now move the Amendment. 
The Question for the House is that the 
House do agree with the said Address. 


Address agreed to; to be presented by 
Privy Councillors. 


Queen’s Sreecu to be considered To- 
morrow. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Home Secre- 
tary would probably be able to answer a 
Question, of which he had privately given 
him notice—namely, Whether it is his 
intention to bring in any Bill based on 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment; and, if so, whether 
that Bill will contain clauses as to the 
mode of carrying out capital punishment? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Bill of last 
year did not come down from the House 
of Lords till nearly the close of the Ses- 
sion. The Government, exercising the 
best judgment upon the subject of which 
they were capable, thought it ought to be 
amended in point of form. But he could 
now inform his hon. Friend that two Bills 
had been already prepared, having for 
their object to separate the two distinct 
branches of the subject—namely, one re- 
lating to the law of murder, the other to 
the mode in which capital offences are 
to be carried into execution. The two 
Bills would shortly be introduced, and 
hon. Members would have an opportunity 
of considering their provisions. 

Mr. HADFIELD wanted to know whe- 
ther the Government had any Bill pre- 
pared founded upon the Report of the 
Commission on Oaths and Declarations. 

Mr. WALPOLE: No; there is no Bill 
prepared at the present moment, because 
the Commission has not as yet made its 
Report. 


FINSBURY ESTATE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrron, Bill to appropriate 
@ portion of the income of the estate lately be- 
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longing to the Prebend of Finsbury, in the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul, London, for the relief of 
spiritual destitution in the Metropolis, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Locks. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.}, 


ANNUITY TAX ABOLITION ( EDINBURGH, 
PARISH OF CANONGATE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Larey, Bill to abolish the 
Annuity Tax, or Ministers’ Money, in the Parish 
of Canongate within Edinburgh, and to make pro- 
vision in regard to the Stipends of the Ministers 
in that parish and city, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Duntor, and Mr, Batyes. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES (VOTING PAPERS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Darsy Gairritn, Bill to 
afford Shareholders of Joint Stock Companies fa- 
cilities for voting by means of Lica | Papers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Danny Grirritu, 
Mr. Rosert Torrens, and Mr, Vancs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, February 7, 1867. 


MINUTES.] — Sat First in Parliament —The 
Marquess of Exeter, after the Death of his 
Father. 

Pusuic Bitts—First Reading— Masters and 
Operatives (3); Public Schools (4); Traffic 
ees (Metropolis) * (5); Lis pendens * 
(6). 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL. 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING, 


Lorpv ST. LEONARDS presented a Bill 
for establishing courts of arbitration or con- 
ciliation for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween masters and workmen. It is neces- 
sary, the noble Lord remarked, to take some 
steps for preventing the strikes which are 
so detrimental to our industry and manu- 
factures. To put a stop to a strike by 
law, when once it has commenced, is per- 
fectly impossible, because a state of war 
is then established between the master 
and his workmen, and this can be termi- 
nated by nothing but victory on the one 
side or the other. If, however, courts of 
conciliation are established, there can be 
no doubt that they will be freely resorted 
to, and that their action will tend both to 
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prevent and to arrange disputes. Under the 
Bill which he proposed to introduce, leave 
will be given to the masters and men in 
every district to establish such courts; 
but it will not be compulsory upon them 
to do so, nor even to submit to their juris- 
diction when they are established. If, 
however, either masters or men do attend 
them, and do refer their disputes to them, 
then the decision pronounced by these tri- 
bunals will have judicial force and would 
be enforceable by law. The principle of 
the Bill has received the approval of a 
deputation of operatives representing 
100,000 men engaged in the building 
trades of the metropolis, who had an inter- 
view with him a short time ago. 


A Bill to establish equitable Councils of Conci- 
liation to adjust Differences between Masters and 
Operatives — Was presented by The Lord Sr, 
Leonarps ; read 1*. (No. 3.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae Eart or DERBY, in laying on the 
table a Bill to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Public Schools, stated that the measure 
was almost identical with that which had 
been introduced last year, but which was 
sent to the other House of Parliament at 
so late a period of the Session that it was 
found impossible to pass it into law. 


A Bill to make further Provision for the good 
Government and Extension of certain Public 
Schools—Was presented by The Earl of Dxxsr; 
read 12, (No, 4.) 


ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES. 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER, 


Tue Eart or BELMORE moved— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, for Copies of a Circular Letter from the 
Home Office to, and Reports from, the Inspectors 
of Mines to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department as to the recent Accidents and Ex- 
plosions in Coal Mines.” 

Lorv WHARNCLIFFE, in moving for 
further papers, said, he hoped he might 
regard the Motion of the noble Earl as an 
indication that the attention of the Govern- 
ment was directed to the important ques- 
tion of the inspection of mines. Living as 
he did in the neighbourhood of the scene of 
one of the recent calamities, he had given 
much consideration to the subject, and 
thought that the law ought to be amended 
so as to give inspectors of mines additional 
powers, In one instance which came 
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within his own knowledge a mine was 
supposed to be in a dangerous state. The 
person who was interested in it warned 
those who worked in it of the danger, and 
at the same time a letter was written to 
the Government inspector, who replied 
that nothing could be done in the matter. 
The number of inspectors at present exist- 
ing was quite inadequate to the work to 
be performed. Instead of their visiting 
mines only when they were reported to be 
unsafe, every mine ought to be regularly 
and periodically inspected. He hoped that 
the Government would devote their atten- 
tion to the subject, and would introduce 
the necessary amendments into the Act of 
Parliament. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE, in reply, 
said, that there would be no objection to 
produce the document desired by the noble 
Lord ; and further stated that it was the 
intention of the Home Secretary to refer 
all the papers to the Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat last Session 
to inquire into the subject of the inspec- 
tion of mines, and which it was intended 
to re-appoint this year. He entirely agreed 
with the noble Lord as to the insufficiency 
of the number of inspectors. Mr. Wynne, 
the inspector of the Staffordshire district, 
told him the other day that he had under 
his charge 300 or more collieries and 900 
mines; and that he could never inspect 
more than three mines a day, and some- 
times only one. It was therefore impos- 
sible that he could make an inspection of 
each of these mines as often even as once 
a year. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Address for— 


Copies of a Circular Letter from the Ilome 
Office to, and Reports from, the Inspectors of 
Mines to the Secretary of State for the Ilome 
Department on the recent Accidents and Explo- 
sions in Coal Mines ; together with the Letter of 
Instructions of 29th January 1867, from the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department to 
Mr. Sothern the recently appointed Inspector of 
Mines.—( The Earl of Belmore.) 


TRAFFIC REGULATION (METROPOLIS) BILL 
[a.u. ] 

A Bill for regulating the Traffic in the Metro- 
polis, and for making Provision for the greater 
Security of Persons passing through the Streets ; 
and for other purposes—Was § by The 
Earl of Betmorx ; read 1*. (No. 5.) 


LIS PENDENS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Companies Act, 1862, and 
also the Act passed in the Session held in the 
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Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Years of the 
Reign of Her Majesty, intituled “ An Act to sim- 
plify and amend the Practice as to the Entry of 
Satisfaction on Crown Debts and on Judgments” 
—Was presented by The Lord Sr. Leonanrps ; 
read 1*. (No. 6.) 


House adjourned ata quarter before Six 


o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 7, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issurp—For Cork 
County, v. George Richard Barry, esquire, de- 
ceased 


Szrect Commitres—On Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms (House of Commons) appointed 
and nominated. 

Pusurc Birts—Resolutions in Committee—Ship- 
ping Local Dues ; Transubstantiation, &c. De- 
claration Abolition ; Offices and Oaths, 

Ordered — Railway Companies’ Arrangements ; 
Shipping Local Dues ; Transubstantiation, 
&e. Declaration Abolition ; Offices and Oaths. 

First Reading—Railway Companies’ Arrange- 
ments [4]; Shipping Local Dues [5]; Tran- 
substantiation, &c. Declaration Abolition [6]; 
Offices and Oaths [7]. 


INDIA—FAMINE IN ORISSA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE asked 
the Secretary for India, Whether he is 
able to report any considerable decrease in 
the famine in Orissa; and he wished, in 
addition, to ask whether the noble Lord 
is prepared to lay any papers relating 
to the subject on the table of the House? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Yes, I am 
happy to say that a considerable decrease 
of the famine has been reported. In fact, 
distress now only exists in those districts 
in which the inundations of last autumn 
destroyed the growing crops. In those 
districts there will be, I fear, considerable 
distress, but they are only of very limited 
extent. With regard to the papers, I hope 
that I shall be able to lay them before the 
House at an early period; but until the 
Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject has been received, 
I do not think it would be just to officers 
of Government in the Presidency of Ben- 
gal to lay before the House the very par- 
tial information which we at present 


possess. 





Opening of 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CANDLISH asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it is his inten- 
tion to introduce a measure to consolidate 
and amend the Laws regulating our Mer- 
cantile Marine ? 

Sie STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am aware that it isan object of consider- 
able importance to consolidate and amend 
the laws relating to our Mercantile Marine. 
Iam afraid, however, the task is one of 
great difficulty and labour. That, how- 
ever, would not be any reason for our 
declining to undertake it. The reason 
why we are not now prepared with a 
measure of the kind is this:—It is our 
intention to introduce a Bill containing 
several important Amendments of the pre- 
sent law, and I think it will be much 
more satisfactory to discuss these Amend- 
ments by themselves. The Bill will be 
introduced into the House as early as the 
state of public business will allow. If 


we shall be able within areasonable time 
to pass it, I hope we shall have time to 
prepare a Consolidation Bill and to lay it 
on the table of the House before the end 
of the Session, so that it may be well 


considered before the discussion be taken 
on it in the following Session. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION—ACCESS OF 
MEMBERS TO THE HOUSE—POLICE 
ORDERS.—QUESTION, 


Lorpv ERNEST BRUCE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
By whose authority Sir Richard Mayne, 
Chief Commissioner of the Police of the 
Metropolis, issued certain Orders to the 
police that no Members of Parliament be 
allowed to approach the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in their carriages after a certain hour 
on the occasion of Her Majesty graciously 
opening Parliament in person; and why, 
when they were by this order obliged to 
descend from their carriages, no path what- 
ever was kept open for them; whether it 
was not the undoubted constitutional right 
of Members to attend Her Majesty on such 
an occasion; and whether such Order of the 
Commissioner of Police was not in direct 
defiance of a Sessional Order of that House; 
and why the hoarding the whole length of 
Bridge Street was kept, and still kept, 
entirely closed ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that as this 
was a question which concerned very 
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nearly the privileges of the House, he 
claimed this opportunity of stating, by 
way of complaint, what his own expe- 
rience had been in coming from the City 
on Tuesday last. On arriving at the Sur- 
rey side of Westminster Bridge he was 
stopped by a cordon of police and informed 
that he could not pass over the bridge. He 
stated that he was a Member of the House 
of Commons, and was proceeding to West- 
minster to discharge a public duty. Some 
demur was made, but eventually he was 
allowed to go on. On arriving at the West- 
minster side of the bridge, he found that 
he could not reach the House by the usual 
mode of access through Palace Yard in 
consequence of the hoarding which had 
been extended much further than it was 
last Session. He found also that Bridge 
Street was entirely blocked up by an im- 
mense concourse of persons, so that he 
could not get through by that route. 
There was no policeman at hand to refer 
to; and he had, therefore, to consider whe- 
ther he should force his way through 
the crowd, or choose the alternative of 
re-crossing the bridge and going over 
Lambeth or Blackfriars Bridge. Finding 
retreat very difficult, he essayed the task 
of finding his way through the crowd. 
After considerable difficuliy he succeeded 
in getting through the barrier to the other 
side owing to the friendly intervention of 
a policeman. When he reached Parliament 
Street he was in a state in which it would 
hardly have been decent to present him- 
self to that House. His boots had been 
trodden on, and his clothes were covered 
with mud. Now, what happened to him 
happened also to several other Members of 
that House, among whom he might mention 
the Member for Dover, the Member for - 
Buckingham, the Member for Inverness, 
and the Member for Bridgwater. ‘The 
hon. Member for Inverness had to return 
over Westminster Bridge and proceed in 
a cab over Waterloo Bridge, and so. to 
Charing Cross, where he was told he must 
alight. He did so, and proceeded on foot 
to the House through the pelting rain and 
mud two inches deep. On the other side 
of Westminster Bridge Members were 
called on to identify themselves by show- 
ing their cards or in some other way. 
Now, he maintained this was subjecting 
them to a great indignity. He did not 
complain on account of his personal incon- 
venience—indeed, it might be regarded as 
a subject of pleasantry by some persons— 
and as for the crowd he had no complaint 
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to make against them, as he had never 
seen so vast a concourse of people in such 
good spirits and so happy. He should, in 
fact, be the last person to complain of their 
very natural hilarity, and had no wish to 
interfere with what was regarded as an 
annual holyday. What he complained of 
was the manner in which the Police Order 
had been issued. No steps had been taken 
to provide that persons coming from the 
City to the House of Parliament over West- 
minster Bridge—as he himself had been 
accustomed to do for the last ten years 
—should not be debarred from coming to 
the House. He wished to ask the night 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether the 
Order issued by Sir Richard Mayne was 
an annual one, and issued as a matter of 
course; and, whether steps would be taken 
on similar occasions to facilitate the access 
of Members to the House? 

Mr. WALPOLE: With regard to the 
observations which have just fallen from 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Crawford), I have to say that I was 
not aware of the personal inconvenience 
to which he had been exposed on the occa- 
sion of the opening of Parliament, or I 
should have made particular inquiries into 
the matter. In regard to the Question 
addressed to me by the noble Lord (Lord 
Ernest Bruce), I think he will find he is 
entirely mistaken in his impression as to 
the Orders issued to the police. Thenoble 
Lord asks ‘‘by whose authority Sir Richard 
Mayne, Chief Commissioner of the Police 
of the Metropolis, issued certain Orders to 
the policethat no Members of Parliament be 
allowed to approach the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in their carriages after a certain hour 
"on the occasion of Her Majesty graciously 
opening Parliament in person?” And then 
he goes on to ask, ‘* Why, when they were 
by this Order obliged to descend from their 
carriages, no path whatever was kept open 
for them?” Now, my reply is simply this. 
No such Order as is referred to in that 
Question has been issued by Sir Richard 
Mayne. I hold in my hand extracts from 
the Orders issued by Sir Richard Mayne in 
reference to the access of Members to the 
Houses of Parliament, which will clear up 
the misapprehension existing on the sub- 
ject. The first extract is this— 

“No carriage or vehicle of any sort is to be 
allowed to pass between Charing Cross and the 
Houses of Parliament from the hours of 11 a.m. 
until 4 p.m., except the carriages of Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons, or those of 
persons haying tickets of admission to the Houses 
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of Parliament, or of persons going to any house 
between Charing Cross and Abingdon Street. 
The carriages of persons having tickets of admis- 
sion to the Houses of Parliament, or those going 
to any house between Charing Cross and the 
Houses of Parliament, may pass until 1 p.m., 
and the carriages of Peers or Members of Par- 
liament may pass until the arrival of the proces- 
sion of Her Majesty at the Horse Guards, after 
which hour no carriages are to be permitted to 
pass between Charing Cross and Abingdon Street 
until Her Majesty has passed through Whitehall 
on returning from opening Parliament.” 

Hon. Members are mistaken, therefore, in 
supposing that any Order was given that 
Members of Parliament should be stopped. 
If any Member was required to alight 
from his carriage and walk through the 
mud, contrary to this Order, I regret it 
very much. But, there was also an Order 
issued with regard to the approach over 
Westminster Bridge. This particular Order 
directs that— 

“Every possible facility is to be given to the 

carriages of Peers and Members of the House of 
Commons in proceeding to and leaving the Houses 
of Parliament.” 
The police had strict injunctions to act 
upon these Orders. If they mistook their 
instructions, and if any Member of Par- 
liament was put to inconvenience, all I 
can say, as I have said before, is that I 
extremely regret it. One word with re- 
gard to the crowd of which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite complains. This year 
there was an unusual crowd between the 
Houses of Parliament and Parliament 
Street, partly in consequence of the works 
there. The hoarding raised is one neces- 
sary for the works, and temporary incon- 
venience is thereby occasioned. The ap- 
proaches from Victoria Street and the end 
of Bridge Street are closed, and on Tucs- 
day the foot passengers collected in such 
crowds between Parliament Street and 
Westminster Bridge, that it was hardly in 
the power of the police to keep a passage 
clear. This is the explanation which I 
have to offer. If the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has any further complaint to 
make, I shall be happy to inquire into it. 
With reference to his last observation, that 
instructions should be given in future to 
prevent inconvenience to Members of Par- 
liament, I may say that such instructions 
shall certainly be given, and that any ad- 
ditional precaution which may tend to 
prevent inconvenience shall be taken. 


INDIA—INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether any and what 
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arrangements have been made to present to 
Parliament the Indian Accounts at the 
commencement of the Session; and, whe- 
ther he intends to adhere to the practice 
hitherto adopted of bringing forward the 
Indian Budget in the last week of the 
Session of Parliament ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE : Orders were 
issued by Lord de Grey for the prepara- 
tion of the Indian financial accounts in 
conformity with the English financial ac- 
counts up to the 3lstof March. Till very 
recently I imagined that the accounts 
would be presented this year under that 
order; but I have received a telegram 
within the last few days stating that it 
could not be done until next year. The 
bringing forward the Indian Budget, as 
the hon. Gentleman well knows, does not 
depend on the time at which the accounts 
are laid upon the table, but on the busi- 
ness of the House with respect to other 
matters. In future Indian accounts are 
to be made, like the English accounts, up 
to the 31st of March. 


H.M.S. ‘‘GANNET” AND THE “ AROUCA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAMONT asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is true that 
the Captain of Her Majesty’s ship Gannet 
refused or delayed to proceed to the assist- 
ance of a Scotch merchant vessel, called 
the Arouca of Glasgow, in distress off the 
Island of Trinidad in the month of No- 
vember last; whether it is true that a 
French steamer did actually render the re- 
quired assistance to the distressed vessel 
while the Gannet lay at anchor ; and, whe- 
ther he will object to lay upon the table 
of the House any Papers which he may 
have received relating to the subject ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: No official 
information has reached the Admiralty on 
the subject of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tions. I understand there was a state- 
ment made on the subject in a Trinidad 
newspaper, which I have not seen. If 
there was a statement relative to this 
complaint in that paper, I have little 
doubt that the circumstance will have 
been brought under the notice of the naval 
Commander-in-Chief of the Station; and 
I think it probable that by the next mail 
I shall receive information on the subject. 
If so, I shall be able to communicate it; 
and, in any case, if the hon. Gentleman 
desires it, I shall be happy to make in- 
quiry on the subject. 


Mr. J. B. Smith 
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SEIZURE OF THE “TORNADO” BY THE 
SPANISH AUTHORITIES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman LUSK asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been directed to the seizure by the 
Spanish Authorities of an English Steam 
Vessel, called the Tornado, on the high 
seas, in August last, and to the imprison. 
ment and trial of the crew; and, if s0, 
whether the Government has taken any 
steps to ascertain if the capture is lawful; 
if the representations concerning the harsh 
treatment of the men are well founded or 
not ; and if there is any probability of 
their being soon released and sent home to 
this Country ? 

Lory STANLEY: Ever since the cap- 
ture of the Zornado in August last the 
case has occupied the careful and anxious 
consideration of the Government. We 
have watched it in all its stages, and we 
have been in frequent, I may say, almost 
continual communication upon it with the 
Law Officers of the Crown. According to 
the well-understood rule of International 
Law, we had no right to obiact to the trial 
of the vessel taking place before a Spanish 
Prize Court; but we did remonstrate 
strenuously, and more than once, against 
what appeared to us to be the unreasonable 
length of time occupied in the preliminary 
investigation. Within the last few weeks 
we have had all the proceedings before us. 
Acting under legal advice, we have found 
ourselves authorized and compelled to pro- 
test against the illegal and informal cha- 
racter of some of the proceedings of that 
Court; that protest has only very lately 
been received by the Spanish Government, _ 
and I am not yet able to say what the 
result of it will be. With regard to the 
treatment of the men, and generally with 
regard to details, I think the best answer 
I can give to the hon. Member will be to 
ask him to wait a few days, when all 
the papers relating to the transaction will 
be laid before the House. 
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Motion, ‘That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty :”” — Committee thereupon 
To-morrow. 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES’ ARRANGE. 
MENTS BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in ask- 
ing for leave to introduce a Bill to make 
better provision for the arrangements of 
the affairs of Railway Companies unable to 
meet their engagements, said : I think the 
House will not be surprised that the .posi- 
tion of the railway companies in this 
country should have attracted the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. In point 
of fact, there are few questions which have 
been more before the public of late than 
the embarrassed position of some of our 
railway companies—especially the embar- 
rassed position of one of them. Many 
important questions affecting the future 
position of railways and the relations of 
the companies and the State may, at the 
proper time, engage the attention of Par- 
liament, and to these it will be right that 
the Government should by-and-bye draw 
attention ; but I think that we are not at 
the present moment ripe for the considera- 
tion of many of these questions, because 
the Royal Commission which was appointed 
a short time since to consider the import- 
ant points in our railway system is still 
sitting, and has not yet presented its 
Report. I understand, however, that it is 
nearly completed, and when it is presented 
to the House it will, of course, be the duty 
of the Government to take it into serious 
consideration, and they may think it their 
duty, upon the recommendations contained 
in that Report, to make proposals to this 
House, which it is now, of course, quite 
impossible to anticipate. I do not, then, 
think that this is the proper time for con- 
sidering many of the questions which 
affect railways, and to which public atten- 
tion has been directed; but there is one 
urgent question, of great magnitude, to 
which we think it is desirable the atten- 
tion of Parliament should be directed, and 
that is the question of the arrangements 
that shall be made in the case of railway 
companies which are unfortunately unable 
to meet their engagements. The Govern- 
ment has thought it desirable to bring 
their proposal before the House at the com- 
mencement of the Session—partly because 
they wish that the House should have an 
early opportunity of considering the views 
they haveto submit to it, and partly because 
of the actual case of certain railway com- 
panies who are now in a position of some 
difficulty. There is nothing in what I 
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shall say to the House, or in the plan which 
I shall have to propose, which will neces- 
sarily interfere with any arrangements 
now pending; but it is possible that after 
the views of the Government have been 
stated upon this subject, and when the 
opinion of the House has been taken on 
the course that ought to be pursued with 
regard to insolvent railway companies, 
those views and opinions may have some 
bearing on the proceedings of companies 
which are now coming before Parliament 
with reference to arrangements. It is 
quite unnecessary that I should enlarge 
upon the importance to the public of an 
inquiry into this question; but I wish, in 
opening the discussion, to find some safe 
ground to start from, and some principle I 
can take as my guide on the question we 
have to consider. The ground I start from 
is this—that the matter is one of pub- 
lic interest, and that the principle on 
which we ought to proceed in any sug- 
gestions we may have to offer for the 
solution of the difficulties in which railway 
companies find, or may find themselves, 
should be that of an adherence to the pub- 
licinterest. We must look on railways as 
undertakings which have been specially 
favoured by Parliament—not for the sake 
of the persons who undertake to con- 
struct them—not for the sake of the 
shareholders, the creditors, or any other 
class of persons interested in them, but as 
undertakings to which Parliament has af- 
forded great facilities, because they were 
considered to be of importance to the 
communication of the country, and for 
various public purposes, to which I need 
not enter into detail; and therefore Par- 
liament has a right to say, “ We will take 
care that these undertakings which we 
have encouraged, and to which we have 
granted such facilities, shall really be of 
advantage to the public,” and if we per- 
ceive, in the course of the undertaking, 
that the circumstances of the company will 
not enable it to carry on its undertak- 
ings beneficially for the public and con- 
sistently with public security, then I think 
Parliament has a right to come forward 
and say, we will endeavour to remedy 
those evils; and whilst we are prepared 
to give all due attention and consideration 
to the rights of individuals, we have a 
right to demand that some arrangement 
shall be made for securing the rights 
of the public. If we start on this prin- 
ciple, then, I think there will be very 
little difficulty in applying it to the case 
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of a railway company in such a state 
of financial embarrassment as to be unable 
to properly conduct its business. This is 
a matter which affects not only the public 
convenience but the public safety; and to 
these ends it is essential that railways 
should be in the hands of companies pos- 
sessed of sufficient funds to carry them on 
in @ proper way, to supply the proper and 
necessary appliances for working, to keep 
the permanent way in proper and sub- 
stantial repair, and provide those train 
services and other facilities which the 
public have a right to expect. When, 
however, we find that a railway company 
is in a position of insolvency, and is un- 
able to meet its engagements, Parliament 
is entitled to say, on behalf of the public, 
that this company ought, in some way or 
another, to give up the task which it is 
unable to accomplish to other hands who 
are able to so. When I use the expression 
that such railways should give up the task 
to more competent hands, I do not neces- 
sarily mean that the existing railway com- 
panies should sell their railways to some 
stranger or third party, because the object 
may be accomplished by such a re-arrange- 
ment of their affairs as would render them 
just as competent to carry on their under- 
takings as any new companies founded on 
a sounder basis. All I now contend for is 
that it is our duty to see, if a railway 
company cannot satisfactorily work its 
railway, that some provision should be 
made for placing it in the hands of those 
who can. Having got so far as that in 
the consideration of the matter which I 
am endeavouring to lay before the House, 
I find that I am met with difficulties on 
the side of the law. As the law stands it 
is not possible—at all events, in the case 
of unwilling companies—to force anything 
on them in the nature of an act of bank- 
ruptey, and it is not possible to compel 
them to place their affairs in the hands of 
those who are able and willing to work 
the lines for them. Railways are ex- 
pressly and deliberately excepted from the 
law applicable to all other companies, 
under which other companies may be 
made bankrupt when unable to meet their 
engagements; and although railway com- 
panies who choose to register under the 
provisions of the Joint Stock Companies 
Act may be wound up under that Act, 
even in that case it would be of necessity 
an imperfect proceeding, for there is no 
authority which would have power to sell 
the railway or to make any arrangement 
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as is made in the case of other under. 
takings, or to transfer it to other hands, 
For that purpose it is necessary that the 
railway company should come to Parlia- 
ment. Now, if that is the state of the 
law, we must look at it not only as a 
matter of fact, but we must look on it as 
being an incident of the policy on which 
the law is founded. It is not a mere 
omission on the part of the Legislature 
to put them on the same footing as other 
companies ; railway companies are ex- 
pressly and deliberately excepted by the 
Legislature on the ground that their un- 
dertakings, being of a public character, 
are on a different footing as regards the 
public from private undertakings, which 
are carried on for the benefit of the indi- 
viduals who carry them on. If a company, 
for instance, carrying on a cotton-mill, 
should be found unable to carry on its 
affairs satisfactorily, it may be made bank- 
rupt, and the mill sold; but whether the 
concern be carried on, or the mill pulled 
down, is of no direct or immediate interest 
to the public. But in the case of a rail- 
way company the public have a great 
interest in what becomes of the line; 
in fact, they have more interest in what 
becomes of the line than in what becomes 
of the company. Parliament, therefore, 
may fairly say to such a company, ‘“ When 
we gave you the power to make this line, 
we did not at the same time empower you 
to transfer it to whom you pleased; we 
allowed you to work, but not to sell it; 
and if your affairs go wrong and you are 
obliged to sell, we must have a voice in 
the disposal of the line.” When we con- 
sider the public importance of railways, 
the means they afford of communication 
throughout the country, and the relation 
which one railway system bears to another, 
the question who is to work a railway, in 
whose possession it is to be, and upon 
what conditions it shall work—all these 
are points of public policy, not merely of 
private interest. The case, therefore, stands 
thus :—Although it is of importance that 
an insolvent railway company should be 
relieved from duties which it is not able 
to perform, and that provision should be 
made for the better performance of those 
duties, the existing law supplies no means 
of accomplishing such an object without, 
first of all, the consent of the company, 
and its registration and winding-up under 
the Joint Stock Companies Act; and, in 
the next place, a private Act of Parliament 
permitting the sale of the railway. That 
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being the case, we have to consider in 
what way we are do deal with those com- 
panies which mey unfortunately bring 
themselves into this position. The first 
suggestion might be that you should in- 
troduce into your legislation provisions for 
enabling such companies to be wound up 
adversely in the Court of Chancery. But, 
if you do that, it will be necessary to 
adopt provisions directing the mode in 
which the railway is to be disposed of, 
and also provisions to meet the other 
circumstances of the case. This must 
be either by some general Act appli- 
cable to every case, or the provisions 
may be settled by some other authority 
than that of Parliament. The most ob- 
vious that suggests itself is the Court 
of Chancery, and that that Court, or 
any other Court in which the company 
may be wound up, should have the 
power to prepare a scheme for the dis- 
posal of the railway and the property of 
the company. But if you were to give 
the Court of Chancery this power there 
is no doubt that Parliament would insist 
that the scheme should not be adopted and 
carried into effect upon the sole authority 
of the Court of Chancery, but should be 
brought before the House for its approval 
or disapproval of the proposed scheme. 
It is out of the question to suppose that 
Parliament will place in the Court of 
Chancery, or any other Court, the power 
of making a final arrangement of such a 
matter. With every respect for the Court 
of Chancery, I do not think the Court is 
competent to execute such functions. No 
doubt that Court, when it came to pre- 
pare a scheme, would contrive in some 
way to do that which it considered best 
for all parties interested in the railway, 
and as between shareholders and debenture- 
holders and other creditors, would be able 
to prepare as just and equitable a scheme 
as could be devised; but when it became 
necessary to introduce provisions for the 
interests of the public, then, I think, a 
Court of Law would not be the best instru- 
ment for framing such a scheme. Again, 
the idea of introducing into a general Act 
of Parliament all the clauses and provisions 
necessary to meet the case of railways in 
embarrassed circumstances is out of the 
question. The provisions contained in any 
such Act must be extremely elaborate to 
meet every possible variety of case that 
can be conceived, and must be accom- 
panied with guards and checks of every 
conceivable description, and upon every 
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one of those provisions questions would 
arise which would lead to doubts, disputes, 
and differences. I hardly think it possible 
that such a Bill could be carried through 
Parliament; and even if it were, I think 
it is almost certain that when it came 
to be worked, many cases would be found 
to have been omitted, and new cases 
would constantly arise for which no pro- 
vision had been, or could possibly have 
been, made. We must therefore dismiss 
the idea either of dealing with the matter 
through the Court of Chancery, or of em- 
bodying provisions in a general Act of 
Parliament which should be satisfactory. 
Various suggestions have been made at 
different times, and there is one class of 
suggestions to which I think I must refer, 
because great prominence has been given 
to it. It has been said by certain persons 
interested, and by some of very great 
authority, that the matter ought really 
to be dealt with with reference espe- 
cially, if not exclusively, to the rights 
and claims of the debenture-holders ; 
that, in point of fact, they ought to be re- 
garded as the mortgagees of the line, and 
that when a railway company is unable to 
pay the interest on its debenture debt, or 
to meet the claim of its debenture-holders 
for principal and interest, that they ought 
to have the right to foreclose, as it were, 
and take the line into their own hands. 
Now, looking to the public interest, I 
do not think any such arrangement can 
be sanctioned. The question of whether 
debenture-holders do or do not possess 
the rights of mortgagees over a railway 
is a question which has been more or 
less debated, and was up to a certain 
time doubtful ; but the recent decision of 
Lord Justice Cairns, about ten days ago, 
has determined that debenture-holders are 
not in the position of mortgagees, that 
they have no power to take precedence of 
other creditors or to foreclose upon the 
land and take the whole concern. There- 
fore, I do not think that the claim of the 
debenture-holders has been established to 
such a point as to render it incumbent on 
Parliament, in making arrangements for 
the affairs of embarrassed companies, to 
treat theirs as the one great interest to be 
considered to the exclusion of all others, 
and to give them, as a matter of right, 
at whatever cost of public convenience, 
the management of concerns of such mag- 
nitude. We are not to look upon the 
question as a case in which the deben- 
ture-holders have a right to seize the line 
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when it does not pay; but we are free to 
look upon it from the public point of 
view, and consider what arrangements 
will be most expedient for the public 
interest. We must, in the first instance, 
regard these concerns, which have been 
sanctioned by Parliament for public pur- 
poses, as a whole, and look to the public 
interest first; and then we must endea- 
vour to deal with the different classes en- 
gaged in the undertaking, in one shape 
or another, with reference to the rights of 
those ies. Those rights are so impor- 
tant that it is desirable that they should 
be ascertained by proper tribunals ; and in 
any arrangement we make we should give 
due weight tothem. But looking at this 
as a matter of public interest, when we 
see a concern which cannot be carried on as 
we expected it should be when we sanc- 
tioned it, we have a right to see how the 
management of the line can be so re- 
arranged that the undertaking can be car- 
ried on in a proper manner. Now, one 
can hardly conceive a more unsatisfactory 
way of carrying on a line than by putting 
it into the hands of a body of debenture- 
holders. They confessedly are a class who 
are not qualified for the management of 
commercial transactions. I do not speak 
of every debenture-holder, but of the 
body. They are a class of men, and not 
unfrequently women, who do not desire to 
undertake the responsibility of the manage- 
ment of a great undertaking, who will not 
be well qualified to elect Directors, or to 
keep them in check by attending meet- 
ings ; but who, having money to in- 
vest, desire to lend it on what they be- 
lieve to be good security. Now if you 
suddenly throw on a class of persons like 
this the management of the railway which 
others much better qualified had been un- 
able to manage successfully, you are more 
likely to add to the inefficiency of the con- 
duct of the line than to restore it to effi- 
ciency. I therefore set aside all question 
of allowing the debenture-holders to take 
the management themselves. Then there 
is another proposal. Supposing the case 
that the debenture-holders are allowed to 
step in and take the management and con- 
trol, it is thought by some that they should 
not be allowed to do so uncontrolled, but 
that the Government should assist them 
in the management. Two proposals have 
been made with regard to the action of the 
Government in the matter, and I desire to 
say afew words upon this point, because 
rumours, as if from authority, have got 
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afloat pointing to courses which the Go- 
vernment would never think of following, 
One of these suggestions is that the Go- 
vernment should come forward, leaving all 
other matters exactly as they are, and 
take the debentures of involved railways 
on itself, that it should undertake to pay 
off the debenture-holders and become cre. 
ditors of the companies in their place, 
As to such a proposal, or anything in that 
| nature, I venture to say it isone that Par- 
| liament could not contemplate for a mo- 
/ment. I do not elaborate this point as it 
has been elaborated in the public press 
and elsewhere; but it seems to me that the 
result of all such propositions is that the 
| Government is to constitute itself into a 
great Finance Company, to undertake on 
the strength of its credit to come forward 
and help those whose credit is not so good 
as their own; and it is said that the Go- 
vernment being able probably to borrow 
at the rate of 3} per cent for the purpose 
of lending at 5 or 6 per cent, might real- 
ize a large profit. Against all such pro- 
posals I venture to enter my protest. I 
am satisfied that it would be an unwise 
and improvident thing on the part of the 
State to lend itself to any operation of 
that kind. We have got enough to do 
with the management of our own Debt, 
without undertaking to add largely to it 
by paying off the debts of other persons 
with a view to reap the benefit of such 
profit as may be represented by the 
difference of the credit of the railway 
companies and that of the State. A pro- 
posal a little less objectionable would be 
for the Government to take all the deben- 
tures of all the companies, and not only 
those of the bad ones. This would be 
rather better than that it should take up 
the bad bargains only. But I think this 
also is out of the question. Then there is 
a proposal of a much larger character— 
that the Government should not only un- 
dertake the debenture debt, but also take 
the railways themselves; and for this 
undoubtedly there is more to be said— 
because, to take the debenture debt with- 
out the railways would be to take an 
obligation on ourselves without taking 
power to interfere with the management 
of the railways, and we should so run 
great risks without the power of protect- 
ing ourselves; but to take the railways 
themselves would be a different matter, 
because we should have the control, and 
might be able to conduct them with 
profit. But this is not the moment to 
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consider that question — it is before the 
Royal Commission on Railways, and what- 
ever their Report may be — of which I 
am quite ignorant—it will receive due 
attention. I must however say, that if 
it should point to any such conclusion as 
that we should take the railways, that 
matter would require the most serious and 
careful consideration before it could be 
even entertained. I do not say for a 
moment it should be entertained; but 
I wish to distinguish it from the mere 
taking the debentures, which would cer- 
tainly be most objectionable. Setting 
this aside, and setting aside any pro- 
posal in the nature of working a line 
by Government interference, I ask, how 
are we to deal with the difficulty we have 
to meet? I have endeavoured to show, 
in the first place, that in the interest of 
the public, some means should be found of 
transferring railways from insolvent to 
solvent management; that this cannot be 
done solely by the intervention of the 
Court of Chancery; that the necessary 
provisions cannot be made by any general 
Act of Parliament; and I have indicated 
that it is not desirable for the State to take 
the railways or their debts onitself. I have 
also endeavoured to show that Parliament 
would not be disposed to allow the ar- 
rangements of our railway companies to 
go entirely out of its control. Therefore, 
as provision cannot be made by a general 
Act, there must be a special Act of Par- 
liament in each individual case, framed 
according to the circumstances. Hon. 
Members will perhaps say that the end 
of all this long statement is, that things 
are to go on as they are—that at present 
Private Bills are to be introduced to meet 
each case as it arises. That isnot exactly 
our proposal. The difficulty of proceeding 
by Private Bills on the present footing is 
that a Private Bill can only be promoted, 
or only is promoted, by the company itself ; 
and there is no means of compelling a 
company that is unwilling to do so to wind 
up its affairs. Moreover, in the case of Pri- 
vate Bills only certain persons have such an 
interest as gives them a locus standi before 
the Committee, and the interest which the 
general public has, although very great, 
would hardly entitle it to be represented. 
Then in Private Bill legislation we have 
much uncertainty to deal with, because 
the decisions of the Committees in one 
Session are often overruled by those who 
succeed them in the next, and there 
is the possibility of the rules laid down 
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by one House of Parliament being dis- 
regarded by the other. All these diffi- 
culties have induced Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to try if we cannot find a 
better mode of dealing with these ques- 
tions. I think there maybe. I think that 
by calling in the aid of the Executive 
Government for certain purposes you may 
provide a better mode of meeting these 
cases. We propose, then, that the Executive 
Government—through that Department of 
it which is more particularly concerned, 
the Board of Trade—should, in the first 
instance, prepare the schemes which shall 
be laid before Parliament in the form of 
Bills, and should take charge of them as 
Public Bills, and carry them through Par- 
liament. The proposal is that when a 
company is in a state of financial embar- 
rassment, when it is unable to pay the 
interest or principal of its debentures, 
when there is an execution issued against 
it and there are no funds to satisfy the de- 
mands of its creditors, or when the traffic 
is suspended and it is not able to carry on 
its business—econtingencies which are fully 
set forth in the Bill—it shall be lawful 
for a certain number of the creditors or 
shareholders of the company to present 
a petition to the Board of Trade praying 
that the Board will order an investigation 
into the circumstances of the company. 
On that a communication will be made to 
the Directors of the company, and a certain 
limited time allowed them in which to 
offer objections to that course of proceed- 
ing; after which the Board of Trade, if 
satisfied that there is a prima facie case for 
inquiry, will appoint one or more inspectors. 
These are to be persons competent from 
their financial and legal ability to investi- 
gate the whole position of the company, 
and will be armed with the power to call 
witnesses and collect evidence, so as to 
effect a complete and satisfactory investi- 
gation. They will then prepare a scheme 
for the settlement of the company’s affairs, 
for which the Board of Trade will make 
itself responsible, and which it will intro- 
duce into Parliament. Next comes the 
question how the Bill shall be dealt with 
by the Legislature; and it being one great 
object of the plan to insure as far as possi- 
ble uniformity of decision and a reduction 
of expense, it is proposed that instead of 
such a Bill being separately considered by 
Committees of each House of Parliament, 
it shall be introduced simultaneously into 
both Houses, and that after passing a se- 
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of opposition from interested parties, be 
referred to a Joint Committee, appointed 
by the two Houses, under Standing Orders 
to be framed for that purpose. That Com- 
mittee will deal with it in the same way 
that Private Bills are now dealt with, and 
the Bill being introduced by the President 
of the Board of Trade, will be carried 
through by him upon public grounds — 
so that he will be interested in raising 
questions before the Committee which the 
promoters or opponents of Private Bills 
are not necessarily interested in consider- 
ing. A means will thus be provided for 
dealing with each special case upon its own 
particular circumstances, through a careful 
examination of its merits by persons who, 
selected in the first instance for their com- 
petency, will, in process of time, acquire 
a great deal of experience, and who will 
not be hampered by formal rules of evi- 
dence from obtaining information in the 
freest possible manner. With regard to 
the Joint Committee, I venture, though 
with some diffidence, to suggest that the 
Standing Orders should secure its appoint- 
ment upon a very careful footing, and that 
the two ‘Houses should be empowered, if 
they think fit, to associate with the Com- 
mittee some of the Referees to whom Pri- 
vate Bills were now referred. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of detuil, and is not 
essential to the scheme, that which is 
essential being a joint inquiry by both 
Houses, with a view to avoid expense and 
uncertainty. I think Parliament may be 
satisfied with this—and, indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that it would be a great 
-improvement on the mode of conducting 
Private Business were the principle of Joint 
Committees carried still further. I do not 
wish, however, to travel beyond the limits 
of the present measure, and therefore only 
suggest that course as advisable in the case 
with which we now have to deal. In the 
event of the inspectors finding that the 
requisite arrangement is within the terms 
of an existing Act of Parliament, there is 
a clause providing that they may, with the 
assent of three-fifths of the shareholders, 
debenture-holders, and other persons inte- 
rested, prepare a scheme and submit it to 
‘Her Majesty for confirmation by an Order 
in Council. I have now stated the leading 
features of the Bill, which will be in the 
hands of hon. Members in a day or two, 
and I trust that at no distant period it 
may be considered by the House, the Com- 
mittee upon it being deferred, if thought 
desirable, for.a longer time than usual, in 
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order that the details of the scheme may 
be fully examined. I hope that the pro- 
posal will be found to obviate some of the 
difficulties now experienced owing to the 
present state of the law, which renders 
companies, practically insolvent, unable to 
come to any arrangement, and drives them 
to seek relief in all directions, each class 
standing upon its exclusive rights, and the 
assets being wasted in internal disputes. [ 
believe that the plan which I have sketched 
out will not only provide a simple and 
effective method of dealing with these diffi- 
culties as they arise, but will, to some 
extent, prevent their occurrence, because 
the knowledge that the intervention of the 
Board of Trade may be invoked will act 
as a check upon Directors, and also as an 
encouragement to shareholders to take an 
interest in the arrangement. Vexatious 
and frequent appeals are, of course, to be 
deprecated. This is the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which I now ask 
leave to present in the shape of a Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to make better provision for the 
arrangement of the affairs of Railway 
Companies unable to meet their engage- 


,; ments.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. WATKIN said, he did not intend 
to oppose the introduction of the measure, 
but he should have desired to have the 
Bill before them, because it was very 
difficult to judge of its operation by the 
essay they had just heard from the right 
hon. Baronet. He submitted, however, 
that though there was a case for legisla- 
tion of some kind, the right hon. Baronet 
had not made out a case for the introduc- 
tion of the measure which he proposed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
Parliament ought not to interfere with the 
concerns of these joint-stock companies 
except in the interest of the public, and 
that interest, his argument led them to 
infer, consisted in the facility and safety of 
locomotion; but he had not adduced a 
single case in which even the unsound 
companies had fuiled to carry on the traffic. 
He therefore ventured to think that the 
matter might be left to the ordinary 
common sense and self-interest of the 
persons interested in these concerns, and 
that there was no need of the interven- 
tion of Parliament by general measures. 
The cases were exceptional, and called 
for exceptional legislation, each case upon 
its own merits. General legislation was 
not needed, and to propose it would 
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create doubt and distrust, and needlessly 
damage the credit of sound companies 
which, under general measures, would be 
classed with the unsound. Theright hon. 
Baronet promised, at the close of last 
Session, to lay before the House an ex- 
planation of the financial collapse of last 
spring. Now, it was admitted that one 
cause of the suffering then experienced 
was the sanction given by Parliament 
during the last three or four years to vari- 
ous wasteful schemes for the expenditure 
of the national capital. These unsound 
undertakings, it should be remembered, 
had been authorized by Parliament; and 
though, no doubt, it was not the pro- 
vince of the Legislature to prevent people 
from throwing away their money—though, 
no doubt, a man was at liberty to pull 
down his house and make it a heap of rub- 
bish, or, provided he did not insure it, to 
scuttle his ship—Parliament surely ought 
not to facilitate such operations. The 
expenditure of a large amount of labour, 
and the consequent wasting of the national 
resources in unremunerative schemes, was 
a loss to the nation, though the capital 
belonged in the separate sense to indivi- 
duals. £450,000,000 had been invested 
in railways in the United Kingdom; but 
the total amount of capital invested in 
these unsound undertakings —the first 
being in the South of Ireland, next some 
in Wales, and lastly the London, Chatham, 
and Dover—did not comprise more than a 
tithe of that total. By these failures 
the public had not been so far damaged ; 
and he (Mr. Watkin) said that Parliament 
should leave to the promoters of the un- 
dertakings themselves to present schemes 
for managing their own affairs, in their 
own way, according to the dictates of 
their own common sense. He (Mr. Wat- 
kin) feared that if this Bill were carried 
it would be the beginning of a departure 
from the useful principle that the persons 
who went into these undertakings ought 
to be allowed to manage their own affairs. 
It would probably be found that the ma- 
nagement-of the Board of Trade would 
not be so good as that of the worst ma- 
naged of these railways. He feared that 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman would 
only create a false security in the creditors 
and debenture-holders. Instead of each 
man inquiring for and relying upon him- 
self, he would be looking on the Board of 
Trade as an emblem of safety, and relying 
on it as a surety against loss. The pith 
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this—what was at the moment required 
was not the interference of the Board 
of Trade, but merely a short provision 
in a general Act of Parliament for the 
inviolability and perfect security of rail- 
way debentures—the keystone of that 
railway system which, with all its short- 
comings, had done so much for the well- 
being and prosperity of the country. What 
was the present position of the question ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said that a re- 
cent legal decision had rendered it doubtful 
whether a debenture was a mortgage, 
whether a debenture-holder had a right 
to sell; and then the right hon. Gentleman 
enunciated a most dangerous principle in 
stating that the railway mortgagee ought 
not to be allowed to sell the security on 
which his money had been advanced. 
Such a principle would sap the foundation 
of the whole mortgage property of the 
country, and the feeling of doubt and in- 
security created would raise the rate of 
interest upon all mortgages. There never 
was a more dangerous principle laid down 
by a Minister in this country than to say 
that the mortgagee should not be able to 
sell the security on which his money had 
been obtained in his mortgage. In Transat- 
lantic countries the railway debenture was 
a mortgage, not on the tolls only, but on 
the engines, plant, and the whole property 
of the undertaking. What was wanted 
was to make a railway debenture really a 
mortgage. If that were done, he believed 
there would be found in the most rotten 
of these concerns a core of soundness which 
would pull the enterprize at last through 
in the interest of the public. A very short, 
simple measure to make the debenture 
inviolable would be safe and useful. The 
Bill of the Government would be useless 
and mischievous. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
be sorry to give any off-hand opinion on 
the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which was somewhat complicated, and 
must contain many details which they 
could not usefully discuss until they had 
the Bill before them. But he had heard 
with great pleasure that one part of his 
plan was to refer any Railway winding- 
up Bill, brought in as proposed under 
the auspices of the Board of Trade, to 
a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. They had a Joint Commit- 
tee two or three Sessions ago on Metro- 
politan Railways, and their experience 
on that occasion justified Parliament in 
carrying the. principle of these. Com- 
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mittees still further. The double inquiry 
had been a source of constant com- 
plaint, and it had been felt that the evi- 
dence on Railway Bills might be given 
once for both Houses, and that one inquiry 
would serve all the purposes of legislation. 
The Committee on Private Bill Legislation, 
which sat two or three years ago, were 
of opinion that this system of Joint Com- 
mittees might be adopted generally for all 
cases of Railway and Private Bills. Perhaps 
that would be going too far at present; 
but, at any rate, he was glad to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
carry the principle a step further. With 
regard to the scheme itself, what struck 
his mind most was that the Board of 
Trade would be called upon to exercise 
most important judicial functions. Under 
the proposed scheme creditors might come 
forward and petition the Board of Trade 
that a certain company should be wound 
up. The Board of Trade would of course 
hear the parties who objected to the com- 
pany being wound up and made bankrupt. 
That was a most important function to be 
committed to a public Department; but it 
appeared more difficult still when they 
considered that the Board would have to 
decide upon the equitable rights of the 
debenture-holders, the preference stock 
holders, and the ordinary creditors. These 
were judicial operations well suited for 
the Court of Chancery; but unless per- 
formed under very competent and proper 
advice, they were not suited to a Depart- 
ment like the Board of Trade. He would 
not, however, speak unfavourably of any 
part of the scheme until he knew more of 
it; but he could not sit down without 
saying that he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken a most useful 
task in endeavouring, so far as he could, 
to enable persons to get out of their un- 
fortunate difficulties in connection with 
railways. He certainly agreed that the 
public had a primary interest beyond all 
other interests, and it was that of enabling 
the railway communications of the coun- 
try to be kept open. The public interest 
was, in fact, that the traffic in passengers 
and goods should be carried on with safety 
and punctuality; but the public had no 
direct interest in the question whether 
debenture-holders got their full interest 
or shareholders their dividends, though 
Parliament was bound to provide a mode 
by which all claims on a railway company 
can be equitably arranged, and, at the same 
time, securing that the railways themselves 
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should not be liable to be stopped in their 
use to the public. Debentures and shares 
were matters of speculation on the part 
of debenture-holders when they lent their 
money, and of shareholders when the 
embarked their capital ; but, undoubtedly, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Government and the public had 
a direct interest in seeing that railways, 
which had become the high roads of the 
country, should be kept open, and that 
the traffic upon them should be conducted 
with safety and regularity. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
quite agreed with his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) that it was premature 
to express an opinion on the measure it- 
self; but he could not think it premature 
to express an opinion with respect to the 
principle upon which it was said to be 
based. Having a most acute sense of the 
extreme importance and urgency of the 
question, he had heard the statement of 
the President of the Board of Trade with 
feelings of the most profound disappoint- 
ment. The measure appeared to him to 
be necessarily inadequate to deal with the 
real evil, and based upon principles wholly 
insufficient to meet the actual difficulties 
of the case. It was very true that the 
public had an important interest in the 
maintenance of these great lines of com- 
munication ; but he could not but express 
his entire dissent from the view—if it 
were the view—of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that Parliament had no duty to dis- 
charge with regard to the private interests, 
especially of the creditors, of these great 
concerns. [Sir Srarrorp Nortucore was 
understood to intimate his dissent.) He 
did not imagine that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said so; but, at all events, the 
Bill did not take that broad and general 
view of the rights of creditors and the proper 
mode of providing for their payment which 
seemed to be imperatively required, and 
which could not possibly be provided for 
by this sort of special piecemeal legisla- 
tion through the Board of Trade and both 
Houses of Parliament in each - particular 
case. There should be a general law se- 
curing to the creditors of a railway and 
all other companies the payment of their 
debts to the extent of the means of the 
company on settled principles to be ad- 
ministered by the Courts of Law. He did 
say that the state of things lately disclosed 
in that respect was scandalous. He could 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that, under the existing Acts of Parliament, 
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railway companies, either by registering 
themselves or otherwise, could be wound 
up. This, however, was quite certain— 
that judgment creditors might pull to 
pieces by private and separate executions 
all that was absoluteiy necessary to enable 
the company to go on—because no tolls 
could be earned, no profits could be de- 
rived, and the public traffic could not be 
provided for without the rolling stock. 
At the present moment, if a company were 
insolvent, each individual judgment cre- 
ditor, going for his own separate interest, 
might pull to pieces the plant and rolling 
stock of the concern. That was an im- 
minent practical danger; and then what 
would happen? In all other cases of 
winding-up or bankruptcy, the available 
assets were distributed rateably among the 
ereditors—but no such machinery was ap- 
plicable to this particular case; and with 
regard to the unfortunate debenture-hold- 
ers, whom Parliament had certainly led to 
suppose that they had got security under 
Acts of the Legislature, it had been lately 
determined—and, no doubt, correctly — 
that they had no mortgage on the perma- 
nent way or on the rolling stock; that 
they had no power, and that nobody had 
power, to supersede the management of 
the company; and that their sole right, 
if there were profits, was to get their in- 
terest paid out of those profits. But un- 
less a railway could be carried on, and 
the general interests of the creditors were 
provided for by an administration for their 
common benefit, in the special case of in- 
solvency which the Bill proposed to deal 
with, it was utterly impossible there could 
be any profits whatever; and the enor- 
mous amount of property involved in rail- 
way debentures in the kingdom would be 
exposed to daily and hourly risk. Let 
him suppose that the procedure proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
adopted, that a company was in this state, 
and that people went to the Board of 
Trade to settle a scheme. As his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Milner Gibson) had justly 
said, if the Board of Trade was to settle a 
scheme for the re-constitution of a company, 
so as to provide for the different rights 
of the different classes of creditors, he did 
not see how it could possibly do that ex- 
cept by the exercise of judicial functions. 
Take the case of the unfortunate com- 
pany, the state of whose affairs had led to 
these questions—the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company. That Company had, by 
their legislation—they must never forget 
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that—been cut up into a great number of 
sections, and parcelled out among different 
classes of creditors and persons who had 
been induced to lend their money. It 
was in utter confusion. Was the Board 
of Trade to disentangle that mass of com- 
plication and confusion; or, if not to dis- 
entangle it, could it propose new legisla- 
tion with due security for the proper 
maintenance of the rights of all those 
various classes of creditors? It seemed 
to him to be totally impossible for the 
Board of Trade to do that. Judicial ma- 
chinery was absolutely necessary for the 
purpose; and the present judicial machi- 
nery was confessedly inadequate to ac- 
complish it. He ventured to think, if he 
understood the right hon. Baronet’s expla- 
nation, that his proposal in that respect 
would be a most inexpedient one; for, 
whatever else might be desirable, they 
wanted a Bill that should give to the 
Courts of Justice that large and compre- 
hensive power of doing justice to all the 
creditors of these companies in case of in- 
solvency, which the Court of Chancery 
and Court of Bankruptcy had in regard to 
any other joint-stock company. 

Sree STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in re- 
ply, said, he had to apologize to the House, 
and confess that when he undertook to 
bring in this Bill he had some doubts as 
to his own power of fully explaining its 
nature. He agreed in the remark which 
had been made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Richmond, 
that there were disadvantages in discuss- 
ing Bills before they were in the hands 
of Members, because the only impression 
which the House could possibly derive of 
their provisions must be gathered from the 
explanation—often a very imperfect one— 
of the Member bringing them in, who, 
being naturally hampered by his desire not 
to trespass too long on the time of the 
House, sometimes omitted points which 
ought to be mentioned. If, however, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) had had the Bill in his hands he 
would have seen that it wus not quite 
open to the objections which, upon the 
imperfect statement he had given of its 
provisions, might fairly be taken to it. He 
quite admitted that it would be extremely 
difficult for the Board of Trade to exercise 
the functions which the Bill proposed to 
vest in it. There would, no doubt, be 
many judicial questions raised which the 
Board of Trade would not be competent to 
settle for itself. But it was intended to 
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insert in the measure a clause giving 
power to the inspectors of the Board of 
‘Trade to refer questions of a delicate legal 
character to the Courts of Law, to be de- 
cided by an issue which would be properly 
tried with regard to the rights of parti- 
cular classes of creditors. That was a 
point on which he felt himself incompetent 
to speak, because it was one of a technical 
nature; but he had drawn the attention 
of the gentleman who had charge of the 
framing of the Bill to it, and desired him 
to prepare a clause, or clauses, to meet 
that difficulty, and enable judicial deci- 
sions to be taken in those cases in which 
they might be absolutely necessary. He 
could not, of course, say whether these 
clauses would be satisfactory. He would 
only observe that the point was one which 
had not been overlooked, and when the 
hon. and learned Member had the Bill 
before him, it would be seen whether the 
clauses were sufficient for the purpose. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 
very truly, that what they had to do was 
to protect a company against the suspen- 
sion of its operations. It was proposed to 
introduce a clause into the Bill which 
would prevent the seizure of the rolling 


stock, or any proceeding that would in- 
terfere with the carrying on of the rail- 


way. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
having graphically described the state of 
confusion which existed in the case of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company, asked whether the Board of 
Trade would find its way through all 
that labyrinth? Certainly, he was not 
going to say that it would be able to do 
that or absolutely to settle all those ques- 
tions; but it would be a great improve- 
ment in the present state of things, when 
all these various classes of persons were 
fighting together and wasting their time 
and money without any mediator or arbi- 
trator at all between them—it would be 
of great advantage if they provided an 
arbitrator who might be competent, and 
whose decision, if he were not competent, 
would not be final, but would have to 
come before Parliament. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Watkin) said all 
that was wanted was that they should 
protect debentures. He did not think that 
was all they had to do; but he would not 
enter into that controversy, neither would 
he discuss the bearings of that question 
upon the commercial distress of last year. 
He would only ask the House kindly to 
allow him to introduce the Bill, and to 
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suspend its judgment upon its details 
until it had seen them. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make better provision for the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of Railway Companies unable 
to meet their engagements, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Srarrorp Norracore, Mr. Cave, and 
Mr. Atrornry GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


SHIPPING LOCAL DUES BILL. 
COMMITTEE. RESOLUTION. FIRST READING. 


Shipping Local Dues considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE rose 
to propose that— 

“ The Chairman be directed to move the House 
that leave be given to bring in a Bill for the Abo- 
lition of certain Exemptions from Local Dues on 
Shipping and on Goods carried in. Ships.” 

It would, he said, be convenient that he 
should defer, as far as possible, any discus- 
sion on the Bill which it was sought to 
introduce until it was in print; but he 
might then briefly state that last year a 
law was passed in France, admitting fo- 
reign ships to very great advantages, 
which they had not heretofore enjoyed 
in French ports, but this privilege was 
limited to the vessels of those countries 
which treated French ships with perfect 
reciprocity. The nature of the new French 
law was this, that it abolished the tonnage 
dues which weighed heavily on ships en- 
tering French ports, but retained power 
for the Emperor to re-impose them upon 
the ships of countries which did not 
“ grant reciprocity to the French Mercan- 
tile Marine.” The French Government 
had communicated to the British Govern- 
ment its wish that the benefits of this law 
might be shared by British ships; but 
stated, that for this purpose it was neces- 
sary that the British Government should 
abolish those exemptions from local dues 
in respect of British ships which were still 
enjoyed by a small number of persons in 
our seaports. These exemptions were now 
very limited, and of infinitesimal value ; 
and it had always been contended on our 
side that they were not, strictly speaking, 
any breach of reciprocity, inasmuch as the 
dues in question were not levied on French 
or foreign ships in particular, but also 
on British ships. The French, however, 
argued that that was not satisfactory to 
them, and that, in point of fact, an Eng- 
lishman might gain an exemption from 
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some of those dues, whereas a Frenchman ' House; but it was, unfortunately, thrown 
never could. In that state of the case, it' out in the other House in the month 
ve Sr by — — pos ott po vuly, rs the aon po oe " head 
ment desirable to extinguish the remain- | o e Governinent objected to pro- 
ing exemptions of that character; and the jeeeding with it at the late period of 
French Government had very handsomely the Session at which it came before the 
accepted the intimation of the Govern- | House, especially as it was expected that 
ment’s intention to submit a Bill to Par-| the Royal Commission appointed on the 
liament; and the Emperor, although he general subject would shortly make their 
had re-imposed the restrictions upon Ame- | Report, when a more comprehensive mea- 
rican ships, abstained from doing so with | sure might be introduced this Session. He 
regard to British ships, until he ascer-; believed, however, that the Report had 
tained whether Parliament would pass the | not yet appeared; and he was certaialy 
proposed Bill. The Bill provided that | unwilling that a Declaration, which was 
the local exemptions, which are now en- | so objectionable to a vast number of his 
joyed by very few persons, should be abo- | fellow-countrymen, should remain on the 
lished within a very limited time, and | ig book, and he om now moved 
that compensation to the persons who en- | for leave to introduce the Bill. An addi- 
joyed — should be ot tom 4 of course, | tional reason for introducing it at this 
out of any Imperial or public funds, but | time was to be found in the reply which 
out of those funds which would profit | the right hon. Gentleman the Secrctary of 
directly by their abolition—namely, the | State for the Home Department had given 
funds of the harbour or other trusts to to the hon. Member for Sheffield, intimat- 
which the dues in question were payable. | ing that the Government had no intention 
The right hon. Baronet concluded by | of introducing a Bill on the subject of 
moving his Resolution. Oaths this Session. 
Motion agreed to. Resolution moved, That the Chairman be di- 
’ : | rected to move the House, that leave be given to 
Resolved, That the Chairman’ be directed to! bring in a Bill to abolish a certain Declaration, 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a | commonly called the Declaration against Tran- 


Bill for the Abolition of certain Exemptions from | substantiation, Invocation of Saints, and the sa- 
Local Dues on Shipping and on Goods carried in | crifiee of the Mass as practised in the Church of 
Ships. g ‘ | Rome ; and to render it unnecessary to take, 
Kesolution reported: — Dill ordered to be | make, or subscribe the same as a qualification for 
brought in by Sir Starronp Nortucore, Mr. | the exercise or enjoyment of any Civil Office, 
Cave, and Mr. Iunt. Franchise, or Right.— (Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] | Mn. WALPOLE ‘d. that the 1 
Mk, d { said, that the hon. 


’ . . . and learned Baronet was perfectly right 
q iO Saat aie TT in stating that when he moved his Bill of 
“ : gherme 2 last Session he offered to give him his 

COMMITTEE. RESOLUTION. FIRST READING. | jymble support in passing it; for he had 
Transubstantiation, &. Declaration | no hesitation in saying that, in his opi- 
Abolition considered in Committee. nion, declarations with regard to solemn 
(In the Committee.) ceremonies of religion ought not to be 


, r made the test upon which offices should 
BR ys pon nice samarestuediss be allowed to be accepted or not. He 


pare “ctrac snole wor 
“That the Chairman be directed to move the | ‘9S not prepared to retract a single word 


House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to | 2°W that the further prosecution of the 


abolish a certain Declaration, commonly called the measure was proposed. With reference 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, Invoca-|;to the intentions of the Government, 


tion of Saints, and me ery ce of ar ee j what he had stated, in answer to a 
syne heme a, o subscribe the | question put by the hon. Member for 
same as a qualification for the exercise or en-| Sheffield, was that the Commissioners ap- 
joyment of any Civil Office, Franchise, or | pointed to inquire into the subject had 
Right.” not yet made their Report, and that until 
The hon. and learned Baronet said, that | they had done so the Government could 
this Bill was almost identical with the | make no declaration «us to what it would 
one introduced by him last Session, and|do on the subject. It was certainly not 
which the present Home Secretary in- | the intention of the Government to con- 
timated his desire to support. The Bill) tinue the unnecessary number of oaths 
passed through all its stages in si di on the statute book, but they desired 
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to wait for the Report of the Commissioners 
before they proposed any definite legisla- 
tive measure on the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was understood to 
express his regret at the intimation given 
by the Government that they were not 
prepared to offer any opposition to the 
Bill. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should be 
glad to learn whether the Report of the 
Commissioners would be soon in the hands 
of Members of the House. He hoped that 
after it had been presented prompt action 
would be taken by the Government in re- 
lieving persons who had felt scruples of a 
religious or moral nature against taking 
oaths and declarations. He would be 
glad to know when the Report would be 
ready? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he and his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Stanley) were Members of 
the Oaths Commission; but upon taking 
Office in the Government they resigned, 
as they found they would not have time 
to attend to the duties of the Commis- 
sion. Under these circumstances, he could 
not positively answer the question of 
the hon. Member as to when the Report 


would be presented, but he would cause 


inquiries to be made. He might say 
that before Christmas the Commissioners 
had made great progress, and he fully ex- 
pected that the Report would be drawn 
up at no very distant period. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to abolish a certain Declaration, commonly 
called the Declaration against Transubstantiation, 
Invocation of Saints, and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass as practised in the Church of Rome ; and 
to render it unnecessary to take, make, or sub- 
scribe the same as a qualification for the exercise 
or enjoyment of any Civil Office, Franchise, or 
Right. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Couman O’Loautes, Mr. Cocay, 
and Sir Joun Gray. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


OFFICES AND OATHS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. RESOLUTION. FIRST READING. 


Offices and Oaths considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN rose to 
move— 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 


Mr. Walpole 
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remove certain Religious Disabilities affecting 
some of Her Majesty’s Subjects, and to amend 
the Law relating to Oaths of Office.” 

The hon. and learned Baronet said he 
did not wish to raise any discussion upon 
this occasion, as he thought it would 
be better to discuss the provisions of the 
Bill upon the second reading. The Bill 
which he now asked leave to introduce 
was one which he feared would not meet 
with the same general support as the last, 
and no doubt the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, and other hon. Members of 
the same opinions, would offer to it all the 
opposition in their power; but he never- 
theless trusted to show to the House that 
it ought to be carried. When he intro- 
duced in the last Session his Bill for the 
abolition of the Declaration regarding 
Transubstantiation, he said that he had no 
intention to alter the existing law as to 
the qualifications for holding certain offices 
under Government, because he did not 
consider that such an attempt should be 
made indirectly or by a side-wind, but 
openly, so that the House might have a 
full knowledge of the object proposed. 
Accordingly he now asked for leave to in- 
troduce this Bill, the object of which was 
to remove certain religious disabilities and 
open to Roman Catholics certain offices 
now closed to them. He would remind 
the House that there were certain offices 
in Ireland which Roman Catholics could 
not hold in consequence of the enactments 
in the Emancipation Act of 1829, and 
amongst them were those of Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Lord Chancellor. The first 
clause of the Bill would enable Roman 
Catholics to hold the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor and the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. In 1859 a Bill was introduced 
into this House by Lord Athlumney (then 
Sir William Somerville) and Mr. Herbert, 
to enable the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland 
to be held by Roman Catholics, and that 
Bill was supported by Lord Palmerston, 
Sir George Lewis, Mr. Cardwell, and other 
eminent Members of the House. But in 
consequence of the late period at which 
the Bill was introduced the opposition 
that was offered to it proved successful, 
and it was withdrawn. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, unlike the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, had no ecclesiastical 
patronage; in fact, he was no more than 
the highest equity Judge in that country, 
and there could be no reason why a Roman 
Catholic should not hold the office. The 
other office he proposed to open was that 
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of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; nor 
could he understand why the Emancipa- 
tion Act excluded Roman Catholics from 
it. A Roman Catholic might be the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; he might be the 
Prime Minister of England; he might fill 
any of the Chief Secretaryships of State ; 
but he was not allowed to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. It might be said that 
as the Lord Lieutenant represented Her 
Majesty—the representative of the Pro- 
testant Crown—he must be a Protestant; 
but it should be remembered that the 
Governor General of Canada, of India, 
or of any Australian colony, or of any 
other dependency of the Crown, might 
be a Roman Catholic. It was difficult, 
therefore, to argue with any consistency 
that a Roman Catholic was disqualified 
from properly representing Her Majesty 
in Ireland. It was true that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland enjoyed a good 
deal of ecclesiastical patronage; but in 
the event of the office being filled by a 
Roman Catholic, that patronage could be 
dispensed by some other person ; just as, 
he presumed, that ifthe Prime Minister of 
England were of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion he would not interfere with the 
filling up of vacancies in the episcopal 
bench. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department enjoyed large ecclesi- 
astical patronage in Scotland, yet a Roman 
Catholic could fill the office, though in 
such a case he would not dispense this 
particular branch of the patronage attach- 
ing to his office. All that he sought by 
the Bill was to place all the subjects of 
Her Majesty on perfect religious equality. 
He did not desire to provide that the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land should be a Roman Catholic, but only 
that he might be, if an occasion should 
arise when it appeared convenient, to give 
the appointment to a gentleman or noble- 
man of that persuasion. The next clause 
of the Bill had for its object to repeal 
what he must consider as a most miserable 
clause in the Emancipation Act of 1829— 
namely, the clause that prevented mayors 
and other corporate officers who might be 
Roman Catholics from attending Divine 
worship in their robes of office, and 
Judges who might be Roman Catholics 
from attending Divine worship in their 
official robes. This enactment was natu- 
rally the occasion of ill-feeling in Ireland. 
It was, in fact, saying that the mayor of a 
town might be a Roman Catholic, but his 
robe and chain of office must be Protes- 
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tant ; ora Judge might believe in tran- 
substantiation, but his wig and his gown 
must agree in the orthodoxy of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The time had come when 
they should put an end to these miserable 
remnants of the past. When a Protestant 
mayor was elected for Dublin he went in 
state to Christ’s Church; but when a 
Roman Catholic was elected, he could not 
go in state to his place of worship. The 
third and last provision of the Bill related 
to the abolition of certain oaths. The 
House was aware that last Session the 
Catholic oath question was finally settled, 
and a uniform oath was adopted, which 
every Member of Parliament must take in 
future when he took his seat. But the 
only persons relieved from what the Legis- 
lature proclaimed last Session to be an 
offensive oath were Members of Parlia- 
mont; and the old oath had still to be 
taken by members of corporations, magis- 
trates, professional men, and others in Ire- 
land. What he desired by the third clause 
was to provide that the oath adopted last 
Session by the House should be the only 
one to be used for the future in all cases. 
These were the simple provisions of the 
Bill, and he would repeat that he did not 
wish to raise any discussion upon them at 
present. He trusted that when the House 
came to consider the Bill they would see 
that he asked nothing which was not per- 
fectly reasonable and just. 

Resolution moved, That the Chairman be di- 
rected to move the House, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to remove certain Religious Disa- 
bilities affecting some of Her Majesty’s subjects, 


and to amend the Law relating to Oaths of Office. 
—(Sir Colman O’ Loghien.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that this second Bill very clearly explained 
the object of the last Bill which the hon. 
Member had introduced. The Bill for 
the Abolition of the Declaration regard- 
ing Transubstantiation passed that House 
last Session on the ground that the de- 
claration was simply offensive to Ro- 
man Catholics, though he, Mr. White- 
side, and some other hon. Members had 
endeavoured to impress upon the House 
that it was merely a disguise for a poli- 
tical object. The other House was, he 
believed, of that opinion, and rejected the 
Bill. The proposal before the House was 
that any office in Ireland might be filled 
by a Roman Catholic. Though ours was a 
Protestant monarchy, yet it was proposed 
that the office of Lord Lieutenant in Ire- 
land—which represented the Queen— 
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might be filled by a Roman Catholic. He 
would remind the Government that the 
Protestant subjects of this country attached 
great importance to the fact that the Crown 
stood limited to Protestants. That was 
settled at the Revolution, and was con- 
sidered by their ancestors, and had ever 
since been considered, to be one of the 
safeguards of the country. ‘Their experi- 
ence taught them that that limitation had 
proved salutary and wise, and the wisdom 
of this limitation was exhibited in the 
increasing prosperity of the country. The 
hon. and learned Barouet said the depen- 
dencies of this country might be presided 
over by Roman Catholics as Governors. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) believed that there 
had been instances of that kind; but did 
the hon. Member mean to say that Ireland 
was a dependency? He (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought Ireland was part of the United 
Kingdom. The hon. and learned Baronet 
seemed to think that the liberality of the 
House ought to have no bounds, for year 
after year these demands were increased. 
He did not desire on that occasion to enter 
at large into the question; but he trusted 
that the Government would remember that 
they had been hitherto supported by the 


Church of England and the Protestant opi- 
nion of the country, and if they desired 
hereafter to have that support, they 
must, at all events, be ready to guard 
the Protestantism of the Crown, and be 
ready ‘to secure that Her Majesty should 
not in the United Kingdom be directly 


represented by a Roman Catholic. He 
was willing to grant to his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects everything that could be 
granted consistently with what experience 
had shown to be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the freedom of their own religion 
as well as of ours. The House would do 
well to consider how this proposal would 
be looked upon by foreigners who have 
more experience of Ultramontane tactics 
than we have in England. Count Mont- 
alembert, in writing the Political Future of 
England, urged the Roman Catholics of this 
country and their priesthood to claim, upon 
the ground of religious equality, admission 
to every office, and in making this recom- 
mendation, he added, “ that under a free 
Government more than under any other 
form of Government, if you urge this 
plea and persevere in it, nothing can re- 
sist your power.” If the Roman Catholic | 
religion were dissevered from the political | 
system, with which it was connected, the 
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possess one-half their force. But the ex- 
perience of the whole of Europe at the 
present day showed that the Papacy was 
the centre and instrument of a powerful 
political propagandism, which in too many 
countries had proved itself revolutionary, 
and it was but the other day that extracts 
were published in this country from a 
most important document—he referred to 
the despatch of Prince Gortschakoff ex- 
plaining the grounds of the abandonment 
of the Concordat between the Imperial 
Government and the Holy See—the Con- 
cordat of 1847; and connected with that 
despatch documents showing that, so far 
as was consistent with the safety of the 
State, the Russian Government had on 
several marked occasions made all possible 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, and 
had granted them complete security for 
their religious institutions and property. 
The result of these concessions had been 
witnessed in several insurrections, and at 
last a most bloody civil war in Poland, 
directly sanctioned by the Papacy. It was 
his intention to ask the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department to lay 
that important document upon the table 
of the House, for he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had long noticed a parallel between the 
policy of the Papacy in Ireland and the 
policy of the Papacy in Poland, which 
could not be mistaken. The effect, how- 
ever, of that policy in Ireland had been 
less violent, owing to the wiser govern- 
ment of Ireland by England. But still 
there was an analogy between the position 
of the people of Ireland and the position 
of the people of Poland, inasmuch as they 
were of the Roman Catholic religion to a 
great extent, and when it was proposed to 
sweep away the last vestige in Ireland of 
the fact that the Sovereignty of England 
was Protestant, it was high time that the 
House should look abroad; should not 
regard the subject in a narrow spirit; 
should not be deluded into the belief that 
we were merely making concessions to 
religious scruples when it was evident that 
these concessions would encourage a deep 
and wide-spread conspiracy. 

Caprars HERBERT supported the Mo- 
tion. He thought it quite time that all 
such invidious distinctions founded on re- 
ligious differences should cease. He drew 
attention to the fact that no Irishman or 
Papist was allowed to enter the Guards. 
How could they, when there was such 4 
talk about friendship for the Irish people, 
maintain such exclusions? Why shouid 
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not Irishmen be in the Guards? Or, 
rather, why should not Ireland have a 
regiment of Guards as well as Scotland? 
He thanked his hon. Friend for having 
introduced this subject. 

Mr. HADFIELD remarked that the 
comments of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), were 
based on the Church Establishment; but 
it was evident that there was at the pre- 
sent time a very uneasy feeling in the 
public mind relative to what was going 
on in the Church Establishment. Had the 
hon. Gentleman ever considered what had 
been stated, though not in his place in the 
House of Lords, by the Earl of Shaltes- 
bury; had he reflected on the apathy 
shown by a Protestant Chancellor and 
thirty Bishops in the House of Lords with 
regard to this question? The fact was 
that they merely stood by and did nothing, 
leaving it to take its chance. He believed 
that there existed amongst all classes a 
cordial attachment to the Throne of this 
country, and was surprised at the course 
so often taken by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. That hon. Gentle- 


man had for eight years fought a Bill 
which merely proposed to remove a decla- 


ration which the Leader of the Conserva- 
tive party declared to be not worth the 
paper on which it was printed so far as 
regarded the protection of the Church of 
England. That declaration was at last 
repealed, and he trusted that many of the 
childish declarations and difficulties which 
in former times had arisen from events 
very different to those of the present day 
would be removed, and that the day would 
soon arrive when no man would be known 
but in respect of the excellence of his cha- 
racter and his desire to promote the in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he felt he could 
add nothing to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate), who, he was happy to see, 
had resumed the position he had occupied 
for so many years upon this subject. He 
must, however, express his amazement at 
the observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, whose pre- 
sumption was beyond conception, because 
he would insist upon it that the various 
protections which existed were frivolous 
and unnecessary. The opinion which the 
hon, Gentleman had expressed appeared to 
be so chronic, so engraven in his mind, 
that he did not appear to remember what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
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North Warwickshire. Whatever might 
have been the course pursued by that hon. 
Gentleman for the last eight years the 
question now was not a question of re- 
ligion, but whether it was or not a fact 
that, associated with the religious views. 
professed by Roman Catholics, there were 
certain political opinions, which in all 
ages, and in all countries—and never more 
than at the present moment—were incon- 
sistent with independence and with every 
principle of civil and religious freedom. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield appeared 
to have overlooked that fact, and to insist 
that all the precautions which our ancestors 
had framed and devised were frivolous and 
vexatious. He must also remind the House 
that if the question were decided according 
to the views of the hon. and learned Baronet 
they would be acting wholly without Par- 
liamentary precedent. They had refused an 
inquiry, and adopted the sentiment of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, that this was 
simply a question of religious scruple, 
which he firmly maintained it was not. 
He (Mr. Whalley) had been cried down 
in a former Session for asserting that the 
Fenian conspiracy had been originated in 
the interests of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy; but if the House would grant a 
Committee to investigate the subject he 
was prepared to reiterate that assertion, 
and to prove it upon evidence as reasonable 
as the nature of the case admitted. From 
1862 till very recently the treasonable 
organization had been sustained by the 
same power that gave it birth ; and then, 
as in the case of all other Irish rebellions, 
when it had served its purpose, it was 
allowed to drop, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy saying, ‘‘ We will go no further 
in this business at the present time.” Just 
as the Fenian pikes recently discovered 
were found carefully oiled and greased, 
and evidently laid by for a better oppor- 
tunity, so the Fenian organization was put 
out of sight to be revived at some future 
period. The case of Ireland was almost 
identical with that of New Zealand. And, 
perhaps, the able and gallant General, now 
at the head of the War Department, would 
hereafter speak out and tell the House 
how it came to pass that 10,000 British 
soldiers were unable to put down 5,000 
natives in insurrection, who were quelled 
by the colonists as soon as the soldiers 
were withdrawn. [ Cries of “Question !”] 
If the House were enlightened upon the 
point, it would be found that the rebellion 
had been fomented by the Roman Catholic 
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priests and persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bil’ to remove certain Religious Disabilities af- 
fecting some of Her Majesty’s subjects, and to 
amend the Law relating to Oaths of Office. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cotman O’Loeuxen, Mr. Cogan, 
and Sir Joun Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS (oUSE 
OF COMMONS.) 

Standing Committee appointed and nominated, 
“‘to control the arrangements of the Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this House:”—Colonel 
Frenon, Lord Rosert Montacu, Mr. Datexisz, 
Mr. Onxstow, Mr. Apam, General Dunne, Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Ropertson, and Cap- 
tain J. C. W. Vivian :—Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 8, 1867. 


MINUTES, j—Sat First in Parliament— The 
Lord Tyrone after the Death of his Father. 


PRIVILEGE.—MR., R. S. FRANCE, 


Lorv REDESDALE said, he was sorry 
to have to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to a matter personal to himself, 
which, however, he should not have 
brought before them had it not involved 
the privileges of their Lordships’ House. 
He had received a pamphlet written by 
Mr. France, a railway contractor, which, 
purporting to give a review of his conduct 
as regarded a certain Railway Bill during 
its progress through the Legislature, not 
only canvassed his opinions, but also made 
some reflections upon him as Chairman 
of Committees. He had no objection to 
having his opinions canvassed by any one; 
but Mr. France went further, and boldly 
stated that he would deal with the noble 
Lord in his judicial capacity. Remarking 
that he was the contractor of the Mold 
and Denbigh Railway, he charged him 
(Lord Redesdale) with having come to an 
unwarrantable decision with reference toa 
Bill in which that railway was concerned, 

Mr. Whalley 
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and with having inserted a clause in ano- 
ther Bill relating to the same railway. 
He (Lord Redesdale) was unable to under- 
stand how Mr. France could have confused 
matters as he had done; but it was much 
to be regretted that the circumstantial 
nature of his pamphlet gave it all the ap- 
pearance of truth, while, as a matter of 
fact, it was false from beginning to end. 
He intended to draw Mr. France’s atten- 
tion to the matter by letter, and leave him 
to take what course he pleased ; but unless 
he received from him a complete retracta- 
tion of all the charges he had made against 
him, he should think it his duty, in the 
course of next week, to ask their Lord- 
ships to order Mr. France to the Bar of the 
House. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 
HER MAJESTY’S Answer to the Ad- 
dress, reported as follows :— 
“ My Lords, 
“TJ rHanx you sincerely for your loyal 
and dutiful Address. 


“You may be assured that I shall 


always be ready to co-operate with you in 
all Measures which have for their Object 
the Improvements of the Laws and Insti- 
tutions of the Country, and the Promotion 
of the Welfare and Happiness of My 
People.” 


Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. 


ROYAL NAVY. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Doxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
for certain Returns respecting the Royal 
Navy, said: My Lords, I have thought it 
right to bring forward this Motion, because 
there has been, as it appears to me, a great 
misconception throughout the country as 
to the state in which the navy has been 
left by the late Government. I do not 
know whether I can ascribe that opinion 
to a few words which fell from the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir Juhn 
Pakington) in another place at the end of 
last Session; but certainly the notion has 
spread until it has been stated in different 
parts of the country, and has been re- 
peated for many months, that we have at 
the present moment no sufficient number 
of vessels for naval purposes, and that the 
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country was left by the late Government 
without efficient protection so far as our 
navy is concerned, although there has been 
during the last six years a large expendi- 
ture devoted to that portion of the public 
service, amounting to between £65,000,000 
and £70,000,000. Such at least has been 
the impression. Your Lordships will there- 
fore see that it is desirable that no oppor- 
tunity should be lost of calling for Returns 
showing what has really been done in the 
way of building ships during the six years 
that the late Government was in Office. As 
many ships, I believe, have at least been 
constructed during that period as during 
any other six years of peace. In those 
six years we built 140 vessels of different 
kinds. That is a considerable amount of 
shipbuilding. Not only have we done 
this, but it should be remembered that 
our path has been beset by difficulties. 
Great changes have taken place in con- 
struction both as regards iron and wooden 
ships, and much difference of opinion has 
existed as to the amount of plating which 
should be applied to the different classes 
of new ships. While the transition in all 
departments was so great, the Board of 
Admiralty over which I presided felt a 
great responsibility rested upon them in 
regard to the expenditure which should be 
incurred. On the one hand, we felt it 
desirable to do all we could to keep up 
the navy in a state of efficiency ; and on 
the other, we recognised the folly of build- 
ing a vast number of ships which might 
be useful at the moment, but which would 
certainly be superseded in the course of a 
few years. I think we acted wisely in 
not building ships faster, because iron- 
clads are a very expensive description of 
vessel, and new experiments and improve- 
ments were being constantly made with 
reference to size, armament, and sheath- 
ing. It was almost impossible to provide 
a very good fleet while these experiments 
were proceeding, or to collect a number of 
vessels and bring them to act together, as 
we might have done if greater uniformity 
prevailed among them. In fact, if any 
opinion was to have been given on our 
conduct, I thought that opinion would 
have been that we had done too much 
rather than too little in the way of ship- 
building. I had not only to determine 
what we should do, but to judge of the 
probable consequences hereafter. When 
I first came into Office we had not a single 
iron-clad vessel, We now poseess thirty- 


three, many of them of great size. During 
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a time of rapid progress in the art of ship- 
building it is almost impossible to construct 
a satisfactory fleet, because every new ship 
possesses improvements which render it 
superior to its predecessor. At the same 
time, it would have evinced great negli- 
gence of the true interests of the country 
to have adhered to the pattern of the first 
ship. The Warrior, for instance, was a 
very fine vessel at the time of its construc- 
tion, but in the course of a few years it 
has become comparatively inferior to many 
others that have been since built. Neither 
the offensive nor the defensive qualities of 
that vessel are as good as we could wish. 
I was anxious, as far as possible, to anti- 
cipate the wants of the country a few years 
hence, and I think that we certainly have 
made considerable progress. I believe that, 
on the whole, there is no ground for dis- 
satisfaction with the vessels that have been 
built. I have reason to believe that the 
opinions of the distinguished officers of the 
Channel fleet are favourable; and when, 
as at Cherbourg, the merits of our vessels 
have been compared with those of other 
nations, the general opinion was that we 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
vessels we possessed. I cannot see, there- 
fore, that there is anything to blame as 
far as the construction of our iron-clad 
ships is concerned. Then again, as regards 
the wooden vessels, in the early part of 
my administration—namely, from 1860 to 
1862 or 1863—we did not know the gun 
which these vessels would have to carry. 
Unless you know what gun a vessel has 
to carry you are working a great deal in 
the dark, and it was clear that our ships 
would eventually carry a much larger gun 
than was then employed. The demands 
of the service, too, compelled us to repair 
and employ many of our old vessels, and 
this bo ~ only be done at a considerable 
cost. Upon these grounds, therefore, the 
number of vessels built was, I believe, as 
great as it should have been. I may, 
perhaps, now make a few observations 
on another point — the question of ex- 
penditure. It seems to have been sup- 
posed in many quarters that the whole 
of the £70,000,000 voted for the navy 
was applicable to the purposes of ship- 
building. Now, any such notion as 
that is a great misapprehension. The 
amount really expended in dockyards 
during those six years, not including 
vessels built by contract, would be about 
£10,000,000 ; but a great proportion of 
that sum has been expended in the 
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repair and outfit of vessels already con- 
structed. The proportion spent in building 
would be less certainly than half of the 
£10,000,000. We also built by contract 
vessels at an expense of about £7,000,000. 
This sum —namely, £7,000,000 — with 
about £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 expended 
in the dockyards, would represent, I be- 
lieve, the whole of our expenditure on 
shipbuilding. It has been charged against 
us that we were proceeding on a wrong 
principle. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that we were passing through a 
period of transition, when our progress 
had to be guided by experiment. Great 
praise had been lavished on vessels built 
in private yards, and their merits were 
extolled at the expense of those constructed 
in the Government yards. We were con- 
stantly warned that our ships as then con- 
structed were of no use, and were told 
that the turret principle was the one which 
ought to be adopted. Reasons, of which 
the House is aware, induced the Admiralty 
to purchase a couple of turret vessels which 
were lying in the Mersey. Before we 


bought them, those by whom they were 
visited brought away flaming accounts of 
their excellent qualities—it was said that 


they were capable of destroying the whole 
fleet—but no sooner did they come into 
our possession than every one found fault 
with them. No doubt they are good vessels 
for coast defence; but the discomfort to 
the officers and men are so great that it 
soon became evident they were not fit 
vessels to send tosea. I paid them a visit, 
and, although the officers treated the matter 
with the good temper and good humour 
which usually characterize the officers of 
the navy, it was evident that there was a 
considerable amount of discomfort, and 
that if turret ships were adopted they 
ought not to be constructed according to 
that pattern. At another time we were 
told that we ought to imitate exactly 
vessels that were being built in America; 
and before the arrival of the Miantonomoh 
we were continually being asked why we 
did not build an impregnable vessel, whose 
sides should be but little above the level 
of the water, of great speed, carrying one 
or two heavy guns, and requiring but few 
men for her management. I was very 
glad when that vessel arrived at these 
shores, because it at once became apparent 
to every one conversant with the subject 
that it was impossible to make a crew 
comfortable on board such a ship. The 
ventilation depended entirely on the steam- 
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engine, and the crew of the Miantonomoh 
were not only exposed to every discomfort, 
but they were liable to be smothered in 
the event of anything happening to the 
ventilating engine so as to prevent its 
working fora few minutes. I was informed 
by one of the officers on board that ship 
that on one occasion the engine had been 
stopped accidentally for a short time, and 
that the crew were scarcely able to breathe 
until it was set to work again. It was 
evident that it would have been impossible 
to send such a ship on a three years’ cruise 
to any part of the world; and therefore 
vessels of this description, however well 
fitted for coast defence, would not be ap- 
plicable to the general purposes of the 
British Navy. With regard to any ge- 
neral reduction in the expenditure upon 
the navy, I may remark that out of 
the £70,000,000 there were at least 
£40,000,000 expended upon objects with 
which no Board of Admiralty could in- 
terfere. With regard to the accounts, I 
can only say that I was very anxious 
that the most strictly accurate accounts 
should be kept in the dockyards. An 
enormous expenditure was incurred in 
those establishments in consequence of 
converting sailing vessels into steamers 
and wooden ships into iron-clads—the lat- 
ter process involving the erection of very 
costly machinery for bending, planing, 
drilling, and otherwise working plates of 
iron six inches thick. I was very anx- 
ious, taking into consideration the vast and 
annually increasing expenditure in the 
dockyards, that a good system of keeping 
accounts should be introduced into those 
Departments ; and accordingly in 1860 I 
consulted upon the matter with the late 
Sir Richard Bromley, who was well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and it was with 
his assistance that what are called “ the 
Expense Accounts’ were established, and 
an officer was appointed in each dockyard 
to audit the accounts. I believe, from 
what I have heard, that upon the whole 
the accounts are in a state of gradual im- 
provement; and although I am not prepared 
to say that they may not be yet further 
improved, I um convinced that they are 
established upon a sound and good system. 
It was, however, objected in the House of 
Commons, and in the public newspapers, 
that our accounts were of no use, as it 
was not possible to ascertain from them 
the total cost of any particular vessel, so 
that the expenditure upon it might be 
contrasted with the price of a similar ves- 
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sel built in a private yard. It was said 
that we ought to prepare a complete 
balance sheet like any private firm, show- 
ing the cost of each individual vessel, 
and that every expense in connection 
with each dockyard must be carried into 
account, and a balance struck in the 
same way as would be done in a pri- 
vate concern. I doubted whether such 
a system would not lead to confusion ; but 
as the Board of Admiralty were anxious to 
meet the wishes of many Members of the 
House of Commons, we tried to do what was 
desired. It was necessary to take all the 
expenditure of each dockyard and to ap- 
portion it amongst the different vessels built 
or repaired there. At Portsmouth the 
expenditure on lectures and schools and a 
necessarily expensive police ran up the 
expense enormously, and when the accounts 
were placed before the House of Commons 
the remark was made—‘“ Look at the 
enormous sums which your ships cost!” 
and it was alleged that ships built at 
Portsmouth cost a great deal more than 
they did in private yards. But was it 
fair to compare the expenses of public with 
those of private establishments of this 
kind? It was not possible to institute 


such a comparison without prejudicing the 


former. The object of our national dock- 
yards is not merely to build ships quickly 
and cheaply, but to have great resources 
for their repair in time of war. To 
ensure that, you must have a large supply 
of machinery, a good deal of which will 
in time of peace be idle, and the idleness 
of which will prevent the manufacture 
being carried on economically. We were 
constantly told in 1863 that we ought to 
copy commercial men, who managed their 
affairs much better than we did; and one 
distinguished Member of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Morton Peto, said, *‘ Look at my 
firm ; we have larger stores than the Admi- 
ralty. We have £17,000,000 dispersed all 
over the world, but wetake stock constantly, 
and our accounts cause us no difficulty.” 
I do not know whether the public would 
now repeat the advice which was then so 
frequently offered by the newspapers, more 
especially whether they would set up the 
example of Peto and Co. These were 
not the only subjects of accusation against 
us. ‘Considering the smallness of the 
amount involved, a great deal has been 
said respecting the iron ballast which has 
been used to pave some portions of the 
dockyards. During the last twenty years 
& quantity of iron ballast has been from 
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time to time taken out of sailing ships, 
and, as it was not required in steamers, 
the weight of whose engines obviated the 
necessity for ballast, it was piled up in 
various parts of the yards, where it occa- 
sioned a good deal of inconvenience. At 
Chatham a little of it was sold, but the 
purchaser afterwards found that it would 
not answer his purpose, and declined to 
take any more, and a similar attempt to 
dispose of it at Plymouth entirely failed. 
Long before I came into the Admiralty a 
quantity of this ballast had been used for 
paving the yards, and finding the piles of 
iron continually in the way, after vainly 
endeavouring to scll it, we continued to 
use it for paving as it was wanted. There 
is still, however, a large quantity piled up 
in some of the dockyards. Since it has 
been Jaid down it has proved of great 
service in facilitating the heavy traffic of 
the yards. It has, I hear, now turned 
out to be very valuable in a commer- 
cial point of view, and has been sold for 
an enormous sum. I am very glad to 
hear that such is the case, and all that has 
to be done is to take it up. I myself did 
not know how to sell it. Perhaps I did 
not know how to advertise it. Now, how- 
ever, it had been admirably advertised ; 
for when you want anything advertised 
you can find no better place in the world 
than the House of Commons in which to 
advertise it. I may remind the present 
Government that there are a number of old- 
fashioned cannon balls at Woolwich, which 
they might do well to advertise also, as, if 
old cast iron be so valuable, they would pro- 
bably bring in a good round sum. These are 
samples of the accusations that have been 
made against the late Admiralty. I should 
have no fear of submitting their proceed- 
ings to the judgment of any Committce 
whatever, whether as regards the men or 
the building and repairing of ships. With 
regard to the subject of manning the navy, 
I may inform your Lordships that when 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) was 
last in Office, a Commission, of which Lord 
Hardwicke was Chairman, was appointed 
to take this question into consideration. 
When we succeeded to Office, the Board of 
Admiralty adopted the Report of that 
Commission, and dealt with many of its 
recommendations. We established train- 
ing ships for boys, and improved in many 
ways the condition of the seamen, in 
accordance with the recommendations con- 
tained in that-Report, and our measures 
were attended - with. great. success. -We 
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had no difficulty in getting boys for the 
navy. It was said, why did we not take 
the pickpockets and idle boys off the streets 
of London and educate them for the navy 
—it was said they would make admirable 
sailors. Why, we did not want them. 
We had no difficulty in getting well- 
behaved lads who were educated for the 
purpose, and as for men, thanks to the 
continuance-service men and the lads for 
the training ships, our ships for the last 
four years when they have been commis- 
sioned have never had to wait for men. 
The training ships were established on 
a good system, the receiving ships were 
also very much improved, and the men 
on returning from leave went on board 
and remained there till they are wanted 
again. Of course, all this occasioned con- 
siderable expense, for the comforts of the 
men were increased. Then, as to the 
Reserve, we were told it was most im- 
portant that such a body should be formed, 
and especially with a view to getting up 
a friendly feeling between the Mercantile 
Marine and the Royal Navy. We estab- 
lished the Reserve. This Reserve now con- 
tains 16,000 men, and the result certainly 
has been the creation of a very friendly 
feeling between the Mercantile Marine 
and the Royal Navy. Indeed, I believe that 
the good understanding between them was 
never better than at the present moment. 
In this respect we only carried into effect 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
and we carried out those recommenda- 
tions as far as we could. We did not 
carry them all out, because that would 
have involved very considerable expense ; 
and, considering that we were spending 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 annually upon 
the men for the navy and the Reserve, 
we did not think it advisable to go into 
further expense on that head. Then, 
as to docks and basins, we thought it 
quite necessary that increased docks and 
basins should be formed, and we added 
very considerably to our dock accommoda- 
tion. When we came into Office there was 
no dock capable of receiving the Warrior. 
We enlarged one of the docks at Ports- 
mouth, so as to fit it for the accommodation 
of that vessel. We improved and enlarged 
other docks both there, at Plymouth, and at 
other ports, and prepared a plan for the con- 
struction of new docks at Chatham and at 
Portsmouth, the carrying out of which 
would involve the expenditure of a very 
considerable sum of money. I had myself 
seen what had been done by France at 
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Toulon, by Italy, and by other Powers; 
and I was of opinion that we ought to lose 
no time in adding to our dock and basin 
accommodation—an opinion which was 
concurred in by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, which approved the plans 
submitted to it by the Board. Therefore, 
my Lords, I think that as regards men, 
and docks and basins, we did all that we 
ought to have done under the circum- 
stances. It would have been unreasonable 
to go further, because the expenditure of 
those years was very large. We were 
obliged to increase our Estimates to meet 
the demands of the China war, and 
when we are carrying on a war at a dis. 
tance of 15,000 miles it is desirable to 
place such a force in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief as shall enable him 
to bring that war toa close. That is the 
best economy, and we succeeded in it. 
I believe the great force we had in China 
was the means of bringing that war so 
speedily to a termination, and convinced 
the Chinese of the futility of any longer 
continuing the struggle against England 
and France. From 1860 till last year we 
have gone on somewhat reducing our Es- 
timates. For my own part, I never de- 
sired to take a larger sum on the annual 
Estimates than necessary for the mainte- 
nance of such a force and for the con- 
struction of such vessels as were required 
for immediate service. While the navy 
is in a state of transition, I adhere to 
that opinion. At the same time, I am 
ready to admit that on this subject you 
must deal with matters as they are at the 
time, and as foreign politics may appear 
to require. That is a question for the 
Cabinet and not for the Admiralty. What 
the Board of Admiralty has to do is to 
maintain such a force as would be sufficient 
for the purposes required. In regard to 
the future, I do not expect there will be 
any great reduction in the Estimates un- 
less there is a reduction of force. I can 
see no means of making a great reduction 
of expense without reducing the number 
of men, and as it is generally admitted 
that we must have a large fleet I do not 
imagine there will be any great reductioa 
in the number of men. With respect to 
guns, I hope our three heavy guns of 6 
tons, 9 tons, and 12 tons weight will 
prove useful and serviceable weapons 
wherewith to arm our vessels of war. 
These, my Lords, are the grounds on 
which I defend the policy which the late 
Board of Admiralty followed, J] think we 
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went as far in shipbuilding as we were 
entitled to do, and as to the position of 
the men and the general condition of the 
navy, we improved both; although, like 
all human institutions, the navy is, no 
doubt, capable of still further improve- 
ment. Ihave not said one word on the 
patronage of the Admiralty, because no 
appointments made by me have been 
ever attacked. There was one appoint- 
ment, indeed, to which objection was 
made; that was the appointment of Mr. 
Reed as Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
That appointment, of which I am ready to 
undertake the full responsibility, I made 
under circumstances that rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary. It was necessary to 
build vessels plated round the water-line, 
and capable of carrying very heavy arma- 
ments; and we asked the department of 
the Controller to produce lines for certain 
vessels with proper flotation; but they 
could only produce them 400 feet long. 
I was convinced that there must be means 
of obtaining shorter vessels with the ne- 
cessary flotation, and I therefore resolved 
to bring in a new person, and charge him 
with their construction. I afterwards re- 
ceived from some of the best authorities 
on the subject of iron construction a 
report in which they expressed their ap- 
proval of the skill and ability with which 
an iron vessel had been put together 
in one of our dockyards. So far I am 
justified in the appointment of Mr. Reed, 
and I hope that the present Board of 
Admiralty may be equally fortunate in 
any appointment they may make. With- 
out detaining your Lordships further, I 
shall now move that there be laid before 
this House— 

“ Return of the Number of Ships added to the 
Royal Navy by building or purchase, stating the 
Tonnage of each Vessel, from the Year 1860 to 
1865 inclusive.”—{ The Duke of Somerset.) 

Tae Eart or DERBY: My Lords— 
Considering the many observations which 
have been made in certain quarters on the 
naval administration of the noble Duke, I 
cannot be at all surprised that he desires to 
take the earliest opportunity of bringing 
before your Lordships the state of the navy, 
and submitting to your Lordships an ab- 
stract, at least, of a certain blue-covered 
pamphlet—with which I believe the noble 
Duke to be tolerably familiar—written in 
vindication of the policy which the noble 
Duke pursued at the Admiralty. Certainly, 
my Lords, I have no cause to complain of 
the course which the noble Duke has taken 
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in the vindication—in many respects unne- 
cessary vindication—of his administration 
of the navy, still less so because, in vindi- 
cating his own economical arrangements 
with regard to the navy, he has laid the 
ground for future vindication of his suc- 
cessors against any attack of an excess of 
expenditure arising from circumstances 
and the progress of events such as the 
noble Duke has detailed to your Lordships. 
My Lords, I regret the less my inability 
to follow the noble Duke through the 
elaborate details into which he has en- 
tered, because I am very far from sharing 
in the condemnation which has been passed 
very freely on many portions of the noble 
Duke’s administration. On the contrary, 
I always believed that the noble Duke 
was, in the administration of his office, an 
active, industrious, energetic Minister. I 
believe, moreover, that the noble Duke 
brought to the administration of his office 
a thorough and entire honesty of intention 
and purpose; and I should be the last man 
to deny that during the course of the noble 
Duke’s seven years’ administration there 
were many improvements introduced into 
the system of the navy—improvements of 
which the more merit belongs to him, be- 
cause during the whole of that period, as 
regards ships and guns, the service was in 
course of transition, which rendered it 
more difficult for him to deal with the 
subject; and I should not have thought it 
necessary to trouble your Lordships with 
any observations if it had not been for a 
single remark the noble Duke made at the 
commencement of his observations, in 
which he referred to a speech made by a 
right hon. Friend of mine, the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir John 
Pakington), very soon after he entered on 
office, with regard to the state of the 
Navy Reserve. I am sure the noble 
Duke will do my right hon. Friend the 
justice to say that during the whole of his 
administration he never met from him 
with any factious opposition, or anything 
but a cordial desire to support the mea- 
sures which he introduced for the benefit 
of the navy, and approval of the expendi- 
ture which they rendered necessary. Very 
shortly after my right hon. Friend suc- 
ceeded to the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty a question was asked in the 
House of Commons as to the state of the 
Navy Reserve; and my right hon. Friend 
was obliged to say, in answer, that he 
regretted to state that he did not find the 
Navy Reserve in a satisfactory condition, 
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or, indeed, in such a state as he had a right 
to find them—so much so, that the Admi- 
ralty had a difficulty in finding relief for the 
ships that return from foreign service. If my 
right hon. Friend wanted any justification 
for the statement it is to be found in the 
Report, with which the noble Duke must 
be more familiar than most of your Lord- 
ships. The Report is dated February, 
1866; and upon this very point of the 
insufficiency of the Reserve the Report 
states— 

“ The same necessity for employing small ves- 
sels would, I apprehend, exist in a future war, and 
in peace time they are indispensable. And how 
do we stand ? In the last two years there have been 
lost to the service—paddle-steamers, thirty ; screw- 
steamers, twenty-two; and in the same period fifty- 
one gunboats have been removed from the navy. 
To replace these a very few small vessels, already 
on the stocks, are being completed, and seven of the 
Amazon class are building. In the meantime, 
our reserve is inadequate to supply the ordinary 
reliefs on foreign stations, and should an extra 
vessel be anywhere required we have not one dis- 
posable.” ‘ 
The Amazon, as your Lordships will re- 
collect, is the unfortunate vessel which 
has since been destroyed by accident. 
That is the Report, not of a hostile Com- 
mittee, of the noble Duke’s first Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Frederick Grey, 
at the commencement of the Session of 
1866, Consequently, my right hon. Friend 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
was obliged to say, in answer to a Ques- 
tion put to him in the House of Commons, 
and not bringing the matter forward in 
the way of accusation, that the state of 
the Reserve was not satisfactory, for, ac- 
cording to the language of a member of 
the preceding Board of Admiralty, the Re- 
serve was not sufficient for the ordinary 
reliefs on foreign stations, and if one extra 
vessel were required, there was not one 
disposable. My right hon. Friend did not 
put this forward as a charge against the 
noble Duke; but the Report I have re- 
ferred to is a complete vindication of the 
statement which my right hon. Friend 
could not but make in giving a plain and 
honest answer to the Question put to him. 
I need not say I have no objection to 
furnish the noble Duke with the Returns 
he asks for, but I would suggest to him 
that there should be some slight alteration 
in the form-of the Return. The noble 
Duke, in the latter part of his speech, 
said he wished for a Return of the num- 
ber of ships added to the navy, by building 
or purchase, in each year from 1860 to 
1865, and I propose to insert the words 
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“in each year” in the Motion. I hope, 
too, that the noble Duke will carry the 
Return down to 1866; for, though the 
noble Duke is not responsible for the last 
half year of 1859, as the Estimates were 
then of his predecessors, he is responsible 
for the whole of 1866, for which the Esti- 
mates were brought forward by his Govern- 
ment. The Return in that form wlll give 
a complete detail of the whole number 
added in each year, and I think this altera. 
tion will be necessary in order to make it a 
complete Return of the state of the navy, 
as the noble Duke found it, and left it. 
It is not sufficient to make a Return of 
the additions made to the navy during 
that period; we ought to have a corre- 
sponding Return of the various vessels 
withdrawn, sold, lost, or otherwise dis- 
posed of within the same period. That 
will give exactly what the noble Duke 
requires. The reason why I lay stress on 
obtaining accounts of each separate year 
is because I find an extraordinary dis- 
crepancy in the amounts of the Estimates 
for the years in question. I confine my 
observations entirely to the building of 
vessels by contract, and I find that in 
the first five years of the noble Duke’s 
administration of the navy, very large 
sums were taken; but it is a matter 
open to question whether in the last two 
years out of the seven of the noble Duke’s 
administration, sufficient pains were taken 
by the Admiralty to keep up the stock of 
vessels of a description fitted for war. The 
variation in the Estimates is remarkable, 
For 1860-1 the amount for building by 
contract was £1,478,000; for 1861-2 it 
was £1,621,000; for 1862-3 it was 
£1,470,000; for 1863-4 it was £867,000; 
for 1864-5 it was £882,000; for 1865-6 
it was £564,000; and for 1867 it was 
only £318,000. In these two last years 
the Estimates fall very far below the Es- 
timates for building in the previous years. 
In 1865-6 the Estimate for an iron-clad 
vessel was £120,000, but no work was 
done in that respect, and the money was 
returned to the Exchequer; and out of 
the Estimate of £318,000 taken in the 
last year only £67,000 were expended 
for new ships. All this time foreign 
countries, and especially France, were 
rapidly increasing their navies, and we 
are told in the Report I have quoted that 
during the same period no less than fifty- 
two steamers and fifty-one gunboats were 
lost to the service. I think, therefore, it 
is important to see how far the Esti 
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of the two last years were sufficient to and improvements in the class of vessels 
supply the deficiencies occasioned by the referred to by the noble Earl. 

ordinary wear and tear of the service.| Tur Kant or DERBY: I agree with the 
The noble Duke says that the Estimates | noble Duke thata mere Return of numbers 
of the navy depend on the number of men, | will not give the required information 
and that is true to a great extent. The unless the different classes of ships are 
noble Duke added that the Estimates do not specified. I also think that the Returns 
depend on the First Lord of the Admiralty ; should show as fully as possible not only 
and I can readily imagine that the noble | the vessels which have been sold and other- 
Duke found that during the last years of , wise lost in the service, but the altera- 
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his administration a very considerable dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed between the 
Treasury and the Board of Admiralty 
with respect to the amount necessary to 
provide for keeping up the strength of the 
navy; but I should think there can be no 
doubt as to the desirableness of replacing 
the large number of ships that have been 
withdrawn. Having made these observa- 
tions in vindication of my right hon. 
Friend against any supposition that he 
made a charge against the noble Duke, 
I can only say that I have listened with 
great satisfaction to the observations of 
the noble Duke, and have not the slightest 
objection to furnish the Returns in the 
form I have suggested—indeed, I think 
they will be of very great service. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: I have no 
objection to the addition suggested by the 
noble Earl in regard to the vessels which 
have been done away with and disposed of 
in various ways; but I think itis desirable 
to state the class to which they belonged, 
because a mere list of numbers, without 
stating the character of the ships with- 
drawn, would be perfectly useless. I 
cannot suppose for a moment that the 
noble Earl will argue in favour of restor- 
ing the wooden line-of-battle ships with- 
drawn in 1859. We had no iron-clad 
fleet before that time, end therefore no 
comparison of numbers can afford a fair 
estimate of the strength of the navy at 
the two different periods. I presume, also, 
that notice will be taken, in reference to 
the expenditure referred to, of the vessels 
that have been built by contract. For my 
part, I have latterly wished, whenever an 
entirely new model is adopted, that the 
vessel should be constructed in a Go- 
vernment dockyard, for the simple reason 
that when a vessel is built by contract, 
we are absolutely bound by the specifica- 
tions, and in the event of any alteration 
being required during the building, it is 
always attended not only with great ex- 
pense, but with no end of delay. Within 
the last two years a heavy expense has 
been incurred in making the small changes 


‘tions that have been made in the different 
classes of vessels. I hopethe noble Duke 
| will not think that I would object to the 
disposing of old and obsolete vessels, On 
the contrary, I am of opinion that as soon 
as it becomes manifest that a ship is no 
longer serviceable, it should be at once 
referred to an inspector, so as not to incur 
any additional or unnecessary expense in 
maintaining a vessel that is no longer 
useful. 

Eart GREY said, the last observation 
made by the noble Ear! (the Earl of Derby) 
induced him to express a hope that the 
construction of the navy was a matter in 
which the Government would not proceed 
too fast. Their Lordships must remember 
that in the Queen’s Speech of 1859, Parlia- 
ment was informed that a large Vote would 
be asked for the re-construction of thenavy. 
That Vote was explained to be required 
in consequence of our wooden steam-ships 
of the line having fallen much below 
the required state of efficiency. In the 
debate that followed he (Earl Grey) ven- 
tured to protest against the proposed outlay 
at the time. He stated that it was already 
known that ships of the line built upon the 
system then in use would soon turn out 
to be useless for all the purposes of war. 
His remonstrance, however, was not lis- 
tened to, and a considerable number of 
new ships were laid down at a great ex- 
pense, Some of them, he believed, had 
never been completed at all, and some 
had been finished in avery different way 
from what was originally designed, and at 
an increased expense. The whole subject 
of naval construction was at present in 
such a state of transition—there was such 
a strong certainty that the ships of this 
year would not be the ships of the next 
five, or, perhaps, even of the next two 
years—that he held it to be most inexpe- 
dient to expend large sums of public money 
in building ships which they could not be 
assured would meet the exigencies of war 
when the time for their service really ar- 
rived. He very much doubted—and his 
doubts were shared by persons of far more 
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knowledge than he could pretend to, whose 
attention had been carefully directed to 
the subject—whether our system of build- 
ing iron-clads would, in the end, turn out 
to be a wise policy. Their Lordships 
were very well aware what was the cus- 
tom in former days with regard to cavalry. 
Both men and horses were so overloaded 
with defensive armour that they were al- 
most safe from the blows of an enemy— 
they were also almost as unable to injure 
him. By degrees this was seen to be a 
bad system; armour fell into disuse; and 
for knights so carefully protected that 
they had lost the power of offence, it was 
found advisable to substitute a swift and 
active cavalry. There seemed to be no 
small reason for believing that we might 
be falling into a similar mistake by over- 
weighting our vessels with armour and 
so crippling their movements. Some of 
our ablest men maintained that such was 
the progress of science that very soon no 
ship we might be able to build would be 
able to withstand the artillery brought 
into play, and that it would, therefore, be 
expedient to proceed upon a different 
system. He was much inclined to believe 
that instead of striving at an enormous 
cost to build iron-plated vessels able to 
resist the daily increasing power of artil- 
lery, it might prove to be better to build 
vessels of very great speed, carrying one 
or two of the most powerful guns, and 
trust to their not being hit to their power 
of destroying the enemy, rather than their 
being able to resist their projectiles. This 
principle, he thought, might very probably 
turn out to be the correct one as regarded 
the construction of the navy. At all 
events he was sure, seeing they were as 
yet ignorant of what might be the im- 
provements and discoveries made in the 
future in regard to naval science, that it 
would be neither wise nor prudent to 
expend too large sums of money in pro- 
ducing armour-plated ships beyond what 
were immediately wanted according to 
our present lights. Years ago—so far 
back as the administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne—he was very much opposed to 
building ships of the line without steam 
power, being convinced that although the 
means then known of applying steam to 
the purposes of war were still so defective, 
it was certain that the progress of science 
would discover some means of using this 
most powerful agent in ships of war, and 
that therefore ships without it would be- 
come useless. But his objections were 


Earl Grey 
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overruled. It was urged that we were too 
weak as compared to other Powers in line- 
of-battle ships, and that more must be 
built. Large sums were accordingly ap- 
plied in building ships of that kind, 
which had proved, as he had ventured 
to predict, utterly useless. When this 
became evident, the cry was that we must 
lose no time in building a large fleet of 
screw ships of the line to take the place 
of those that had become obsolete. As 
he had already mentioned, this was for- 
mally recommended to Parliament in the 
Speech from the Throne in the year 1859, 
when he again opposed this policy, point- 
ing out that it was already evident that 
the use of shells must soon make the use 
of these large wooden ships impossible 
without extreme danger. In spite of his op- 
position, however, large sums of money— 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions— 
had been spent in building vessels which 
he had condemned, and which were now 
admitted to be useless. He must say that 
the responsibility of these errors rested not 
with the Admiralty, not even with the 
Government that might be in power, but 
with the House of Commons. Whenever 
there was a great mistake made in the 
administration, it generally arose from 
the pressure put upon the Government in 
the House of Commons, to adopt without 
due consideration some measure for which 
there might be a popular cry at the mo- 
ment, and the consequence had been that 
there had been a great waste of the public 
money upon the navy. He ventured to 
say that if their Lordships went into a 
careful examination of the money that had 
been so wasted it would be found that a 
great part of it was attributable to the 
House of Commons. 


Motion amended and agreed to, 


Ordered, That there be laid before this Houso 
Return of the Number of Ships added to the 
Royal Navy by building or purchase, stating the 
Tonnage of each Vessel, in each Year from the 
Year 1860 to 1866 inclusive : 

A similar Return of all Ships, stating their 
Description and Tonnage, withdrawn from the 
Royal Navy by Sale, Loss at Sea, or otherwise, 
during the same respective Years.—( Zhe Duke of 
Somerset.) 


PROPOSED TRADES UNIONS DEMON- 
STRATION ON MONDAY.—QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or DUDLEY, in rising to 

ask the intention of the Government with 

respect to the proposed procession of mem- 
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bers of trades unions through several of 
the most crowded thoroughfares of the 
metropolis and the West End next Monday, 
said, he was fully aware of the delicacy 
of the subject to which he was about to 
address himself; but there was a general 
feeling that such processions assembling 
and taking possession of the principal 
streets of London, for the purpose of 
making what was termed a demonstration, 
was an evil that was on the increase, and 
if allowed to go on would assume a posi- 
tion to defy all attempts to interfere with 
them, and therefore it was that he had 
deemed it his duty to bring the matter 
under the notice of the House; ‘and he 
must confess that, after the announcement 
which had been made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the first day of the Session, 
he had hoped that those who took the most 
active part in promoting the intended 
demonstration would have come to the 
conclusion that there was no necessity for 
making it, for a most distinct promise had 
then been given on the part of the Go- 
vernment that they would lose no time in 
dealing with the great question of Reform, 
which was undoubtedly the great question 
of the day. He was, under these circum- 
stances, greatly grieved to find that the 
leaders of the movement should, instead of 
waiting to learn what course Ministers 
might take on the question, deem it neces- 
sary to be beforehand with them. He 


deeply regretted that there should be any | [ 


necessity for a Member of their Lordships’ 
House rising for the purpose. In what he 
was about to say with regard to the pro- 
posed trades procession, he hoped it would 
be distinctly understood that he had no 
desire whatever to say a single word which 
might tend to irritate the public mind ; 
and if he did use any expression of such a 
nature, he assured their Lordships that it 
would only be used in mistake and not from 
intention. Indeed, at the present moment 
the public mind was quite enough excited 
upon the subject without anything uttered 
in Parliament being construed into a ground 
of further irritation. He could look upon 
the proposed meeting and procession of 
Monday next in no other light than a 
monstrous demonstration of the trades 
unions of the country. He would be the 
last man to stand up in their Lordships’ 
House and deny the right of the people to 
meet and discuss any political grievances 
under which they deemed themselves to 
be suffering, or for the purpose of procuring 
a fair representation of their opinions in 
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Parliament. But that was avery different 
thing from the procession with which we 
were threatened on Monday next, which, 
under pretence of meeting in the Agricul- 
tural Hall, at Islington, was to assemble 
in Trafalgar Square. He felt that the 
fair and open discussion of political sub- 
jects was not the real object of the pro- 
posed meeting; for no one could fail to see 
that at such a meeting no discussion in 
the ordinary sense of the term could take 
place, but that it was held, if not for the 
express purpose of intimidation, at least 
by bringing immense multitudes of peo- 
ple to a central place in the metropolis, 
and then taking a circuitous route through 
all the most frequented streets of London, 
to cause such a demonstration as might 
influence Parliament in its deliberations 
on the question of Reform. Surely, if 
those persons who proposed to come from 
the north, south, east, or west of the 
metropolis, and congregate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trafalgar Square, really 
wished to go to the Agricultural Hall at 
Islington, for the purpose of discussing 
their political grievances, there was no 
occasion to resort in the first place to a 
great central square, from which the start 
was to take place. He understood that 
measures for the preservation of the public 
peace had been taken, to the extent at 
least of procuring six out of every hundred 
persons being sworn as special constables. 
The Earl of Dersy intimated dissent. ] 
The noble Earl shook his head; but if he 
were incorrect in that statement, all that he 
could say was that he was sorry that there 
should be less endeavour on the part of 
the promoters of the meeting to preserve 
the peace than he gave them credit for. 
Nobody could deny that the passing of 
such a procession through the principal 
streets in a circuitous instead of in a direct 
line was designed mainly for the purpose 
of producing an effect on the clubs and . 
the West End of the town; and he re- 
minded their Lordships that every time 
such a procession were permitted, it be- 
came a precedent which rendered every 
similar attempt less likely to be resisted. 
He thought it rather unwise that the 
Department of the Government which 
had been more in direct communication 
with the leaders of this proposed demon- 
stration than had usually been the case in - 
any similar circumstances, had not exer- 
cised their powers of persuasion more 
successfully for its prevention, and thus 
rendered it unnecessary to call the atten- 
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tion of Parliament to the subject. He 
knew very well how difficult it was in 
discussing such a question with a large 
body of men to say that such a course 
could not be permitted ; but he had hoped, 
at all events, that the counsel which the 
Government seem to have taken with the 
leaders of this movement, would have 
enabled them to have pointed out the loss 
and inconvenience which must result to 
the populace who happened to reside in 
the thoroughfares which were chosen as 
the route of the procession. But though 
these meetings might be permitted now, 
the matter was, after all, a question of 
degree ; for it was possible that they might 
become such an enormous grievance that 
it would be absolutely necessary to put a 
stop tothem. He should be the last per- 
son in the world to rise for the purpose 
of embarrassing the Government. On the 
contrary, after the course they had an- 
nounced with reference to Reform, and 
which, he thought, was the only course 
they could have pursued, everybody must 
have wished that the proposed demonstra- 
tion might have been dropped ; but arrived 
as they were now within a few hours of 
the meeting, the Government must have 
determined upon the steps they would 
take; and there could be no want of 
discretion, therefore, in asking them to 
state, for the information of Parliament, 
what those steps were. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: My Lords, I 
can assure the noble Earl that no apology 
was required from him for asking the 
question which he has just put to me. 
There can be no doubt that this question 
is one of very serious importance; and I 
can assure him, also, that he cannot regret 
more deeply than I do that those who 
have the conduct of the vast organization, 
and on which they have expended so much 
pains and care for several months past, 
should not have taken a more correct and 
a sounder view of the duty they owe to 
the public and the interests of the country 
generally than to persist in holding a pro- 
cession which, although I am bound to say 
it is strictly within the law, yet is certainly 
liable to produce, and must produce, very 
great inconvenience, and perhaps, also, 
acts of illegality. But the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Dudley) does Her Majesty’s 
Government too much honour in sup- 
posing that their powers of persuasion are 
such as to induce these gentlemen to forego 
the advantage of being allowed to display 
in the streets their immense organization, 


The Earl of Dudley 
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with marshals and sub-marshals, with 
stars, scarves, banners, and an exhibition 
of the most perfect military discipline. 
We certainly cannot pretend to such in- 
fluence with the leaders of this movement 
as to have persuaded them, in deference to 
any opinions of ours, or to any measures 
which we are likely to introduce on the 
subject of Reform, to desist from the 
course on which they have long deter- 
mined. Moreover, my Lords, much as I 
deprecate the course these gentlemen are 
pursuing, I entirely believe that they de- 
sire, as far as they can, that the procession 
may be perfectly peaceable and orderly. 
But the noble Earl will allow me to say 
that he is in error when he supposes that 
a certain number of each of these bodies 
are to be sworn in as special constables. 
It is not within the law that they can be 
sworn in as special constables; for no 
man can be so sworn in except upon infor- 
mation sworn before a magistrate to the 
effect that the person who swears such 
information believes that a breach of the 
peace is imminent, and that, in order to 
guard against such breach of the peace, he 
tenders his services to preserve the peace. 
Now, it is quite clear that these gentle- 
men, coming forward and saying—I be- 
lieve most sincerely—that they are acting 
with the most peaceable intentions, could 
not be expected to swear that the assem- 
blage of delegates and of various other 
bodies which they are organizing will be 
such an assemblage as endangers the pub- 
lic peace. Not but that I think breaches 
of the peace will be committed, though 
certainly not by those who are engaged in 
the procession; but when, in the heart of 
a crowded metropolis, processions of, it 
may be, 40,000, 50,000, 60,000, or 70,000 
men gather and occupy busy thorough- 
fares for a considerable portion of the day, 
it is impossible that the idle and vagabond 
class on such occasions should not cause 
much inconvenience and some danger. | 
And I would have the gentlemen who un- 
dertake the conduct of these vast proces- 
sions to recollect that although the proces- 
sion itself may not be illegal, yet it may 
become illegal through the circumstances 
attending it ; and in that case those who 
so recklessly expose the metropolis to 
danger cannot escape from the responsi- 
bility they thus incur. They must, and 
they will, be held personally liable for 
any loss to property or to person which 
may result from their acts. There can be 
no doubt that the proposed meeting will 
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cause very considerable obstruction of the 
ordinary traffic, and great inconvenience— 
that it must cause great loss both to the 
operatives themselves, who will lose a 
day’s wages, and also to the shopkeepers, 
and inconvenience to everybody to an in- 
calculable extent ;—and all for what? For 
the purpose, as they state, of making a 
. demonstration in favour of Reform. But 
Her Majesty’s Government, as the noble 
Earl says, are quite prepared to deal with 
that question, and bring it forward. for the 
consideration of Parliament. And here I 
must remark that demonstrations of this 
kind are little calculated to promote that 
calmness with which so grave a question 
ought to be submitted to Parliament. 
Moreover, if we are to believe the asser- 
tions of the leaders of this organization, 
the multitudes who are about to assemble 
in this way are to meet for an object to 
which I will not say the present Govern- 
ment, but to which no Government, and 
no statesman who can ever be called upon 
to conduct the affairs of this country, 
would ever consent; because we are 
told that that which alone will satisfy 
these vast assemblages and their leaders 
is the adoption of manhood suffrage 
and vote by ballot—two things which, 
combined, would absolutely and entirely 
overthrow the Constitution of this coun- 
try. Well, what encouragement has Par- 
liament for entering upon the course of 
deliberating and considering how far it 
should extend the franchise and increase 
the liberties of the people if it is told, 
** All you do is nothing—is of no use what- 
ever. Here we bring together a demon- 
stration of our physical strength and our 
numbers, to show you, the Parliament, 
that unless you do that which we know it 
is impossible you can ever consent to do, 
all your labours will go for nothing—they 
will produce no gratitude, but will only 
lead to fresh demonstrations and exhibi- 
tions of force, until we obtain that which 
would be a practical revolution in this 
country?”’ My Lords, I have not so poor 
an opinion of the House of Commons as to 
believe for a single moment that any de- 
monstration of this sort will intimidate 
them or lead them to consent to extreme 
demands, On the contrary, I only hope 
it may not have the opposite effect of de- 
terring them from fairly and candidly con- 
sidering the merits of the case, and that 
they may not be induced to refrain from 
giving that which may safely, reasonably, 
and justly be given, owing to exhibitions 
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of physical force and of numbers on behalf 
of that which is wholly alien to the Con- 
stitution and the spirit of the country. In 
regard to the noble Earl’s inquiry as to 
what the Government are going to do in 
respect to the proposed procession, it is 
only necessary to say that they will confine 
themselves within the limits of the law. 
We have carefully considered what mea- 
sures it might be in our power to take to put 
a stop to this demonstration and interfere 
with its progress ; and we are informed that 
this procession, however mischievous, in- 
jurious, and liable to produce loss of pro- 
perty, and it may be of life, is not in itself 
illegal, and that we should not be justified 
in interfering with it so long as it conducts 
itself peaceably, and only passes quietly 
through the streets. There are two Acts 
of Parliament which bear on this subject. 
One of them, passed in the reign of Charles 
II., prohibits any persons, under a penalty, 
from attempting to present petitions to 
Parliament in greater numbers than ten 
together. There is another Act of George 
III., to which, I suppose, the noble Earl 
referred, in respect to assemblages within 
a mile of Parliament. It provides that if 
any persons shall assemble within a mile 
of Parliament for the purpose of either 
passing resolutions, petitions, or remon- 
strances with regard to matters concerning 
the State, in that case the assembly shall 
be an illegal assembly, with.all the penal 
consequences attaching to it as such. But 
there is nothing in the statute to say that 
persons shall not meet within a mile of 
Parliament for the purpose of there forming 
a procession—not to come down to Par- 
liament with a view of intimidating it, 
but, as is said to be intended in this in- 
stance, with a view of proceeding exactly 
in an opposite direction —to Islington, 
there to hold a meeting in the great Agri- 
cultural Hall. There is nothing absolutely 
illegal in that. The duty of the Govern- 
meut, therefore, must in this case be con- 
fined to taking care to have an ample 
amount of force ready to interfere, if ne- 
cessary, for the preservation of the public 
peace, or for its restoration, if that peace 
is disturbed. Further than that it is not 
within our legal competence to interpose. 
But the noble Earl said—and it is a point 
very well worth consideration—that the 
constant repetition of these processions and 
demonstrations may render it necessary to 
make some alteration in the law. I trust 
that nothing of the kind will be required, 
because we know that such an alteration 
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of the law, however just or necessary, 
would meet with very great resistance, 
and might be thought an undue interfer- 
ence with the liberties of the people—an 
interference which could not be justified, 
except by a general feeling on the part of 
the country, that these demonstrations had 
become quite intolerable, and a source of 
evil and mischief so grave as to render the 
interposition of Parliament imperatively 
requisite. Therefore, I can only say that, 
while deprecating the holding of this pro- 
cession, yet finding it legal, we can do 
nothing except provide a force sufficient 
for the preservation of the peace. We 
much regret the course about to be pursued 
by its promoters, and we think it one 
which is liable to lead to the most un- 
favourable consequences, and likely to 
create a feeling of bitterness between the 
different classes of the community, which 
it is the duty of every good citizen as far 
as possible to prevent. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I speak in the presence of noble 
and learned Lords who will correct me if 
I am wrong, but the impression on my 
mind, from my recollection of former 
statements in Parliament and elsewhere, 
when matters of a similar nature have 
been under discussion, and from the de- 
cisions of the Judges, is this—that when 
any great assembly of persons is held 
under circumstances which create fear— 
reasonable fear—in the minds of firm men, 
such assembly becomes of itself illegal, 
whether any act of violence be committed 
or not. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My noble 
Friend has not exactly stated the proposi- 
tion correctly. It is true it has been 
frequently decided by the Judges of the 
land that large assemblages of persons, in 
terrorem populi, would constitute an un- 
lawful assembly ; but no mere assemblage 
of numbers would make a meeting illegal. 
There must be a fear of violence or dis- 
turbance of the public peace in order to 
constitute an unlawful assembly. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: But 
this is not a mere assemblage of persons, 
but an assemblage of persons sufficiently 
drilled to carry a column of 40,000 or 
50,000 men in military array through the 
streets of London. That is not an ordi- 
nary meeting of men, it is not one of the 
meetings within the contemplation of the 


Ww. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: As I 
understand it, they are sufficiently drilled 


The Earl of Derby 
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to be able to proceed peaceably in proces. 
sion through the streets. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS, 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, That the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had prepared and laid it on the Table: 
The same was Ordered to be printed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


——or 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 8, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—New Warr Issusp—For Colches- 
ter, v. Taverner John Miller, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead. ae 

Szxrect Commirrge—On Mines appointed. 

Pusiic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Dublin 
University Professorships. 

Ordered— Metropolitan Poor; Trades Unions; 
Criminal Law; Dublin University Professor- 
ships *; Mines*; Libel.* 

First Reading — Criminal Law [8]; Metropo- 
litan Poor [9] ; Dublin University Professor- 
ships * [10]; Libel * [11]. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Tae COMPTROLLER or tur HOUSE- 
HOLD (Viscount Royston) reported Her 
Majesty’s Answer to the Address as 
follows :— : 


“I have received with much satisfaction 
your loyal and dutiful Address. 


“ You may rely with confidence on My 
cordial co-operation in all measures which 
are calculated to enlarge and strengthen the 
Sree institutions of the Country, to im- 
prove the Administration of the Law, and 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
all classes of My subjects.” | 


INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the table of the 
House Copy of the Minutes of the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh and of the Governor 
General, on the Report of Mr. Davies, the 
Financial Commissioner, on the rights of 
the Ryots, and of any Orders passed by 
the Home Government of India on Sir 
John Lawrence’s decision; whether the 
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Home Government, as stated in the Indian 
Journals, has called for a Report on the 
late famine in Bengal; and, whether at- 
tention has been directed to the following 
points :—Ist. The extent of country af- 
fected, and the mortality caused; 2nd. The 
causes of the famine, and how far avoid- 
able in future by works of irrigation; 3rd. 
The amount of warning of its approach, 
and how far the existing machinery of 
revenue administration is adapted to give 
the needed warning; 4th. The measures 
of precaution adopted by the Local Govern- 
ment of Bengal on receipt of such warning? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: With re- 
spect to the first Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, no orders have as yet been author- 
ized or passed by the Queen’s Government 
on the subject of Sir John Lawrence’s de- 
cision. The Home Government have the 
subject under consideration; and I hope 
that a despatch will be shortly sent out. 
As soon as it is it will be laid on the table 
of the House, with the Minutes of the 
Chief Commissioner of Oude and of the 
Governor General, on the subject to which 
the hon. Gentleman’s inquiry refers. With 
respect to the second Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Queen’s Government has 
ordered a Conimission to be issued to in- 


quire into the causes of the famine in 
Bengal, and the mortality which that 
famine produced, and that Commission has 


been issued by the Governor General. By 
the news of the last mail we have every 
ground to hope that the Commission will 
send in aspeedy Report. The instructions 
given to the Commission were very large, 
but they substantially included all the 
points referred to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked the noble Lord to 
state whether the Commission was com- 
posed entirely of members of the Indian 
Government, or whether there was any 
portion of it independent, so that it would 
be likely to give a little more confidence to 
the country. 

Viscounr CRANBOURNE: I do not 
exactly know what meaning the hon. Gen- 
tleman attaches to the words “ Indian Go- 
vernment.” The President of the Com- 
mission is aJudge. A gentleman connected 
with the revenue administration and a 
colonel are the other members of the Com- 
mission; and I believe the names of all 
three will secure for the Commission the 
confidence of the Indian community and 
of the public generally. I may mention 
that the President is Judge Campbell, one 
of the best names in India. ‘ 
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CATTLE PLAGUE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DENT asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council, If he can give 
the House any information as to the cause 
and extent of the recent outbreak of Cattle 
Plague in the Metropolis? 

Mr. CORRY: As to the first part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question, relating to 
the cause of the recent outbreak of cattle 
disease in the metropolis, I beg to inform 
him that the Privy Council caused an 
immediate and searching inquiry into the 
subject, but as yet it has received no sa- 
tisfactory information. In respect to the 
second part of the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion—the extent of the disease—it appears 
that forty-six animals had been exposed to 
the infection, the whole of which were 
slaughtered under pressure of the Privy 
Council, or the local authority, but not 
until twenty-eight had caught the disease. 
The first case occurred on the 28th of last 
month. No fresh case has been reported 
since. 


CENTRAL INDIA PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, When the dis- 
tribution of the Central India Prize Money 

(Lord Strathnairn’s captures) will take 
| place; and, what is the reason of the delay 
| in distributing the same ? 
| _ Viscount CRANBOURNE: The prin- 
| cipal cause of the long delay in distributing 





the proceeds of Lord Strathnairn’s cap- 
| tures has been the very protracted litiga- 
| tion which has taken place with respect to 
them; but after the conclusion of that 
| litigation a Treasury Warrant, under Sign 
| Manual, was issued, and sent by us, last 
| year, to India, with a very strong admo- 
nition as to the necessity of rapidly dis- 
'tributing the money. I have not heard 
whether the final steps have been taken ; 
but I believe the distribution will be made 


very shortly. 


THE PROFESSORSHIP OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
| Vacancy in the Professorship of the Uni- 


jw of Dublin has been filled up ? 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, that he did not 
believe that the vacancy in the Professor- 
ship of the University of Dublin had been 
filled up. 


OUR MONETARY LAWS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, When—referring to the 
pledge of the President of the Board of 
Trade last Session that the Government 
would in the recess look into the causes of 
the Commercial Panic and into the opera- 
tion of our Monetary Laws, “ with the 
earnest desire, if possible, to legislate on 
the subject,” ‘or to invite the attention 
of the House to the subject,” at the earliest 
period—he proposes to put the House in 
possession of any evidence taken, and of the 
views and intentions of the Government ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is not our intention to 
place any evidence on the matter before 
the House, nor to legislate on the subject 
of the cause of the monetary panic. I 
think it will be a convenient opportunity, 
when the hon. Gentleman moves for a 
Committee on the subject of the Limited 
Liability Acts, to state the general views 
of the Government as to the course it may 
deem it necessary to take in the matter. 


THE HOLY SEE AND RUSSIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he will lay upon the table of the House the 
Circular Despatch of Prince Gortschakoff 
to the Russian Representatives abroad 
relative to the breaking off of the relations 
between the Holy See and the Imperial 
Government, and to the abrogation of the 
Concordat of 1847, together with the 
Documents annexed, Extracts from which 
have appeared in the Newspapers of this 
country ? 

Lorp STANLEY: The paper to which 
my hon. Friend refers has been published 
by the Russian Government; it has been 
printed at length in many of the Conti- 
nental journals, and I believe the sub- 
stance of it has appeared in several of 
the English newspapers. It is therefore 
quite accessible to all the world; and as 
it relates to a matter with which the 
English Government has nothing to do 
—namely, the relations between Russia 
and the Holy See—I would ask the hon. 
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Gentleman to consider whether it would 
not be a waste of money to print the docu. 
ment, unless there should be a general 
desire on the part of the House that it 
should be put in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. If there is such a desire on the part 
of the House, of course, we have no objec. 
tion ; or if my hon. Friend or any other hon. 
Gentleman wishes to reprint and circulate 
it he may have access to a copy at the 
Foreign Office. 


Moved, “That the House at its rising 
do adjourn till Monday.” 


LAW OF FORFEITURE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is his intention to intro- 
duce a measure for the abolition of the 
Law of Forfeiture on convictions of Felony, 
founded on the provisions of the Bill 
which obtained the assent of this House in 
the last Session? He remarked, that when 
the Conservative party was in Office in 
1859, two distinguished Members of the 
Government, the present Lord Chief Baron 
Kelly and the present Lord Chief Justice 
Whiteside, gave their assent to a Bill for 
the abolition of the Law of Forfeiture, 
and had it not been for the circumstance 
of a change of Administration, that Bill 
would probably have been passed. The 
House would also remember that he had 
brought this subject under its notice in 
1864, when he introduced a Bill, the prin- 
ciple of which was affirmed by the House 
on the second reading. He then had great 
pleasure in acceding to the request which 
was made to him, to leave the further con- 
duct of the measure in the hands of the 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond and 
the Attorney General. His measure was 
received with great favour on both sides of 
the House, and was generally regarded as 
a very important measure of legal Reform. 
That Bill went up to the House of Lords, 
but he regretted to say that circumstances 
occurred which prevented its passing. The 
present system was fraught with great 
injustice, and acted most injuriously on 
the mining interests of the country at 
large. A deputation from the traders of 
South Staffordshire had waited upon the 
late Government on the subject, and stated 
that they were unwilling to engage in 
trade from the fear of exposing themselves 
to the penalties of conviction for man- 
slaughter in consequence of accidents from 
causes over which they had no control. 
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So strongly did he feel on this subject, that 
he was determined, in case he should not 
receive a favourable reply from the right 
hon. Gentleman, to re-introduce the Bill 
he had brought forward in 1864. He 
hoped, however, that the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman would relieve him 
from the necessity of doing so, for a matter 
so important could be more satisfactorily 
dealt with by Government than by a pri- 
vate Member. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I have referred to 
the Bills of 1865 and 1866, and have found 
that, although they both have the same 
object, they contain very different provi- 
sions. The subject is certainly an im- 
portant one, but the importance of the 
object sought to be attained depended 
mainly upon the provisions to be compre- 
hended in the Bill. Nobody can doubt that 
not a more careful person than my hon. and 
learned Friend the late Attorney General 
could have been engaged in preparing such 
a measure as this, and therefore I shall 
not be inclined to doubt any provisions 
which he may have inserted in the Bill. 
At the same time, there are provisions in 
the Bill of last year which I should like 
to consider with the present Attorney Ge- 


neral before introducing another measure, 


this year. The probability is, that after a 
consultation with my learned Friend, I shall 
be prepared to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject, having the same object in view as the 
former Bills, though, perhaps, with not 
exactly the same provisions. 

Mr. HADFIELD urged the propriety 
of speedy legislation, as the principle of 
the Bills presented on the subject had re- 
ceived the general assent of both Houses. 


Motion agreed to: House at rising to 
adjourn till Monday next. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be good enough to give 
some information to the House on a matter 
of considerable importance, What will be 
the course of business on Monday, and 
what Orders he proposes to place on the 
paper in order that he may be able to open 
the important subject of which he has 
given notice? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER : I intend to put on the paper the 
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subject which I mentioned I should bring 
forward the first on Monday next—namely, 
to consider the paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech with regard to the Representation 
of the People. I hope the House will not 
press me to go into detail now as to the 
Motion I propose to make, as such a course 
might lead, perhaps, to misconception and 
misapprehension of the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I trust that the 
House will excuse me doing so at the pre- 
sent time. I shall therefore confine myself 
to saying that the first Order of the Day 
for Monday will be one in effect to call 
the attention of the House to the subject 
to which I have referred, which is men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech. I shall 
then enter fully and fairly into the exposi- 
tion of the subject and the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


SUPPLY. 


Committee on Motion, “That a Supply 
be granted to Her Majesty.’’ 

Queen’s Speech referred :—Motion con- 
sidered. 

(In the Committee.) 

Queen’s Speech read. 

Resolved, “ That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty.” 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next, 


METROPOLITAN POOR BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in moving 
for leave to introduce a Bill for the estab- 
lishment in the Metropolis of Asylums 
for the Sick, Insane, and other classes of 
the Poor, and of Dispensaries ; and for the 
distribution over the Metropolis of por- 
tions of the charge for Poor Relief; and 
for other purposes relating to Poor Relief 
in the Metropolis, said: In bringing before 
the House the subject of which I have 
given notice, I shall endeavour to be as 
brief as possible in my explanation of the 
provisions of the Bill which I shall have 
to submit to the House. At the same 
time, I trust that the House, admitting the 
great importance of the subject, will allow 
me to make those remarks which are ne- 
cessary, in order that they may have 
fully before them the scheme which I 
am about to propose for the management 
of the poor in the metropolis. It is 
not my intention, on this occasion, to go 
much into the past. I think we had 
much better avoid discussions which can 
lead to no good result with respect to 
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what has been done on former occasions. 
But it will be necessary to some extent 
to refer to the past history of what has 
taken place in respect to the management 
of the metropolitan poor, in order to ex- 
plain the reasons why I have felt it to be my 
duty to submit this question to the conside- 
ration of the House. I will not go very 
far back in my retrospect. A Committee sat 
upon the question of Poor Relief, not only 
as it affected the metropolis, but England 
generally. It began its inquiries in 1861, 
and reported in 1864. Now, it isa re- 
markable thing—very remarkable, it ap- 
pears to me when I look upon what has 
occurred since—that nothing was brought 
before that Committee tending to implicate 
the management of the workhouses in the 
metropolis in the charges which subse- 
quently created so much excitement not 
only in London, but in the country also. 
Nothing was brought before that Commit- 
tee tending to show that the metropolitan 
workhouses in their management presented 
features of a disadvantageous character as 
compared with those in the country gene- 
rally. On the contrary, there was every 
‘reason to suppose that those workhouses 
were properly managed, and that the 
treatment of the poor inmates did not de- 
mand intervention. Of course, then, the 
Report of that Committee did not touch 
upon the circumstances that have since 
been disclosed, inasmuch as there was no- 
thing pressed upon the Committee at all 
relating to them ; indeed, they rather ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the medical 
treatment of the poor generally, and said, 
I think, that it required no alteration, and 
that nothing further was necessary to be 
done in order to bring the medical treat- 
ment of the poor generally into a more 
satisfactory state. They said, however, 
that not only in the metropolis, but 
throughout the country, the central autho- 
rity of the Poor Law Board ought to be 
confirmed, and, if possible, strengthened, 
and that it might be done, in one way, 
by lengthening the term for which the 
Commission was appointed. They went 
on further to say that it was specially 
required that for classification in work- 
houses—and that without reference to the 
metropolis only — more powers should be 
given to the Central Board— 


Metropolitan 


“It appears to the Committee that the union 
workhouse is insufficient for the proper classifica- 
tion of the inmates, and they consider it desirable 
that greater power should be given to the Central 
Board than what they now possess, to require the 
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guardians to make adequate arrangement for 
oe such. classification in the work. 
ouses,”” . 


In 1864, then, we had arrived at this 
point. After a long and elaborate inquiry, 
conducted by highly-qualified judges of 
the Poor Law, the conclusion was arrived 
at that the Central Board was without suf. 
ficient authority for the classification of 
the poor, and generally for the proper 
administration of the poor relief through- 
out the country. Towards the end of 
1864, the case of Timothy Daly occurred 
in the Holborn Workhouse; it was the 
first of those cases which so much at- 
tracted the attention of the country; it 
was followed by that of Gibson in the 
workhouse of St. Giles, in 1865. In 
April of the same year, a letter written by 
one of the nurses at the Rotherhithe 
Workhouse called attention to a very 
painful state of circumstances there; and 
finally, in 1866, the same nurse called 
attention to the state of the Strand Work- 
house, where she had been lately engaged 
as a nurse. Inquiries took place with 
reference to Daly and Gibson’s cases, and 
in 1865 the Rotherhithe guardians in- 
quired into the statements made by that 


‘nurse. No action was then taken by the 


Poor Law Board on the evidence taken 
by those guardians; but in 1866, upon 
the requisition of the Workhouse In- 
firmary Association, official inquiries were 
made respecting the condition of the sick 
in the Strand, Rotherhithe, and Padding- 
ton Workhouses by inspectors, whose re- 
ports were exceedingly adverse to the 
management of the sick in these work- 
houses and caused a great sensation 
throughout the country—perhaps a greater 
sensation than was justified by all the 
circumstances. When one considers that 
in the metropolis there are thirty-nine 
workhouses, containing a population of 
from 25,000 to 30,000 persons, it would 
not strike one as remarkable that there 
should have been four cases in which great 
hardship and wrong had been inflicted. 
No doubt many things were revealed which 
showed that there was necessity for in- 
terference, but these particular cases, each 
seen in varied shapes, as it were, in a 
kaleidoscope, through the comments of 
the press, caused a sensation, which if 
not unreasonable or unnatural, was per- 
haps disproportioned to the circumstances 
under which they occurred, and blame 
was imputed to the guardians, not only of 
the workhouses in question, but of the 
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workhouses of the metropolis generally. 
Every one must admit that the office of a 


guardian is one of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy. He hasto stand between the poor 
and the ratepayers; he is continually 
pressed on one side and the other; and 
in London he is watched with excessive 
scrutiny by the press, particularly after 
the occurrence of cases like those named; 
through these discussions he becomes more 
fearful of acting on his own responsibility, 
and there is a vacillation in his movements 
which there would not have been if he 
was left more alone. At the same time, 
I will not say it is not advantageous that 
there should be the fullest scrutiny into 
every transaction of the kind referred to, 
and that the fullest publicity should be 
given to all the circumstances connected 
with institutions which so materially affect 
the welfare of the poor and the interests of 
the ratepayers, both of the metropolis and 
the country generally. During 1865 and 
1866, whilst these things were going on, 
a well-conducted newspaper, Zhe Lancet, 
thought proper to employ, at its own ex- 
pense, certain medical men, who made full 
inquiry into the administration of the sick 
departments of the metropolitan work- 
houses. I should be the last person to com- 
plain of the mode and manner in which that 
inquiry was conducted, it being conducted 
ina tone and spirit very different from 
that which characterized the comments 
of some other portions of the press. 
On the whole, Zhe Lancet founded its ani- 
madversions on facts and incidents that 
really occurred, and it did not indulge in 
mere sensational writing as some other pa- 
pers did. The articles in Zhe Lancet na- 
turally made a great impression, because 
they called attention to the facts that the 
construction of the sick wards in the work- 
houses was bad in itself; that in the 
main they were overcrowded; that the 
nursing was bad and wholly inadequate ; 
the ventilation in almost every respect was 
defective ; and that the furniture, applian- 
ces, clothing, and cooking arrangements 
were bad, and not at all appropriate to 
the wants of the sick. In May, 1865, 
in consequence of the prominence which 
the subject of nursing had acquired, a 
circular was sent out by my right hon. 
Predecessor, calling the attention of the 
metropolitan guardians to the inadequacy 
of the staffs, and calling upon them to 
appoint at least one paid nurse to super- 
intend each sick ward, and also to ap- 
point paid assistant nurses who might wait 
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with more responsibility on the patients, 
Subsequently, a full investigation into the 
state of the sick wards was undertaken by 
the Poor Law Board itself, through its 
medical officer and inspector, Dr. Edward 
Smith, and Mr. Farnall, inspector of the 
metropolitan district; and their inquiry 
did not terminate until just before the 
change of Government which took place 
last year. Their Reports were, however, 
in the hands of my Predecessor, but no 
action had been taken upon them up to 
the time that I succeeded to the office 
I now hold. Hon. Members who take an 
interest in this subject will find that Mr. 
Farnall’s Report is based upon one suppo- 
sition, and Dr. Edward Smith’s upon ano- 
ther. Mr. Farnall’s Report is based upon 
what he called the requirements of medical 
science—namely, that certain medical men 
of the greatest eminence urged that 1,000 
feet cubical space was required for each 
inmate of a sick ward ; whilst, on the other 
hand, Dr. Edward Smith’s Report was 
based on the understanding that the re- 
quirements of the Poor Law Board was 
what he had to see to. It appeared that 
up to this time 500 feet cubic space was 
considered sufficient for a sick ward, and 
he thought it was his duty to inquire how 
it had worked. Both, however, came to 
the conclusion that the workhouse infir- 
maries are overcrowded, that the nursing 
is defective, that the appliances are also de- 
fective, that the ventilation is insufficient, 
and that great reform is needed in the 
sick wards of the workhouse infirmaries, 
That was the state of things when I had 
the honour to be appointed to the office 
which I now hold. At that time my at- 
tention was called in this House to those 
cases to which I have referred, and others, 
in which it was said that great negligence, 
eruelty, and hardship had occurred to 
individuals in these workhouses, and I 
then said it would be my first duty to en- 
deavour to mitigate, with the powers I 

, the evils which then existed. 
I stated, at the same time, that I felt that 
the time must come when I must ask the 
House for powers to provide permanent 
remedies for evils which without I could 
only temporarily moderate. It has been 
asked in many quarters why I did not put 
in force the compulsory powers that be- 
long to the Poor Law Board. In my opi- 
nion there has not yet arisen occasion to 
put them in force, because nearly every- 
thing I have asked has been done, or is 
in the course of being done, and it would 
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have been difficult, if not impossible, to have 
proceeded by mandamus in the case of me- 
dical officers, legal and technical questions 
and questions of contract would undoubt- 
edly have been raised. No doubt the Poor 
Law Board possesses the power to enforce 
the appointment of officers, but the power 
must be exercised carefully, and strictly 
within the limits of the law ; and I thought 
that, as the time was approaching when I 
could ask the House for further powers, 
it would be unwise and imprudent to in- 
volve myself in a collision in which I 
might get the worst of it, and which might 
give rise to a feeling that I had used 
powers I did not possess, or that I had 
used legal powers unnecessarily. Besides, 
on the whole, the guardians were acting 
in a fair spirit; they were adopting the 
suggestions that were made to them, and 
were endeavouring to carry them out. At 
the same time, I am bound to say that the 
two inspectors who then had charge of the 
metropolitan district, Mr. Corbett and Dr. 
Markham, discharged their duties in the 
most indefatigable manner, and were de- 
serving of every praise. They visited the 
workhouses by night and by day, and 
consulted the guardians, endeavouring by 
firmness and conciliation to obtain the re- 
medies that would mitigate the evils which 
had been justly complained of, and simul- 
taneously procuring information to enable 
me to propose legislation on this very im- 
portant subject. I may be permitted to 
call attention to the letter of Mr. Ernest 
Hart which appeared in one of the daily 
papers, because he is a gentleman who 
has devoted his attention to the reform of 


our workhouses, and particularly the work- 


house infirmaries. I am not going to put 
forward anything that I may have done 
other than to say that I have endeavoured 
to do my best; but I will take it on Mr. 
Hart’s admission that much has been ef- 
fected already in the way of temporary 
remedies—ventilation has been improved, 
paid nurses have been provided, more 
medical officers have been provided, and 
the furniture and other appliances required 
for the sick have been very much improved. 
Having made these preliminary remarks, 
I come to the permanent arrangements 
proposed for the metropolitan workhouses. 
The inquiries of Dr. Markham, a skilled 
physician, well acquainted with hospital 
treatment and the proper working of in- 
firmaries, have been continually directed 
to the state of the workhouse infirmaries 
in the metropolitan district and their re- 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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quirements, and from his reports and other 
information, I came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing absolutely definite on 
the vexed question of floor and cubical 
space. I determined, therefore, to call 
in persons who were qualified to give 
a distinct opinion on the subject, in order 
that when I came before the House [ 
might not have to argue on disputed 
theories; and I am sure the House will 
not say that in consulting the gentlemen 
I did, gentlemen whose attention had been 
specially called to the London Infirmaries, 
I did so with the view of confirming any 
preconceived notions of my own, especially 
as one gentleman who was applied to, but 
could not act, was well known to be 
strongly in favour of the largest amount of 
cubical space. That was Dr. Parkes. I ap- 
plied to Sir Thomas Watson, President of 
the College of Physicians, to whom I can- 
not sufficiently express my gratitude for 
the zeal and ability with which he applied 
himself to this subject, as though it were 
the only one before him. There was also 
Dr. Acland, of Oxford, whore only object 
was for the public good, offered to come 
up and take part in the Committee, to- 
gether with Dr. Sibson, Mr. Charles 
Hawkins, Mr. T. Holmes, Captain Galton, 
Dr. Randall, Dr. Smith, Dr. Markham, 
and Mr. Corbett. They visited the work- 
houses by day and by night—they tested 
the atmosphere of the sick wards in the 
different workhouse infirmaries, and thus 
obtained data upon which they have 
founded their conclusions, and I cannot 
but call attention to the fairness of the 
mode in which they have dealt with the 
question. They did not treat the question 
simply as one of theory, but went fully 
into the subject, ascertaining the kind of 
diseases prevalent in the workhouse infir- 
maries, and with the knowledge that there 
would be a removal of certain classes of sick 
—for example, small-pox and fever patients 
—from those infirmaries altogether, whose 
absence would, of course, make a material 
difference in the calculation. One point is 
remarkable enough. It is that however 
overcrowded these infirmaries may be, none 
of those diseases appear there which are 
known to result from overcrowding. There 
are no hospital diseases, and it has attract- 
ed attention abroad as well as at home 
how very few are the cases of puerperal 
fever, which so often decimate lying-in 
hospitals, and in France, I believe, cause 
death to an extent of which we have no 
conception. Even in our own lying-in 
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hospitals these cases occur to a much larger 
extené than in the metropolitan work- 
houses. I will now read a few sentences 
which form the practical groundwork of 
the Report — 

“The problem to be solved really is what is 
the amount of floor and cubical space which shall 
not be too little on the one hand, nor more than 
enough on the other—not too little for the health 
and comfort of the pauper inmates, sick or well, 
not too much for the means of the humblest rate- 
payer. This practical aspect of the question the 
Committee have deemed it their duty to keep 
steadily in view, always with an inclination, if the 
balance cannot be strictly adjusted, towards the 
side of the sick and poor. It is fit that these 
houses be made safe, decent, and commodious ; it 
is neither necessary nor expedient that they be 
made inviting.” 


Upon that basis Sir Thomas Watson and 
the gentlemen associated with him arrived 
at their principal conclusions. Before call- 
ing attention to those conclusions, I will re- 
fer for a moment to the enormous changes 
which have taken place in the metropo- 
litan workhouses. They were originally 
built at an enormous cost, and I find that 
since 1834—I do not know what -they 
had cost up to that time — upwards of 
£1,000,000 has been spent upon them. 
When they were built it was not con- 
templated that they should become mere 
asylums for the aged, the sick, and the 
infirm; but these are now the main 
occupants of the workhouses, and the able- 
bodied are practically almost unknown. 
Assuming that the able-bodied are onl 

those under sixty—an unreasonable en | 
perhaps as many men are quite able- 
bodied when beyond that age—it appears 
that there are only 889 able-bodied 
men in the London workhouses, and of 
women about 2,000. Besides this, it must 
be remembered that at the time when 
this inquiry was instituted, great changes 
had arisen in the various theories formerly 
entertained upon these matters. Former 
Reports and recommendations made show 
that a very much smaller space was 
thought requisite for the sick than is now 
almost universally looked upon as desirable. 
Thus the condition of things is very 
different from that existing when these 
workhouses were designed. They were 
designed as workhouses under the new 
Poor Law to deter able-bodied persons 
from going into them; it is found that 
they do act, in a great degree, as a check 
in this way; but now they are places 
chiefly for the sick and eged poor, the 
very persons whom the country would 
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wish to see well cared for. Then, the 
Poor Law Board itself does not seem 
to have been always of the same opi- 
nion respecting the cubical space and the 
nursing. Now the ery throughout the 
country and the metropolis is that you 
must have as many paid nurses as you can 
get; but ina Return moved for by the 
Earl of Carnarvon in the other House, 
occurs this letter, dated the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1850, in which the Poor Law 
Board urge the guardians at Croydon not 
to appoint too many paid nurses— 


“Three at least of the paid servants in this 
hospital must be discontinued. In the greater 
number of country unions there is no paid nurse, 
and in none it is believed more thanone. In 
pronouncing upon this point the Poor Law Board 
attach more weight to the results of experience 
than to the opinion of the medical officer of the 
Croydon Workhouse, though supported by that of 
three of his professional friends. If, for instance, 
the infirmary of the Wandsworth and Clapham 
union workhouse can be, as it is, perfectly well 
managed under one paid nurse, why should the 
medical officers say that five paid nurses are 
required in the much smaller infirmary of the 
Croydon Workhouse,” 


I only quote that in order to show that we 
can only act up to the lights we have, and 
that some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
medical men and the Poor Law Board itself 
believed there was much less necessity for 
greater space, paid nurses, and other ap- 
pliances than is now thought requisite. 
We should not, therefore, attack our pre- 
decessors unnecessarily upon this subject, 
because we should probably have acted 
at that time just asthey did. I'come now 
to the conclusions of the Committee. They 
say, respecting the classes of sick poor of 
whom I have spoken— 

“The Committee, after full and anxious consi- 
deration of the subject, have recommended that a 
space of not less than 850 cubic feet on an average, 
with six feet across the beds, should be provided 
for each sick inmate; of not less than 1,200 feet 
for each ‘offensive case’ in the ‘separation’ 
wards; the infirm wards should have at least 500 
feet with day room ; the surgical wards, 850 ; and 
the lying-in-wards, 1,200 ; for general wards, 300 
would be sufficient ; but for fever and small-pox 
wards, 2,000, and that they should be removed to 
separate hospitals.” 


But the great point upon which they dwell, 
and upon which the whole question turns, 
is ventilation. It is stated, upon author- 
ity which I cannot doubt, that, whatever 
amount of space you may have, if the ven- 
tilation be not good, all your expense and 
trouble are thrown away, and that it is idle 
to increase the space unless you improve 
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the ventilation. Accordingly, the Commit- 
tee gave great attention to this subject, and 
to the best mode of insuring proper ventila- 
tion. The appendices to the Report are 
not yet perfect ; but I hope in the course 
of this week, or the beginning of the week 
after, to lay before the House all the data 
upon which these gentlemen have pro- 
ceeded. The House will find them worthy 
of attention, and they show that you can- 
not by merely adding to space overcome 
the difficulty of obtaining fresh air. You 
must not give air to the patients cold or 
in draughts, because to these old people 
draughts would be more dangerous than 
overcrowding and heat; and if you give 
them warm air, you must have some artifi- 
cial system by which the air is brought 
into proper condition so as to be adapted 
to their weak state. In one of the great 
hospitals in France —the Lariboisiere— 
2,000 cubic feet are allowed for every 
inmate, and yet from its defective ventila- 
tion it is said by Dr. Bristowe and Mr. 
Holmes, in their Report on Hospitals, to 
be worse than the old infirmary at Leeds. 
This space being then required by the 
Committee, and accepted by me as the 
data on which I am bound to proceed, I 
have made up my mind to act on these con- 
clusions, and on them I shall proceed to 
legislate; and then the question arises, how 
is the space to be obtained? We have in 
the metropolitan workhouses about 26,240 
persons. That excludes the inmates of 
the Richmond and Croydon Workhouses, 
which are not properly comprised within 
the metropolitan district, though within 
the inspecting powers of the metropolitan 
inspectors. There are temporarily dis- 
abled, 7,046; old and infirm, 13,685; able- 
bodied, 2,899; children above two years 
of age, 2,150; infants, 1,015. Out of 
the whole of these, 1,977 are imbeciles or 
lunatics, and form a separate and distinct 
class. Now, there is a very remarkable 
thing in these workhouses, which shows 
to their credit—I refer to the great 
age to which people may live in them. 
There have been as inmates for the period 
of one year and upwards persons above 
the age of 70 to the extent of 4,783 ; from 
75 to 80, 3,812; from 80 to 90, 903. 
Those who have been from five to ten 
years inmates number 1,352, and those 
above ten years, 857. I saw in one of 
the workhouses, in the City of London 
union, what Sir George Lewis would 
have told us was an impossibility — 
an old man of 100 years of age. I 
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believe this is a well-authenticated case, 
and judging from appearances he was 
likely to live for some time. Well, the 
question is, how am I to get room for all 
the sick poor of the metropolis? In the 
first place, I propose that the lunatics and 
imbeciles shall be removed and placed in 
separate establishments; then that the 
children above two years of age shall go to 
separate schools, and having done that, 
I fear I shall find myself still with a 
considerable deficiency of space under the 
new circumstances. We have to provide 
for 34,000 persons, including children. 
How is thatto be done? It must be done 
by additional buildings.’ I propose to do 
it in accordance with the original inten- 
tion of those who passed the Poor Law Act. 
So long ago as before the formation of the 
Gilbert Unions, a Resolution of the House 
was passed which shows what was in the 
mind of the House at that time; it was 
in favour of the establishment of 


“A proper hospital, separate workhouse, and 
house of correction in each district, as the most 
easy and effective method of relieving the impo- 
tent, employing the industrious, and reforming the 
vicious poor,” 
and it was evidently not supposed that 
the aged and infirm would be brought 
in who were principally receiving out- 
door relief at that time. In 1834, 
what did the Commissioners say? ‘Their 
intentions are given by Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick in a late number of Fraser's 
Magazine, where he says they never in- 
tended to have large workhouses, but 
separate ones for separate classes; but in 
carrying out their intention they seem 
to have come to a different conclusion; 
for, so far as I can see, no step was 
taken in that direction by the Commis- 
sioners at that time, and I suppose that 
Mr. Chadwick must have been overruled, 
and that an entirely different scheme was 
adopted. In their Report we find it recom- 
mended that the Central Board ‘ 


“ Should be empowered to cause any number 
of parishes to be incorporated for the purpose of 
workhouse management, and for providing new 
workhouses where necessary, and to assign to 
those workhouses separate classes of poor. That 
the requisite classification and superintendence 
may be better obtained in separate buildings than 
under one roof. Each class might thus receive 
appropriate treatment ; the old might enjoy their 
indulgencies without torment from the boisterous, 
the children be educated, and the able-bodied sub- 
jected to such courses of labour as will repel the 
indolent or vicious.” 


That principle was, in fact, carried out in 
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the District Schools Act, the 7 & 8 Vict. 
‘e. 101, and I am taking no new step now in 
what I propose, for in 1841 Earl Russell, 
then Lord John Russell, together with 
Mr. Baring and Mr. Labouchere, brought 
in a Bill, in which it was provided that 

arishes or unions might have separate 
buildings for the insane and infirm poor, 
as well as separate schools for children. 
My main object is to classify the different 
inmates of workhouses, and I hope to do 
that, in the first instance, by building such 
an establishment or establishments as will 
be necessary for 2,000 lunatics and imbe- 
ciles. I find that my view on this subject 
is supported by the Lunacy Commissioners 
themselves; for in 1859 they published 
a supplement entirely devoted to this 
question of removing the lunatics and 
imbeciles from the workhouses. I will, 
for a moment, call the attention of the 
House to a few short passages. After 
pointing out the evils attendant on the 
detention of lunatics in workhouses, they 
say— 


**To remedy many of the evils adverted to 
would, in our opinion, be impracticable, so long 
as insane patients are detained in workhouses, 
whether mixed with other inmates, or placed in 
distinct wards. The construction and manage- 
ment of workhouses present insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the proper treatment of the disease of 
insanity ; and, therefore, the removal of the 
majority of the patients and the adoption of strin- 
gent measures to prevent the admission of others 
have b absolutely n ewe | 
secure for the insane poor now improperly re- 
tained in workhouses due care and treatment 
elsewhere, it will be necessary to add greatly to 
the existing accommodation in county and borough 
asylums. Many of these are already upon so 
large a scale as not to admit of the necessary 
extension, while some are of a size much beyond 
that which is compatible with their efficient work- 
ing. After full consideration of the subject in 
all its bearings, we are of opinion that the best 
mode of making provision for the insane poor who 
cannot be received into the present asylums will 
be by the erection of inexpensive buildings adapted 
for the residence of idiotic, chronic, and harmless 
patients, in direct connection with, or at a conve- 
nient distance from, the existing institutions. 
These auxiliary asylums, which should be under 
the management of the present visiting justices, 
would be intermediate between union workhouses 





and the principal curative asylums. The cost of 
building need not, in general, much exceed one- 
half of that incurred in the erection of ordinary 
asylums ; and the establishment of officers and 
attendants would be upon a smaller and more 


economical scale than those required in the 
principal asylums. Without the adoption of mea- 
sures such as we have suggested no effectual 
remedy can, in our opinion, be found for the 
present evils which so urgently press for cor- 
‘Yection.”” 
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I might quote at greater length; but those 
who are interested will find the whole 
Report worth perusal. I have spoken 
to one of the Commissioners, who tells 
me that it not unfrequently happens that 
persons who might be easily cured if 
put at once under medical treatment, 
are after a few days in a workhouse 
rendered absolutely incurable. I am sure 
that an evil of the kind to which I 
now refer is one to which this House 
will, if it be possible, apply a remedy. 
The next class to be removed is that of 
persons suffering from fever and small-pox. 
At present the great majority of those 
cases are sent to the hospitals specially de- 
voted to the cure of these diseases; but it 
often happens that these hospitals are full, 
and I am bound to say that it is a matter 
of real necessity to provide some directly 
under Poor Law management. I would 
therefore propose to take or hire such build- 
ings as will accommodate from 700 to 800 
of those patients. I hope and believe that 
the time will come when by proper atten- 
tion to the use of those remedies which 
science has discovered—vaccination on tho 
one hand, and good sanitary arrangements 
on the other—we may be able to dispense 
with those hospitals almost entirely. We 
cannot, however, do so at present; and it 
is a most material thing to do for the 
people themselves, and for others in the 
workhouse, that to avoid risk and spread- 
ing the disease they should be removed. 
With respect to the children, almost all 
the metropolitan unions and parishes have 
district or separate schools. There are 
six instances in which we shall, no doubt, 
find no difficulty in obtaining their sanction 
—though we shall not require it—that 
the children shall be removed to separate 
schools like those which the inspectors 
have certified as being carried on on a 
most admirable system. In them the 
children are trained not only in the or- 
dinary ‘walks of industry, but the instru- 
mental bands of some of our regiments 
are drawn from these schools. I am told 
that almost the whole band of one of our 
regiments came from the Stepney School. 
I have not been there, but am told that it 
is a most interesting sight to witness the 
training of the children. Now, am I to 
give up the existing workhouses? I think 
not. I believe, from the Reports made, 
that there are twenty-four of the present 
workhouses which may be easily and satis- 
factorily adapted for all classes of poor, 
except those which I have before described. 
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There is one thing, however, which we 
must peremptorily insist on — namely, 
the treatment of the sick in the infirmaries 
being conducted on an entirely separate 
system; because the evils complained of 
have mainly arisen from the workhouse 
management, which must to a great de- 
gree be of a deterrent character, having 
been applied to the sick, who are not 
proper objects for such a system. That 
is one thing which I should insist upon 
as an absolute condition. I propose, there- 
fore, that power shall be given to combine 
such districts as the Poor Law Board may 
think proper—whether parishes and pa- 
rishes, unions and unions, or unions and 
parishes—under a more complete system 
of inspection and control, and to inte- 
rest in the conduct of those establish- 
ments persons who might be inclined 
to give them their attention. I propose 
that we should be able to appoint nomi- 
nees on the Boards of Guardians, providing 
they never exceed one-third of the whole 
body, and are rated at not less than £100 
a year. These nominees would, I hope, 
be persons taking a deep interest in the 
management of the establishments, and 
they would exercise a closer supervision 
than can be exercised by an inspector, 
whose visitation can only take place a 
certain number of times in a year. This 
proposal is, I am aware, a novel one, and 
will probably raise some objectors; but the 
House will bear in mind that in other 
parts of the country justices of the peace, 
acting practically as the largest ratepayers 
in the union, have seats at the Board. I 
propose that gentlemen residing in the 
several districts, and who are justices 
of the peace, though not perhaps filling 
that office in a metropolitan county, 
should be eligible to be placed upon 
these Boards, the nominee portion, how- 
ever, never exceeding one-third of the 
whole, I know I shall be asked, from 
what I have seen in the press, and what 
has been said at public meetings, in re- 
spect to a plan that has been spoken of for 
workhouse and infirmary alteration, ‘‘ Why 
do you not have six or seven large hos- 
pitals, each containing 1,000 inmates, and 
conducted upon the principle of hospitals 
pure and simple?” Now, there are se- 
veral reasons why I do not propose this. 
In the first place, it would involve great 
expense and render useless the existing 
workhouses. Secondly, there is the ob- 
jection which has been pointed out by 
Many eminent medical men, that whereas 
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in our smaller establishments, notwith- 
standing all their defects, gangrene, ery- 
sipelas, and puerperal fever do not intrude, 
in the large hospitals those diseases not 
only intrude, but are often permanently 
fixed there. Another objection is that 
these establishments ought to be readily 
accessible to the people of the district; 
because the people admitted into them are 
frequently in a transition state, and per- 
sons of advanced age are in the infirmary 
to-day and out to-morrow, in this week 
and out the next, and to remove them to 
and from a distant hospital would be a 
much more prejudicial course than to 
transfer them to an hospital near at 
hand, and capable, under proper discipline, 
of being as well conducted as the larger 
establishments. I hope under the new 
system to ensure, in cases where there are 
a certain number of sick, resident medical 
officers, in all cases separate and inde- 
pendent matrons, and paid nurses. But 
I know that we cannot »y paying get 
trained nurses. Miss Nightingale says no 
such thing exists as a body of trained nurses 
at present: we musttrainthem. Well, if 
we cannot get them, we must do the next 
best thing—we must use the best material 
available—we must pay persons respon- 
sible to us, and in that way having got the 
best we can, by having these separate es- 
tablishments under suitable matrons, we 
may probably educate nurses for our needs, 
I believe that suitable persons could in 
many cases be found in the workhouses 
who would gladly seize the opportunity of 
earning a good livelihood. I believe also 
in the schools young persons might be 
trained to nursing, and thus provided with 
means of earning a living in their future 
life, while they conferred a great benefit 
upon the class from which they came. 
This, of course, would be a work of time; 
and, after all, the large hospitals would 
experience the same difficulty. I will here 
call the attention of the House to a very 
curious circumstance which is referred to 
in the last Report of the Poor Law Board. 
In Liverpool a gentleman, to his honour 
be it said, gave £3,000 to be divided into 
three sums of £1,000 a year to obtain for 
the Liverpool Workhouse trained and ex- 
perienced nurses. Twelve were appointed 
on the recommendation of Miss Nightin- 
gale, and under them were eighty others, 
There was a miraculous change in the 
management of the workhouse infirmary. 
In the appearance of it it seemed that 
everything ‘was being done on an ims 
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proved system. But what did the intelli- 
gent master of the House report? For 
the first ten months—and I agree with 
him that that time is too short to give 
any sufficient proof of the working of the 
system—for the first ten months after the 
nurses came, he reported the discharges 
had been fewer and the deaths more fre- 
quent than under the old system. I con- 
fess that did to some extent dishearten 
me, and I have not at present any further 
return on the subject, though I have 
tried to obtain it. I am bound to say 
that Miss Nightingale was not quite 
satisfied with the administration of that 
department, although any one who visits 
the Liverpool Workhouse will see that it 
sets a pattern which is well worthy of being 
followed by similar establishments. I have 
another proposal to make with the view 
of securing more frequent visitation. It 
has been represented to me that there 
are no medical schools in which the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases can be studied ; 
and I therefore propose that the Poor Law 
Board should have power to establish such 
schools, or more properly places of instruc- 
tion, in connection with these hospitals, be- 
cause the attendance of medical practition- 
ers and their pupils would amount to an in- 
spection of the most efficacious kind. Now, 
I think I have gone through the different 
classes that I propose to deal with in work- 
houses, and I ask, can nothing be done to 
prevent so many sick persons coming into 
the hospitals? I have had inquiries made 
on that subject, and I am sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will join 
me in admitting the debt which is owing 
to an officer of the Poor Law Board, Mr. 
Lambert, for the enormous assistance he 
gave them in the arrangement of statistics 
last year, and I have to thank him for the 
earnest and laborious assistance which he 
has afforded me in connection with the 
changes I propose. Though he had well 
earned a complete rest after having devoted 
himself to the preparation of the elaborate 
Returns that were laid before Parliament, 
I asked him, on his taking his holiday, if 
he would go to Ireland and make inqui- 
ries as to the administration of the dis- 
pensary system there. He did so, and 
has made a Report, which I have laid 
upon the table; and on that I propose to 
found a system which I believe caleu- 
lated to diminish the amount of serious 
sickness among the poor. Half the pau- 
perism of this country begins in sick- 
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system that such cases as this should 
occur constantly:—A child goes to the 
district medical officer, says some one at 
home is ill, and describes the symptoms. 
Medicine is sent with the child, without 
the medical officer having visited the pa- 
tient. It may do harm, or it may do good ; 
but I think the system contrary to common 
sense. Cases have come before me where 
medicine is continued to be sent frequently 
while the medical officer has not seen or 
seldom seen the patient. Not long agoa 
case occurred in the metropolis of this 
kind :—A daughter came to the medical 
officer, described pains, and medicine was 
sent to the mother; she died, and it was 
found she was suffering from quite a dif- 
ferent complaint to that to which the 
medicine was intended to cure. I know 
of a workhouse in the North of England— 
I will not mention it—where they have 
what they call house medicine placed in a 
pauper’s hands, and whoever wants it 
applies and gets it, and the demand seems 
good, for though the workhouse is a small 
one, the inmates consume a gallon a week. 
The medical officer says it does them no 
harm ; the master says it has a great effect. 
The absence of disastrous consequences 
from medicines thus sent upon mere guess 
seems to prove that they must be at 
least harmless; but more is required. 
Now, to remedy this loose system, I pro- 
pose that dispensaries be established in 
different parts of the metropolis, and that 
in all cases the medical men should write 
a prescription. It may be said that this isa 
cumbersome system; but it is carried out 
in Paris and in Ireland, where it answers 
exceedingly well, and prevents a great 
deal of sickness which otherwise would 
have to be treated in the hospitals. Mr. 
Lambert went to inquire into the matter. 
I do not propose to read at length his re- 
port; but if I read extracts from it it will 
be for the advantage of the House, for I 
am unable to give better reasons for this 
enactment than hehas given. Dr. Rogers, 
in his evidence before the Relief Commit- 
tee, suggested that the authorities should 
find the drugs, and not the medical offi- 
cers. I propose to adopt that course; the 
drugs are to be found. I cannot help 
thinking that will remove from the medi- 
cal man a great temptation. We shall 
secure good drugs; and when I come to 
speak of the mode of paying for them the 
House will see that the plan we propose 
will, or at least ought to, obtain for us 
the best drugs possible. The advantages 
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of this system are stated by Mr. Lambert 
in better words than I myself could 
employ— 

“It insures for the destitute sick poor a suffi- 

cient supply of all necessary and proper medicine 
‘and medical appliances. It enables those who 
are not confined within doors to obtain medical 
advice at fixed hours, and within a convenient dis- 
tance from their homes. It insures for those who 
are unable to go out medical attend , and en- 
ables them to obtain their medicines promptly. 
It affords facilities for vaccination, as well as for 
medical relief generally, by establishing fixed 
places at which it is well known that the medical 
officers must attend at stated hours.” 
The next, I think a most important 
matter, which some of my hon. Friends 
from Ireland will no doubt be able to con- 
firm; it is that nothing so much tended to 
check the recent outbreak of cholera in 
Ireland as the power of expansion which 
there is in the dispensary system, Mr. 
Lambert goes on to say— 

“Tt provides an organization always ready, and 

capable of expansion if necessary, to meet any 
outbreak of epidemic disease with promptness ; 
while, at the same time, it is calculated to prevent 
disease becoming epidemic by early treatment, 
and by procuring the adoption of precautionary 
measures in any locality which may be threatened. 
These benefits have recently been largely realized 
in Ireland in reference to cholera.” 
I think it a most important point that 
when a person is removed from outdoor to 
indoor relief his prescriptions should go 
with him; so that the medical man in 
charge of the case may have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the course of treat- 
ment has been— 

“« By preserving a record of the medical treat- 
ment in every case it furnishes a test of both the 
skill and attention of the medical officer. It pre- 
vents that conflict between interest and duty 
which must so often arise in the mind of the medi- 
cal officer when he himself is required to provide 
medicines out of his salary.” 

I think the reasons I have just read are 
reasons of great force and weight. In 
attempting to give effect to them it will, 
of course, be necessary that the Poor Law 
Board should have power to deal with all 
contracts entered into with existing medi- 
cal officers; because I am sure the House, in 
a proceeding of this kind, would wish to see 
all those who have hitherto given their 
services dealt with justly and honourably. 
To another provision which it will be ne- 
cessary to make in this Bill the attention of 
the House was called by the Report of the 
Committee which sat from 1861 to 1864, 
and that is as to doing away, as far as prac- 
ticable, with Local Acts in the metropolis. 
At present there are ten places under Local 
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Acts in the metropolis, and we propose 
that they should be brought just as much 
under the authority of the Poor Law 
Board as any of the rest. At the present 
there is a nominal audit, but the audit in 
some of these cases is worthless. I trust 
that the House, with the Report of the 
Committee from 1861 to 1864 before them, 
and with all the facts and reasoning in its 
favour, will carry that part of the Bill— 
the abolition of the Local Acts—so far 
es they relate to Poor Law administration 
in the metropolis. Now I come to a 
point which will be more interesting 
to some hon. Members sitting opposite 
than any other part of the Bill. 

have been urged and invited by a great 
deputation, by pamphlets, and by letters 
innumerable, to state whether I am pre- 
pared to equalize poor rates through- 
out the metropolis. Upon that subject I 
will not keep the House in saspense, be- 
cause I will say at once that I am not 
prepared to make such a proposition; but 
I am prepared to doa good deal, I will not 
say towards equalizing those rates, but 
towards distributing charges now levied 
separately upon the various localities. It 
is true that this metropolis is in a certain 
sense one altogether ; but every one must 
see, I think, that there is no place in the 
world with more varied interests or more 
unmistakably divided into different dis- 
tricts than the metropolis. I find one 
gentleman proposing, for instance, twelve 
municipal establishments, and another 
proposing that London should be divi- 
ded into all sorts of districts with dis- 
tinct machinery ; so that it is quite clear 
that London is felt to be separated into 
various and distinct divisions. And I 
cannot get over this: how, if you once 
equalize the rates of the metropolis, are 
you to provide for a central manage- 
ment? You must have a paid ma- 
nagement, and you must do away with 
local management altogether. If not, how 
are you to put a proper check and control 
on the expenditure? I am quite sure of 
this, that by such a change, instead of 
bringing down the rates to a certain 
amount, you would have a very great 
increase in the present rate of expenditure. 
I could not help remarking the other day 
at the deputation how many gentlemen 
said they were a great deal less liberal 
than they should be if they had the means 
of putting their hands into the pockets of 
their wealthy neighbours. I quite admit 
that would be the result. It is clear, at 
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all events, that the deputation looked to a 
much larger expenditure. And I am not 
now expressing any opinion of my own as 
to the sufficiency of their present expendi- 
ture in some respects—as to outdoor relief, 
for instance. But I believe that a great 
paid system for 3,000,000 people would ut- 
terly fail, though perhaps it would become 
a great department, and finally overtop 
the Department over which I have the 
honour to preside. If, on the other hand, 
the administration were intrusted to the 
Poor Law Board, it would occasion con- 
flicts and difficulties greater than any that 
have hitherto arisen. Another difficulty 
in the way of equalizing the rates, though 
that certainly might be overcome, lies in 
the question of uniformity of assessment. 
At this moment the rateable value of the 
metropolis is put at £15,000,000. How 
much of that is ascertained by the Union 
Assessment Committees? Why, as to be- 
tween £9,000,000 and £10,000,000 of 
that amount, we have no means of ascer- 
taining whether the value is properly 
estimated ornot. Itis ascertained without 
Union Assessment Committees, and is as- 
sessed in parishes as they please; and it may 
be, for aught I know, that the assessments 
may be so managed as to cause much of 
the evil which is complained of. The Poor 
Law Committee did not make any recom- 
mendations on this subject. They called 
attention to it, and say there are peculiar 
circumstances in the metropolis. There 
are peculiar circumstances in the metro- 
polis, and I think they are such as to 
justify me in proceeding to the length I 
propose to do in distributing the charges. 
The Union Chargeability Act got rid of a 
great number of difficulties, particularly 
in the City of London, where, I think, 
one parish was rated at 2d. in the pound, 
and another rated as high as 9s. These in- 
equalities have been remedied, and the 
City of London Union is now equally 
assessed, and pays, no doubt, a very mode- 
rate sum, having regard to its wealth, as 
compared with the surrounding districts. 
The charges of the houseless poor have 
all been thrown on the common fund of 
the metropolis. I do not think the time 
has yet come for forming a definite opinion 
on that question. I think the time will 
come when it will be necessary to inquire 
into the working of that Act. It has 
answered to a great extent in this way. 
It has provided that no person need be 
houseless in this metropolis. It has trebled 
the number of persons who used to apply 
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for admission to the casual wards of work- 
houses; but I find that, although the esti- 
mate, in point of numbers, has been largely 
exceeded, the actual cost of the wards and 
relief given is not beyond the one-eighth 
of a penny regarded at the time as suffi- 
cient for the purpose. This charge is not 
a very large one, yet it has been instru- 
mental in introducing a new principle 
into the metropolis. I told the House I 
had been petitioned repeatedly by persons 
at the East End of the metropolis to do 
something to bring them into a better 
condition. Curiously enough, I received 
only yesterday from one of the parishes 
that is rated highest— W hitechapel—a me- 
morial on the subject ; and, if the framers 
of that memorial had looked into the Bill 
which I propose to submit, they could not 
have put forward more accurately the 
points which they desired that I. should 
take up, both as to the direction and ex- 
tent of the changes that are recommended. 
I will not read that memorial at length ; 
but I may state its substance. The me- 
morialists 

“ Consider that the following provisions leave 
each union still to be responsible and chargeable 
with precisely those expenses and their adminis- 
tration where only indiscrete and corrupt expendi- 
ture could occur, and so supply a guarantee to 
all partics against the increase of pauperism by 
ignorant, partial, and profuse bestowal of the 
public funds.” 
They propose that we should put certified 
and district schools upon the common 
fund; and that lunatics, imbeciles, the 
salaries and wages of permanent officials, 
fees for vaccination, small-pox and fever 
hospitals, and so forth, should be charged 
to the common fund. That is exactly 
what I propose to do. I propose, in 
the first instance, to charge to the com- 
mon fund the lunatics and imbeciles. I 
cannot consider that an unreasonable step. 
When the settlement of these persons can- 
not be ascertained, they are charged to the 
county in caunty asylums, and counties 
find the buildings, and it cannot be con- 
tended that lunatics belong more to one part 
of the metropolis than they do to another, 
though all have an equal interest in seeing 
their necessities adequately and comfort- 
ably relieved. Besides, it is one of those 
items which cannot be jobbed ; you cannot 
make lunatics for the purpose. It is not 
as in the case of ordinary sick persons, 
who in hospital would be charged to one 
fund, and out of hospital to another. 
Again, there are many reasons why the 
salaries of the medical officers, the officers 
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of dispensaries, and the charge for medi- 
cines should be a charge on the common 
fund. At this moment half the medical 
officers’ salaries are charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. This was done by Sir 
Robert Peel, and in practice it has been 
attended with no evil consequences, And 
in dealing with the salaries of these gentle- 
men, and placing them upon the common 
fund, a check remains with the Poor Law 
Board, without whose consent no salary 
can be given. [Sir Gronce Grey: The 
common fund of the whole metropolis ?] 
The common fund of the whole metropolis. 
In speaking of it, I have called it shortly 
“*the common fund.” Then, as regards 
the salaries. I do not mean the salaries 
of assistant overseers and collectors, but 
the salaries of all officers actually engaged 
in the administration of poor relief ought, 
I think, to be placed on the common 
fund. In many cases, also, I think when 
this is done improvements may be intro- 
duced. Poor persons have to travel fre- 
quently to great distances to obtain outdoor 
relief, and itis very desirable that there 
should be more relieving officers, or more 
points at which they can obtain assistance. 
At present I believe the very applications 
for assistance often bring evils in their 
train ; for by crowding together in large 
numbers at a particular point a long 
detention is caused, the poor have their 
sickness or infirmity much increased by 
being kept in the snow or the rain for an 
unreasonable time. Registration and vac- 
cination expenses I would put on the 
common fund. These are small charges, 
but it is most desirable that the system of 
which they form part should be made as 
effective as possible, with a view of getting 
rid of that horrible and disastrous com- 
plaint, the small-pox. For the same reason 
I would establish the small-pox and fever 
hospitals, and pay the expenses out of the 
common fund. Small-pox and fever are 
not things the relief of which can be 
traded in. Nobody will go into a small- 
pox or fever hospital who has not one of 
those diseases. Patients such as those en- 
danger the health of the whole population 
if they are not properly cared for, and if 
means be not taken to prevent the infec- 
tion from being spread. I now come to 
the children’s schools. Great efforts are 
at present being made on behalf of educa- 
tion, some calling for compulsory education, 
and some for other systems. The district 
schools, and certified schools, and schools 
under the Inspectors of the Poor Law 
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Board, are working admirably as separate 
schools. I propose by this Bill that we 
should have separate schools, and that the 
maintenance of the children shall be paid 
out of the common fund of the metropolis. 
The building will be provided by the dis- 
trict. I have now to consider what all 
these charges will amount to. I will not 
go into the details now, because I shall 
lay on the table papers that will give the 
fullest information on the subject, I pro- 
pose to lay the Bill at once on the table; 
and I am sure that hon. Members will be 
able to judge better of details from reading 
the clauses than they would be from any 
description which I might give them. It 
is right, however, that I should answer 
some of the questions that will probably 
be put tome. The City of London is the 
richest union in the metropolis. What would 
be the effect on the City of London Union 
of these additional charges on the common 
fund. They would increase the rate by 
3id.in the pound. I will take an extreme 
ease on the opposite side—St. George’s, 
Southwark. They would relieve that union 
by reducing the rate from about 3s. to 
about 2s. inthe pound. Adding the whole 
of the additional or new charges which I 
think will arise from this measure if you 
adopt it, a sum of about £60,000 per an- 
num will have tobe raised. Now, 1d. rate 
raises £61,000 ; sol think thatat that sum 
the metropolis may purchase a very great 
improvement at a reasonably cheap rate. 
Those improvements, if the House should 
think them improvements, may be effected 
at so cheap a rate as 1d. in the pound; 
and, although this rate will fall on the 
impoverished as well as on the richer 
unions, it is to be borne in mind that the 
former will be relieved by the allocation 
of expenses with which they are now 
charged on the common fund. In order 
that the money to be raised should be 
devoted to a common fund it will be 
necessary, as in the case of the police 
rate, to appoint a receiver under the Poor 
Law Board. And instead of going to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
should have nothing to do with the ma- 
nagement of the poor, I propose to relieve 
them of their present duty of obtaining 
the funds for the houseless poor, and to 
enact that the Poor Law Board shall issue 
warrants for the different rates; that the 
receiver who shall give proper security, 
shall pay the money into the Bank of 
England, and that he shall distribute the 
funds according to the just proportions 
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due to the several unions and districts. 
I suppose it will be asked, further, what 
will be the cost of the buildings? I 
have already said that, having regard 
to the statement of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, the lunatics for whom the 
Bill proposes to provide cannot be looked 
on as the ordinary class of lunatics who 
have some chance of being cured. Those 
who have a chance of cure will go to the 
ordinary asylums; and where the cases 
are chronic some patients might be trans- 
ferred thence to the new buildings, in- 
stead of being kept where they would 
only be in the way of inmates more 
necding special care. If I give £50 a 
head as the cost of the asylums, there 
being 2,000 lunatics, the cost would 
be £100,000. Of course, I speak with 
great reserve on this subject. I know 
that the price of building has risen very 
much; but, looking at all the circum- 
stances, I believe we may easily provide 
euch buildings as we require for that sum. 
In addition to this, I think we should 
have to provide for at least 2,000 more 
sick ; and, putting down the cost of the 
building necessary for their accommoda- 
tion at £60 a head, we have £120,000 
more. Then there would be the additional 
school building, which would cost from 
£50,000 to £70,000, and the fever and 
small-pox hospitals, which would take from 
£50,000 to £70,000 more. It would thus 
appear that the entire buildings would cost 
about £360,000, or say, in round numbers, 
£400,000. When it is borne in mind that 
many unions of the metropolis would be 
obliged te build under present circum- 
stances, and that some of them are at this 
moment building, it will be seen that a very 
considerable expenditure for new buildings 
will take place, even should this Bill not 
be passed. For instance, the site on which 
St. Martin’s Workhouse now stands has 
been bought by the Government, and the 
guardians will be able to build on a better 
scale with the money which they will 
receive for the present house. I think, 
therefore, that I am safe in saying 
£400,000 would be the extreme limit. It 
would be paid off in yearly sums. The 
payment for the first year would be 
£40,000 ; but the annual payments would 
become less after that, and for such a 
sum two-thirds of 1d. in the pound 
over the metropolis would be the required 
rating. There is one other provision 
in the Bill to which I wish to allude 
before concluding. It is one conferring 
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on the Poor Law Board a power similar 
to one vested in the Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners, and which, though I be- 
lieve never exercised, has been found 
effective in producing the desired results. 
Though I intend to submit to the House 
another measure applying to England ge- 
nerally, in respect of certain minor points, 
we have thought it right at once to ask 
Parliament to give power to the Poor Law 
Board to appoint proper officers in the 
event of the guardians or managers de- 
clining to do so. Though I believe it 
never will be necessary to exercise this 
provision, I think it will be advisable to 
give some less expensive and more speedy 
remedy than that of a mandamus in case 
of neglect to appoint nurses or other 
officers. Knowing this power to be vested 
in the Poor Law Board, I think those in- 
trusted with the management of unions 
will always so act as that it will be 
unnecessary ever to exercise it. I have 
now only to thank the House for the 
patience with which they have listened to 
me. I can assure the House that I have 
not dealt with this question without hav- 
ing given the subject much thought and 
consideration. I have endeavoured as far 
as possible to come to a just and satisfac- 
tory conclusion, feeling as I did very 
deeply the responsibility cast upon me lest, 
while endeavouring to mitigate existing 
evils, I might take any step which should 
lead to the worst of all evils—an increase 
of pauperism in the country. I have 
limited, as far as seemed to me possible to 
do so, the burdens to be thrown on the 
poorer parishes. I feel very much for 
those parishes, and I cannot help throwing 
out a suggestion as to what might probably 
be done at a future time in the way of 
exceptional relief. Without any injury to 
our Poor Law system might not power be 
given to the Poor Law Board in the event 
of any sudden and extraordinary calamity 
—such as an outbreak of cholera—to raise 
a general rate, not exceeding 1d. in the 
pound, over all the parishes of London ? 
In this way a sum of £60,000 or £70,000 
might be at once placed at the disposal 
of the authorities for the relief of the 
afflicted. I only throw that out as a sug- 
gestion. It appears to me that it would 
afford us a means of meeting some of the 
evils with which we have had to contend, 
without leading to that still greater evil 
to which I have just referred. I feel 
satisfied that this Bill will be received by 
hon. Members on the Opposition side in a 
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spirit of forbearance andimpartiality. This 
is a matter to which no party feeling can 
attach itself. We have only one object in 
view, which is the benefit of this metro- 
polis—to do a service both to the rate- 
payers and to the suffering poor, whether 
in workhouse or receiving outdoor relief. 
I commend the measure to the kind con- 
sideration of the House, assuring them that 
we are not so wedded to its every detail 
as not to give the utmost attention to any 
Amendment which may be proposed; but 
I would earnestly beg of hon. Members 
who wish for larger changes to take care 
lest in grasping at a shadow they should 
lose the substance which we now offer to 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON expressed the satisfac- 
tion he felt at finding that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board, at so early a period of his political 
career, had applied himself to a considera- 
tion of this important question, which, he 
was sorry to say, had been too long left in 
its present state. He could not forget that 
it was now ten years since he had brought 
the subject under the notice of the House; 
and in vain had he been looking for some 
action on the part of the Department over 
which the right hon. Gentleman presided. 
Even if it was true that the descriptions 
of what took place in some of the work- 
houses of our metropolis were somewhat 
exaggerated, he was glad that by the 
publication of those accounts the press had 
directed public attention to the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. If writers of 
equal ability to those who had described 
the workhouses attended at the bedsides 
of the poor who died in private houses, 
they would find. material for reports as 
painful as those they had made on the 
condition of the unfortunate poor people 
who had had to seek indoor relief. He 
believed that the true source of all the 
evils connected with the administration of 
the relief to the poor in the metropolis, 
had been the injustice attendant on the 
unequal distribution of the charges in the 
different parishes. As long as that injus- 
tice prevailed, it would be impossible to 
deal with the consequences which resulted 
from it. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had recognised that principle, 
and had proposed to extend the charge 
for those improvements through the en- 
tire community by means of what he 
termed a common fund. He was not 
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going at present to complain of the mea- 
sure of justice which the right hon. Gen. 
tleman proposed to accord; for last year 
he ventured to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s predecessor that perhaps the 
best way of meeting the question of the 
equalization of the poor rates, would be 
not to attempt at once to subvert the 
whole administration of the Poor Law of 
the metropolis by one measure, but to 
proceed upon the principle of bringing 
from time to time other and different classes 
of the poor on a common fund as might 
be found convenient and practicable. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, undoubtedly, 
taken several classes with whom it would 
be comparatively easy to deal, and he 
appeared to have stopped at the very 
point where the real difficulties of the case 
commenced. Now, he did not complain of 
that; because if this tentative measure 
were found to answer, the system might be 
extended, and, assisted by the light of 
experience, they might extend the uniform 
charge to classes remaining excluded, 
There was only one point to which he 
wished to draw attention. Tie right hon. 
Gentleman had not explained very clearly 
what was to be the mode of administering 
the common fund. It was suggested that 
there were to be district Boards, and if so 
we should be going back to a plan which 
had been proposed twice before, and which 
on each occasion turned out a failure. 
For his part, he thought it a pity that the 
attempt should be made for the third time. 
There would be no merit in dividing 
London into new districts; but what was 
wanted was one entire administration 
which would deal with the whole subject, 
superintend the whole of the distribution 
of relief, in those cases which were em- 
braced in the present Bill. Just in pro- 
portion as it was attempted to re-combine 
and re-group parishes and unions, would 
unnecessary expense be entailed, and the 
measure be rendered inefficient. The right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested that, if one 
Board only were established, it would 
eclipse and overshadow his own; but that 
was a rather narrow view to take of the 
question, and he might depend upon it that, 
as long as he presided with ability over his 
own Board, it would not be overshadowed 
by any other. At all events, he did not think 
the question ought to be embarrassed by 
any consideration of that kind. The ques- 
tion was, whether it were desirable to have 
one Board to superintend the infirmaries, 
dispensaries, and lunatic asylums, or whe- 
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ther there should be a multiplicity of 
Boards. The magistrates of the county 
were quite equal to deal with the lunatic 
asylums of Middlesex, and he saw no 
reason why a Central Board should not 
deal with the infirmaries, dispensaries, and 
lunatic asylums in the metropolis. He 
did not propose to discuss the practical 
bearings of the measure on the present 
occasion; but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not pledge himself too 
much to that part of his Bill. In conclu- 
sion, he expressed his opinion that we 
should do well to deal with this question 
by degrees ; for, if the system now pro- 
posed were found to answer, it might be 
extended at any future time. He was desir- 
ous before he sat down to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the great attention 
which he had given to the subject, and to 
express the pleasure with which he had 
listened to his able speech. 

Viscount ENFIELD wished, in the first 
place, to tender his most grateful thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy) for the spirit in which 
he had approached this question ; and, in 
the second, to assure him that the sole 
reason why the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. 


Villiers) had not been present that evening 
was that severe indisposition compelled him 


to remain at home. With regard to the 
various details of the scheme, he could only 
say that every portion of it would receive 
the most impartial consideration on his 
part. He only wished now to tender his 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman for 
having so earnestly addressed himself to 
this important subject, and to state why 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton had not been present to 
hear his speech. 

Mr. BRADY also thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for the industry and ability 
he had displayed since he had presided 
over the Poor Law Board, and had brought 
to bear upon this important question. It 
was quite clear that he had paid great 
attention to it, and had considered it in a 
spirit of perfect impartiality. The altera- 
tions now proposed were highly important 
in a medical point of view, and would 
remedy many of the evils the pressure of 
which was now most severely felt. After 
paying a high compliment to the editor of 
The Lancet for the considerable expense 
to which he had put himself for the pur- 
pose of collecting accurate and ample in- 
formation on this subject, the hon. Member 
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/proceeded to say that he hoped medical 
officers would for the future be freed from 
the influences which had hitherto been 
brought to bear by the guardians most 
injuriously upon the proper performance 
of their duties. They were at the dis- 
posal of the guardians, who might dismiss 
them or continue them in their offices as 
they thought fit; and it was well known 
that in many instances medical officers had 
been turned out or harassed out of their 
office because they were disposed to order 
for the patients more nourishment than 
the guardians approved of. As long as 
this was allowed the administration of the 
medical department of the Poor Law must 
continue to be unsatisfactory. The medical 
officers ought also to be better paid. If 
this were done the complaints which had 
been heard of the inefficient performance 
of their duties would not have to be re- 
peated; but it was unreasonable to suppose 
that, while they were miserably underpaid, 
they would be found ready to devote their 
time and to endanger their lives cheerfully 
in attendance upon the poor. It was a 
piece of injustice to the poor so long as 
their medical men continued to be thus 
underpaid. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that as he had always 
taken the deepest interest in this subject, 
he was unwilling to let the opportunity 
pass without tendering to the mght hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) his 
thanks for the introduction of the Bill, 
and likewise for the pains which he 
had taken in investigating the question, 
and the great ability he had displayed in 
introducing his Bill. When he waited 
upon the right hon. Gentleman with the 
deputation which had been referred to by 
him that evening, he saw that the sympa- 
thies and views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were sound, and that whatever was 
done would be done in the right direction. 
The right hon. Gentleman had only stopped 
short of carrying out the complete proposal 
of the deputation—namely, the equaliza- 
tion of the poor rates in the metropolis, 
because he thought certain difficulties 
would arise from there being no sufficient 
check upon a too lavish expenditure in the 
relief of the poor. He believed, however, 
that as soon as the present plan was 
adopted, it would be found that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill might be safely extended 
to the equalization of the whole poor rate 
throughout the metropolis. The Report of 
the Poor Relief Committee did not, indeed, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
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contain a direct recommendation in favour 
of the equalization of the poor rates of 
the metropolis; but it stated that the 
circumstances of the metropolis were so 
peculiar that in any legislation to extend 
the area of charge or management it 
would be necessary to have regard to those 
circumstances. With respect to some of 
those peculiarities which pressed so heavily 
on the poorer parishes, there was no 
doubt that the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would provide a remedy, though he 
did not pledge himself to all the details 
of the Bill, which would be matter for 
great consideration when they were before 
the House. But in the principle of the 
Bill he heartily agreed; and, with other 
hon. Gentlemen, he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the great labour he had 
bestowed on the subject, and the distin- 
guished ability with which he had treated 
it, and for the proposals contained in the 
Bill, which would be appreciated and ap- 
proved of by the whole metropolis. 

Mx. Atperman LUSK said, that all 
must admire the spirit in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had approached a difficult 
subject, the clear and lucid statement he 
had made, and the tone and temper in 
which he had brought the matter forward. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill for the establishment in the Metropolis of 
Asylums for the Sick, Insane, and other classes of 
the Poor, and of Dispensaries ; and for the dis- 
tribution over the Metropolis of portions of the 
charge for Poor Relief; and for other purposes 
relating to Poor Relief in the Metropolis, ordered 
to be brovght in by Mr, Garnorne Harpy and 
Mr. Earuz. 


Lill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


TRADES UNIONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WALPOLE, in moving for leave 
to introduce a Bill for facilitating in 
certain cases the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners appointed to make inquiry re- 
specting trades unions, and other associa- 
tions of employers of workmen, said : 
The Bill, Sir, I now ask leave to intro- 
duce is of a somewhat unusual character, 
and the circumstances which have given 
rise to it are also peculiar. I will briefly 
refer to them. Many hon. Gentlemen 
will recollect that in the autumn of last 
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year a very violent outrage was com- 
mitted in Sheffield, an attempt having | 
been made to blow up the house of a' 
Mr. Ferneyhough, with its occupants. | 


Large rewards were offered for the weed 
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tion of the trators of this atrocious 
deed. The Government, in answer to ap. 
peals made to it, also offered a reward, and 
a promise of pardon to any one concerned, 
except the actual perpetrator, who would - 
give information on the subject. All these 
offers and promises failed, and the perpe- 
trator of the deed is still unknown. In 
consequence of the failure of these efforts 
to discover the guilty parties, application 
was made to the Government, on the part 
of those most intimately connected with 
the trade of Sheffield, that extraordinary 
measures should be taken for the detection 
not merely of this offence, but of similar 
crimes before committed. A deputation 
attended at the Home Office, headed by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck), and he stated, on the 
part of the inhabitants of Sheffield, how 
earnestly they desired that the Government 
should take some steps for the discovery of 
this deed. It was pointed out by the deputa- 
tion that other and repeated offences had 
been committed of a similar character, 
some of less, some of equal atrocity ; and 
there was placed in my hand a list of 200 
cases within the last twenty years, in which 
it was alleged that workmen ‘had been as- 
sailed. First of all they had.been warned 


by threatening letters, then they had their 
tools injured and their leather bands de- 
stroyed, and finally incendiarism and gun- 
powder had been introduced when the 
other warnings had been found to be in- 


sufficient. Under these circumstances, it 
was pressed upon the Government that 
even if only to prevent suspicion resting 
upon the wrong persons, it would be ne- 
cessary to confer extraordinary powers, 
and that the Government should apply for 
them to the Legislature. This deputation 
was followed by another, headed also by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Sheffield, from what are commonly 
known as trades unions, which pressed upon 
the Government with equal earnestness 
the importance of taking extraordinary 
measures for discovering the real perpetra- 
tors of these outrages. I think I cannot 
do better than read to the House the words 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield, addressed 
to myself on the part of those who then 
attended with him. Speaking of the trades 
unions, he said— 

“ They believe that a full inquiry will prove that 
trades unions have been and are of great benefit 
to the working classes and through them to the 
country at large; that they are wholly innocent of 
any such foul proceedings as are laid to their 
charge ; that their conduct has been wise and just 
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to their employers as well as themselves ; and that 
the more searching is the inquiry the more patent 
and obvious will appear the wisdom of those who 
have directed the proceedings of these unions, and 
the immense advantage to trade and the country 
at large from their existence. Such being their 
firm conviction, they earnestly pray you to accede 
to their request, and that you will move the House 
of Commons to pass a law creating a Commission 
with ample powers to make all requisite inquiries 
into this most momentous subject, and that you will 
support such Motion with all the powers of this 
Government.” 

I felt it to be my duty to communicate to 
my Colleagues the appeal thus made to me, 
and to submit to them that an application 
of this kind, coming both from the em- 
ployers and the employed, rendered it ne- 
cessary to consider first whether Parliament 
should not be applied to for extraordinary 
powers with reference to these outrages ; 
and, in the second place, if such an appli- 
cation were made, whether the opportunity 
ought not to be taken of inquiring fully 
and completely into the working of trades 
unions and similar associations. The Go- 
vernment considered that such an appeal 
could not be resisted; and the only ques- 
tion, therefore, in their minds was whether 
the inquiry should be limited, in the first 
instance, to the occurrences at Sheffield, o 


should embrace the whole subject to whic 
I have referred. As regards Sheffield, 
think it will be admitted on all sides thut, 
in the face of the double appeal made to 
us, we could not but accede to the desired 


investigation. That towy is, in some re- 
spects, peculiarly circumstanced with re- 
gard to trades unions, I am afraid I must 
say, in passing, that it has obtained an 
unenviable notoriety for outrages of this 
description. But there are also circum- 
stances peculiar to it which make it the 
most advantageous place in which an in- 
quiry such as that now proposed could take 
place. In Sheffield there are a large number 
of trades unions; many of these are in as- 
sociation with others, and there are some 
trades without unions at all. There is 
also this further peculiarity, thatthe dif- 
ference between the workman or artisan 
and the employer or capitalist is less broad 
and distinct, at least, in the cutlery trade 
than it is in most of the other manufactur- 
ing districts of the country. The line 
between the employers and the employed 
in the great majority of the large manu- 
facturing towns is plain and obvious. The 
capitalists provide everything except the 
labour. But in the cutlery trade the artisan 
not merely furnishes his labour, but he 
rents what are called the wheels, and in 
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that respect he is master of his own time 
and of his own resources. These wheels, 
connected by bands with the water wheel, 
are thus rented by the artisan, the result 
being that in this double capacity—partly 
as owner of the wheel and partly as work- 
man—he is not merely in those capacities 
master of his own time, but he is also 
capable of sustaining severe injuries at the 
hands of any discontented workmen who 
may think they have reason to find fault 
with him. A common way of showing 
resentment against a fellow-workman is to 
deprive him of the tools of his trade, steal 
his wheel-bands, or disable his machinery 
in other respects. At last, if these pro- 
ceedings prove ineffectual, recourse is had 
to the more flagrant outrages to which I 
have already referred. In this state of 
affairs it is impossible for Parliament to 
shut its eyes to the importance of having 
a thorough investigation set on foot, espe- 
cially in the face of the applications which 
have been made by all parties for inquiry. 
The Government have therefore arrived 
at the conclusion, in regard to Sheffield, 
that it is for the benefit of all concerned 
that special investigation should take place; 
and I have now to ask leave to bring in 
the Bill of which I have given notice. 
But this further point was brought speci- 
fically under my notice by two depu- 
tations, headed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield —namely, if you 
have an inquiry at all, has not the tim 
come when the fullest inquiry should be 
made into these trades unions and other} 
associations? Is it not desirable that the ! 
inquiry should be in the largest and most 
comprehensive form, so that the evil or 
good of these unions may equally be 
brought out, and the law complained of 
on the one side or the other so improved, 
as to contribute to the mutual benefit both 
of the employers and the employed? That 
was the grave and difficult question sub- 
mitted to the Government in the course of 
the autumn; and it appeared to the Go- 
vernment that there were two reasons why 
such an inquiry would be most advanta- 
geous. The first is the uncertain, and I\ 
may say, after looking very fully into the | 
question, unsatisfactory state of the law. | 
The second is that the subject is but ill 
understood by those who are most inter- | 
ested init. The fuller the inquiry, the © 
better will the subject be understood by 
the country. The facts of the case being 
brought to the knowledge of an impartial 
tribunal, it will then report to the Queen 
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and to Parliament the result of their in- 
quiries before legislation is attempted. 
These are the reasons which appear to me 
to be absolutely irresistible in the present 
state of affairs in favour of such an in- 
quiry. Upon both I may take the liberty 
of adding a few words. The law of this 
country, independent of the common law 
—the doctrine of conspiracy—is entirely 
based upon the Act passed in the sixth year 
of the reign of George IV. Before that 
Act was passed, from the earliest period, 
| the law relating to combination was in 
| every respect adverse to the workman. The 
| earliest statute relating to combination was 
| passed in the reign of Edward III. From 
that time to the reign of George IIT. a series 
of statutes were passed prohibiting combi- 
nations, either for the purpose of raising 
wages, or for the purpose of limiting the 
hours of work, or for the purpose of 
attempting to control any manufacture, or 
for imposing restraints upon masters, 
either with regard to the hire of assistance 
or the employment of labourers. The ob- 
ject of some of these statutes nobody pro- 
bably would find fault with. But the 
object of others was a direct interference 
with the freedom of labour. It was under 


these circumstances that in the year 1824 


Mr. Hume obtained the appointment of a 
Committee of this House, which went fully 
into the whole subject, and that Committee 
reported that the law respecting these com- 
binations had not prevented them—that in 
spite of the law combinations existed— 
that they existed in the worst form in 
which combinations could exist—namely, 
as secret societies with secret oaths. The 
Committee drew from these facts the na- 
tural conclusion that such a state of the 
law could not properly be maintained. 
The Act of 6 Geo. IV., framed on the 
Report, enabled workmen, if they could, 
to obtain from their employers higher 
wages, or more limited hours of work; 
but, at the same time, the Committee 
condemned in toto any attempt to con- 
tinue such combinations, if they were to ex- 
ercise by violence or threat any restraint 
upon the freedom of others in the prosecu- 
tion of their work or in the employment 
of labour. This is clearly shown by the 
Resolutions of the Committee, the preamble 
of the statute, and the speech of Mr. 
Wallace, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who introduced the Bill. The 
seventh Resolution come to by Mr. Hume’s 
Committee runs as follows :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee that 
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masters and workmen should be freed from such 
restrictions as re the rate of wages and the 
hours of working, and be left at perfect liberty to 
make such agreements as they may mutually think 
proper.” 

And the eleventh Resolution asserts— 

“That it is absolutely necessary, when repeal- 
ing the combination laws, to enact such a law as 
may efficiently and by summary process punish 
either workmen or masters who by threats, inti- 
midation, or acts of violence should interfere with 
that perfect freedom which ought to be allowed 
to each party of employing his labour and capital 
in the manner he may deem most advantageous.” 
The preamble of the statute states that— 

“Tt is expedient to make further provision as 

well for the security and personal freedom of in- 
dividual workmen in the disposal of their skill 
and labour as for the security of the property and 
persons of masters and employers.” 
Mr. Wallace’s remarks are in the same 
spirit as the Resolutions and preamble 
which I have quoted, and I look upon his 
speech as the key to the measure which 
was passed. Mr. Wallace said— 

“ He was no friend to yo of the laws 
which had been repealed, He did not wish to see 
them re-enacted, but he wished that the common 
law as it had stood before should be again brought 
intoforce. .. . By that law sufficient powers were 
given to the workmen for the preservation of their 
own interests. They were permitted to meet for 
the purpose of obtaining an increase of their 
wages ; but if they went beyond this, and attempt- 
ed to mix up any intimidation of others in their 
schemes, it was going too far. The object of the 
Bill was to keep up this distinction, and every- 
thing beside was left to the operation of the com- 
mon law. . . . The principle of the Bill now be- 
fore the House was to make all associations ille- 
gal, excepting those for the purpose of settling 
such amount of wages as would be a fair remune- 
ration to the workman.”—[2 Hansard, xiii. 1404.] 


Mr. Wallace should have added—and no 
doubt it was his intention to add—that 
associations would also be permitted for 
the purpose of settling such amount of 
wages, and also regulating such hours of 
labour, as would be a fair remuneration for 
the workman. That was the object of the 
Bill. The principle was simply this—to 
draw a- distinction between the use and 
the abuse of that liberty which capital 
and labour had an equal right to claim, 
and that was, I have no doubt, the princi- 
ple which was to be substituted for the 
law which existed before. The desire 
of Parliament was to give liberty to la- 
bourers to act in combination when their 
object was legitimate and reasonable, and 
to restrain them from combining to abuse 
the liberty accorded to them. It was in- 
tended, therefore, to leave untouched the 
common law, and nothing was done with 
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reference to that in the Act of Parliament. 
The consequence has been that in leaving 
untouched that part of the subject ques- 
tions soon arose which complicated the 
matter very much—namely, how far the 
common-law doctrine of conspiracy was 
applicable to trades unions. There are 
three points which show how unsatisfactory 
is the state of the law at the present mo- 
iment. First, with reference to the com- 
 mon-law doctrine of conspiracy, a dictum 
' was laid down by one of the Judges—that 
‘although a person, a single individual, 
‘might do an act which would not subject 
him to an indictment, yet if two or more 
individuals did the same act they might 
subject themselves to an indictment for 
conspiracy. And the illustration given by 
thelearned Judge wastaken from the wages 
question—namely, that a single workman 
was perfectly at liberty to insist that he 
would not work unless he had a certain 
amount of wages; yet if two or three 
workmen combined for that purpose, in the 
eye of the law it amounted to a conspi- 
racy. No doubt a more liberal and a more 
just interpretation has since been adopted ; 
but still the law is not clearly defined, for 
according to that interpretation, although 
it is truly said that every conspiracy im- 
plies a combination, every combination 
does not necessarily imply a conspiracy; 
and I believe the law at this moment 
may be taken to be that a combina- 
tion to constitute a conspiracy must be the 
combination of persons to do an unlawful 
act, or to do an act which may be lawful 
by unlawful means. But, then, the House 
will see that that very definition of com- 
bination and conspiracy leaves one point 
entirely uncertain, and it is owing to that 
uncertainty that considerable difficulty has 
arisen in several recent cases, and espe- 
cially in the last case. The uncertainty 
is as to what is and what is not unlawful. 
As applicable to this question, there are 
two cases of great importance—the one 
that of “ Hilton »v. Eckersley,’’ and the 
other that of “ Hornby v. Close.” In the 
former case several employers bound them- 
selves in a bond, under a penalty of £500, 
not to employ workmen except upon certain 
terms and conditions. One of those who 
had subscribed acted in opposition to the 
agreement, and an action was brought 
against him to recover the penalty to 
which he had rendered himself liable. 
The Court decided that, although there 
was nothing in the bond or the subscrip- 
tion to render it so illegal as to subject 
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the subscriber to criminal proceedings, yet, 
inasmuch as the nature of the bond implied 
a restraint on trade and manufacture, it 
was illegal in another sense—that is, it 
could not be enforced in a civil court. 
The case of ‘‘ Hornby v. Close” was just 
the reverse of this. In that case a number 
of working men, forming themselves into 
a society, had placed their money in the 
hands of a treasurer, and brought an ac- 
tion to recover the money. The claim was 
resisted on the ground that, though some 
of the rules of the society were such as 
were usually adopted by friendly societies, 
yet others were such as regulated the 
action of trades unions, and were calcu- 
lated to act as a restraint upon trade. The 
judgment of the Lord Chief Justice has 
put before us very plainly this question 
as to the legality of the Act, and of its 
illegality at the same time as regards any 
action in the civil courts— 


“ He quite agreed with Mr. Mellish that if the 
main object of the society was that of benevolence, 
though the rules might have gone a little further 
or a little less, that it was one coming within 
the 9th section of the Act ; but here the very 
purpose and existence of the society was not 
merely that of carrying out those objects for 
which benevolent societies, so-called, were estab- 
lished ; but also for the purpose of carrying out 
a trades union, under a very generally understood 
combination by which men bound themselves not 
to work except under certain conditions, and to 
support themselves when out of employment in 
conformity with the interests and wishes of the body 
at large. He was far from saying that a trades 
union so constituted, and for such a purpose, would 
bring the members within the criminal law. On 
the same principle that a combination of masters 
for a certain purpose was so far illegal in re- 
spect of civil rights that it could not be enforced, 
so he thought that a civil action brought on 
these rules would be held to be illegal. Le 
thought, for two reasons, that this society could 
not be brought within the provisions of the 
Friendly Societies’ Act—first, because the pur- 
poses for which trades unions were organized 
were not analogous to those of benefit societies ; 
and secondly, because this arrangement, though 
not criminal, yet, being in restraint of trade, they 
were by the law of the land illegal.” 


Now that state of the law is certainly not 
satisfactory. It ought to be more clearly 
defined what are the rules which make it 
illegal for any combination of persons to 
take place; because unless it is, the right 
which they have of enforcing from those 
who have their money any civil right is 
very questionable. It ought also to be so 
defined, that the members of these societies 
may not under cover of a benevolent pur- 
pose attempt to do something that is con- 
trary to law or in restraint of trade, The 
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question ‘then arises whether the rules of 
these societies cannot be so regulated by 
law as to draw the line between that 
which is legal and that which is illegal; 
so that in the one case persons may know 
that if legal their rights will be secured, 
and that if illegal they ought not to at- 
tempt to enter into such societies. In 
saying this I do not wish to give an opi- 
nion as to what should ultimately be the 
law of the land, because that must depend 
upon the result of the inquiry about to be 
instituted. On the one hand, when you 
find these societies extending, and in- 
creasing in magnitude, and consider that 
they were originally established to give 
[themselves perfect freedom with regard 
ito their own labour, it is impossible to 
‘ignore their existence or to deny their 
claims. On the other hand, if they at- 
tempt to obtain through the instrumen- 
tality of these combinations something 
which the law does not allow, and cannot 
allow, then the line ought so to be drawn 
that they ought not to be permitted to 
claim a right which is not given to them. 
But it appears to me that, do what you 
will—even if you can distinguish, which 
I believe you may, between what will give 
these societies a legal existence and that 


which ought to be restrained if beyond the 
law—yet one of the greatest evils of all— 
that of locks-out on the one hand and strikes 


n the other—vwill not be lessened until 
a can find something by which the differ- 
fences between the employers of labour and 
lthe employed can be satisfactorily settled. 
‘I consider that one of the most important, 
if not the most important, objects of in- 
quiry will be, whether arbitration or con- 
ciliation courts, as they are called, or some 
other tribunal may not be established, in 
which both parties would have equal con- 
fidence, for the purpose of adjusting their 
differences before they arrive at that point 

which is fatal, not only to themselves, but 
to the best interests of the country. It 
will be necessary therefore that the Com- 
mission, if appointed, shall have some per- 
son of great judicial eminence to direct the 
inquiry, so as to leave the law no longer 

in its present uncertain and unsatisfactory 
state, and to suggest for the mutual satis- 
faction of both employer and employed 
some tribunal by means of which their 
differences may be adjusted. I believe that 

no legislation whatever can be more im- 

portant than that which would accomplish 

this great and most desirable object. I 
said before, that it was not merely on the 
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ground of the ancertainty, and therefore, 
to some extent, the unsatisfactory state of 
the law, that I thought the time had come 
when this inquiry should be made. I said 
also that the subject was imperfectly un. 
derstood, and, from all I can hear, both 
on the part of the masters and of the men, 
they do not seem to have been brought 
into such a position that the views of 
each could be thoroughly understood by 
the other. Although both have given 
much consideration to the subject from 
their own point of view, the different 
opinions entertained respecting it have 
never hitherto been brought before one 
tribunal where they can be compared and 
sifted, and where each party may under. 
stand the views of the other. If this in- 
quiry attains that object, we shall then 
have before us, for the purpose of legisla- 
tion, a full and complete exposition of the 
views and opinions on both sides, in order 
that we may then settle the law upon a 
satisfactory basis. The people of Sheffield, 
workmen as well as masters, having so- 
licited inquiry in order to detect the atro- 
cious crime lately committed there, I ven- 
ture to think that the opportunity may 
well be taken, and ought ‘io be taken, to 
consider the whole subject, in order that 
Parliament may afterwards apply the best 
remedy which can be devised. It was said 
on the first night of the Session by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), allud- 
ing to the paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech upon this subject, that he hoped 
those who recommended the Commission 
did not mean to interfere with the perfect 
freedom either of capital or of labour, so 
long as nothing was done, by means of 
these unions and associations, to injure the 
freedom of trade. I hope that the few 
words I have spoken to-night will show 
that no such intention is entertained by 
the Government. What they desire through 
the Commission, and the powers which 
they will ask Parliament to confer on the 
Commission, is, to draw the line which 
ought to be drawn between perfect free- 
dom of labour as well as capital, and © 
those illegal acts and acts of violence, 
threat, and intimidation, which are as de- 
trimental to workmen as they are to mas- 
ters and to the country at large. If I 
wanted one proof to show that this is 
the sole desire of the Government, I be- 
lieve I should have nothing further to do 
than to read the words of the Commission. 
Her Majesty has directed the Commission 
to inquire and report on the organization 
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and rules of trades unions and other as- 
sociations, whether of workmen or em- 
ployers, and to inquire into and report on 
the effect produced by such trades unions 
and associations upon workmen and em- 
ployers respectively, and on the relations 
between workmen and employers, and on 
the trade and industry of the country, 
regard being had to the investigation of 
any recent acts of violence alleged to be 
promoted, encouraged, or connived at by 
such associations in Sheffield, with power 
to suggest any improvements in the law 
with respect to the matters aforesaid, or 
with respect to the relations between work- 
men and employers. The Commission will 
thus have to consider these great subjects 
—namely, the effect of these unions upon 
workmen and employers, and their rela- 
tions, and the effect they now have or are 
likely to have upon the general trade of 
the country, with full power to report 
upon the whole matter for the mutual 
benefit of employers and employed. One 
word with regard to the Bill proposed. 
The Bill recites the Commission and the 
object of it, and then asks for power to 
inquire into the acts which have been per- 
petrated at Sheffield. It is confined to 
the investigation of the acts at Sheffield 
almost exclusively; because a roving 
inquiry of that kind is not an inquiry 
which Parliament would be likely to 
grant, nor would it in all probability lead 
to any practical result. There is, how- 
ever, this power reserved, that in case 
application should be made to the Com- 
missioners, and they should think it 
reasonable to extend the inquiry from 
Sheffield, then, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, a further investigation 
may be made. Powers are given by the 
Bill to compel the attendance of witnesses ; 
‘and there is a power of examining wit- 
‘nesses on oath, and a further power of 
indemnifying them from the penalties 
;which might otherwise attach to illegal 
/acts which they had committed, on con- 
' dition that they make a full and complete 
| confession. These are the powers given 
| by the Bill, and by these I hope that 
those acts which are done with so much 
secrecy, and which are attended by so much 
difficulty of discovery, may be put an end 
to, that the innocent may not be confound- 
ed with the guilty while the guilty may 
not be punished—that is not the object of 
the Bill—but be exposed, and a repetition 
of such acts be prevented. With regard 
to the Commission itself, it is proposed to 
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make it as little of a partisan character as 
possible, and to attain that object, the 
names of those to sit upon it have been 
selected, one from the upper House of 
Parliament, four from this House, and four 
or five others from gentlemen outside the 
walls of Parliament who take a great 
interest in the subject, but who are not 
intimately connected with either the mas- 
ters or the workmen. The President of the 
Commission is the late Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Sir William Erle, 
one I need not say, whose probity of 
character, judicial impartiality, and great 
ability, eminently fit him for the post. 
His life for a long series of years has been 
devoted to the benefit of his country, and 
he has secured for himself the universal 
esteem and respect of all parties. Lord 
Lichfield will be appointed from the other 
House. Thereis one whom I am sure the 
workmen, and the country generally, 
would have been glad to see appointed on 
this Commission —I refer to the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill); but he has declined to sit, on the 
ground that his duties in this House occupy 
too much of his time. I still hope that 
he may be induced to re-consider his 
decision. Then there is the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), who has taken 
a deep interest in the subject; the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. T. Hughes), 
Lord Elcho, and Sir Daniel Gooch. From 
outside the House the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen have been added: Sir Ed- 
mund Head, Sir James Booth, and Mr. 
Herman Merivale. That makes nine mem- 
bers; but I ought to inform the House that 
Thad a communication froma body of work- 
ing men, urging that some working men 
should be put upon the Commission—or, if 
that course were not followed, that one or 
two persons, in whom the working men 
had entire confidence, might be appointed. 
My answer to them was, that I had en- 
deavoured to avoid having a Commission 
with anything like a partisan spirit, and 
that if working men were added to it, 
masters must be added also. I, however, 
suggested that if it were satisfactory to 
them, they might recommend to me the 
name of some gentleman whom they would 
like to see upon the Commission, and the 
masters might dothesame. In that way 
the names of Mr. William Matthews and 
Mr. F. Harrison were added to the number. 
I thank the House for the attention they 
have paid tome. I trust that good results 
will arise from the Jabours of the Com. 
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mission. I hope its inquiries will tend to 
the mutual benefit of the employer and 
employed. Seeing that both masters and 
men agree in desiring an inquiry, and feel- 
ing perfect confidence that the inquiry 
will be properly conducted, I hope it will 
lead to results that will prove of perma- 
nent good to the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, no one could 
doubt the importance of the subject; but 
with regard to the Bill itself, he did not 
quite understand whether the compulsory 
powers to be granted were to be limited 
to Sheffield or to extend over the whole of 
the country, or whether the powers of the 
special inquiry at Sheffield would compel 
witnesses to give evidence which might 
tend to criminate themselves, and subject 
them to severe penalties. He would re- 
serve any opinion upon the Bill, however, 
for the present. With regard to the con- 
struction of the Commission, he would only 
say that he did not think that a better 
President could have been selected than 
the eminent Judge—Sir William Erle— 
who had presided so long over the Court 
of Common Pleas. He felt sure that the 
Commission would be conducted in the 


spirit which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Walpole) desired. Of the 
other Members he would refrain from ex- 


pressing any opinion. The composition of 
the Commission was a most important 
question ; because, unless constituted in 
such a way as to give confidence to those 
whose interests were concerned, it would 
be found to produce very little benefit. 
Mr. THOMAS HUGHES said, he felt 
the immense gravity of the inquiry on 
which they were about to embark, and 
was delighted to hear that the composition 
of the Commission had been to some ex- 
tent enlarged, so as to introduce one mem- 
ber at least who would be able conscien- 
tiously to advocate and to explain the posi- 
tion held by the trades unions as militant 
bodies. There was one point which it 
was desirable to impress upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. This inquiry must 
extend over a considerable time; and mean- 
while, a recent decision had placed the 
trades unions outside the pale of the law. 
From the year 1824, when the combination 
laws were repealed, up to 1854, the posi- 
tion of those societies was simply outside 
the law. Their objects were not illegal ; 
but, at the same time, they had no cor- 
porate powers of suing or being sued, and 
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were not in any shape within the protec. 
tion of the civil law. In 1858 and 1854 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt was introducing his 
amendment of the Friendly Societies’ Acts, 
and he (Mr. T. Hughes) rendered the trades 
unions such help as he could to bring them 
into a recognised position in the eye of 
the law. They sent deputations to Mr, 
Sotheron Estcourt on the subject, and the 
result was that he introduced into the 
Friendly Societies’ Act of 1855 the 44th 
and other clauses, which enabled trades 
societies, by depositing their rules with 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, to 
come within the scope of the Act as far as 
regarded summary powers of dealing with 
fraudulent officers and members of their 
own society with whom there might be 
any dispute. For several years after no 
further step towards recognition was taken. 
But in the year when the Post Office 
Savings Bank Act was passed, the societies 
came forward and. asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) to admit them to 
the same privilege as the Friendly Socie- 
ties of investing their surplus funds in 
the bank. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
true statesmanship, granted them the pri- 
vilege, so that they were then recognised 
for purposes of suing and being sued, and 
of investing their funds in Government 
securities. Then came the unfortunate 
decision of the Queen’s Bench the other 
day, which entirely swept away all this 
recognition, and placed them absolutely 
outside the law of the country. Persons 
-who knew much of the action of these 
bodies knew that a large portion of their 
action was that of provident societies, 
rather than of trades unions. They distri- 
buted thousands a week for purely benevo- 
lent purposes within the Friendly Societies 
Act. To his own knowledge that was 
the case with respect to one of these so- 
cieties. Many of them had branches all 
over the country, and the treasurers of 
those branches were nominally members of 
the societies, but were generally publicans, 
_in whose houses their meetings were held. 
|The decision of the other day enabled 
dishonest persons to retain the funds of 
| the societies, there being no legal process 
| which would reach them. Therefore, re- 
' joicing that this inquiry would be entered 
into, and hoping it would place the law 
on a much better footing, he would urge 
earnestly upon the Government the pro- 
priety of bringing forward some such 
j= as had been indicated by the hon. 
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Member for Oxford (Mr. Neate), so as to 
rovide that, pending the result of the 
investigation, dishonest persons should not 
be enabled, by the late decision of the 
Queen’s Bench, to retain money intrusted 
to them, while the societies had no remedy. 
As this inquiry could only be of service 
in the event of thorough confidence being 
felt by both sides, it was of the first im- 
portance that the House should take such 
steps as would restore that confidence by 
enabling the trades unions to deal with 
their own funds and to punish any who, 
in consequence of the decision, might abuse 
their trust. By adopting such a course 
Parliament would convince the working 
men that they were resolved to act 
throughout the inquiry in perfect good 
faith, and thus the labours of the Com- 
mission would be likely to result in a 
termination satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he concurred 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Walpole) as to the desirability of the 
proposed inquiry, but did not approve 
mixing up together two questions appa- 
rently akin, but in reality of a totally 
different nature. It was proposed that the 


Commission should inquire, in the first 
place, into the unfortunate outrages which 


had taken place at Sheffield, and then into 
the general effect which trades unions 
had upon the trade and industry of the 
country. These were both very proper 
subjects of inquiry ; but the question was, 
whether it was quite expedient and quite 
just to refer them to the same Commis- 
sion? Wasit right to mix up a broad 
question of political economy with an in- 
vestigation into certain local outrages? 
Was it right that a Commission appointed 
to inquire into one of the most serious 
questions of the day, affecting, as it did, 
the trade and manufactures of the coun- 
try, should sit at Sheffield? He scarcely 
understood whether the compulsory powers 
asked for by the Bill to be vested in the 
Commission were to be limited to the Shef- 
field inquiry, or were to be exercised with 
regard to the broader question, which he 
understood was to be entered on at the 
conclusion of the other. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had not, 
perhaps, made himself clearly understood 
upon the point. The Commissioners were 
to have power to appoint examiners, who 
were to go down to Sheflield, under the 
direction of the President of the Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
outrages which had taken place in that 
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town. If an application were made to 
the Commissioners for inquiry elsewhere, 
and the Commissioners should think it 
reasonable so to extend the inquiry, then, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
a further investigation might be made. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, these questions 
would be better gone into on the second 
reading; but he desired to know whether 
the Commissioners would be able to com- 
pel witnesses to attend upon any other 
questions except those connected with 
these outrages ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said,-they would not. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman negative 
such a supposition ; as, in the first in- 
stance, there had been some fear enter- 
tained that the Commissioners would have 
power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses generally and examine them on oath, 
with regard to the great question as to 
how far the operation of these associations 
had been beneficial or otherwise to the 
manufacturing and other interests of the 
country. It would certainly have been a 
strong measure to call upon the secretary 
of a trades union to detail compulsorily, 
and on oath, the whole of the private affairs 
of the association with which he was con- 
nected. He must repeat his objection to 
the two subjects—the outrages at Sheffield, 
and the effect of the trades unions on the 
interests of the country—being treated 
together, as such a course was likely 
more or less to bias the minds of the 
Commissioners, by bringing before them 
prominently and from the very first, cer- 
tain deplorable acts of a criminal nature 
in such a manner as to lead them to 
conduct the inquiry on the basis that the 
trades unions were connected with the 
outrages, and thereby more or less preju- 
dice the examination into the broad ques- 
tion of the effect of these organizations on 
the trade of the country. 

Mx. ROEBUCK said, that the difficulty 
to which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) alluded did not exist. When 
Mr. Hume brought in his Bill to give 
freedom to workmen to sell their labour 
at the best price they could get for it, 
there had been stringent laws preventing 
them from doing so, and there was great 
doubt expressed when Mr. Hume’s Bill 
was proposed whether it would not be in- 
jurious to the industry of the country, 
Since then certain acts had occurred which 
the masters said verified their anticipa- 
tions of mischief, and that this Sheffield 
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case was an instance. The people of Shef- 
field said they had done no harm, and 
would prove their innocence. The ques- 
tion arose whether the laws at present 
existing were beneficial, and he could not 
see what mischief could arise from an 
inquiry into the Sheffield outrage, which 
had been brought forward as an illustra- 
tion of the working of those laws? One 
party said the disease was fatal ; another 
said it did not exist. An impartial in- 
quiry would elicit the facts. 

Mr. NEATE said, he thought the two 
subjects of inquiry should be conducted 
separately. Even supposing that the in- 
vestigation of the outrages at Sheffield 
would not prejudice the minds of the 
Commissioners against the trades unions, 
the House must look to the effect which 
would be produced upon the minds of 
the working men by the two questions 
being treated as one. The minds of the 
working classes were just now in a very 
sensitive state; and he did not think that 
it would be desirable to suggest to them, 
even indirectly, that the organization of 
the trades unions was in any degree con- 
nected with the crimes which had been 
perpetrated at Sheffield. He would have 
confidence in any Commission that might 


be appointed to inquire into the case. 
That, however, might not be the opinion 
of the working men of England, more 
especially as this Commission not only 
inquired into the facts, but also acted as 


the adviser of the Crown. It was there- 
fore important not to do anything which 
would wound the sensibilities of the work- 
ing men by mixing up two subjects not 
necessarily connected. He entirely agreed 
with the opinion expressed by the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. T. Hughes) as 
to the propriety of restoring the trades 
unions to the position they had occupied 
before the late decision in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, which appeared to him to 
be in direct opposition to the expressed 
intentions of Parliament on the subject. 
It was a delicate matter to criticize the 
opinions of men so much above suspicion; 
but when Judges multiplied cases in which 
contracts were to be set aside as violations 
of public policy, they were not encroach- 
ing but treading upon ground which Par- 
liament shared with them, and the recent 
decision was a very serious one, depriving 

ese unions, as it did, of any legal status 
as benefit societies. Moreover, the discre- 
tion which was to be left to magistrates 
as to what degree of departure from the 
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purposes of a friendly society rendered or- 
ganizations illegal, was one which they 
were by no means fitted to exercise. Upon 
this ground alone it was desirable to pass - 
a provisional measure exempting trade so. 
cieties from the forfeiture of those privi- 
leges which they had enjoyed prior to the 
recent judgment; and he should defer pro. 
ceeding with his Motion on that subject, 
in the hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would see the propriety of his proposal. 
Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, that as 
a manufacturer, he had had a great deal 
to do with the employment of labour; and, 
as far as he could judge, the law as it stood 
enabled both the workman to sell his labour 
at the best price he could obtain for it, and 
themanufacturer to buy labour at the cheap- 
est, without molestation. The establish- 
ment with which he was connected engaged 
a short time ago to build a warehouse ; but 
the master mason found great difficulty 
with his men, who, notwithstanding that 
he increased their wages and shortened 
their hours of labour, all struck at an 
hour’s notice. He said, that were he to 
submit to their demands he should soon 
have a repetition of the misconduct. The 
firm offered the master every.ussistance in 
their power; and after the landlord of a 
beer-shop, who had been found intimidat- 
ing new men who sought for employment, 
had been summoned before a magistrate 
and sent for a term to Wakefield House 
of Correction without the option of a fine, 
and had his “ topping” cut off—much to 
his astonishment—there was no further 
difficulty, and the work proceeded. There 
was a good deal of unreasonable feeling 
abroad that it was wrong for working 
men to stand to sell their labour at the 
best price; but it must be remembered 
that their labour was the only thing 
they had to sell, and the best thing 
to do was to leave these matters to 
take their natural course. Although his 
firm employed about 5,000 people, they 
had not had a strike for twenty-five 
years. It was a great mistake on the part 
of employers to suppose that the lowest 
priced labour was always the cheapest. If 
aman wanted to succeed in life, it was 
not by paying a less price for labour than 
his neighbours; because by paying a little 
more than others he would secure the best 
workmen in the district, and by having 
the best workmen he would be much better 
able to compete in the market than those 
who payed a smaller rate. As when they 
went to sell goods, so when they went to 
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buy labour they must meet argument by ar- 
ment, and in his opinion in the trades 
differences that had occurred the fault was 
quite as much with the masters as with the 
jmen. If there was not so much desire to 
‘run down the price of labour, and masters 
| showed a more conciliatory spirit, there 
| would be fewer strikes and outrages. If 
| the law was imperfect, by all means let 
} it be remedied. He thought it was not 
far from what it should be. They must 
- not expect too much of Parliament. Any- 
thing practical that was to be accomplished 
must be brought about by the wise discre- 
tion of the masters and workmen in their 
dealings between themselves. If masters 
would try to get the best productions in- 
stead of the cheapest there would be fewer 
strikes. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had been so 
often appealed to by friends of trade socie- 
ties in reference to proceedings in that 
House, that he felt called upon to say a 
word upon the subject under discussion. 
No one could object to an inquiry into 
what had taken place at Sheffield; but the 
proceeding recommended by the Home 
Secretary was one which would be received 
with astonishment by the great body of 
the working people of the country. If he 
understood rightly, the Commission was to 
be appointed to inquire into the effect upon 
the industry of the country of trade so- 
cieties legally and properly conducted. 
Parliament had long since recognised the 
legality and policy of trade societies. [Mr. 
Watpote dissented.] When Mr. Hume’s 
Act passed, Parliament certainly recognised 
their legality. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Rolt) shook his head, and seemed 
to think that legal trade societies did not 
exist, but Parliament had certainly recog- 
nised the status of societies having legal 
objects in view. He entirely objected to 
the proposal of the Government that any 
Chief Justice, however learned, should sit 
in judgment on one of the gravest politi- 
cal questions of the day, and undertake 
to decide whether institutions which had 
long existed under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment were or were not legal, and whether 
they conduced to the prosperity of the 
trade of the country. The inquiry would 
obviously be useless, unless if the Chief Jus- 
tice’s judgment were against trade societies 
they were to be repressed, and to return to 
the state of the law previous to 1824. It 
could have no other effect than to destroy 
any remaining feeling of confidence in the 
minds of the working classes with refer- 
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ence to the conduct of Parliament. It 
was quite another thing to inquire whether 
any abuse, any illegal acts, had been per- 
petrated under the name of trades socie- ~ 
ties. Nobody could better inquire into that 
subject than the late Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas; but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman did not contemplate going 
beyond that. The right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested courts of conciliation or ar- 
bitration—was the Commission to investi- 
gate that subject? Some four years ago 
he had devoted to it much time in a Com- 
mittee upstairs; a Bill had been carefully 
framed for the establishment of these 
courts, and it passed that House without 
opposition. It had been rejected, how- 
ever, by the other House in the most con- 
temptuous manner, without consideration, 
without reflection, and, he ventured to 
add, without intelligence. The House of 
Lords, therefore, were answerable for the 
present state of things, and any acerbity 
of feeling which might exist between em- 
ployers and workmen. It was not neces- 
sary to have a Commission to re-consider 
that question. He hoped the labours of 
the Commission would be limited to the 
investigation of the illegal acts of trades 
unions, and that it would not enter into 
an inquiry whether acts perfectly lawful 
have been favourable or unfavourable to 
the trade of the country. The decision 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench that a par- 
-ticular rule was illegal might be right ; 
but the effect of the decision in making 
the society itself illegal was unreasonable. 
The most convenient course would be for 
the right hon. Gentleman at once to bring 
in a Bill to declare that illegal rules in 
benefit societies should not be enforced, 
but that the other objects of such societies, 
which were most beneficial to the working 
people and advantageous to the country 
at large, should remain. It was mons- 
trous that, because some illegal rule had 
crept in, therefore funds which had been 
subscribed to meet cases of sickness should 
be left at the mercy of any one to swallow 
up for his own benefit. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has founded 
his argument upon quite an imaginary 
opinion, which he has attributed to me. 
He seems to think that my opinion is that 
there is no such thing as a lawful trade 
society. I entirely disclaim entertaining 
such an opinion. I know that there are 
many legal trade societies. I entertain 
no doubt that the great majority of trade 
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societies are legal societies. But it is also 
true that there are many of such societies 
which approach very near to the line of 
illegality. The whole object of this Com- 
mission is not to ascertain whether there 
are any legal or illegal trades societies, 
but to inquire into the actual operation of 
trade societies now existing. ‘That is the 
point to be ascertained by this Commission 
—to ascertain their laws and regulations, 
and the nature of their operations. I 
think an inquiry of this kind is actually 
necessary to the legislation which all appear 
to think desirable. The point we have to 
settle is this. There is a broad dif- 
ference between a criminal act and an 
illegal agreement. It is not a mere play 
upon words to make a distinction between 
a criminal act and an illegal act. The law 
recognises such a distinction, and the 
uncertainty of its application lies not in 
the law, but in the application of the law 
to the facts. An agreement may be wholly 
illegal, and yet the entering into it not 
necessarily criminal. All agree that ge- 
neral restrictions on trade are illegal; 
but agreements for that purpose, though 
illegal, are not for that reason merely 
criminal. The question of illegal agree- 


ments and their consequences is a fit 
subject for inquiry. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I have seen many decisions, 
pronouncing agreements null and void 
because they were in restraint of trade, 


which I much regretted. But to say 
that I would therefore sweep away this 
broad principle, which at any rate is 
something upon which the Courts of Law 
can rest in furtherance of an important 
public end, is an assertion which a bold 
man may make, but at which any man who 
has had experience in Courts of Law would 
hesitate. It appears to me that what 
is wanted on this subject is inquiry, 
with a view it may be to modify and to 
regulate the law, and, above all, to make 
intelligible to the working classes the prin- 
ciple that an act which is not criminal 
may be illegal, for upon that subject there 
is great confusion in their minds. If by 
inquiry you can modify or regulate this 
principle, and show the working classes 
that restrictions on trade, though not 
criminal may be illegal, I am sure you 
would be doing much to promote those bene- 
volent objects which the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Thomas Hughes) and others 
have at heart. The whole object of the 
inquiry is a beneficial one. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that the Commission is to 
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inquire into the trade outrages, and then 
into the general effect of trade societies, 
That is not'so. The object of the Com. ,_ 
mission is to inquire into the nature of / 
the laws regulating trade societies, and 
into the effects of those societies upon the 
working men and the employers of labour, 
with the view, amongst other things, to 
obtain information to enable us to con- 
sider how far we should modify, regulate, 
or qualify the principle that agreements 
in restraint of trade are illegal. Such an 
inquiry is all important. It is, of course, 
impossible to conduct it without reference 
to the outrages that have occurred ; and it 
is also impossible satisfactorily to legislate 
upon the subject without further infor- 
mation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
object of this Commision was so excellent, 
and it was brought forward in a spirit with 
which they must all so much sympathize, 
that he did not like to appear to approach 
it in a hostile spirit. If it were possible 
for the House by any means to put an 
end to differences between employers and 
workmen, no one would like to throw any 
obstacle in the way of the accomplishment 
of such an object. But, after the state- 
ments which had been made, he could not 
help thinking that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary was attempting 
to do that which, in practice, would be 
found very difficult—namely, to make one 
Commission serve for two very different 
purposes, and which must to some extent 
interfere with each other. The Commis- 
sion was first to ascertain by a general 
inquiry whether that House could with 
advantage adopt fresh legislation in respect 
to trades unions; and it was also, as he 
understood, next to discover, if possible, 
the perpetrators of acts of violence at 
Sheffield. These two matters were more 
fit for the consideration of two separate 
Commissions than of one. For the purpose 
of considering whether that House could 
with advantage adopt fresh legislation, he 
conceived that the Commission ought to 
be of a representative character ; and he 
must say he did not see that there was 
any cause to object to the constitution of 
the Commission on that ground, particu- 
larly as the right hon. Gentleman had 
acceded to the request of the working 
men to have upon it a gentleman—Mr. 
Harrison — in whom, according to the 
hon. Member (Mr. Thomas Hughes), they 
reposed full confidence—as their advocate. 
It appeared to be fairly chosen, But 
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surely a representative Commission was 
hardly a proper body to discharge the 
judicial function of discovering the perpe- 
trators of acts of violence at Sheffield. 
For such a purpose a very small and ab- 
solutely impartial Commission, consisting 
of the late Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and one or two assessors, would be 
better suited. He admitted that there 
were grounds for a general inquiry; but 
he was of opinion, like the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Sir Francis Crossley), 
that they must not be too sanguine as to 
what could be done. Far more could be 
effected by the influence of public opinion 
than by any law. Certain objects were 
to be aimed at, Every facility should be 
given to workmen, not only to sell their 
labour to the greatest advantage, but to 
combine for the purpose of obtaining, by 
all constitutional means, the best price for 
it. “They ought, at the same time, to be 
prevented from coercing others. It was 
desirable that the law on this point should 
be defined, as it did not appear to be ac- 
curately defined at present. With respect 


to the late decision on trades unions, there 
could be no question that it had thrown 
many of them, whose objects were quite 


innocent, outside the pale of the law, and 
that was a state of things which was as 
adverse to the employer as to the work- 
man, for nothing could be worse for an 
employer than to force his workmen into 
illegality by taking from them the protec- 
tion which was denied to other associa- 
tions. He was glad a noble Lord (Lord St. 
Leonards) had brought the subject of con- 
ciliation courts forward in another place. 
He thought that some good might be done 
by the formation of such courts as ex- 
isted in France for the settlement of dif- 
ferences between employers and workmen. 
He again strongly recommended that the 
matters proposed to be submitted to the 
Commission should be kept distinct, and 
that two separate Commissions should be 
issued. If only one Commission were ap- 
pointed, a great deal of time must be 
consumed before any Report could be 
made, and the workmen would have a 
right to complain that their case was pre- 
judiced by being joined together with a 
special case of violence at Sheffield. 

Mx. BARROW said, he did not like to 
hear things stated as facts which were not 
facts. He believed there was great anxiety 
in the country that the organization of 
trade societies should be inquired into. 
He assured the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for the city of Oxford (Mr. Neate), 
that the most intelligent of the labouring 
classes with whom he was acquainted 
were now engaged in forming societies 
free and clear of trades unions. They 
called them “ Free Labour Societies,” be- 
cause they were satisfied’ that from the 
conduct of trades unions labour was not 
free. The working classes would, he be- 
lieved, repudiate the tyranny of the trades 
unions, whether this House legislated on 
the subjector not. But there was a strong 
feeling in the country for legislation on 
the subject. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be dis- 
couraged by the criticisms on his proposal 
which he had heard in the House, for he 
believed that the working classes were 
very anxious that this question should be 
taken up by the Government. Thecourse 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
would be attended with great benefit. He 
was on the Committee which had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, and he must say that the Bill to 
which his hon. Friend had referred did not 
pass because the public mind was not then 
ripe for its discussion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that there was 
a great desire on the part of the working 
men to have this inquiry instituted. He 
believed that something might be effected 
by this means in removing the difficulties 
attending the question of strikes. There 
could be no doubt that a man had a perfect 
right to obtain the highest wages which 
he could; but what was objected to in the 
interest of the working man himself, and 
also of the country at large, was, that 
there was a third power introduced be- 
tween the workmen and the masters which 
took the form of a formidable protection, 
carried out by means of these trade unions. 
Large sums of money were raised by these 
unions for the purpose of sustaining the 
men while they demanded a particular sum 
for their work irrespective of the law of 
supply and demand. This was a system 
of protection which must defeat itself. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) said that 
no result could be arrived at which would 
be satisfactory to the working class; but 
he (Mr. Whalley) had known of three ex- 
tensive strikes which had been voluntarily 
abandoned by the men in consequence of 
their being convinced by argument that 
they were attempting to carry out a sys- 
tem of protection. As another reason for 
having this inquiry, he might state that in 
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his own district, where efforts had been 
made to put an end to strikes, the most 
formidable difficulty which they had had 
to encounter were certain egregious falla- 
cies which had been put forward under 
the authority of the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill). For in- 
stance, he was quoted on one occasion as 
having stated, in one of his authoritative 
books, that it was quite justifiable for work- 
men not only to combine for a particular 
sort of work, and for a fixed rate of 
wages, irrespective of demand and supply; 
but that further than this, they were jus- 
tified in adopting rules for the purpose of 
preventing too great a number of persons 
from entering into that trade and so estab- 
lishing an injurious competition. When 
such arguments were put forward, he 
thought that it was quite necessary that 
there should be an inquiry in order to find 
an answer to such opinions. For his part, 
he believed that the inquiry would be of 
the greatest benefit. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had somewhat mistaken the nature of this 
Bill. The object of the Bill was not simply 
to give Parliamentary powers tothe Com- 
mission to detect the perpetrators of the 
outrages at Sheffield, but in the inquiry 
into trades unions and associations, they 
were to have regard to the outrages 
which were alleged to have been perpe- 
trated by means of these trades unions 
and associations, and to see how far 
such outrages were or were not .con- 
nected with the organization and rules 
of these trades unions and associa- 
tions. It was therefore a part, and, 
indeed, a necessary part of the subject, 
according to all the regulations and to all 
the workings of these institutions, to see 
whether the unions had led to any great 
extent to acts of outrage and violence, 
such as had taken place. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would therefore see that if this 
Commission had been issued independently 
of a direction to inquire into the particular 
Sheffield outrage, still the Commission 
would not have done its duty if it had not 
inquired into the working of these unions 
in reference to all acts of aggression against 
workmen. It was therefore a necessary 
part of the inquiry ; and that it should be 
carried on by a Commission having Par- 
liamentary powers would only have this 
effect, that they could more thoroughly 
investigate the subject, and thereby enable 
Parliament to deal more satisfactorily with 
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it. The hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) en-. 
larged upon the importance—in which he 
fully with him—of having tribu- 
nals established for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the differences between workmen and 
their employers. The hon. Gentleman 
totally misapprehended him if he thought 
for a moment that he (Mr. Walpole) was 
not of opinion that the hon. Member took 
great pains to establish such tribunals, 
He was perfectly aware that this was so. 
So long ago as Mr. Hume’s Committee, 
there was a recommendation that there 
should be means found for settling such 
disputes. They did not attempt to define 
the means, but very few attempts in that 
direction had been made in Parliament 
until lately. Although the hon. Member’s 
Bill had failed in the House of Lords, yet 
it was, perhaps, in consequence of this 
that a noble and learned Lord had now 
taken up the subject. The failure of that 
Bill was no reason for issuing the Commis- 
sion; but still, if there were to be a Com- 
mission, surely the investigation should be 
completed, and should include this branch 
of the subject. He believed that there 
was no part of the matter more important 
than that there should be tribunals in 
which both masters and men should have 
confidence; and he believed that they 
would be better constituted for having the 
opinions of masters and men directly 
brought before the Commission, which 
should, as it were, set its seal on that 
which would be the best mode of securing 
the desired end. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Neate) would find that it was not so easy 
a matter to alter the law in the point he 
alluded to. The real fact was that the 
whole question of the legality of these 
unions, with reference to questions like 
that that had recently arisen in the 
Queen’s Bench, turned upon this, what 
were to be the rules which were to sane- 
tion the status of such unions, so that 
they might be able to enforce their civil 
rights against members of their own body, 
and also against strangers, without tres- 
passing upon the laws of the land in those 
respects in which laws were deemed neces- 
sary for the freedom of trade, or for other 
purposes, which, if they were not ob- 
served, would enable such societies to com- 
mit acts which they were now not per- 
mitted to do. It was the rules of these 
societies upon which the difficulties arose. 
There was no difficulty if the societies 
were simply for friendly or benevolent 
purposes, legalized by the Act of George IV, 
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apart from combining for the settlement 
of wages to be worked for and the hours 
of work ; but if they went beyond into 
matters which the law did not recognise 
as legal, then there was established a state 
of things that might or might not be good, 
according to the rules for the organization 
of these societies. Although they could 
insist upon all their civil rights whilst 
they kept within certain bounds, yet be- 
yond them they could not go until the 
Legislature had determined that what was 
now contrary to law should no longer be 
so. The hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) said 
that this Commission would be taken in 
a spirit (which was certainly not intended) 
of an inquiry hostile to working men ; 
but all he (Mr. Walpole) could say was, 
that he had at that time several applica- 
tions from working men asking for inquiry. 
And, in conclusion, he would express his 
own belief that this inquiry would do a 
great deal of good, and be beneficial to all 
concerned in trade, as well as to the coun- 
try in general. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for facilitating in certain cases the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners appointed to make 
inquiry respecting Trades Unions and other asso- 
ciations of employers or workmen, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Watroxe, Lord Joun 
Manners, and Sir Starrorp Norrucors. 


CRIMINAL LAW BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, in moving 
for leave to introduce a Bill to remove 
some defects in the administration of 
the Criminal Law, said, the measure 
was not one of an extensive nature, 
and was entirely directed to the removal 
of evils which had come under his own 
observation in the Central Criminal Court, 
in which he had the honour to preside. 
The House was aware that at present 
ample means were taken to secure the 
attendance and provide for the remunera- 
tion of witnesses whose evidence was neces- 
sary to establish the guilt of the prisoner. 
He proposed by the Bill to extend that 
power, so that it should not be confined 
to the witnesses who were required to 
establish the prisoner’s guilt, but should 
also apply to witnesses who might establish 
his innocence. That was a matter of great 
importance to the due administration of 
justice. When prisoners made statements 
in their own defence, he had not unfre- 
quently felt ashamed in asking them whe- 
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ther they had any witnesses to call, 
knowing, as he did, that they had no pe- 
cuniary means of compelling the attendance 
of witnesses who might or might not prove 
their innocence. It was, of course, neces- 
sary to provide safeguards against the 
abuse of this privilege, the nature and 
merits of which would be best considered 
in Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was requested by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
who was then absent, to say that any mea- 
sure on such a subject introduced by the 
learned Recorder was entitled to great 
attention and respect. That point of the 
proposed Bill which provided for the at- 
tendance of witnesses on behalf of the 
accused was entitled to favourable conside- 
ration, although the power might be much 
abused unless carefully guarded. He, of 
course, offered no opposition to the intro- 
duction of the measure; but it must be 
understood that the Government would 
reserve to itself the right to form an 
opinion on the Bill and its details, unless 
it was laid before the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to remove some defects in the administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Russext Gurver and Mr. Coterince. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 


Mr. Srzaxer acquainted the House, 
that his Warrant for the appointment of 
Members to serve on the General Com- 
mittee of Elections was upon the Table : 
— Warrant read as followeth :— 

Pursuant to the provisions of ‘The Election 
Petitions Act, 1848,”’ I do hereby appoint Samuel 
Whitbread, esquire, Member for the Borough of 
Bedford ; James Clay, esquire, Member for the 
Town of Kingston upon Hull ; The honourable 
Edward Frederic Leveson Gower, Member for the 
Borough of Bodmin; Sir Frederick William Hey- 
gate, baronet, Member for the County of London- 
derry ; George Sclater-Booth, esquire, Member 
for the Northern Division of the County of South- 
ampton ; and Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, ba- 
ronet, Member for the County of Perth; to be 
Members of the General Committee of Elections 
for the present Session. Given under my hand 
this eighth day of February, 1867. 

Joun Evetrn Denison, Speaker. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
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Bill to open the Professorships of Anatomy and 
Chirurgery, Chemistry and Botany, in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, to all persons, irrespective of 
their religious creed. 
Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lawson and Mr. Suttivaw. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 


MINES, 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Acts for the Regulation and 
Inspection of Mines, and into the complaints con- 
tained in Petitions from Miners of Great Britain 
with reference thereto, which were presented to 
the House during Session 1865.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) 


LIBEL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Loautey, Bill to 
amend the Law of Libel, and thereby to secure 
more effectually the liberty of the Press, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Cotman O’Loguten and 
Mr. Baines. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Ten o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 11, 1867. 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND). 


Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, notice had been given in the other 
House that Bills relating to the improve- 
ment of the tenure of land in Ireland 
would be shortly introduced. He was 
afraid that those Bills would not deal with 
the whole of the question, but only with 
a part of it; and as his wish was that the 
question should be very fully discussed 
when it came on in that House, he would, 
on Monday next, call the attention of their 
Lordships to the subject, and lay upon the 
table a Bill which was nearly the same as 
the one he introduced last year. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Bisnor or DOWN, in moving for 
Returns respecting the Established Church 
(Ireland), said, he did not intend to open 
up the great question of the Irish Church 
at present—a question which must some 
day receive solution at the hands of Par- 
liament—for the present, he would content 
himself with stating that the rulers of the 
Church were quite aware that there existed 
defects in relation to the Established 
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Church in Ireland which required remedy, 
and anomalies in its constitution, and in 
the distribution of its endowment, which 
required to be carefully considered and 
amended. No matter what the protesta- 
tions of attachment to the Church might be, 
or however high the office he might hold 
in it, he could not look upon any one as 
a safe friend or a wise counsellor, who 
justified the one or palliated the other, 
As this question must sooner or later come 
before the Legislature, it was just, reason- 
able, and right that he should seek to 
place in their Lordships’ hands reliable 
Returns, so that when the question came 
on to be discussed, their Lordships might 
be able to give their best attention to it. 
The enemies of the Church in Ireland 
sought its fall and destruction ; but if the 
rulers of the Church would bring in a 
well-considered and wise measure of reform 
in the Church, their enemies’ wild cry for 
destruction would awaken no response in 
the hearts of the people of Ireland, and 
would have no weight with thoughtful 
men. He would just add that he believed 


the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in Ireland 
disposed of the funds in their. hands with 
great judgment and prudence. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, 

Return from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(Ireland) of the Gross and Net Revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland; specifying the 
various Heads from which such Revenues are 
derived, and including the Revenues of the Church 
now in the Hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners derived from‘ Ecclesiastical Sources ; Also, 

Statement of the Charges and Deductions which 
constitute the Difference between Gross and Net 
Revenues : Also, r 

The Total Amount received by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for the Purchase of Per- 
petuities : Also, 

The present Amount invested: Also, 

Payments to Vicars Choral and Curates of sus- 
pended Benefices; specifying to what Cathedral 
such Vicars Choral are attached, and the Names 
of the suspended Benefices, and Amount paid in 
each Case: Also, 

Payments in Augmentation of small Benefices 
from the Funds belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, with the Name of each Benefice 
and the Amount of Augmentation : Also, 

The Annual Amount paid by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the Payment of Parish Clerks 
Salaries: And also, 

The Annual Amount paid by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to provide Communion Elements. 
—(The Bishop of Down.) 


Tue Arcunisnor or DUBLIN said, he 
was not able to support the Motion of the 
right rev. Prelate; but that was not from 
any desire not to see all anomalies in the 
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Irish Church removed, but simply upon 
the ground that these Returns would 
involve a vast deal of labour to a large 
body of persons, and that even if they 
were made they would be superfluous, as 
the information sought for was already in 
their Lordships’ hands. Most of it was 
to be obtained from the Annual Report 
furnished by the Commissioners ; some of 
the facts were to be found in an Act of 
William IV. ; and Returns made on the 
Motion of Captain Stacpoole in 1864 gave 
other portions of the information now 
asked for. Under these circumstances, he 
would request the right rev. Prelate to with- 
draw his Motion, or if he did not do so he 
should ask their Lordships to negative it. 

Tue Bisnor or DOWN wished to state 
that the most rev. Prelate was in error in 
stating that the Returns sought for were 
easily accessible, for the fact was they were 
spread over many years, and were set forth 
in different reports. 

Tae Manrgusss or CLANRICARDE 
thought the Motion ought to be acceded 
to. The only reason given why these 
Returns should not be given in the form 
set forth, was that they would cause extra 
labour to some persons, but that was in 
truth no reason at all. The Returns asked 
for ought to be presented to the House in 
acompendious form. He certainly could 
not understand how their preparation 
could cost much labour, for the right rev. 
Prelate who offered the objection stated 
in so doing that the greater part of the 
information sought already existed, though 
scatteredin numerous miscellancous papers. 
A right rev. Prelate had moved for these 
Returns, and it would seem strange to the 
public if they were refused at the instance 
of his most rev. Brother. 

Tue Easrt or DERBY was desirous 
that every necessary information should be 
furnished ; but out of the eight queries 
presented by the right rev. Prelate, infor- 
mation had already been given in reply to 
seven; and a Motion for a Return was at 
present before the other House, which 
would be agreed to by the Government. 
That Return would furnish the necessary 
information asked for by the eighth query. 
It seemed to him to be imposing unneces- 
sary expense and trouble to call a second 
time for information which had already 
been given in another form. 

Tne Bishop or DOWN was surprised 
at the Government conceding to a popular 
assembly a demand which was refused 
when made in the higher branch of the 
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Legislature. The Motion, too, in the 
House of Commons, instead of referring 
to one point only, was of a most volumi- 
nous character. 

Lorv CRANWORTH suggested that 
the right rev. Prelate should assimilate the 
terms of his Motion as regarded the in- 
formation not already granted, with those 
of the Motion to be made in the other 
House of Parliament and which was to be 
given to the Government. 

Tse Eart or DERBY had not the 
slightest objection to concurring in the 
right rev. Prelate’s Motion if he would 
make it more agreeable to that moved in 
the other House. What he objected to 


was the furnishing the same information 
in different forms, a practice which would 
entail a great deal of unnecessary work 
upon the office. 


On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock., 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 11, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Sexecr Commitree—On Standing 
Orders nominated ; Committee of Selection 
nominated ; Printing appointed ; Public Peti- 
tions appointed and nominated. 

Suprry— considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[February 8] reported. 

Pusiic Bitt—Ordered—Valuation of Property. 

First Reading—Valuation of Property [12]. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, during the recess, 
there has been issued from the Home 
Office any Circular addressed to the Trus- 
tees of those Turnpike Trusts which were 
scheduled for discontinuance in the Conti- 
nuance Act of last Session; if so, what is 
the nature of that Circular, and do the 
Government contemplate legislation upon 
the subject of the turnpike system during 
the present Session? There was also a 
supplementary Question which he wished 
to ask—namely, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to re-introduce that 
compensation clause on the same subject 
which he had had the honour of inserting 
in the Continuance Bill of last Session, 
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which the right hon. Gentleman omitted, 
but which being afterwards moved by the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire was 
unanimously adopted in that House, though 
it was rejected in another place? As he 
had not given notice of his intention to 
ask this Question, he would, of course, 
postpone it if necessary. 

Mr. WALPOLE: It will be in the 
recollection of the House that a vast num- 
ber of turnpike trusts—many more than 
usual—were included in the Bill of last 
Session; and inasmuch as several persons 
were affected by that Act, they were pro- 
mised at the time of the discussion that 
they should have an opportunity of stating 
their case before the Home Secretary. 
Accordingly, in the course of the autumn 
a circular was issued, inviting, in fact, any 
observations which they might have to 
make upon it. That is the answer which 
I have to make to the first part of the 
Question of my hon. Friend. With regard 
to the nature of the circular, I think I 
have explained that. As for the second 
part of his Question, as to intended legis- 
lation on the subject, I must frankly own 
that so great are the difficulties that I 
cannot at present promise legislation on 
the subject. As to the other Question of 


which my hon. Friend has not given notice, 
I would rather postpone my reply to it. 


BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL GROUND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Government are aware that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have received 
from the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don an offer 

“To undertake the charge of the Bunhill 
Fields burial ground as trustees for the public, 
defraying the cost of watching, maintaining, and 
keeping it in a proper condition, planting trees 
and shrubs, keeping up the gravel walks, and 
preserving the tombs, so that it may form, within 
proper hours, and under proper regulations, a de- 
cent and ornamental open space of the Metropolis, 
covenanting that, in the event of failure in these 
respects, it should revert to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,” 
and that such offer has been declined by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: There are some ques- 
tions which it is hardly possible to answer 
with a single negative or affirmative, and 
this is one of them. I believe there was 
some such application made some time ago 
on the part of the City of London to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners with the view 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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of preserving the burial grounds as an 
ornamental open space; but, inasmuch as 
there are large claims made on the City of 
London with reference to that subject, 
and as a vast deal of negotiation has been 
going on with regard to it, I believe the 
best answer I can give to the Question is 
to inform the hon. Gentleman that an un- 
opposed Motion will be made to-night for 
the production of all the Correspondence 
on this subject, which I believe will supply 
all the information which the hon. Gentle. 
man desires to possess, 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the Re- 
turns of the ‘‘ Number of Miles Travelled 
by Trains,’ printed on page 27 of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 483, ordered to be 
printed 7th August, 1866, are made up by 
the several Companies referred to on one 
and the same principle ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was unable to state on what principle 
railway companies made up these returns. 
He believed that all the companies used 
the same form. And as they wished to 
know the number of miles proper travelled, 
exclusive of shunting and unprofitable tra- 
velling, he would next year alter the ques- 
tions put to the railway companies, so as 
to meet the hon. Gentleman’s wishes. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE 
EAST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If any steps have been 
taken towards carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
of last Session with reference to Postal 
Communication with the East? 

Mr. HUNT stated, that on the Ist of 
this month formal notice was given to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company to terminate their contract with 
regard to the India and China mails, 80 
that Her Majesty’s Government might be 
placed in a position to contract for the 
conveyance of mails once a week to Bom- 
bay. With regard to the contract for the 
conveyance of the Australian mails, Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought it better 
to defer giving notice until after they bad 
received from the colonies their replies to 
communications which have been addressed 
to them on the subject. 
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BARRICADE AROUND HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DYCE NICOL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When the present 
barricade around Hyde Park is likely to 
be removed ; and what description of Fence 
is to be erected in place of it ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: The Park 
Lane section of the fences is under con- 
tract to be completed by the 15th of Oc- 
tober next. Other portions of the fences 
are contracted to be completed by the 15th 
of July next year. The character of the 
fence is a substantial one of iron, and I 
hope, to a certain extent, ornamental. It 
will be set in a granite curb. 


PUBLIC RECORDS OF IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROWLAND BLENNERHASSET 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the Government intend to take 
any steps to regulate the custody of the 
Records and Rolls of Ireland? 

Lorp NAAS: The attention of the Go- 
_ vernment has been directed to this question 
during the recess, and I hope to be able 
in the course of a very few days to submit 
a measure on the subject to Parliament. 


ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Caprain GRIDLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the Army Es- 
timates will be laid upon the table of the 
House ; and, whether they will be con- 
sidered before the Navy Estimates? 

Grenerat PEEL: The Army Estimates 
will be laid upon the table of the House 
on Monday next, and I shall bring them 
forward at the earliest possible period, of 
which I will give due notice. At present, 
I am unable to say whether they will 
precede the Navy Estimates. 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce a measure for 
the more effectual discovery and punish- 
ment of persons using false weights and 
measures, in order thata practice disgrace- 
ful to the trading community, and espe- 
cially prejudicial to the interests of the 
poorer classes may be put a stop to? 

Mz. WALPOLE: I have to inform my 
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noble Friend that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure on 
the subject. 


JAMAICA—GENERAL O’CONNOR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, When the Return ordered 
in August last referring to the Correspond- 
ence of the Horse Guards with General 
O’Connor will be laid upon the table? 

GeveraL PEEL: In answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that I 
have already laid the papers on the table 
of the House. 


INSURRECTION IN CRETE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GREGORY wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
How soon the Papers will be laid upon 
the table with reference to the Cretan 
Insurrection ? 

Lorv STANLEY: I laid them on the 
table ten minutes ago. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Order for Consideration of so much of 
Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech as 
relates to the Representation of the People 
in Parliament read. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER: I move that the paragraph of 
Tue Quren’s Sreecu that relates to the 
Representation of the People in Parlia- 
ment may be read at the table. 

Paragraph in Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of the Session read, as follows :— 

“* Your Attention will again be called to the 
State of the Representation of the People in 
Parliament ; and I trust that your Delibe- 
rations, conducted in a Spirit of Moderation 
and mutual Forbearance, may lead to the 
Adoption of Measures which, without un- 
duly disturbing the Balance of political 
Power, shall freely extend the Elective 
Franchise.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish, Sir, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, clearly to convey 
to the House the interpretation which 
they put upon those gracious words that 
have just been read, and which, under 
their advice, Her Majesty deigned to ad- 
dress to her Parliament. They are signi- 
ficant words. Her Majesty from the 
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Throne appeals to the House of Commons, 
in deliberating on the ‘most important 
question of politics—namely, the distribu- 
tion of power in a State—that they should 
divest themselves of that party spirit 
which, generally speaking, is the legiti- 
mate and efficient, the customary and con- 
stitutional, influence by which all great 
public questions in this day are brought 
to a satisfactory settlement. Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are the last men in 
this House who would depreciate the im- 
portance of party; they are the last men 
who would wish to derogate from its 
legitimate function. In their opinion 
party organization is the condition of Par- 
liamentary government, and without it 
they see no security for either efficiency or 
independence in a popular assembly. Nor, 
least of all, Sir, on this occasion are they 
inclined in any way to refrain from ap- 
pealing to the support of those with whom, 
for long years of public alliance and pri- 
vate friendship, they have been connected 
in this House. On the contrary, they 
feel—painfully and profoundly feel—that 
this is the occasion of all others when they 
would have most earnestly to appeal for a 
continuance of that support, of that con- 
fidence, of that sympathy, of that friend- 


ship, and even of that forbearance on 
which they before rested with assurance. 
Sir, the meaning that they attribute to 
those words is that, under the circum- 
stances in which the House finds itself, 
it was in our opinion expedient that Par- 
liamentary Reform should no longer be a enjoyed and practised. 


question which should decide the fate of | 
Ministries. Sir, we have arrived at that 
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which dealt with this subject and failed, 
In the year 1854 there was a Coalition 
Government, headed by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, which attempted to deal with this 
question and failed. In the year 1859 
there was a Conservative Government, 
headed by the Earl of Derby, which 
attempted to deal with this question 
and failed. In the year 1860 there 
was a moderate Liberal Government, 
headed by Lord Palmerston, which at- 
tempted to deal with this question, and 
failed. In the year 1866 there was a 
Government which I will not, notwith- 
standing the present rage for analysis, 
describe as an immoderate Liberal Govern- 
ment—headed again by Earl Russell— 
which attempted to deal with this ques- 
tion and failed. 

There may be some who will urge these 
circumstances as arguments to show that 
the question is one which ought not to 
have been dealt with, that there was no 
necessity whatever to draw the attention 
of Parliament to its consideration. Sir, 
all that I have to say on the part of my 
Colleagues is that this is not the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. In the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
seeds for, perhaps, the most considerable 
portion of those changes that we contem- 
plate, were sown in the memorable Act 
of 1832. Until the Act of 1832 was 
passed the claims of the labouring classes 
to a share in our Parliamentary system 
were acknowledged, and their rights were 
Although the 
mode by which they were asserted may 
not have been happily adapted to the cir- 


conclusion with the conviction that it is | cumstances of the present century, there 
one consistent with our duty and our|can be no doubt that those claims were 
honour as public men, and we hope that) definitely acknowledged and acted upon. 


the House of Commons, notwithstanding 
that expression of opinion from a very 
limited quarter, after due consideration, 
will also be of opinion that such a course 
is compatible on their part with all those 
principles and all those sentiments that 
ought to influence public men. And, Sir, 
we have arrived at that conclusion, that it 
is not for the advantage of the country 
that Parliamentary Reform should be a 
question that should decide the fate of a 
Ministry, that it should not be what is 
commonly called a party question, for this 
simple but to us irresistible reason, that all 
parties in the State have attempted to deal 
with it, and all parties in the State have 
failed. In 1852 there was a pure Whig 
Government, headed by Lord John Russell, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Before the Act of 1832, for example, it 
was possible for the labouring classes to 
return both Members for Preston, a town 
of now nearly 100,000 inhabitants; they 
might also have returned two for the city 
of Coventry, then, as now, the seat of 
an important and ingenious branch of our 
manufactures; and there were a great 
many places in England in which they 
exercised a considerable, if not a prepon- 
derating, influence. But it was thought 
fit at that time to abolish those rights and 
privileges. I think myself—I thought so 
then—that was a great error. It is fair 
to admit that, as they were then enjoyed 
and practised, those rights were, perhaps, 
ill adapted to our present social state; and 
though the labouring classes, in the ‘most 
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considerable seats of labour, might under 
the old machinery not have been repre- 
sented, that was not a reason for abolish- 
ing the rights, but rather for remodelling 
them, and adapting them to the new cir- 
cumstances with which statesmen then 
had to deal. Nor, Sir, did the abolition 
of those rights pass unregarded in this 
House. Those who were the framers of 
the Reform Bill, and who were supported 
with enthusiasm by powerful classes, were 
able then to override the objections from 
influential quarters. They were warned 
by some of the most eminent authorities 
of this House as to the danger and im- 
policy of the course they were pursuing. 
The memorable words of Sir Robert Peel 
on this subject are familiar to the House. 
He warned the Government of the day 
that in putting an end to the rights of 
freemen as they then existed, and termi- 
nating all those other means by which the 
householder in many boroughs registered 
his vote and exercised it, they were em- 
barking in a course which eventually must 
involve them in great danger and inconve- 
nience. The rights of those electors which 
were then attacked were not lost for want 
of advocacy—and advocacy of the highest 
and ablest character—in this House. One 
of the most shining lights of our time, 
Sir William Follet, brought those claims 
before the House on more than one occa- 
sion with that eloquence for which he 
was remarkable, and that power of argu- 
ment for which he was distinguished, The 
rights of the existing generation were, in 
another place, not only vindicated, but 
saved by no less a person than Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Sir, I would not, especially after men- 
tioning such names, refer to anything I 
have myself expressed. Under no circum- 
stance, indeed, would I refer to anything 
I have said here, merely in vindication of 
myself or my ownconduct. But if I have 
made a declaration upon a public question 
of importance as the organ of a party; if 
I have been requested by men of eminence 
to express an opinion upon some subject 
of public importance in this House, I 
think it is no assumption to refer to it, not 
as the expression of an individual, but, as 
in a certain sense historic, as illustrative 
of the conduct and opinion of a party. 
Now, Sir, in 1852, whenI first had the 
honour of a seat on this Bench, the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was then 
rife, though it was then urged in a very 
different spirit, and with very different ob- 
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jects from those which now animate its ad- 
vocates. In about the first week—certainly 
within the first month—of our accession 
to Office, it was absolutely necessary that 
we should comerto a conclusion respecting 
the policy we should pursue upon that 
subject. At that time what was called 
piecemeal Reform was very much in 
fashion ; and I think it was upon one of 
the Motions of the hon. Member for Surrey 
(Mr. Locke King), which he brought for- 
ward immediately after the formation of 
the Government of 1852, that it became 
necessary for me to consult Lord Derby 
and the most eminent of his Colleagues as 
to the line we should pursue respecting 
Reform. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to quote one passage from what I said 
on that occasion. I objected to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Surrey, my objec- 
tion being a broad one—namely, that 
Parliamentary Reform was not a subject 
which ought to be treated in a piecemeal 
manner ; and I said, with reference to this 
Motion, and with the full concurrence of 
Lord Derby and of my Colleagues— 

“ But I have also another objection to this Bill. 
I have often said to this House—I repeat it now, 
and it is the expression of a deep and sincere con- 
viction on my part—that I think in-the construc- 
tion of that memorable law, the Reform Act of 
1832, there was a very great deficiency, which 
consisted in a want of due consideration of the 
rights of the working classes to the franchise. 
Under our old system, by the suffrages of the 
freemen, the political rights of the labourer 
were acknowledged by the Constitution. We 
virtually destroyed those rights. . . . Ido 
not for a moment wish now to maintain that there 
were not strong reasons why the existing arrange- 
ments should be interfered with; but, then, I 
never heard a reason why a more satisfactory 
arrangement could not have been substituted in 
lieu of the old one. I trace much of the discon- 
tent in this country, which at times has been 
painfully felt, with regard to the Reform Act of 
1832, to the omission to which I have adverted.” 
—([8 Hansard, exx. 1200.] 
That will at least show that the question 
was one which, having been taken up 
originally, when the Reform Act was in- 
troduced into this House, by a party in the 
State not then successful, has since never 
been entirely deserted by them. On every 
fitting occasion there have been expres- 
sions of opinion similar to those just 
quoted; but I have read this extract be- 
cause the declaration which the House has 
now heard was made by me asa Minister, 
after duly consulting those with whom [ 
have the honour to act. Measures of dis- 
franchisement of this kind could not now 
be tolerated ; but in 1832 it was not difli- 
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cult to carry them with impunity. The 
position of the labouring classes in 1832 
differed from their position in 1867; but 
such was the excitement produced by the 
measure of 1832 in the cotntry generally, 
especially among those influential classes 
who considerably benefited by it, and 
whose power was immensely increased by 
it, that it was utterly impossible that any 
policy which was projected by the authors 
of the Bill of 1832 could have been suc- 
cessfully opposed either in this House or 
by those who, outside the House, were 
more immediately interested in the ques- 
tion. That, however, which Sir Robert 
Peel told the Government of Lord Grey 
inevitably happened. He urged, as time 
advances and the country prospers, you 
will find the labouring class whose Par- 
liamentary rights you are now destroying 
will take the opportunity of claiming again 
the privileges which you have thought- 
lessly taken from them, and for which 
you offer no substitute. Since 1832 this 
country has, no doubt, made great pro- 
gress. But it is during the last ten years 
that progress has been most remarkable. 
I will not now attempt to inquire into 
the causes, the particular causes, which 
have brought about that great advance. 
But I think I may say there is one sove- 
reign cause which is at the bottom of 
everything, and that is the increased ap- 
plication of science to social life. That I 
believe to be the main cause of the vast 
changes we have seen in the condition and 
feelings of classes. We are all familiar 
with the material results which that ap- 
plication of science has produced. They 
are prodigious; but, to my mind, the moral 
results are not less startling. The revolu- 
tion in locomotion, which would strike us 
daily as a miracle if we were not familiar 
with it, has given the great body of the 
inhabitants of this country in some degree 
the enlightening advantages of travel. The 
mode in which steam-power is applied to 
the printing press in these days produces 
effects mote startling than the first dis- 
covery of printing in the 15th century. 
It is science that has raised wages; it is 
science that has increased the desires and 
the opportunities of men ; and it is science 
that has ennobled labour. There are some 
who say its effects must be to equalize the 
condition of men. That is a controversy. 
I am not anxious to-night on that or any 
other subject to enter into controversy ; 
but this, I think, may be said—there is 
no doubt that the application of science to 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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social life has elevated the condition of all 
classes. 

Having said this in all sincerity, I must 
repudiate an opinion which is too preva- 
lent, and, as I think, utterly unfounded— 
the opinion that, especially in this House, 
the legitimate claims of the labouring class 
to their due share in the Parliamentary 
system have met with vexatious opposi- 
tion, and have encountered a sinister spirit 
of neglect and intentional delay. On the 
contrary, Sir, forming my opinion from 
what I have seen out of doors, and, I am 
sorry to add, in some measure within these 
walls, I should say that these claims have 
been treated rather with an Epicurean 
feeling, which, anxious not to be troubled 
by the settlement of a disagreeable and, 
perhaps, as some think, a dangerous ques- 
tion, would agree to anything for imme- 
diate ease without any thought of our duty 
towards those who may follow us. All I 
can say of such a feeling is that I think 
it more dangerous than any of those opi- 
nions which perhaps to-day may have 
alarmed the minds of some, and which, 
if practised, would injure the future of 
those who preach them. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that as far as I can form 
an opinion, and I am sure on this head it 
is an impartial one, I know of no great 
question—no question, [ mean, that largely 
influences the history of this country, and 
touches the principles upon which our Con- 
stitution rests—which has met with less 


discussion and with less difficulty than the 
one now engaging our attention. 

It is sometimes said that Parliamentary 
Reform has been a Parliamentary question 


for fifteen years. It is very true that the 
attention of Parliament has been called 
to schemes for re-constructing this House; 
but I deny that these schemes were at all 
adapted to supply the deficiency which we 
are now considering, or were at all con- 
ceived in a spirit likely to bring about any 
satisfactory result. I look upon the Bill 
of 1852, introduced by Lord John Russell, 
as eminently a premature movement, for it 
did not even aim at supplying the defi- 
ciency to which I refer. I do not blame 
Earl Russell for bringing forward that 
Bill. I have vindicated him before in this 
House when attacked upon that head. I 
look upon the measure of 1852 as strictly 
a measure of self-defence. Lord John 
Russell, who understood the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, found himself night 
after night attacked, as it were, by Mem- 
bers of this House who proposed isolated 
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measures applying only to some fragmen- 
tary portion of the great question of Re- 
form. He knew the danger which might 
accrue if such isolated measures were 
adopted. He knew that, whether the re- 
sult were democratic or oligarchic, conse- 
quences might ensue from such a course 
which would probably startle their pro- 
posers as much as anybody else. Therefore, 
Lord John Russell, after five years’ cam- 
paigning against his Liberal friends, found 
it absolutely necessary to make some 
effort for a comprehensive settlement of 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Hon. Gentlemen rose night after night 
bringing forward Motions about the bo- 
rough, at another time about the county 
franchise, then proposals which would have 
completely revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem by which votes are given and recorded, 
and Lord John Russell eventually proposed 
a scheme to deal with these points. But 
I beg the House to remark that the dis- 
turbance of the settlement of 1832 did 
not originate with Lord John Russell. It 
originated entirely with the House of 
Commons. It was not Lord John Russell, 
or his rivals, or any body of public men, 
who, when they make proposals to this 
House, make them at least with a sense 
of responsibility, that they may be called 
on to carry them into action. That was 
not the case. It was the House of Com- 
mons, it was those whom we habitually 
describe as independent Members, who 
commenced the disturbance of the settle- 
ment of 1832. 

And here I would ask the House to 
reflect on these two circumstances. The 
origin of Parliamentary Reform as a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons must be 
found in the conduct of individuals—of 
independent Members of this House. 
This, therefore, is a House of Commons 
question; it is not a party question. And 
it is remarkable that the House of Com- 
mons, having been the originators of the 
disturbance of the settlement of 1832, 
have defeated every attempt that has been 
made by organized parties, by responsible 
bodies of men, and by leaders of political 
connections, to effect a settlement of a 
question which was then unsettled. I am 
bringing no charge of misconduct against 
any Members of the House or against the 
House of Commons itself; I am speaking 
historically on the subject. The House of 
Commons may have been perfectly justified 
in what it did. I will not enter into an 
controversy to-night on the course whi 
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it pursued. The Members of the House 
may have been justified in coming forward 
and sedulously attempting to disturb the 
settlement of 1832. They may have been 
justified in defeating any measure which 
may have been brought forward by suc- 
cessive Ministers to settle the points in 
controversy. All that I do not deny; 
but I think all must admit that the House 
of Commons, with regard to this question 
of Parliamentary Reform, has incurred, as 
it were, certain peculiar responsibilities. 
They originated the question, and at the 
same time they have prevented it being 
settled. 

Now, though few will doubt that, under 
these circumstances, the House of Com- 
mons itself, as independent of any parti- 
cular party organization, has incurred a 
general responsibility with respect to this 
question, it can, I think, hardly be denied 
that with regard to the present subject 
the relations between this House and the 
Government are peculiarly difficult and 
perplexing; because it is to be observed 
that, although the House of Commons 
defeated all the five measures that were 
brought forward by Lord Russell, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Derby, they did in four of these instances 
permit the measure to be read a second 
time; but in the case of the Bill of Lord 
Derby’s Government they thought fit—I 
am not going for a moment to question 
the propriety of their conduct—not to 
permit that measure to be read a second 
time. Now I say, without the slightest 
soreness on the subject, that it was the 
opposition of Lord John Russell in 1859 
that made Parliamentary Reform a party 
question. Until the vote taken on that 
occasion it was not so. Well, no man is 
so sensible of the advantages of free dis- 
cussion as myself. I am always ready to 
acknowledge its practical value. I must, 
therefore, repeat, and I am now going to 
prove, the statement that I made just 
now. I say that until 1859 Parliamen- 
tary Reform was not a Parliamentary 
question. When Sir Robert Peel, in 
1834, was called upon to form a Govern- 
ment, there was then considerable odium 
raised against him owing to the insinua- 
tions of what were then called sincere 
Reformers — that on grounds of party 
policy he would disturb the Act of 1832, 
Sir Robert Peel found it impossible to 
make way against these unfounded asper- 
sions whee he took steps which, from 
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duly impress the public mind. It was in 
this House, when called upon to take the 
responsible position of First Minister, 
under circumstances of very great diffi- 
culty, that he made the solemn declara- 
tion, with the complete assent of all his 
party, that he would never seek to disturb 
the settlement of 1832. And that en- 
gagement was religiously observed. Al- 
though the settlement of 1832, with all 
its virtues, and I have never denied them, 
was no doubt conceived and carried with 
extreme party feeling, and in many of its 
minor provisions highly advantageous to 
the party that carried them—I do not 
blame them for that—I say, notwith- 
standing all that, the compact entered 
into by Sir Robert Peel and his party was 
religiously observed; and it was not until 
1851 and 1852, when dark rumours were 
abroad as to the intentions of Lord John 
Russell, who, in a very solemn manner, 
in this House had pledged himself, on the 
faith of the Whigs, to the principle of 
finality, that the Conservative party had 
to consider what course to take if Lord 
John Russell should recede from that 
undertaking. I believe I may say that 


Parliamentary 


was a subject which was considered by 
the most eminent and leading men— 


many now departed or lost to us—men 
held in the highest honour for their in- 
tegrity and public spirit, like the late Duke 
of Richmond, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. 
Bankes, and others who sat in this House 
—and many who still live and were in 
intimate communication with Lord Derby, 
and they came to the resolution that if 
Lord John Russell gave up the Act of 
1832, nothing would induce them to take 
up a position of opposition to Parliamen- 
tary Reform. And their course has been 
consistent throughout. There never was 
a Bill brought forward on the subject of 
which the second reading was opposed 
by us. 

I think I have traced the question now 
at least to the relinquishment of finality ; 
and I think hon. Gentlemen will agree 
with me that there was no appearance of 
Reform being made a party question until 
that period. Many hon. Members who 
sat in the House at that time are familiar 
with what took place with regard to the 
subsequent Bills. Now, Sir, there is no 
man whose opinions on Parliamentary Re- 
form are spoken of with more levity than 
Lord Palmerston. Some would conclude 
that Lord Palmerston was unquestionably 
very Conservative in his principles; that 
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he was entirely opposed to any change in 
our Parliamentary Constitution; and that 
it was only for political convenience, 
and in order to make necessary arrange. 
ments for indispensable Colleagues, that 
he ever consented to the introduction of 
any measure of Reform. Now, there is 
not the slightest foundation for any such 
conclusion. In 1857 Lord Palmerston was 
at the culminating point of his power. 
He had then dissolved Parliament on the 
China vote, he had scattered all his enemies 
—even those who afterwards became his 
friends. The Opposition, with which I was 
connected, suffered, but probably less than 
most portions of the House, in that penal 
dissolution. Lord John Russell, a great 
authority in this question, only obtained 
the representation of the City of London 
as an act of courtesy, and the most power- 
ful leaders now on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform lost their seats in this 
House on that occasion. Lord Palmerston 
had, accordingly, an indisputable majority, 
He had none in his Cabinet at that mo- 
ment—though all men whom he respected 
—in a position to dictate a policy to Lord 
Palmerston. The House met in the autumn 
of the same year ; it was absolutely unneces- 
sary for Lord Palmerston to introduce the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, and yet 
he recommended it in the Speech from the 
Throne. What happened in 1858? Lord 
Palmerston, who was supposed to be a Mi- 
nister supported by the most powerful ma- 
jority that ever appeared in Parliament, 
suddenly lost his pride of place, within 
twelve months of his triumphant dissolu- 
tion ; and when Lord Palmerston left office, 
he was so sensible that ‘‘ some settlement” 
—as the fashionable phrase was then—was 
required, that he said if his successor, Lord 
Derby, would give his earnest attention 
to the subject, and could see his way to 
bringing forward a moderate and well- 
considered measure, Lord Derby might be 
certain it would receive from him a fair 
and candid consideration. Well, Sir, Lord 
Derby did not conceive that, if he brought 
forward such a measure, he could count 
upon any enthusiastic support from his 
opponents. All parties had not then tried 
their hand in vain; and no circumstances 
had then occurred which could justify a 
Minister in advising the Crown to appeal 
to Parliament to consider this question 
not as a party question. Lord Derby, 
however, did think that he was not putting 
too favourable an interpretation upon an 
undertaking that his efforts should re- 
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ceive a fair and candid consideration, 
when he concluded that if he did bring 
forward a measure, prepared with care 
and labour, it should at least be read a 
second time and receive a fair considera- 
tion from Parliament. But that did not 
prove to be the case. Notwithstanding 
this declaration of Lord Palmerston, and 
notwithstanding the efforts that Lord 
Palmerston made, the House of Commons 
set at defiance his authority, and a private 
Member brought forward an Amendment 
which gave a totally different colour to 
the conduct of the House. And who 
was that individual? Why, it was Lord 
John Russell. Lord John Russell then 
sat below the gangway; he was not a 
Member of the Government that had re- 
tired from Office; he was not thera proxi- 
mate Minister. He occupied, indeed, a 
commanding position, such as a man of his 
achievements, high character, and talents 
always would command in this House; 
but he was then in the position of a 
private Member of Parliament. Well, 
the House of Commons followed Lord John 
Russell, so that it was again the House 
of Commons that came forward, and by 
that vote made it, I say, a party question. 
I do not object to the conduct of Lord 
John Russell. I am not contending 
about the decision which the House 
arrived at, as far as the decision itself 
was concerned, on the Bill of 1859; but 
this I do say, that it was a very great 
responsibility on the part of the House of 
Commons to throw out that Bill, and then, 
when they had forced a change of Ministry, 
to be unable to carry their opinions into 
effect. 

Sir, I have thus shown that the posi- 
tion of the House of Commons, with regard 
to this question of Parliamentary Reform, 
is different from that which exists between 
the House generally and all other great 
questions, which are introduced and ini- 
tiated in this House by a body of men 
who are in the possession of office, or who 
are candidates for office, and who there- 
fore ought not to shrink from the responsi- 
bility of carrying their opinions into effect. 
I have shown that the House of Com- 
mons, as regards the present Ministry and 
that particular subject, is in a very per- 
plexing position, and this position increases 
its responsibility. For, with the greatest 
respect—without the slightest desire of 
giving offence to any Member of the 
House, which would be foreign to my 
nature—I must at once say that the coun- 
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try upon this question cannot bear a 
repetition of the manceuvres of 1859. It 
cannot endure that a measure should be 
thrown out upon some cunning or cap- 
tious point of detail, and that then those 
who have incurred the responsibility 
should shrink from fulfilling their duty 
by carrying a measure on this subject. 
Well, then, we have toconsider, under these 
difficult circumstances, what is the course 
that we ought to undertake; and, Sir, it 
does appear to us—considering that the 
House of Commons itself disturbed the set- 
tlement of 1832, considering that the House 
itself on five different occasions baffled the 
efforts of five Governments to secure that 
re-settlement which they have rendered 
necessary, considering also that with 
regard to those who at present sit on 
these Benches the House has prevented 
any measure which they brought foward 
from being submitted to criticism in detail 
by allowing it to go into Committee, 
and thus frustrated the fulfilment of the 
expectations of the country when they ac- 
ceded to power—it does seem to us that in 
@ position of so much difficulty it is wise 
to reflect whether there is not some course 
that should be pursued which, without 
diminishing the due responsibility of Mi- 
nisfers, would, at least, insure the House 
upon this question from such unfortunate 
mishaps as have on previous occasions 
been experienced by Governments that 
have attempted to deal with this question. 
It does seem to us that this is, from the 
causes that I have recapitulated, one of 
those cases—of great difficulty, no doubt, 
and surrounded by circumstances of exi- 
gency which cannot be denied—which 
have been contemplated by the wisdom of 
our Parliamentary practice; and that we 
are pursuing only a constitutional course 
when we presume to recommend to the 
House that before we introduce a Bill we 
may be permitted, upon its main principles, 
and upon other points of great and para- 
mount importance, to ask the opinion of 
the House, and see whether they will 
sanction the course which we recommend. 
That, Sir, is a course which we believe to 
be, under the circumstances, strictly con- 
stitutional. It is a course which we be- 
lieve ought not to be resorted to, unless 
the circumstances are circumstances of 
exigency ; and when we appeal to the 
House to permit us to adopt that course, 
we say, without thrusting our individual 
feelings upon the House, that in so acting 
we are impelled by as pure a sense of 
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public duty as ever influenced any body of 
men. 

Sir, I will not notice the first and sove- 
reign objection which may be urged, under 
ordinary circumstances, to a proposition of 

roceeding by way of Resolution in this 
Frouse ; because, if the circumstances to 
which I have now fully adverted, if the 
relations of the House to this subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, if the necessity of 
bringing this question to a settlement, are 
not sufficient, I have no arguments to 
urge. But there are other objections to 
that course which have been offered, and 
on which for a moment I will dwell. It 
is said that there are disadvantages in pro- 
ceeding by way of Resolution, indepen- 
dent of the great constitutional objection 
which nothing but exigency could override, 
and the first is that to proceed by Resolu- 
tions induces delay. Well, Sir, in answer 
to that I say, with great respect, that I do 
not think proceeding by Resolutions does 
induce delay. I have no doubt that there 
may be circumstances in which men, or 
even the House, not unwilling to trifle 
with a question might lose a great deal of 
time upon Resolutions, and take steps 
which would make consequent legislation 
impossible, at least for that Session. But, 
Sir, assuming a case such as that which 
exists, and that the Resolutions are brought 
forward by a Ministry as the basis of legis- 
lation to which they will be prepared to 
proceed when the Resolutions are passed, 
I cannot myseif believe that there is any- 
thing even in the theory of Resolutions 
which leads to delay. Itis very true that 
you seem to do twice what, under ordinary 
circumstances, it might be necessary only 
to do once; but, then, the House knows 
very well that the discussions on principles 
which take place upon the pat reading 
of a Bill, and upon all the various Amend- 
ments which opposition in the case of public 
measures gives opportunity for—that all 
those discussions are anticipated by the dis- 
cussions on Resolutions, and that you may 
very well pair the discussions upon Resolu- 
tions against the discussions upon all the 
vital points of ameasure. Practically, more- 
over, I do not find that proceeding by Reso- 


Parliamentary 


lutions upon great and important subjects, | posed 


where otherwise there would be circum- 
stances of great difficulty, has led to delay. 
The instances are not numerous, because 
the House has rarely adopted that method, 
and of course I am only referring to cir- 
cumstances of an extraordinary character, 
not to cases where we are obliged by the 
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orders of the House to have recourse to it ; 
but on looking over the few instances that 
are recorded in the Journals of the House, 
it does not appear to me that proceeding 
by Resolutions has induced delay, Of 
this, at least, I am certain, that it has, I 
think, in every instance been followed by 
successful legislation, and that, generally 
speaking—indeed, with scarcely an excep- 
tion—in the very year in which the Reso. 
lutions have been brought forward. The 
case of the India Resolutions is the last 
instance, and one with which we are all 
familiar ; but I may remind those who 
were not then Members of the House, that 
there was a very strong struggle upon that 
measure. In that case, if my memory is 
not incorrect, between the passing of the 
last Resolution and the third reading of 
the India Bill the interval was only a 
month. Therefore, I do not think that 
the House upon reflection will object to 
proceed by Resolution on the groundless 
assumption that it will produce delay, if 
the House, should agree, to the principle I 
have previously advanced, that there are 
circumstances of extraordinary exigency 
which necessitate that course. -Then it is 
said that Resolutions are vague. Well, 
Sir, I admit that Resolutions must be 
vague to a certain extent and in a certain 
sense. If you would produce Resolutions 
with all the precision of clauses in a Bill, 
there would not be the slightest necessity 
to go into Committee on Resolutions. The 
object of Resolutions is to obtain the opi- 
nion of the House upon the main princi- 
ples on which your measure should be 
founded ; and, upon all other questions in 
which the main principles are not con- 
cerned, but which may be of vast import- 
ance, to obtain the opinion of the House, 
and defer to that opinion if it does not ap- 
prove them. With regard to the applica- 
tion of the principles to details, of course 
it would be the duty of the Government 
to submit with pleasure and readiness to 
all suggestions made by the House which 
might lead to a more perfect and complete 
measure. 

Well, Sir, upon the ground of delay, 
I trust that our course will not be op- 
. With to the vagueness 
of Resolutions, I will say this, that if a 
Ministry are determined, if the Resolutions 
are carried, to introduce a Bill, there is 
no body of men more interested in the 
precision of the Resolutions than the Go- 
vernment itself. It is not our interest to 
bring forward vague Resolutions, We 
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want to get from the House such a sanc- 
tion of our views, and such assistance by 
the expression of their own, as that we 
can bring in a Bill which will pass with 
promptitude. And therefore these vague 
Resolutions are exactly what we should 
avoid, as they would not assist us in our 
course. I want to meet this question 
fairly, because I am sure it will facilitate 
our future course if we can arrive as soon 
as possible, and as much as possible, at a 
mutual understanding. I will take one 
of the most difficult questions which can 
occur in the Resolutions. Our first Reso- 
lution probably must refer to the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. Well, if I bring 
forward a Resolution which merely de- 
clares that it is expedient that there should 
be an extension of the suffrage in counties 
and boroughs, I should call that a vague 
Resolution. The House is agreed, and 
has agreed, not only in this but in pre- 
ceding Houses, and in an unmistakable 
manner, that there should be a conside- 
rable extension of the suffrage in counties 
and boroughs; but the House, certainly 
not this House, has never yet formally 
stated the mode by which the extension 
should take place, But if a Resolution is 


brought forward proposing the mode by 
which extension should take place, either 
by the creation of other franchises or the 
reduction of existing tenures of franchise, 
why then you have a Resolution which 


advances the question. If, however, I am 
asked, as I am told I shall be asked, whe- 
ther it is not useless to bring forward Re- 
solutions on such a question as the fran- 
chise without defining and describing 
minutely the qualification, then I say that 
is an unreasonable condition. I say an 
unreasonable condition, because it is a 
condition impossible for any Government 
to comply with. If you propose a Reso- 
lution which declares that it is expedient 
the franchise should be extended by its 
reduction—that is a principle which, when 
laid down, cannot be misunderstood. But 
how are you to settle the amount of the 
franchise? Take your borough franchise 
—how can you fix in your Resolution, 
even if you agree to the principle of its 
reduction, the amount of your franchise, 
when that must depend upon principles 
not less important than the extension 
itself? I wish to illustrate this point. 
The amount of the franchise depends 
upon many considerations, but it de- 
pends mainly upon one principle of the 
greatest importance, and that is a princi- 
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ple on which this House has given an 
equivocal and ambiguous decision; yet 
without a right appreciation and a clear 
conception of which it is impossible to 
make any proposal to the House which 
can lead to a practical result. I mean the 
basis upon which your franchise shall rest 
—namely, the principle of rating. Until 
you decide what shall be the basis of your 
franchise, how is it possible in a Resolu- 
tion to come forward and recommend a 
particular amount? I mention this be- 
cause it may be thrown in our teeth if we 
do not propose the exact amount of the 
borough franchise that we are trifling 
with the subject, but I say that it is 
utterly impossible if you proceed by Re- 
solution. You must have a Resolution to 
decide whether the basis of your franchise 
is to be rating or not. I will not trouble 
the House with too many details of the 
character of the Resolutions, which, if the 
House will give me the opportunity, I in- 
tend to propose. They will be, I hope, in 
the hands of Members to-morrow morning; 
but, perhaps, the House will permit me 
to advert to one or two points upon which 
I think it highly important this House 
should come to a clear and unequivocal 
decision. And I must say that I am apx- 
ious the House shall decide on what prin- 
ciple they mean to construct the House of 
Commons. Do they mean to re-construct 
it on the principle of the English Consti- 
tution; or do they mean to re-construct it 
on the principles of the Constitution of 
any other country? I think it very im- 
portant that this question shall be de- 
cided. 

Now, Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
intend, if they can, and if this House 
will allow them, to re-construct this 
House on the principles of the English 
Constitution. I will not advert to any 
remarks which I may have made before 
on this subject, or, at least, I should like 
not to advert to them, because it is painful 
to repeat oneself; but it is better to be 
wearisome than to be ambiguous on this 
subject. We think that the English 
Constitution is not a mere phrase. We 
believe that we live under a monarchy, 
modified in its action by the co-ordinate 
authority of Estates of the Realm, and 
we look upon the Commons of England, 
whom we represent, as one of those Es- 
tates. Sir, 1 know it has been said that 
this is merely an archeological view of 
the Constitution of England; but I think 
T ean show the House that they will be 
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very unwise if they quit, without due 
consideration, the ancient traditions of the 
polity under which they live, and under 
which this country has so singularly 
flourished. Undoubtedly, under the great 
vicissitudes of centuries, the relations 
between the Estates of the Realm in this 
country have greatly altered and changed. 
No doubt, the Commons whom we repre- 
sent have absorbed the greater part of the 
authority which those Estates once them- 
selves exercised; but I think I can show 
the House that this is no reason why we 
should forget the constitutional scheme 
under which this country has so long 
prospered, but rather, if deeply and fairly 
considered, why we should cling to that 
scheme as our only surviving guide against 
the impending perplexities that surround 
us. No doubt, the Commons of England, 
by the immense increase of population 
and property, have assumed a character 
with reference to the other Estates which 
never was contemplated in the days of 
the Plantagenets and the Tudors. But 
it is a very great error to suppose that 
it is merely the increase of population 
and property on the part of the Commons 
which has brought about the present form 


of the English Constitution and the pre- 
sent character and functions of the House 


of Commons. Take one of these Estates. 
Take the Peerage of England. That is a 
very powerful body. It is probably the 
wealthiest body in the world, and it pos- 
sesses particularly the kind of property 
which is most popular in England, because 
it is a tenure connected with the fulfilment 
of duties—I mean the land. Nor are the 
power and influence of the Peerage to be 
measured by their property. Their social 
influence—I use the word in a large sense 
—their national influence, is very great. 
I have often myself felt that the power of 
the Peerage is greater in every part of 
England than in their own House. What, 
then, has placed the Commons of England 
in the commanding position which they 
now occupy? It is the development of 
our financial Constitution. It is the claim 
that we asserted two centuries ago—par- 
tially recognised then, and now completely 
established, which has practically placed 
in this House the taxing power. That is 
the cause of the position and character of 
the Commons of England. The moment 
that power was established, every class, 
every interest in this country, sought re- 
presentation in this House, and naturally, 
because in this House alone can they 
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defend their rights and their property, 
People complain of the influence, the 
undue influence, of the Peerage, in the 
House of Commons. Why, Sir, the in. 
fluence of the Peerage in the House of 
Commons is not a usurpation of our rights: 
it is a deference to our authority. And 
so it is with all interests. Here they come 
because here power is reposed, and it is 
here only that they can be guarded in 
respect to the exercise of that power by 
the presence of their representatives, The 
consequence is that every class and every 
interest has sought, and to a certain de- 
gree has obtained, representation in this 
House. That is the cause of the variety 
of our character. But is it the variety of 
our character that has given us our delibe- 
rative power? It is our deliberative power 
that has given us our hold upon the Exeeu- 
tive; and it is this hold upon the Execu- 
tive which is the best, ay, the only security 
for our freedom. 

Well, Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
can counsel and countenance no course 
that will change that varied character of 
the House of Commons; they respect 
and reverence the causes which have 
elevated a rude popular Assembly of the 
days of the Plantagenets into a Senate 
which commands the admiration of the 
world. We do not find that there is any se- 
curity for retaining that character unless we 
oppose a policy which gives to any class in 
this country—I care not whether it be 
high or low, whether it be influenced by a 
democratical or by an oligarchical feeling 
—a preponderant power in this House. 
And therefore, in any measures that we 
may bring forward, we shall assert that 
the elective franchise must be regarded as 
a popular privilege, and not as a demo- 
cratic right. If, Sir, we wanted to see 
what are the consequences of allowing one 
class in a popular Assembly to have a 
preponderating influence, what is passing 
in the world at the present time is fruitful 
of instruction. I never presume to criti- 
cize the institutions of other States. In- 
deed, I hold, and hold most sincerely, as a 
general principle, that the institutions of 
every country are pretty well adapted to 
the population who live under them. But, 
take the instance of our nearest neigh- 
bour. There is France, in the very van of 
civilization, perhaps—if I were not in the 
House of Commons and in England I 
might even venture to say—the first of 
European nations, inferior to none in viva- 
city of mind, in acute intellect, in wonder- 
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ful perseverance, and in that patriotic 
feeling which always follows. Well, this 
gifted nation has a popular Assembly, and 
it is elected by universal suffrage. Does 
any one pretend that the Legislative As- 
sembly of France is equal in European con- 
sideration to the House of Commons? If 
there be any Englishman who thinks that 
the Legislative Assembly of France ean 
claim that position, I am sure there is no 
Frenchman who does so. But it may be as- 
serted that our institutions are not suited 
toa Latin race, and that the Constitution of 
France was suddenly and rudely invented 
under circumstances of disorder and dis- 
turbance. Well, then take the case of 
the United States of America. There you 
have a House of Representatives, framed 
by the children of our loins, and certainly 
under the inspiration of as pure a patriot- 
ism as ever existed. That also is elected 
by universal suffrage. But does anyone 
contend that the House of Representatives 
at Washington can equal in authority the 
House of Commons? And what is the 
cause of this? Why, no doubt the Ame- 
rican nation is inferior to us in no point; 
it is of the same blood, the same brains, 
the same intelligence, of equal energy, 
but the 


perhaps of more enterprize ; 
House is elected by one class; there is 


no variety in it. And so the Legislative 
Assembly of America, like that of France, 
can neither of them rule the country in 
which it is established. I would hardly 
venture to refer to another case, but there 
is one further example for our guidance. 
You have now a German Parliament in- 
stituted. Now, I am proud of our coun- 
trymen, but I do not suppose there is any 
man in this House at this moment who 
will pretend that for intellectual power 
we are superior to the German nation. 
That gifted people have now a Parlia- 
ment; that Parliament is elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and we find that the Mi- 
nisters of the King are not to sit in it. 
Thus we have these extremely popular and 
representative institutions elected by one 
preponderating class; and what do we see 
are the consequences? Why, that the 
Assembly loses all that which we believe, 
and justly believe, to be the characteristic 
of the House of Commons. It loses it from 
the want of that variety of elements which 
gives various wisdom, various knowledge, 
deliberative power, and, by deliberative 
power, such a moral command over society 
that it willingly intrusts to it a great por- 
tion of the Executive of the country. 
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Well, Sir, with these views, considering 
the doctrines that are now preached, the 
violent, the thoughtless, the pernicious doc- 
trines which are now circulated, we cannot 
pretend to enter upon the laborious and 
responsible task which we are otherwise 
willing to undertake, unless the House 
of Commons will, by some Resolution, de- 
clare an opinion in harmony with the 
general sentiment I have now expressed. 
There are other subjects on which I think 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
House should come to a decision, and by 
its coming to a decision upoff which sub- 
sequent legislation may be greatly facili- 
tated. I need refer but slightly to the 
principle to which I have adverted as the 
basis of our legislation on the franchise— 
namely, the principle of rating. I admit 
that in the year 1859, having endeavoured 
to bring forward a scheme which founded 
our suffrage on that principle, I was re- 
luctantly obliged to give it up, the diffi- 
culties were then so great, the anomalies 
so glaring, and the consequences to which 
it would have led so absurd. But since 
that time the course of legislation in this 
House has greatly lessened those diffi- 
culties. A Bill introduced by the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. 
Villiers) on the subject of union rating, 
has greatly contributed to this result. But 
I hope that to-night my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hunt) will 
have an opportunity of bringing in a mea- 
sure which will entirely remove all the 
remaining difficulties connected with this 
matter. Under these circumstances, we 
trust the House will assent to a Resolu- 
tion affirming that rating shall be the basis 
of the franchise. 

Sir, there are one or two other points 
to which, if I am not wearying the 
House, I should like to allude. Among 
them is one of the most difficult of 
all questions — namely, the distribution 
of seats. Now, upon that subject there 
are two schools of opinion, which are as 
much at variance as upon the subject of 
the franchise itself. There is a school that 
would re-construct the electoral map of 
England. We hear sometimes that the 
map of Europe is to be re-constructed. 
There is also a school in this country 
which would re-construct the electoral 
map of England. On the other hand, 
there are those who approach this ques- 
tion with great hesitation. They find an 
ancient and complex arrangement, but, at 
the same time, one which, for a consider- 
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able period, has contributed, as they think, 
to the representation of a country like 
England, having a variety of interests, with 
success. It is impossible in this country to 
think on this subject and not to be struck 
by the apparently providential manner in 
which an almost obscure island in the days 
of the Norman Kings, with but a limited 
population and slight resources, has de- 
veloped itself into a magnificent and un- 
paralleled Empire. Through the rude 
institutions of the Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors, however, the means have been found 
of representing interests so vast, so various, 
so infinitely complex, as those which are 
bound up with the England of the present 
day. Those who are impressed with that 
conviction will, I am sure, concur with 
me in the opinion that upon the question 
of the re-distribution of seats we must pro- 
ceed with the utmost circumspection. Any 
attempt to portion, according to certain 
symmetrical arrangements, the representa- 
tion of the country would probably end in 
altering the character of this House, and, 
by altering its character, deprive it of its 
authority. I think that before we intro- 


duce our Bill we have a right to ask the 
House to give us their opinion upon, and 
I hope their sanction to, certain principles 


upon which we propose to act. One of 
those principles is that no borough should, 
so far as the re-distribution of seats is 
concerned, be wholly disfranchised. We are 
in favour of this principle for two reasons. 
We look upon it, in the first place, as wise 
and necessary that the representation of 
the country should, as far as lies in our 
power, be distributed; and we regard it 
as unwise and unnecessary to disturb any 
centre of representation, because it is im- 
possible, in an age of rapid growth, when 
communities so rapidly rise and vanish, 
when the changes and alterations of so- 
cial arrangements are so evanescent, to 
proceed with too much circumspection. 
Speaking, then, for myself and my Col- 
leagues, we are of opinion that no borough 
should be wholly disfranchised so far as 
the re-distribution of seats is concerned— 
for I am far from saying that if bribery be 
proved to exist in a borough, as we have 
reason to fear and believe it may be in 
the case of some—we ought to show our- 
selves more deficient in spirit than our 
predecessors, and I trust, under such cir- 
cumstances, we should know how to act. 
Our main—mind, I do not say our sole— 
consideration, in altering the apportion- 
ment of the representation would, in the 
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second place, be to supply representatives 
to places now unrepresented, but which 
are, from a variety of causes, entitled to 
the privilege. These are the two princi- 
ples by which we would be guided on the 
question of the re-distribution of seats; and 
unless we have from the House their 
sanction with respect to these two points 
all our arrangements must prove perfectly 
useless, for hon. Members must feel that 
we might then have an Amendment on the 
second reading of the Bill which we might 
introduce, founded, perhaps, on the case 
of some obscure borough, but so ingeniously 
worded that the fate of the measure might 
depend upon it. I have to apologize to 
the House for having gone so much into 
detail—although I have endeavoured to 
confine myself to those Resolutions which 
appeared to me to involve large princi- 
ples; but there is another poiut on which 
I think it my duty to touch slightly—a 
point with which it has been found diffi- 
cult to deal, which is a very important 
element in the settlement of this question 
of Reform, and upon which I venture to 
say a greater amount of misapprehension 
exists than almost upon any other—I allude 
to the subject of boundaries. 

Now, I have, on more than one occasion, 
not completely, but casually, expressed the 
views which I entertain upon this subject. 
It is really a vital subject, and one, it ap- 
pears to me, on which no dissension ought 
to prevail, for if clearly understood there 
would be, I imagine, scarcely any room for 
a difference of opinion in regard toit. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is not clearly un- 
derstood, and it hashad raised in connection 
with it objections which have had a very 
considerable effect on the House, although 
they are objections based upon false data, 
and supported by false reasoning. If I 
again remind hon. Members of the salient 
facts of the case, it is because I am anxious 
to place a distinct picture before their 
minds. The amount of the population: 
dwelling in counties is 11,500,000, and 
that population is represented in the 
House of Commons by 162 Members. 
9,500,000 is the extent of the popula- 
tion living in boroughs, and the number 
of Members representing it within these 
walls is 334. Now, one would naturally 
say, at the first glance, that there is nothing 
unreasonable in the 11,500,000 asking the 
House of Commons that, as they have but 
a very small share of the representation, 
the enjoyment of their rights should at least 
not be interfered with by the 9,500,000 in 
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boroughs. Hon. Members must, it seems 
to me, feel the justice of that appeal. We 
know that since 1832 the population of 
boroughs has greatly increased, and that 
they have passed the borough boundaries 
to the extent of millions. The population 
of the counties has also considerably in- 
creased ; but they are on that account all 
the more anxious for the due enjoyment 
of their privileges. The population of 
towns, however, has, I repeat, passed their 
boundaries in millions, and if you greatly 
reduce, a8 we propose to do, the franchise 
in counties, a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of boroughs will become county 
electors. Well, the 11,500,000 with 162 
Members look on that as rather hard, for 
they naturally think that the surplus popu- 
lation of the boroughs ought to be con- 
tented with their 334 Members. This is 
not an idle apprehension or unfounded 
complaint on their side. If you reduce 


to-morrow, as you will do if you follow 
our advice, the county franchise, you will 
have half the town of Halifax—lI give 
this as a mere illustration—not more dis- 
tinct from the other half than the City of 
Westminster is from the City of London 
—supplying a large body of electors to 


the county of Yorkshire. Why should not 
that body of men vote for a candidate with 
whom all their sympathies, local and 
municipal, are bound up? And are the 
11,500,000, with only 162 Members, to 
be visited by an invasion that will still 
further materially diminish their privilege 
in sending men representing their views 
to Parliament? In my opinion, the ques- 
tion is one about which there ought to be 
no controversy ; but there is, nevertheless, 
with respect to it a great controversy, a 
bitter controversy, which, like all great 
and bitter controversies, arises from an 
ignorance of the subject to which the 
argument relates. It is contended that no 
revision of the boundaries between bo- 
roughs and counties must be attempted, 
because it would be difficult rigidly and 
severely to distinguish one class of popu- 
lation from the other. Now, to do this 
is not only difficult, it is impossible. 
No one ever contemplated such a di- 
vision. Those populations must to a cer- 
tain degree blend, and it is desirable 
they should blend. But cases of great 
injustice like that I have mentioned— 
and there are twenty such cases which 
I could name—should not, therefore, be 
allowed to pass without « remedy, and the 
remedy, I maintain, can be rendered per- 
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fectly consistent with that natural blend- 
ing to which I just now referred. The 
great objection, however, which is urged 
against a revision of boundaries—-and I put 
it, I hope, fairly in its naked form, for I 
have no wish to cast a veil over it—is that 
it is a plan which, if adopted with other 
schemes of an analagous though not so im- 
portant a character, such as giving repre- 
sentatives to some boroughs, would throw 
the 162 county Members entirely into the 
hands of the landlords, their tenants, and la- 
bourers. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Well, you accept 
that proposition? I am sorry for you, for 
it is a totally erroneous proposition. This 
is a case of great importance, and I do not 
think that any part of a future Reform 
Bill can be really more important, or more 
to the interest of both parties clearly to 
understand. In the 11,500,000 of popu- 
lation to which I have referred, there will, 
no doubt, be a considerable diminution, if 
our propositions are adopted. We shall 
propose to enfranchise boroughs which 
may diminish that amount by hundreds of 
thousands. There would then still remain 
in England a vast number of towns which 
by no wise scheme of Parliamentary re- 
presentation can be or ought to be enfran- 
chised. I give you the advantages of all 
their population, and still there remain in 
England, as appears by the evidence on 
the table, what is termed, in the technical 
language of statistics, a scattered or village 
population which does not live in towns, 
even of towns of 1,500 population, and 
which amounts to upwards of 9,000,000, 
being equal to the amount of the popula- 
tion of all the represented boroughs of 
England. But you say that this is only 
composed of landlords, farmers, and la- 
bourers, and why care for them? The 
landlords, farmers, and labourers are regis- 
tered in the Census, and still form alone 
the most important class in England from 
their property and numbers combined. 
That class comprises 2,000,000 of the 
population, and if you take away all the 
landlords, farmers, and labourers, what is 
your duty to the 7,000,000 of the popula- 
tion that remains in the counties, and what 
are those 7,000,000 of population? They 
are the backbone of the country. I say 
that for independence, industry, for the 
comparative simplicity of their lives, and, 
whatever may be their creed, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter, for their deep 
and sincere religious convictions, there is 
no part of the population more deserving 
of esteem. On this subject of the popu- 
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lation of the counties there does exist in 
this enlightened metropolis a degree of 
want of information which is perfectly as- 
tonishing. I do not like to refer to some 
opinions which have been lately circulated 
by one who has always been my political 
opponent while in this House, but whom 
I have always respected, and more than 
respected, who, I think, was a great ho- 
nour to this House, and whose memorable 
achievements should never be forgotten. 
Still I was astonished to learn from that 
high authority that the cause of all the 
discontent prevailing in England on the 
subject of the representation of the peo- 
ple was the enfranchisement of the farmers 
of this country some thirty or forty years 
ago. I think that I have rather indicated to- 
night, at the beginning of my task, the 
real cause of the dissatisfaction at the pre- 
sent day with respect to the Reform Act 
of 1832. It has not been caused by the 
enfranchisement of the farmers of England, 
but by the disfranchisement of the work- 
men of England. On the subject of the 
two kinds of population to which I was 
adverting, the most extraordinary want of 
information appears to exist. Look to 
those 7,000,000 of your population which 
I just now alluded to. Who are they? 
Among them are ancient freeholders of 
England, to whom we are indebted for our 
public liberties. Without referring to 
historical recollections, but speaking only 
in reference to the latest and greatest poli- 
tical measure—the passing of the Reform 
Act, which, when I first entered the 
House, was never mentioned except with 
enthusiasm, but is now only named with 
contumely ;—I say, it was the freeholders 
of England in the counties of England who 
carried that measure. There are among 
those 7,000,000 of the population I have 
adverted to, 300,000 and more freeholders. 
If you look to the amount of the county 
constituency, and if you take away the 
100,000 of occupying tenants, as well as 
all those freeholders who vote for the 
counties in respect of freeholds in boroughs, 
you will find that you take away two-fifths 
of the county electoral body, and you leave 
more than 300,000 freeholders, who, 
among the 7,000,000 of population I have 
mentioned, seem utterly unknown by this 
House, and not only by this House, but 
by men occupying the highest position in 
the State. When I ask justice for those 
freeholders I am told in return I want to 
eliminate all the independence and all the 
intelligence of the counties. I have never 
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recommended any violent destruction of 
the existing electoral scheme in order that 
adequate representation might be given to 
those men, because I felt the disturbance 
would do them far more harm than good ; 
but if there are to be only 162 county re- 
presentatives in this country, merely gra- 
dually increasing in number when oppor- 
tunities may occur—if that is to be the 
principle of your system, then you are 
bound to let this part of the population 
enjoy the rights which the Constitution 
intended, and to provide that the county 
Members should be elected by the county 
population and not by the borough popula- 
tion, which also has the power to elect 
Members to this House. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government have prepared 
a Resolution which will propose a course 
calculated, we hope, to do justice on this 
long-vexed question, as, when calmly con- 
sidered, it will be acknowledged to be 
founded on principles of truth and equity. 
I hope no opposition will be offered to the 
course we propose, and that we at last 
shall reconcile this great portion of the 
people to our new arrangements by making 
them feel that they are no longer debarred 
from the enjoyment of the privileges which 
the Constitution meant to give them. 
Why, the other day a rampant orator, who 
goes about the country maligning men and 
things, attacked the House of Commons 
under the thin veil of a lecture on the 
reign of Charles I., and after alluding to 
two illustrious men who then existed, 
went out of his way to assail me, saying, 
‘‘ Where now are the 4,000 freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire?” Why, Sir, they are 
where you would naturally expect to 
find them. They are in the county of 
Buckingham. I can pardon this wild 
man, who has no experience of life, 
having probably always lived in the clois- 
ters of some college, making these mis- 
takes; but I cannot pardon grave and emi- 
nent statesmen falling into the error of. 
describing the tenant farmers as the pre- 
ponderating portion of the county consti- 
tuencies. There is no subject on which 
so much exaggeration exists as on the 
subject of occupying tenants in counties. 
They never at any time exceeded one-fifth 
of the constituency, and that number is 
divided between the two great parties in 
the State. How, therefore, is it possible 
that they can exercise the influence which 
is alleged? In my own county, where, 
according to the lecturer, there are nothing 
but tenant farmers, there happens to be, 
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in a constituency of 6,000, only 1,200’ shall enter into the Committee and avail 
registered occupying tenants. But you ourselves ofall that the learning, the genius, 
will not do justice to the county consti- the experience of the House can suggest 
tuency, because you have been induced to | for the solution of this question ; and to all 
believe extravagant representations. we shall give a cordial and a candid de- 
I have thus, Sir, endeavoured as far as I ference. The course we adopt is not one 
could to place before the House the course flattering to ourselves [Zronical cheers] ; 
which Her Majesty’s Government propose : but it is more flattering to assist, however 
to take upon this great question, which | humbly, in effecting that which he thinks 
has been so long discussed, and the discus- | is for the public good than to bring for- 
sion upon which they feel it so necessary , ward mock measures which he knows the 
to bring to a conclusion—I hope, a satis- | spirit of party will not pass. And let me 
factory one. I have stated not only the tell the Member for Birmingham, who 
course which Her Majesty’s Government | gave me that ironical cheer, that there are 
propose to the House, and which they | others besides himself who think that it is 
earnestly hope the House will adopt, but desirable that this question should be set- 
I have also endeavoured to convey to them | tled, but who wish it to be settled in the 
so far as I could, without reserve, the | spirit of the English Constitution. Of 
spirit in which these Resolutions are | course, it would be very agreeable to us to 
framed. I say “ without reserve,” because | bring forward at once a complete measure, 
I could have signified our policy and waited | backed by a confiding majority, and hav- 
for discussions upon the matter; but I} ing the assurance of settling a question 
thought it would rather facilitate our pro-| which engages the attention of a great 
ceedings if I did without reserve impress | nation. None of my Colleagues pretend 
on the House the general principles on | to be superior to 
which we wish to act, and the spirit in “The last infirmity of noble minds.” 
which we do act. Do not let the House | But, Sir, this is not a time in which we 
suppose that we are asking them to go/| are to consider the complacency of Minis- 
into Committee and allow us to propose | ters, or even the pride of parties. I 
Resolutions because we are angling for a/| earnestly hope that the House of Commons 
policy. We are not angling for a policy. | will rise to this occasion. I earnestly 
We have distinct principles which will| hope that the House of Commons, in 
guide us, and which we wish the House} unison with that gracious Speech which 
to sanction. But there are several subjects | Her Majesty delivered to her Parliament, 
besides those which I have indicated, if| authorized by antecedent circumstances, 
not of equal still of very great importance | and urged by the necessity of the case, 
in the happy settlement of this question, | will divest itself of party feeling, and 
upon which it would be desirable that the | give her Ministers on this, if on no other 
opinion of the House should be given; | occasion, the advantage of their co-opera- 
and on these subjects we should defer to | tion and their cordial support. 
the opinion of the House. If we go into| Sir, some sharp things have been said 
this Committee to move Resolutions, in| about the House of Commons since we 
the application of those principles we should | parted in the summer—some sharp things, 
consult in every way the sense and accept | not with reference merely to its present 
the suggestions of the House. Andj character, but to its past conduct, which I 
although we are not prepared in any way | thought had been accepted, sanctioned, and 
to shrink from the leading principles of} embalmed by history. I do not doubt 
the policy that we hope may be sanctioned, | that this human institution is not free from 
we still believe that on a question of this|the imperfections of humanity. It is 
paramount importance, if the House deigns | possible that there may have been periods 
to co-operate with us and come into| when the integrity even of the House of 
council with us, many suggestions of great | Commons might successfully have been 
value will be made which may add to the|impugned. I know well—we all know 
fulness and completion of the consumma- | that there have been times when its con- 
tion. I can only say on the part of my|duct has been unjust, violent, even ty- 
Colleagues that those suggestions will be|rannical. If you search our records, 
received not merely with candour, but, if} unquestionably you will find conclusions 
found to deserve the acceptance of the|on many subjects that are at variance 
House and appear for the public advantage, | with those doctrines which are the hap- 
they will be accepted with gratitude. We|pier appanage of our more enlightened 
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times. But, Sir, there is no greater error 
than to judge the morals of one age by 
the manners of a subsequent one. There 
is no greater error than to decide upon 
the passions of perilous times with the 
philosophic calmness of assured security. 
There is no greater error than to gauge 
the intellect of the past by its deficiencies, 
and not by the accumulated wisdom which 
it has achieved, and which has become 
our beneficent inheritance. Those who 
take a larger and a nobler view of human 
affairs will, I think, recognise that, alone 
in the countries of Europe, England now. 
for almost countless generations has by her 
Parliament exhibited the fair exemplar 
of free government; and that throughout 
the awful vicissitudes of her heroic his- 
tory she has, chiefly by this House of 
Commons, maintained and cherished that 
public spirit which is the soul of Com- 
monwealths, without which Empire has 
no glory, and the wealth of nations is but 
the means of corruption and decay. Sir, 
I move that on the 25th of February this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the Whole House to take into conside- 
ration the 2 & 3 Will. IV. ¢. 45. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: Without, Sir, 
in any manner derogating from the ability 
of the speech which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has just delivered, I venture to 
observe—and I think many will concur in 
the observation—it is one which does not 
of itself necessarily carry censure—that 
the House is placed in a somewhat peculiar 
position. We are to approach the discus- 
sion of a subject of unparalleled difficulty, 
and one which has undoubtedly been em- 
bittered in other times by proceedings 
which, whether justified by the spirit of 
party and the ordinary usages of Parlia- 
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ment or not, yet certainly has been in a 
high degree obstructive of public progress | 
—we are to approach the discussion of | 
this question now on the invitation of the | 
right hon, Gentleman in a manner, I think, 
altogether novel. I am not about to dis- 
cuss at length the propositions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which will be best con- 
sidered when we hold them, in their ex- 
press terms, in our hands; still less am I 
about to offer to the House, as I hope, any 
one remark which may diminish the ex- 
pectations or the hopes that any one of us 
may entertain of making the propositions 
of the right hon. Gentleman and of the 
Government the basis of a settlement of 
the question. But there were remarks 
contained in the speech of the right hon. 
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Gentleman which I do not feel able to pass 
by altogether in silence. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the early part of his speech, 
laid much stress upon certain terms con- 
tained in Her Majesty’s Speech—terms, I 
think, not very commonly found in Speeches 
from the Throne—instructing this House 
as to the temper in which it was to deal 
with this subject; and the signification 
which the right hon. Gentleman, no doubt 
with great authority, attaches to those 
words is this, that the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is no longer to be a 
question whereon the fate of a Ministry is 
to depend. Now, Sir, there is no more 
grave and difficult question that can arise 
for the consideration of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown than to determine 
what are and what are not the occasions 
upon which the failure and rejection of 
their propositions constitute a sufficient 
cause for the resignation of their offices. 
If that general proposition be sustained, 
as I think it is: both by opinion and by 
experience, there immediately follows from 
it this consequence—that the Executive 
Government ought on every occasion to 
retain in its own hands an unimpeded 
and unfettered power of considering that 
most difficult question with reference to its 


own dignity and honour, and to the in- 
terests of the country according to the 


circumstances that may arise. Those cir- 
cumstances, Sir, it is impossible to define 
and to forecast in anticipation of the 
events; and I own to entertaining a doubt 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has so 
far conduced to the easier or more satis- 
factory prospect of settling this question 
by the announcement beforehand of some- 
thing like an abstract and binding proposi- 
tion to the effect that it is to be one which 
is not to involve the fate of the Govern- 
ment. That, however, is a matter more, 
perhaps, for the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues than 
for those who are less connected with 
them; but the principle announced by the 
right hon. Gentleman is one of such im- 
portance, and I confess that in my own 
mind it is one open to so much doubt, that 
I could not allow it to pass without a re- 
mark against it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then proceeded to give us a lengthened 
historical disquisition upon the transactions 
that have taken place in previous Sessions, 
and in previous Parliaments, with regard 
to measures of Parliamentary Reform. I 
wish, Sir, to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man the opportunity of correcting me on 
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a future occasion if I should unfortunately 
misrepresent his meaning in consequence 
of having been unable sufficiently to com- 
prehend him. But I did not clearly gather 
from his speech what was the precise in- 
ference that he intended us to draw from 
that recital. It appeared to me that his 
object was to show that there was a spe- 
cial responsibility of this House, as dis- 
tinguished from the Government which 
ordinarily directs its proceedings, with re- 
ference to the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. If that be all that is intended 
to be established by that recital I have no 
difficulty, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, in subscribing to the doctrine of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; for although 
the opinion, when I expressed it, was 
much objected to—and objected to, perhaps, 
in quarters where there may be more sym- 
pathy with it to-night—I did entertain, 
and strongly entertain, the opinion that 
the House itself—from the action on va- 
rious occasions of its independent Mem- 
bers—has incurred in the eyes of the 
country a special responsibility with re- 
ference to the question of Reform. But I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
go beyond the limits of that proposition, 
and by his announcement that he leaves 
us to imply that, together with the in- 
crease of the responsibility of the House 
of Commons there was a diminution of the 
responsibility of the Government, and that 
an exceptional state of things had arisen 
in which it would be expedient for, if not 
imperative, upon this House to effect a 
settlement of this difficult question under 
some guidance or leadership — the right 
hon. Gentleman does not say in what 
degree—of Government, such guidance or 
leadership to be connected with a respon- 
sibility different in kind and also in weight 
from that which usually attaches to the 
Advisers of the Crown. If that be so, I 
must confess that I am doubtful whether 
the announcement of such a view on the 
part of the Leader of this House will add 
to the weight or to the authority with 
which his propositions should be placed 
before us, and which, attaching as it justly 
does under all circumstances to the pro- 
posals of the Executive in this country, 
is of itself one of the great propelling 
forces by which important measures are 
successfully carried through this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman has announced, 
with reference to the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, his intention of proceed- 
ing by Resolution — an intention with 
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which we were already acquainted from 
information that had reached us from va- 
rious quarters, I will not enter into any 
full discussion of that method of proceed- 
ing, although I frankly own my prepos- 
sessions to be against it. I think that 
that method of proceeding is justifiable, 
and even necessary, in cases of a particular 
description ; in a case, for example, where 
it is necessary to obtain the concurrence 
of both Houses, it is obvious that the 
simultaneous concurrence of both Houses 
could not be had except by adopting the 
practice of proceeding by Resolution. I 
will not, however, ask what are the 
precise limits to which this method of 
proceeding should be confined; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, having dwelt upon 
the subject fully, has failed to satisfy my 
mind that this method of doing things 
twice over instead of once has not, as a 
general rule, some tendency to cause de- 
lay. The right hon. Gentleman, in touch- 
ing upon the second and more important 
point, admitted that vagueness was almost 
inseparable from the nature of Resolu- 
tions—that is to say, that if Resolutions 
are to be passed with greater facility than 
would be the case were the same proposi- 
tions embodied in a Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman admits that those Resolutions 
must necessarily be exceedingly vague in 
their nature. Then, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has shadowed forth in his speech 
to-night the principal points which are to 
be included in the Resolutions that he is 
about to propose, and I wish tostate with the 
utmost clearness what, as far as my humble 
opinion is concerned, should be the course 
ot the independent Members of this House. 
I have already said that, under the cir- 
cumstances, 1 do not ask what might 
be asked on other occasions—how far the 
Government which makes this proposal is 
in possession of the general confidence of 
the House; and I now go further and say 
that the objections I entertain to this 
mode of procedure will not stand in my 
way—and should not, I think, stand in 
the way of others—if, notwithstanding 
this mode of procedure, we can use the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman 
—either by adopting them as they stand, 
or by altering them—as a means of arriv- 
ing at a settlement of this question. Those 
scruples which I felt with regard to the 
method of proceeding by way of Resolution 
I shall cast behind me if, upon examin- 
ing those Resolutions, I find it possible 
for us to make an onward movement, 
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The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
something of his propositions, and in refer- 
ence to them I must observe that I think 
we are bound to avoid everything that tends 
to adjourn the settlement of this question. 
In whatever form these Resolutions are 
laid before us a long period of time must 
elapse before this great and fundamental 
question can be settled. I am not alto- 
gether assured, after having heard the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to the rating franchise, that the 
matter will be disposed of with the requi- 
site speed. If I am to interpret in the 
ordinary manner the terms of the notice 
which stands upon the notice-books of the 
House, it is clear that very important 
changes in the law of rating are contem- 
plated, changes such as it is impossible for 
this House to adopt in a moment. Is it 
meant that the question of Parliamentary 
Reform is to depend upon the previous 
attainment of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man may think a perfect system of rating? 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he cannot fix the amount of the 
reduction in the franchise in his first Re- 
solution, because that may depend upon 
the points to be disposed of by subsequent 
Resolutions ; but does not the right hon. 
Gentleman see that many Members would 
refuse—would justly refuse—to commit 
themselves to an abstract principle of re- 
duction unless they knew what form that 
reduction was to take? Again, if it be 
true that the amount of this reduction is 
to depend upon some subsequent Resolu- 
tion with reference to an alteration to be 
made in the law of rating, I hope I may 
dismiss the apprehension which I confess 
a part of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman raised in my mind, that this 
method of proceeding by way of Resolution 
is calculated to defer the definitive settle- 
ment of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. I beg the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he thinks it worth his while, to consider 
that as an illustration of what I mean. 
The very same motives as would lead me, 
for one, with the utmost earnestness to 
co-operate with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to build on his foundations, if possible, 
for a speedy settlement of the question, 
would likewise lead me, I frankly own, 
to offer a determined opposition to any 
proposition, or any method of proceeding, 
which would appear to me to be likely to 
cast it into the far future. We cannot 
afford to go on in this country as we are 


going. It is time that this discord between 
\ 
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classes—this tendency to discord —this in. 
cipient discord—this tendency to separate 
interests, from indications of which I must 
say the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
in that portion of it in which he referred 
to the paragraph in the Speech from the 
Throne, was not altogether free—it is time 
that all this should cease; and not till this 
question of Reform has disappeared from 
among the subjects of controversy can we 
hope to see the people of England what 
they once were, and what we ought to be 
desirous they should ever continue to be— 
a united people. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us the day on which he 
proposes to proceed with his Resolutions. 
I think it better to reserve till then any 
opinion on the important question—per- 
haps the vital question—whether his Re- 
solutions do constitute a plan to which the 
House can assent if they agree, and on 
which they can join issue, if they do not 
agree, with the right hon. Gentleman. 
No objection will be taken otherwise than 
as matter of argument and representation 
with respect to the mode of proceeding. 
I have just intimated the direction in 
which we are disposed to look, and the 
rule by which our conduct will be guided. 
Our object being to make progress in this 
question—and we think the country has a 
right to expect that—we will gladly assist 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he concurs 
with us in this view of the matter, in 
giving effect to his idea so far as we are 
able consistently to do so. But I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will not expect 
us to be a party to a course of proceeding 
which would amount in effect to an absolute 
betrayal of public duty—that is to say, to 
the adoption of his Resolutions if we find 
them to be measures—not measures, but 
declarations preliminary to measures—a 
course tending to produce doubt and un- 
certainty in the public mind—tending to 
diminish the confidence of the people in 
Parliament—tending to adjourn a conclu- 
sion for which, on every ground, it is de- 
sirable that we should look without delay. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked the ques- 
tion, and I think it was a natural remark 
to make—‘ Upon what principle the 
House of Commons was to be re-con- 
structed?” He answered that it ought 
to be upon the principle of the British 
Constitution. Then, spreading his wings 
for an extended flight, he travelled both 
Eastward and Westward, and gave us an 
account of the Representative Chambers 
of various foreign countries. Sir, I very 
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much doubt the wisdom of those self- 
complacent allusions to the institutions of 
foreign countries. It sometimes happens 
that our views of them are not altogether 
accurate, and at best they cannot be ex- 
pected to carry on them the stamp of im- 

tiality. Were this the time and place, 
I should be disposed to challenge some 
particulars in the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but, even if those state- 
ments were strictly accurate, I very much 
doubt whether much is gained by com- 
parisons of this description. The right 
hon. Gentleman must, however, see that 
he is engaged in a combat with a phantom; 
for has any Government in this country 
at any time proposed to deal with the 
question of Parliamentary Reform on any 
other principles than those of the British 
Constitution? I assert that we have 
been ready at all times—and never more 
so than last year—to contend that it 
was upon those principles we took our 
stand. It is true there may be differ- 
ences of opinion amongst us as to various 
points of detail; but, however widely we 
may differ upon questions of general po- 
licy, I do not believe that any one Member 
in this House would be willing to depart 


from the principles of the British Consti- 


tution. I frankly own it appears to me 
that in the expression of his opinions the 
right hon. Gentleman himself has some- 
what departed from the principles of the 
British Constitution ; but am | to rise in 
my place and assume that I have the ex- 
elusive possession of the key of those prin- 
ciples? Oram I to charge the right hon. 
Gentleman or any other Member of this 
House with the abandonment of all regard 
for them? I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to enlarge his toleration so far as to believe 
that even those who have differed from 
him on former occasions, and who may 
ultimately differ from him in the later 
development of this question—to believe 
that whether they differ from him or not, 
they are animated equally with himself 
by a regard for that glorious Constitution, 
the rich traditions and noble inheritance 
which it has left us, and that whilst up- 
holding their rights of freedom they claim 
for themselves and their opinions that con- 
sideration which we gladly and freely ac- 
cord to others. 


Motion agreed to, 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. HUNT, in rising to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to provide for a common 
basis of value for the purposes of Govern- 
ment and Local Taxation, and to promote 
uniformity in the assessment of Rateable 
Property in England, said, he hoped, not- 
withstanding the all-absorbing character 
of the subject that had just been brought 
beore the House, that they would consider 
that this was one of considerable import- 
ance, and that they would bear with him 
whilst he explained, but not atgreat length, 
what he considered the evils of our present 
system of valuation, and how he proposed 
to remedy it. The evils of the present 
system had long been felt. In 1850 Sir 
George Lewis gave evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the sub- 
ject. That Committee made certain recom- 
mendations, having reference not only to 
valuations of local rates, but they recom- 
mended, as a principle, that assessments 
should be made on one uniform and equal 
relative valuation. In the same year a 
Bill was brought in by Sir George Lewis 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), to estab- 
lish the principle of universal valuation 
for poor rates throughout the country, 
and it had occurred to the present Go- 
vernment that that principle might be 
carried still farther, and that the same 
valuation might be used both for local 
and Imperial purposes. What the Go- 
vernment looked to was what in refer- 
ence to the poor rates answered to the 
gross estimated rental. The income tax, 
with regard to real property, was levied on 
the gross value, whilst the local rates were 
levied on the rateable or net value of the 
property ; but notwithstanding that differ- 
ence, the gross value was really the basis 
of value, because it was from that that 
certain deductions were made and the 
rateable value ascertained for local pur- 
poses. He would now briefly describe the 
present system of valuation both for the 
purpose of taxation and for the purpose of 
rating. And first with regard to taxation, 
in which he was most immediately con- 
cerned, and on account of which he had 
been intrusted with the conduct of this 
measure. The primary assessments were 
made by local assessors, and then the 
Government officer and assessor of taxes 
had the power of reviewing those assess- 
ments and making surcharges on persons 
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named in the list. The district Commis- 
sioners, who were independent persons, had 
to decide in cases where the taxpayers did 
not assent to the surcharges made by the 
surveyor, and there was no appeal from 
those Commissioners, except as far as they 
might state points of law for the decision 
of the Superior Courts of Law at West- 
minster. With regard to matters of fact, 
there was no appeal from their decision. 
As regarded local taxation, the system was 
as follows :—The Boards of Guardians an- 
nually appointed out of their own body a 
committee to assess, and that committee 
consisted of one-third of ex officio guardians 
—namely, justices of the peace resident in 
the union, supposing there were any justi- 
ces resident—and, if not, their places were 
supplied by the ordinary members of the 
Board of Guardians. The lists were made 
out by the parish officers and submitted 
to the assessment committee, who then 
made out the assessment upon these lists, 
with any alterations which they might 
deem expedient to make after hearing the 
objections of the persons assessed, or of 
other persons upon the same lists or resid- 
ing in thesame union. Supposing any dis- 
satisfaction were felt at the decisions of the 


assessment committee, there was an ap- 
peal, which was final, to the quarter ses- 


sions. But that was not the only assess- 
ment made with regard to local taxation. 
One would have thought that a system 
which was good for the purpose of the 
poor rate, the highway rate, and church 
rates, would likewise have been good for 
the county rate ; but it would be found that 
the magistrates at quarter sessions had the 
power to appoint a committee for the county 
rating. They might make a new basis, 
and in practice it was known that they 
did so. He understood that at the pre- 
sent moment the committees of magistrates 
and quarter sessions were making a new 
basis for county rates, notwithstanding 
that the assessment for the poor rate had 
only just been completed in their own 
county. It was true that the quarter 
sessions committee did not go into the 
same particulars as the assessment commit- 
tees, because they only assessed parishes, 
whereas the assessment committees as- 
sessed individual property; but it often 
happened that the assessment made for 
the county rate in a parish was wholly 
different in amount from the poor rate 
assessment in the same parish. In the 
case of county rates also there was an ap- 
peal to the quarter sessions. But then 
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this extraordinary state of things arose, 
A man had to watch the assessment on hig 
property for property tax, for poor rates, 
and for parish and county rates. He 
might appeal in one case and his appeal 
might be sustained, but that would not 
affect any other assessment to which he 
was assessed. On the contrary, he would 
have to go through the same process in 
regard to all the three assessments. All 
the labour with regard to one valuation 
was entirely thrown away with regard to 
the others. He might have gone more 


‘into detail in regard to this matter, but he 


thought he had stated enough to satisfy 
the House that the existing system was 
one not creditable to the country. Then 
the question arose as to what was to be 
substituted for the three systems without 
parting with any of the present jurisdic- 
tions of the Government, tie Poor Law 
officers, the Boards of Guardians, or the 
magistrates. If they were to commence 
entirely afresh, perhaps it would be easy 
to devise a simple scheme which might 
serve for all purposes, but the Government 
had determined to make use of the existing 
machinery. Before 1862 there was much 
more inequality in rating than at present, 
because the parish made out the valuation 
lists and fixed upon the scale of deduc- 
tions, the consequence of which was that 
there might be different scales of deduc- 
tion in the same union. That system, 
however, had to a certain extent been 
modified by the union assessment com- 
mittees, and therefore within the union 
itself there was now a uniform scale of 
deductions. Still the uniformity did not 
extend beyond the area of the union. The 
Bills to which he had just now alluded 
attempted to provide for uniformity as re- 
gards counties, and the Bill which he was 
about to ask leave to introduce also pro- 
vided for uniformity as regards counties. 
He proposed to take as the basis of valua- 
tion the present system of union assess- 
ment, and that the assessment committee 
should send representatives to a County 
Valuation Board, to consist of the repre- 
sentatives of al] the assessment commit- 
tees in the county—for the most part 
two members from each committee—one 
of such representatives to be an ex officio 
member, and the other an ordinary mem- 
ber. It was proposed to include in the 
area of the county all the towns lying 
within it, but the towns were to be re- 
presented on the same principle at the 
Valuation Board. If they already had 
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separate committees they would send 
members to the Valuation Board, and if 
they had no committees they might ap- 
point members to serve on the Board. 
In the event of there being no magis- 
trates who could serve, it was proposed 
that the Town Councils should nominate 
members of the Board. The functions of 
the Valuation Board would have reference 
almost exclusively to the scale of deduc- 
tions, and they would have nothing to do 
with the assessment of gross value except 
in certain cases. The Valuation Board 
would have to lay down the scale of de- 
ductions to be observed in all the assess- 
ment committees throughout the country. 
It was likewise proposed that the Valua- 
tion Board should perform the duties of 
the assessment committees at the expense 
of those committees in those cases where 
the assessment committees delayed to dis- 
charge the duties imposed on them by Act 
of Parliament. The effect of that enact- 


ment would, in all probability, be that the 
assessment committees would perform 
their duties within the proper time. With 
regard to gross value, it was proposed that 
the overseers should make out the valua- 
tion lists, as at present. 


But here a new 
element would be introduced into the as- 
sessment system, for the surveyor of taxes 
would have a locus standi before the as- 
sessment committees, and the power of 
stating what, in his opinion, was the right 
sum of the gross value, and consequently 
of throwing the onus probandi of disprov- 
ing his statement on the taxpayers and 
ratepayers. Thus for the first time there 
would be some one present who would 
have an interest in putting up the assess- 
ment to the right point. That, he be- 
lieved, would have the effect of preventing 
too low assessments being made. It was 
also proposed that when the assessments 
had been made by the committees they 
should be sent up to the Valuation Board, 
who would take care that their instruc- 
tions with regard to the scale of deduc- 
tions had been fully carried out. An 
appeal would be allowed to an assessor, 
who would be a barrister-at-law, and who 
would be appointed by the Valuation 
Board, with the consent of the Treasury. 
The quarter sessions would thereby be 
discharged of their present appellate func- 
tion, and a system, something like that 
now existing in Ireland, would be adopted. 
On the application of the parties the as- 
sessor would be empowered to order a 
survey and valuation of any property in 
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respect to which a dispute had arisen. A 
union might appeal against the assessment 
of another union, and a parish against the 
assessment of another parish. The assessor 
being appointed by the Valuation Board 
subject to the control of the Treasury, the 
Imperial interests would be properly gua- 
ranteed, and, at the same time, he would 
be appointed by persons chosen by the 
ratepayers. These were the main features 
of the measure which he asked for leave 
to introduce. It was not proposed to make 
any change in the incidence of taxation, 
which, as now, would be based on gross 
and rateable values, and it was only in the 
mode of ascertaining the value and assess- 
ment that alteration was proposed. Al- 
though quarter sessions would be relieved 
of their functions, the present magisterial 
element would not be dispensed with ; for 
about one-half the members of the pro- 
posed Boards would be justices and mem- 
bers of quarter sessions; and with the 
exception of the quarter sessions and dis- 
trict Commissioners, it was proposed to 
retain existing jurisdictions, In Ireland 
valuations were made by a Government 
officer for all purposes. There was only 
one column and that was for the net value, 
which almost corresponded with our rate- 
able value, and there was a Court of Ap- 
peal similar to that proposed for England. 
The Scotch system, less perfect than the 
Irish one, was vastly superior to that of 
England. Commissioners of Supply there 
made out valuation lists, or employed per- 
sons to do so; and if they employed a 
Government officer, the valuation served 
for Imperial and local purposes. This 
system was far preferable to the three 
systems employed here. It was proposed 
that the metropolis, owing to its special 
circumstances, should be exempt from this 
Bill; but if its principles were agreed to, 
they might in a future Bill be applied to 
the metropolis, The valuation under the 
proposed Bill would extend to imperial 
and local taxation. It would also affect 
the composition of jury lists, election of 
guardians, licensing, and many other mat- 
ters, which would make the Bill lengthy 
and complicated, but he hoped that it 
would be laid on the table in about a 
week, and read a second time in about 
three weeks. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in . 
the Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Bill neces- 
sarily involved so many details that it 
must be in their hands before they could 
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express their opinions upon i 
He was glad that it was atekeed ak al- 


though he looked with jealousy upon the 
appointment of a large number of appel- 
late barristers. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the admirable 
working of the Scotch system during the 
last thirteen years had filled Scotch Mem- 
bers with amazement at the continuance 
of the English system. The assessment 
in Scotland was not perfect, and it was 
intended to ask for amendments this Ses- 
sion; but the system worked admirably 
for taxation and registration. 

Mrz. POULETT SCROPE said, the ad- 
vantage of an uniform system of valuation 
was unquestionable; and, therefore, such 
a system ought to be adopted. Such a 
measure failed previously in the House of 
Commons from the conflict of interests in 
regard to the matter, when public opinion 
was not so ripe for Reform as now. He 
regretted that the Bill did not establish a 
universal system of rating. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was glad the 
metropolis was to be excluded from the 
Bill, not because he objected to the prin- 
ciple, but because its circumstances were 
different from those of the rest of the 
country, and the Bill would not have 
worked in London in the manner proposed 
for the counties. He hoped in any Bill 
for the metropolis the authorities would 
have full power to make investigations as 
to the real value of each individual pro- 
perty. He thought there was some ob- 
scurity as to the manner of descending 
from a whole parish to separate holdings. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought he had 
explained that the assessment committees 
would go into the case of every holding. 
There need be no apprehension as to the 
number of barristers to be employed ; it 
was not proposed to employ standing asses- 
sors, at fixed salaries, but to appoint them 
from time to time at such remuneration as 
might be determined upon; and if the 
scheme were successful, there would hardly 
ever be an appeal. 


Printing— 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for a Common basis of value for 
the purposes of Government and Local Taxation, 
and to promote uniformity in the assessment o 
Rateable Property in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hunt, Mr, Secretary Watroze, 
and Mr. Gatsoane Harpy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


Mr, Childers 


{COMMONS} 
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PRINTING.—SELECT COMMITTEE, 
COST OF PAPERS, 


On Motion for the appointment of the 
Sessional Printing Committee, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he took the op- 
portunity to offer the suggestion, which it 
would hardly be proper to make to the 
Committee unless it had been previously 
made to the House, that—as in some fo- 
reign Legislatures—the cost of printing 
each Return should be printed on the 
face of it, not so much to deter hon. 
Members from calling for Returns as to 
show them at what cost they were pro- 
duced, and to lead them to inquire whe- 
ther the information desired was not 
otherwise accessible. Hon. Members were 
hardly aware of the great cost of printing, 
and that a large amount of that cost was 
incurred unnecessarily. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the question of 
the cost of printing Returns had already 
occupied the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. No doubt it was quite possible 
to ascertain the cost of printing these 
Returns. The difficulty was to ascertain 
the cost of compiling them. If the House 
would require that whenever a Member 
was anxious to have a Return, or copies 
of Correspondence, he should give notice 
of the object he had in view and the 
points he wished to bring out, means 
might possibly be found to give him the 
information he wanted within shorter com- 
pass and in a more convenient form than 
at present. It frequently happened that 
Members moved for most elaborate statis- 
tical Returns, and it was afterwards found 
that the greater part of the information 
already existed in the Library, in Returns 
already laid before the House. If the 
suggestion now made were adopted, his 
notion was that they might dispense with 
three-fourths of the papers which now 
overburdened their shelves, and which 
Members hardly knew how to get rid of 
at the end of a Session. The suggestion 
of his hon, Friend should not be lost 
sight of. 

Select Committee appointed and nominated, 
“to assist Mr, Speaker in all matters which re- 


late to the Printing executed by Order of this 
House, and for the purpose of selecting and ar- 


¢|Tanging for Printing, Returns and Papers pre- 


sented in pursuance of Motions made by Members 
of this House :’—Mr. Bonnam-Canrter, Sir Jonn 
Paxinoton, Mr. Secretary Watroir, Mr. Heyxey, 
Mr. Canpwe 1, Mr. Gasxett, Sir Strarrorp Norta- 
corz, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Hastines Russext, 
Mr. Cumipzrs, and Mr. Hunt :—Three to be the 
quorum, 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed and nominated:— 
Mr. Cuarxxs Forster, Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Major 
Gavin, Sir Cotman O’Loanieyx, Mr. Hastinas 
Russett, Mr. Alderman Satomons, Mr. Owen 
Sranuey, Mr. Kinnarrp, Mr. Reainatp Yorke, 
Mr. Rosert Torrens, Mr. M‘Laean, Mr. Sanp- 
rorD, Sir Cuartes Russet, Mr. De Gray, and 
Mr. Henry Epwarp Surtees :—Three to be the 
quorum, 
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House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Bris — First Reading — 
British North America * (9); Sale of Land by 
Auction * (10). 

Second Reading— Traffic Regulation (Metro- 
polis) (5) and referred to a Select Committee. 


THE LORD CHIEF BARON.* 
PETITION OF RIGBY WASON, ESQUIRE. 


East RUSSELL, in presenting a Peti- 
tion complaining of the Conduct in 1835 
of the Lord Chief Baron, then Mr. Kelly, 
and praying for Inquiry ; of Rigby Wason, 
of Corwar, in the County of Ayr, Esquire, 
said: My Lords, I have a Petition to pre- 
sent upon a matter of considerable im- 
portance. It is from Mr. Rigby Wason 
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against Sir FitzRoy Kelly, and he prays 
your Lordships to appoint a Committce to 
investigate the charges made in this Peti- 
tion ; and if the Committee should find 
these charges to be proved, then he prays 
that your Lordships will concur with the 
other House of Parliament in praying the 
Crown to remove the Lord Chief Baron 
from his high post. The allegation of the 
Petition is that in the year 1835 Mr. 
Kelly, being then in practice at the Bar, 
pledged his honour as a gentleman to the 
truth of a statement for the purpose of de- 
ceiving a Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Petition alleges that the 
Committee was thereby deceived, and, 
being an Election Committee, reported 
that Mr. Kelly, who had been a candidate 
for the representation of the borough of 
Ipswich, had not been guilty of bribery, and 
had not committed any illegal practices. 
Mr. Rigby Wason, however, alleges that on 
further inquiry the Committee came to a 
different opinion, and were convinced that 
the statement made by Mr. Kelly was un- 
founded, and thereupon unseated Mr. 
Kelly on the ground that he had committed 
bribery by his friends and agents. The 
Petitioner goes on to state that in 1845 
Mr. Kelly was appointed Solicitor General 
by the Government of Sir Robert Peel; 
that Sir Robert Peel was in some measure 
deceived as to the facts relating to this 
inquiry before the Election Committee; 
but that he (Mr. Rigby Wason), having 








{*The report of the debate on this 
Petition has been necessarily restricted to 
those parts of it which relate immediately 
to the allegations of the Petition. 

The law of Parliament considers any 
publication of its proceedings to be breach 
of privilege, and therefore gives no pro- 
tection to any report, however faithful; 
Lord Campbell’s Act does not extend its 
very limited protection to cases arising 
from such reports ; and success against pro- 
ceedings in an action at law is only in 
degree less disastrous than an adverse re- 
sult. Everything, therefore, to which 
exception might be taken has been ex- 
cluded from the report. 

In the Session of 1857 Lord Campbell, 
adverting to the recent case of ‘‘ Davidson 
v. Duncan,” said— 

“When I had the honour to propose in this 
House a Bill which afterwards became law (6 & 7 
Vict. c. 96), and which effected a most material 
improvement in the Law of Libel, I submitted a 
clause very limited in its nature—for I was afraid 


VOL. CLXXXY. [rurep sertes.] 





to go very far— providing that any bond fide 
account of the proceedings of either House of 
Parliament should be privileged, and not subject 
to an action. I was unable to carry it; there 
was a majority against me, because it was said, 
not only that the law gave no such privilege, but 
that it ought not to be given.” 


In the same year Lord Campbell obtained 
the appointment of a Select Committee on 
the ‘‘ Privilege of Reports,” before which 
Mr. Dobie, the solicitor of Zhe Times, 
Mr. Baines of The Leeds Mercury, Mr. 
Hargrove of Zhe York Herald, and Mr. 
Hansard, gave evidence. ‘lhe Committee 
reported in favour of extending protection 
to faithful reports of proceedings in Par- 
liament, ‘‘the majority being influenced 
by the evidence of Mr. Hansard, and of 
the solicitor to The Times newspaper.’’ In 
the following Session, Lord Campbell in- 
troduced a Bill to give effect to the Report 
of the Committee. The Bill contained 
the following clause :— 


“No person shall be liable to action, informa- 


k 
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no personal enmity to Mr. Kelly, did not 
think it right to go into the case against 
him. Mr. Kelly was afterwards appointed 
to the office of Attorney General; and 
again to the same office under Lord 
Derby’s Government in 1852 ; and finally 
attained, under the present Government, 
the office which he now fills. The Peti- 
tion concludes with the prayer which I have 
already detailed. My Lords, I have felt it 
my duty to present this Petition, relating, 
as it does, to a public matter of the highest 
importance. But there are some reasons in 
the Petition itself which certainly make me 
feel it not my duty—whatever course 
other noble Lords may think it right to 
adopt—to ask your Lordships to assent in 
this case to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee which is asked for. In the first 
place, I cannot agree with the allegation 
of Mr. Rigby Wason that when Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly was appointed Solicitor General by 
Sir Robert Peel it was not a matter of great 
public importance, or that if Sir Robert 
Peel had been deceived it was not a question 
in which Mr, Wason ought to feel any inter- 
est. Now, in the first place, a gentleman 
of the Bar who is appointed Solicitor Ge- 
neral is in the direct road to promotion to 
the office of a Judge, and it would be a 
great injustice to the public to appoint any 
man to be Solicitor General who had no- 
toriously been guilty of pledging his honour 
as a gentleman to the truth of that which 
he knew to be false; and, therefore, if 





tion, or indictment for libel, in respect or on 
account of any faithful report of proceedings at 
any sitting of either House of Parliament, at 
which strangers have been permitted to be 
present.” 

In his speech in moving the Second Read- 
ing, after a full exposition of the law on 
the publication of reports of proceedings 
in Parliament, Lord Campbell said— 


“ Mr. Hansard, a name well known to their 
Lordships, after stating that he had not had ac- 
tions brought, but had been in constant dread of 
them, gave this evidence : 

**« Your Lordships are very well aware that my 
publication is the only publication which pro- 
fesses to record the proceedings of Parliament 
in extenso, and with very considerate fidelity, but 
that I am not in any way recognized—that I have 
no protection whatever more than any other per- 
son who should publish in extenso or otherwise 
any reports of debates in your Lordships’ [louse 
or of debates in the other House. Now, the con- 


sequence of the present state of the Law of Libel is 
this: that if matter is uttered in debate in either 
Tlouse which would be libellous and would be un- 
protected if published out of the House, I am 
obliged to consider whether it would be safe for 


Earl Russell 
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there had been ground for charging such 
an offence against Sir FitzRoy Kelly, 
it was Mr. Rigby Wason’s duty to have 
brought the matter before Sir Robert Peel. 
Nobody ean believe that Sir Robert Peel 
would have thought lightly of such ao 
charge, or would have appointed Sir Fitz- 
Roy Kelly Solicitor General without any 
contradiction of the charge so made against 
him. It appears to me, first, that Sir 
Robert Pecl having appointed Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly to be Solicitor General was satisfied 
of his integrity and his fitness for the 
office, and that he should be advanced in 
the usual manner. In the next place, it 
appears to me that Mr. Rigby Wason could 
hardly have refrained from pressing his 
charges from any feeling of personal ten- 
derness for Sir FitzRoy Kelly, but rather 
because he felt that his proofs were in- 
sufficient. But I have had frrther in- 
formation upon the subject since I came 
to that decision. Mr. Rigby Wason sent 
me copies of letters which he had written 
to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby), and to Mr. Walpole, the Home 
Secretary, bringing these charges, and I 
have also received the answer sent from Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly to Mr. Walpole, stating that 
he would send an answer more in detail on 
a future day; but, meanwhile, totally 
denying the truth of these allegations. I[ 
have since seen a statement under the hand 
of Sir FitzRoy Kelly himself, in which he 
not only denies the truth of these allega- 





me to print that matter; and if I am clearly of 
opinion that it would not be safe for me to do so, 
inasmuch as the publication is not of such a na- 
ture that I could stand the expenses of a prosecu- 
tion, the result is that I strike the matter out 
without any attempt at modification or otherwise. 

“«That apprehension induces you to suppress 

that which ought to appear if the report were 
fully accurate? It is, advisedly and systemati- 
cally so.’” 
Lord Wensleydale opposed the Bill, and 
moved its rejection; and after an instruc- 
tive debate, in which the present Lord 
Chancellor (who at that time also held the 
Great Seal) spoke strongly against the 
measure, the Amendment was carried by 
a majority of 35 to 7, and the Bill was 
thrown out. 

Under such a state of the law, and such 
being the declared opinion of Parliament 
on the subject, and considering that the 
vindication of the Lord Chief Baron’s cha- 
racter was the essential part of the discus- 
sion, Mr. Hansard holds it within his dis- 
cretion to restrict his report to that point. } 
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tions, but enters into explanations for the 
purpose of showing how totally unfounded 
they are. In the first place, he states— 
what Mr. Rigby Wason does not state— 
that the particular charge in which he is 
accused of having stated what was false 
was founded on a statement which Mr. 
Rigby Wason alleges Sir FitzRoy Kelly 
to have made, that he was not acquainted 
personally with a Mr. Pilgrim, and knew 
nothing whatever of him. Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly says that he never made such a state- 
ment, for it was notorious that he knew 
Pilgrim, who was clerk in the office of a 
solicitor at Ipswich. He further says that 
by accident Mr, Gurney, the shorthand 
writer, had kept his notes of that speech, 
and that the notes contained no such state- 
ments as those embodied in the allegations. 
The truth of that charge being thus denied, 
Sir FitzRoy Kelly proceeds to say that, so 
far from Sir Robert Peel having any diffi- 
culty or doubt about appointing him, he 
was afterwards appointed under another 
Government to the same office. The Elec- 
tion Committee which, as I have already 
stated, reported that Sir FitzRoy Kelly 
had been guilty of bribery, could not have 
found that he was personally cognizant of 
bribery, for they reported that it was com- 
mitted through his friends and agents. 
It therefore appears to me that the allega- 
tious fall to the ground. It seems to me 
impossible that since 1835, now nearly 
thirty-two years ago, Sir FitzRoy Kelly 
could have been a candidate for Ipswich, 
afterwards a candidate and Member for 
Cambridge, and finally Member for Suffolk 
—having been elected, I believe, six times 
for that county—without these circum- 
stances being brought to light. It seems 
to me quite impossible—the speech having 
been taken in shorthand—that some of Lis 
constituents or opponents would not have 
brought the matter forward during the 
excitement that usually takes place during 
a General Election. For these reasons, 
though I have thought it right to present 
the Petition, as I have already stated, I do 
not support its prayer or intend to found 
any Motion upon it. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS having re- 
quested that the prayer of the Petition 
might be read by the Clerk at the table, 
the Clerk read as follows :— 


“Your Petitioner therefore prays your right 
honourable House to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into the distinct Charge which has been 
made ; and that if such Committee find that Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly has been guilty of that with which 
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he has been charged, then that your right honour- 
able House will join the other House of Parlia- 
ment in moving an Address to the Queen, praying 
that Sir Fitzroy Kelly may be relieved from his 
judicial position.” 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) was good enough 
to give me a copy of the Petition which he 
has presented for the purpose of sending 
it to my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Chief Baron ; and I have received 
from him information which I trust will 
enable me to answer the Petition fully and 
satisfactorily. My Lords, I think the noble 
Earl might have been excused if he had 
declined to present a Petition of this 
character; and certainly the course he 
has taken is one of an unusual de- 
scription, for he has adopted the unusual 
course of reading through every part of it, 
and has, as he proceeded, given a refutation 
of every charge contained in it; I cannot 
help thinking, then, that it would have 
better become the noble Earl if he had, 
under the circumstances, declined to take 
charge of the Petition. I know an im- 
pression prevails that if a petition is 
couched in respectful terms to the House, 
no Member ought to refuse to present it ; 
but ever since I have had the honour of a 
seat in your Lordships’ House | have ven- 
tured to act upon a different principle, and 
I have exercised a discretion with reference 
to petitions which have been intrusted to 
me. I have no doubt that the noble 
Earl was acting from a different impres- 
sion as to the duty of a Member of this 
House; and I am quite sure I do him no 
less than justice when I say that he was 
not very well pleased with the task which 
his sense of duty compelled him to under- 
take. Now, my Lords, assuming every 
word of this Petition to be true, we must 
not forget that the facts upon which these 
most grave charges against the Lord Chief 
Baron are founded took place no less than 
thirty-two years ago, and that during that 
long period my right hon. and learned Friend 
has twice held the office of Solicitor Gene- 
ral, and once that of Attorney General— 
and the noble Earl was perfectly right in 
saying that these offices are generally 
looked upon as giving a sort of inchoate 
right to the highest seat upon the judicial 
bench—my right hon. and learned Friend 
has also stood election tests; he has re- 
presented the county of Suffolk, I think, 
in three different Parliaments, and your 
Lordships will very well believe that if 
there should be any moral stain upon the 
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character of a candidate for Parliamentary 
honours it is likely to be drawn out in 
the heat of a contested election. Your 
Lordships may naturally wonder why Mr. 
Rigby Wason has kept silence so long, 
and why he has chosen to speak at last. 
This he explains, or endeavours to explain, 
in his Petition. THe says that at the time 
my right hon. and learned Friend was ap- 
pointed Solicitor General he was applied 
to by Sir Robert Peel to give information 
as to 

“the facts respecting the conduct of Mr. 

Kelly, but he declined to do so on the ground 
that he had no personal feeling in the matter, and 
that Mr. Kelly could not inflict greater injury 
upon the public as Solicitor General than he 
could as a Barrister in full practice.” 
The noble Earl forestalled me in the an- 
swer to this statement when he remarked 
that there was a very material difference 
between a barrister in ordinary practice 
and a person of that description being se- 
lected by favour of the Crown and placed 
at tle head of the profession, having thus 
as it were a passport to the judicial bench, 
The Petitioner says the reason he has 
now ceased to be silent upon the subject 
is— 

“That your Petitioner submits to your right 
honourable House that the appointment of a 
Judge should be governed by very different prin- 
ciples from those which might excuse the appoint- 
ment of Solicitor or Attorney General ; and that 
the precedent held out to the Bar, that wilful and 
deliberate Falsehood should be no bar to attaining 
the position of a Judge, must be fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences not only to the 
character of the Bar but to Society.” 

I regret, my Lords, that I am obliged to 
enter into matters of this description ; but it 
is absolutely necessary in order to explain 
some of the statements of the Petition. 
In 1837, then, Mr. Kelly was a candidate 
for the representation of the borough of Ips- 
wich, and one of the results of that candi- 
dature was that. Mr. Rigby Wason publicly 
charged him with deliberate falsehood be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The laws of honour, as they are 
called, which prevailed at that time, pre- 
vented a man from sitting tamely under an 
imputation of this description, and com- 
pelled him to attempt to vindicate his 
honour by washing out the affront by the 
blood of his libeller. Few men were then 
able to brave the public seorn which at- 
tended any attempt to disregard this evil 
custom, and your Lordships will look pro- 
bably with some forbearance on the conduct 
of my right hon. Friend in having de- 
manded what is called “ satisfaction” from 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Mr. Rigby Wason. Mr. Rigby Wason 
refused the meeting proposed by Mr. 
Kelly; and on a consequent proceeding 
of the latter, he applied for a criminal in- 
formation against my right hon. Friend for 
endeavouring to provoke him to fight a 
duel. This information failed, on grounds 
which I shall presently explain. This being 
the ground of the feeling of the Petitioner 
towards Mr. Kelly, I have heard it said by 
some, ‘‘ Why not treat such charges as 
this with profound contempt?” But, un- 
fortunately, a person charged in this House 
in this way cannotafford to do so, because the 
public will believe that such charges remained 
unanswered only because they were unan- 
swerable ; therefore, I must ask your Lord- 
ships to allow me to go through the charges 
contaitied in this Petition as briefly as I 
can. The first charge is— 

“ That Sir Fitzroy Kelly, then Mr. Kelly, having 
been eleven years at the Bar, and being a Queen’s 
Counsel, did, upon the 11th of April, 1835, pledge 
his Honor as a Gentleman to the truth of that 
which he knew to be false, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving a Committee of the House of Commons.” 
This charge is couched in the most vague 
and general terms, and therefore only ad- 
mits of a general denial ; but, fortunately, 
an interpretation has been given to it in 
the letters to which the noble Earl alluded 
as having been sent to my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government, and to my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. In the letter 
to my noble Friend Mr. Wason says— 

‘« Sir Fitzroy Kelly was returned to Parliament 
in 1834 with Mr. Dundas. A petition was pre- 
sented by electors of Ipswich, but supported by 
my colleague and myself, and our senior counsel 
opened several distinct charges of bribery ; among 
others, one of the most important as affecting 
agency was committed by Mr. Pilgrim. In reply, 
Mr. Kelly assured the Committee, upon his honour 
as a gentleman, that he had never heard of any 
person of the name of Pilgrim, and actually 
charged us with having invented the story, which, 
he said, was almost proved by the very name we 
had selected.” 

Mr. Wason then goes on to say in his. 
Petition— 

“That such judicial tribunal was deceived by 
such assertions of Mr. Kelly’s, and he received 
the Fruits of his falsehood by the Committee de- 
ciding ‘ That no illegal act had been established 
against Mr. Kelly and his Colleague.’ That the 
Committee then adjourned until the middle of 
May, when it met, and proceeded with the Scru- 
tiny, which was interrupted by the Petitioners 
producing distinct evidence proving beyond all 
doubt that the assertions made by Mr. Kelly were 
false. That the Committee, therefore, not only 
rescinded the above Resolution, but resolved that 
Mr. Kelly and his Colleague were, by their Friends 
and Agents, guilty of Bribery and Corruption, and 
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that the opposition to the Petition was frivolous 
and vexatious.” 

I will satisfy your Lordships that this 
statement was utterly incorrect. In 1834 
Mr. Kelly was returned with Mr. Dundas, 
for Ipswich, and a petition, on the ground 
of bribery, was presented against their re- 
turn. One of the charges was that one of 
the voters had been promised £20 by a 
man named Pilgrim, and that the money 
had subsequently been paid by that person. 
When the case arrived at the point where 
it was necessary to sum up on behalf of 
the sitting Members, the counsel were all 
absent, and my right hon. Friend was 
obliged to take the duty upon himself. It 
is untrue that in doing so he denied all 
knowledge of Mr. Pilgrim. On the con- 
trary, he referred to him as a clerk in the 
employ of Messrs, Sewell and Blake, soli- 
citors of Ipswich, with whom he had fre- 
quently been in communication, and from 
whom he had received many briefs. What 
he contended was, that there was no evi- 
dence of agency, and that, consequently, 
there was no evidence against the sitting 
Members. The Committee having come 
to that conclusion then adjourned for a 
considerable time for a serutiny. Soon 
after Pilgrim went over to the enemy’s 
camp and appeared, and not only proved 
the act of bribery to which I have re- 
ferred, but also proved his own agency in 
the matter. Of course, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Committee had no other 
course open but to rescind the Resolution 
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at which they had arrived. Now, it may 
be asked, how do I prove that what my 
right hon. Friend said was not false, as is 
asserted by Mr. Wason? Mr. Wason as- 
serts that my right hon. Friend denied all 
knowledge of Mr. Pilgrim. It is very 
hard to prove a negative; but it happens, 
fortunately, that there were notes taken of 
my right hon. Friend’s speech by a short- 
hand writer, and from the beginning to the 
end of that speech, which has been care- 
fully searched through, not only by my 
right hon. Friend, but by another gentle- 
man, a barrister of reputation, there will 
be found no passage to sustain this charge. | 
My right hon. Friend in a letter to Mr. 
Walpole, and referring to this speech, says : 
“TI have carefully looked through it from the 
beginning to end, and there is not one word to be 
found in it having the semblance of a declaration 
on honour, or an assertion, or a suggestion that 
Mr, Pilgrim was unknown to me, or that no such 
person existed,” 
Mr. Phillpotts, the barrister to whom I | 
have alluded, writes as follows :— | 
“My dear Lord Chief Baron.—Before attend- ‘ 
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ing the consultation of the late Solicitor Gencral’s 
chambers, I carefully read your speech of the 11th 
and 13th of April, 1835, referred to by Mr. Wason 
in his proposed Petition to the House of Commons, 
and can confidently say that there is not in that 
speech any such declaration as Mr. Wason alleges ; 
nor any assertion or suggestion that you did not 
know Mr, Pilgrim; nor a sentence that can be 
distorted into meaning anything of the kind. In- 
deed, certain passages in the speech appear wholly 
inconsistent with any such declaration.— Believe 
me, yours sincerely, W.F. Puturorts.’ 


There is another cireumstance which I will 
mention to your Lordships as bearing out 
my statement. According to this statement 
made by Mr. Wason, Sir FitzRoy Kelly 
had been detected in the most discreditable 
falsehood it is possible for a man to utter, 
and this offence had been committed in the 
face of the Committee and in the presence 
of the opposing counsel. When the Com- 
mittee re-assembled my right hon. Friend 
appeared as before, and summed up the 
ease for the sitting Members as he had 
previously done. There was no disgust or 
indignation exhibited on that occasion by 
any Member of the Committee, nor did 
the opposing counsel suggest in any way 
that anything had occurred to render him 
unworthy of credit or in the slightest degree 
to disparage his testimony. Now, my Lords, 
let me pass to the second charge. That 
second charge is conveyed in the following 
words :— 

“That your Petitioner humbly submits to your 
right honourable House that the conduct of which 
Mr. Kelly was guilty was precisely the same, morally 
speaking, as wilful and deliberate perjury to bene- 
fit himself, as stated by the late Lord Chief Justice 


| Denman, who rebuked Mr. Kelly’s Counsel by 


remarking, in an indignant manner, ‘ Do not go 
on this way, Mr. Attorney; this Court knows no 
distinction between what a man swears and what he 
says upon his honour as a Gentleman.” 


I am, fortunately, very easily able to ex- 
plain this matter. At the election of 1837 
to which I have already alluded, Mr. Wason 
stated that my right hon. Friend, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, had 
called God to witness that he had nothing 
to do with the absconding of Mr. Pilgrim 
to avoid the Speaker’s warrant. The ob- 
servation of Lord Denman referred to the 
criminal information which Mr. Wason had 
filed against my right hon. Friend. In 
the affidavit Mr. Wason did not state, as 
he had stated at the hustings, that my 
right hon. Friend had called God to witness; 
but merely that he had asserted on his 
honour that he was no party to the ab- 
The affidavit of my 
right hon. Friend denies that he employed 
either of the expressions, though he con- 
tended that if he had said either it would 
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have been perfectly true. The Attorney 
General who was counsel for my right hon. 
Friend on that occasion, referred to the 
diserepancy between the assertion of Mr. 
Wason in the affidavit and on the hustings 
drawing a distinction between a mere as- 
sertion and a statement upon oath. Lord 
Denman, with an indignation which burst 
forth whenever he had any idea there was 
an intention of confounding moral distine- 
tions, said— 

“That whatever a gentleman professes to de- 

clare, appealing to his own knowledge on the 
subject, must be taken to have been as solemnly 
made as if any obligation or any form of words 
had been appended to it.” 
But in delivering judgment, Lord Denman 
expressed his opinion that there was no 
proof that my right hon. Friend had made 
use of the expression attributed to him by 
Mr. Wason—he said that Mr. Wason would 
not attempt to prove it, and would not 
pledge his oath to that belief. Under these 
cireumstances, the criminal information fell 
to the ground. And now, my Lords, I 
come to the third charge, which is made 
in the following terms :— 

“That your Petitioner has been informed and 
believes that the late Sir Robert Peel, ten years 
afterwards, positively refused to appoint Mr. Kelly 
as his Solicitor General, upoa account of his con- 
duct before the Ipswich Election Committee ; and 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman’s legitimate scru- 
ples were overcome by a fraud,” 

Now, this charge amounts to this—that on 
Sir Robert Peel hesitating to appoint my 
right hon. Friend as his Solicitor General 
his scruples were removed by his having 
palmed off upon him the evidence given 
before the Committee, which was published 
in the blue book, and which did not, of 
course, contain my right hon. Friend’s 
speech, in which this remark complained 
of was said to have occurred. Now, it so 
happens that I am personally able to con- 
tradict this charge. I was Solicitor Gene- 
ral on the 28th of June, 1845, when the 
death of my lamented and very dear friend 
Sir William Follett, the Attorney General, 
occurred. The funeral took place on the 
4th of July, and immediately after the 
funeral I attended Sir Robert Peel by 
appointment at Whitchall. He informed 
me that I was to be made Attorney 
General. I said, “ Who is to be my 
Solicitor?’ He said ‘“ Kelly;”’ and 
my right hon. Friend has the notifica- 
tion of his appointment to the Solicitor 
Generalship on that very day now in his 
possession. Some little correspondence, 
of which I was not aware until it was com- 
municated to me by my right hon. Friend, 
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had passed between my right hon. Friend 
and Sir Robert Peel in the interval elapsing 
between the death of Sir William Follett 
and my right hon. Friend’s appointment, 
About that time a question of privilege 
was under discussion, and my right hon. 
Friend was not so strong an assertor of 
the privileges of the House of Commons 
as Sir Robert Peel, and this occasioned a 
correspondence ; and this was the occasion 
of the delay—if there was any delay—and 
not any unfavourable rumours against the 
character of my right hon. Friend. I will 
not apologize for trespassing thus much 
upon your Lordships’ attention, because the 
question is one of the utmost importance. 
If my right hon. Friend had been guilty 
of the conduct attributed to him in this 
Petition he would not attempt to defend 
himself by saying that there ought to be a 
limitation to charges of this description ; 
and I should certainly agree ia the opinion 
that a person who is coutaminated by such 
scandalous conduct as has been attributed 
to my right hon. Friend is utterly unworthy 
of being raised to the judicial bench. The 


noble and learned Lord concluded by as- 
serting that he had fully confuted the 
charges of the Petition against the Lord 


Chief Baron. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS: My Lords, I 
am unwilling to occupy your Lordships’ 
time further; but I feel myself bound to 
make an appeal to the noble Earl to with- 
draw the Petition. The noble Karl must 
be aware what is the constitutional mode 
of proceeding against a Judge who is con- 
sidered unfit to occupy his seat on the 
judicial bench. In the first place, it is 
necessary that there should be a direct 
inquiry into the charges at the Bar of your 
Lordships’ House and at the Bar of the 
other House ; that Committees should be ap- 
pointed by each to further inquire into the 
matter; and that there should be an agree- 
ment between both Houses to present an 
Address to the Crown praying that tlie 
Judge should be removed from the judg- 
ment seat. It is impossible that there can 
be a question of deeper interest to the 
entire country than such an inquiry. One 
great element in the happiness and the 
glory of this country is the upright cha- 
racter of the Judges who administer jus- 
tice. Does the noble Earl believe for a 
moment that if the Petition is permitted to 
lie upon the table of the House, answered 
as it can only be at present by the 
denial of its truth, it is possible for 
the Lord Chief Baron of England to sit 
for another hour upon the judgment 
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seat of the Exchequer? Can he remain! it to be false, because he had been for 
there until the proper steps have been ' years perfectly acquainted with the person 


taken to investigate the trath or falsehood | in question. 


of the charges ‘which have been brought 
against him? How can he sit to admi- 


nister justice with charges of this sort | 


hanging over him—charges whieh, if true, 
would render him utterly unfit to sit in 
the society of gentlemen? What would 
become of justice when so administered ? 
ltis very difficult in ordinary cases to make 
a defeated suitor believe that the judgmeut 
against him is just, even where the cha- 
racter, honour, and integrity of the Judge 
is untainted ; but what would be the effect 
upon such a man’s mind when the character 
of the Judge pronouncing the judgment has 
been brought before your Lordships’ House, 
on allegations such as those contained in 
the Petition presented by the noble Earl? 
The noble Earl has more than once been 
Prime Minister in this country, and no 
person is better versed than himself in the 
steps that he is bound to take should he 
insist upon the Petition laying upon the 
table of the House. I utterly deny that 
it is possible for him to lay that documeut 
upon the table, and then to withdraw from 
further interference in the matter, and 
leave the whole responsibility upon your 
Lordships. I trust that if the noble Earl 
is impressed, as he says he is—and there- 
fore | am bound to believe that to be the 
ease—with the truth of the Lord Chief 
Baron’s denial of the charges brought 
against him, he will handsomely withdraw 
the Petition, and will not suffer it to remain 
on the table of the House. It cannot 
remain there without further steps being 
taken; and if it be not withdrawn it 
is utterly impossible that the Lord 
Chief Baron, with such terrible imputa- 
tions upon his character, can continue to 
discharge his duties as the chief of the 
Court of Exchequer. Upon the charge 
itself I shall not dwell five minutes. In 
the first place, what does it amount to? 
It appears that there was a contested elec- 
tion, and unhappily the principal counsel 
of the then Mr, Kelly, being unable to 
attend on his behalf before the Committee 
of the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
was induced at the last moment to address 
the Committee on his own behalf—a most 
unwise step undoubtedly—and in that 
double capacity of both Member whose 
seat was being contested, and of counsel, 
he is said to have made a statement which 
was false to his knowledge, It is admitted 
that if the right hon. Gentleman made the 
statement, he must have made it knowing 





Is there any evidence in 
support of the charge that he denied on 
that occasion all knowledge of this person ? 
Not the slightest evidence exists which 
can in any way substantiate the statement 
| contained in the Petition. The note taken 
| by our own shorthand writer in Committees 
does not contain a single syllable in sup- 
port of the charge. Who, then, is the only 
other witness? Why, the Petitioner him- 
self—a person in hostility to the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the particular question 
before the Committee. But he makes 
other statements in his Petition, He 
states that when Sir Robert Peel wished 
to make the right hon. Gentleman So- 
licitor General, he hesitated to do so 
on account of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s bad character in reference to this 
very question, but that he was induced to 
give him the appointment in consequence 
of the entreaties of Lord Lowther, now 
the Earl of Lonsdale. The Earl of Lons- 
dale has been spoken to upon the subject, 
and he utterly denies that any such com- 
munication passed between himself and Sir 
Robert Peel on this subject, or that he 
had any part whatever in the advancement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Can your 
Lordships believe that a gentleman of po- 
sition at the Bar and a Member of the 
other House of Parliament would so far 
forget his honour and his feeling as a gen- 
tleman as to pledge himself to a fact that 
he knew to be false? This attack was 
first made in 1835, and from that moment 
down to the present the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been continually before the 
public, he has stood several contested elec- 
tions, and has been returned six times 
consecutively Member for his county with- 
out a single word in reference to this 
matter being breathed against him. My 
Lords, I call on the noble Earl opposite 
to consider what a bad precedent has been 
made in this case; for where is the 
man whose character would be safe if, 
on the ground of some speech or con- 


| versation two or three and thirty years 


ago, such a charge is to be brought against 
him, the object of which is to remove him 
with ignominy from the high office he may 
have attained? Svlemnly and seriously, 


‘I ask the noble Karl before the world to 


consider the terrible consequences of the 
step he has been induced to take. I ask 
him whether, in justice to my right 
hon. and learned Friend, he does not con- 
sider it his duty to withdraw this Petition ? 
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ships will permit me to refer again to the 
course I thought it my duty to take with 
regard to this Petition. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack has given 
his opinion that it would be better if on 
occasions of this kind no petition should be 
presented. Now, I quite agree with the 
noble and learned Lord that in a mat- 
ter of private concern, without any 
public object apparent, it would not be 
right to present a petition of this kind to 
your Lordships; but this is the case of 
a petition signed by a subject of Her 
Majesty, asking Her Majesty for a remedy 
which is pointed out by the Constitution— 
namely, that a certain charge being made 
and proved, your Lordships should address 
the Crown to remove the Judge. I own it 
appeared to me that if petitions of that 
sort were refused by every Member of 
your Lordships’ House, far more injury 
would be dove than could result from their 
presentation and discussion, and that every 
kind of publicity would be given to the 
charges by publication in the newspapers 
without the opportunity of refutation. In 
the first place, there would be the appear- 
ance of shutting the doors of this [louse 
against the petitions of the Queen’s sub- 
jects ; in the next place, the charges would 
be repeated in the newspapers and pam- 
phlets, and without the same opportunity to 
the party charged of answering them. 
My Lords, I did what I considered to be 
my duty ; I took a copy of the Petition to 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. I stated that I looked to him as 
head of the law, and I asked him to have 
the goodness to communicate to the Lord 
Chief Baron the contents of the Petition. 
I did this, that when the Petition was pre- 
sented there might be a full opportunity of 
an answer to the charges which it con- 
tained. That opportunity the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack has fully 
and properly availed himself of. He has 
given a complete answer to all the charges 
made. It appears to me a matter of the 
greatest public importance that the cha- 
racter of our Judges should remain, as I 
am happy to think they have hitherto been, 
unstained and pure in the eyes of the pub- 
lic; and I do confess that it appears to me, 
my Lords, better that before an assembly 
such as your Lordships, such charges 
should be heard and refuted, than that 
they should be suppressed, and that every 
Peer should refuse to listen to a petitioner, 
and that a person aggrieved should not 
have the opportunity of saying that he was 
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not even allowed a hearing in the House of 
Lords. That was the view I took of this 
matter; and I own I still think on an 
occasion of this kind, where great consti- 
tutional questions are concerned, that 
publicity and debate, either in this or the 
other House of Parliament, does tend to the 
public welfare. With regard to the request 
which the noble and learned Lord who 
last addressed your Lordships (Lord St. 
Leonards) has made, I am not versed in the 
proceedings of your Lordships’ House with 
respect to petitions of this kind, whether 
they should be allowed to lie on the table 
or be withdrawn. I am free to declare, 
for my part, that I am ready to withdraw 
the Petition. I would refer the matter to 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who is well versed in the proceedings 
of the House. If he declares that it is in 
conformity with the usual course of pro- 
ceeding to withdraw the Petition, I am 
quite ready to take that course. I am 
fully satisfied that the character of the emi- 
nent Judge, so far as it is impugned in the 
Petition, remains unstained ; and that the 
subjects of Her Majesty may have full 
confidence in the administration of justice 
by that very eminent man, not only from 
his knowledge of the law and great learn- 
ing, but also his high personal character. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, as 
the noble Earl has referred to me, I will 
say without the slightest hesitation that 
if I had been led inadvertently to present 
such a petition, I certainly should feel it 
my duty to withdraw it after the discussion 
which has taken place; and for this rea- 
son, that if you present a petition and 
move that it lie on the table, you express 
an opinion as to the merits of the case. 
But after the discussion which has taken 
place, after the crushing refutation of 
every single point, and the complete and 
entire vindication of the right hon. and 
learned person who was attacked, I do 
think the House of Lords is bound to go a 
little further than expressing no opinion 
about it. After the debate and refutation 
we shall only be doing our duty and sup- 
porting our own dignity and character by 
refusing to allow this Petition to lie on the 
table. I will not question the taste and 
judgment of the noble Earl in bringing it 
forward; but, having brought it forward, 
and having heard it refuted entirely to his 
own satisfaction, I think that his plain and 
obvious course is to withdraw the Petition. 

Eart RUSSELL: I beg, my Lords, to 
withdraw the Petition. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
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proper course will be to put the Question to 
the House—That the Petition do lic on the 
table? The Not-Contents have it. 


APPREHENDED DISTURBANCES AT 
CHESTER.—QUESTION, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: I 
wish to put a question to the noble Earl 
respecting certain events which have just 
taken place at Chester. It appears that 
an inroad of some 1,500 Fenians has taken 
place, with the intention of attacking the 
Castle and possessing themselves of the 
arms stored there, and that there being 
very few troops to protect the city, it has 
been found necessary to send down by 
train a regiment of the Fusileer Guards. 
I would ask the noble Earl, Whether he has 
received to-day any accounts from Chester, 
and what was the state of the town ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I believe I can 
give the noble Lord little more informa- 
tion than has appeared in all the public 
papers. The facts are shortly these :—On 
Sunday morning my right hon, Friend the 
Sceretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment received an intimation from Liverpool 
that considerable excitement prevailed in 
that town caused by an extraordinary in- 
flux of strangers from Manchester, Staley- 
bridge, Preston, Halifax, and other quar- 
ters, none of them appearing to have any 
business to do, and all of them having a 
very suspicious aspect. In the course of 
the afternoon of Sunday information had 
been received that the object of these men 
was to go on the following morning to 
Chester and endeavour to take possession 
of the arms stored in the Castle. In con- 
sequence of this information, the chief 
constable of Liverpool thought it necessary 
to send over an officer to Chester to ap- 
prise the authorities. It was late when 
he got there; but having called up the 
functionaries, he suggested that immediate 
steps should be taken ; and next morning 
the proceedings were telegraphed to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He thought it right to communicate 
at once with General Garvock, command- 
ing the district, and with the Mayor of 
Chester, putting them in communication 
with each other, and authorizing the Mayor, 
if he thought it necessary, to send for an 
additional company of the 54th Regiment, 
from Preston. In the course of the day 
the number of these persons in Chester 
had largely increased. There were 1,500 
or 1,600 who were described as Fenians, 
and apparently bent on the design attri- 
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buted to them. The Mayor, therefore, re- 
quested authority to send for further troops 
from Manchester or Preston. Thereupon, 
my right hon. Friend communicated with 
the War Office and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and it was agrecd between them 
that it was not desirable to weaken the 
small force at Preston and Manchester, on 
which the safety of Liverpool depended, 
there being not a single soldier there— 
consequently, if other troops were required 
it would be desirable to send down a bat- 
talion of Guards from London. That was 
communicated by telegraph to the.Mayor 
between nine and ten o'clock, with the 
request that if more troops were consi- 
dered necessary to telegraph back again 
and a battalion of Guards would be ready 
to be sent down. In the meantime direc- 
tions were given that 500 men should be 
kept in readiness to start on a moment’s 
notice. At one o’clock a telegram was re- 
ceived from the Mayor urgently desiring 
that the Guards should be sent down; and 
they were sent down at two o’clock this 
morning, and must have reached Chester 
at an early hour this morning. I requested 
my right hon. Friend to let me kuow the 
latest accounts; but when I came to the 
House he had not received any further 
intelligence. A private telegram, however, 
had been received by Lord Elcho from 
Lord Grosvenor, which reported that the 
matter had been serious, and that the 
town had been saved by the promptitude 
of the measures which had been taken. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL—(No. 5.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the necessity for legislation on 
this subject was shown by a Return which 
showed the number of persons kiiled and 
injured by being run over in the streets of 
London during the year 1865. In that 
portion of the town which fell under the 
supervision of the Metropolitan Police, the 
number of persons killed from the cause he 
had mentioned since January, 1865, to 
March, 1866, was 163 ; and in the City the 
number killed between the Ist of January, 
1865, and the 26th of February, 1866, was 
17. The number injured in the London Me- 
tropolitan Police district was 1,938, and in 
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the City 237. The Bill applied to all 
parts of London, including the City, within 
a radius of four miles from Charing Cross. 
The Bill necessarily consisted in a great 
degree of matters of detail, the principal 
of which he would mention to their Lord- 
ships. The first clause after the interpre- 
tation clauses prohibited, under a penalty 
of 40s., the removal of ashes, dust, or 
refuse from any house, or the sweeping of 
streets—except the removal of snow— 
between the hours of ten o’clock in the 
morning and seven in the evening. By the 
next clause it was provided that no coal, 
or casks, whether empty or full, should be 
loaded or unloaded on or across any foot- 
way within the metropolis—which as de- 
fined by the Bill meant the City of Lon- 
don and all parishes and places within 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works—except between the hours of 
one o’clock and ten in the morning, or in 
such back streets or other byways as 
might be approved by the Commissioners 
of Police ; that no goods or other articles 
should be allowed to rest on any footway 
or other part of a street for a longer 
time than might be absolutely necessary 
for loading or unloading. As he had rea- 
son to believe that there would be a good 
deal of opposition to this clause, he pointed 
out that the public had an absolute right 
to the user of the foot pavement; and that 
although these provisions might cause ‘a 
certain amount of inconvenience to indivi- 
dual interests, yet it was not unreasonable 
that those interests should give way to 
the general public good. It was likewise 
proposed by the Bill to prevent the driv- 
ing of eattle through the streets between 
the hours of ten in the morning and seven 
in the evening without a licence from the 
Commissioners of Police. Another clause 
of the Bill contained a provision to prevent, 
without licence from the Police Commission- 
ers, the driving along the streets carts laden 
with timber, iron, or other heavy goods, or 
with ladders, scaffolds, or poles, or other 
articles exceeding twenty-five feet in length, 
or any cart drawn by more than four 
horses, between the hours of ten in the 
morning and seven in the evening. With 
regard to the drivers of metropolitan 
stage carriages, it was provided that they 
should not stop to take up or set down 
except as near as possible to the left side 
of the roadway; there was a prohibition 
in the Bill against pictures, prints, boards, 
placards, or notices of any kind being 
earried or distributed by way of advertise- 
ment in any street by any person riding 
Lhe Eari of Belmore 
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in any vehicle, or on horseback, or on foot. 
There were certain clauses in the measure 
relating to ‘* special limits,”’ and by these it 
was provided that the Commissioners of 
Police, subject to the sanction, in the Metro- 
politan Police district, of the Home Se- 
eretary, and in the City of the Home 
Seeretary with the approval of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, might from time to 
time take any street or portion of any 
street out of the special limits of the Act, 
and might make regulations prohibiting 
any vehicles coming into such street for the 
purpose of only passing through, and might 
lay down the route for them to take. The 
time during which vehicles might be 
allowed to come into or remain in any 
street within the special limits for the 
purpose of loading and unloading was also 
prescribed, as well as the maximum speed 
at which vehicles and horses -were to go, 
and the line to be kept by persons riding, 
driving, or walking. The second part of 
the Bill contained regulations with respect 
to hackney carriages. In future the driver 
of any hackney carriage drawn by one 
horse would be entitled to a fare of not 
less than 1s. ; and he would be bound to 
furnish his vehicle with at least one 
lamp properly trimmed and lighted after 
sunset. He intended to propose some other 
clauses in Committee with a view of pro- 
viding for the public the benefit of a 
superior kind of cab or vehicle of that 
description. It had been stated by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue that the 
eabs of Loudon were very bad and were 
getting worse, and into the hands of a more 
needy body of men. There were certain de- 
tailed regulations with respect to hackney 
earriages with which he need not trouble 
the House. He should next advert to those 
provisions of the Bill which related to the 
removal of snow. It was provided that the 
“street authority,’ be it the vestry or 
any other body, shall with all practicable 
speed remove the snow which falls in the 
streets within its jurisdiction. If the street 
authority neglected the performance of 
that duty, besides a penalty, complaint 
may be made by any private individual to 
a magistrate, and a summons may be ob- 
tained from him calling upon the offenders 
to appear before him; and, if satisfied of 
the justice of the charge, he might make 





an order requiring the street authority to 
remove the snow within a limited period— 
| three hours, for instance—or some such 
reasonable time, If that order were dis« 
regarded, then the complainant might 
apply for a further order to remove the 
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snow, authorizing him to employ persons 
for the purpose, and might, by a subsequent 
order to be called a pay order, recover the 
expenses of the work. The Bill went on 
to provide, with respect to dogs found stray- 
ing about the streets, that they may be 
seized by the police and, if not claimed 
within three days, may be sold or destroyed ; 
and upon complaint that any person has 
been bitten by any dog, the magistrate may 
direct the dog to be destroyed. There were 
besides certain miscellaneous provisions in 
the Bill relating to fairs, lamp-posts, and 
street-betting, with which he need not on 
that occasion trouble the House, and he 
would conclude by moving that it be 
read a second time. 


Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2+,” 
—( The Earl of Belmore.) 


Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought that although some of the provi- 
sions in the Bill might be advantageously 
adopted for facilitating the traffic in the 
central and most crowded districts of the 
metropolis, they would operate very vexa- 
tiously if brought into general operation 
in the suburbs, The noble Lord was also 
understood to ask for information on some 
of the details of the clauses. A Bill, like 
that now before the House, full of minute 
details, would require much exawination, 
aud he suggested that it would be im- 
proved if it were referred in the first 
instance to a Select Committee. 

THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
called the attention of the House to the 
numerous deaths and the severe injuries to 
the person caused by the reckless driving 
of cabs and other one-horse vehicles in the | 
metropolis ; and he thought some provision, 
whether by way of giving the magistrates 
power to issue bye-laws, or in some other 
way, ought to be introduced into this Bill 
for the purpose of checking the evil of 
which he complained. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE, in reply, said, 
that if it was thought that the details of the 
measure would be better considered in a 
Select Committee than in the usual Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, he should not 
object to its being so referred, though he 
did not at present see the necessity of 
adopting such a course. With respect to 
the alteration in the cab fares, the propo- 
sition was that no cab should be called off 
the stand at less than 1s., but that the 
hirer should be at liberty to insist on being 
driven two miles for that sum. He saw no 
reason for altering the provision with re- 
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Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH com- 
plained that the noise in their Lordships’ 
House was so great that it was impossible 
to hear with any distinctness the state- 
ments of his noble Friend ; but from what 
he could gather relative to the proposals 
submitted, they embraced many minute 
points of detail, which it would be impos- 
sible to discuss in that House, and there- 
fore he agreed with his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) that it would be ex- 
pedient to send this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE would not 
offer any further objection to-that course, 
and would therefore consent to the Bill 
being now read a second time, with the 
view of its being so referred. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and referred to 
a Select Committee. 


And, on February 15, Select Committee 
appointed as follows : 


Ld. Privy Seal E. De Grey 

Ld. Steward’ E, Granville * 

E, Tankerville E. Kimberley 

E. Graham L. Methuen 

E. Lucan L. Stanley of Alderley 
E. Belmore L. Houghton. 


And, on February 18, The Marquess of West- 
meath, The Earl of Airlie,and The Earl Stanhope 
added ; February 19, The Lord Portman, and The 
Lord Ebury added. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, and the Government thereof; 
and for Purposes connected therewith—Was pre- 
sented by The Earl of Carnarvon; read 1*. 
(No. 9.) 


SALE OF LAND BY AUCTION BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill for amending the Law of Auctions of 
Estates — Was presented by The Lord Sr. 
Leonarps ; read 1*, (No. 10.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


errr 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Memuer Sworn—Sir John 
Burgess Karslake, knight, for Andover. 

Setect Commitres—On Metropolitan Local Go- 

vernment appointed. 

Pusuic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Tests 
Abolition (Oxford). 

Ordered—Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings ; 
Church Rates Commutation ; Industrial 
Schools (Ireland); Tests Abolition (Oxford) ; 
Railway Debenture Holders ; Land Tenure 
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First Reading—Church Rates Abolition * tt 3]; 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings [14]; 
Church Rates Commutation [15]; Tests Abo- 
lition (Oxford) [16]; Industrial Schools (Ire- 
land) [17]; Trades Unions* [18]; Land 
Tenure (Ireland) * [19]. 


RAILWAY BILLS—STANDING ORDERS. 
DISPOSAL OF DEPOSITS.—QUESTION. 


Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN called the 
attention of the House to the conflict be- 
tween the Standing Orders of that House 
and the Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords as tg the clause to be inserted in 
Railway Bills regulating the disposal of 
the deposit, and asked the Chairman of 
the Standing Orders Committee, What 
course he proposed to adopt to meet this 
state of circumstances? The conflict in 
question arose in consequence of an altera- 
tion made by the House of Lords in the 
Standing Orders on the last day or two of 
the previous Session, whereby the deposits 
lodged by railway companies were prohi- 
bited from being withdrawn until half the 
capital was subscribed, and a certain por- 
tion of the proposed line had been actually 
constructed. Now, as this alteration was 
opposed to the Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons, he was anxious to 
know what was to be done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN, Chair- 
man of the Standing Orders Committee, 
said, the hon. Baronet opposite had called 
his attention to this subject in the last 
week of the last Session ; but as almost all 
the Members who usually took part in Pri- 
vate Bills had then left town, he did not 
consider it prudent to bring this matter 
then before the House. The Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons permitted 
the withdrawal, under certain circumstances, 
of the deposit made by railway companies ; 
but on the last day or two of the previous 
Session, at the instance of Lord Redesdale, 
an Amendment was made in the House of 
Lords whereby such withdrawal was im- 
possible. This Amendment had occasioned 
much comment amongst all parties inte- 
rested in railways. The Committee of 
Standing Orders were about to take the 
subject into their consideration, and he 
would be prepared to take such action in 
the matter as he would be advised. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the Amend- 


ments made in the Standing Orders of the | 


House of Lords were of a character to 
contradict the Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons, and they were also to 
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a certain extent in contravention of the 
9 Vict. ec. 20, which regulates deposits. 
When the Standing Orders of the House 
of Lords were of such a nature as to direct 
a certain clause to be inserted in every 
Railway Bill, it appeared to him to be 
trenching upon legislation, and it was 
practically an attempt at legislation by a 
single House of Parliament. In deciding 
on the course it should pursue in regard to 
these Amendments of the Lords, the House 
should, and no doubt would, be guided 
solely by the consideration whether those 
Amendments were just and expedient or 
not. It was, however, a thing to be re- 
gretted that such Amendments should be 
proposed in the other House of Parliament 
at a period of the Session when there 
was no opportunity of communicating di- 
rectly or indirectly with Members of this 
House. ry 


METROPOLITAN CABS AND HACKNEY 
CARRIAGE TRADE (METROPOLIS). 


QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Ilome Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been di- 
rected to the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue for the year ended the 
3lst day of March 1866, in which they 
state their opinion of the condition of the 
Metropolitan cabs and also the peculiar na- 
ture of the hackney carriage trade in the 
metropolis ; and also to the evidence of Sir 
Richard Mayne before a Committee of the 
House of Commons as to the inability of 
the police, under the present regulations, to 
prevent the licensing of cabs unfit for public 
use ; and also to the evidence of Sir John 
Thwaites and others, before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, as to the very 
unsatisfactory condition of the hackney car- 
riages of the metropolis as compared with 
those of other cities and towns in the king- 
dom, and with those of other cities in 
Europe; and, whether he will be prepared 
to introduce a measure during the present 
Session to consolidate the various Acts 
relating to metropolitan hackney carriages ; 
to revise the tariff with a view of enabling 
the public to have the option of obtaining 
a superior class of hackney carriage at an 
increased fare; and to take away the 
power at present possessed by the cab- 
owners of imprisoning their drivers in 
White Cross Street Prison in the event of 
| their failing to pay the daily hiring ? 

Mr. WALPOLE stated that his atten- 
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tion had been directed to the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the 
year ended the 3lst of March, 1866, in 
which they expressed their opinion of the 
condition of the metropolitan cabs, and 
also of the peculiar nature of the hackney 
carriage trade in the metropolis ; and also 
to the evidence of Sir Richard Mayne 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons as to the inability of the police, under 
the present regulations, to prevent the 
licensing of cabs unfit for public use ; and 
also to the evidence of Sir John Thwaites 
and others, before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, as to the very unsatis- 
factory condition of the hackney carriages 
of the metropolis as compared with those 
of other cities and towns in the kingdom, 
and with those of other cities in Europe. 
He believed all those statements to be 
substantially correct ; but the Government 
were not prepared to introduce a general 
measure during the present Session to 
consolidate the various Acts relating to 
metropolitan hackney carriages. As to the 
tariff of fares, he wished to inform the 
House that his noble Friend the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department in the 
other House had brought in a Bill relating 
to the street traffic in the metropolis, and 
in that Bill would be introduced clauses 
which it was hoped would have the effect 
of providing an improved class of hackney 
carriages. With respect to the third ques- 
tion, he was not prepared at present to say 
whether there ought to be any alteration 
of the law in that respect. 

Mr. ALperMAN LAWRENCE then 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been directed to 
the Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for the year ended the 31st day 
of March, 1866, in which they state— 


Scurvy— 


“Tt must be admitted that our four-wheeled 
cabs are a disgrace to the Metropolis of a great 
Empire ; that the Duty is very heavy; that capital 
is repelled from embarking in the hackney car- 
riage trade ; and that the number of needy men 
who set up a single cab and drive it themselves is 
increasing every year, while that of the large pro- 
prietors is diminishing : ” 


and, whether he will be prepared to in- 
troduce a measure during the present 
Session for the equalization of the Duties 
on Metropolitan and Provincial hackney 
carriages, the Duty at present levied upon 
Metropolitan cabs being about three times 
that charged upon similar vehicles in any 
other part of the Kingdom ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had read the Report of 
the-Commissioners of Inland Revenue with 
great interest, not merely with regard to 
the point mentioned by the worthy Alder- 
man, but also with regard to several other 
matters. The worthy Alderman he was 
sure would not deem him guilty of any 
disrespect if on the present occasion he 
declined to give any information as to 
whether he was going to propose any re- 
mission or considerable alteration of the 
public taxes. He was sure the worthy 
Alderman would allow him when he had 
any alteration or remission to propose on 
such a subject to announce it himself to 
the House, and that he should not be 
asked to answer questions which, under 
the cireumstances, would expose him to 
great misapprehension and lead to great 
inconveniences. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN NEW ZEALAND, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, What is the num- 
ber of British Troops still remaining in 
New Zealand; what force is to be left 
there permanently; and, by whom the ex- 
pense of maintaining such force is to be 
borne ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the British 
troops in New Zealand, already reduced 
from 10,000 to 3,190, are under orders to 
quit, except ‘one regiment of Infantry, 
which this country will maintain; but, 
while it does so, the colony is to appro- 
priate yearly £50,000 to native pur- 
poses. Peremptory orders had been is- 
sued to immediately send home the ex- 
cess of the number over the one regiment 
to be kept there, and it did not appear, 
from the most recent accounts received 
from the colony, that there was any reason 
why those orders should not be immedi- 
ately obeyed. He should present further 
papers in continuation of those presented 
at the end of last Session, which would 
put the House in possession of all the 
correspondence that had taken place on 
the affairs of New Zealand up to the pre- 
sent time. 


SCURVY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If his 
attention has been ealled to the circum- 
stance that on the 9th instant eleven sea- 
men were hoisted helplessly on board the 
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Dreadnought Hospital Ship in a state of 
utter prostration, from the easily preven- 
tible disease of scurvy, whilst others were 
received the same day suffering in a less 


Apprehended Disturbances 


RATING AND RENTALS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BASS asked the President of the 


degree from the same malady; and, whe- 
ther steps have been taken to ascertain 
the number of British seamen suffering in 
a greater or less degree from scurvy at the 
home ports, who take refuge in sailors’ 
homes and in lodginghouses apart from the 
seamens’ hospitals ; and also at the Colo- 
nial and Consular ports, in the Indian and 
Pacific ports ? 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : Yes, | 


Poor Law Board, When the Returns as to 
| Rating and Rentals ordered by the House 
on the 28th day of June will be presented ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In econ- 
sequence of a letter the hon. Gentleman 





addressed to me yesterday, I have made 
inquiry on the subject, and I find that the 
; Poor Law Officers state they are not in 
| possession of materials necessary to enable 
them to furnish the Returns. The few 


the attention of the Board of Trade has! Returns which have come in are so imper- 
been directed to the case of these seamen, | fect in many respects that they are of no 


and an inquiry has been ordered into the | 
cireumstances. That inquiry is now taking | 
place. I may mention that it has for some 
time past been the practice of the Board 


use whatever. 


APPREHENDED DISTURBANCES AT 
CHESTER.—QUESTION. 


of Trade to direct the shipping masters of : 
the different ports to report to them all | CotoneL FRENCH: I wish to put a 
cases of seamen landing ill of scurvy. We | Question with reference to a statement in 
have, however, no special information as the morning newspapers that 800 persons 
to the number of such seamen who take in the course of yesterday took possession 
refuge in sailors’ homes or in lodging- | of Chester Castle. That the alarm was 
houses. In the ports, however, the case | so great that the inhabitants were sworn 
is different, and the results of the inquiries | in as special constables, and that that alarm 
that had been made were laid before Par- | extended to Her Majesty’s Government, a 


liament last Session. More recent papers 


relating to the same subject will be shortly 


laid upon the table. 
Colonial and Consular ports we have not 
the same means of obtaining information. 
A correspondence in refegence to this 
matter has been going on with the Indian 
Government, and the papers will be laid 
before Parliament. The Government hopes 
before long to be able to introduce some 
provisions to meet this very melancholy 
case, and to apply a stronger control over 
the causes which seem to render the disease 
of scurvy so prevalent. 


SCOTCIL BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, What 
Scotch Bills are to be introduced by Go- 
vernment, and who is to take charge of 
Scotch business in the House of Commons, 
the Lord Advocate not having a seat ? 
Mr. WALPOLE: I have just had 
some correspondence with the Lord Advo- 
eate upon this subject; but, as he is not 
now in London, and as no definite ar- 
rangement has been made, perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will have no objection to 
put his Question again on Friday, when I 
hope I shall be able to give him a satis- 
factory answer. 
Mr. Hanbury- Tracy 


In regard to the, 


‘regiment of Guards having been sent down 
last night by special train. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
,the Home Department Jet us know what 
truth there is in these statements, and what 
Teason there is for supposing the moveinent 
;to be a Fenian one? I am informed that 
the gathering was really nothing but a 
| collection of roughs to witness a prize fight 
that was coming off in the neighbourhood, 

Mra. WALPOLE: Perhaps the best 
answer I can give to the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman will be to state, in as simple 
a narrative as | can, all the circumstances 
leading to the inquiry he has made of the 
Government. On Sunday morning last I 
received a communication stating that there 
was unusual excitement among those who 
are generally acknowledged, or, at any rate, 
believed to be Fenians in the town of 
Liverpool. It was stated that they were 
meeting together with unusual frequeney, 
and that there was some apprehension that 
a movement was about to be made on their 
part. In consequence of that information, 
on Sunday afternoon I sent down a person 
specially to inquire into the truth of those 
statements which had been communicated 
to me, and to report as soon as possible 
what information he could obtain for the 
Government. Soon after I had reached 
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the Home Office on Monday morning a 
telegraphic message came from the Mayor 
of Chester, stating that a large number of 
strangers were in the town and neighbour- 
hood; that they were believed to be Fenians; 
and that the apprehension was they were 
about to attack the Castle, for the purpose 
of obtaining the arms and ammunition 
stored there ; and the telegram also stated 
the numbers of troops there were in the 
town, and expressed a wish that an addi- 
tional foree should be sent down. Upon 
that information being conveyed to the 
Home Office, I directed that a company of 
troops should be sent from Manchester to 
Chester, in addition to the troops then 
stationed there. Later in the day I re- 
ceived a report from the person I had sent 
to Liverpool, and according to that report 
it had been ascertained that on the previous 
Friday evening there had been held a 
meeting of Fenians, who had resolved to 
attack the town of Chester on the Monday 
morning for the purpose of obtaining the 
arms and ammunition contained in the 
Castle. So far, the report received from 
Liverpool corresponded with circumstances 
mentioned in the telegrams which came 
from the Mayor of Chester, and this corres- 
pondence gave a serious aspect to the affair. 
Still later in the day I received two other 
telegrams—one with reference to the call- 
ing out of the Volunteers in ease the troops 
in the Castle should require additional sup- 
port, and the other a general telegram as to 
how they were toact. With regard to the 
first, I replied that the Mayor ought not to 
eall out the Volunteers in their military ca- 
pacity ; that it would be their duty to aid in 
preserving the public peace as much as it 
was the duty of any other civilians to do 
so; aud that in case of emergency they 
would be justified in using their arms, not 
in a military capacity, but as I have stated. 
With regard to the second telegram, I ire- 
plied that the Mayor had better put himself 
in communication with Major General Sir 
John Garvock, who commands the troops 
in the northern division of England ; and a 
further telegram was sent to General Gar- 
vock, instructing him to put himself in 
communication with the Mayor of Chester, 
and so save telegraphic messages coming 
to the Home Office. That was all that 
had been done up to the time the House 
met yesterday. Yesterday evening, while 
my right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) was making his state- 
ment to the House, I received a further 
telegram from the Mayor of Chester, and 
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it was as nearly as possible in these 
words— 

“400 more have arrived, making in all 1,200 

in the city. The town is in a state of excitement, 
and more troops are required.” 
On receipt of the telegram I communicated 
with the heads of the Departments as much 
connected with such a subject as is my own, 
and we consulted as to the course that had 
better be taken. We agreed, inasmuch 
as there was no specific statement that 
these strangers wore armed, and inasmuch 
as there was a great absence of details 
such as would justify the Government in 
adopting extraordinary measures, to send 
telegrams to the Mayor of Chester and to 
General Garvock. That addressed to Ge- 
neral Garvock inquired whether the stran- 
gers in Chester were armed; if so, whether 
he required any further force ; and, if he 
required such force, to what extent. That 
sent to the Mayor was to this effect— 

“Telegraph directly what is the state of the 

town at this moment, and whether anything further 
is needed.” 
We determined not to send any troops in 
addition to those which had been sent until 
we got an answer to those telegrams ; but 
my Colleagues agreed with me that, if we did 
have an answer, then I should be at liberty 
to communicate with my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War, and that 
such measures might be adopted as might 
be deemed advisable. I ought to observe, 
that in the interim we had desired that a 
battalion of Guards should be in readiness 
in case they were needed ; and also that a 
train should be kept under steam ready 
for their conveyance. | received no answer 
to either telegram until this morning. I 
received the answer to the Mayor’s telegram 
first, about one o'clock this morning, and 
from General Garvock about a quarter past 
four. The telegram from the Mayor was 
to this effeet — 

“There are 1,500 strangers in the city ; they 
have come from Liverpool, Manchester, Halifax, 
Stalybridge, and other places, The town is in 
great excitement. Please telegraph directly to 
Manchester for more military. All our other 
means of prevention are exhausted.” 

I considered what was best to be done 
under these circumstances, and upon these 
reports. I wrote to the Brigade Major of 
the Guards, sending the letter through my 
right hon. Friend the Sccretary of State 
for War, stating that I thought he had 
better send down 500 Guards for these 
reasons—first of all, because it would be 
very detrimental to denude Manchester of 
troops instead of sending them from Lon- 
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don, and it was important if any outbreak 
occurred, that Liverpool and other towns 
in the neighbourhood should be as much 

rotected as Chester ; in the second place, 
F thought that prevention was better than 
eure; and thirdly, I believed that instead 
of waiting for morning, if it was known 
that the Guards were in Chester when the 
people rose from their beds, it would have a 
greater effect by inspiring confidence among 
the good and peaceful inhabitants, and strik- 
ing terror among the evil-disposed. It was 
under these circumstances that the troops 
were sent. Three hours afterwards I re- 
ceived a telegram from General Garvock, 
who did not take so gloomy a view of the 
affair as had been taken by the civil autho- 
rities. 
were sufficient for its protection. I have 
no detailed intelligence beyond what | have 
now given to the House. I have no 
detailed intelligence received to-day. I 
hear that several of these men went 
away last night or early in the morn- 
ing; I hear further that several of these 
strangers were in Chester two days ; but, 
until I receive fuller information, I am not 
able to communicate to the House any- 
thing beyond what I have briefly and 
plainly stated. I have given no opinion 
as to whether this is a Fenian outbreak or 
not; but the circumstances unquestionably 
point in that direction. I trust the course 
the Government has taken will meet with 
the approbation of the House, and show 
those, if there be such in England, who 
wish for an outbreak, that they will be 
sure to be repelled without promoting the 
mischief they intend. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman received 
any information as to whether the strangers 
in Chester were armed ; what their conduct 
was; what they did; and whether they 
threatened the Castle or made any other 
demonstration ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I have received no 
information down to this moment as to 
whether they were armed or not. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, what the military force at 
Chester Castle was on Friday last ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I hope the House 
will not press for that information till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
give notice of a Question on the subject. 


Mr. Walpole 
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He thought the troops in Chester ) 
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Lorp ELCHO: I think it right—as I 
am in possession of a telegram from Ches- 
ter from Earl Grosvenor, who went down 
yesterday afternoon—he being in command 
of the Chester troop of Yeomanry—that I 
should inform the House of its contents. 
It ‘arrived at four o’clock this afternoon, 
and is to the following effect :—‘* Was 
serious. Timely information saved the 
town. All right now.” 


GRANTS FOR FORTIFICATIONS, 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN, 


CotoneL SYKES rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Grants of 
Money, authorized by the Act 23 & 24 
Vict. ec. 109, for constructing Fortifica- 
tions to the number of seventy-one, and to 
move an Address for a Return of the past 
and prospective outlay in detail upon the 
seventy-one Works [in a form stated. | 
He said, it was not his desire to invite dis- 
cussion at present, but to ask the Louse 
to consider the subject by the help of the 
facts which this Return would supply, be- 
fore they granted further supplies for 
these fortifications. The House had en- 
gaged to lay out £11,500,000 upon 
the seventy-one works, not including the 
central arsenal at Weedon. Since 1860, 
when this money was granted, the opi- 
nions of engineers must have undergone 
great change ; and he should, at a future 
time, raise the question whether in the 
interest of the taxpayers of this country 
it was desirable to carry ont the project, 
which was the result of panic arising from 
the alleged foolish boasting of some French 
colonels. The money already raised was 
£5,200,000, the first grant having been 


, £2,000,000, the second £1,000,000, and 


£650,000 in succeeding years until 1866. 
His object in now asking for these parti- 
eulars was to elicit facts upon which the 
House might form their own judgment. 
GreneraL PEEL: So far from having 
any objection to furnish the Return moved 
for, my hon. and gallant Friend has only 
anticipated me in doing nearly what I pro- 
posed to have done myself. During the 
recess | called for a Report for the express 
purpose of laying it upon the table of the 
House. That Report was upon the pro- 
gress made in constructing the fortifica- 
tions. It gives an account of all the steps 
that have been taken, the different Acts 
of Parliament passed upon the subject, 
and the sums raised under those Acts of 
Parliament. It then goes on to give a 
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short statement with reference to the ob- 
ject and the nature of each work included 
in the schedule of the Fortification Act 
of 1865, the progress made in its con- 
struction, the expenditure and liability in- 
curred thereon, and the probable sum for 
which it will be completed. This Return 
would now have been in the hands of 
Members if I had not delayed it in order 
to carry the expenditure down to the Ist 
of January; but it will be in the hands of 
Members in the course of a very few days. 
I think that my hon. and gallant Friend 
is quite right in deprecating any discus- 
sion until the Returns are presented. But 
no person can be more anxious than I am 
that the House should be placed in posses- 
sion of the fullest information upon this 
point. Up to the present moment the Go- 
vernment have incurred no responsibility 
whatever with regard to these fortifica- 
tions. The works have been going on 
during the time we have been in Office, 
but those works are under contracts made 
before we came into Office. I certainly 
proposed last year to move for £50,000, 
in order to carry out works necessary for 
the defence of the Thames, which, at the 
present moment, is’ not defended at all. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) ob- 
jected ‘to that outlay, because the work 
was not one of those included in the sche- 
dule of the Act, and therefore it should 
not be paid for by money raised by a Vote 
of this House. On looking into the Act, 
I found that the right hon. Gentleman 
was right in that objection. I hold the 
late Government responsible for the com- 
pletion of the works included in the sche- 
dule laid before Parliament in the Act of 
1865. According to that schedule the 
estimated expenditure upon these works 
was not, as my hon. and gallant Friend 
says, £11,000,000—that was the amount 
contemplated by the first schedule—but 
£6,995,000, or, in round numbers, 
£7,000,000. But I hold the late Govern- 
ment responsible for more than that. The 
Estimate that I shall lay on the table for 
the completion of these works will show 
an excess of £152,000, which, consider- 
ing that labour has risen 15 per cent since 
the Estimates were first made and the 
works first planned, is no very great ex- 
cess. But there is a further Estimate 
which will be necessary to complete the 
works as they certainly ought to be com- 
pleted. A great many of these batteries 


will be perfeotly useless unless sheathed | 
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with iron, and it is also necessary to place 
in turrets and on turn-tables the heavy 
guns with which those batteries must be 
armed. The additional expense required 
for this iron sheathing and these turn- 
tables will be very nearly £1,000,000. 
I hope, however, that this expenditure 
may be met by deducting the outlay con- 
templated upon works which were included 
in the schedule but have not yet been 
commenced, Thus there is a contem- 
plated charge of £500,000 for defences 
at Chatham, and another sum of £150,000 
for the purchase of a site for a central 
arsenal; and I hope that those sums 
may be struck out of the schedule. 
When these Returns are laid on the table 
I shall be able to show conclusively 
that up to this moment the present Go- 
vernment have incurred no responsibility 
whatever with regard to these fortifica- 
tions, and that it will be for the House 
to consider whether they shall be com- 
pleted and supplied with iron shields, 
turrets, and turn-tables. I.have to add 
that there is one portion of the expense 
of these fortifications which it was always 
intended to throw upon the annual Esti- 
mates—that is to say, the armaments. 
Now, although that conclusion was come 
to in 1860, it was only in the present year 
that any guns have been prepared. An 
extraordinary estimate was made by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Morton Peto), who 
frightened the House by declaring, if I 
remember rightly, that £17,000,000 would 
be necessary to complete the armaments 
and the ammunition of these fortifications. 
My noble Friend the late Secretary for 
War estimated the amount which would be 
requisite at £3,000,000 ; and owing to 
the great reduction in the expense of 
making guns, and also of shot, I do not 
believe that the armaments of these fortifi- 
cations will amount to much more than 
half the £3,000,000 stated by my noble 
Friend. Every information will be given 
to the House in this Return, which will 
be in the possession of the House in a day 
or two. 


Motion agreed to. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELIL- 
INGS BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS, in 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill relating 
to Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings, 
said, that last Session he had the honour 
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291 Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
of introducing a similar measure, which 
was read a second time without a division. 
It was then referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which reported unanimously in its 
favour. The Bill was intended to provide 
better dwellings for artizans and labourers; 
and he asked to introduce it now in the 
same terms as he had reported it from the 
Select Committee of last Session. The 
measure was therefore no longer his, but 
that of the Select Committee. It was not 
found possible to pass the Bill last year, 
and he now asked the House to re-consider 
the subject. The additional information 
which he had been able to obtain between 
the end of the last and the opening of the 
present Session led him to the conclusion 
that matters were getting worse rather 
than better, and that the want of accom- 
modation and the amount of misery which 
resulted from it far exceeded all that volun- 
tary efforts could do to afford relief. All 
that many benevolent and enterprizing 
persons like Alderman Waterlow could 
effect was as nothing compared to what 
was urgently demanded. The Industrial 
Dwellings Company had spent £40,000, 
and thereby given relief to 1,400 or 
1,500 persons. At this rate the advance 
of £1,000,000 by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, as proposed by this Bill, 
would enable them to provide in one year 
for 35,000 people. He did not ask 
that that sum should be lent at once, 
but only tentatively; and he begged the 
House to remember that it was not out of 
the general taxation of the country that he 
asked the loan to be advanced. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer debited himself 
to the amount of some £46,000,000 or 
£47,000,000, a portion of the thrift and 
savings of the working classes, and as the 
Government paid only 24 per cent on that 
vast sum, it was not unreasonable to ask 
that £1,000,000 should be lent back at 
34 per cent. It was said, by way of ob- 
jection, “If those dwellings will pay a 
remunerative interest, why not leave it to 
private enterprize to deal with the emer- 
gency?’’ But building speculations, if 
properly carried on, would require 8 or 10 
per cent, and private enterprize sought 
only the sunny spots, while it left the dark 
spots of pestilence and death wholly unre- 
lieved. He was prepared, however, to 
show that no loss could accrue to the 


public. Whatever sums were advanced by 


the Exchequer Loan Commissioners would 
be charged by way of mortgage on the 
buildings to be erected, the plans and sur- 
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veys of which would be laid before them, 
and they would have the security of the 
municipal and in London of the metro. 
politan rate to make up any deficiency. He 
proposed to adopt a plan which was in suc- 
cessful operation in Liverpool — namely, 
that houses condemned by the officer of 
health should be presented before the grand 
jury; that the owner should be allowed a 
reasonable time in which to rebuild them; 
and that if he failed to do so they should 
be bought by the municipal body, which 
should rebuild them, and after the lapse of 
seven years should re-sell the property. He 
had reason to hope that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be willing to under- 
take the duty which would thus be cast 
upon them; and he believed that no burden 
would be imposed on the ratepayers, since 
the increasing value of house property was 
a sufficient assurance that houe:zs re-built 
by the Board would re-imburse the original 
outlay. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE remarked that at the 
late period at which the hon. Gentleman 
brought in his Bill last Session, it was 
hardly possible for the Government to be- 
stow any consideration upon it. In the 
general object of the Bill he, for one, most 
heartily concurred ; but he wished to guard 
himself from expressing an opinion on that 
part of it containing an important provi- 
sion relating to the property and rights of 
individuals, which required to be carefully 
looked into. With that qualification he 
— be happy to give his support to the 

ul, 

Mr. J. B. SMITH contended that it 
would be useless for capitalists to compete 
with persons who built houses and required 
only 5 per cent interest, and that the 
Bill would therefore place them in an 
unfair position. He thought his hon. 
Friend had taken a leaf out of Louis Blanc’s 
book, and that if he began by building 
houses for artizans, he would end by estab- 
lishing ateliers nationauz. 

Mr. LOCKE observed, that if the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) 
wished to protect persons who were anx- 
ious to spend their money in building 
houses there could not be the slightest 
objection to their doing that, and especially 
in neighbourhoods where better dwellings 
for the poor were wanted. The object of 
the Bill was to destroy fever nests in the 
metropolis, and they had the evidence of 
medical men, officers of the boards of health 
numberless, to the fact that without some 
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such Bill it was impossible that the public 
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health could be protected. This was not 
the first time that a strong feeling of 
political economy had been brought to bear 
against a charitable and humane scheme 
for the benefit of the poor. There were 
spots in the metropolis which had been con- 
demned overand over again, situate in a 
cul-de-sac, where it was impossible fresh 
air could penetrate, and where disease 
generally prevailed, and it was proposed 
that the municipal or local authorities 
should have the power of condemning the 
houses in these localities, and seeing that 
proper dwellings were erected in their 
place. The late Government approved of 
the principle, and also of lending money 
to carry out the object. His right hon. 
Friend the present Secretary of State 
for the Home Department said he 
entirely approved of the Bill; and the 
only question was, whether the interests of 
private individuals had been guarded 
with sufficient care. In the Committee 
which sat last year on the Bill thie 
point was very carefully considered, and 
he believed there were ample clauses in 
this Bill to protect the interests of indi- 
viduals. He had asked one of the directors 
of Mr. Alderman Waterlow’s Company, 
whether some of their buildings in the 
borough paid 5 per cent, and the reply 
was that they paid 10. ‘‘How was that?” 
he inquired ; and the director replied, ‘* In 
consequence of the locality being near 
their work, so as to enable the tenants to 
go home to their meals.” That was a 
strong argument in favour of removing 
these pestilential buildings and erecting 
others in their place for the working 
classes, instead of driving those classes to 
the suburbs. The working classes, like the 
rest of the community, objected to being 
driven out of the localities in which they 
had hitherto dwelt, and be thus cut off 
from those associations which they had been 
accustomed to enjoy. It was likewise 
most objectionable that they should be 
compelled to dwell in places at a distance 
from the metropolis entirely alone. It was 
desirable that all classes should be in prox- 
imity to one another, so that the less fortu- 
nate might profit by the example and 
support of those who were’ more affluent 
than themselves. These objects the Bill 


was well calculated to effect. 

Coronet SYKES said, the question 
was not whether money should be found 
for building dwellings for the poor, but 
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public advantage, try to get rid of disease 
and misery. Enormous mortality was 
caused by ay ~ being crowded together 
in what were little better than dungeons. 
He regretted that Scotland was excluded 
from the benefit of the recent Act allowing 
loans for such improvements, for there 
was a sanitary society in Aberdeen which 
had effected great good, but which was 
unfortunately short of funds, and when he 
applied to Mr. Spearman for a Joan he was 
surprised to find there was a clause ex- 
empting Scotland. He hoped the rents 
for houses thus re-built would be fixed at 
sums which working men could afford to 
pay, for in Aberdeen lodgings were pro- 
vided at as low a sum as ls. 9d. a week. 

Mr. KINNAIRD was glad to state that 
the Government had consented to include 
Scotland and Ireland within the operation 
of the recent Act. He rejoiced also to 
find that they were prepared to give the 
fairest consideration to the present Bill, 
and he hoped it would become law this 
Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide better Dwellings in Towns for 
Artizans and Labourers, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. M‘Cuttacn Torrens, Mr. Kinnairp, and 
Mr. Looxs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


COMMUTATION OF CHURCII RATES 
BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Commutation 
of Church Rates. Last year he introduced 
the same measure, but withdrew it in de- 
ference to the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for the Commutation of Church Rates,’’"— 
(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished for 
some explanation on tle part of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. He pre- 
sumed it was the Bill of last year for com- 
muting church rates ; and if so, it contained 
& proposition to impose a rate of 2d. in the 
pound upon all real estate for the main- 
tenance of the fabrics of churches. This 
rate would produce a sum of £800,000 or 
£900,000 per annum. He believed the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire dis- 
puted his figures ; bat that was the result 
of his own calculation. Were they to have 
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several years preceding? He thought it 
would be wise to let the subject drop. It 
had been before the House thirty years, 
and the character of the House had not 
risen in consequence. He hoped that the 
Government would express an opinion on 
the subject. It would not do to keep this 
question constantly before the country. He 
thought there should be a dissolution be- 
tween Church and State. It should never 
be forgotten that the Nonconformists 
claimed to be a majority of the people of 
England ; that in Scotland the Church of 
England had not many supporters; that 
in Ireland the Church was not one-eighth 
of the people. Under these circumstances, 
to have a Bill thrown in their teeth claim- 
ing a rate of 2d. in the pound was too bad. 
It was time that this was put an end to; 
and he moved, as an Amendment, “ the 
Previous Question.” 

Mr. CANDLISH seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Previous Question proposed, That that 
Question be now put.’’—({ Mr. Hadfield.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE, in explanation, 
said, the hon. Member was speaking of a 
Bill not in his hand; and he had made a 
most extraordinary statement with respect 
to the Bill of last Session. The hon. 
Member had said that he (Mr. Newdegate) 
intended, by the Bill of last year, to im- 
pose a charge on real property amounting 
to £800,000 or £900,000 a year. The 
hon. Member could not.have read that Bill. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) remembered explain- 
ing to the hon. Member some years ago 
that such was not the effect, or the pur- 
pose, or the intention of the Bill. He 
could only express a hope that as the sub- 
ject had been discussed in the House of 
Commons, he would be allowed to lay the 
Bill on the table of the House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was a 
matter of ordinary courtesy to allow an 
chon. Member to introduce a Bill, and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Sheffield would 
not oppose that course on the present oc- 
casion. 

Mr. HADFIELD then withdrew his 
Amendment. 


Previous Question, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, Newnr- 
@atez and Colonel Sruarr, 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 15.) 


“Ur: Hadid’ 
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LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Tue O’CONOR DON, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to extend the Indus- 
strial Schools Act to Ireland, said, that the 
measure was the same as the Act passed for 
Great Britain last Session, with such mo- 
difications as were required by the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland. He had taken 
the Irish Reformatory Act as the model 
on which those alterations were made, 
The necessity for such a measure was even 
greater in Ireland than in England. From 
the judicial statistics published by the 
Irish Government, it appeared that the cri- 
minal statistics of Ireland compared fa- 
vourably in every respect with those of 
England, except in the item of juvenile 
vagrancy. The number of juvenile va- 
grants and tramps in Ireland was twice as 
great as in England in proportion to the 
population, and this was mainly attributable 
to the fact that there was no institution in 
Ireland to which these unfortunate children 
could be sent. The Act of last Session 
had given general satisfaction. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to extend the Industrial Schools Act to 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by The O’Conor 


Don, Mr. Monsetz, and Mr. Leatnam, 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


TESTS ABOLITION OXFORD BILL, 
RESOLUTION IN COMMITTEE. BILL ORDERED, 
FIRST READING. 


Tests Abolition (Oxford) considered in 
Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. COLERIDGE moved a Resolution, 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
provide for the abolition of Religious Tests in 
connection with Academical Degrees and Offices 
in the University of Oxford.” 

Mr. FAWCETT thought the House 
would remember that last Session the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne, in one 
of the most completely Liberal speeches he 
ever made in the House on the Universities, 
strongly advised that so far as possible 
some of these Bills should be united, and 
that the House should not be troubled with 
constant repetitions of the same question. 
The Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
waa distinct in principle from that of ano- 
ther hon. Member, because the latter af- 
fected endowments, while the present Bill 


simply related to degrees and offices in the 
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University, and he was aware that some 
who would vote for one would not support 
the other. What he rose for was to give 
notice that if the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member went into Committee, he 
should move that it be an Instruction to 
the Committee that the Bill be made to 
apply to the University of Cambridge as 
well as to the University of Oxford. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide for the abolition of Religious Tests 
in connection with Academical Degrees and Offices 
in the University of Oxford. 


Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Coxeripnez and Mr. Grant 
Durr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


RAILWAY DEBENTURE HOLDERS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. WATKIN, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for affording better security 
to the holders of Railway Debentures, said, 
that it would be unnecessary to trouble the 
Ilouse at any length, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, to whom he had submitted a sketch 
of the Bill, had intimated that he would not 
oppose its introduction. He merely wished 
to say that he brought in the Bill in the 
interest of the 80,000 or 100,000 persons 
who were the owners of the £120,000,000 
invested in railway debentures, and the 
object of it was to remove by legislation 
certain difficulties which had arisen, and 
to provide machinery by which, in certain 
cases, debenture-holders might take some 
share in the management of their own 
affairs. He desired to remove an impres- 
sion which might be created by what he 
had said on a previous occasion—that the 
nominal capital of railway property in diffi- 
culties was one-tenth of the whole. Upon 
further examination, and having had a 
table carefully prepared, he found that the 
gross nominal capital of railways, where 
the interest on debentures had failed to 
be paid, was £24,700,000. This included 
nearly £17,000,000, the nominal eapital 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way. Out of the £24,700,000 of nominal 
capital, £6,600,000 only consisted of de- 
bentures, of which sum nearly £5,000,000 
attached to the Chatham. Thus the whole 
nominal amounts of capital of unsound lines 

.was less than 5 per cent of the whole 
railway capital of the country ; and the 
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debenture-debt, inclusive of that of the 
Chatham, was only 14 per cent, and ex- 
clusive of the Chatham, only 6s. 8d. per 
cent. Was it not, therefore, unnecessary 
that the House should be asked to take 
into consideration any general scheme of 
legislation? Atthe same time, he thought 
that whenever a railway company, sound 
or unsound, ~ to Parliament to regu- 
late its capital account, and to enable it 
to meet its liabilities and complete its 
works, it would be the duty of the House 
rather to facilitate than to place any difficul- 
ties in the way of such an application. 
Many cases had oecurred in which diffi- 
culties had been got over by means of a 
perfect agreement between all parties in- 
terested. The House would remember 
the case of the Caledonian Railway. It 
was in the greatest difficulties when the 
shareholders and bondholders devised a 
scheme, to which they ultimately obtained 
the sanction of Parliament, and in the 
result secured a large measure of pros- 
perity. He was not without wy that, 
if a similar course were adopted, com- 
panies now in difficulties might, in the 
course of two or three years, be success- 
fully extricated from them. It must be 
borne in mind that he was speaking in the 
interest of property equal to £450,000,000, 
the development of which had conferred 
an enormous advantage to the trade of the 
country. He might say, for the satisfac- 
tion of the debenture-holders, that at the 
end of 1865 the debenture capital was 
under £100,000,000, and at the end of 
1866 it was under £120,000,000. The 
total net profit earned by railway capital 
in 1865 was nearly £19,000,000, and in 
1866 it was nearly £21,000,000. There- 
fore, if six years’ net revenue of all the 
railways were thrown together, it would 
pay off the whole of the debentures, which 
were the first mortgage on the under- 
taking. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he saw no objection to the introduction of 
the Bill, as its provisions were prospective 
only. By the time it came on for second 
reading the House would have had an op. 
portunity of seeing whether the plan could 
be adopted without injustice to other 
classes of creditors. He was glad the 
hon. Gentleman took the same view as he 
himself had ventured to express the other 
evening — namely, that it was desirable 
when cases such as those to which the 
hon, Member referred arose they should 
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be dealt with by special legislation. He 
also concurred with the hon. Gentleman 
in thinking we might look forward to a 
more satisfactory state of the railway 
world. He believed there was unneces- 
sary panic in reference to railway pro- 
perty. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill for affording better security to the holders 
of Railway Debentures, ordered to be brought in 


by Mr. Warxiy, Mr, Alderman Satomons, and 
Mr, Larne. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKMEN BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. NEATE rose to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to exempt during a limited 
time Associations of Workmen which were 
in respect of any part of their constitution 
entitled to the benefits of the Act 18 & 
19 Vict. c. 63, from forfeiture of those 
benefits by reason of their being in other 
parts of their constitution adapted to the 
purposes of a trades union. The hon. 
Member remarked, that previously to 1825 
all combinations of workmen for the object 
of getting any advance of wages were 
illegal ; but in that year @ measure was 
passed removing all liability in criminal 
proceedings from all societies of a peace- 
able kind, and these societies continued 
for a long time to enjoy such facilities for 
the administration of their funds as the law 
then allowed to other societies. Then 
came the Friendly Societies’ Act of the 
18 & 19 Vict., in which special facilities 
were given to what were termed Friendly 
Societies—that is, societies raised and con- 
stituted in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Act. At that time there were friendly 
societies which partook to a certain degree 
of the character of trades unions, and on 
these also certain advantages were con- 
ferred by a clause introduced into the Act 
of 1844. Very recently, however, on the 
occasion of the treasurer of a society ab- 
sconding and the matter being brought 
before a magistrate, the magistrate refused 
to grant a warrant, on the ground that the 
society was not entitled to the benefit of 
the Friendly Societies’ Act, on account of 
its being partly of a trades union charac- 
ter. Subsequently the decision of the 
magistrates was confirmed by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. He did not question for 


& moment that the decision was right ; but 
still, it was productive of great inconve- 
nience, and he might mention that it 
affected not only trades unions of the most 
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complicated and oppressive character, but 
also those which were of the most innocent 
kind. It might be that the forthcoming 
inquiry on the subject of trades unions 
might exclude them from the pale of the 
law; but that certainly had not hitherto 
been the intention of the House of Com- 
mons, because, for example, four years 
ago they were empowered to invest their 
funds on the security of the Post Office 
savings banks. In his opinion, a Bill 
ought to be passed to protect these asso- 
ciations—at any rate, for a time and until 
the whole law had been considered—from 
the effect of the recent decision. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The difficulty pro- 
posed to be dealt with is very great, as it 
will be necessary to draw a line between 
such societies as ought to take advantage 
of the Friendly Societies’ Act and those 
societies which are contrary to law. Of 
course, I can give no opinion on the hon. 
Member’s measure till I have seen its pro- 
visions, but I shall not oppose the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Government, §c. 


Bill to exempt Associations of Workmen from 
certain disabilities for a limited time, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Nzare and Mr, Tuomas 
Hvuougs. 


THAMES NAVIGATION BILL. 

Bill “for extending to the Thames between 
Staines and the Metropolis the provisions of ‘ The 
Thames Navigation Act, 1866,’ relating to the 
prevention of the pollution of the River ; and for 
otherwise extending and amending the Thames 
Conservancy and Navigation Acts; and for other 
purposes,” read the first time, 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Harpcasrtrz, Bill for the 
Abolition of Church Rates, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Harpcastix, Mr. Barves, and Mr. 
TREVELYAN, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locuten, Bill to 
regulate and improve the Tenure of Land in Ire- 
land between Landlord and Tenant, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cotman O’Loguien and Mr. 
Grecory. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


METROPOLITAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT, &C. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Local Gorerhenend tnd Local Taxation of the 
Metropolis,” —({ Mr, Ayrton.) 
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And, on February 13, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Arrron, Mr. Tits, Mr, Baztry, 
Mr. Locks, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, Mr. 
Kyatonsutt-Hvuerssex, Mr. Mitt, Mr. Hansury, 
Lord Joun Manners, Mr.Bercrorr, Mr. Turner, 
Sir Wmuuam Gattwey, Mr. Bentinox, Mr. 
SanpForp, and Mr, Kexewicu :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum, 


House adjourned at half 
after Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecr Commitrez—-On Metropo- 
litan Local Government nominated, 

Suppir—Commitice deferred till Friday. 

Pusuie Buus — Second Reading — Finsbury 
Estate (1); Joint Stock Companies (Voting 
Papers) * [3]. 


FINSBURY ESTATE BILL—[Bu 1.] 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Locke.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he had thought he 
should not be compelled to trouble the 
House at any length in respect to this Bill, 
because it had been fully considered by the 
House last Session, when it received a se- 
cond reading. At that time the then 
Secretary for the Home Department re- 
cognised the principle on which it was 
based; but acquiescing in the second read- 
ing, reserved to himself the right of con- 
sidering its details in Committee. Soon 
after the second reading the momentous 
vote occurred which transferred the then 
Secretary of State to the Opposition side 
of the House, and placed the right hon. 
Gentleman who now held the office in his 
stead. The progress of public business 
was for some time interrupted, owing to 
the delay which occurred in the formation 
of the new Government, and to other 
attendant circumstances. The second 
reading having taken place in the begin- 
ning of June, he (Mr. Ayrton) was unable 
to move for the Committee on the Bill 
until July, The right hon. Gentleman the 
present Secretary of State then appealed 
to him to defer the Bill until this Session, 
giving him at the same time an assurance 
that nothing would be done by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to alter the posi- 
tion of this question. The Ecclesiastical 
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anything in the matter certainly; but one 
of the Commissioners, their representative 
in that House, now declared his intention to 
oppose this Bill altogether, and not allow 
it even to reach a second reading, being 
the stage it occupied last Session. It ap- 
peare. to him (Mr. Ayrton) that such a 
course on the part of the Commissioner in 
that House was in violation of the spirit of 
the arrangement entered into last Session. 
As the second reading of this Bill was to 
be opposed, it was necessary for him to 
enter more fully into the subject than he 
should otherwise have desired. This was 
by no means a new proposition, and there 
could be no doubt that if it had not been 
for the spoliation of the property of the 
Church at the time of the Reformation, 
into which it was not necessary for them 
to enter, the Church would have been in 
the possession of funds sufficient not only 
for the spiritual consolation, but also for 
the Christian education of the large and 
growing population of the metropolis. 
Unfortunately, in the evil times to which 
he referred, the funds of the Church were 
confiscated, and were bestowed on Court 
favourites, and formed the bases and the 
foundation of great fortunes. After those 
worst of times, as regarded the spoliation 
of ecclesiastical property, every one would 
admit that it might have been disconti- 
nued ; but he was sorry to say that ever 
since the Reformation the Church had 
suffered worse spoliation of a different 
character. In the last century an estate 
which belonged to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
became, by the instrumentality of the Duke 
of Grafton, the foundation of the property 
of the Southampton family, and was now 
known as the Southampton estate. Ano- 
ther great property in Paddington, known 
as “the Bishop of London’s Estate,”’ was 
at a still more recent period taken from the 
Church and devoted to the private profit 
of the descendants of one of the former 
Bishops ef London. These were not the 
only transactions, however, with regard to 
Church property that had occurred within 
the limits of the metropolis. The property 
with whieh his Bill proposed to deal was a 
large one on the north side of London, 
originally of a poor character, and still 
recollected as the region of Moorfields, 
though now known as the ‘“ Finsbury 
Estate.”’” It was an endowment in con- 
nection with one of the stalls at St. Paul’s, 
and the endowment was called ‘ the Fins- 
bury Prebend.’’ The corporation of the 
City of London had obtained leases of the 
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property from time to time ; and, at last, 
became the lessees of a building lease, 
which eventually led to the estate being 
covered with houses mostly of a superior 
character. The corporation of London 
some years ago endeavoured to imitate the 
transactions of the Grafton family with 
reference to the Southampton property ; 
but owing to a most fortunate interposition, 
which might be called providential, these 
intentions were frustrated. He had been 
informed that a day was fixed for the rati- 
fication of the transaction, which would 
have for ever deprived the Church of this 
valuable property; but the corporation 
officer, unfortunately for them, ate and 
drank so much overnight that he after- 
wards sickened and died of inanition, and 
thus the opportunity of the corpora- 
tion of London being able to obtain 
this property passed away for ever. In- 
stead, therefore, of the income from this 
estate going towards a fund for defraying 
the expenses of the eating and drinking of 
that distinguished body, the corporation 
of London, it was still available for the 
spiritual wants of the metropolis. Their 
lease of the property expired this year. 
The question, therefore, was what was 
to be done with this property, the in- 
come of which amounted to £48,000 a 
year, which would certainly increase in 
years to come. In consequence of the 
great amount of spiritual destitution which 
existed in the metropolis, a Committee of 
the House of Lords was appointed in 1858 
to inquire into the subject, composed of the 
two Archbishops, several Bishops, and 
Peers. And if any Committee could speak 
with the weight of authority upon this ques- 
tion, that Committee was entitled to the 
distinction. The Committee, after taking 
a considerable amount of evidence, made 
a Report in which they set forth, in very 
clear and precise terms, the amount and 
extent of the spiritual destitution which 
prevailed in the metropolis. He would 
not, however, trouble the House with the 
details to which that Committee referred, 
because since then circumstances in con- 
nection with it had been somewhat modi- 
fied; but if there had been an amelioration of 
the destitution then acknowledged to exist, 
there had been on the other hand a very 
large increase of population, carrying with 
it also a new condition of spiritual desti- 
tution. The Committee, after describing 
the deplorable state of the Church, its utter 
inefficiency to fulfil the duties expected of 
‘it, and the necessity there was of making 
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some change, procecded to make several 
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suggestions. In looking to the sources 
from which they might anticipate aid to- 
wards the relief of the spiritual destitution 
of the metropolis, the first that presented 
itself was the vested and expectant inter- 
ests the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
in certain large estates which formerly be- 
longed to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, some of which were of great value, 
particularly that of Finsbury, which was 
represented at £7,000 per annum, with 
the prospect of its being increased eight 
or nine times that amount when the lease 
expired in 1867. It could not be said 
that his proposal took the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners by surprise, or that it was 
brought forward for the first time. The 
Committee advised an alteration in the law 
by which, as it now stands, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners are not authorized to 
give preference, in the spiritual assistance 
given by them, to places where revenue is 
received, except where such revenue arises 
from tithes. That Committee thought 
that the principle applied to tithes ought 
to be extended to other property; that 
the wants of any community ought to 
have the first claim on any funds raised 
amongst them; and that this principle 
more especially held good with respect to 
the metropolis. The Committee went on 
to say— 

“The whole metropolis constitutes one great 
community, which has given a high value to the 
houses and buildings now on such estates, and 
which also causes great spiritual destitution in the 
metropolitan parishes. ‘Iherefore, the existing 
law should be amended so as to direct the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to deal with the property 
in question on the principle proposed, so far as it 
could be done without interfering with the changes 
and obligations created by Parliament, or already 
incurred by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” 
It was proposed by those high in authority, 
with reference to the Report of 1858, that 
the powers of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to deal with these funds should be 
limited to the engagements they had then 
made, and not to any future ones. There- 
fore, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
full notice of what would be expected of 
Parliament in dealing with this subject. 
Since then the Ecelesiastical Commis- 
sioners had proceeded to deal with the 
funds at their disposal by increasing the 
endowments in parishes possessing a cer- 
tain population, but they did not adopt 
any special rule to enable them to deal 
with particular cases, and the question, 
some time after the Report referred to, was 
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brought under the consideration of the 
House. On that occasion the inhabitants 
of the diocese of Durham showed to the 
House what injustice sprung from the 
narrow views of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and a few years ago an amend- 
ment was made in the law, in accordance 
with the Lords’ Report, so as to authorize 
the Commissioners to deal with funds such 
as those arising from the Finsbury Estate, 
in giving a preference to the place from 
which the revenue to be disposed of arose. 
A difficulty had, however, arisen in re- 
ference to the definition of the word 
“place;” and upon that difficulty the Com- 
missioners did not seem to have arrived 
at any conclusion, except as regarded the 
diocese of Durham, where they made 
‘place’ applicable to a mining district 
in which the people who created the pro- 
perty resided, and there the population 
had been provided for in preference to the 
general claims of the country at large. 
That principle, he contended, was easy of 
general extension. The word “ place” 
was unsuited to the metropolis unless it 
meant the metropolis itself. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, instead of taking 
the views laid down by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, had adopted an arbitrary and ca- 
pricious solution of the difficulty, and they 
had therefore, three years ago, adopted 
the scheme by which they proceeded to 
endow all parishes or ecclesiastical districts 
having a certain amount of population 
(first 8,000, then 7,000, and again 6,000) 
out of their funds to the extent of £300 
per annum. That was obviously a rule of 
the most rigid character which the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had laid down for 
the whole country, without regard to the 
special circumstances of the place. The 
consequence of that rule with regard to the 
metropolis had been to make the funds 
available for the benefit of the rich, and 
to deprive the poor of any participation in 
them; because what was easy for the rich 
to provide by way of endowment, in order 
to obtain a grant from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, was entirely out of the 
power of the poor, and, consequently, they 
could not obtain the required assistance 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, be- 
cause they only gave in return for funds 
subscribed where the patronage was in 
the hands of private individuals. Suppose 


handsome houses were built upon the 
Grosvenor Estate. The rent of each might: 
be £100 year or upwards, and the in- 
habitants might claim the benefit of the 
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fund, because the rule was laid down that 
if they themselves subscribed a certain 
amount a grant would be made by the 
Commission. On the other hand, if a 
church were required in a poor district the 
Commissioners would give no assistance, 
as they only made grants in return for 
subscriptions raised among the residents. 
That was the rule established in regard to 
ecclesiastical patronage in private hands, 
Money was given to benefit private patron- 
age, and yet the patron might dispose of 
his property by auction immediately after- 
wards. He maintained that such a method 
was most unfortunate for the interests of 
the poorest classes. Then, again, the 
system did not deal with one of the great 
difficulties of the metropolis; because, 
though the Commissioners said they would 
raise the income of a clergyman where the 
population exceeded 5,000 or 6,000 or 
more, there were many parishes in London 
where the population was 11,000 or 12,000 
or upwards, and unless such parishes could 
immediately find money to build two or 
three new churches and divided themselves 
into districts, none of the additional popula- 
tion would be entitled to the benefit of ‘the 
fund. Therefore, all the large parishes in 
the metropolis were excluded from the be- 
nefits given to less necessitous parishes 
which came within the rigid rule pro- 
pounded by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. And what was the result of 
this? It was found in the endeavour of 
the Bishop of London to grapple with the 
residuum of spiritual destitution left in 
consequence of the arbitrary proceedings 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
Reports showed that there was a vast 
amount of spiritual destitution unprovided 
for, and the Bishop of London had invited 
the wealthier classes to make a large con- 
tribution with a view to its removal. In 
addition to the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
there was another of a similar kind estab- 
lished on the other side of the Thames 
under the auspices of the Bishop of Win- 
chester. But, however strenuously these 
appeals had been made to the generosity 
of the public, they bad, in point of fact, 
failed, and he himself ventured to tell the 
Bishop of London before he embarked in 
his undertaking that it would prove a 
failure, because the public knew that there 
were large public funds already existing 
for the purpose, and that, consequently, 
every one who subserjbed to the Bishop’s 
fund would be keeping up these abuses in 
the Church. Unfortunately, his expecta- 
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tion had been fulfilled. The amount sub- 
scribed by the benevolent public was not 
sufficient even to deal with what he might 
call the subsidiary difficulties of the poorer 
classes in the metropolis. These attempts 
to provide for the spiritual destitution of 
the metropolis having failed, they were 
compelled to fall back upon the principle 
laid down by the Committee of the House 
of Lords for providing a real and substan- 
tial fund for the purpose of ministering to 
the spiritual wants of the poorer classes of 
the metropolis at large. He had adverted 
to the schemes of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and shown how illusory they 
were. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would, however, have them to believe that 
they had done quite enough for the metro- 
polis, and that they ought not to be asked 
to do more. Last Session, for instance, 
remarks had been made tending to impress 
that House with the notion that the Com- 
missioners had expended an enormous sum 
on the metropolis, and that this demand 
was unnecessary. Now, the Commissioners 
had not expended in capital any very large 
sum for the building of churches, for it 
only amounted to £59,000 of capital; and 
that included several parishes not in the 
metropolis, so that it would perhaps be 
more accurate to fix the sum at £55,000. 
Their accounts showed that they had up 
to the middle of last year granted endow- 
ments to churches, &e., to the amount of 
£25,865. But they had received from 
the property in the metropolis—property 
created entirely by the growth of the me- 
tropolis—no less than £48,889 a -year, so 
that, in effect, they had granted for some 
parts of the metropolis about half the sum 
which they had received. But the mode 
in which their grants had been made did 
not deal with the real and the growing evil. 
The proceedings of the Commissioners had 
been brought under the consideration of 
that House some time ago by the Report of 
a Select Committee, and he did not think 
that on that occasion they made out a very 
good case why they should enjoy the con- 
fidence of the House. In the Report of 
the Committee of that House in 1863 it 
was declared that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, as at present constituted, was ob- 
jectionable, oa that it did not appear to 
have any established system for ascer- 
taining the localities where spiritual des- 
titution was most prevalent, nor any suffi- 
cient rules for determining the priocity to 
be observed in affording relief to such 
districts. But now thia Commission, the 
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conduct of which had been condemned by 
both Houses of Parliament, and had neg- 
lected entirely that which it was its first 
duty to perform, came forward to prevent 
the further consideration of this Bill, He 
trusted, however, that the House would 
not indulge the wishes of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners in this respect. If 
the House wanted to know what faithful 
stewards they were of the public money, 
be would read a statement sent to him by 
a gentleman who was formerly a Member 
of the House of Commons (Mr. Alderman 
Copeland). This statement gave the result 
of the labours of the Commissioners for 
the benefit of the poor people of this coun- 
try. It appeared, then, that in the year 
ending the lst of November, 1865, they 
had expended on Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners themselves, and on clerks, secre 
taries, and other officers, attorneys, survey- 
ors, architects, and agents of every kind, 
£71,418 ; while they had expended for the 
relief of spiritual destitution the sum of 
£219,000. Now, why should not a part of 
the first named sum—about one-third of 
the whole—which they squandered among 
themselves, be a fund reserved to meet the 
most necessitous cases among the large 
and, to a great extent, destitute population 
of the metropolis? In order to escape, if 
possible, from the slightest interference on 
the part of the House of Commons the 
Commissioners had adopted a most remark- 
able course of procedure. Four years ago 
they drew up a Report, in which they said 
they thought they should do so and so in 
the next four years, but at the expiration 
of that period they spoke of their pre- 
viously expressed intentions as arrange- 
ments or engagements they had made. 
In that way they endeavoured to prevent 
Parliament from taking into consideration 
any Bill like the present. He would, how- 
ever, refer to what the House of Lords 
said ought to be done in 1866, and to the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat three or four years 
ago. The present measure rested upon 
the simple principle that the whole value 
of this property had been created by the 
aggregation of the metropolitan population, 
and, though it was no doubt true that the 
houses built on this spot were houses in 
which poor people did not reside, yet the 
inhabitants of them were merchants who 
earried on business in London, and who 
dealt with the population generally, bring- 
ing about them retail traders and skilled 
working people, who in turn brought 
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about them the poorer and more de- 
pendent classes. Therefore, the value 
which had been created was, in point of 
fact, the value of the people, who now 
asked to have it applied somewhat for their 
benefit. They did not ask for all, but 
merely wished that one-half should be ap- 
propriated as a special fund for the poorer 
districts. That, instead of being an ex- 
travagant demand, was, in his opinion, a 
reasonable compromise. What he asked 
was that the House should affirm that the 
arbitrary principle of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, disregarding the special 
demands of the poorer classes, should no 
longer be acted upon as regards the poorer 
classes of the metropolis ; but that special 
provision should be made in order to meet 
their spiritual destitution. He moved that 
the Bill be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. HOWES said, the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
brought, as it appeared to him, a charge 
of want of good faith against the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, to which body he 
had the honour to belong. He must, in 
the first place, disclaim the idea that he 
was there to represent a body like the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission. He merely spoke 
as a member and not as the representative 
of that body. In its interest, but still more 
in the interest of the public at large, he 
opposed the Bill, He was not answerable 
for what the Secretary of State said last 
year in reference to it, but he understood 
that it passed under some misapprehension. 
He was not prepared on the present occa- 
sion for a general attack on the rules, 
regulations, and system of the Ecclesias- 
tieal Commissioners, but he must protest 
against the extreme and remarkable mis- 
representations of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets respecting several of those 
rules. The hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the Commissioners gave, without dis- 
crimination, benefactions to private patrons 
of benefices, whereas it was well known 
that benefactions were only given to bene- 
fices in private patronage, where there was 
a large population which implied the spiri- 
tual destitution which it was the object of 
the Commission to relieve. Then, the 
hon. Gentleman alleged that parishes with 
a very large population did not receive any 
contribution for the surplus population ; 
but it was well known that under the Act 
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brought in by Sir Robert Peel any district 
might be separated from a populous parish 
before the church was built. As to what 
had been said about the Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1858, he would admit 
that for many years after the establishment 
of the common fund the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, not having the funds at its 
disposal which had since accumulated, was 
not able to distribute largely throughout 
the country. But after the Report of the 
Committee was issued it was found that a 
more extended system of distribution might 
be commenced, and the operations of the 
Commission on a large scale really com- 
menced in the beginning of the year 1864. 
It was proposed that in five years, from 
1864 to the end of 1868, such a sum 
should be distributed as would raise all 
livings in public patronage with a popula- 
tion of 4,000 or upwards to the moderate 
income of £300 a year; and all livings in 
private patronage with the same popula- 
tion were to be raised to the same 
amount, provided one-half of the re- 
quired funds were raised from other 
sources. Again, £100,000 a year was 
proposed to be distributed to meet benefac- 
tions which arose from various private 
sources, and such districts as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to were to be endowed 
up to£200 a year. That scheme had been 
received by the country generally with 
great satisfaction, and no doubt it had re- 
lieved a vast amount of spiritual destitu- 
tion. The object of the Bill was to ab- 
stract from the common fund a far larger 
amount than had been stated by the hon. 
Gentleman. He believed the whole Fins- 
bury Estate produced about £60,000 a 
year, and the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
deprive the common fund of £30,000 a 
year, or what would amount to nearly 
£1,000,000. The scheme of 1864 had 
been repeated in separate Reports since, 
and had been accepted by the House as 
an obligation which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had incurred, and he main- 
tained that that obligation was a pledge 
upon their revenues. The whole scheme 
was founded on a calculation of the reve- 
nues of the Commission, of which the 
Finsbury Estate was a most important part. 
To abstract this would disable the Com- 


mission from fulfilling their pledge. But 
upon what ground did the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets rest his claim for 


the metropolitan districts? He would 
ask, whether the claims of the metropolis 
had been disregarded, or the rules of the 
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Commission violated? If the Commission- 
ers had neglected their duty, it was for 
the Government to exert its power and 
control over that body, and redress the 
grievance, instead of leaving the matter to 
the chance efforts of a private Member. 
But supposing: he was wrong in his inter- 
pretation of the duty of the Government, 
how did the facts stand? He would refer 
to the words of the right rev. Prelate the 
Bishop of London, who was a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commiasion, and not one 
of the least zealous members of that body, 
while he certainly was not inactive in put- 
ting forward the claims of his diocese to 
the public at large. In his charge, deli- 
vered in December last, the right rev. Pre- 
late stated that in the four preceding years 
the sum of £530,000 had been appropri- 
ated from the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission for the relief of spiritual des- 
titution in his diocese, which, it must be 
borne in mind, did not include all the me- 
tropolitan districts, for a large sum was 
also distributed in Southwark. This was 
nearly one-sixth of the sum total distri- 
buted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
during the period referred to, and the popu- 
lation of the metropolitan districts being 
3,000,000, was about one-sixth of the 
The metropdlis had 


whole population. 
therefore received its full share of the total 
fund distributed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 


missioners, The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, proposed to abstract from the com- 
mon fund £1,000,000, the effect of which 
would be to disable the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission from carrying out the system of 
rules established in 1864, and sanctioned 
by the House. He moved that the Bill be 
read a second tine that day six months. 
Mr. LEEMAN said, that the locality 
with which he was connected had not at 
present derived any special benefit from 
the Ecclesiastical Commission; but he 
could not help thinking that they would 
have still greater reason to complain 
if the Commissioners had not resisted a 
measure so unjust as that which had been 
proposed by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. The Bill was unjust to 
those other portions of the country from 


which came the emoluments which now’ 


formed the common fund of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. He could see no differ- 
ence between the prebend represented by 
the hon. Gentleman and other prebends in 


other parts of the country whose incomes, 


had been absorbed in the common fund. 


In the cathedral church of York, for ex- 
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ample, a large ‘number of prebends had 
been absorbed, and in what particular did 
they differ from the prebend of Finsbury? 
He regretted the interpretation put by the 
Commissioners upon the word ‘place.’ 
Its not being construed to include “ parish” 
had had the effect of excluding the poorer 
parishes in the city of York from partici- 
pation in the funds of the Commission. In 
that city there was at the present moment 
no fewer than ten livings, the emoluments 
arising from which did not amount to 
more than £100 per annum each. | Mr, 
Ayrton: And what is the population ?] 
He could not exactly say, but those parishes 
were in the poorest portions of the city, 
which had a population of nearly 50,000. 
Now, while they had but little reason to be 
grateful to the Commissioners in regard 
to the past, still they had been relying on 
the establishment of the common fund, 
and believed that the Commissioners were 
honestly endeavouring to distribute it. In 
due course, no doubt, they would receive 
their share along with the rest of the 
country. If this Bill were carried, what 
was there to prevent his asking the House 
to deal with the city of York on account of 
special circumstances, and to exempt it 
from the rule adopted by the Commission- 
ers? As to the propriety of that rule he 
could not understand what other principle 
could have been adopted by the Commis- 
sioners, if their object was to augment liv- 
ings in destitute parts of the country. The 
portions of the country which had contri- 
buted the least to the common fund were just 
the places which required the most augmen- 
tation. The diocese of Ripon, for instance, 
was carved out of the old diocese of York, 
and therefore contributed nothing to this 
common fund. The diocese of Ripon com- 
prised the greater part of the West Riding, 
including Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, indeed most of its large manu- 
facturing towns, and for the relief of its 
spiritual destitution it had received out of 
the common fund £750,000. If this mea- 
aure were adopted, and its principle acted 
on, whence would the Commissioners ob- 
tain funds to distribute? For twenty years 
the diocese of York had received at the 
rate of £16,000 a year, the aggregate 
being no more than London was stated to 
have received in four years. In the ad- 
joining diocese of Durham there were large 
emoluments, the surplus of which received 
by the Commissioners had been by them 
honestly applied to meet local claims ; but 
other parts of Durham were unprovided for, 
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although the surplus revenues would have 
been ample for the purpose if they had not 
become absorbed in the common fund, But 
what were the Commissioners to do as to 
other places requiring grants if the money 
they had hitherto received were diverted 
from them? The Commissioners had 
looked at the wants of the clergy as a 
whole and had endeavoured to appropriate 
their funds fairly. Believing that the 
adoption of the principle of the Bill would 
have the effect of obstructing the Com- 
missioners in the beneficial course they 
had been pursuing, he seconded the Amend- 
ment that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ** now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.’’—( Mr. Howes.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
seemed to him ;that the Mover and Se- 
conder of the Amendment had justified 
the course which they had taken on very 
different grounds. The hon. Member 
for Norfolk (Mr. Howes) said the Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners had acted well, 
and ought not to be interfered with ; the 
hon. Member for York (Mr. Leeman) said 


they had behaved very ill to the city he 
represented; and so he was willing that 
they should be whipped across the back of 
London, not much minding whether some 


of the blows fell on that place. But the 
Commissioners were not on their trial, and 
he did not understand the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets to say that they 
were. The question before them was a mat- 
ter of principle, raised by a grave and ex- 
ceptional case. No doubt the Commission- 
ers had proceeded, since their first institu- 
tion, on a general rough-and-ready course of 
equalization; but things were so anomalous 
thirty-five years ago, that a rough-and-ready 
system of remedy was indispensable. So 
they went on doing a great deal of good 
by an infinite series of small injustices. 
But these injustices at length became so 
flagrant, that there was a cry raised in the 
different localities that their claims for first 
consideration were of such paramount cha- 
racter that they ought not to be disregarded 
as they had been theretofore, and hence 
had come that alteration of syatem which 
his hon. Friend appealed to. For the 
last few years the system of the Commis- 
sioners had been to consider local claims 
as they had not been previously considered. 
Now, just at tho crisis of this change of 
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system came into the field that enormous 
windfall, the Finsbury Ecclesiastical Es- 
tate, which had been for years upon years 
a bye-word of reproach among those who 
wished ill to the Church, and of regret to 
those who wished to see her money dis- 
tributed to the best advantage. The pro- 
perty had long been looked upon as money 
that might be utilized for the spiritual 
wants of the metropolis when it fell in. It 
had fallen in; and, individually, both as 
a member of the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
and as a resident in the capital feeling 
& warm interest in the spiritual welfare 
of London, he felt bound to move. This 
windfall, according to the hon. Mover’s 
authority, was £48,000 a year ; according 
to that of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Norfolk, of £60,000. If so, it stood to 
reason that the half which would be left 
to the Commission would be proportion- 
ately increased. The hon. Member for 
Norfolk said an attempt had been made 
to wrest this estate from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and convert it into a 
fund for the benefit of the City of Lon- 
don. He was astonished to hear that 
an ecclesiastical estate, an ancient pre- 
bend of the Cathedral of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, could be said to be diverted from 
its proper purposes because it was to be 
devoted to the spiritual destitution of the 
City itself. Here was this Finsbury pro- 
perty which had been from time imme- 
morial property granted to the Church. 
For what? For the performance of the 
spiritual duties of one clergyman in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. Well, in the flux of 
time the property had become so enormously 
enhanced in value that it could support 
scores of clergymen instead of the one 
original prebendary, And what, under 
the circumstances, was asked ? Not that 
the Finsbury property should be devoted to 
London ; but that one-half should be de- 
voted to it, and the other half go to the 
common fund which had done so much 
good all over England. The hon. Member 
for Norfolk took exception to the state- 
ment that the property was worth £40,000 
a year, and said the amount was nearer 
£60,000. If this were true, so much the 
better for the cause he advocated ; for in 
that case it would be £30 which would go 
toall England. The residue would be re- 
served for London; but in so doing it 
would pro tanti free the common fund 
which would, in proportion, be exonerated 
from having to help London. It had been 
asked, why not be satisfied with money 
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out of the common fund? Why insist on 
marking the money “ Finsbury money?” 
Well, there was a feeling, he thought 
a healthy feeling—certainly a strong one 
—common to all mankind, which liked to be 
able to identify one’s property, as applied 
for one’s own use. It was this feeling 
that made London like to know she was 
using her own money to meet her own 
religious wants, rather than be dependent 
on an impassive Lady Bountiful in the 
shape of a general Commission. The Bill 
asked for only £24,000 a year. The whole 
money was raised in Finsbury, and it was 
proposed to spend a portion of it in Lon- 
don. A more reasonable proposition he 
could hardly imagine. At the same time, 
he desired not to pledge himself to the 
details of the measure as it stood. It was 
somewhat rough-hewn and restrictive in its 
provisions. Still, it had got hold of the 
right view in its main principle. The 
Church of England felt that men were 
necessary as well as churches, and what 
was wanted in the Church was an amount 
of elasticity she did not at present possess. 
The Church of England was moulded into 
her present shape ages ago when towns 
were few, and not populous, and so she 
became too exclusively parochial. He was 
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glad that a wider and broader view had at 
length been taken, and that the necessity 
of men working in towns out of the 
mere parochical system, but if it might 


be in concert, had been recognised. So 
far from carping at and opposing this 
measure, he thought the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would only do justice to 
their office, and gain credit and confidence 
for themselves, by coming forward open- 
handed and welcoming heartily a scheme 
which would enable them to confer a boon 
on London which, God knew, was in want of 
the most earnest and self-denying exertions 
of those who loved God and wished to 
bring the population, particularly those at 
the East End, to a sense of virtue, whole- 
some learning, and the knowledge of their 
duty to God and to men. 

Mr. POWELL said, he felt an earnest 
desire that the benefit of the common fund 
should not be diminished, but that the 
country at large should continue to derive 
advantage from it. It was with some 
astonishment that he heard the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Ayrton) remark that 
the wealthy districts had been favoured to 
the exclusion of the poor districts. In the 
course of the last Session he moved for 
Returns showing the conduet of the Eccle- 
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siastical Commissioners with reference to 
the augmentation of benefices and the 
creation of new parishes in the metro- 
polis. It appeared that Bethnal Green 
received augmentations with regard to 
ten churches; Lambeth, seven; South- 
wark, four, and Charterhouse several. 
He was confident that those who would 
carefully peruse the list would arrive at the 
conclusion that ecclesiastical poverty had 
been greatly relieved by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. A remark had been made 
that the effect of the augmentation grants 
had been to increase the saleable value of 
the private patronage of livings. Such 
inerease must necessarily be of a most 
trifling character. He would, nevertheless, 
meet the objection, slight as it was, by 
passing a short Act, somewhat analogous 
to that relating to the Lord Chancellor’s 
livings, preventing any sale for a period of 
twenty years. This would be just, would 
inflict no hardship, and would entirely re- 
move objections The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in 1864 made an elaborate 
reply to charges brought against them. 
He would not read its numerous details ; 
but he would make one observation in 
reference to a financial stateraent of Mr. 
Alderman Copeland, and that was that the 
worthy Alderman had drawn up a balance- 
eheet, in which he had placed on one side 
a host of entirely exceptional charges ; 
while on the other side there was only the 
ordinary annual receipt. With reference 
to a remark of the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), he would remark that 
the Finsbury Estate was no more to London 
than other estates were to the localities 
whence the funds proceeded. If London 
was populous it was also wealthy. Its ec- 
clesiastical wealth was exceptionally large, 
and the sale of the City churches was pro- 
ducing a sum of money which he hoped 
would not be consumed by a wasteful ex- 
penditure. If London had her 3,000,000 
of inhabitants, the rest of the country had 
17,000,000. Liverpool had her 500,000; 
Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter had large populations, but no large 
amounts of ecclesiastical property ; and if 
his hon. Friend wished to abate crime and 
pauperism in London, he (Mr. Powell) said 
crime and pauperism were not confined to 
London, and he wished to abate crime and 
pauperism all over the country. If it were 
permitted to any Member to speak of his 
personal experience, he could say that he 
had witnessed the happiest results arising 
from the expenditure of the common fund 
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in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He had 
known many clergymen, whose livings 
would not amount in value to the incomes 
of domestic servants, become possessed, by 
the operations of the Commissioners, of an 
income of £300 and a parsonage. Since 
the adoption of the scheme of 1864, 
£3,500,000 would have been appropriated 
in three distinct classes of cases up to the 
end of 1868. Of this, £2,000,000 would 
have been applied in increasing endow- 
ments in populous places; £1,000,000 
in satisfying local claims; and £500,000 
in meeting sums contributed as private 
benefactions. During five years nearly 
1,000 livings would have been raised un- 
conditionally to £300 a year, and 800 
more would have been augmented by the 
meeting of private benefactions, which had 
amounted to £1,300,000 or £1,400,000. 
The money proposed to be given in the 
case of Durham was to meet efforts made 
by Durham, and therefore did not form a 
precedent for this Bill. The proposal 


of the hon. Member did not contemplate 
the cases of benefactions, and would 
arrest their flow into the coffers of the 
Commissioners, thus depriving the Church 
of great benefits already curtailed by the 


want of funds to meet private munifi- 
cence. The details of the Bill were open 
to objection, especially in that they would 
place curates and incumbents in the power 
of the Bishop, and so deprive them of the 
independence they had hitherto enjoyed, to 
the advantage of themselves and of the 
Chureh. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that he had learnt 
for the first time that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had done as much for 
Southwark as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Powell) had intimated. The Bishop 
of Winchester, who was the Bishop of the 
diocese, appeared to be equally in ignor- 
ance on the point, for his Lordship had 
found it necessary to start a Church Exten- 
sion Fund for the purpose of alleviating 
the spiritual destitution in the Borough. 
Among the many illustrations that had 
been given of the necessity for this move- 
ment he might instance the case of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, with a popu- 
lation of 23,000, which had one church, 
with a rector and two curates, and school 
accommodation for 720 children; St. 
James’s, with a population of 19,400, one 
church, one incumbent, no curate, and 
school accommodation for 550 children ; 
St. George’s, Southwark, population 
26,300, one church, with a rector and 
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four curates; St. Mark’s, Kennington, 
population 21,000, onechurch, an incum- 
bent and two curates. He was not aware 
that anything had been done by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners to meet these 
eases ; indeed, the course they adopted 
was obviously a fallacious one, since aid was 
only given to those who were in a posi- 
tion to help themselves. The case of the 
Church of St. Stephen’s, Kent Street, in 
the borough of Southwark, was notorious, 
and had been immortalized by Mr. Dickens 
as an instance of the assistance poor 
parishes received from the Commission- 
ers. The whole population of this parish 
was merged in poverty. Application for 
aid had been made over and over again 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but 
the answer invariably was—‘* You are so 
extremely poor that we can do nothing for 
you. You have really nobody to help you; 
you have no chance of being able to get 
up @ fund to build a church; therefore, 
the funds at our command cannot be appro- 
priated to you, because you are in greater 
want of them than anybody else.” Who, 
he asked, had risen in that House to de- 
fend the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? 
His hon, Friend (Mr. Howes) said that he 
was himself an Ecclesiastical Commissioner, 
but that he came there without any author- 
ity to speak in the name of the body to 
which he belonged, though, speaking 
unauthoritatively, he repudiated whatever 
compact was, or was supposed to have been, 
entered into by the Commissioners last 
year. But who had said a word in fa- 
vour of the body? His hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
had, indeed, appeared to some extent as 
their advocate; but the best thing he 
could discover to say in their behalf 
was that they had collected their funds 
by the commission of a complete series of 
‘*small injustices’ throughout the country. 
Not a very pleasing view of spiritual 
things. They now proposed to make a 
variation in the monotony of their usual 
course, by committing a great injustice. 
They wanted to put into their pockets 
£60,000 a year, without binding them- 
selvesin any way as to how they were to 
deal with it. They were to have this 
enormous addition to their resources with- 
out any guarantee that a single shilling of 
it would be spent in relieving the spiritual 
distress of the metropolis, although at 
this very moment the Bishops of London 
and Winchester were each actively engaged 
in raising a fund to meet the appalling re- 
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ligious destitution that prevailed in London. 
On the last occasion when this Bill was 
before them they were told to wait; that the 
fund had not yet fallen in; that they were 
toosoon. The right hon. Gentleman who was 
then Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Sir George Grey) said, ‘* Wait till 
next year. Read your Bill now a second 
time. The principle of it shall be admitted 
next year. The fund shall be disposed of 
for the benefit of the spiritual destitution 
of London.”” The time was now come, 
and they were met by an unauthorized 
member of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
who, while professing not to oppose the 
Bill on behalf of that body, did really op- 
pose it, and spoke of what the Commis- 
sioners had done and not done elsewhere 
with money taken from other places. But 
was it not obvious to the plainest capacity 
that the argument that the money should 
be devoted to the spiritual necessities of 
the locality contributing the revenue ap- 
plied most strongly of all to the case of 
London? The interests of all parts of 
London were inextricably interwoven with 
each other ; the poverty of one district was 
created by the wealth of another district. 
Therefore, on the principles acknowledged 
and acted on throughout the country, 
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£30,000 a year at least out of this an- 
nual income of £60,000 a year ought to 
be appropriated to relieve the spiritual 


wants of the metropolis, The hon, Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. Leeman) had argued 
that because the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had spent none of their resources 
in that ecclesiastical city (from which large 
sunis had been derived), therefore no spe- 
cial claim could be sustained, on the part 
of the metropolis, to enjoy the benefit of 
any portion of this £60,000 a year. What 
analogy was there between the two in- 
stances? The reason why nothing was 
given to York was simply this—that York 
wanted nothing. It had its cathedral, with 
heaven only knew how many prebends, who 
perhaps might be supposed, without any 
very violent presumption, to do something, 
and not be mere shams, as a distinguished 
clergyman had once called them. Of 
course, there were many estimable and 
active men holding those positions. But 
it was said there were in York ten clergy- 
men receiving only £100 a year, and yet 
nothing had been given to it. But the hon. 
Member did not state how many clergy- 
men there were in York, besides these ten, 
who received ample stipends. Consider- 
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how could it be urged that there was 
spiritual destitution there. The city was full 
of clergymen ; you could not walk in the 
streets without stumbling on them; yet it 
was to be gravely argued that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners ought to have made 
grants to that city. Because the city of 
York was not allowed to have all the money 
derived from the cathedral of York, it was 
contended that the cases were analogous ; 
and London, with ita vast spiritual destitu- 
tion, ought not to have any portion of this 
large ecclesiastical revenue. Four or five 
years ago the Commissioners dreamt a 
dream—were they to be allowed to realize 
their expensive visions at the cost of other 
people? The question really before the 
House was this—was there spiritual desti- 
tution in the metropolis? Were not the 
public being called upon to pay contribu- 
tions towards this object? Had not the 
funds hitherto been found insufficient, and 
would it not be a robbery of the poor of 
London if this large sum of money were 
now to be taken away and distributed over 
the country at large? 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, thai at a time 
when the public were being pressed by two 
Bishops to contribute money towards the 
relief of the spiritual distress of London 
they would naturally ask why this large 
sum of £60,000 a year, which would go 
far to meet the existing want, and which 
proceeded from local sources, should be 
withdrawn from its natural and proper ob- 
ject to be dissipated in isolated grants 
throughout the country. The supporters 
of the Bill had shown the utmost modera- 
tion and fairness in their proposals. They 
did not ask that any permanent increase in 
the livings of the metropolis should be 
made out of this fund; but only that it 
should go to the support of curates who would 
actually do the work that was required in 
districts in London where there was great 
spiritual distress. The fund would not even 
be withdrawn from the control of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners; but they would 
merely be required to appropriate a certain 
portion of it, under the supervision of the 
Bishop, for the benefit of the metropolis. 
He trusted that any rate the Bill would be 
allowed to go to a second reading. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that the 
Finsbury Estate had been held by the 
corporation about 500 years; but by 
some means it had fallen, or was about to 
fall, out of their hands. His constituents 
were of opinion that as they built the 
houses aud covtributed the money which 
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was now in question, a considerable portion 
of it ought to be spent athome. The Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners were a body 
created by Parliament, and were subject to 
the control of Parliament, and he hoped 
the House would direct them to expend the 
portion of the fund referred to in the Bill 
in the manner therein prescribed. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought 
that in dispensing capitular revenues the 
particular localities in which those re- 
venues arose should have some conside- 
ration. He knew that this interference 
with the common fund was unpalatable 
to the Commissioners, who always in- 
sisted that the particular district must 
rely upon their 4 in administering 
thecommon fund. But in the Act of 1860, 
Parliament had evidently intended that the 
word ‘ place”’ should be used in a broad 
sense, and had favoured the doctrine that 
consideration should be shown to localities 
whence the funds were drawn. The speech 
of the hon. Member for York (Mr. Leeman) 
really told for this Bill, because if York 
could show a local claim the principle of the 
Bill would apply there also. Of all the Eng- 
lish counties none had suffered more from 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
than that in the midst of which his consti- 


tuency were placed—namely, Cumberland. 
The local claims had often been represented 
to the Commissioners, hut without effect ; 
and it was on account of its regard for local 


claims that he supported the Bill. In 
London, St. Paul’s Cathedral was an in- 
stance of the neglect of the Commissioners 
to fulfil their manifest duty. From a 
Return which he had obtained in 1865, 
showing the receipts and expenditure of 
the cathedrals and collegiate churches, it 
appeared that out of seventeen clergy at- 
tached to St. Paul’s twelve received only 
a pittance of from £40 to £50 a year 
exclusive of fees. They were, therefore, 
driven to depend for their stipends upon 
these fees which were taken for showing the 
Cathedral—a system which was a scandal 
and disgrace to the Church of England. 
An end had been put to the twopences 
which used to be charged for admission ; 
but a great part of the clergy and the 
vicars-choral divided the fees received from 
visitors for viewing the cupola and the 
funeral car of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
should apply a portion of the surplus Ca- 
thedral fonds in doing away with these 
church exhibitions. The principle of the 
Bill before the House ought to commend 
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itself to every one on that side of the House; 
because it acted upon the principle that all 
the property which was for the benefit of 
the Church ought to be applied, as far as 
possible, in accordance with the intentions 
of the founders, and to carry into effect 
such of the trusts by them created as 
would prove of public benefit at the pre- 
sent time. He should therefore support 
the second reading. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
call attention to an article which appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of yesterday, 
from the pen of the Rev. Isaac Rogers, 
respecting the state of the parish of St. 
Matthias, Bethnal Green. He had never 
read a more painful description than the 
account of the spiritual destitution prevail- 
ing in the district from which this income 
pertaining to the Finsbury property arose. 
It was not proposed to take away funds 
which had come into the hands of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, but simply to 
deal with a portion of the revenue which 
they might otherwise claim. It was a 
monstrous thing that the Church revenue 
should be carried away from that district 
to other places, at a time when there was 
such an awful amount of spiritual destitu- 
tion which required relief. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, he hoped the 
House would not sanction the exceptional 
appropriation of funds to local purposes 
which the Bill contemplated, the principle 
of such appropriation never having been 
acknowledged. If any district or diocese 
had a prior claim to such an appropriation 
from the common fund of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, it was the diocese of Dur- 
ham, which contributed fully one-fifth of 
the total revenue of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, that large sum being mainly 
raised from the mineral and coal mining 
districts, If any appropriation were made, 
surely the mining districts of Durham 
would be entitled to some consideration ; 
and with the view of obtaining such a pro- 
vision a deputation waited upon Lord Pal- 
merston, in 1860, to endeavour to have a 
certain sum appropriated from the money 
paid from Durham to the spiritual wants of 
that district. All, however, that they could 
get was an acknowledgment that the wants 
of their district should have more consider- 
ation than they had hitherto had. He 
thought the House would not sanction the 
exceptional legislation with regard to Fins- 
bury which had been denied to Durham. 
The appeals of the Bishops of London and 
Winchester were cited ; but Durham like- 
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wise was making efforts to raise a fund of 
£40,000 to meet local spiritual wants. It 
would not be an act of justice to the coun- 
try at large to distribute the fund as pro- 
sed, while the country contributed so 
argely to the Ecclesiastical Fund, and he 
hoped the House would reject the Bill. 
Mr. BRUCE said, he must admit that 
the spiritual destitution of the metropolis 
could not be overstated, or the strong ne- 
cessity of measures for supplying not only 
the religious but the sanitary and the edu- 
cational wants of the London poor. That 
question was not one of interest merely, 
but of danger, for it was impossible that 
these masses of population, increasing from 
year to year, should continue in their pre- 
sent moral and social condition without 
danger to the State. But, then, the House 
must in fairness consider also the condition 
of the people in Yorkshire and Stafford- 
shire, not forgetting the poor Welshman. 
Once make this inroad upon the principle 
hitherto adopted in dealing with these 
funds, and they could not stop there, for 
they would soon find equally strong claims 
urged from other places. It was for Par- 
liament to consider whether the principle 
on which the Commissioners had hitherto 
distributed the funds was a wise principle; 
if it was, Parliament ought to maintain it; 
if it was not, they should deal with the 
question by some general measure. It 
would be impossible to pass the Bill with- 
out making an inroad on that principle. 
Up to this time the revenue from the me- 
tropolitan district was about one-fifth of 
the whole receipts of the Commission. De- 
ducting a portion which was derived from 
the country, it might be broadly stated 
that the Commissioners had one-sixth of 
their revenue from the metropolis, and that 
exactly represented the amount spent by 
them upon the metropolis. During the 
last three years the exact amount capital- 
ized, spent upon different parts of England, 
was £2,400,000; and during that time 
the amount spent in London alone was 
£400,000, or one-sixth. London, there- 
fore, had not been less favoured in propor- 
tion to its population than other parts of 
the country. Then, again, the Finsbury 
Estate had been vested in the Commissioners 
for ten years, and during that time every 
farthing of the income, which varied from 
£7,000 to £9,000 a year, had been spent 
in endowing districts subsidiary to St. 
Leonard’s and St. Luke’s, and supporting 
clergy there. But next year this £9,000 


would be increased by the large sum of 
Mr. Henderson 
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£60,000, and the hon. Member for Tower 
Hamlets proposed to apply £30,000 of 
that by this Bill to that district, in addition, 
he supposed—for there was no provision to 
the contrary—to what the district might 
derive from the fund in its ordinary course. 
In his own parish, which had increased 
during twenty years from a population of 
4,000 to a population of nearly 40,000, 
there was a perpetual curacy with a fixed 
income of something under £200 a year, 
and it was clear that it must be from some 
other fund that the spiritual destitution of 
the district should be provided for. He 
doubted exceedingly the ay we ps of inter- 
fering with measures which had acted with 
so much advantage to the Church and the 
country during the last few years. It had 
been the object of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to increase the value of the 
livings where there was a large population, 
Last year they dealt with cases of districts 
containing 5,000 people, raising the value 
of such of those livings as were under 
public patronage to £300 a year. This 
year the Commission proposed to deal with 
all cases where the population numbered 
4,500 ; next year they proposed to deal 
with livings where the population was 
4,000; and if they were allowed to distri- 
bute the funds at their disposal to the best 
of their judgment for the benefit of the 
whole country, they would by-and-by give 
the same advantages to livings where the 
population was smaller, The fact was, 
it was impossible to consider this subject 
with reference to London alone. In con- 
sidering the question, they should take the 
ease of the manufacturing districts, of 
Manchester for instance, the centre of a 
population of nearly 1,000,000, but where 
the ecclesiastical revenue expended was 
smaller than almost in any part of the 
kingdom. One argument had been used 
in support of the Bill which must have 
made great impression on the House. It 
was said, in the case of private patronage, 
that the assistance of the Commissioners 
was given only when it was met by bene- 
factions on the part of the patrons; and, 
therefore, if from peculiar circumstances of 
patronage and property in London no such 
benefactions were forthcoming, no funds 
could be got from the Commissioners. 
What he would suggest, in order to meet 
that difficulty, was this. At present the 
Commissioners had power to make grants 
towards the support of curates in the mining 
districts. He did not recollect at that 
moment why the exception had been made 
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in the case of those districts, but it had | 


been made, and he would suggest to extend 
the precedent so that the same principle 
might be applied to other populous places. 
He asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to suspend the second reading of the Bill 
for some time, and communicate with the 
Secretary of the Home Department (Mr. 
Walpole), who would not, he believed, from 
what he knew of the right hon. Gentleman, 
object to enter into negotiations with him 
on the subject. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was impossible 
to approach this subject, which was full of 
difficulty, look at it in whatever way they 
would, without expressing a strong feeling 
with regard to the vast amount of spiritual 
destitution which existed not only in the 
metropolis, but, unfortanately, in many 
other parts of thecountry. But the ques- 
tion the House had to consider was whe- 
ther, in dealing with a fund which, how- 
ever large, was very limited, considering 
the great amount of destitution with which 
it had to deal, they were to yield to appeals 
made upon special grounds in favour of 
certain localities, or to support a system of 
distribution which should be just to the 
whole suffering community? He could 
not help feeling that the principle of the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be fatal to any general and just dis- 
tribution ; because if the measure once 
passed district after district would make 
special applications, and the floor of that 
House would become the battle-field of 
claims each of which, standing alone, 
would excite sympathy and deserve relief. 
Now, throughout the debate he had not heard 
it asserted that London had not received 
its fair share. Figures to the contrary 
had been given. But the fact appeared 
to be that, because a large sum was about 
to come into the hands of the Commission- 
ers, a great rush was made to get relief 
from it. The hon. Member for the City 
had said it was not proposed to take any- 
thing from the Commissioners, but only to 
prevent something coming into their hands. 
Now that might be true in terms, but the 
argument was not a good one. For what 
had happened? The Commissioners a few 
years ago, knowing the valuable reversion- 
ary interests which were about to come in, 
drew up a scheme in which they pledged 
themselves to deal with all places through 
the length and breadth of the land that 
came within certain conditions which they 
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laid down. But if by the present Bill the 
House took from them a sum which, ac- 
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cording to the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Howes) was equivalent to £1,000,000, 
how were the Commissioners to carry 
out their scheme? There might be 
certain cases that the Commissioners 
should be enabled to deal with specially ; 
but he could not support the second reading 
of this Bill, because if once the principle 
were admitted they could not stop short. 
It would, as the hon. Member for White- 
haven had shown, have the widest possible 
application, and would break down tho 
common fund, which was now conferring 
benefits which were being felt by the 
whole country. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, this question 
was a most interesting one. The Church 
had £6,000,000 a year and upwards, and 
yet they heard of spiritual destitution of 
the most awful kind in all parts of the 
country. In speaking of destitution, it 
seemed that Nonconformists were in- 
cluded in the lists of the destitute. 
Why, the Nonconformists in England 
had 25,000 places of worship, but that 
was not recognised. The House never 
heard of the Nonconformists having any 
disputes about their internal affairs. The 
right hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. 
Bruce) had referred to Wales ; but would 
he tell the House that Wales was destitute 
of religious instruction. The Noncon- 
formists there had spent £2,000,000 in the 
erection of places of worship, and had but 
one endowment of £25 year. The fact 
was that three-fourths or seven-eighths of 
the Welsh were Nonconformists. But care 
was taken that the spiritual destitution of 
any district in Wales was properly looked 
after; and the same course ought to be 
followed by the Church of England, with- 
out appealing for extraneous aid. With 
regard to Scotland, twenty-three years 
ago there was a secession. The religious 
feeling of the country was outraged by an 
attempt at dictation. The Free Church 
was established, and that Free Church had 
raised since then £7,000,000 for its sup- 
port. Its clergy were better paid than 
those of the Established Church in that 
country. What was the case with respect 
to Ireland? Was it not enough to rouse 
the feelings of any man that in Ireland 
there should be maintained, united with 
the Church of England, a State Church 
which had only one-eighth of the popula- 
tion adhering to it? What was the cause 
that the House never heard anything 
about the other denominations, but it was 
all about the Church of England? The 
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reason was because all their confidence 
was in endowments, and they paid no at- 
tention to what was done by voluntary 
effort. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that the discur- 
sive character of the discussion was com- 
pleted by the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield. By one Gentleman they 
had been invited to ascend the Whisper- 
ing Gallery of St. Paul’s; others had 
taken them from Cumberland to Wales ; 
and to complete the round, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hadfield) had given them 
a history of the Free Church in Seot- 
land and the state of religious parties in 
Ireland. But none of them had anything 
whatsoever to do with the Bill. His first 
objection to the Bill was that, though dis- 
cussed as if it were an Imperial question, 
it was in its scope, its object, and its 
title, a private and local Bill. If they 
were about to touch the common fund 
for the relief of spiritual destitution 
in the metropolis, let it be done by 
a general Act and not by a Private Bill 
—a mere Estate Bill. Allusion had been 
made to the Act of 1860, which recognised 
Jocal claims and made special provision 
for the mining districts. But what did 
Parliament do on that occasion? It ex- 
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tended to property of all descriptions the 
provisions applicable to local claims, which 


had previously attached only to tithes. It 
also enabled the Commissioners to make 
grants to meet benefactions for the purpose 
of making temporary provision for the 
care of souls in mining districts. But this 
mining clause was not, as had been alleged, 
a Durham clause—it affected the whole 
country. It was equally applicable to 
Staffordshire and to Wales, to Cumberland 
and to Cornwall. But this Bill related to 
only one property in the whole metropolis. 
The right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Bruce) and Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) had put forcibly before 
the House the great importance of not in- 
fringing on the common fund. What 
would become of the common fund if Ses- 
sion after Session Parliament was asked 
to give its sanction toa scheme like this ? 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire had shown that the income 
that was about to accrue had been antici- 
pated. The fact was the Commission had 
been looking forward to receiving these 
sums. Owing to the vicious system of 
management of Church property before 
1840 it was a long time before the Com- 
missioners were able to realize the property 
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they had in their hands, and by the advice 
of the late Sir Robert Peel they contracted 
a large debt of £600,000 to the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Fund. The Commission 
ought to be judged, not by what it had 
done in the earlier part of its career, but 
what it had been enabled to do in the last 
two years. In 1864 a very comprehensive 
plan was laid down by the Commissioners, 
based upon the supposition that Parlia- 
ment would allow the estates which were 
expected to come into their hands year 
after year to do so. It was proposed to 
secure for every clergyman who had charge 
of a population of 5,000 an income of 
£300 a year, and, in the course of a few 
years, to carry the same principle down- 
wards, so as to make it applicable to 
parishes with a population of 4,500 and 
4,000. But how could that be done if 
the money on which they relied was inter- 
cepted and prevented from coming into 
their hands ? The hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Locke) had talked as if the 
Commissioners could do what they liked 
with the money. But they were tied 
down to apply it to the relief of destitu- 
tion in populous places, and what popu- 
lous place had so good a claim as the me- 
tropolis? He had not heard any hon. Gen- 
tleman allege that the Commissioners had 
not given the metropolis a fair share. Two 
parishes in Bermondsey had received from 
them altogether grants to the amount of 
£16,640 ; and in eleven districts in Beth- 
nal Green they had disposed of an aggregate 
sum of £71,662. If the Commissioners, 
during the last two years at all events, 
had been pursuing plans beneficial to the 
country, let not the House interfere with 
them. If the hon. Gentleman would wait 
he would see in a few days the Report of 
the present year, and what he would ask 
him to do was this—not to proceed with 
the present Bill—not to establish a bad 
precedent with reference to any particular 
property. Let him withdraw this Bill, or, 
if he objected to do that, let him postpone 
for a month or six weeks the second read- 
ing, and communicate in the meantime 
with the Commissioners and the Home 
Secretary, and see whether they could not 
give him a general measure applicable to 
the whole country, enacting that where 
there might be a large population the 
Commissioners would be bound to make 
special provision. They might thus be 
enabled to provide the most effectual 
remedy for the spiritual destitution which 
prevailed throughout the country, while 
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they would be acting in conformity with 
all their previous legislation upon that 
subject. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the three Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners who had spoken 
in the debate had not come forward with a 
resolution by that body authorizing the 
Members in the House of Commons to op- 
pose it. If the matter had been debated 
in that body they would have found it ex- 
pedient not to oppose the Bill. As it was, 
they had only ventured to oppose it in 
their individual capacity, and not as Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners. The real ques- 
tion, from which the attention of the House 
was diverted by the Members of the Com- 
mission who had addressed it, was whether 
the metropolis did not stand in a peculiar 
position, different from the rest of the 
country. The House had over and over 
again laid down the principle that in many 
of the circumstances of legislation the 
metropolis must stand alone. When the 
estate in question would fall in, the metro- 
polis would have contributed two-fifths of 
the entire fund at the disposal of the Com- 
mission to meet cases of spiritual destitu- 
tion, and then two-thirds would be derived 
from the results of the efforts of the work- 
ing classes of the metropolis. It was only 
last year that the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire came forward to introduce a 
special exception of the worst kind into 
the Bill of the Commissioners, and now 
the right hon. Gentleman cried out against 
exceptional legislation. He would prefer 
the practice to the preaching of the right 
hon. Gentleman on this occasion. There 
had been exceptional legislation in the case 
of Durham and in that of the Poor Knights 
of Windsor, as well as for Manchester and 
Rochdale, two troublesome places to the 
Government, the latter of which refused 
spiritual assistance and obtained temporal 
assistance in its stead. York had been re- 
ferred to, but the place was suffering from 
a plethora of clergy who were poor because 
there were so many of them. The Com- 
missioners had made special arrangements 
in all these instances, not one of which was 
half so strong as the present. The pro- 
priety of his proposal was, moreover, ad- 
mitted several years ago by a Committee 
of the House of Lords, who said that in 
1866 justice would be done. As to the 
grants made by the Commissioners to me- 
tropolitan districts, they were most inade- 
quate. In one of the cases which had 
been adduced by the opponents of the Bill 
there were 19,000 parishioners, who, ac- 
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cording to the principle of giving £300 
per annum to every population of 4,000, 
ought to have had nearly £1,500, whereas 
they had only received £120. Indeed, the 
real effect of the Commissioners’ scheme 
was to augment livings the patronage of 
which was vested in private persons at 
the public expense. He did not desire 
to increase endowments unnecessarily, but 
he proposed to retain this fund for a parti- 
cular want, and if that want should here- 
after cease the money might then go to 
the general fund. He denied the right of 
the Commissioners, by putting forth a 
scheme five years in anticipation, to de- 
prive Parliament of its jurisdiction when 
the proper time arrived. Moreover, that 
body had ample funds wherewith to carry 
out their intentions. As for the suggestion 
that he should defer the measure, he could 
not entertain it, the Bill having been read 
a second time last Session, with the sanc- 
tion of the then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir George Grey), 
whilst his suecessor promised that it should 
not be prejudiced through being postponed 
until this year. He trusted the House 
would not be led away by an appeal to 
selfish interests, but would listen to the 
dictates of justice. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 53 ; Noes 
87: Majority 34. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put of for six months. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
r Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 14, 1867. 


MIN seep Buuis—First Reading— 


Office of Judge in the Admiralty, Divorce, and 
Probate Courts * (11); Hypothec Amendment 
(Scotland) * (12). 

Reading—Public Schools (4). 


RUMOURED DISTURBANCES IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE: 
My Lords, reports respecting the alleged 
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doings of Fenians in Ireland—and some 
of them of a very grave character— 
have been current throughout the town last 
night and this morning. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the noble Earl opposite will 
doubtless pardon my asking, Whether there 
is any information in the possession of the 
Government which he can give to the 
House? I am sure your Lordships and the 
public will be glad to know the exact state 
of things in that country at the present 
moment. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
can so entirely understand the anxiety 
which the noble Marquess and your Lord- 
ships must feel with regard to the unfortu- 
nate circumstances which have occurred 
within the last twenty-four hours in Ireland, 
aud I also so fully recognise to the fullest 
extent the duty on the part of the Govern- 
ment of withholding nothing from your 
Lordships, that though the information 
which we possess is only such as can be re- 
ceived by telegram, and is, therefore, in the 
highest degree meagre and unsatisfactory, I 
am perfectly ready to state, without reserve, 
all the circumstances that have come to 
our knowledge. Yesterday afternoon we 


received information by telegram that be- 


tween Mallow, Valentia, and Killarney the 
telegraphic wires had been cut ; and by tele- 
grams subsequently received we learned 
that they had been repaired and that the 
company were regularly patrolling the line 
for the purpose of its protection. Last night, 
a little before eleven o’clock, we received 
telegraphic information to the effect that 
an outbreak had certainly taken place—we 
do not know in what numbers, or how far 
armed—but that at Cahirciveen the coast- 
guard station had been sacked, and that a 
messenger—a mounted policeman with 
despatches—had been shot by a body of 
insurgents. I am happy to say, however, 
that we received information this morning 
that, although the man had been shot at, 
he was not killed, but his arms and his 
horse were taken possession of by the mob. 
Our information further went on to say 
that great apprehensions were entertained 
in the town of Killarney, upon which it 
was said that the mob were marching. 
That, as the noble Marquess knows, is 
distant from Cahirciveen about forty miles. 
Killarney, at the time, was utterly unpro- 
tected ; but provision for the safety of the 
place was made by sending instructions im- 
mediately for the movement of troops by 
express trains from Cork, Tralee, and also 
from the Curragh. We received in the 
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course of the night three subsequent tele- 
grams, the last of which informed us that 
the first detachment from Cork had arrived 
at Killarney, and that the second was ex- 
pected there in the course of afew hours. I 
learned to-day from Lord Strathnairn that 
a detachment of 500 men were on their way 
from the Curragh, and had already arrived 
at Mallow. It is satisfactory to learn that 
these measures afforded great relief to 
the minds of the people of Killarney, 
and that no further outbreak has oc- 
curred, except, as we understand, that 
the police barrack at Kells, eight miles 
from Cahirciveen, was attacked by the 
same party which visited Cahirciveen. 
We have not heard that they have ap- 
proached any nearer to Killarney, nor have 
we heard of any symptoms of disturbance 
in any other part of the country. It will 
also be satisfactory to your Lordships to 
know that we have arrested an officer in the 
neighbourhood of Cahirciveen, who when 
arrested was proceeding on a car to take 
command of the insurgents, and was taken 
with strongly criminatory papers in his 
possession. I believe that the feeling of 
anxiety and alarm which this sudden out- 
break produced has greatly subsided. At 
a conference which I felt it -my duty to 
hold last night with his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and Lord 
Naas, Chief Secretary for Ireland, it was 
decided that Lord Naas should proceed to 
Ireland at once, and he accordingly did 
so at a very early hour this morning. A 
telegram from Lord Strathnairn states that 
he goes over to Dublin by the mail to-night. 
I have no reason to believe that this is 
more than a local outbreak ; at the same 
time, notice has been given in every direc- 
tion that the utmost vigilance is to be ex- 
ercised. Instructions have been given to 
the General commanding the district and 
to the Admiral upon the station, to be on 
the look-out, and the Government will neg- 
lect no precautions that may be necessary 
to crush this apparent rising before it goes 
further. This is all the information that 
I am able to lay before your Lordships. 
It is all the information which has been 
received up to a late hour this afternoon, 
and further than that no means exist at 
present of obtaining information. I trust, 
however, that the measures taken will 
prove sufficient to put this mad insurrection 
down. It is most satisfactory to know that 
in no other part of Ireland is there the 
slightest appearance of outbreak, or of 
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any sanction having been given to these 
proceedings. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE : 
I am anxious to learn from the noble Earl 
whether he is of opinion, or can form any 
opinion, that these insurgents or invaders 
came from the direction of the sea? The 
reference which the noble Earl has made 
to the Admiral upon the station leads me 
to ask whether it is probable that these 
people approached Cahirciveen along the 
common roads of the country or from the 
sea coast ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I have given 
your Lordships the whole of the informa- 
tion I possess. The occurrences have 
only taken place within the last twenty- 
four hours, and the intelligence being for- 
warded by telegraph, we cannot at present 
obtain further information than that which 
I have already detailed. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 4.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Derby.) 

Eart STANHOPE said, he would take 
the liberty of repeating the suggestion he 
made last summer before the accession to 
office of the present Government. He then 
expressed to the Earl of Clarendon his opi- 
nion that the appointment of a single Com- 
missioner from the House of Commons would 
hardly do justice to the subject. His sug- 
gestion was last year received with much 
favour, but a practical difficulty prevented 
its being carried out at the time. Now, 
however, he believed the difficulty was re- 
moved, and he begged leave to renew hia 
suggestion that at least two efficient Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons be appointed 
 eaaiaaaaaas under the provisions of the 

ill, 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, he believed 
the Bill would be highly beneficial as a 
whole ; but it was capable of improvement 
in some of its details. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that this 
was the same Bill as the one of last Ses- 
sion, which was introduced by his noble 
Friend the Earl of Clarendon, and he had 
brought it forward early, in order that 
it might be thoroughly considered. He 
thought it best to send the Bill to the 
House of Commons in precisely the same 
condition as it was passed by their Lord- 
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ships last year; but he entirely concurred 
in the suggestion of his noble Friend (Earl 
Stanhope), that there should be two Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons in the Com- 
mission who should be so selected that they 
might represent the different parties in that 
House. He had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of consulting his noble Friend the 
Earl of Clarendon ; but when they had 
selected the names and Jearned that they 
were willing to accept the office, he would 
mention them to the House. Of course, 
they would retain in the Commission all 
the names which were now in the Bill. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* aceord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


OFFICE OF JUDGE IN THE ADMIRALTY, 
DIVORCE, AND PROBATE COURTS BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to provide for the Execution of the 
Office of Judge in the Admiralty, Divorce, and 
Probate Courts—Was presented by The Lorp 
Cuancetor; read 1*, (No. 11.) 


HYPOTHEC AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL 
[H.-L] 

A Bill to amend the Law relating to the Land- 
lord’s Right of Hypothec in Scotland in so far as 
respects Land held for grazing or agricultural 
Purposes—Was presented by The Lorp Cman- 
CELLOR ; read 1%, (No, 12.) 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 14, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Postic Bitts— Resolutions in 
Committee—Sugar Duties. 

Ordered—Vice President of the Board of Trade ; 

Murder Law Amendment; Capital Punish- 

‘ ments within Prisons ; Military at Elections 

(Ireland). 

First Reading—Railway Debenture MHolders* 
20]; Associations of Workmen * [21]; Vice 
resident of the Board of Trade [22]; Mili- 

tary at Elections (Ireland)* [23]; Capital 
Punishments within Prisons [24]; Murder 
Law Amendment [25]. ; 


RUMOURED DISTURBANCES IN 
IRELAND,.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BRUEN said, that he had a Ques- 
tion on the notice paper relating to the 


inspection of weights and measures in 
Ireland ; but as the noble Lord the Chief 
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Secretary was not in his place, he would 
defer his Question. He would, however, 
take that opportunity of suggesting that 
some Member of the Government should 
give the House some information respect- 
ing the very serious occurrences which 
have taken place in Ireland during the last 
few hours. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I think, Sir, that on 
all occasions, when a Question is to be put 
in Parliament in reference to occurrences 
like this, about which there have been so 
many rumours throughout the metropolis 
to-day, the duty of the Government is to 
communicate to the House all such infor- 
mation as it properly can communicate. 
I will therefore briefly state what, as far 
as the Government know, has happened in 
Ireland. Early in the afternoon of yester- 
day we received intelligence that the wires 
had been cut between Mallow, Killarney, 
and Valentia. Later in the afternoon we 
received intelligence—undoubted _intelli- 
gence—that the wires which had been cut 
had been repaired, and that some servants 
of the company were watching and guard- 
ing them. No further intelligence reached 
us till eleven o’clock yesterday evening. 
About that hour we received intelligence 
that an attack had been made upon the 
coastguard station, or the police-station, 
about eight miles from Cahireiveen, and 
that an orderly had been shot at. This 
intelligence was received late yesterday 
evening ; and upon that intelligence being 
received, it was determined on the part of 
the Government that my noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should go over 
to Dublin the first thing this morning. 
That he has done, and that will account 
for his absence from the House to-night. 
The Bills therefore of which he had given 
notice for to-night will be postponed to 
Monday next. This morning further in- 
telligence was communicated from Dublin, 
to the effect that the orderly who had been 
shot at had not been killed, but that hig 
horse and his arms had been taken from 
him. The report went on to state that 
armed parties were marching upon Kil- 
larney, and that one of the supposed 
Fenian chiefs, calling himself Captain Mo- 
riarty, had been arrested on a car as he 
was on his way to Cahirciveen. He had 
upon him, as I understand, letters which 
implicated him in this matter. The in- 
telligence went on to state that troops had 
been sent for from Tralee, from the Cur- 
ragh, and, I think, one company from 
Cork ; and that some of them would have 
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been at Killarney early this morning, and 
all of them early in the day. The same 
telegram brought also the information that 
there were no reports of any movement in 
any other part of Ireland; and therefore 
there is every reason to believe that, through 
the precautions taken by the Government 
there, whatever that movement may have 
been, it probably has been brought to an 
end by the time at which I am now speak- 
ing. These are the circumstances of the 
case, and I have thought it right to state 
the facts to the House. 

Captain ARCHDALL: I should like to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, whether, 
after what has occurred during the last few 
days, they will be prepared to re-consider 
the resolution announced at the opening of 
Parliament, and which the Irish Attorney 
General has recently stated to have been 
come to by his advice and upon his respon- 
sibility, respecting the discontinuance of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. BAGWELL : It has been reported 
also that two or more steamers have landed 
parties from America at Valentia, and we 
shall be very glad to know whether there be 
any truth in that report. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I can only say that 
I have no intelligence of it, and I do not 
believe it. With regard to the other ques- 
tion, respecting the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the hon. Gentleman cannot expect the 
Government to answer it at present, 


against Officers. 


JAMAICA — LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mason JERVIS asked, Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been drawn to the recent arrest in 
London, by the civil power, of two officers 
of Her Majesty’s service, in consequence of 
a court martial recently held in Jamaica ; 
whether, taking into consideration the 
grave and responsible duties imposed upon 
officers of the Army and Navy by the legis- 
lative enactments passed for the regulations 
of these services, and the result of the 
inquiries instituted by the War Department 
and the Admiralty with reference to the 
conduct of the officers of both these ser- 
vices during the recent disturbances in 
Jamaica, Her Majesty’s Government pur- 
posed affording those officers who had been 
so arrested the fullest legal assistance ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I have no doubt whatever that 
when an officer in Her Majesty’s service, 
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obeying the commands of his superior 
officer, performs acts which are afterwards 
legally impugned, it will, of course, be the 
duty of the Government to defend him. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CARDWELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any Bill on the 
subject of Colonial Bishops, or of Clergy- 
men ordained by Colonial Bishops ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY: The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
will immediately introduce a Bill on the 
subject in the other House. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
THE RESOLUTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Government will endeavour, as early as 
possible in this Session, to bring in a Bill 
which will carry out whatever Resolutions 
may be passed by the Committee on the 
Act 2 & 3 Will. IV. ¢. 45? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I observe that there is upon the 
paper another Question, of which notice has 
been given by the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Osborne), referring to the 
same subject—namely — 

“To ask if Her Majesty’s Government will 
inform the House what is the exact amount of 
reduction contemplated ‘in the value of the 
qualifying Tenement in counties and Boroughs ;’ 
also the description of ‘other Franchises not 
dependent on such value,’ as mentioned in Reform 
Resolution No. 2,” 
and perhaps, with the indulgence of the 
House, it will be more convenient that I 
should answer both these Questions at once. 
The inquiry of the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham, to which I shall presently refer, 
is caused by a misconception of the object 
of the Government in proceeding with the 
Resolutions of which I have given notice 
for the 25th of this month. I am ready 
to take on myself all blame for any mis- 
conception that may have arisen in his 
mind on the subject. The main ob- 
ject in introducing these Resolutions was 
that we should obtain the sanction of the 
House to the principles upon which the 
Bill, which we hope we may introduce into 
Tarliament on Parliamentary Reform, 
shall be based. Our object in having 
recourse to such a mode of procedure was 
to prevent the Bill which we might bring 
in from being met with some Resolution of 
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censure and condemnation, founded pro- 
bably on an attack against some particular 
principle contained init. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I need not perhaps inform the 
hon. Gentleman that I am not prepared 
at the present moment to enter into any 
details of the Resolutions to which he has 
referred, and which express the principles 
on which we wish to act. In case these 
Resolutions of which we have given notice 
are passed, we shall be prepared at once 
to introduce a Bill founded on them; 
but I wish the House to clearly under- 
stand that our object in bringing forward 
these Resolutions was merely to come 
to some general understanding with the 
House as to the principles on which 
the Bill, which we hope we may almost 
immediately introduce, is to be founded, 
and that therefore we do not contem- 
plate entering into the details to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Not- 
tingham referred. We look upon the ap- 
lication of the principles embodied in the 
Resolutions as being part of the responsi- 
bility of Government; nor can we expect 
—lI can hardly say we should desire—on 
the occasion of our moving the Resolutions, 
that the House should feel it necessary to 
originate itself any opinion on this point. 
All we can say is, we are perfectly pre- 
pared, if the House wishes to enter into a 
discussion upon the Resolutions in that 
manner, to meet them ; but what we should 
prefer is that the principles involved in the 
Resolutions should be sanctioned, if they 
are to be sanctioned, by this House, and 
that we should be permitted in consequence 
immediately afterwards, or at the earliest 
cotivenient moment, to introduce in a legis- 
lative form the adaptation of those principles 
to the business which is before us. That, 


also, would be my answer to the Question put 
by my noble Friend, who wishes to know 
whether, if the House, in general Commit- 
tee, passes certain Resolutions on the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform, we shall in 
good time be prepared to act upon them 


by presenting a Bill? I can only assure 
my noble Friend that the moment the Re- 
solutions are passed not a moment will be 
unnecessarily lost. I should consider that 
to invite the House to discuss Resolutions 
upon a subject of this paramount import- 
ance, and, in the event of their being 
adopted, not to be prepared immediately 
to act upon them, would be disgracefully 
trifling with the House of Commons. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: The 
right hon. Gentleman has misunderstood 
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my Question. I did not ask him whether he 
intended to bring in a Bill to carry out the 
Resolutions of which he has given notice ; 
but whether he honestly and sincerely de- 
sired to gather the opinion and wishes of 
the House and bring in a Bill to embody 
those wishes as expressed by the Resolu- 
tions of the Committee, I wish not to betold 
he will bring in a Bill to carry out a certain 
foregone conclusion of the Government ; 
but whether he will bring in a Bill to carry 
out the wishes of the House. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give an answer 
to my Question, as it may make a serious 
difference in the votes to be calculated on. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not clearly understand the ob- 
ject of the noble Lord’s second inquiry. I 
take it for granted that everybody who acts 
in this House is honest and sincere. As 
long as the Government conduct the Com- 
mittee in which the Resolutious are moved, 
of course it will be their duty to act upon 
those Resolutions, whether they propose 
them or private Members propose them. 
I hope we may reserve to ourselves the pri- 
vilego of free men, and that if Resolutions 
are adopted which we cannot carry out, we 
may decline to do so, and not follow what 
appears to be the object of my noble 
Friend— namely, act upon Resolutions 
which we do not approve. To that I can- 
not agree. I must repeat again, in the 
most distinct manner, that we brought 
forward these Resolutions as the basis of a 
Bill. We thought it was the only mode 
by which we could attempt to legislate 
with any satisfaction. We do not suppose 
that in passing them we are passing our 
Reform Bill. The Reform Bill must de- 
pend upon its merits. What we supposed 
was that by this means we should obtain 
for our measure a fair hearing. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able distinctly to 
state when he will be able to name the 
exact figure at which he proposes to fix 
the franchise. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I must apologize to the House 
for troubling them so often. I at once 
say that if the hon. Member and his 
Friends will agree to the Resolution which 
will be placed in the hands of the Chair- 
man—namely, that the qualification for the 
franchise shall be lowered, I shall, sup- 
ported by that principle, which the House 
will have accepted, take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of entering, in a Bill, into all the 
details. Ithink, if the House will consent 
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to that mode of proceeding, there is no 
reason why there should be any delay in 
bringing in the Bill. It may be brought 
in immediately the Resolutions are passed. 
Therefore, we are not courting delay. The 
hon. Gentleman has inquired of me what 
are the particular new franchises we in- 
tend to propose, and what the re-adjust- 
ment of the old franchises. But though 
they are important considerations, these 
are really matters of detail for the Com- 
mittee, and it is only in Committee we 
can satisfactorily settle them. If on these 
Resolutions we go into a discussion of all 
the minute points of that character that 
can arise out of the Resolutions, I must 
frankly confess the expectation of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in regard to the early 
introduction of a Bill will be much disap- 
pointed. 


SPAIN AND CHILE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSFALL asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If he is aware 
whether Spain and Chile have accepted 
the mediation of the United States, or 
whether he is in possession of any infor- 
mation leading to the hope thei they will 
do so ? 

Lorpv STANLEY : The House is aware 
that a proposition has been made by the 
Government of the United States, having 
for its object the settlement of the existing 
differences between Spain and the South 
American Republics. We have not, how- 
ever, heard of the acceptance of that pro- 
position by either Government, and it is 
impossible to predict what may happen ; 
but from the general tenour of the infor- 
mation we have received, I think there is 
fair ground to hope that the proposition 
may be accepted. At the same time, in 
the present state of the case, it is not a 
matter upon which I can speak with any 
degree of confidence. 


MAJOR PALLISER—REWARD OF 
INVENTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY BAILLIE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that the Government is about to award 
a large sum of money to Major Palliser, 
as the inventor of chilled iron projectiles, 
when it is stated in the well-known Ame- 
rican work on Ordnance and Armour, by 
Hollay, page 495, that Captain Parrott 
had used chilled iron projectiles for iron- 
clad fighting during the Civil War in the 
United States ? 
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GeneraL PEEL: I propose, in the Es- 
timates we shall lay on the table next 
week, to include a limited sum for the 
reward of inventors of whose inventions we 
have availed ourselves ; and a portion of 
the Vote will be awarded to Major Palliser, 
who, for the last three years, has devoted 
his time almost exclusively to the carrying 
out of those experiments of which we 
have availed ourselves. When I propose 
the Vote I shall fully explain the grounds 
on which this acknowledgment is made ; 
and if my hon, Friend wishes to object to 
it he will have the opportunity of doing so ; 
but of all the charges of lavish expenditure 
brought against the War Office, that of 
rewarding inventors too highly is the one 
they are least open to. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS—APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR LOANS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether any applications 
for Loans had been made under the Act 
of last Session “ for enabling the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to make ad- 
vances towards the erection of Dwellings 
for the Labouring Classes ;” and, how 
any such applications have been dealt with ? 

Mr. HUNT said, there had been ten 
applications made for loans under the Act. 
The Treasury had made certain rules with 
reference to such applications, and those 
rules required that application should be 
made in the first instance to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, who were to 
forward the plans to the Board of Works 
for approval, and no money was to be ad- 
vanced unless the latter Board certified 
that the building was suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Ten 
applications had been sent in ; of these, six 
did not give sufficient information to justify 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners in 
sending the plans to the Board of Works, 
and these applications had been returned 
for further information. Four applications 
had been sent to the Board of Works ; and 
a doubt arose as to whether the plans could 
be certified, unless certain requirements 
were agreed to. The consequence was 
that bye-laws had been, with some difficulty, 
drawn up within the last few days. One 
application had received the sanction of 
the Board of Works, and had gone back 
to the Commissioners for their decision as 
to what sum was to be advanced if any 
advance were made. In respect of another 
application the Board of Works required 
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further information ; as to another, the plans 
were being considered ; and in the fourth 
case the plans had been objected to. He un- 
derstood that application would be shortly 
made for £20,000 by a limited liability 


company. 


LOSS OF THE “ NORTH.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he proposes to institute any in- 
quiry into the case of the ship North, lost 
on the Goodwin Sands last autumn ; and, if 
so, whether he will engage that the inquiry 
shall extend to the cause of the wreck in 
the first instance; and that, with regard 
to the subsequent proceedings, full oppor- 
tunity shall be given to the boatmen and 
other inhabitants of Deal to answer the 
accusations made against them in the public 
press and elsewhere ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the Board of Trade had received from 
the Committee of Lloyd’s a formal com- 
“coe of the circumstances attending the 
oss of the North. He had directed that 
an inquiry should take place. That inquiry 
had been committed to Mr. Montagu Bere, 
and letters had been addressed to the hon. 
Member and his colleague, and others inte- 
rested, stating what course the inquiry would 
take. The inquiry would be open, and every 
opportunity would be given to the inhabit- 
ants of Deal to adduce any evidence they 
desired to give. He did not perceive that 
there was any occasion for extending the 
inquiry to the cause of the wreck; that 
question appeared to be in no way connected 
with the plunder of the vessel. If it should 
appear that a second inquiry was desirable 
it could be instituted. 


TROOPS AND ARMS IN CHESTER 
CASTLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, What was the 
amount of Military foree in Chester Castle 
on Friday, the 8th of February ; what arms 
and ammunition were stored there; and 
whether, as reported, the troops stationed 
there were suspected of having been tam- 
pered with by the Fenians ? 

GENERAL PEEL : My hon. and gallant 
Friend has not given me notice of the 
alteration in the form of his Question, and 
I can only, therefore, give him from me- 
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mory an account of the stores in Chester 
Castle. With regard to the number of 
troops who were at Chester on Friday last, 
there was only one company of the 54th 
Regiment consisting of two officers and 
sixty-five men ; and one officer and thirty- 
three men of the permanent staff of the 
Militia. It is the intention of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief to re- 
lieve the Guards sent down from London 
by a battalion of infantry, which will be 
quartered between Weedon and Chester 
and Liverpool. The number of muskets 
in the Castle last Friday was about 9,000 
stand ; there were 4,000 swords, 900,000 
rounds of ammunition, and a Jarge store of 
gunpowder. I have had no information 
whatever respecting the existence of any 
Fenianism among the troops; and therefore 
to that portion of the Question my answer 
must be that no report of the kind bas 
ever reached me. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it 
is true that a Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy, whose commission as Lieutenant 
only dates from the 22nd May 1861, has 
been promoted to the rank of Commander 
by the present Board of Admiralty, over 
the heads of nearly 370 of his seniors, 
whose promotion has been for a considera- 
ble time almost at a standstill ; if so, what 
special reasons can be assigned for so un- 
usual a proceeding ? 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON : It is quite 
true that in the case to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers I did promote a young 
officer of unimpeachable character and 
professional reputation to the rank of com- 
mander. His service as lieutenant was 
between five and six years, during which he 
had served five years at sea. I believe 
that in doing so I only acted upon the 
principle which has been recognised by 
successive Boards of Admiralty for a great 
length of time—namely, that it is for the 
benefit of the naval service from time to 
time to promote a certain proportion of 
young officers. I confess that I heard with 
some surprise that passage in the Question 
which relates to this officer being promoted 
“‘over the heads’ of 370 others. The 
hon. Gentleman has been himself a naval 
officer, and he must, therefore, know per- 
fectly well that promotions in the Royal 
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Navy from the rank of lieutenant always 
are, and always must be, by selection, not 
by seniority, and he must also know per- 
feetly well that a large proportion of these 
370 officers cannot hope ever to reach the 
rank of commander on the active list. [ 
only wish to add that I think the House 
would infer from the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman that this was a single promo- 
tion. On the contrary, it was one of five 
promotions which were made on the same 
day. I am unwilling, because I think it 
might create misunderstanding, to enter 
into explanations of my reasons for mak- 
ing one of these five promotions. I am 
perfectly willing to explain my reasons for 
the whole of those promotions. If I were 
to do so now I should exceed the ordinary 
limits of an answer to the Question ; but 
should the hon. Gentleman be of opinion 
that I have acted improperly in making 
these five promotions, I shall be ready at 
any moment to defend the course I have 
pursued. 


THE DISTURBANCES AT CHESTER. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Deparment, with 
reference to the recent Fenian alarm at 
Chester, Whether any inquiry will be made 
as to the extent to which the Fenians had 
reason to rely on finding accomplices 
amongst the soldiers, police, or others in 
authority ; whether the Government have 
considered the risk of any such parties 
failing in their duty if called upon to act 
in such cases; and, generally, for such 
information as to the nature, extent, and 
organization of this conspiracy as may, in 
case of necessity, enable the public to pro- 
vide for their own protection ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I do not think the 
House will expect me to go into ** the na- 
ture, extent, and organization” of tho 
Fenian conspiracy. The only part of the 
Question requiring a distinct answer is that 
as to the existence of Fenianism among 
the troops. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Secretary of State for War has 
already given a substantial answer to that 
question ; but I may add that in the report 
which I have read this morning from 
Captain Edwards, who commanded the 
54th at Chester, he expresses his opinion 
strongly that the rumours of Fenianism 
in that body of men are entirely without 
foundation. 
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SUGAR DUTIES, 
COMMITTEE. RESOLUTION. 
Sugar Duties considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said: The Resolutions which I 
am about to propose will, if adopted, effect 
a great change in a very important portion 
of our Customs revenue. They are the 
consequence of a Convention into which 
Her Majesty entered in 1864 with the Em- 
peror of the French, the King of the Bel- 
gians, and the King of the Netherlands, 
with the object of putting an end to great 
abuses existing in the assessment of the 
drawback in several countries of Europe, 
and establishing a drawback upon a common 
principle to be adopted by all those coun- 
tries. In our own country I am bound to 
say that I believe the drawback upon refined 
sugar was, upon the whole, established 
upon fair principles, and bore an approxi- 
mate proportion to the duty received upon 
the importation of the raw material ; but 
it was far otherwise on the Continent of 
Europe, especially in the countries where 
the great sugar refineries existed—Holland, 
Belgium, and France. There the draw- 
back was, I will not say calculated, but 
arranged upon a most extravagant scale; 
and, in fact, under the name of drawback in 
those three countries, practically speaking, 
a great bounty was furnished to the sugar 
refiners. The consequence of this bounty 
was that the sugar refiners of England 
could no longer compete with those of the 
countries I have named in neutral mar- 
kets, and not only could they not com- 
pete in neutral markets, but they soon 
found the sugar refiners of France and the 
Low Countries competing successfully with 
them in our own markets. Under these 
circumstances, the sugar refining trade of 
this country greatly decreased, and was, in 
fact, fast disappearing ; and at the first 
blush it seemed difficult to supposethat any- 
thing could be done to relieve this body of 
our fellow-subjects from so great a disad- 
vantage. It so happened, however, that 
in time a mode of relief occurred, and in a 
very remarkable and significant manner. 
Some years ago the finances of France 
were not in a satisfactory state, and M. 
Fould, a Minister of great ability and 
acuteness, especially on financial subjects, 
having been called upon to examine the 
state of French finance and devise reme- 
dies, found, on examining the expenditure 
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of the country, that there was what he pro- 
perly considered a large and most indefensi- 
ble expenditure in the shape of bounties to 
sugar refiners. The French Government, 
under these circumstances, placed them- 
selves in communication with the autho- 
rities of this country. The sugar refiners 
of France did not attempt to defend the 
principle of the abuse under which their 
trade had flourished, but defended the prac- 
tice on the ground that all other countries 
also, under the name of drawbacks, really 
supplied bounties to the sugar refiners. It 
was in 1862 that the French Government 
communicated with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and about the time of the last Exhi- 
bition M. Rouher, the Minister of Com- 
merce, visited this country, and had a 
communication with the authorities on this 
subject. The result of M. Rouher’s visit 
was to convince him that the fault did not 
lie with England, and that our drawback 
was calculated on principles which bore a 
fair and just relation to the duties main- 
tained on the raw material. But that was 
not the case with Belgium and Holland. The 
French Government then communicated 
with the Ministers of Belgium and Holland ; 
and after a conference, they were of opinion 
that it was much better that all the countries 
interested in the trade of sugar refining 
should agree upon a bond fide drawback, if 
possible, and make a saving of the large sum 
which was expended under the name of 
drawback, but which was really in the 
nature of a bounty. After coming to that 
conclusion, the French Government caused 
a Conference to take place, first, I think, 
in Paris, and this Conference in due course 
led to the Convention of 1864 between the 
four Powers to which I have referred. The 
object of the Convention was to establish 
in the four countries a drawback upon the 
exportation of refined sugars which should 
be founded upon just and identical prin- 
ciples, By one of the articles of that treaty, 
it was agreed that experiments in refining 
sugar should be carried on upon a consider- 
able scale in a neutral State. It was im- 
possible to arrive at the conclusion which 
was requisite unless a process of that kind 
was undertaken. At the commencement 
of the proceedings, when this Resolution 
was arrived at, the foreign Governments 
in question were anxious that the draw- 
backs should be estimated upon sugar 
considered solely as one article, and they 
objected greatly to the classification which 
has prevailed in this country for a consider- 
able time. But when they had thoroughly 
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investigated the question they found it was 
utterly impossible to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty—which in a com- 
mercial point of view is an affair of great 
magnitude—without adopting the English 
system ; their prejudices accordingly dis- 
appeared, and they did adopt our system 
of classification. Upon that system the 
experiments devised by eminent men, the 
head of the Customs in France and the 
Surveyor General of the Customs in Eng- 
land—Mr. Ogilvie, a distinguished member 
of the Civil Service—were carried on at 
Cologne. A considerable refinery was hired 
there, and experiments on a very elaborate 
and extensive scale were carried on upon 
every variety of sugar. Holland sent speci- 
mens from Java, France supplied her beet- 
root sugar, and England all the other 
samples. The experiments were prose- 
cuted for more than a year ; but though 
they were elaborate and costly, their result 
was most satisfactory, for the four Powers 
were enabled to arrive at a clear conclusion, 
according to which the drawback upon ex- 
ported refined sugar in the four countries 
is established upon precise and similar prin- 
ciples. To complete these labours and carry 
the Convention entirely into effect, it is 
necessary that this scale of duties, which 


Sugar Duties— 


I am going to propose to-night, should be 


adopted by the Committee. I may con- 
gratulate the country on the conclusion of 
this very laborious business. Some of the 
results are highly favourable, and I think 
we may fairly congratulate ourselves upon 
them ; because, while France and the other 
countries concerned have obtained a result 
which is perfectly satisfactory to themselves, 
and in which we also share, there are some 
benefits which are peculiar to England, 
owing to the remarkable circumstances in 
which England is placed. In the first 
lace, the trade of our sugar refiners will 
completely restored. They will be able 

to meet in neutral markets on fair terms 
with their natural rivals, and they will not 
encounter any vexatious rivalry in our own 
markets. In the next place, from the 
adoption throughout the Continent of our 
classification of duties, a new impulse will 
be given to the trade and produce of the 
West Indies. There are West Indian 
sugars which will find a market on the 
Continent, which they have not been able 
to find hitherto. And in the third place, 
these negotiations will lead to a very con- 
siderable reduction in the sugar duties of 
the other countries concerned. These are 
results highly satisfactory, and it only re- 
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mains for me to inform the House of the 
effect of these arrangements upon our 
revenue. I hope the account I give will 
be perfectly satisfactory ; because by the 
new duties which I am now going to pro- 
pose it will be seen that England will obtain 
all the legitimate advantages to which I 
have referred, while our revenue will not 
be affected in the slightest degree. By 
one of the schemes proposed there would 
have been a considerable increase in the 
revenue, and an increase of duty ; by ano- 
ther scheme there would have been a loss 
of about £300,000; but after further 
labours and arrangements a scheme was 
devised, and is now adopted, which really 
will not affect the revenue in any tangible 
degree. It is hardly necessary for me to 
explain minutely to the Committee the 
changes which have taken place with regard 
to a most important article—that of refined 
sugar. There is a reduction upon it of 
from 12s, 10d. to 12s. There is a slight 
reduction in one other article, and a slight 
increase in the third scale of the unrefined 
sugar ; but the general result is that the 
effect upon the revenue is nil. This is a 
conclusion which, I hope, will be quite 
satisfactory to the Committee, as it is to 
myself, The subject is complicated, but I 
trust I have explained it with sufficient 
clearness, and I beg now, Sir, to move the 
Resolutions which I place in your hands. 
The right hon. Gentleman then moved the 
following Resolutions :— 


1, That on and after the 1st day of March, 
1867, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
charged on the undermentioned articles, the fol- 
lowing Duties of Customs shall be charged thereon, 
on importation into Great Britain or Ireland (that 
is to say): 

Sugar, viz.:— 

Candy, brown or white, refined 
Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality thereto, 
and manufactures of refined Sugar 

the ewt. 

Sugar not equal to refined, viz.:— 

First Class ° . the ewt. 0 11 

Second Class . the ewt. 0 10 

Third Class -  theewt. 0 9 

Fourth Class, including Cane Juice 

theewt. 0 8 

Molasses . -  theewt. 0 8 


2. That on and after the 1st day of March, 
1867, in lieu of the Drawbacks now allowed 
thereon, the following Drawbacks shall be paid 
and allowed on the under-mentioned descriptions 
of Sugar refined in Great Britain or Ireland on 
the exportation thereof to Foreign parts, or on 
removal to the Isle of Man for consumption there, 
or on deposit in any approved warehouse upon 
such terms and subject to such regulations’as the 
Commissioners of Customs may direct, for de- 
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livery from such warehouse as Ships’ Stores only, 
or for the purpose of sweetening British Spirits in 
Bond (that is to say): . 
Upon refined Sugar in loaf com- £ &. @. 
plete and whole, or lumps duly 
refined, having been perfectly cla- 
rified and thoroughly dried in the 


stove, and being of an uniform 
whiteness throughout, and upon 
such Sugar pounded, crushed, or 
broken in a warehouse approved 
by the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, such Sugar having been 
there first inspected by the Offi- 
cers of Customs in lumps or 
loaves as if for immediate ship- 
ment, and then packed for expor- 
tation in the presence of such 
officers, and at the expense of the 
exporter, and upon Candy, and 
also upon Sugar refined by the 
centrifugal or by any other pro- 
cess, and not in any way inferior 
to the Export Standard Sample 
No. 1, approved by the Lords of 
the Treasury for every cwt. 
Upon refined Sugar unstoved, 
pounded; crushed, or broken, and 
not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 2, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and which shall not 
contain more than five per cen- 
tum of moisture over and above 
what the same would contain if 
thoroughly dried in the stove 
for every cwt. 
Upon other refined Sugar un- 
stoved, being bastards or pieces, 
ground, powdered, or crushed: — 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 3, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury for every cwt. 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample, No. 4, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury for every cwt. 
Not in any way inferior to the 
Export Standard Sample No. 5, 
approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury for every cwt. 
Inferior to the above last-men- 
tioned Standard Sample 
. for everycwt. 0 8 0 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to offer to the changes 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed. 
On the contrary, they were perfectly satis- 
factory to him, because they would bring 
the duties’ more nearly to an equalization 
than before—a principle for which he had 
always contended in and out of the House. 
As far as the effect of these alterations 
upon trade was concerned, that would de- 
pend in a great degree upon the interpre- 
tation that might be placed upon the terms 
—first, second, and third classes. He 
would therefore ask the right hon. Gentle- 
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man whether it was intended by the use 
of the terms first, second, third, and fourth 
classes to depart in any way from the mode 
in which the sugars were already known as 
classified for the purposes of the present 
duties. The best feature in the change 
was the reduction of the duty on the finest 
descriptions of sugars from 12s, 10d. to 
12s, There was one point upon which he 
wished for an answer. He found in the 
schedule two items—the second, one of 
lls. 5d. ; the third, one of lls. 3d. The 
drawbacks corresponded exactly with the 
duties imposed. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what was the meaning of 
the second item of lls. 5d., which he did 
not see in the scale of duties on the im- 
ported sugars ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not wish to 
trouble the Committee by many observa- 
tions ; but I think it my duty to rise and 
sustain altogether, so far as my information 
and memory serve me, the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, In point of 
fact, this is a proposal for which the late 
Government are fully responsible ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, I think, in the exer- 
cise of a very just judgment, has approved 
the result of certain inquiries for which 
we were responsible. There is only one 
point upon which I am anxious the House 
should uot labour under any misunderstand- 
ing ; because, in point of fact, it indicates 
and illustrates that approximation in the 
relation of friendly Powers which enables 
them to confer together, to concur and co- 
operate in joint proceedings for the regula- 
tion of their mutual interests in a manner 
which, I think, heretofore has been with- 
out example. So far it may be said to be 
realizing the interests of that kind of pro- 
gress which we must all desire to see 
realized, and which tends so much to the 
benefit of mankind. But I wish to state 
even more openly that the merit of this 
proposal, which I take to be a very great 
merit, does not belong to the late Govern- 
ment, nor to the agents of the late Govern- 
ment ; the merit of its conception belongs 
to the Goyernment of France. The right 
hon. Gentleman was, I think, no more 
than just in speaking of the assiduity, the 
knowledge, and the skill with which the 
duties devolving on our revenue officers 
have been performed. With regard to Mr. 
Ogilvie, in particular, I must say that no- 
thing can be more creditable to any public 
servant than the clearness of the views 
which he entertains and the aptitude and 
precision with which he sustains and applies 
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them. There is one point on which I am 
desirous there should be no misunderstand- 
ing. The Convention does not impose any 
fetter or restraint upon the discretion of 
the British Legislature or on that of the 
Legislatures of the three other countries 
with regard to the use of sugar as a fiscal 
resource. That branch of our revenue 
was much too important to allow of its 
being placed under any such restraint. 
The points to which we are restrained are 
the points oa which it is actually beneficial 
for us to be restrained. What I mean is 
that while agreeing that the duties upon 
different descriptions of sugar shall bear 
a certain relation to one another, and that 
the drawbacks thereon shall bear a certain 
relation to the duties, the stipulations 
of an international character are entirely 
relative, the absolute duties which may 
be imposed being subject, as hereto- 
fore, to the discretion of Parliament. I 
believe that that is a correct statement ; 
but if it is not, I hope I shall be cor- 
rected. Now, besides being a great sign 
of international progress, this happy occa- 
sion marks, I trust, the close of a domestic 
controversy—a controversy in which my 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Crawford) displayed, as the 
representative of the cause which he es- 
oused, an ability, an amount of know- 
edge, and a clearness of statement that I 
have never seen surpassed in this House. 
I think, however, my hon. Friend has to- 
night stated the case a little too much upon 
his own side, for we must not forget the 
principle which was contended for by the 
Committee of 1861, as well as by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford, 
and the right hon. Member for Shoreham 
(Mr. Cave)—namely, that the duty ought 
to vary according to the real value of the 
sugar, which ought to be regarded as raw 
material intended to undergo a further 
process of manufacture. That is the very 
principle which has now been arrived at by 
an investigation, carried on with all the 
resources which science and national funds 
could supply, and has received so high a 
sanction that I doubt whether it will ever 
again be overset or even assailed. I do 
not think any of us can view that conclu- 
sion with regret; because throughout these 
controversies it was impossible to contend 
for any other principle than that the real 
value of the several classes of sugar is the 
just basis for differences of duty, and the 
only object was to arrive at a just criterion 
for determining that value. The right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has stated that this proposal will have 
no effect upon the revenue. I can quite 
understand the sense in which those words 
are to be taken, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in adopting 
such a scale of duties as to leave matters, 
with regard to the amount of duty, as 
nearly as possible in the state in which he 
found them. I think, however, that inas- 
much as this is decidedly a sound commercial 
change, and tends to bring the incidence 
of duty in closer relation to the value, we 
should derive the same advantages which 
we have derived in every department from 
everything that gets rid of a protective or 
differential element, and that much greater 
vigour will be imparted to the operations 
of the sugar trade under the new than 
under previous scales. We have from 
time to time in alterations of the duties 
endeavoured to reduce those differences. 
In 1864 we made a very great reduction 
in the scale, and there is now a further 
approximation to unity. I hope we have 
now got to a condition of things in which 
the enormous interests abroad and the con- 
siderable interests at home may look upon 
the principle of our system of duties as 
definitely established, and may conse- 
quently resume commercial operations free 
from the disturbing influences and appre- 
hensions which must always be felt so long 
as uncertainty hangs over the proceedings 
of the Legislature. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he _ believed 
that a simpler plan might have been adopted 
than was now proposed. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Cave) 
suggested last year that the duty should 
be greatly reduced, expressing his belief 
that a duty of a half-penny a pound would 
lead to so enormous a consumption as to 
protect the revenue from loss. He should 
like to know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman adhered to that opinion, A plan 
even better than that would be to allow the 
privilege of refining in bond, for then the 
grower would produce his sugar in the 
most economical state he could, whereas 
at present he was forced to make it so as 
to suit the various duties. He had been 
informed that a patent had been taken out 
in France for converting sugar into hard 
cakes like brickbats, so as to render un- 
necessary the use of casks, and greatly to 
diminish the expense of freight. He be- 
lieved there were many other modes to 
which growers of sugar would resort if al- 
lowed, and he had no doubt these would 
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have the effect of reducing the ae of 
sugar 1d. a pound, independent of the duty 
altogether. He could testify to the ability 
which had been shown-by Mr. Ogilvie ; no 
more able officer could have been selected 
for the purpose. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
was surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Paisley (Mr. Crum-Ewing) express so 
much dissatisfaction with the measure of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Having 
sat on the West India Committees, and 
having been for many years connected 
with the West India trade, he believed 
that a great point had been achieved in 
putting an end to the controversies be- 
tween the different scales, and arriving at 
what promised to be a permanent under- 
standing. His hon. Friend thought the 
question might have been settled in a 
more simple manner by a single duty ; 
but this was not a mode which the West 
Indian interest thought was to their ad- 
vantage. They had always contended that 
the duty should be levied on the quantity 
of saccharine matter; and he believed the 
West Indian interest would read the pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with entire satisfaction. 

Mr. AtperMaN LUSK asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, if they 
should agree to the Resolutions, the sugar 
duties would continue as they are for the 
next twelve months ? The time was come 
for considering whether they should try 
to reduce the duty on an article of such 
consumption amongst the humbler classes. 
If they did away with the classification 
altogether and brought down the duty to 
a half-penny per pound, the increase in 
consumption would make up for the re- 
duction of duty. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that hon. 
Members seemed determined to make use 
of the last opportunity left them to have a 
sugar debate. The hon. Member for Paisley 
had asked him whether he was of the same 
opinion that he had expressed last year as 
to lowering the sugar vaties. He begged 
to tell him he was, and that whenever the 
state of the revenue permitted he should 
be happy to see these duties lowered, if 
not done away with altogether. Another 
question — that of refining in bond—had 
been considered by the Committee, and 
though in theory there was much to re- 
commend it, in practice it was found to 
be quite impossible. It was contended 
that the simplest plan was to tax all kinds 
of sugar at the same rate. That was 
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do by these Resolutions. They had been 
asked why they put a different value on 
different kinds of sugar, but they did 
nothing of the sort. They taxed pure 
sugar at the same rate in every sample. 
This was the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. At that time the classification 
was based upon somewhat doubtful rules; 
but it had been since shown to be possible 
to find out the exact proportion of sugar 
in various samples almost to a mathemati- 
cal certainty. His hon. Friend asked why 
the Government did not let every one make 
sugar just as he pleased. This was what 
the system of classification tended to do, 
whereas uniform duty would exclude the 
lower qualities. It was a common fallacy 
to suppose that every one did not make 
the best sugar he could. If they went to 
the various places of growth where duty 
did not enter into the question, they found 
the price varied as much as in this coun- 
try, showing that it paid best to make sugar 
as good as possible, and the only reason why 
it was sometimes bad and sometimes good 
was because the best machinery and ap- 
pliances could not always be commanded. 
The ryot of Madras and the free negro of 
Jamaica could not produce so good an 
article as those in possession of Derosne’s 
vacuum pans. Colonial refineries seldom 
answered, and therefore inferior sugar was 
sent to this country to be refined, just as 
copper ore was sent to Swansea. It had 
been truly said that the origin of this 
movement was due to France, and the 
reason was that her system of drawbacks 
was 80 expensive to the country that the 
net revenue of the sugar duty, as compared 
with the gross, was only as 15 to 45. In 
answer to the hon. Member for London he 
begged to say that the different grades 
were precisely the same as those in the 
present classification, the names only were 
changed. The old names with which his 
hon. Friend was familiar, white clayed, 
brown clayed, muscovado, &c., were un- 
meaning and sometimes deceptive, and it 
was thought better to call sugars as of the 
first, second, third, and fourth class. This 
was assimilating our practice to the Dutch 
numbers, which were perfectly well known. 
The drawback of 11s. 5d. referred to sugar 
mixed with a certain amount of water, and 
if the hon. Member looked to the Resolu- 
tion, he would see that sugar containing not 
more than 5 per cent of moisture would 
receive a drawback of lls. 5d., instead of 
12s, If any one imported sugar in a damp 
N 
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state, which was practically never done 
except by mischance, when allowance was 
made, it would come in at 12s.; but if it 
were exported it was fair to allow a draw- 
back of lls. 5d. only, instead of 12s., 
otherwise it would be a bounty. The 
difference of drawback was 7d., or about 
5 per cent. It was asked whether we 
were free to raise or lower duties. Full 
liberty to do so was reserved by the Con- 
vention. We might do as we liked in 
this respect provided we preserved the 
proportion between the different grades. 
It was not usual to publish changes of 
duty till they were actually in force, but 
in this case the result of the experiments 
was published in the French papers, and 
therefore there had been sufficient data 
before the trade to enable them to calcu- 
late the new duties, and he had that morn- 
ing received a paper in which they were 
estimated to within ld, of the actual 
amount. The month of May was origin- 
ally fixed upon as the time at which they 
would come into operation; but when he 
was in Paris the other day he heard it 
stated that all the other countries were 
ready to begin and were only waiting for 
us. It was therefore thought desirable to 


propose the new duties as soon as possible. 


He heard in Paris that it was hoped the 
Zollverein would join in the same reform. 
At present the Zollverein Excise duties and 
drawbacks were fixed on a different prin- 
ciple—(namely, on the raw root), and one 
which caused great loss to the Govern- 
ments of those countries. At all events, 
when the success of the present experiment 
was proved it was hoped that other Go- 
vernments would come in and adopt the 
same. His hon. Friend had asked him 
whether the re-arrangement of duties was 
favourable to the British West Indies. He 
was sorry to say it was not, and therefore 
he personally rather objected to it, but it 
was fair and just, and moreover Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no choice as their 
hands were absolutely tied by the terms 
of the Convention. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING wished to explain 
that he was not dissatisfied with the plan 
of the Government altogether. The House 
owed very much to the Government in re- 
gard to the question of drawbacks, 


Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


Mr, Stephen Cave 
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VICE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I rise to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
for abolishing the office of Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, and substituting a 
Secretary, with a seat in Parliament ; and 
in doing so I think I need not detain the 
House at any length. Of late years, as 
many hon. Gentlemen are well aware, the 
character of the Board of Trade and the 
duties which it has to perform have very 
materially altered. When the Board of 
Trade—or, as it is more properly called, 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
and Plantations—was first established, it 
was in fact a consultative department, to 
which questions relating to trade wero 
referred as they arose from time to time, 
and which gave advice on such subjects to 
the different Departments. At that time 
the Board of Trade had very few Executive 
duties to perform, and the Office consisted 
of a considerable number of Privy Coun- 
cillors, presided over by a President, and, 
in his absence, by a Vice President, who 
really had nothing to do except to take 
the President’s place when he could not 
attend. But, of late years a very great 
amount of administrative work has been 
confided to the Board of Trade, and of a 
very varied description, with reference, for 
example, to railways, to merchant shipping, 
harbours, fisheries, and many other mat- 
ters ; and it has now really and thoroughly 
become an executive Department. Last 
Session a good deal of additional business 
was thrown upon it, because the manage- 
ment of the foreshores was transferred to 
it from the Office of Woods; and another 
important function, formerly exercised by 
the Exchequer— namely, in connection 


-with the standards of weights and mea- 


sures, has also been vested in it. Under 
these circumstances, it was of course 
necessary for the Board of Trade to apply 
to the Treasury for an addition to its staff 
to meet this additional work. The appli- 
cation was made in a formal manner, 
leaving the Lords of the Treasury to au- 
thorize the appointment of the officers who 
were required to discharge the additional 
duties. On receiving that communication 
the Treasury replied that they thought it 
desirable, before sanctioning any increase 
of strength to the Board of Trade, that 
there should be an inquiry into the consti- 
tution of the Department, in order to see 
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whether it was possible to effect any econo- 
my by a revision of the arrangements in the 
Office. Accordingly, my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
and,the Secretary of the Treasury, were ap- 

ointed a Committee for that purpose ; and 
Lolagt carefully investigated the matters 
referred to them they drew up an elaborate 
Report on the state of the Office, containing 
a variety of proposals. One of the most 
important of the alterations which they re- 
commended was that, instead of having a 
President and a Vice President of equal 
rank and equal salaries, and both Privy 
Councillors—there being no distinct sepa- 
ration of duties between them—instead of 
having two such officers, and under them 
two joint Secretaries, and under those two 
joint Secretaries again a staff for the most 
part consisting only of clerks, it would 
be a preferable arrangement that there 
should be one head of the Office—namely, 
the President ; that there should also be 
two Secretaries, one of whom should ait 
in Parliament; that the office of Vice 
President should be abolished, and that 
there should be as many assistant-secre- 
taries as were required for transacting the 
business of the Board: The Committee 


accordingly proposed that there should be 


a subdivision of the Office into four depart- 
ments, each having an assistant secretary, 
—namely, one for railway matters, another 
for matters relating to the Mercantile Ma- 
rine, another for harbours and foreshores, 
and another for general commercial busi- 
ness—with a staff of clerks under them. 
The effect of this arrangement would be, 
that the office of Vice President, with a 
salary of £2,000 per annum attached to 
it, would be abolished, and that that 
£2,000 would be applicable to the addi- 
tions which have to be made to the lower 
portion of the Office. The salaries of the 
two principal Secretaries would remain as 
before at £1,500 a year, and we shall be 
able materially to strengthen the Depart- 
ment, and obtain all the assistance we 
require, without adding anything at all to 
its total expense. I mean there will 
be no additional expense when the arrange- 
ment is complete. It is necessary that the 
sanction of Parliament should be asked to 
the proposal for abolishing the office of 
Vice President, and for allowing one of the 
Secretaries to sit in Parliament. For this 
— I seek to introduce the present 

ill, which provides that the office of Vice 
President shall be abolished from and after 
the next vacancy in it. It was not in our 
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contemplation that my right hon. Friend the 
present Vice President (Mr. Stephen Cave) 
should be asked to resign. We certainly 
felt that that would be a very injudicious 
and improper proposal to make, and we 
should suffer much by losing the very valu- 
able assistance which he is able to render. 
At the same time, my right hon. Friend in 
a very handsome manner said he was per- 
fectly ready to place his own office at the 
disposal of the Government, and, if it 
would facilitate our arrangements, to resign 
immediately. That very honourable offer 
on his part, however, the Government 
thought it would not be right to accept ; 
and I am sure the House will agree to what 
we propose—namely, that the office of 
Vice President should remain as it is under 
his tenure, but that in future, on its be- 
coming vacant, it should not be filled up 
again, but that a Parliamentary Secretary 
should be appointed instead. The benefit 
of the saving of the difference between 
£2,000 and £1,500 a year will not, of 
course, be obtained while my right hon. 
Friend continues to hold the office. We 
do not, however, recommend this change 
as a measure of economy, but rather as 
one which will place an important De- 
partment on a much more satisfactory 
footing than it has been for the conduct of 
the public business intrusted to it. I may 
add that the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade of late years has usually held 
the post of Paymaster General, without 
any salary on account of that office. It 
was thought that some provision might be 
made for some other person performing the 
duties of that office ; but I believe there 
will be no difficulty in attaching those 
duties to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General. I propose, after obtaining leave 
to introduce this Bill, to lay on the tablo 
the correspondence which has taken place 
between the Treasury and the Board of 
Trade, in order that the House may have 
the whole matter clearly before it. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for abolishing tho 
Office of Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, and substituting a Secretary with 
a seat in Parliament. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, such a 
Bill as that which the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to introduce had been for some 
time past under consideration, and that the 
conclusion which had been arrived at by 
those who had entered into the subject was 
decidedly in favour of a plan of the nature 
which he had indicated. The position oc- 
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cupied by the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade had long been felt to be an ano- 
malous one. He had co-ordinate authority 
with the President of the Department, and 
was in no way subordinate to him. The 
substitution of a paid Secretary subordinate 
to the head of the Office would, he thought, 
be a much better arrangement. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for abolishing the Office of Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, and substituting a Secre- 
tary with a seat in Parliament, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. 
Cave, and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 22.] 


MURDER LAW AMENDMENT BILL— 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS WITHIN 
PRISONS BILL. 

LEAVE. FIRST READING, 

Mr. WALPOLE, in moving for leave 
to introduce a Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to murder, and for giving further 
protection to new-born children, said : The 
two Bills which stand on the paper in 
my name—this and another Bill to provide 
for carrying into effect capital punishments 
within prisons—are measures which are 
brought forward in pursuance of the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
state of the law by which the punishment 
of death is inflicted on persons convicted of 
certain crimes, and into the mode in which 
that punishment is carried into execution. 
The House will see that the subject divides 
itself into two distinct branches—the law 
relative to capital offences, and the manner 
in which that law is put in force. A Bill 
which was brought into the other House 
of Parliament, and which came down to 
this House at the end of last Session, com- 
a within its provisions both those 

ranches ; but I have deemed it right, inas- 
much as the subject divides itself into two 
distinct parts, to deal with this subject in two 
distinct measures. There are some persons 
who are of opinion that capital punishment 
ought to be abolished, and that executions 
ought not to take place in private ; whereas 
there are others who think that executions 
ought to be private, and that capital pun- 
ishment should be retained. By dividing 
the proposals which I have to submit to 
the House into two parts, I thought I 
should be furnishing a better opportunity 
to both the one side and the other to take 
objections and to state their views upon 
each of these points than if I were to 
combine those proposals in a single Bill. 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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It will, perhaps, be more convenient if 
I state on this occasion what is the cha- 
racter of each of the Bills which I am 
about to ask for leave to bring in, rather 
than enter into any of those controver- 
sial points which may, and probably will, 
arise with reference to the expediency of 
abolishing the punishment of death in all 
cases or of maintaining it in some. Al- 
though some of the Commissioners thought 
it might in the abstract be wise to get rid 
of the punishment of death, yet they all 
agreed that if it were not absolutely done 
away with, the law with respect to it, 
at all events, stood in need of alteration. I 
see opposite to me a Member of the Com- 
mission who has taken a great interest in 
this question ever since he entered the 
House of Commons, and I believe that he 
and all those who desire the abolition of 
the punishment of death agreed that a 
considerable change in the state of the 
law was desirable. [Mr. Ewart: Hear, 
hear!] The Commission came to the 
conclusion that it was advisable that 
heinous and aggravated cases of mur- 
der should be separated from those which 
are less deliberate and founded on con- 
structive malice. The House will bear in 
mind that the strict definition of murder 
is the ‘unlawful killing of any person 
with malice aforethought ;”’ and the malice, 
in the opinion of a great many able jurists, 
must be so express that it can be proved 
as a matter of fact, and not merely im- 
plied as a constructive inference from 
other acts consequent on the supposed 
wickedness of the person committing the 
offence. The Commissioners, ir dealing 
with that view, point out the state of the 
law in several other countries with regard 
to murder—especially in America — and 
argue in favour of having the offence 
classed under two heads—murder in the 
first and murder in the second degree. 
The Bill founded on the Report of the 
Commission, and brought in last Session, 
was framed in accordance with that dis- 
tinction. A very able debate took place 
in the House of Lords on the clause em- 
bracing that particular point, when thirty- 
eight voted in favour of the distinction 
and thirty-eight against it, and the Lord 
Chancellor, in accordance with the maxim 
presumitur pro negante, withdrew the 
clause, and introduced another in a different 
form. That clause, when the Bill came 
down from the other House, contained the 
following definition of murder, which would 
be punishable by death ;—~ 
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«No person shall, under any indictment or in- 
quisition, be convicted or deemed guilty of mur- 
der, unless the jury by whom he is tried shall be 
satisfied that he intended to do grievous bodily 
harm endangering the life of the person whom 
he killed, or to do grievous bodily harm endan- 
gering the life of any person whatsoever.” 

On the part of the Government I had to 
consider whether, in point of fact, that defi- 
nition would or would not carry into effect 
the view taken by the Commission; and 
also, whether there was not such an ambi- 
guity in its terms that in many cases, 
assuming capital punishment still to be 
continued, it would not be deemed right 
that execution should follow. Now, I think 
it clear that there are several cases in 
which, whether according to that definition 
or not, you could not execute a convicted 
criminal; while yet they are cases in which 
the Commissioners intended that the capital 
sentence should be carried out. 1 will 
give the House two instances by way of 
illustrating my meaning. I will take the 


case of a garotter. He need not primarily 
intend to do bodily harm endangering the 
life of the person whom he assails—he 
may merely intend to disable him for a 
time for the purpose of robbing him, and 
the probability is that a jury would, in 


many instances, come to the conclusion 
that that was his intention. Again, let me 
suppose the case of chloroform being ad- 
ministered with the view of committing a 
rape. There may be in such a case no 
intention of doing grievous bodily harm en- 
dangering life. Now, I do not think it would 
be satisfactory to the community or sanc- 
tioned by public opinion that, so long as 
capital punishment is part of the law of 
England, we should not have the option of 
classing such crimes as those with others 
in which the infliction of capital punish- 
ment might be deemed to be necessary, 
I forebore, therefore, from proceeding with 
the Bill of last Session because I could 
not see my way to adopting the definition 
which was sent down to us from the 
House of Lords. Nor did I think it ad- 
visable to accept the line drawn by the 
Commissioners in classing the crime of 
murder into first and secondary degrees. 
Murder in either degree would still be 
looked upon as murder, and I doubt very 
much whether it would be rightly under- 
stood if we should endeavour to place that 
kind of crime under distinct heads or in 
different categories. The substantial ob- 
ject which the Commission had in view 
in their Report may probably be accom- 
plished without adopting such a distine- 
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tion which would not, I believe, recommend 
itself to the feeling of the country. What, 
under these cireumstances, I propose to do, 
after due consideration, is to specify the 
eases of murder for which the punishment 
shall be capital, and, having specified those 
cases, to say that in all others a different 
punishment shall follow. The different 
eases of murder for which capital punish- 
ment will be inflicted, if the Bill becomes 
law, will be the following :—First, if any 
jury before whom any party is tried find 
that he committed the crime with the deli- 
berate intention to kill or to do some griev- 
ous bodily harm to the person killed, or to 
kill or do some grievous bodily harm to 
some other person, I substitute the words 
“deliberate intention ”’ for the words ‘‘ ex- 
press malice aforethought,” because that 
is the definition of Sir Matthew Hale, and 
it seems to be open toless ambiguity. Se- 
condly, capital punishment will be inflicted 
if a jury find that a man committed the 
crime with a view to, and in or immediately 
before or immediately after, the com- 
mission by himself of any of the fol- 
lowing felonies: — Rape, burglary, rob- 
bery, piracy, or the felony of unlawfully 
and maliciously setting fire to any dwell- 
ing-house or any person therein. The 
third case in which the punishment of 
death will be inflicted is when a jury find 
that a man committed the crime for the 
purpose of thereby enabling himself or any 
other person to commit any of the above- 
The fourth case in 
which capital punishment will be applicable 
is when @ jury find that a man committed 
the crime in the act of eseape from, or for 
the purpose of thereby enabling himself or 
any other person to escape from or avoid 
lawful arrest, immediately after he or such 
other person has committed or attempted 
to commit murder or any of the above-men- 


tioned felonies ; and the last and fifth case 


for the infliction of capital punishment was 
suggested by the late Lord Chancellor, and 
it is the case with respect to which a jury 
shall find that a man murdered a constable 
or other peace officer acting in the discharge 
of his duty. These are the five and only 
cases in which, if this Bill passes into law, 
the crime of murder will be punished by 
death. The Bill goes on to provide that 
in any other case of murder the offender 
shall be liable, in the discretion of the 
court, to be kept in penal servitude for 
life, or for any term of not less than seven 
years. Such are the alterations proposed 
in the Bill with reference to the punish- 
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ment of the crime of murder. It will be 


punishable by death in five cases, and in | 


five cases only. No doubt there are some 
who think that the punishment of death 
should be absolutely abolished, and four 
Commissioners added a paragraph to the 
Report to that effect. Those hon. Mem- 
bers who entertain that opinion will have 
an opportunity to take a discussion on the 
subject in the simplest form when that 
part of the Bill shall come on for con- 
sideration, Another part of the Bill I am 
now asking to bring in relates to what is 
commonly called infanticide. I do not an- 
ticipate any great objection to this part of 
the measure. It is quite clear that the 
crime of infanticide very often goes un- 
punished because a conviction may be fol- 
lowed by capital punishment, and it is 
probable that a less punishment, such as 
penal servitude, will be more likely to se- 
cure convictions, and so operate as an in- 
creased protection to the lives of innocent 
infants. The only other clause to which 
I need refer is a restriction of the law 
which enabled a Judge to abstain on a con- 
viction for murder from pronouncing judg- 
ment of death, and in that case judgment 
of death be recorded against the offender. 


With respect to the other measure which 
it is my intention to ask leave to introduce, 
I may here state that it has for its object the 
carrying into execution capital punishments 
within prisons, and it follows very closely 
the recommendations contained in the Com- 


missioner’s Report. The main question 
which will arise in connection with this 
measure is whether due securities are 
taken for carrying out the execution with 
propriety, and in a manner which will 
satisfy the law, leaving no doubt that the 
execution has taken place. It is provided 
that certain officers of the gaol shall be 
present at every execution ; and there is 
power given in the Bill to the visiting 
justices to authorize the admission into a 
prison where any execution takes place of 
the relatives and friends of the criminal, in 
order that they may see the way in which 
the sentence is carried into effect. The 
Bill requires the surgeon of the prison to 
certify to the death, and a coroner's in- 
quisition is to be held after each case of 
execution. With all these securities it 
seems to me that the community may feel 
complete confidence as to the way in which 
the execution is carried into effect. Those 
of the Commissioners who object to capital 
punishment have objected also to private 
executions. But I cannot help thinking 
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'that the little good which results from such 
scenes as occur at a public execution 
—false heroism which the criminal puts 
on, and the morbid sympathy which is 
sometimes felt for him—constitute reasons 
of the strongest kind for changing the law 
in this respect ; while the knowledge that 
the punishment is duly and properly and 
certainly inflicted will strike more terror, 
by way of example, than that which arises 
from the brutal horrors of a public execution. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to introduce a Bill for 
amending the law relating to murder, and 
for giving further protection to new-born 
children. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I was one of the Mem- 
bers of the Commission upon whose Report 
this Bill has been introduced into the 
House; and I cannot help saying that I 
am sorry the right hon. Gentleman has 
thought it necessary to change the form of 
doing that which I understand he wishes 
to do, and which the Commission wished 
to do—that is, to except a considerable 
number of cases, hitherto capitally punish- 
able, from the punishment of death. The 
question was discussed in the Commission 
very fully on several occasions, and on one 
occasion the Commissioners came to the 
opinion that it would be better not to have 
two classes of the crime of murder. After- 
wards dissatisfaction was expressed because 
it was believed that, leaving the crime still 
to be only one class, there would be great 
difficulty in making the real change in the 
administration of the law which the Com- 
mission desired. Therefore the first Reso- 
lution to which they had come was aban- 
doned, and another Resolution was passed, 
after much consideration, that two classes 
of murder should be established, I was 
one of those who was opposed to the first 
Resolution, and who supported the deci- 
sion which was afterwards arrived at. I 
did so on this ground—and I think the 
Commissioners came to that conclusion— 
that it was desirable that the jury should be 
permitted to decide distinetly this fact— 
whether the given crime was a murder of 
the first class or a murder of the second 
class. If it was of the first class, it would 
be in the position that all murders are in 
now, and the capital sentence would be exe- 
cuted unless the Home Secretary thought 
' proper to interfere. At present there is 
| no doubt whatever that there is the greatest 

possible and painful irregularity in the final 
‘determination in what cases the sentence 

shall be carried out. Notwithstanding that 
‘ 
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the right hon. Gentleman proposes to do— 
as far as I could gather from what he said 
—exactly what I want, and what the Com- 
missioners wanted, I do not think he does 
it—as far as I comprehended from the 
explanation which he has given us. I am 
glad he alters the law in this respect, that 
instead of that monstrous interpretation of 
what is called malice, which is really Judge- 
made law, we are to have what is described 
as “deliberative intention.’’ Assuming the 
act to have been committed, the jury must 
bring in a verdict of either murder, man- 
slaughter, or justifiable homicide. Put- 
ting the latter out of the question, and 
remembering that manslaughter remains 
where it is, we come to murder, and that 
is left pretty much as it is now. The 
jury cannot say whether it is a murder of 
the first class, or whether it is a murder 
of the second elass, and therefore is not 
capital. As I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman, the jury, if it be murder, must 
bring in a verdict of murder, and the sen- 
tence will be determined either by some ex- 
planatory words which the jury may add, or 
by the decision of the Judge as to whether 
there was sufficient deliberativeness to make 
it what I shall call a classified murder. 


The object of the Commission was to do 
something like what there is in France, 


though not exactly like that system. In 
France, the juries in general being opposed 
to capital punishment will bring in a ver- 
dict, in a case of murder, “with ex- 
tenuating circumstances,”’ and in that case 
the crime is notcapital. The Commissioners 
were of opinion, and I agreed with them in 
that opinion, that this was not a desirable 
thing to introduce here. It was better that 
the law should be more definite. At the 
same time, we were anxious that the law 
should be so fixed that every jury, in coming 
to a verdict, should know exactly into what 
list they were putting the crime and into 
what risk they were putting the prisoner. 
Unless I have misunderstood the right hon. 
Gentleman—and I hope I have—the jury 
will be left almost in the position they are 
now in; and they will be only taken out 
of it by the decision of the Judge in the 
particular case. I should be glad to take 
a good many of these things out of the 
hands of the Judges. They are by no 
means infallible, and some are less wise 
than others. We have seen, within two or 
three years, one case especially, in which, 
owing to the course of the Judge, a man 
was hanged in this city whose case infi- 
nitely less called for capital punishment 
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than many others to whom mercy has been 
extended. I am altogether against leaving 
the whole decision of these questions to these 
Judges. It was the object of the Commis- 
sioners to leave it to the jury; and unless 
the right hon. Gentleman ean show that 
the object of the Commission in giving an 
absolute decision as to which list the cri- 
minal should be put in is wrong, I should 
be sorry to give my sanction to the altera- 
tion which he has made in the Bill which he 
is about to introduce. 

Mr. EWART said, he was very much 
disposed to agree with the observations of 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down. 
The two classes of murder should be dis- 
tinetly defined, and should not be left to 
the diseretion of the Judge. He had al- 
ways maintained the expediency of abolish- 
ing the punishment of death entirely, and 
most probably he should again submit to 
the House a Motion to that effect. With 
regard to executions within the prison 
walls, the fact of being private would add 
to the interest excited in the public mind ; 
and as the press would give every detail of 
the conduct of the prisoner, there was 
great danger lest the felon should be made 
into a hero. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had done well to adopt the defi- 
nition of the House of Lords; but he con- 
sidered with Sir FitzRoy Kelly that, resort 
to what contrivances they might, they never 
would arrive at a solution of this question 
without abolishing the punishment of death 
altogether. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he did not mean to 
oppose the introduction of a Bill which 
came to them on the responsibility of the 
Government; but he must, even at that early 
stage, enter his protest against the retention 
of the punishment of death. The subject 
was thoroughly understood outside the 
House, and the great mass of the people 
were disgusted to see the Legislature still 
discussing the propriety of putting men and 
women to death, whether publicly or pri- 
vately, and still viewing the penalty of 
death as a deterrent punishment, which 
the experience of ages had proved the 
contrary. But further, they were now 
called on, whilst retaining the capital pun- 
ishment, to deprive it of its public charac- 
ter, which was considered to work so well 
in the way of example. He believed it 
was a great and ghastly blunder this putting 
of men and women to death in order to 
teach others the sanctity of human life— 
it was discreditable alike to our intelligence 
and our Christianity. He believed the time 
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would shortly arrive when, instead of tam- 
pering with the law, the House would see 
the propriety of altogether abolishing the 
punishment of death. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had pvinted out that there 
would be opportunities for fully discussing 
the subject on the second reading and in 
Committee, those who were opposed to the 
punishment of death would not in the least 
degree advance their views by opposing the 
introduction of the Bill. As he understood, 
the Bill was substantially the same as that 
which was brought in by the late Govern- 
ment last Session and passed through the 
House of Lords, founded on the Report of 
the Commission, which had paid the great- 
est attention to the subject and made a very 
valuable Report. He therefore thought 
the Bill should be received by the House 
with favour. With regard to the alteration 
made, it did not strike him as an improve- 
ment. Great advantage would have been 


secured if the division of murder into two 
degrees had been retained, allowing juries 
to decide into which class the criminal 
should fall ; and this would have removed 
what was the necessary consequence of the 
present law—namely, the frequent inter- 
ference of the prerogative of the Crown, 


after a review of the evidence and con- 
sultation with the Judge. The fewer 
of these cases the better; the more cer- 
tainty in the administration of the law 
the better ; and that certainty would have 
been secured in a much greater degree if 
the distinction to which he had referred 
had been retained. He did not clearly 
understand what part the jury would have 
in pronouncing to what category the 
criminal should belong; but it would be 
better to wait till the Bill was printed to 
see whether there was any substantial 
practical difference between the two pro- 
posals. With regard to the second Bill, 
the great argument that weighed with him 
in favour of executions, not strictly speak- 
ing ‘“‘ private,’’ but within the walls of 
prisons, was derived from the Australian 
colonies, where the practice was attended 
with complete success, while the scandal of 
ublic executions was obviated. 

Mr. HIBBERT believed that the coun- 
try generally would cordially approve of 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
had just laid on the table—the feeling of 
the country had gradually become stronger 
and stronger on this subject. He could 
not help expressing his surprise at the ar- 
gument of the hon. Gentleman that execu- 
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tions within the precincts of the gaol would 
not be of any value as examples. On the 
contrary, he thought they would be even 
more deterrent than when they were made 
public spectacles. The first execution in 
Manchester lately took place, and there 
was a concourse of 20,000 or 30,000 spec- 
tators to witness it; and there was no 
person in that large city whose opinion 
was not that executions ought to take 
place private, and should no longer be made 
public spectacles. 

Mn. HENLEY hoped that if the Bill 
passed it would rest with the jury, clear of 
all misunderstanding, to say whether a 
prisoner was or was not guilty of murder, 
in the first or in the second degree—that 
they should be made ciearly to understand 
and pronounce of what offence they were 
finding a man guilty. It seemed to him 
that the definition of the offence was wholly 
changed, and he hoped that change would 
not lead them into the position that they 
should be attaching the penalty of death 
to a crime which was not murder according 
to the old definition of the term. For his 
own part, he was one of those who wished 
to get rid of capital punishment altogether. 
We were fast approaching that now. So 
much success had attended the abolition 
of capital punishment for various classes of 
offences that it was a great inducement to 
follow in that course, and he did not think 
that in cases where the extreme penalty of 
the law had been abolished for any deserip- 
tion of crime it had been followed by any 
inerease in that particular description of 
crime. Another reason that weighed with 
him was that there was at present no 
secondary punishment for an offence that 
was not exactly murder, but which was 
next door to it, except by inflicting the 
same punishment as that meted out to the 
man who had committed a number of re- 
peated petty felonies—so many years’ 
penal servitude. He regarded that as a 
misfortune of the law, which he hoped 
would be remedied. When the Bill was 
before them, however, they would be better 
able to judge to what extent these various 
questions were affected. 

Mr. NEATE thought that the Bill did 
not carry out so well the intentions of the 
Commission as that which had been intro- 
duced by the late Government had done ; 
but since a discretion as to the class of 
offence must be left somewhere he preferred 
to leave it with the jury. He should oppose 
the Bill when it came before the House 
for discussion. 
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Mr. BAXTER wished to know whether 
the provisions of the Bill were to extend 
to Scotland and Ireland as well as to Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Bill was 
only intended to apply to England. As, 
however, there was a difference between 
the Scotch and the English criminal law, 
he thought it would be better if a separate 
Bill could be introduced to Scotland. In 
answer to the observations of several hon. 
Members, he had to state that it was in- 
tended in every case that the jury and not 
the Judge should find the “ deliberate in- 
tention ”’ to murder. The Bill is drawn 
up in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Commission, and the only case which 
is added to the list of capital offences is 
that of the murder of a policeman in the 
execution of his duty. If, in the opinion 
of hon. Members the Bill failed to carry 
out the intention of the framers, he had 
no objection to its being amended. 

Mr. M‘LAREN urged, in the strongest 
possible manner, upon the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary that he should 
include Scotland within the operation of 
the Bill. The question of capital punish- 
ment had long been a question upon which 


great interest was excited in Scotland, and 
he himself, twenty years ago, had signed 
a petition to this House praying for the 
abolition of capital punishment altogether. 
Any modification in the law proposed for 
England should, he thought, be extended 


also to Scotland. It was a mere matter 
of framing two or three clauses, and he 
objected to the principle of passing an Act 
of this kind which should be applicable 
only to England. The Law Officers of the 
Crown were competent to frame two or 
three clauses that would be sufficient, and 
he hoped, therefore, that they would be 
introduced. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know if the 
Bill would apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it would; and, 
with regard to Scotland, he would be will- 
ing either to bring in a separate Bill for 
that country, or to insert such clauses in 
the present Bill as would be sufficient for 
that purpose. But upon that he must 
consult the Scotch Law Officers. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for amending the Law relating to Murder, 
and for giving further protection to New-born 
Children, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Watrote, Mr. Arronyey Genera, Mr. 
Soricrror GENERAL, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS WITHIN PRISONS BILL. 
Bill to provide for the carrying into effect 
Capital Punishments within Prisons, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Secretary Watroxz, Mr. 
Attorney GENERAL, and Mr. Soricrtor GENERAL. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


MILITARY AT ELECTIONS. (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Barry, Bill to ex- 
tend to Ireland the existing Law of England, 
respecting the presence of Military at Parlia- 
mentary Elections, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Serjeant Barry, Major Esmonpg, and Mr. 
O’ Beirne. 

Bill presented, and read tke first time. [Bill 23.] 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
after Seven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 15, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrecr Commirree—On Traffic 
Regulation (Metropolis) nominated. 

Pusiic Buirs—First Reading—Recovery of Cer- 
tain Debts (Scotland) * (14); Consecration of 
Churchyards * (15). 


PAMPHLET OF MR. R. S. FRANCE, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Lord REDESDALE said, he had re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. France 
which removed a great deal of the object- 
tionable matter of which he had to complain 
when last he troubled their Lordships 
upon this subject. It appeared that he 
and Mr. France had been speaking of 
different Bills, and accordingly he desired 
now openly and publicly to withdraw the 
charge relating to one of these mea- 
sures which he had made against that 
gentleman. As regarded the other it 
came before him as an unopposed Bill 
and of course he dealt with it as such. 
The clause which he introduced was the 
commonest of all clauses, and the restric- 
tion which it imposed was simply upon 
taking any other lands of the railway 
company than were required for the pur- 
pose of making the junction. The word- 
ing of that clause had not been stated with 
perfect aceuracy in the pamphlet; but Mr. 
France would take the proper steps to 
remove any false impression which might 
have been created. 
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QUESTION. 

Tue Eantor SHAFTESBURY: I wish 
toask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
they have received any further intelligence 
relative to the Fenian outbreak and the 
state of Ireland? For my part, I must say 
that I think that nothing shows more 
clearly the uncivilized and anti-social nature 
of this movement than the fact, which 
we have reported upon very good au- 
thority, that the shore wires of the Atlantic 
telegraph have been cut. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: The noble 
Earl has not given me any notice of his 
Question; but, in point of fact, we have 
not received any information of the At- 
lantic Cable having been cut, and I have 
no reason to believe that it has been 
done. As to the other part of the noble 
Ear!l’s Question, the only other information 
we have received is that the body of insur- 
gents, as they call themselves, variously 
stated at from 400 to 800 in number, 
began to retire the moment they heard 
that regular troops were in motion against 
them, that they have taken refuge in a 
wood, where preparations are being made 
for surrounding them, and that great 
hopes are entertained of the whole body 
being dispersed or captured. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
CIVIL DISTURBANCES, 


QUESTION. 

Lorp VIVIAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department to explain 
the reply given by the Home Office to the 
Mayor of Chester in answer to his request 
for information as to the capacity of Volun- 
teers to act in their military capacity 
under the direction of the civil autho- 
rities. The reply given was that the 
Volunteers could not be called out in 
their military capacity to aid in the pre- 
servation of the public peace, but that in 
case of emergency the Volunteers might 
be called out as special constables, and, 
in case of emergency, would be justified 
in using their arms. That might be the 
law ; but, if so, he ventured to think it a 
state of law very much to be deprecated, 
and he asked whether the Government had 
under their consideration any proposal to 
amend it so as to enable the Volunteers to 
act, like the yeomanry, in their military 
capacity if called upon? The civil autho- 
rities should know whether or not they had 
the power to call out the Volunteers to act 
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with them. If the telegraphic wires had 
been cut, the civil authorities at Chester 
might have been placed in considerable 
difficulty before receiving instructions from 
the Home Office. Outrages might arise 
in many parts of the country, and there- 
fore he thought the civil authorities ought 
to be informed as to the duties of the 
Volunteers. He hoped that if it should 
be necessary an Order in Council would 
be made or a short Act passed to enable 
the civil authorities to call out the Volun- 
teers. He felt that the Volunteers were 
as amenable to discipline as most troops of 
the line, and if they were to use their arms 
at all, it should be under the command of 
their officers, and they should not be left 
to their own guidance to act in any way 
they might think proper in quelling a riot. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE: Theanswer 
I have to give is this. The only occasion 
on which the Volunteer Corps can by law 
be called out for military service is in case 
of actual or apprehended invasion of any 
part of the coasts of the United Kingdom. 
Except in that case, therefore, they can- 
not be called out in their military cha- 
racter. But as civilians acting as special 


constables they may be called upon to aid 
the civil power in quelling disturbances, 


and in cases of emergency there would be 
no objection to their using their arms, as I 
suppose anybody else would be justified in 
using arms under similar circumstances. 
The Government at present has no inten- 
tion of proposing a Bill for altering the law 
in this respect. 

Lorp VIVIAN inquired whether the 
Volunteers acting as special constables 
could move as an embodied force under 
their officers ? 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: It ap- 
pears to me that the reply of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Belmore) has placed this 
question in an unsatisfactory position. In 
the Volunteer Act of 1863, as introduced 
by Lord Palmerston’s Government, there 
was a clause founded upon the then exist- 
ing law as contained in the original Volun- 
teer and Yeomanry Act, by which power 
was given to lords-lieutenant to call out 
Volunteer Corps in aid of the civil power 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State. 
That clause was struck out in the House of 
Commons; and, as the law now stands, 
there is no power to employ Volunteer 
Corps for the suppression of civil disturb- 
ances. It is quite true, as stated by the 
noble Earl, that Volunteers, like any other 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, may be sworn 
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in as special constables, and may act in 
the same way as any other special consta- 
bles ; but to go beyond this and to issue to 
them their Government arms and ammuni- 
tion would raise a new question, which 
would, as it seems to me, require serious 
consideration. I will not express a positive 
opinion upon the subject at this moment ; 
but it is clearly one upon which no doubt 
ought to exist, and I trust that the Govern- 
ment will re-consider the matter, and will 
take steps to remove the doubts, in which 
it is now involved, in consequence of the 
novel view which appears to be taken of 
it by the Home Department. 

Eart GREY: I wish to ask whether, 
in striking out the clause alluded to, it 
was not the intention of the other House 
to relieve the Volunteers from the obli- 
gation of serving except in case of in- 
vasion ; and whether it is not lawful for 
the civil powers to call upon the Volun- 
teers to quell an insurrection, although it 
is equally lawful for the Volunteers to 
decline to respond to the call, and indeed 
any call except in case of actual invasion 
by a foreign Power. Iam persuaded that 


the moment there was any real danger 
apprehended from local disturbance the 


Volunteers would willingly respond to the 
call of the civil power ; and I quite agree 
with the proposition of the noble Lord 
who introduced the subject, that if they 
come at all, with arms in their hands, they 
should come as an organized body, and 
with officers commanding them, and not 
as individuals. But this is, I think, a 
most objectionable mode of viewing the 
matter. It is highly desirable to know 
whether the lords-lieutenant of counties 
would be justified in calling on officers of 
Volunteers to bring out their corps, with 
the understanding that it is not obligatory 
on the men to attend. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY did not 
wish to Iny down the law, but he would 
tell their Lordships what occurred in 1830, 
under circumstances similar to those of the 
present time. In 1830 there were very 
serious riots in the South of England, 
especially in his own neighbourhood, where 
farmhouses and ricks were burned, and 
where, indeed, there was a sort of rebel- 
lion. There were no troops whatever at 
hand, and special constables were sworn 
in to the number of many hundreds, and 
each was allowed to arm himself as he 
chose ; some had guns, some swords, and 
some pistols. They were a most motley 
set, but they used their weapons effectu- 
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ally, and the riots were suppressed, and 
these proceedings were held to be legal. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he apprehended that there was nothing 
whatever in the circumstance of a man 
becoming a Volunteer to deprive him of any 
right that he had as a civilian, or to re- 
lieve him from any obligation he was under 
as such ; and in cases in which the magis- 
trates might call upon other civilians to 
preserve the Queen’s peace they might 
also call upon Volunteers. And in every 
case in which civilians might use arms, 
Volunteers might also use them. He 
could hardly conceive that such a body of 
men as the Volunteers, if called out to 
suppress a riot, were not to avail them- 
selves of their organization and act in the 
most efficient manner possible. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, that the 
whole matter turned on the degree of emer- 
gency—for instance, the Volunteers would 
not be justified in assembling in arms to 
repress any common disturbance—while in 
extreme cases they would be justified in 
doing so. 

Lorpv PORTMAN said, if the Volun- 
teers were called out as civilians to assist 
in maintaining the peace, their arms would 
be in the depéts, and could not be taken 
from thence except by the order of the 
officer commanding. He thought that the 
notion that the Volunteers could go to take 
their arms otherwise than in accordance 
with the order of their officers would be 
likely to lead to very dangerous disturban- 
ces. On the other hand, if the officers 
were to order them to do so, they might be 
acting contrary to law. He thought, also, 
that the Volunteers ought to be kept only 
for the purpose for which they were em- 
bodied as Volunteers, and he would rather 
in an emergency of the same sort see the 
kind of force that had been referred to as 
acting in 1830, than that individual Volun- 
teers shonld, at their instance, take their 
arms from the depots. It ought not to be 
sanctioned that they might use the arms 
which had been furnished by the Govern- 
ment for any other purpose than to combat 
the enemies of the country. Nothing 
could be more dreadful in his opinion than 
to see one class set against another, as 
would be the case if Volunteers were called 
upon to suppress a revolt on the part of 
their every-day companions, With the 
military the case was different ; they lived 
at a distance, and, in most cases, would be 
quite strangers in the town to which they 
were called. 
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Tue Eart or VERULAM recollected 
that when, in 1830, the civil force was 
marching upon a body of rioters they met 
the under sheriff, who gave them the au- 
thority of the High Sheriff for what they 
were doing ; and he apprehended that it 
would be within the power of the High 
Sheriff to authorize any body of Volunteers 
to act as a posse comitatis in case of emer- 
gency. 

Eart COWPER said, he thought that 
the clause which the Commons had struck 
out was very wisely expunged. Many of 
their Lordships would remember that the 
use of the Yeomanry regiments in quelling 
riots in past times had made that force 
very unpopular in large towns. It might 
be very necessary that such a useful force 
as Volunteers should exist and lend their 
aid in quelling riots; but he should be very 
sorry if they obtained the same amount of 
unpopularity as the Yeomanry formerly 
did. This feeling was no doubt in some 
cases owing to petty jealousies existing 
between one class and another, but it was 
also owing to the recollection of the em- 
ployment of the Yeomanry in former days. 
At this time the Volunteers were popular 
with all classes. He thought the Volun- 
teers should not be called upon in their 


military capacity except for the purpose of 


preventing foreign invasion. There cer- 
tainly might be circumstances in which the 
force might be required to act for the pro- 
tection of the country, but he hoped they 
would not be employed to quell mere riots, 
nor to act as a body at all, but that they 
would act, if at all, as special constables 
simply. 

Viscount MELVILLE was of opinion 
that there was a great difference between 
the employment of the Yeomanry and the 
Volunteers ; because, whenever the Yeo- 
manry were called out, the men were paid 
for their services, and the Mutiny Act was 
read, while the Volunteers were, of course, 
subject to no such regulations. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, it is of the greatest possible im- 
portance to the interests of the country 
that this subject should be clearly under- 
stood. The military authorities have been, 
and are at this moment, placed in great 
difficulty, because they do not know exactly 
how they are situated. I cannot conceive 
any situation of greater complexity than 
that of the officer stationed the other day 
at Chester with his sixty men. He was 
not, of course, aware what was going to 
happen, and he did not know upon what 
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assistance he could rely. The captain in 
command was not a local authority, and 
the Mayor was not able to decide how 
he should act. I should, therefore, like 
to know what the captain was to do in 
the emergency. Of course, as a military 
man, he would have been glad to have re- 
ceived all the assistance the Volunteers 
could have afforded him; but in doing so 
he might have committed an illegal act, 
have made himself amenable to the laws 
of his country, and might possibly have 
been tried for his life. I think, therefore, 
this question ought to be cleared from 
every shadow of ambiguity, and that the 
authorities should distinctly understand how 
they are to act with regard to the Volun- 
teers should occasion require. I beg your 
Lordships to understand that I give no opi- 
nion upon the question of law ; but it ought 
to be most clearly understood, and the clear- 
est instructions ought to be given, not only 
to the lords-lieutenant of counties and the 
civil authorities, but also to those in com- 
mand of the military, so that it may be 
clearly defined whether the Volunteers 
are in the position of mere special con- 
stables or are permitted to take arms in 
their hands. We have been told that they 
might use any arms which they might 
happen to possess; but even in that case 
the Government weapons would be chiefly 
employed, because great numbers of our 
Volunteers keep their arms at home. My 
noble Friend has referred to the cireum- 
stances of 1830, but it should be remem- 
bered that there were no Volunteers at that 
time. Ifthe Volunteers are allowed to arm 
themselves, the result of course will be 
that they will make use of the best weapon 
in their possession, and will employ the 
public arms and ammunition; but it is 
doubtful whether or not they would be 
justified in usingthem. For my own part, 
I have very great doubts about it. At all 
events, it is a question which ought not 
to be left in this ambiguous position, and 
I therefore hope to see some regula- 
tions laid down in which the question will 
be dealt with, and the position of the Vo- 
lunteers and the power of the civil and 
military authorities most clearly defined. 
Tue Eart of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am inclined to agree with the il- 
lustrious Duke, that there ought to bea 
clear understanding upon the subject, and 
I will take care that that shall be the case 
as far as the Government can deal with it. 
I may, perhaps, also say that I had not 
the slightest doubt about the matter. If 
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a magistrate had come to me to ask me to 
arm the Volunteers under my command 
with the Government arms I should, un- 
doubtedly, have refused todo so. The Act 
is as clear as anything can possibly be upon 
the point, and I always believed the Volun- 
teers understood what their duties were 
under such circumstances. By becoming 
Volunteers they do not abdicate their 
rights or duties as citizens, and are liable to 
be sworn in as special constables, and 
when so sworn in would naturally be armed 
as special constables usually are armed. 
And I do not believe that there is any 
confusion upon the subject in the country. 
I never heard any Volunteer officer ex- 
press a doubt upon it, and I, as a Volun- 
teer officer, should refuse to give up the 
Government arms at the request of a ma- 
gistrate. 

Tue Doxe or CAMBRIDGE: I may 
point out that the question has arisen be- 
cause the Mayor of Chester, the civil au- 
thority on the spot, did not know what to 
do, and telegraphed for instructions. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that at all 
events it was necessary that all ambiguity 
should be removed, for it was clear that at 
present no proper understanding existed on 
the subject. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP hoped that in 
ease such a state of things as had taken 
place at Chester recurred some power 
would be reserved to the civil authorities 
to use the arms lodged in the Volunteer 
depot. Such a thing ought not, of course, 
to be done, except in great emergency; 
but when that emergency did occur there 
ought to be some power to turn to account 
the available resources of the country. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to order. There was no Question be- 
fore their Lordships. 

Lorp DUNSANY observed, that 1,500 
strangers had been assembled at Chester, 
presumably to commit high treason, but 
not a single arrest had been made. He 
did not blame the authorities for this, but 
he thought the circumstance suggested 
that there was some danger of extreme 
leniency in dealing with political crimes ; 
indeed, in Ireland political crime had al- 
most ceased to be regarded as crime. The 
leniency shown to political offenders had 
made it appear that high treason was 
about the safest thing in the world to in- 
dulge in; in fact, it required more courage 
to rob a henroost than to break into one 
of the Royal castles, 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
COLONIES. 


ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON, in moving 
an Address for certain Papers relating to 
the Church of England and Ireland in the 
Colonies, said, he might, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to state in a few words why he 
moved for these Papers at that period of 
the Session. Their Lordships would re- 
member that when the subject was last 
brought forward there was a general im- 
pression of the want of information which 
existed as to the actual condition of our 
colonial Churches ; and it was the general 
opinion that either by a Select Committee 
of their Lordships’ House, or some other 
way, more accurate information ought to 
be obtained about our colonial Churches, 
and the feelings of the colonists upon their 
connection‘with the Church at home, before 
any legislation should be attempted. He 
did not intend to say that Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State had departed from the 
understanding then arrived at, but un- 
doubtedly matters did not remain in statu 
quo, and considerable change had taken 
place ; so that they ought as soon as pos- 
sible to obtain such information as was 
necessary to the proper consideration of 
the subject. Their Lordships were aware 
that the colony of Natal was in a very 
curious state, and that in matters ecclesi- 
astical nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than the condition of the Church in that 
colony. Their Lordships were aware that 
the Bishop to whom he was referring had 
not only entirely lost the confidence of the 
great majority of the clergy of the diocese 
over which he had been sent to preside, 
but also that of the great majority of the 
clergy of the Church of England at home ; 
and, in his opinion, there had been good 
reason for the withdrawal of that confidence, 
since the system of theology propounded 
by the Bishop of Natal was not such as 
should be held by the chief pastor of one 
of our colonial Churches. In fact, he might 
venture to quote the words addressed by a 
noble Duke to the Bishop of Natal, “‘ My 
Lord, you have told us at very great length 
what you do not believe; it is high time 
you should tell us what you do believe.” 
A great deal of excitement prevailed in 
reference to this matter in the colonial 
Church, and, in fact, generally throughout 
the colony. He saw from a manuscript 
journal kept by a young clergyman resid- 
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ing in that diocese that anything more pain- 
ful than the party spirit existing in the 
colony with reference to this question could 
scarcely be conceived. He was bound to 
say that the party antagonistic to the Bishop 
did not appear to have shown any great 
wisdom in their actions, and he was sorry to 
find that the good cause had suffered from 
very bad handling. Under the cireum- 
stances to which he alluded, the Colonial 
Chaplain had thought himself justified in 
calling together a large assembly of the 
clergy of the diocese—excluding, of course, 
those who did not agree with his opinions 
—for the purpose of electing a successor 
to the Bishop of Natal, who still continued 
to hold Her Majesty’s letters patent. It 
was feedless to observe that a good deal 
of confusion had occurred on that occasion. 
Fourteen out of the eighteen clergy of the 
diocese having assembled, seven voted in 
favour of the appointment of a new Bishop 
—not exactly a new Bishop for the See of 
Natal, but a Bishop who should practically 
take the place of the Bishop of Natal—and 
seven against such a proceeding ; where- 
upon the Colonial Chaplain gave a casting 
vote in favour of proceeding to an election. 
He merely stated these matters to show 
the existence of a very complicated state 
of things, which had changed greatly since 
the close of the last Session. How the 
difficulties which existed were to be got 
over he would not pretend to say. His 
right rev. Brother the Bishop of Oxford 
had wisely told those who were about to 
a with their election that they had 

etter take no steps in the matter until all 
the legal questions had been settled. Un- 
fortunately, at the very moment when the 
election was about to take place the despatch 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
arrived, and was construed as giving some 
sanction to the proceedings. He had 
read the newspaper accounts of that des- 
patch, and, if they were correct, that 
document did not appear to him to jus- 
tify in any degree the construction that 
had been placed upon it; since it was 
based upon the sound principle that the 
Secretary of State would not interfere in 
any way in so delicate a matter. It was 
not for him to say whether it might not 
have been wiser on the part of the Seere- 
tary of State not to have answered the 
communications which had been addressed 
to him on the subject ; but the letter ap- 
peared to have been based upon a right 
principle in saying that there were courts 
of law which could decide whether this 
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gentleman was entitled to his salary; and 
if those courts did not put the question at 
rest there was their local Legislature, 
which could say whether the money voted 
for the salary of the Bishop had been mis- 
appropriated. He was therefore sure that 
the despatch had been misconstrued when 
it was said to have authorized the colonial 
clergy in proceeding to the election of a 
new Bishop. With regard to the second 
paper for which he moved—namely, the 
despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to the Lord Bishop 
of Montreal, relating to the appointment 
of a coadjutor Bishop of Niagara, dated the 
21st of November, 1866, he was ignorant 
of the grounds which had influenced the 
noble Earl in writing that despatch. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the Church of 
England ever since thé Reformation, no 
Bishop, either at home or in_ the colonies, 
can be consecrated without ler Majesty’s 
licence or mandate, and there was a passage 
in the Prayer Book enforcing that regula- 
tion ; the regulations of the Prayer Book 
were declared by the two Acts of Unifor- 
mity to be a part of the law of the land; 
and, therefore, before those regulations 
could be dispensed with, the colonial Legis- 
lature should state whether they intended 
to set aside the Act of Uniformity as re- 
garded the Church of England in Canada, 
His impression was that the Canadian Le- 
gislature had bound themselves to follow 
the regulations of the Prayer Book, and 
that they had incorporated the Act of 
Uniformity in their laws. However that 
might be, he ventured to entertain an opi- 
nion that, whether legal or not, it was very 
undesirable in this particular instance to 
permit the Bishop to have been consecrated 
without Her Majesty’s licence. He was 
aware that there were two cases in which 
Bishops had been consecrated without Her 
Majesty’s licence. The first was that of 
Bishop Mackenzie, who laid down his life 
in the wilds of Southern Africa, and whose 
memory was mourned and. regarded as 
sacred by a large portion of the Church of 
England ; and the second was that of 
Bishop Patterson, who was entitled to the 
highest respect for his self-denying efforts 
in the conversion of uncivilized races of the 
South Seas. With the exception of these 
two cases there was no instance of a Bishop 
having been consecrated to a home, colonial, 
or missionary district without the Royal 
licence or mandate. Bishop Tozer was 
consecrated under what was called the 
Jerusalem Consecration Act. The Church 
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of England in Canada had acquired great 
independence in consequence of the Acts 
of the local Legislature sanctioned by the 
Imperial Parliament, and by the approval 
of Her Majesty ; still, up to the present 
time, no Bishop had ever been consecrated 
in Canada without the Royal licence. He 
had no doubt the Colonial Secretary had 
sufficient reasons for the course he had 
adopted ; but he (the Bishop of London) 
thought it desirable it should be known 
what these reasons were, for he thought 
these were not times when it was desirable 
either for the clergy or laity that the Royal 
supremacy should be disregarded. He was 
aware that it would be said that once the 
Canadian Church had obtained the power 
of electing its own Bishops the granting a 
licence would be little more than a form ; 
yet he ventured to hope that in a form of 
this kind some principle was involved, 
especially when it was the only remaining 
tie between the two Churches. It was 
most desirable to maintain the connection 
between the Colonial and Home Church. 
There was another point to which reference 
had been made. He quite agreed it was 
most important that a tribute should be 
paid to the supremacy of the law. People 
should not be encouraged to suppose that 
the law of a Christian country, sanctioned 
by the State, should be lightly set aside 
by those who pleaded what they were 
pleased to call “a higher law ”—the higher 
law of the Church. The law passed by 
the Legislature of a Christian country, 
should have a binding force on the Church 
itself. There was another matter to which 
he must refer. He observed that the des- 
‘eaye was written on the 21st of Novem- 
er, and on the 5th of that month a most 


important judgment had been delivered in 
the Rolls’ Court, where it was laid down 
that it was a mistake to suppose that con- 
fusion had been introduced by the decision 


of the Privy Council. In point of fact, 
according to that decision, as he under- 
stood it, a Bishop of the colonial Church, 
appointed under Her Majesty’s letters 
patent, was very much the same as a 
Bishop at home. Her Majesty assigned 
him a district within which he should exer- 
cise his funetions, and even where there 
was an independent Legislature the Bishop 
might exercise power over the Church, with 
only this difference, that he could only 
exercise coercive jurisdiction through the 
agency of the civil courts, which would 
consider the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land as part of the compact under which 
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the clergyman and the Bishop had respec- 
tively acquired their several positions. 
Now, the words of the statute, according 
to the authority of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, seemed to be in exact contradic- 
tion of that decision. The decision of the 
Master of the Rolls had not been dis- 
puted ; no appeal had been taken, and 
it might be supposed by some that such 
was the law of the land. It was some- 
what curious, however, that the despatch 
made no reference to that judgment, 
which had been given a short time before 
it was written. He wished to say a few 
words on the subject of another paper for 
which he had moved. He was afraid the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) would 
hardly be able to produce all the papers, 
because, as he had been informed, the 
Returns were yet imperfect ; but if those 
which were in the Office were produced, 
they would form a very satisfactory con- 
tribution towards the solution of this great 
question. During the recess he had writ- 
ten a great many letters to the colonial 
Bishops and others connected with the 
colonies, that he might obtain information 
for himself and his right rev. Brethern 
with respect to the present complicated 
state of affairs in the colonial Ghureh. 
He had received answers to his letters 
from upwards of twenty dioceses ; and he 
could state that there was: by no means 
that unanimity on the part of the colonial 
churches, which had been represented last 
Session, as to the desirableness of sepa- 
rating from the Church of the mother 
country. In fact, it would be found that 
the majority was against that principle. 
It was by no means the feeling of those 
most interested in the welfare of the colo- 
nial Church. They understood what the 
Chureh at home was, and they had no 
desire to separate themselves from the 
system under which they and their fathers 
had lived. He believed nothing was held 
so sacred by the colonial Churches as 
their connection with the Church at home. 
Even the Metropolitical Churches had no 
general desire to separate from the 
home Church. The Metropolitical Churches 
were Canada, India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Australia. With regard to 
Canada, its position was so peculiar that 
it was to be expected that almost abso- 
lute independence would be claimed by the 
Church in that colony. In New Zealand 
it was said there had been a move- 
ment on the part of the Bishops to de- 
clare the Church altogether independent ; 
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but they had yet to learn that this step 
of the Bishops had been sanctioned by 
the Church of New Zealand. One of the 
Bishops, in a letter to him, had charac- 
terized the step as a most mischievous 
one. With regard to India, the last letter 
he had received from that eminent, large- 
hearted, and wise man, whose loss the 
whole Church was now mourning—he 
meant the late Metropolitan of India, Dr. 
Cotton—stated that he trusted, whatever 
was done elsewhere, no such principle 
would be introduced into the Church of 
India. The Bishop of Ceylon also wrote 
to him saying that it was entirely a mis- 
take to suppose that the Church of India 
wished to be separated from the Church 
at home. With respect to Australia, 
which from many circumstances was sup- 
posed to be hostile to the connection with 
the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, it was his impression from letters 
he had received that there existed in that 
dependency the strongest feeling for the 
maintenance of that connection. He had 
letters sent from the diocese of Adelaide 
and from the diocese of Melbourne, and 
he would read certain resolutions adopted 
ata Church meeting in Melbourne. They 
were in these terms— 

“That in the opinion of the assembly any 
Imperial legislation calculated to loosen the 
connection between the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland and the body of Christians in 
Victoria professing to belong to that Church 
would be highly injurious. That in the opinion 
of this assembly the principal points to be 
kept in view towards maintaining such connec- 
tion are,—1: The preservation of the Church 
in this colony as an integral portion of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, although 
not connected with the State as an Established 
Church. 2. The appointment of Bishops to the 
United Church of England and Ireland in Vic- 
toria, according to a uniform rule, so as to 
avoid the danger of several individuals claiming 
simultaneously to be Bishops of the same diocese. 
3. An appeal in all ecclesiastical causes to the 
supreme ecclesiastical tribunal of the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” 


Ile thought, then, that he had a right to 
say that it was requisite to have this great 
question clearly settled. It would be 
satisfactory if before the close of the 
Session some of the high legal authorities 
in their Lordships’ House would state what 
was the real and actual condition of the 
Church of England in their several colo- 
nies. The right rev. Prelate concluded 
by moving an Address for— 

Despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 


for the Colonies to the Officer administering the 
Government of Natal on the subject of the 
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Colonial Chaplaincy in that Colony, dated 12th 
August, 1866: Also, 

Despatch of Iler Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to the Lord Bishop of Montreal 
relating to the appointment of a Coadjutor Bishop 
je Niagara, dated 21st November, 1866: And 

80, 

Copies of any Returns which have been made 
in answer to Questions lately issued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State in reference to the Con- 
dition and Circumstances of the United Church 
of England and Ireland in the Colonies.—( The 
Bishop of London.) 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had no objection to produce the Papers 
for which the right rev. Prelate had 
moved. The Returns were not in a com- 
plete state; but he should be happy to 
lay on the table such of them as were in 
the possession of the Colonial Office. In 
reference, however,’ to what had fallen 
from the right rev. Prelate, he was not 
prepared to admit that there was an un- 
derstanding last Session that this matter 
should be submitted to the consideration of 
a Committee. A question was indeed asked 
with respect to a Bill brought in by his 
right hon. Predecessor in the Colonial Office, 
and he then stated that he would not proceed 
with that Bill, but that during the recess he 
would consider the propriety of legislation 
on the subject, and would be prepared in 
the present Session to state what course 
he would pursue. He now took this op- 
portunity of giving notice that he would 
very shortly lay before the House a mea- 
sure which would deal with the principal 
difficulties which, in his opinion, were to 
be contended with in reference to the con- 
dition of the Church in the colonies ; and 
it would then be for the House to deter- 
mine whether that measure was sufficient 
for the purpose, or whether it would be 
desirable to appoint a Committee or take 
any other step. The right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of London) stated that in the 
course of the autumn he had issued circular 
letters to the colonial Bishops and to some 
other persons. He had no doubt that the 
drawing up of those communications was 
very carefully considered, not only by the 
right rev. Prelate, but by other Members 
of the right rev. Bench, But after the 
statement just made, he should be glad 
to see the letters, and to know the colo- 
nies to which they were addressed ;—for, 
as their Lordships were aware, there was 
a material difference in respect to this 
matter between Crown colonies and other 
colonies; and to know to what other per- 
sons they were sent besides the colonial 
Bishops. The right rev. Prelate had 
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moved for a copy of the despatch ad- 
dressed to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Natal respecting transactions which arose 
in that colony, and had also asked whe- 
ther the despatch to which that was an 
answer could be produced. If he re- 
membered rightly, the last-mentioned des- 
patch was addressed to his predecessor 
in office, and he was not prepared to say 
off-hand how far it was possible to produce 
it; but he should be very happy to lay it 
on the table if he found that there was no 
objection to its production. He would 
state the circumstances under which his 
own despatch was written. In consequence 
of certain writings, believed to be of an 
heretical tendency, Bishop Gray, in his 
supposed capacity of Metropolitan, pro- 
nounced a decree of deposition upon Dr. 
Colenso in his supposed capacity of suffra- 
gan Bishop. The question came by refer- 
ence before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and by the judgment of 
that tribunal the deposition was declared 
to be invalid. Failing therefore in this, 
Bishop Gray had recourse to the spiritual 
and only remaining weapon at his com- 
mand, and pronounced a sentence of ex- 
communication upon Dr. Colenso. Mr. 
Green, dean of the cathedral and Colonial 
Chaplain, to whose office a salary of £100 
was attached by vote of the local Legisla- 
ture, in obedience to the orders of Bishop 
Gray, published the sentence of excommu- 
nication, and refused to hold intercourse 
with Dr. Colenso as his spiritual superior. 
On this Dr. Colenso applied to the civil 
authorities to mulet Mr. Green of his 
salary, and to enforce obedience to him by 
deprivation. That application he (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) declined to endorse. It was, 
fortunately, not his duty to interfere in 
this most unhappy dissension, and he was 
not prepared to set in motion the secular 
arm at Dr. Colenso’s request, and to curtail 
the clergy of Natal of any liberty which 
the recent judgment of the Privy Council 
had conferred upon them, either in ac- 
knowledging or in not acknowledging Dr. 
Colenso as their spiritual superior. But 
he could not leave this part of the question 
without bearing his testimony to the un- 
happy and most mischievous position of 
affairs at the Cape on this question. That 
position was greatly aggravated by the per- 
plexity that now beset the legal bearings 
of the case. There were no less than three 
most important judgments pronounced by 
three eminent Members of their Lordships’ 
House, all upon ecclesiastical questions, 
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and all at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
Long’s Case Lord Kingsdown laid down 


the law that the Church of England, in 
the colony in which the case arose, stood 
in precisely the same position as the Church 
of any other denomination of Christians— 
neither in a better nor a worse; and that 
differences between the Bishop and the 
clergy must be decided by reference to 
the civil courts upon the principle of a 
contract, expressed or implied, and exactly 
as the case of a Wesleyan or Roman Ca- 
tholic body would be decided by a reference 
to the terms of the trust-deed. That judg- 
ment was perfectly clear and intelligible. 
Again, there was, two years ago, a second 
judgment pronounced by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, with the 
principles laid down in which their Lord- 
ships were familiar. Those principles 
were that, in a colony which happened to 
be possessed of an independent Legislature 
antecedent to the issue of letters patent, it 
was not competent for the Crown to create 
a bishopric with a territorial sphere of 
action, and that, even assuming it to be 
competent to it to create such a bishopric, 
it was impossible for it to convey to the 
Bishop any coercive authority or jurisdic- 
tion, That judgment, also, was perfectly 
clear and intelligible. But within the last 
few months a judgment had been pro- 
nounced by the noble and learned Lord the 
Master of the Rolls which he did not think 
he mis-interpreted when he spoke of it as 
laying down the doctrine that it was com- 
petent for the Crown to create a bishopric 
in such a colony; and that, although it 
might not be possible for it to confer coer- 
cive power on the Bishop, yet that he 
would have recourse to the civil courts of 
the colony for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience to his orders. In fact, that 
judgment went to lay down the principle 
broadly and distinetly that the Bishops of 
the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, and the Bishops of the Anglican 
Chureh, as it was called in the colonies, 
differed from one another in no other re- 
spect than that the former had the Eccle- 
siastical Courts to fall back upon, and the 
other the colonial courts. He (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) would not have the presump- 
tion to set up his own opinion on the sub- 
ject; but it was, he contended, in the opi- 
nion of ninety-nine laymen out of every 
hundred—he should hardly be far wrong 
if he added, in the opinion of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred lawyers also—im- 
possible to reconcile that judgment with 
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the others to which he had just referred, 
Indeed, it appeared to him that there 
was a conflict between them as great 
as the English language was capable of 
expressing. It would, under those cireum- 
stances, he thought, be very desirable that 
we should have some light thrown upon 
the subject, and see whether these-judg- 
ments were actually at variance, for the 
matter involved the highest interests of 
both the clergy and the laity. Having 
said thus much with respect to the question 
of Natal, he should next touch upon the 
last point which the right rev. Prelate had 
brought under the notice of the House— 
the letter to the Bishop of Montreal rela- 
tive to the appointment of a coadjutor 
Bishop of Niagara, for which he had 
moved. On that point the right rev. Pre- 
late had taken him rather severely to task, 
and he felt it therefore necessary to explain 
to the House the circumstances under which 
that letter was written. The Bishop of 
Toronto being, as he believed, of great age 
and infirm in health, had become unequal 
to the discharge of the duties of his dio- 
cese. He had accordingly been informed 
by the Bishop of Montreal that a coadjutor 
Bishop had been elected by the Diocesan 


Synod of Toronto, and it was proposed to 
him that he should advise the Crown to 
issue the usual mandate for his appoint- 


ment. He (the Earl of Carnarvon), how- 
ever, declined to issue that mandate, and 
the right rev. Prelate complained that in 
doing so he had been guilty of a great 
error. Now, he had been induced to act 
as he had done in the matter, after giving 
the matter very great consideration, first 
of all, because the position of the Canadian 
Church was a peculiar one, amounting, 
in fact, to one of virtual independence. It 
had been the gradual growth of years. 
In 1851 an Act was passed which, after 
reciting in the preamble that the recog- 
nition of equality among all religious de- 
nominations was a principle of colonial 
legislation, proceeded to make several en- 
actments taking away from the Crown 
certain powers. In 1854 another Act 
was passed, in the third clause of which 
it was distinctly laid down that it was 
desirable to remove in the colony all con- 
nection between Church and State. That 
Act of 1854, he might add, was no other 
than that which provided for the secular- 
ization of the clergy reserves in Canada. 
In consequence of that Act Mr. Labouchere, 
then Seeretary of State, pointed out in a 
despatch to Sir Edmund Head, Governor 
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General of Canada, the fairness and expe- 
diency of removing all restrictions upon the 
Church now that all advantages had been 
taken away. Accordingly, two years after 
another Act was passed giving the Church 
in that colony the most complete and ample 
powers of self-government. It was the 
charter of the Canadian Church: it en- 
abled the Church to adopt regulations for 
the enforcement of discipline, and for the 
appointment, deposition, deprivation, or re- 
moval of any. person holding office therein, 
The Act was somewhat new at the time 
of its passing, and some doubts existed as 
to its validity, and the unusual course was 
adopted of sending it by reference to the 
Privy Council. Before that tribunal the 
case was argued by two eminent lawyers— 
the present Attorney General and Sir 
Roundell Palmer, and the result was that 
the validity of the Act was confirmed 
and that it received the sanction of Her 
Majesty. 

Lorp TAUNTON: Was not the refer- 
ence to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Yes, 
and ever since the passing of the Act 
Bishops had been elected with complete 
freedom, and the fullest measure of Church 
government in Church matters has not only 
been accorded to but actually enjoyed by 
the Church in Canada. Letters patent 
and the mandate still continued, however, 
as part of the procedure; but successive 
Law Officers, having regard to the facts 
which he had just mentioned, had raised 
objection to the issue of letters patent as 
being no longer necessary—delay and in- 
convenience were found to attend their 
issue ; and accordingly, in 1863, they were 
abandoned by the late Duke of Newcastle, 
and nothing but the mandate remained, 
Looking, then, to the complete independ- 
ence of the Church of Canada, and the cir- 
cumstances which he had stated, he (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) had declined to advise 
the Crown to issue the mandate in the 
ease to which the right rev. Prelate had 
called their Lordships’ attention. There 
were other considerations, also, which he 
thought justified him in taking that course. 
He had to take into account the recent 
judgment pronounced by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and to bear 
in mind that that judgment declared that 
in colonies possessing an independent Le- 
gislature—as Canada did—it was beyond 
the competence of the Crown to create 
any bishopric with a territorial sphere of 
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action. He could, under those circum- 
stances, only come to one conclusion, and 
that was, that it was not the part of the 
Crown to interfere in the creation of a 
new Bishop or bishopric in the present in- 
stance ; and that it was not consistent 
with the dignity of the Crown that he 
should advise Her Majesty to issue a man- 
date which was not worth the paper on 
which it was written, and which, if sent 
out to Canada, might be disregarded. The 
right rev. Prelate appeared to attach great 
weight to the issue of those mandates; 
but he (the Earl of Carnarvon) did not 
think it was really of so much importance 
as he seemed to imagine. The mandate 
was obligatory under the rubric, and the 
rubric was binding under the Act of Uni- 
formity. That Act was, no doubt, very 
binding in this country; but when the 
right rev. Prelate said that it was of full 
force in the colonies, he stated that which 
he (the Earl of Carnarvon) believed no 
constitutional lawyer would endorse. The 
mandate for the consecration of a Bishop 
here was a very different document from 
that which was applicable there. The 
mandate for the consecration of a Bishop 
in this country was regulated by the 
Statute of Henry VIII. That Act laid 
down a long series of proceedings. It 
provided for the Royal Licence, the let- 
ters missive, and lastly, the mandate. But 
when a Bishop was consecrated in the co- 
lonies, there being no dean and chapter, 
there could be no congé d’élire, there 
were no letters missive ; and hence por- 
tions were struck out of the mandate, and 
the mandate itself would go out altogether 
a different document. And, therefore, if 
the right rev. Prelate relied on that Act as 
making it necessary to issue a mandate, 
the Act proved a great deal too much, 
for it also made necessary the Royal 
Licence and letters dimissory. Through- 
out the whole of this matter, which 
he well knew deserved careful attention, 
he had acted under the guidance of the 
Law Officers of the Crown ; and so anxious 
had he been to obtain their fall concur- 
rence that when the recent judgment was 
given by the noble and learned Lord the 
Master of the Rolls, he referred the case 
back again to the Law Officers, before 
writing to the Bishop of Montreal, in order 
that there might be no danger of mistake 
in the matter. The opinion of the Law 
Officers only referred to the case of the 
Canadian Church, but he had no reason to 
doubt that it was equally applicable to 
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other Churches similarly circumstanced ; 
and, without pledging himself to adopt 
any particular line of action, he enter- 
tained little doubt that in a similar case 
he should act upon precisely similar 
principles. There was this distinction to 
be observed: if it were desired that the 
consecration of a colonial Bishop should 
take place in England, then he freely ad- 
mitted that the Royal mandate must be 
issued to the Archbishop, in order to 
untie the hands of the Archbishop and to 
enable him to perform the office; but if 
the consecration was to be in the colonies, 
as in this Canadian case, then he should 
not advise the Crown to issue the man- 
date. He would have been glad to pause 
here ; but he was bound to say two or 
three words upon another point raised 
in the course of the debate. The right 
rev. Prelate who had moved for these 
documents had found great fault with him 
on account of some supposed desire on 
his part to separate the colonial Church 
from the Chureh as by law established in 
this country. He (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
begged to assure the right rev. Prelate 
that he was actuated by no such desire ; 
he simply accepted things as he found 
them ; and in all civil and temporal mat- 
ters he did practically find that the colonial 
Church was entirely separated from the 
Established Church in this country. As to 
spiritual matters, that was a wholly differ- 
ent question. There never, probably, was a 
time when on the part of the colonial Church 
there existed a stronger desire to main- 
tain the same standard of faith and unity 
of doctrine with the Established Church in 
this country. But as to identity in temporal 
matters, that had entirely vanished, and it 
was idle to talk of it. Not a single Church 
of the colonies was at this moment an Es- 
tablished Church. Canada, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Adelaide, South Australia, 
one after another had repudiated the 
idea of anything like an Established 
Church; and matters had gone so far 
that in South Australia, if he remembered 
rightly, the Legislature had absolutely 
refused, on one occasion, to pass an Act 
merely referring to the Church of England 
because it might seem to give a legal 
existence to it. Therefore, the colonial 
Church at this moment was entirely in 
the position of a voluntary association, as 
Lord Kingsdown had described it; it was 
precisely in the same position as the Wes- 
leyan body, the Roman Catholics, or the 
Baptists—neither better nor worse than 
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they were. The right rev. Prelate had 
spoken of the Royal supremacy. That 
was a delicate matter to touch upon, and 
a layman approaching its consideration 
could only speak of it with the greatest 
diffidence. It might not be very easy 
even in England to define all the powers 
of the Royal supremacy, which were cir- 
eumscribed and limited by various Acts of 
Parliament. But he had no hesitation in 
saying that in those colonies which were 
possessed of independent Legislatures the 
real powers of the Royal supremacy had 
not been exercised, and it might fairly 
be presumed did not exist. He believed 
that noble and learned Lords generally 
would be disposed to agree in this— 
that the Royal prerogative consisted, 
speaking broadly, of three great powers ; 
the power of convening ecclesiastical convo- 
cations, synods, or assemblies—whichever 
they might be called—the disposal of ec- 
clesiastical causes in Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and lastly, the appointment of Bishops. 
The power of convening ecclesiastical con- 
vocations and synods he believed had never 
once been exercised in any single colony ; 
the decision of ecclesiastical causes in Ec- 
clesiastical Courts had been pronounced by 
lawyers over and over agair to be wholly 
beyond the competence of the Crown in 
those colonies; the appointment of Bishops 
was the only power exercised, and that 
rather by way of patronage than as any part 
of the supremacy. But by the recent judg- 
ment of the Privy Council even the power 
as to the appointment of Bishops was cur- 
tailed and reduced to the merest shadow of 
right. Therefore, as far as the Royal su- 
premacy went, it was really a misuse of the 
term to speak of it as applied to any of the 
colonies. It was not desirable that Par- 
liament should mix itself up with questions 
of this kind, or to appear to side either 
with a party in this country or the colo- 
nies, The only principle for which he 
had contended was this—that Parliament 
must be exceedingly jealous of doing any- 
thing which could in any way interfere 
with that principle of colonial indepen- 
dence which had been so constantly laid 
down and so solemnly and deliberately 
sanctioned. Persons might talk of wish- 
ing not to separate the colonial Church 
from the Established Church of England ; 
but if those words meant anything they 
really meant an attempt to build up again, 
on the wreck of Churches thrown down by 
the colonies themselves, a superstructure 
of endowment and privilege, Anybody 
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who knew anything of colonial feeling, and 
the tenour of colonial society, must know 
that such a design it would be utterly im- 
possible to carry out. If the point sought 
to be accomplished were for the benefit of 
the Church of England, it would be held, 
and not without reason, to be unfair to 
other denominations to place the Church 
of England in a position of superiority to 
any other religious body in the colonies, 
If, on the other hand, it would not be for 
the benefit of the Church of England, then 
it would be unjust to impose on her growth 
and free action restrictions which were no 
longer balanced by correlative advantages, 
So much for the temporal connection be- 
tween the two Churches. As regarded their 
spiritual affinity, not a single line could be 
brought forward to show that the warmth 
of feeling of the colonial Church for the 
Church of England had in any way abated. 
On the contrary, he believed that the spi- 
ritual ties uniting the colonial to the 
Established Church in this country were 
stronger now than they had almost ever 
been, and that in spite of the unhappy 
dissensions of which so much was fre- 
quently made. He was disposed to be- 
lieve that the ardour of their attachment 
for the religion of the mother Church had 
increased, and would continue to increase, 
just as the loyalty and affection of the 
colonists for the mother country itself had 
kept pace with the generosity and freedom 
of the gifts made to them in matters of 
purely temporal government. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, there was 


in the Colonies. 


no such necessary inconsistency between 
the judgments of his noble and learned 
Friend Lord Romilly, and that delivered by 
Lord Westbury on behalf of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as was 
supposed by the noble Earl the Secretary 


for the Colonies. The Bishop of Natal 
claimed, by virtue of his letters patent 
and his consecration as Bishop, pursuant 
to the Queen’s mandate, to be entitled 
to the enjoyment of a certain trust fund 
in this country, which had been created 
for the endowment of a Bishop of that 
colony, and the judgment of his noble and 
learned Friend the Master of the Rolls— 
whether right or wrong he did not say— 
was that there was nothing in the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council to disentitle 
him. There was a passage in the judg- 
ment delivered by his noble and learned 
Friend the Master of the Rolls that had 
been misinterpreted. That passage was 
as follows :— 
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* On this subject an expression has been made 
use of in the judgment given in the latter case 
before the Privy Council, which is, I think, liable 
to be misunderstood, and which it is essential to 
notice. It is there stated to this effect :—The 
Lord Chancellor who delivered the judgment, 
having observed that after a colony has received 
legislative institutions’ the Crown stands in the 
same relation to that colony as it does to the 
United Kingdom, proceeds thus :—‘It may be 
true that the Crown, as legal head of the Church, 
has a right to command the consecration of a 
Bishop, but it has no power to assign him any 
diocese or give him any sphere of action within 
the United Kingdom.’ ” 


Taken by itself, it might appear as if his 
noble and learned Friend bad expressed 
some opinion with regard to the validity of 
the Bishop’s appointment or jurisdiction ; 
whereas it would be seen by the whole 
tenour of the judgment that the only ques- 
tion for his decision, and the only question 
which was, in fact, decided by him, was 
whether the Bishop of Natal, in the equi- 
vocal position in which he then stood, was 
entitled by virtue of the Queen’s Jetters 
patent to the income of certain trust funds, 
Whether his noble and learned Friend was 
right in the judgment or not he would not 
venture to say, particularly as he might be 
called on, as a Member of their Lordships’ 
House, to give his opinion hereafter on the 
ease. But he thought it only fair to his 
noble and learned Friend that an erroneous 
construction should not be put upon the 
terms of that judgment. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS said, that the 
question which had been brought before the 
Master of the Rolls was not one of doctrine; 
but the point for his decision as an Equity 
Judge was merely whether the Bishop of 
Natal did or did not continue to be the 
c’estuiqui trust of certain funds, and the 
noble and learned Lord had decided the 
point in the affirmative ; but he had nothing 
to do with the question of doctrine. It 
was competent to those persons who might 
be dissatisfied with his judgment to appeal 
either to the Lords Justices or to the House 
of Lords direct, who would then be enabled 
to pronounce a clear decision on the case. 

Lorpv TAUNTON said, he had listened 
with great satisfaction to the just, the true, 
and the statesmanlike principles which had 
been laid down by the noble Earl the Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies ; and he 
should have much more confidence in the 
decisions of a responsible Minister, acting 
under the advice of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, and with that respect for colo- 
nial liberties which the noble Earl had 
manifested, than in any conclusions t» 
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which a Committee of the House could come 
to. When they talked about the Church 
of the colonies they should remember that 
they referred to communities of very dif- 
ferent characters. They sometimes talked 
of India as a colony. But India was no 
colony ; it was a great Empire, and the 
position of a Church of England Bishop 
in it was very different from one in an 
ordinary colony. He could understand the 
Church deriving some benefit from its con- 
nection with the State in India; but when 
they came to the case of our great populous 
colonies, those who cared for the true in- 
terests of the Church of England would 
scrupulously avoid putting it in any posi- 
tion where it might seem to be at variance 
with the general community amongst which 
it was placed. When it fell to his Lord 
Taunton’s lot, as Secretary of State, to deal 
with the Church of England in Canada, 
the proposal to sever it from the Church of 
England was accepted by the unanimous 
vote of every member of the Church of 
England in the Canadian Legislature, and 
with the full concurrence of the Bishops. 
It was also recommended by the able Go- 
vernor of the colony Sir Edmund Head, 
who said it was-a great concession on the 
part of the colonial Parliament that it 
should have consented to mention the 
Church of England in a statute at all, so 
jealous—so absurdly jealous perhaps—was 
it of putting the Church of England in a 
different position from that of any other 
religious body. He (Lord Taunton) was 
sincerely attached to the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England ; and not 
less as a member of that Church than as a 
Minister of the Crown had he laboured to 
promote the passing of that Act. But then 
it was said that it was an object of great 
importance to keep up the supremacy of 
the Crown. In the mother country he be- 
lieved he was as jealous of maintaining 
unimpaired the Royal supremacy as any 
man. He looked upon it as the shield of 
the laity, and as being absolutely necessary, 
not for the restraint merely, but for the 
support of the Church of England, and 
that to remove it would be dangerous to 
the Church as an institution. But the case 
as regarded the colonies was totally dif- 
ferent. Nothing could be more unjust or 
unfair to the Church of England in the 
colonies than at once to divest her of the 
advantages which she might have derived 
from her connection with the State, and to 
strip her of the revenues which at one time 
she had enjoyed in nearly all the colonies, 
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and then to fetter her with the restrictions 
which belonged to her former condition. 
There was no one in their Lordships’ House 
from whom he differed with greater con- 
cern than the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of London) ; but he had imported into the 
consideration of the question too much of 


principles and sentiments, most valuable as. 


applied to the Church at home, but having 
no application whatever to the state of 
things existing in the colonies. Ue (Lord 
Taunton) could not but rejoice at any 
voluntary consultation that might take 
place between the scattered branches of 
the Anglican communion and the Church 
of this country, but in order to this every- 
thing in the shape of authority on the part 
of the Church here must be put aside. 
As for the danger of the latter departing 
from her doctrines, they had a remarkable 
instance to the contrary in the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. The mem- 


bers of that Church owed us no obedience, 
yet their views and opinions were sound, 
and they were amenable to discipline among 
themselves. He was rejoiced to know that 
the members of that Church were increas- 
ing in number, and that they formed the 
most respectable part of the community to 


which they belonged. It was through such 
channels as these that the Church of Eng- 
land was able to spread her doctrines to 
all parts of the world, and he was happy 
in knowing that this was not the least of 
the blessings which the Anglo-Saxon race 
conferred upon mankind. He hoped that 
the measure of the Government when intro- 
duced would go far towards clearing away 
the difficulties which now beset the question. 

Tue Arcusisnor or YORK said, he 
had given private notice to the noble Earl 
of his intention to move for abstracts of 
letters patent and other documents relating 
to the present legal position of the Charch 
of England—a Motion he might not have 
made if he had not known that the mate- 
rials already existed. It might be in the 
remembrance of their Lordships that in 
the course of the discussion of last Ses- 
sion on the petition of a certain bene- 
volent lady (Miss Burdett Coutts) who 
had largely contributed to the foundation 
of colonial bishoprics, he took occasion 
to move that the petition, together with 
the whole of the subject of the colonial 
Church, should be referred to a Select 
Committee. No objections to such a 
course was offered at the time, and the 
change of Government which shortly after- 
wards ensued alone prevented this Motion 
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being pressed. He had since been asked 
by lay Peers on both sides of the House 
to repeat his Motion for a Committee, 
which was not to stand in the way of 
legislation, nor to usurp the functions 
of that House, but to procure more infor- 
mation for their guidance. His opinion 
had not been the least altered upon two 
points—namely, that there was at the 
present moment a great injustice, and that 
there was a great want of information. 
That there was a great injustice no one 
could deny that had paid the least atten- 
tion to the legal decision which had lately 
taken place. Two Bishops at least had 
been plunged into litigation and difficulties, 
from which they could not see any pros- 
pect of immediate deliverance. These two 
Bishops had gone out to the colonies upon 
the faith of letters patent under the Great 
Seal of England that they had had certain 
dioceses allotted to them; and it was 
certain that they had given up benefices 
in England where they might have lived 
in peace. But it was not merely a ques- 
tion of civil, it was really a question of 
most important spiritual right ; and at the 
present moment the colonial Churches 
were waiting with the utmost anxiety for 
the determination of the question whether 
they should or should not have guaranteed 
to them union with the Church of Eng- 
land, the use of the same Articles, and 
the same form of worship—whether, in 
short, colonists going forth from this coun-. 
try should or should not bear with them 
the same spiritual privileges as those which 
they had enjoyed at home? There was 
also injustice to persons like the benevolent 
lady whose case had been brought before 
the House last year, in delaying the set- 
tlement of the question, There was also 
a wrong to the Crown itself, whose dignity 
must be compromised by its being left in 
the position of inflicting a great wrong 
upon many of itssubjects. But was there 
difficulty as well as wrong? No one could 
doubt that. The noble Lord had given 
an interpretation of the two judgments he 
had quoted, which he (the most rev. Pre- 
late) should be delighted to think was 
correct ; but, speaking as an ignorant lay- 
man, he could not reconcile them. There 
are three judgments to be harmonised— 
that given in Long’s Case, that in Bishop 
Colenso against the Bishop of Cape Town, 
and that in Bishop Colenso against the 
Colonial Bishopries Council. In Long’s 
Case, and in the second Case of Dr. Co- 
lenso — in the first judgment and the 
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third — there was a substantial agree- 
ment — namely, that the Church of Eng- 
land in the colonies stood on the same 
footing as any other religious body, but 
when he came to the third decision the 
case seemed to be quite different. Thus, 
by the first and second it appeared that 
the Queen could not create a diocese ; 
but the third seemed to say that it was 
possible for Her Majesty to give ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in the colonies. The two 
first judgments said that a colonial Bishop 
could have no coercive jurisdiction ; but the 
third stated that he had power over his 
clergy to the extent of depriving them by 
his inherent powers and the rules existing 
in his community. He (the Archbishop of 
York) did not say that his views were 
right, but they were at least not singular ; 
for an eminent lawyer had written a 
pamphlet, in which he showed that the 
three decisions could not be brought into 
harmony. Again, in the Case of ‘‘ Camp- 
bell ». Shaw,” which ‘was the judgment on 
which all the subsequent ones had turned, 
it was laid down that when a colony had 
obtained ‘‘ representative ”’ institutions the 
power of the Crown passed away ; but the 
more recent decision had altered the phrase 
in *‘legislative’’ institutions, and this 
would include a Crown Council, such as 
actually existed in the diocese of Natal, 
under the Queen’s patent, at the time that 
Bishop Colenso’s patent was issued. Thus 
it had come to be held that the existence 
of a Crown Council, resting on no stronger 
foundation than a Royal patent, invalidated 
a subsequent Royal patent; and that the 
first having invalidated the second was then 
re-called, and the whole thing vanished 
like adream. He did think it very de- 
sirable that, before proceeding to legis- 
late, they should obtain better information, 
and that the proposed Bill, before it passed, 
should go before a Select Committee, in 
order that the opinions of all classes, and 
especially of the colonists themselves, 
might be taken upon the subject. 

Tue BisHop or OXFORD said, there 
was one reason in particular why he wished 
to address a few words to their Lordships 
on that occasion—namely, that it would 
have been a matter of regret to him if the 
debate had come to a conclusion without 
any Member of the Episcopal Bench en- 
dorsing those sentiments of liberality to- 
wards the colonies and of earnest desire 
for the freedom of religion amoyg those 
communities which had been that evening 
expressed by the noble Earl the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies and from a noble 
Lord who had formerly occupied the same 
post (Lord Taunton). He had listened to 
the speeches of those two noble Lords with 
intense satisfaction, for they manifested 
a perfect disentanglement from those cob- 
webs that usually beset the minds of those 
who approached this question, and evi- 
dently bespoke a strong sympathy with _ 
the colonies, and a determination to look 
difficulties in the face, and to acknowledge 
the actual state of things, instead of en- 
deavouring to talk that state of things 
away. The speech of the noble Earl the 
Secretary for the Colonies was an admir- 
able comment upon the whole case; and 
his noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Cranworth) had spoken of the general 
agreement between the two judgments 
which had been delivered in the courts. 
To those judgments, of course, they must 
bow; but what he complained of was the 
obiter dicta which ran through them, and 
which were not entitled to the same shield 
of invulnerability as the judgments of the 
Courts were. It should be remembered 
that the Church of England in the colo- 
nies was a purely voluntary body, like the 
Wesleyans or any other body of religionists 
—having an internal regulation of its own, 
but having no connection with the Crown 
except as being subjects of the Sovereign. 
It was a misapprehension to suppose that 
the Church in the colonies had the same 
power of appeal to the Privy Council as 
the Church at home. The Queen’s supre- 
macy was an essential part of an Estab- 
lished Church; but what was the meaning 
of an Established Church? That it was 
a corporate body possessing property? No; 
it meant that instead of being merely a 
voluntary and tolerated society, it was a 
legal corporation with internal powers 
which were recognised by the Queen’s 
Courts. It had been decided that the 
Queen could not create the smallest spirit- 
ual court in the colonies. To ask the 
colonists to look for a remedy in the su- 
premacy of the Crown was to offer to them 
an illusion. The Metropolitan in New 
Zealand finding that he had no power 
under his letters patent, the Synod came 
to a unanimous agreement to adopt the 
formularies and professions of faith of the 
Church of England, and bound themselves 
never to make any alterations unless there 
were previous alterations made at home. 
The connection between the colonial Church 
and the Church at home was not to be 
maintained by illusory documents or high- 
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sounding claims. It was to be maintained 
by allowing the Church in the colonies to 
develop for itself the true Church of Eng- 
land temper, doctrine, profession of faith, 
and internal government ; thus giving it 
the help they could give it to stand up 
among free men there, itself there a free 
Church, among free religionists a free re- 
ligion. They must not put them off from 
what would be an abiding reality and teach 
them to trust to what, when they came to 
try it, would prove a broken reed. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
wished by all means to maintain the con- 
nection between the colonial Churches and 
the Church at home; and the greatest 
security for this was to maiutain for both 
the same ultimate court of appeal. No 
doubt there were difficulties, but they 
should struggle with them manfully rather 
than ‘‘cut the painter,’’ and throw the 
small Churches loose to all the chances of 
their own organization and without refer- 
ence to the great metropolitan authority 
at home. There was no place where the 
Church of England was so popular, or 
where there was so distinct a recognition 
of all her organization, as in Melbourne. 
The colonists there had petitioned the 
House of Commons and Her Majesty that 
they might not lose this bond of connection, 
to which they attached the very highest 
importance. It would be a most unstates- 
manlike and unkind way of treating them 
to refuse the boon they asked and leave 
them unprotected, unassisted, and un- 
guided. Possibly, it might be better to 
leave some of the larger colonies alone ; 
but they should hear what each had to say, 
and adapt their remedy to the particular 
case. He hoped the Bill would be submit- 
ted to the consideration of a Committee. 

Tne Bisnor or LONDON, in reply, 
said, he was quite ready to place in 
the hands of the noble Karl the corre- 
spondence he had with the Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deacons, and Registrars 
in the colonies, which might be made 
ayy if it was considered advisable. He 

ad heard it stated with the greatest satis- 
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faction that the step taken in not issuing 
a licence for the Canadian Bishop was 


not to form a precedent. At all events, 
Canada was entirely an exceptional case. 
He thought they did require further infor- 
mation before proceeding to legislate. The 
matter was so complicated that every 
colony must be dealt with according to its 
peculiar characteristics, and he hoped that 
when the Bill was brought forward they 
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would not be all treated in the same 
manner. 


Motion agreed to. 


RECOVERY OF CERTAIN DEBTS (scoTLanD) 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to facilitate the Recovery of certain 
Debts in the Sheriff Courts in Scotland—Was 
presented by The Lorp Cuancetior; read 1*, 
(No. 14.) 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill relating to the Consecration of Church- 
yards—Was presented by The Lord Repgspae ; 
read 1*. (No. 15.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 15, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Sackville 
George Stopford, esquire, for Northampton 
County (Northern Division), 

Pusuic Burs—Resolutions in Committec—Duty 
on Dogs; Sugar Duties.—Resolutions [Feb- 
ruary 14] reported. 

Ordered— Execution of Deeds*® ; Spiritual Desti- 
tution*, 

First Reading—Execution of Deeds * [26]; Spi- 
ritual Destitution * [27]. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I shall be glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Walpole) will state to the 
House, What information he has received 
from Ireland since yesterday respecting 
the events which are passing in that coun- 
try ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: The information 
which I have received since yesterday is 
this. The armed bodies whom I men- 
tioned yesterday as marching upon Kil- 
larney doubled back when they were 
within fourteen miles of that town, and 
then went to Toomies Wood. Brigadier 
General Horsford had so large a force that 
he was not merely able to follow them, but, 
I believe, he also expected to be able to 
surround the wood ; and therefore it may 
be considered that this movement at any 
rate is now pretty nearly, if not quite, 
put a stop to. No other intelligence has 
reached’ the Home Office of an authentic 
kind, excepting that the information which 
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comes from the Irish Government adds 
emphatically that it may be considered 
that the present movement in the south- 
western part of Ireland is completely 
arrested, 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther the telegraphic wires have been cut 
in different places, as is stated in the pub- 
lic papers ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I have seen it stated 
in the public papers that such is the case, 
but I have myself received no information 
to that effect, and therefore I cannot say 
one way or the other. 

CotoneEL FRENCH: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman state whether there is any 
foundation for the statement that the 
Fenians were as numerous as 800 ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: No telegram that I 
have received has mentioned the number, 
and I am unwilling to state anything from 
mere conjecture. 


METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE BOARD OF TRADE.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL SYKES asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the Storm 
Signals, as hitherto practised by the late 
Admiral Fitzroy, are to be continued ; and, 
if so, in what manner, and by whom; if 
to be discontinued, whether it would not 
be prudent previously to invite the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Kingdom to ex- 
press their opinion on the subject ; and, 
whether the valuable and instructive Me- 
teorological Report which had appeared 
daily in The Times and some other papers 
will be continued; and whether observa- 
tions from the Paris, Brussels, and St, 
Petersburg Observatories could not be 
added to it ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I will 
explain the position in which this question 
stands. After the late Admiral Fitzroy’s 
death, an inquiry took place into the whole 
system of the Meteorological Department 
of the Board of Trade, as of course it was 
necessary to make some provision for sup- 
plying his place. A committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of a representative of 
the Royal Society, a representative of the 
Hydrographical Department of the Admi- 
ralty, and a representative of the Board of 
Trade. That committee reported fully on 
the whole subject, and their report was to 
the effect that the observations which were 
originally intended to be made, in order 
that they might form a foundation for a 
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scientific system of meteorology, had been 
of late years to a great extent discontinued, 
and that more attention had been given 
to storm signals and weather forecasts 
than to the perfection of those observations. 
The committee recommended that for the 
future more attention should be paid to the 
collection of information than heretofore, 
and, consequently a larger Vote will be 
proposed, the greater part of which will be 
spent on observations such as were origin- 
ally contemplated. They also proposed 
that the management of the work should 
be transferred to a scientific committee 
appointed by the Royal Society, and such 
a committee had been appointed, and would 
have placed at its disposal all the informa- 
tion at present possessed by the Board of 
Trade. As soon as the matter had been 
placed in the hands of the Royal Society 
they informed the Government that they 
were not prepared to continue the storm 
signals, as they rested upon a mere hypo- 
thetical basis, and of course, if they were 
not prepared to prophesy, the Board of 
Trade could not be expected to do so. Infor- 
mation would be collected and reported by 
telegraph to stations throughout the king- 
dom, and such information would be given 
in time to enable any place where there 
was a disposition to make use of signals, 
the opportunity of forecasting the weather 
for themselves. Since the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman gave notice of his Question, I 
have received from General Sabine, the 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
the Royal Society, a note with reference 
to this subject. He says— 

**The usefulness of the present stations from 
which telegraphic communications are daily re- 
ceived is under consideration, but the final selec- 
tion of the stations is in the hands of the com- 
mittee, who are of opinion that no advantage 
would be gained by receiving communications 
from Paris, Brussels, and St. Petersburg. These 
stations are not on the sea-coast, and telegrams 
from the last-mentioned station would not be re- 
ceived in time for publication in the daily papers. 
This is the case with Skuddesnees, Helder, and 


Question. 


Corunna. The committee already receive six 
telegrams from the coasts of the Continent; and 
none have been discontinued since the depart- 
ment has been in their hands. They are not pre- 
pared at present to recommend any additional 
expense to be incurred on this head.” 

Great advantage would no doubt be de- 
rived from having the commugications 
referred to. 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. READ asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
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Whether the Government intend to com- 
pensate the owners of cattle suffering 
from cattle plague which were slaughtered 
by the order of the Government Inspectors 
previous to the passing of the Cattle Dis- 
eases Act of February, 1866; and, if so, 
at what rate compensation will be granted, 
and over what period it will extend ? 

Mr. CORRY : Arrangements have been 
made for granting compensation for diseased 
animals slaughtered under the authority of 
the Orders in Council between the 26th of 
August, 1865, and the 23rd of the follow- 
ing November, at which date the slaugh- 
tering powers were revoked on tho recom- 
mendation of the Cattle Plague Commis- 
sioners. From the 23rd of November to 
the passing of the Act at the beginning of 
last Session the inspectors had no power 
to order the slaughter of diseased animals, 
and consequently the Government are not 
disposed to grant compensation for that 
period. The rate at which the compensa- 
tion will be made from August to Novem- 
ver, 1865, will be the same as that fixed 
by the Act of last Session—that is to say, 
one-half the value of the animal, less any 
amount received from insurance, local rates, 
or the sale of the hide or carcass. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Will Returns 
be made giving detailed information re- 
specting the cattle plague ? 

Mr. CORRY: Returns giving detailed 
information respecting claims for compen- 
sation for losses by the cattle plague were 
called for; but when they were examined 
in the office they were not considered to be 
satisfactory Returns, and they were accord- 
ingly sent back to the local authorities for 
revision. I have not heard, however, whe- 
ther the revised Returns have been yet re- 
ceived. I do notimagine that there would 
be any objection to lay them upon the 
table. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH: Out of what funds 
is it intended to pay this compensation ? 

Mr. HUNT: A supplementary Esti- 
mate, delivered this morning, of £25,000 
will be taken to meet this compensation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he will 
take care that ample notice shall be given 
before that Estimate is submitted to the 
consideration of the House ? 

Mr. CORRY: Certainly: 

Mr. READ: Awm I to gather from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks that 
in no ease will compensation be given for 
carcasses or hides buried by Order of the 
Council ? 
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Mr. CORRY : No compensation will be 


given for animals slaughtered between the 
23rd of November and the passing of the 
Act of last Session. The compensation to 
be given after the passing of that Act is 
fixed by the Act itself. 


COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PIM asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When he ex- 
pects that the Report of the Commission 
on Railways will be laid before the House ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Report 
of the Commission on Railways was very 
nearly completed, and therefore in a 
short time it would be laid before the 
House. 


VACCINATION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BRUCE asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether it is his intention to re-introduce 
the Vaccination Bill, as amended by the 
Select Committee last Session ¢ 

Mr. CORRY said, it was the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Vaccina- 
tion Bill this Session; but it might possibly 
not be identical in all its provisions with 
the measure of last year. 


SMALL TENEMENTS RATING ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the Pre- 





sident of the Poor Law Board, Whether his 
attention has been called to the effect of 
‘the Small Tonements Rating Act in dis- 
| qualifying the occupiers of tenements, the 
rates of which are paid by the landlords, 
from voting in the election of Guardians of 
the Poor and other officers, and to its 
bearing in connection with the enactments 
giving plurality of votes to those who oc- 
cupy premises rated at the higher amount; 
and, whether it is his intention to propose 
any alteration in the law ? 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 


since the hon, Member had given notice of 
his Question he had made inquiries upon: 
the subject, and, upon consideration, it 
was not his intention to propose any al- 


teration of the law. As he understood by 
the operation of the Small Tenements 
Rating Act, occupiers rated at only three 
quarters of their rent, the rate being paid 
by the landlord, were not themselves quali- 
fied to vote, but the owners, under certain 
conditions, voted as if they were occupiers. 
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What he understood the hon. Member to 
mean by the last part of his Question was, 
that where these owners were in occupa- 
tion of houses of their own at the same 
place, they voted in respect of them, and 
so got a plurality of votes through their 
ownership of small tenements. That did 
not seem to him to be an unfair principle, 
and therefore he ceuld not propose an al- 
teration of the law. 


CORRUPTION AT ELECTIONS—THE 
REFORM RESOLUTIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm ARTHUR BULLER asked Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
upon Monday, February 25, he will give 
any explanation of the measures which the 
Government are prepared to propose for 
the more effectual prevention of Corrup- 
tion at Elections ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: With reference to the Question 
just asked me by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the two other Questions I 
find on the Paper, I would say that on 
Monday, the 25th instant, before I move 
that we shall consider the Reform Resolu- 
tions which I then intend to bring forward, 
I will make a statement to the House 
which will meet the points (measures to 
prevent corruption, whether plurality of 
votes would be adopted, and whether the 
reduced value of the qualifying tenement 
in counties and boroughs would then be 
moved), 





NAVAL YARDS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to carry out 
the Recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1861 relative to the system of 
control and management of the Naval 
Yards, and to the purchase of materials, 
or any part of the Recommendations on 
pages vi. and vii. of the Report ; whether 
the Controller of the Navy is the officer to 
whom the First Lord of the Admiralty 
looks for the efficiency and economy with 
which the Dockyards are managed ; and, 
if so, whether it is, in his opinion, condu- 
cive to the efficiency or economy of such 
Establishments that an officer in the posi- 
tion of Storekeeper General (who is en- 
tirely independent of the Controller), should 
be entrusted with the duty of keeping up 
the necessary supply of material for the 
Dockyards ; whether it is true that the 
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office of Storekeeper General is to be 
abolished, and his clerks, or some of them, 
to be transferred to the Controller’s Office, 
so as to form a Store and Supply Branch 
in the Controller’s Office ; whether, if such 
abolition is to take place, the recently 
created Contract Office (now, as appears 
by the Navy Estimates, a separate depart- 
ment), is to be made the sole purchasing 
Department ; whether any office is to be 
created for taking stock of stores and 
materials, and for accounting for them to 
Parliament ; and, whether all the heads of 
Departments are to be made responsible 
directly to the Naval Minister, and, through 
him, to Parliament? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, in answer 
to the first part of the Question, said, that 
in the course of the last six years the late 
Board of Admiralty carried out some of 
the recommendations, and others they had 
not adopted, but he hoped his noble Friend 
would not deem him wanting in respect if 
he did not reply fully to this voluminous 
Question, which would necessitate a long 
statement, more especially as the whole 
subject was to be brought forward in a 
short time by the hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely). 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INSURRECTION IN CRETE—SERVIA, 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. GREGORY rose to move an 
Amendment for an Address for Copies of 
Correspondence with foreign Governments 
on the subject of the Insurrection in Crete, 
and the Servian fortresses, and for Re- 
ports of our Consular agents on those 
subjects. He said, that in 1863 he brought 
under the notice of the House one of the 
most inexcusable outrages that had taken 
place during the last quarter of a century 
—namely, the bombardment of Belgrade 
by the Turkish garrison. He used the 
word inexcusable advisedly, resting that 
expression on the protests of all the Con- 
suls, headed by Mr. Longworth, and on the 
Reports of the Consuls of France, Italy, 
and Prussia. Between the Mussulmans 
and the Christians in Servia there had al- 
ways existed a bad feeling ; but this outrage 
had aggravated that feeling into such in- 
tense hatred, that no one could tell what 
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the next day might bring forth. Any rash 
word or action might end in the destruc- 
tion of a Turkish garrison or of a Chris- 
tian town. With discontent so rife as it 
was, it was impossible that people could 
pursue the avocations of peace, for capital 
and commerce deserted a country which 
might at any moment become the theatre 
of sanguinary insurrection. In 1863 he 
showed that the imports of Belgrade, which 
in the second half of 1861 were valued at 
31,500,000 of Turkish piastres, in the 
second half of 1862 (after the bombard- 
ment of Belgrade) had fallen to 16,000,000 
piastres. Since then, the Servians had 
prayed and besought the European Powers 
to aid them in obtaining removal of the 
Turkish garrisons. They had shown that 
all internal improvement was at a standstill, 
and must be as long as the two peoples 
were in presence of each other, and they 
had pointed out that Moldavia and Wal- 
Jachia, without a Turkish garrison or even 
a single Turk, acquiesced willingly in the 
suzerainty of the Porte. If, however, 
these fortresses were intended to repel fo- 
reign aggression, how much more necessary 
would it be to maintain them on the fron- 
tiers of Moldavia, the most accessible point 
from which Turkey could be attacked by 
the only enemy likely to assail her in that 
direction. Surely, if they could be left un- 
garrisoned still more might Servia, which 
was exposed to attack only from Austria, 
the last Power to be suspected of aggres- 
sive designs. These fortresses were origin- 
ally nothing more than old Turkish out- 
posts, whence the Turks issued to lay waste 
Christian territory. Now they could serve 
only to irritate and terrify the Servians, 
and to impose on Turkey financial bur- 
dens which she could not bear. The 
result was, Servia had become the focus 
of intrigues, whence discontent in Mon- 
tenegro, the Herzegovina, and Bosnia 
received encouragement. It was perfectly 
notorious that the fabrication of arms and 
munitions of war was carried on, and that 
the Servians were determined to appeal to 
the sword rather than submit to the conti- 
nuance of a state of things so intolerable. 
Could any one doubt but that the first 
shot on the Danube would be re-echoed in 
Montenegro, the Herzegovina, Thessaly, 
Epirus, and though not perhaps imme- 
diately, yet ultimately in Bulgaria? Could 
any one help fearing that the shock be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross might 
not spread ever onward, and its undulations 
be felt in massacres and tumults wherever 
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Christianity was brought into contact with 
Islamism? His object was to prevent this 
catastrophe. He had no wish to see the 
Turkish Empire torn to pieces without 
anything to replace it. His policy was 
gradually to bring these Christian depen- 
dencies of the Porte to civilization and self- 
government ; to render them fit to stand 
ultimately alone; and to become worthy 
heritors of what must eventually be theirs, 
That was the true solution of this dreaded 
Eastern question—a solution identified with 
the happiness of many millions of people, 
the stability of their future institutions, 
and the peace of Europe. There were 
three policies pursued by the three greatest 
Powers in dealing with the East of Eu- 
rope. There was the Russian policy, which 
was one of pure self-interest and aggran- 
dizement. Its object was to keep the 
Eastern Christians united io it by the 
bonds of a common faith in constant dis- 
content and turbulence. It had no desire 
to see them rise, thrive, and become strong, 
self-governing, and satisfied. Mis-govern- 
ment and misery were the foundations of 
its strength. Remove that mis-government, 
and her arms fell idly to the ground. It 
was extraordinary the unblushing cynicism 
with which this course of conduct was 
avowed. The instant other nations endea- 
voured to effect a permanent settlement of 
any portion of these countries there stepped 
in Russia, affecting an astonishing punc- 
tiliousness for the rights and independence 
of the Porte. Read the papers lately pre- 
sented about the Danubian provinces, and 
it would there be seen that when England 
and France approved their choice of a 
foreign Prince Russia opposed that choice 
with might and main, on the ground of 
its interference with the authority of the 
Sultan. Did the House of Commons 
imagine that these people were blinded to 
all this? Quite the reverse. The Servians 
understood it—the Greeks understood it 
better. They remembered the Czar’s con- 
versation with Sir Hamilton Seymour, in 
which he said that Russia would never 
tolerate Greece becoming a strong and 
united kingdom. Nevertheless, so great 
is the irritation and despair, that these 
people, finding the Western Powers indif- 
ferent, if not hostile, turn their eyes and 
hearts to Russia, because from her they 
obtain a sympathy if even interested, and 
promises if even false. As to the next, 
the English policy, he was bound to say 
that it was, at all events, disinterested 
though inconsistent and mistaken, We 
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had pursued the policy of preserving at all 
hazards the integrity of Turkey, whatever 
the sufferings or the wishes of her Chris- 
tian dependencies. He did not for a mo- 
ment mean to imply that England was 
indifferent to the oppression, the mis- 
government, and the sufferings which had 
been inflicted upon those Christian popula- 
tions. We had interfered, protested, me- 
naced, beseeched. The whole course of Sir 
Stratford Canning’s diplomacy at Constan- 
tinople, as also Lord Palmerston’s action 
at the Foreign Office, had been a conti- 
nued protest. But what he meant was this, 
that the sufferings and discontent of the 
Christian dependencies of Turkey seemed 
to be as dust in the balance when compared 
with the fancied danger of the removal of 
one single pebble from that crumbling 
edifice. We had gone on year after year, 
hoping against hope that we could work 
acure where the disease was inveterate, 
that we could wash a blackamoor white, 
or render any system of Turkish govern- 
ment enlightened, progressive, and hu- 
mane. Surely, to persevere in such a 
system was wrong, after years of experi- 
ence had proved it to be a failure; a 
failure as regards the happiness of millions 
of Eastern Christians ; a failure in its main 
object—namely, placing a barrier in the 
way of Russia. It was also inconsistent. 
For we had invariably hailed the indepen- 
dence of every people that had escaped from 
oppression to self-government. We had 
given moral assistance to the Republics of 
South America ; we gave more than moral 
assistance to Greece. We had rejoiced 
at the independence of Italy, and the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrians. But if the bad 
government which these countries had 
suffered was as nothing compared with 
the oppression of the Christian dependen- 
cies of Turkey, was not our conduct in- 
consistent? If any one wished to have 
an exposition of the true policy which we 
ought to pursue, let him read the speech 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone) on the subject of the 
Danubian principalities. Of the many 
wise and noble speeches which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made, history would 
pronounce that speech to be one of the 
wisest and the noblest. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“T must really say that if it were our desire 
to embroil the East, to sow the seeds and create 
the elements of permanent difficulty and disunion, 
to aggravate every danger which threatens Turkey, 
to pave the way for Russia, and to prepare willing 
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auxiliaries for Russia in her projects southwards, 
we could not attain those objects by any scheme 
better laid down than that of abandoning our 
pledges and promises and giving in to Austrian 
policy.”—[3 Hansard, cl. 65.] 


Crete—Servia. 


But Austrian policy was synonymous with 
English policy, as was proved from the 
speeches of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Sey- 
mour Fitzgerald. On that occasion, Mr. 
Gladstone proceeded— 


“Ttis natural that Austria should view with 
the utmost jealousy anything that tends to give 
freedom, vitality, and strength to her neighbours 
on the Danube, It is impossible to blame her on 
that account; but it is probable—it is natural 
—it is reasonable and right that we at least 
should beware of being drawn into her policy.”— 
[3 Hansard, cl. 50.] 


In another place, he said— 


“Tt is a great object of European policy to 
prevent the extension of the Russian power in the 
direction of Constantinople The best 
resistance to be offered to Russia is by the 
strength and freedom of those countries that will 
have to resist her. You want to place a living 
barrier between her and Turkey—there is no 
barrier then like the breasts of free men.” — 
[3 Hansard, cl. 59.) 


This was his justification for saying that 
our policy was unwise ; and he felt ad- 
ditionally justified if the rumour were true 
that Austria had at length seen the error 
of her ways, and that Baron Beust had 
discovered that to deprive these provinces 
of all that contributes to vitality, strength, 
and contentment was to place the most 
powerful weapons for her own chastisement 
in the hands of that powerful neighbour, 
Russia, who looked on her with no loving 
eye. He (Mr. Gregory) had described the 
policy of Russia and England ; there re- 
mained the policy of France. Doubts had 
been expressed as to her sincerity. What- 
ever it might have been, at present he 
thought it was enlightened and sincere. It 
might have been different, and no doubt it 
was in former times when there was a per- 
petual rivalry throughout the world. It 
was then sufficient for England to recom- 
mend and for France to oppose. French 
diplomacy was the unscrupulous opponent 
of Marcocordato, the best statesman of 
Greece, and the advocate of Coletti the 
worst. Much of the evil doings of King 
Otho, the curse and ruin of Greece, were 
performed under French influence and 
support. But that was the policy of the 
ast. He would borrow his definition of 
Greush policy in these days from the 
words of that distinguished statesman M. 
Guizot. He said— 
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“To maintain the Ottoman Empire for the 

purposes of European equilibrium, and when by 
the natural progress of events some dismember- 
ment takes place, some province detaches itself 
from the crumbling Empire, to favour the trans- 
formation of that province into a new and in- 
dependent sovereignty, which would take its 
place in the family of States, and serve one day 
to form a new European equilibrium—that is 
the policy which suits France, it is one to which 
she has been naturally led, and in it, I think, 
she will be wise to persevere.”’ 
He was perfectly confident that before 
long that would be the policy of England 
also. He could see public opinion tending 
steadily that way. Ever since the outrage 
in 1862, to which he had adverted, took 
place, France had advocated the removal of 
those fortresses, which were only a source 
of weakness to Turkey, while they were a 
menace and an insult to Servia. What did 
M. Thouvenel say upon this subject— 

“While the right of garrisoning these fort- 
resses incontestibly belongs to the Porte, I do 
not hesitate to believe that the Porte would do 
wisely in acceding to the demands of Servia. 
Turkey, in evacuating these provinces, would 
find herself placed in the same position it occu- 
pied towards Moldo-Wallachia in Egypt. The 
discontent of the Servians can alone induce 
them to favour those troubles which may arise in 
the Turkish provinces. On the contrary, if their 
wishes were satisfied, they would have less incli- 
nation then ever to second those of neighbouring 
populations. I see no better hope or means for 
the Porte to take away from these agitations 
the only chance they have of creating danger, 
than by deferring to the demands of Servia.” 
Judging from the papers that had been 
produced, he had reason to believe that 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Stanley) would pro- 
ceed in a wise and liberal course. What- 
ever might have been the policy of England 
twenty-five years ago, the noble Lord would 
probably acknowledge that it was not appli- 
cable to the present state of affairs, and 
he felt justified in hoping that the course 
which England might pursue would be 
followed by other nations. The noble 
Lord, in the Correspondence on the Danu- 
bian Principalities, wrote thus in July, 
1866— 

‘The strength and not the weakness of the 
Principalities was the best source of security to 
the Porte.” 

Ifthe noble Lord would substitute Servia 
for the Principalities, and deal with Servia 
in that spirit, he would be perfectly satis- 
fied. Up to this point, and in recom- 
mending that Servia should be placed 
upon precisely the same footing as Moldo- 
Wallachia, he had spoken without the 
slightest hesitation; but in approaching 
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the circumstances of the Cretan insurrec- 
tion, he confessed he did so with faltering 
and hesitation. He was thoroughly aware 
of the character of the Greek people, of 
their enthusiasm, their excitability, their 
readiness to hail every incident and word 
as pregnant with encouragement. Such 
being the case, and knowing the additional 
misery which the protraction of the war 
would entail upon Crete, he dreaded lest 
any unguarded words might excite illusory 
hopes of assistance, and be the means of 
protracting a hopeless struggle, if the 
struggle be hopeless. For the last six 
months pillage, murder, and devastation 
had been laying waste one of the finest 
islands in the Mediterranean. At the very 
threshold was an instance of the difficul. 
ties attending this discussion. What was 
the origin of these troubles? Who were 
really the guilty parties? The Turks 
maintain that the outbreak was not owing 
to mis-government, but was excited by 
foreign emissaries, with a view to annexing 
the island to Greece. M. Moustier, the 
French Minister, in his note, inserted in 
The Moniteur of December 5, held nearly 
the same tone as Ali Pasha, adding that 
the sound part of the population had not 
hitherto participated in the insurrection. 
Baron Brunnow, in a conversation with 
Lord Stanley, seemed to have arrived at a 
similar opinion. There was, on the other 
hand, positive evidence that the iniquitous 
mis-government of the Turks was the sole 
cause of the outbreak. The circumstances 
attending the insurrection of 1866 re- 
sembled exactly what occurred in 1858. 
In 1858 the Cretans assembled in order to 
demand a redress of proved and intolerable 
grievances, and dispersed on receiving as- 
surances that this would bedone. At that 
time Turkey had its hands full with Mon- 
tenegro and the Herzegovina, and as usual, 
at first temporized, and on being pressed, 
promised. Not one pledge was fulfilled. 
Instead of those promises having been 
performed, the taxes had been increased, 
and the administration of justice was more 
flagrantly iniquitous and corrupt than it 
was before. A passage in the petition which 
the Cretans had addressed to Her Majesty 
was one of the most pathetic that he had 
ever read. It was as follows :— 


Crete—Servia. 


“We pay enormous taxes, which are increased 
each year, without enjoying any of the advantages 
-which all nations receive in return for such taxa- 


tion. Justice is a thing unheard of. We have no 
tribunals worthy of that name; nor have we any 
laws, Our government depends on the arbitrary 
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will of the representative of the Sublime Porte. 
Our children, from want of public instruction, 
wallow in ignorance; the few schools we have 
are maintained at our own small means. The 
clergy are even paid by us. We are not admitted 
into the public service. We have no roads or 
bridges. Our evidence is of no avail against that 
of a Mussulman. The excesses committed by the 
Turks are rarely punished. We have never expe- 
rienced any of the advantages enjoyed by the 
poorest subjects of civilized nations. We are 
the slaves of another race.” 

After expressing their utter distrust from 
better experience in the promises of the 
Porte, they represented their desire for 
annexation to Greece ; and, in default of 
this, implored that something at least 
might be done to obtain for them a poli- 
tical organization under which there might 
be laws and regular tribunals, less grievous 
and better imposed taxes, by which the 
morality of the people might become pos- 
sible, and that at least one part of the re- 
venues of the country should be expended 
in its improvement. This petition assuredly 
did not convey the impression that they 
were determined all along upon insurrec- 
tion, even though their grievances were re- 
dressed ; and the British Consul, Mr. Dick- 
son, stated, that when they met in May to 
petition the Sultan they were unarmed, and 
unanimously professed their sentiments of 
loyalty and submission to the Porte. More- 
over, a statement recently received by the 
hon. Member for Reading from the Ame- 
rican Consul disclosed a degree of mis- 
government quite sufficient to account for 
the outbreak. lave we any moral doubts 
that it can be otherwise with Crete than 
with other portions of the Ottoman Em- 
pire? The Consular Reports of 1860, on 
the condition of the Christian defences of 
the Porte, showed that in every part of 
its dominions justice was unknown, and 
the lives and properties of the Christian 
populations without any protection. The 
Cretans, in the first instance, assembled to 
ask for a redress of their grievances, and 
they then dispersed, leaving thirty of their 
number to await the answer of the Turkish 
Government. The Porte not only resorted 
to evasion and delay, but before giving a 
reply sent 6,000 Egyptian troops to occupy 
every point of strategical importance, while 
the Governor occupied himself in endea- 
vouring to arrest every man who had taken 
& prominent part in the movement. Under 
these circumstances the Cretans flew to 
arms, and then the Porte, acting on its 
usual policy, sent Mustapha Pasha as a 
Commissioner with promises of redress. 
Before, however, he arrived the mischief 
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had been done, and peace had become 
impossible. Mr. Dickson, who had behaved 
throughout with great prudence and pro- 
priety, said— 

“Up to the arrival of Mustapha Pasha many 
excesses have been committed in those districts, 
whole villages having been sacked and laid waste, 
churches and mosques having heen violated, and 
even some graves have not been spared in the 
work of wanton destruction that has been going 
on, ‘The conduct of the military is described as 
having been bad in several instances.” 


Crete—Servia. 


Then came ao series of testimonials from 
unbiased persons of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turks. Mr. Erskine, writ- 
ing on November 3, said— 


“T have seen letters from three different per- 
sons in Candia, all foreigners, who speak of the 
conduct of the Turkish and Egyptian troops as 
simply atrocious. One gentleman describes the 
massacre of 200 persons, chiefly old men, women, 
and children ; and the barbarities committed by 
the troops as beyond all belief. Another states 
that the Turks refused all quarter to the Chris- 
tians, and mercilessly chopped off the heads of 
the unfortunate wounded, as well as dead, a 
reward of 100 lira having been offered for each 
head thus brought to the camp. ‘The writer 
of this letter adds, it is true, that similar barbari- 
ties are committed by the Christians. If these 
statements at all resemble the truth, it may be 
conceived how difficult it will be ever to reconcile 
the Christians to the Turkish rule, or to persuade 
them to live harmoniously with native Mussul- 
mans whom they accuse of such horrors.” 


At a later date Mr. Erskine quoted the 
opinion of one of our own naval officers, 
Commander Pym, to the following effect: — 

“ He is no less confident that the Cretans will 
not submit to the Turkish yoke one moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary, and that as 
soon as any considerable portion of the Ottoman 
forces is withdrawn the people will rise and again 
seek to avenge the numerous wrongs which have 
been inflicted upon them by a barbarous Govern- 
ment and a savage and brutal soldiery.” 


Despatches from Commander Pym and 
Mr. Erskine deseribed the outrages com- 
mitted by the Turks upon the Chris- 
tian population of Crete, especially upon 
women. The account given by the Russian 
commander was to the same effect. He 
added, that the Turks hoisted English 
colours in order to decoy these unfortu- 
nate Christians, non-combatants, old men, 
women, and children within range, When 
they opened on them with grapeshot. The 
last telegrams stated that this insurrection 
had ceased; but it appeared to him quite 
impossible that the Cretans would ever re- 
turn to Turkish rule. The horrors and 
outrages they had endured at the hands of 
the Turks would never be forgotten ; they 
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had left wounds which could never be 
healed. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
might be perfectly certain that there never 
would be peace in Eastern Europe so long 
as these insurrections were perpetually 
bursting out. He gave the noble Lord the 
fullest credit for humanity. His conduct 
had been most kind and conciliatory, and 
his action contrasted favourably with that 
of the stern, harsh, and menacing course 
of the French Government. He was glad, 
however, to perceive from these papers 
that some change was coming over the 
policy of the French Government. It 
seems that some proposal had been made 
to give a local autonomy to the island ; for 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had, on the 
19th of January last, written a despatch 
to Sir Andrew Buchanan, in which he 
stated— 

“We are willing to support the proposition of 
France and Russia for giving local autonomy to 
Crete. But we respect the independence of the 
Porte, and shall consider that in offering this 
friendly advice we have discharged our duty. We 
disclaim all idea of putting a pressure on the 
Porte. It is understood that the Porte has itself 
a plan for giving to the Christian population of 
the island guarantees for good government in the 
shape of some new administrative arrangement. 
We are glad to hear this ; and provided that ob- 


ject be secured, we are indifferent as to the pre- 


cise means. We do not understand by the word 
local autonomy anything in the nature of a se- 
paration of Crete from the rest of the Empire. 
Baron Brunnow expressed his satisfaction at this 
announcement, adding that he quite understood 
that it was not in accordance with the ideas or 
feelings of the British Government to carry in- 
tervention further.” 


In another part of the blue book would be 
found a criticism on this proposal on the 
part of Prince Gortschakoff, and there was 
great good sense in the observations of the 
Russian Minister to Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
who, writing on the 30th of January to the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley), said— 


**His Excellency replied that he had received 
a@ memorandum communicated by your Lordship 
to Baron Brunnow as to the nature of the support 
which will be afforded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the proposals of France and Russia for 
giving local autonomy to Crete, but he feared 
that advice given to the Porte in the manner in- 
tended by your Lordship wou!d be thrown away ; 
and as I said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had been assured that the plan which the Turkish 
Government were themselves preparing for es- 
tablishing a new system of administration in the 
island would satisfy the legitimate wants of the 
inhabitants, he answered that he had no confidence 
in plans emanating solely from the Porte, and 
that there was little doubt that the reforms con- 
templated by the Turkish Government would 
prove as visionary as those promised by the 
Hatti-Humayoun.” 
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The Cretans were evidently of the opinion 
of Prince Gortschakoff. By the latest 
accounts they had refused to accept the 
concessions offered by the Porte, know- 
ing that they were not worth the paper 
on which they were written. He, for one, 
was not prepared to advocate at the pre- 
sent moment the union of Crete with 
Greece. That union must come sooner or - 
later; but at present the great Powers were 
averse to it. They grounded their oppo- 
sition on the pressure that must be put 
on Turkey, and the results that might 
follow from the pressure; and last, but 
not least, on the mis-government which 
prevails in Greece. What he proposed 
was that there should be an immediate, 
strict, and searching inquiry into the com- 
plaints of the Cretans. We had a right 
to know whether the promises made by the 
Porte in the Hatti-Humayoua of 1856 had 
been fulfilled, and whether the stipula- 
tions made by the Porte in 1858 with the 
Christians of Crete had been carried out. 
England, in 1856, had taken on herself 
obligations, and was bound by them to call 
upon the Turks to give an account of their 
stewardship. if these allegations of the 
Cretans were proved against the Porte, the 
Cretans had a right to elaim the privileges 
of self-government. In 1830 Crete almost 
obtained her independence. The whole of 
the island, with the exception of three or 
four fortresses, was in the possession of 
the Cretans. Diplomacy, however, stepped 
in, and handed over the island, first to 
Egypt and afterwards to Turkey. One of 
the objections urged at the time against 
detaching Crete from Turkey was that the 
Mahomedan population at that time com- 
prised one-half of the island. That ob- 
jection did not now apply, because the 
Mahomedans had dwindled down to one- 
third of the inhabitants of the island, and, 
deducting the public functionaries and the 
army, the proportion was still lower. If 
the demand were made to annex the island 
to Greece, they would but follow the ex- 
ample of Lord Holland, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Lords Russell and Palmerston in 
recommending such a course. On the 
16th of February, 1830, Lord Russell pro- 
posed a Resolution in reference to Greece, 
of which the following words were a 
portion :— 

“ That it is the confident hope of this House 
that such final settlement may be found to secure 


Greece a territory sufficient for national defence.” 
—(2 Hansard, xxii. 549.] 


It was because this hope was not fulfilled 


Crete—Servia. 
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that Greece lost Prince Leopold, who fore- 
saw the impossibility of governing the 
new kingdom with its restricted territory, 
and who was well aware that, with the 
Greek populations of Epirus and Thessaly 
left in Turkish hands upon her frontiers, 
there would be constant incentives to ag- 
gression and disturbance. Sir James Mack- 
intosh deprecated, in the same debate, 
“the restriction of the Greek boundary.” 
Then came Lord Palmerston, who, in words 
that seemed prescient of all that had since 
occurred, said— 


“The Secretary of State had altogether failed 
in showing that the addition of Candia to the 
territory of Greece was not essential to the well- 
being and independence of the new State 
No man who had turned his attention to the 
subject could doubt that the political existence and 
the military defence of Greece would mainly 
depend upon the possession of Candia. . . 
The Turks had wrongfully preserved possession 
of Candia, and now it was contended they should 
be allowed to profit by that wrong. It was a 
principle of law that no man should profit by his 
own wrong. It was a maxim of justice that the 
infliction of one injury should not stand good as 
a reason for the infliction of further and deeper 
injuries. It was acknowledged that, at the present 
moment, a civil war was going on in Candia. 
Were they to have another ‘l'reaty of London for 
the pacification of Candia ? or was that devoted and 
unhappy island to be left exposed to the pouring 
forth of the vials of Turkish wrath in all its in- 
human and atrocious barbarity, to a repetition of 
the atrocities of Ipsara and Scio? There had 
been a talk of amnesty ; they must all, by this 
time, know pretty well what amnesty meant when 
translated into the languages of Spain, or Por- 
tugal, or Turkey. In Turkey they had a proverb 
that there were three merciless things—time, fire, 
and the Sultan ; and if he knew anything of the 
history of Turkey, he would say there was little 
probability of that being less true at the present 
than at any former period. Let Candia remain 
in the hands of the Turks, and what probability 
was there that the Greeks in that island would 
remain patient under that yoke which their 
brethren had shaken off? se Would it 
be possible for the Sovereign of Greece to stand 
by and see thousands of his subjects slaughtered 
by the Turks without interference? . . . Or 
if both England and the Sovereign of Greece 
refused to interfere, the Greeks themselves would 
fly to the succour of their brethren, and then of 
what advantage would it be that the State was 
nominally at peace ?”—[2 Hansard, xxii. 563.) 
The latter part of this question was exactly 
applicable to the present state of things. 
Lord Holland used similar language. Most 
heartily should he rejoice if the rumour 
were true, that France was changing 
her attitude on this question. If this 
were true, he trusted England would ad- 
vance with her. A faltering and timid 
policy would only aggravate the evil, and 
render the danger of an explosion through- 
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out the East more imminent. He was 
aware it might be against the policy of 
the great Powers at present that Candia, 
or that Thessaly and Epirus, should be 
joined to Greece ; but he felt sure that there 
were many Gentlemen then listening to 
him who would live to see those changes, 
though how or when they would be brought 
about he did not know. Who could have 
known a few years ago how or when 
Venetia would be joined to Italy? And 
yet that event had happily taken place ; 
and so it will be, and that ere long, with 
Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete. It might 
be said by some that, whatever be the 
wishes of Crete, Greece was incapable of 
self-government, and unworthy of any ex- 
tension of her territory. It was said that 
she was a failure, and had falsified every 
hope. But he must deny that assertion. 
Evil without end had been spoken of the 
Greek Government, and much evil also of 
the Greeks themselves. They were not 
Greeks but Byzantines, said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Layard) — they 
were not descendants of that great people 
who once filled the world with the renown 
of their exploits—they were a mongrel 
bastard race, descended from the popula- 
tion of the Lower Empire, with all the 
turbulence, the corruption, and the other 
attributes of that people. Would those 
who indulged in these declamations against 
the Greeks remember what the Greeks 
had been and what they are? For 1,000 
years they lay in a state of utter pros- 
tration. For 400 years afterwards they 
lay at the feet of the most brutal and 
ignorant race of conquerors that ever 
weighed upon the earth. They felt that 
their property, their lives, and the honour 
of their families, were at the mercy of 
shifting, arbitrary rulers, intent only on 
plunder and oppression. Their religion 
was insulted and reviled — their laws 


trampled under foot— justice had fled 


the land, but violence remained. That 
with such a past of almost moral death, 
that with such a present of misery and 
despair, there should still linger a spark of 
vitality and national character is a marvel 
in itself; but that all at once, at the last 
hour, they should with one great effort 
have rolled back the heavy stone from the 
door of their sepulchre, and in the noble 
words of Colonel Mure— 

“ That they should shake off the spirit of tame 
submission which had become to them a second 


nature ; that they should rise to a man against 
the overwhelming power of their oppressors, and 
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with all the native energy of a young and vigo- 
rous race of fierce barbarians, is an event unex- 
ampled in the history of mankind.” 


But was the war they waged during the 
long and dreadful struggle, between 1821 
and 1830, a war of soft and silken Byzan- 
tines, or could it be worthily compared 
with the war of freedom of the noblest 
days of Greece? Was that fierce army of 
Turks, flushed with the arrogance of con- 
quest and dominion, less formidable than 
that of Persia? Let him quote from Co— 
lonel Mure a comparison between the past 
and the present champions of the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Colonel Mure said, 
as eloquently as truthfully— 

** The Greeks at the period of the Persian war 
werea people in the flower of youth and vigour, 
flushed with recollections of ancient glory, filled 
with the loftiest spirit of national pride and inde- 
pendence. The whole population was trained to 
‘arms, and inured to the dangers and duties of 
military life. Their lower classes were practical 
warriors, their upper ranks skilful commanders ; 
their armies and fleets were in a high state of 
discipline and equipment, and were opposed to 
comparatively undisciplined and unwarlike hordes. 
In the case of the modern Greeks all these 
favourable circumstances were reversed. Their 
wealthier classes were either merchants or ser- 
vants of the Porte—a timid and time-serving 
race—their warriors were brigands and outlaws, 


or raw unpractised peasantry; their mariners, 
fishermen or pirates. Their enemies were not 
only a race of approved valour and powerful re- 
sources, comparatively disciplined, experienced, 
and well equipped, but were cantoned in the 
heart of the country, and in possession of all its 


principal fortresses. But besides this, during the 
two or three first years of the war, they had not 
only the force of their declaréd enemy to contend 
with, but the still more galling hostility of his 
European allies, many of whom, under the name 
of neutrality, used every means consistent with 
the shadow of its maintenance to favour the 
Turks and browbeat the Greeks. Driven from 
their fields and homes to make their abode for 
months and years ‘in deserts and in mountains, 
in dens and caves of the earth,’ astonished and 
appalled to find th lves d d as the 
common enemy of civilized Europe, under all 
these afflicting discouragements they never lost 
heart ; and a few raw levies of squalid mountain- 
eers or unwarlike fishermen, by the unaided re- 
sources of their own valour or conduct, succes- 
sively dispersed the choicest armies, and baffled 
or discomfited the ponderous navies of one of the 
mightiest Empires of modern times.” 

Such heroism and devotion to their country, 
coupled with a keen and subtle intellect, 
and a marvellous aptitude for commerce, 
were surely no bad ingredients for the 
moulding of a young nation. Now, if it 
is to be proved that the independence of 
Greece has been a failure, it must be shown 
that population has decreased, revenue 
fallen, the internal condition of the coun- 
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try receded from bad to worse, and the 
lower classes more ignorant and discon- 
tented during the last thirty-six years, 
He could prove the reverse. In every 
village he believed there was a school, and 
the rising generation of Greeks generally 
was better educated than that of this coun- 
try. Since 1831 the Greeks had rebuilt 
twenty-one towns destroyed in the war, 
besides founding ten new ones. In 183] 
their revenue was only £178,000, and in 
1864 it had risen to £781,000. In 1866, 
including the revenue of the Ionian Islands, 
the public income amounted to £1,081,000. 
Within the same period the population had 
nearly doubled. They had replanted their 

roves of olives and currants destroyed in 
the war. They had built over 5,000 vessels, 
They monopolized almost all the commerce 
of the Levant. At Odessa, Ibraila, and 
Galatz their flag outnumbered all the flags 
of the world. At Conetantinople and Leg- 
horn they were only second to the English; 
at Marseilles second only to the French. 
And all that progress had been achieved 
within thirty years, and in spite of a 
Government which the late Lord Carlisle 
described as the most inefficient, most 
corrupt, and most contemptible with which 
a nation ever was cursed. If the Greeks 
were turbulent and corrupt, it should be 
borne in mind what sort of education 
they had received during those thirty 
years. Their Legislative Chambers had 
been packed with Court satellites; their 
tribunals were subservient and venal ; and 
the funds applicable for the construction 
of roads, bridges, harbours, and other in- 
ternal improvements, were wasted or spent 
in bribery. His only wonder was that 
with such a training things were not worse 
than they were. But the greatness of a 
nation did not depend on its innocence, 
but on ita energy. One predominant 
trait in the character of the Greek, whe- 
ther he was found at Marseilles or Man- 
chester, in Corfu or in Greece, was his 
intense longing for the unity of his race. 
The Ionians were perfectly well aware of 
the price they would have to pay for their 
dissociation from England, and no doubt 
the government of those islands had been 
bad since their annexation to Greece. But 
he was convinced, from all information he 
had received, that if they put it to the bal- 
lot among the Ionians whether they would 
return under the dominion of England, the 
enormous majority of them would prefer 
to remain united with their native land, 
with all their present inconveniences, rather 
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than go back to the ease, security, and 
strong, good government they had left. 
There was something noble in that spirit ; 
and the nation which was guided by such 
a star would not long suffer their country 
to be a failure. In conclusion, he hoped 
to elicit from the noble Lord (Lord Stan- 
ley) some intimation that the policy of 
the past would not be the policy of the 
present; but that the policy of the Fo- 
reign Office, as regarded the Christian 
dependencies of Turkey, would, as long 
as it was in his hands, rest on the 
assumption that in their gradual elevation 
to self-government and independence was 
the best hope for the happiness of many 
millions of our fellow-creatures, and for the 
preservation of peace, as well as for the 
true solution of the Eastern question. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving an 
Address for the Papers. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
Eastern questions stood on a different foot- 
ing from that of other foreign questions in 
the Parliament of this countty. The prin- 
ciple of non-intervention could searcely be 
applied to them. Greece was under great 


pecuniary and other obligations to England. 
We had rendered her great services, and 


this fact certainly gave us a right to inter- 
fere so far as to make such suggestions as 
we thought might be useful to that country. 
We were a party to the transactions of 
1856. We had a right, therefore, to see 
that the engagements entered into in that 
year with respect to the Christian subjects 
of the Turkish Government were faithfully 
carried out. By making over the Ionian 
Islands to Greece we had given one more 
proof of our interest in the Greeks. In 
times of difficulty Eastern nations turned 
to us, notwithstanding our principles of 
non-intervention. Thus, in 1862, on the 
occasion of the bombardment of Belgrade, 
neither the Austrian Consul nor the French 
Consul was applied to; but the assistance 
of the British Consul was sought for. When 
the Throne of Greece was declared vacant, 
the eyes of the Greek nation were turned 
towards England, in the hope that a Prince 
of our Royal Family should become their 
King. The part our Government had 
played in that transaction was as unfair— 
he might almost say dishonourable—as any 
ever played by a Government under any- 
thing like similar circumstances. We had 
in every way led the Greeks to suppose 
that we should allow a son of the Queen to 
accept the Throne if he should be elected 
King, when at the same time we had no 
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intention that he should do anything of the 
kind. This had been done to play a trick 
upon Russia, and prevent the election of a 
Russian Prince. The only point in which 
he differed from his hon. Friend (Mr. Gre- 
gory) was in the rather strong language he 
had applied to the Turkish Government. 
He thought the crisis was one that called 
for the exercise of the spirit of moderation. 
As an example of this, he was happy to be 
able to point to the despatches of his noble 
Friend now at the head of the Foreign 
Office (Lord Stanley). The sound and 
moderate views displayed in those des- 
patches did the greatest credit to the wis- 
dom and judgment of his noble Friend, and 
would do more to raise the character of our 
foreign policy than those wild phrases to 
which we had been accustomed from the 
Foreign Office in former days, and which 
had led the people of other countries to 
expect intervention when there was no in- 
tention to offer it on their behalf. The 
real point, however, for their consideration 
at present was, what was the state of 
Crete? Had the conditions of the treaty 
between Turkey and the British Govern- 
ment been faithfully carried out? Any 
one who had read the blue book must feel 
distressed at the state of things therein 
described, and at the barbarities that were 
practised. He knew that the massacre of 
the 500 had been disputed ; but the fact 
of its being even a report showed that 
things were in a very bad way. At Con- 
stantinople the Christians had justice done 
to them, but it was different in the distant 
provinces of the Turkish Empire. If we 
turned to Greece we should find that a 
great advance had been made during ‘the 
last thirty-six years. From published Re- 
turns it appeared that— 
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“ In 1830 the population ot independent Greece 
numbered 650,000 souls; it is now 1,250,000; 
nearly double, exclusive of the Ionian Isles, In 
1833 the revenue of Greece was 7,950,000 drach- 
mas, equal to £280,000. The Budget of 1865 was 
Greece, £833,920 ; Ionian Isles, £171,684 ; total, 
£1,005,604. In 1830 the total quantity of cur- 
rants grown in Greece was 6,000 tons. It is now 
40,000 tons, from which the British Government 
derives an annual revenue of about £300,000. In 
1830 oil was an article of importation. It is now 
largely produced, and in seasons of a good crop 
the exports reach to 8,000 tuns. In 1830 but few 
tons of figs were exported, now the exports reach 
5,000 tons annually. In every village there is a 
free school where the poor can send their children, 
In many towns there are free colleges, and every 
person, irrespective of rank or station, can send 
his children to school or college free of all ex- 

nse. It can be stated, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the system of education in Greece is 
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one of the most perfect in Europe. All masters 
of schools or colleges are bound to pass a rigid 
examination, and all professors, masters, and 
tutors are paid by Government. There is a na- 
tional bank, the shares of which are at a high 
premium ; a steam navigation company, success- 
fully conducted ; and there are some insurance 
companies. The Mercantile Marine of Greece 
numbers 5,000 flags, and there are shipbuilding 
yards in the island of Syra, Galaxidi, Poros, and 
other places in Greece. Athens, the capital of 
independent Greece, has now a population of 
50,000 inhabitants; it had only 7,000 in 1830. 
It was then a miserable dilapidated town of mud 
huts and Turkish hovels, It is now much en- 
larged, and well lighted with gas, having stone 
and marble buildings. It has a university, col- 
leges, free schools, asylums, observatories, libra- 
ries, museums, free hospitals, There are at pre- 
sent 1,500 students in Athens, coming from all 
parts of the East, and finishing their studies 
there.” 


It was charged against Turkey that 
9,000,000 or 10,000,000 of Christians 
were ground down by 2,000,000 of Turks. 
In a book containing an account of the 
travels of two ladies, and published within 
the last two days, Miss Muir Mackenzie 
made this statement— 


“The Christian community at Nori Bazaar is 
at the mercy of the Mussulmans; they enter 
houses both by day and by night, take what they 
choose, and behave as they will. Raise an arm 
or speak a word and you bring on yourself death 
or the loss of a limb ; make a representation to 
the authorities, and you are ruined by the revenge 
of those of whom you dared to complain.” 


And again at Ipek— 


“We are suffering what no tongue can tell, 
what flesh and blood will endure no longer. Our 
lives, our properties, our wives, our children are 
at the mercy of a pack of robbers. Our gover- 
nors, our judges, and police—all are thieves, vil- 
laigs, and bloodguilty. If one among them would 
ea eier than the rest—if he try to do us ever so 


little justice, the rest fall on him and destroy 
him.” 


It might be said that those ladies had 
been deceived by false testimony; but it 
would be admitted that no man was more 
complete master of Turkish questions than 
Lord Stratford. And what did he say, 
writing to Lord Malmesbury, of an inter- 
view which he had with the late Sultan on 
the 6th of October, 1858 ?— 


“T submitted that little had been done in exe- 
cution of the Hatti-Humayoun since its promul- 
gation two years and a half ago; that a feeling 
of disappointment, and almost of despair, was on 
that account spreading throughout Europe ; that 
the proofs of it were to be found not only in the 
remarks of private individuals and of public men 
in high stations, but in the Continental Press—in 
that of France particularly, and of late, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the leading journals of England ; 
that the necessity of a comprehensive reform 
having been recognised by the Ottoman Govern- 
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ment, and corresponding measures proclaimed by 
his Majesty, it was most desirable to pass without 
any unnecessary delay from the old to the new 
system.” 

Such were the expostulations of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. What did Lord 
Russell say? He used the same lan- 
guage in 1860 respecting the outrages 
in Syria— 

‘« This treachery, brutality, and cruelty on the 
part of those selected by the Sultan himself to 
govern his best provinces shows either some deep 
design to exterminate the Christians, or an un- 
heard-of degree of weakness and apathy at Con- 
stantinople, or an amount of venality and corrup- 
tion which it is difficult to credit. You must not 
be surprised that such feelings should be excited 
and such reflections made; nor would it be of 
any use to conceal from the Porte that either the 
whole system of the Ottoman Government must 
be replaced by one founded on integrity and jus- 
tice, or the Sultan must prepare himself for the 
abandonment of his cause by his best and most 
persevering allies.” 

And then, what was the opinion of Sir 
Henry Bulwer? In a despatch dated 
April 24, 1860, Sir Henry Bulwer says— 

“‘ Wherever the Turk is sufficiently predomi- 
nant to be implicitly obeyed, laziness, corruption, 
extravagance, and penury mark his rule; and 
wherever he is too feeble to exert more than a 
doubtful and nominal authority, the system of 
government which prevails is that of the Arab 
robber and the lawless Highland chieftain.” 


His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Layard), 
who was formerly well prepared to defend 
the Turkish Government, would of course 
do so on the present occasion. He did 
not think that this was a fitting occasion 
to exasperate this bitter question by mak- 
ing an attack upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment; but still, it was right that the truth 
should be made known, and that the 
House should be aware that the stipula- 
tions entered into with the Turkish Go- 
vernment in 1856 had never been carried 
out. It would be idle to hold out hopes 
or to make menaces which we were not 
prepared to act upon. It was apparent 
that this country could have no desire, 
having gone to war at one time in favour 
of Turkey, now to weaken her by promot- 
ing insurrection in any of her dominions. 
He thought it would be better for the 
noble Lord to consider whether representa- 
tions could not be brought to bear on the 
Turkish Government, and whether steps 
could not be taken in order to overrule the 
tyrannical conduct of the subordinates of 
that Government, for he believed that the 
central authorities at Constantinople were 
anxious to put an end to the present 
state of things. He would suggest, for 
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instance, that our Consuls should have 
more authority. He hoped that this dis- 
cussion would give hon. Members an op- 
portunity of approaching the subject in a 
moderate spirit, and of rendering good to 
those who were oppressed. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the‘word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Correspondence between the Foreign Office 
and Foreign Governments on the subject of the 
insurrection in Crete and the Turkish Fortresses 
in Servia ; and of any Reports from our Consular 
Agents on these subjects,’’"—( Mr. Gregory,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LAYARD said, he very much re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend had thought 
fit to bring this question before the House 
at the present moment ; more especially as, 
according to the latest information, the Ot- 
toman Special Commissioner who had been 
sent to Crete had succeeded in bringing 
about a better feeling between the Chris- 
tians and Mahomedans, both parties having 


sent representatives to Constantinople to 
state their grievances with the view of 


having them remedied. His hon. Friend 
commenced his speech by saying that he 
should be exceedingly calm and moderate 
while referring to the misfortunes which 
had befallen the Island of Crete. That 
promise, he was afraid, had not been kept. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down that his hon. Friend 
made use of terms, with reference to the 
Turkish Government and the insurrection, 
which ought not to have been used, and 
which might possibly lead to additional 
trouble. No doubt hishon. Friend did not 
intend to bring about any such result ; but 
he really was not aware of the importance 
of speeches of that kind. He might be 
quite sure that his speech, or a very im- 
proved version of it, would be ‘‘ crowned,” 
as a broadsheet of The Times had been, at 
Athens or elsewhere. If it were accom- 
panied by the other speeches which would 
no doubt be made on the subject, the con- 
sequences might not be so serious. But, 
unfortunately, everything which tended to 
encourage the insurgents was published in 
Greece, and everything on the other side 
was suppressed, the result being that 
the unhappy people were led to believe 
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that some intervention would take place 
on their behalf, and were urged on to 
take a course which could only lead to 
fresh disasters. He could not wonder 
that there should be much sympathy with 
the unhappy people of Crete; but still, 
there were times when a statesman should 
take a broad and general view of questions 
like this, and not allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by these feclings of humanity 
alone. The question to be determined was, 
what should be done in order to lessen the 
amount of suffering and bloodshed. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy on such occasions 
might lead to still greater disasters. He 
was certain that no one could feel more for 
the Cretans than the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stanley), and no doubt that it was 
with great pain that he felt it his duty 
to give the orders directing English ves- 
sels of war not to aid the fugitives, and 
forbidding our Consular agents to distri- 
bute funds which had been raised on 
behalf of the distressed insurgents. That 
might, to some persons, appear unfeeling ; 
but after all it was a wise and statesman- 
like course of proceeding, for if a different 
course had been adopted, the only result 
would have been that the hopes of the in- 
surgents would have been raised in vain, 
and more bloodshed must have followed. 
He must also say that the speech of his hon. 
Friend, though eloquent, consisted princi- 
pally of vague generalities, which were 
utterly useless as data upon which to form 
a reliable opinion, or, indeed, were only 
calculated to mislead. The first question 
was this—What were the grievances of the 
Cretan population? The hon. Gentleman 
had made an excellent speech, but he had 
no practical acquaintance with the country, 
or with the dispositions of the people of 
the East. It was all very well to write 
generalities in an essay, but when a states- 
man had to deal with a question the case 
was very different, and to act upon such 
generalities might do infinite harm. He 
confessed he should have liked to see 
among the papers—if such a document 
were in existence —some report from 
our Consul in the island as to whether 
the complaints of the people of Crete 
were justified or not. We could not 
discuss the grievances of the Cretans until 
we had received fuller information respect- 
ing them. The hon. Gentleman was under 
a mistake when he said that he (Mr. Layard) 
had always defended the Turkish Govern- 
ment when they had neglected their duty, 
On the contrary, no man felt more indigna- 
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tion than he did at some acts which had 
been committed by its authority. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) that it was the duty of the 
Powers who placed Turkey in her present 
position to see that she fulfilled her en- 
gagements, and he had always been ready 
to condemn the Turkish Government when- 
ever it had failed in this respect. No one 
had more frequently exposed the laches of 
that Government than he had ; but if these 
particular grievances complained of by the 
Cretans were looked into they would not be 
found so serious as was supposed, and were 
certainly not such as to justify civil war. 
According to our Consul, the first griev- 
ance of the Cretans was a vicious system 
of farming the tithes, whereby more than 
a tenth part of the produce was levied. 
The oppressive mode usually practised for 
enforcing payment was also complained of. 
The system, however, was an old one, and 
existed in Greece as well as in Turkey ; 
it had, however, been greatly modified, 
and even abolished altogether in many 
provinces of Turkey, and, as administra- 
tive officers could be found, the Turks 
were further reducing the number of dis- 
tricts in which the taxes were sold by 
auction. The next grievance was that 
undue influence had been exercised on the 
part of Ismail Pasha, the Governor General, 
in the late popular election of members of 
the Demigerondia. No doubt, some in- 
fluence might have been exercised, but in 
Crete the Christian population were a 
large majority, and in some places Chris- 
tians were the sole population ; and any 
influence which might have been exercised 
was probably owing to the Christians them- 
selves, and could not have been such as to 
justify a rebellion. Of the third grievance— 
the baneful practice of seizing hostages— 
he knew nothing. The last was the delays 
attending the adjudication of civil and 
criminal cases, and such delays occurred 
in other States besides Turkey. But look 
at the statements of the Cretans them- 
selves, of their grievances as complained 
of in their address to the Sultan. The 
letter addressed to the Great Powers which 
the hon. Member had read came from 
Athens or elsewhere, and was no more 
Cretan in its origin than the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech. The first statement spoke 
not of the oppressive nature of the taxes, 
but of a prayer of the people of Sfakia 
that they should continue to be exempt 
from its taxation, as they had hitherto 
been—no allegation being made that taxes 
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was about to be imposed upon them. They 
complained, secondly, of the badness of the 
roads; but what were the facts? In 
1858, the Turkish Government sent a Mr, 
Woodward, an English gentleman, to make 
roads, but the Cretans compelled the Turks 
to renounce the attempt; first, on the 
ground that their object was to give mili- 
tary access to their country ; and second, 
that the inhabitants of the village were 
required to contribute towards the ex- 
pense. Another complaint was that the 
mode of electing the representatives of the 
people was defective ; but was Crete the 
only country in which such a complaint 
was made? They further complained that 
the oil-sellers were also money-lenders, 
and that there were no banks; but it 
would be hard to lay the blame of these 
circumstances on the Turkish Government, 
The fifth complaint referred to the rejec- 
tion of Christian evidence in the Maho- 
medan Courts as contrary to the Hatti- 
Humayoun. It was true, and ae regretted 
it, that in the Mekhiameh or purely Mus- 
sulman Courts such evidence was not yet 
received ; but, to remedy the evil, the 
Turks had established mixed tribunals in 
which Christian and Mahomedan evidence 
was equally received. There was no doubt 
that the Porte was bound to alter the law 
as regards the reception of Christian evi- 
dence ; but some allowance must be made 
for the Turkish Government, which had 
great difficulty in contending with the feel- 
ings and prejudices of a dominant race that 
had been deeply rooted for centuries. The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) was quite right 
in reminding the Turkish Government that 
they were bound to fulfil their pledges to 
Europe, and that the first duty of the Go- 
verment to the people of Crete was to 
carry out those promises. The establish- 
ment of schools, which was the subject of 
the next complaint, depended to a great 
extent upon the Christians themselves ; 
and there was scarcely a Christian vil- 
lage in Turkey in which there was not a 
school supported by the people. The edu- 
cation given was as good as that received 
by Christians who were under the go- 
vernment of Greece. Even in this country 
it was but recently that we had assisted 
education by public grants, and it was, per- 
haps, too much as yet to expect the Turk- 
ish Government to make large grants to 
promote Christian education. Still, they 
had done so; and he had been in schools 
which had received liberal support from 
the Government and from the Sultan him- 
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self. There was, however, no need to dis- 
cuss those grievances, because they formed 
no part of the causes of the rebellion in 
Crete. The Cretans themselves admitted 
this in their address to the Consuls. The 
Turkish Government knew it from the 
outset, as did the Governments of France 
and England. The only Government which 
did not, was that of Russia. Baron Brunow, 
however, ultimately, as was seen in a quo- 
tation already made, admitted that the 
insurrection was mainly caused by foreign 
intervention, and had for its object annex- 
ation toGreece. These alleged grievances 
were not got up by the Cretans themselves, 
but by foreign agents, in order to justify 
the movement in the face of Europe, and, 
if possible, bring about the interference 
of a European Power. To get at the real 
history of the Cretan insurrection it was 
necessary to go a little further back. He 
would advise the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
to lay on the table reports sent to the Fo- 
reign Office in 1858, when a rebellion was 
threatened in Crete, upon the ground of 
the grievances of the population against 
the Turkish Government. At that time 
Sir Henry Bulwer sent from Constanti- 
nople to Crete a gentleman of the highest 
integrity and impartiality, and better ac- 


quainted with the languages, habits, and cus- 
toms of the various populations of Turkey 


than most persons. This gentleman—Mr. 
Longworth—reported, that although the 
Turkish Government had not done all that it 
ought to have done, the alleged grievances 
had nothing te do with the anticipated revolt; 
and, so far from the Cretans complaining 
of the Turks, if there were cause of com- 
plaint it was on the part of the Turks 
against the Christians, who had got so 
powerful in Crete, and were so much en- 
couraged and petted by the Pasha, that 
they even presumed upon this favour to 
carry off Mussulman children and convert 
them to Christianity. Then, as now, 
insurrection was fomented by intrigues 
from Athens, and the ‘* Head Centre ” was 
M. Canaris, the Greek Consul. The Eng- 
lish Consul, Mr. Ongley, having sent im- 
partial accounts to Constantinople, was, 
as usual, attacked and covered with abuse; 
but the reports of Mr. Longworth, who was 
sent to inquire into his conduct, satisfied 
not only the English Ambassador, but the 
French and Russian Ambassadors; and 
the result was that the exequatur of the 
Greek Consul was withdrawn to the satis- 
faction of all the Powers, the Greek Go- 
Yernment never venturing to remonstrate. 
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The intrigue ceased as soon as the cause 
of it was removed; and for eight years 
Crete enjoyed peace. The breaking out 
of the great war last year was considered 
@ fitting opportunity to get up the East- 
ern question, and Crete was more at hand 
than Servia. The movement for inde- 
pendence and annexation to Greece was 
instigated, directed, and supplied with 
money and volunteers from Athens, with- 
out which the Cretans themselves, had 
they risen of their own accord, would 
have submitted long ago. He had read 
with great satisfaction the Correspond- 
ence produced by the Foreign Office. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had 
throughout taken a most wise and states- 
manlike course —the only course that 
could be taken by a responsible Minister. 
It was all very well in that House to de- 
claim against the Turks, but it was another 
matter when it came to practical states- 
manship. The noble Lord had urged the 
removal of all just causes of complaint ; 
he had reminded the Porte of its obliga- 
tions to Europe ; he had urged upon the 
Porte, in suppressing the revolt, to treat 
prisoners with kindness and humanity, 
and to endeavour, as much as possible, 
to prevent the effusion of blood; and, 
at the same time, he had wisely entered 
a protest against the course taken by 
Greece, which sought, not the welfare and 
happiness of the people of Crete, but the 
gratification of ambitious designs. His hon. 
Friend had said that France was pursuing 
in the East a much more enlightened po- 
licy than ours. That might be, but he 
rejoiced that, in the Cretan question at 
least, France had gone entirely with us, 
and the other Powers—including Russia 
herself—had come round to the same way 
of thinking. He protested against the 
proceedings of Greece as unjust, unfair, 
and wicked, calculated only to raise con- 
stant rebellions in the East, and to destroy 
there every hope of the Christian popu- 
lation developing their resources, increasing 
their wealth, and placing themselves on a 
par with their Mahomedan neighbours. As 
regarded Greece, Turkey had been a good 
neighbour ; she had fulfilled all her engage- 
ments to her. There had been times when 
Turkey might have done Greece the great- 
est harm, when she might have taken ad- 
vantage of her internal condition to strike 
the severest blow, and from the conduct of 
Greece she would have been justified in 
doing so. Turkey, in fact, had been most 
unjustly treated by Greece. From the 
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time of her acknowledgment of Greece he 
defied any man to say that Turkey had 
broken one of her engagements to that 
kingdom. Hon. Gentlemen had talked of 
the increasing wealth of Greece. But how 
had it been chiefly obtained? To whom 
wasitowing? To the liberality and neigh- 
bourly feeling of Turkey, who had freely 
opened her coasting trade to Greece, and 
had placed Greek subjects on the same 
footing as her own. They had said 
that the revenues of Greece had in- 
creased from £200,000 to £900,000. Well, 
but if Greece had obtained such an enor- 
mous increase of revenue, why had she not 
paid what she owed to other nations? Had 
Turkey acted in that way? Had she not 
paid her debts? [An hon. MEMBER : 
How?] He cared not how ; but she had 
paid her debts, and at very great sacrifices. 
So little regard had Greece for her interna- 
tional relations, that we find from the des- 
patches on the table that M. Tricoupi, the 
Greek Foreign Minister, actually claimed 
a right to excite insurrection amongst the 
populations of Turkey, and coolly proposed 
to desist from doing so in Thessaly and 
Epirus if the European Powers would 
connive at his proceedings in Crete. 
What other nation would tolerate the 
course which Greece had pursued? Tur- 
key, by the simplest possible means, 
might have stopped the trade of Greece 
—she might have turned the Greek mer- 
chants out of her ports and cities, but she 
abstained from doing so. He must say we 
were in the habit of treating Turkey very 
unfairly. Before a rebellion broke out we 
prevented her from interfering. When the 
rebellion had broken out we condemned 
her for needless severity in suppressing it. 
We accused her of not giving liberties and 
privileges to her Christian subjects, and 
the moment they were given we connived 
at their being turned against herself. 
All he asked was that she should be 
treated with common justice. He would 
appeal to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), whether 
that could be called a liberal and Christian 
policy which denied the commonest justice 
to a Turk because he happened to be a 
Mahomedan in religion, or that maintained 
that what was right as regarded a Chris- 
tian was wrong with respect to a Turk. 
But that was the kind of language that 
was adopted by hon. Gentlemen in that 
House when they talked of expelling the 
Turks and giving the Greeks their rights. 
The Turks in Europe were very much like 
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what the English were in Ireland, and if 
there was a difference it was in their favour, 
In parts of Turkey—such as Roumalia—the 
Mahomedan owners of the land were for 
the most part, no doubt, descendants of 
the original conquerors, amongst whom it 
had been partitioned, as amongst the Eng- 
lish conquerors in Ireland ; but in Bosnia, 
Epirus, and Crete, the land was held by 
the descendants of the ancient Christian 
proprietors, who had changed their re- 
ligion at the time of the conquest— 
men whose land - rolls and pedigrees 
went, perhaps, further back than those 
of any families in this country—they went 
back beyond the Middle Ages. Well, were 
they not just as much entitled to their 
lands as Christian people? But his hon. 
Friend would say, ‘‘ Nobody wants to turn 
them out.” [Mr. Grecory : Hear, hear !] 
That might be the opinion of the hon, 
Gentleman ; but had he ever spoken to a 
Christian of Greece, of Servia, or of 
Bosnia, on the subject ? Their opinion was 
not that the Mahomedans should be allowed 
to remain in the country, but that every 
man, woman, and child should be dispos- 
sessed of his land and property, as had 
already been done in Servia, and turned 
out of Europe. But was it so easy to do 
that? Did his hon. Friend know what 
the amount of the Mahomedan population 
of Turkey was? According to Mr. Long- 
worth, it was not far from 4,000,000; 
according to German authorities, it was 
3,500,000. It would be no easy thing, 
to say nothing of the question of humanity 
and justice, to drive such a population as 
that from house and home, from goods and 
lands, to starve. This was not merely a 
political question, it was a religious ques- 
tion, also, and one not merely between the 
Mahomedans and the Greeks. Such was 
the religious animosities amongst the popu- 
lations of the East, that if they gave power 
to the Greeks to-day, the Greeks would, 
he ventured to say, expel all the Roman 
Catholics or compel them to become Greeks. 
But there was another question. Would 
the Turks consent to be handed over to 
the Greeks? Let his hon. Friend think 
for a moment on the infinite mischief to 
which such opinions as these propagated 
by influential people might lead. In the 
first place, the Turks in Europe were a 
warlike population, and they knew per- 
fectly well what the intentions of the 
Christians were. Did his hon. Friend 
suppose they would give up, without a 
struggle, their lands, goods, and houses, 
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and allow themselves, their wives and 
children, to be driven out of Europe as 
starving outcasts? The only effect of the 
policy advocated by his hon. Friend, if 
adopted by any Minister whatever, would 
be to excite such a rising of Mahomedans 
in Turkey in Europe, and such a massacre, 
as the world had never seen. And if the 
Mahomedans were driven out through the 
active intervention of foreign Powers, 
and after a prolonged war—for it could 
be accomplished by no other means—what 
would be the consequence? There would 
be 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of women and 
children thrown starving on the world, 
in addition to a terrible slaughter on both 
sides, and what man would take upon his 
shoulders the responsibility for that and 
all the blood that would be shed? It was 
all very well for his hon. Friend to dis- 
claim any such intentions. But with the 
Turks it would be a struggle for life or 
death, and they would make it so when 
the time came. There was a second con- 
sideration. We, like the Turks, governed 
races from which we differed in religion, 
and who were impatient of our rule. We 


held many millions of Mahomedans in 
India under our sway, and they might say, 
“ 1f Mahomedans have no right to govern 


Christians, Christians have no right to 
govern Mahomedans.” And if they found 
us backing up the Christians in murdering 
the Turks, who would guarantee the secu- 
rity of affairs in India? Let his hon. Friend 
only turn to the history of the rebellion 
in India, and he would see how much it had 
been influenced by events in Europe. It 
was of the utmost importance that this 
country should keep a just position between 
Christians and Mahomedans, and not sacri- 
fice the Mahomedans to the Christians, any 
more than the Christians to the Mahome- 
dans. He wished to see both races fairly 
treated, and that was the principle for 
which he had always contended. And if 
his hon. Friend wished for a proof of the 
good effect which that policy had exercised 
in the East, he will find it in a despatch 
amongst the papers from our Consul in 
Epirus, who describes the result upon the 
Mahomedans of that country of the fear 
that we were about now to abandon it, and 
to sacrifice Turks to Christians. Suppose 
the Cretans had obtained what their friends 
at Athens desired—annexation to Greece 
—would they have improved their position? 
The noble Lord the Foreign Secretary had 
put the case so fairly in a despatch to Mr. 
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he hoped he might be allowed to quote 
from it. The noble Lord said— 


“ Tt can scarcely be doubted that if the insur- 
rection had not been countenanced and supported 
from Greece tranquillity would have been long 
since restored ; and if the King or his Govern- 
ment shonld urge, in justification of their conduct, 
that they are seeking to improve the condition of 
the Christians in Candia by emancipating them 
from subjection to the Sultan and incorporating 
them in the kingdom, you will not disguise from 
them that, looking to the results of the recent 
incorporation of the Ionian States with the Greek 
Kingdom, and to the disorders which prevail, and 
appear to be on the increase, throughout the Greek 
Provinces, it may well be doubted whether the 
Candiots would derive any substantial benefit from 
the transfer of their allegiance. Certainly no im- 
partial person would view the present state of 
things in the Ionian Islands, and in Greece itself, 
as affording encouragement or justification for an 
attempt to bring other countries under the same 
Government, however faulty may be the system 
of administration under which such countries may 
now be held.” 


Any one reading the blue book would rise 
from it with the conviction that Mr. Ers- 
kine had shown a rather unfair bias against 
the Turks, and had too readily credited 
the stories of the Greeks to their preju- 
dice; yet even he, writing to Lord Stanley 
on the 29th of December, said— 


‘*But the most serious statement I have yet 
heard for the cause of the insurrection is that a 
very bad feeling has sprung up between the na- 
tives and the Hellenic volunteers. If they fall 
out thus early in the day, what will it be should 
the Hellenic Government hereafter be permitted 
to extend its baneful rule to this unhappy island ?” 


His hon. Friend had spoken of the miser- 
able condition of Crete, but that island 
was not overrun with brigands as Greece 
was, a person being scarcely able to leave 
Athens without falling into their hands. 
Then, with regard to the Ionian Islands, 
had he read the reports received from our 
Consuls at Zante, Corfu, and elsewhere ? 
Those reports stated that the improvements 
and public works which the English Go- 
vernment carried out were all neglected 
and falling into ruin; that justice is no 
longer administered; that that distinguished 
patriot Lombardo, whose cause the hon. 
Gentleman had advocated, the great re- 
generator of those islands, the great pro- 
moter of their removal from British rule 
and of their annexation to Greece, was 
keeping Zante in a state of terrorism 
such as had never been equalled in any 
country. He sent bands of armed men, 
who went about murdering those who re- 
fused to vote for him or to support his 
plans. People were assassinated by them 
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in the open streets and in coffee-houses, 
nobody, not even the police, daring to 
interfere. These atrocities had risen to 
such a pitch, that the Greek Government 
were obliged to send an honest man thither 
as chief of the police; but Lombardo soon 
afterwards became Minister of the Interior, 
and this officer, who was succeeding in 
placing some check upon the anarchy and 
licence which prevailed, was speedily de- 
prived of his office. It was evident, there- 
fore, that Crete would gain nothing by an- 
nexation toGreece. It had been suggested 
that Crete should have what is termed 
her ‘ autonomy,” like Servia and the 
Danubian Principalities, But Crete, unlike 
those provinces, had a mixed population, 
and the difficulty was to provide a form of 
government which would deal fairly with 
both Mahomedans and Christians. The 
Mussulman population was fixed by some at 
90,000, and by others at 60,000. He would 
take a mean between these figures, and 
would assume that the number was 70,000 
or 75,000. Now it would be manifestly as 
unfair, knowing the antagonism which 
existed between them, to put these Maho- 
medans, who were for the most part landed 
proprietors in the island, and just as 
much Cretans by race and language as 
the Greeks themselves, under the Chris- 
tian rule, as to put the Christians under 
the Mahomedan rule. In some of the 
other dependencies of Turkey autonomy 
was enjoyed, but the population there was 
not of so mixed a character. In Samos, 
for instance, which was governed by a 
Christian and by local councils and laws, 
the Mahomedans were so few that they 
could not be taken into account. In 
Crete, however, the circumstances were 
different; and it would, he thought, be wise 
and prudent for the Turkish Government 
to find some plan, as by the Governors 
being alternately Christians and Mahome- 
dans, which would satisfy, and protect the 
rights of, both Mahomedans and Christians. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) 
would, no doubt, be able to make some 
suggestion with this object. Before leaving 
the subject of the annexation of Crete to 
Greece, he wished tomake aremark. With 
respect to the Ionian Islands, he thought 
we were right in giving them up, because 
we occupied an invidious position from 
which we derived no advantage. We al- 
lowed the freest expression of opinion, and 
that freedom consisted in allowing those 
who were adverse to English rule to agi- 
tate as much as they liked, while there 
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was no demonstration of opinion on the 
other side. The result was that a great 
outcry was raised against us by Lombardo 
and others, who were suppoeed to repre- 
sent the popular feeling, and the opinion 
spread throughout Europe that our rule 
was odious to the people. He regretted 
that our connection with the Islands had 
ceased, not for our own sakes but for the 
sake of the Christians of the East; for 
though, no doubt, there were faults on our 
part, our government was by far the beat 
in the East. In the Ionian Islands there 
was a large and contented population, who 
while under our protection were very lightly 
taxed, and were gradually being trained to 
habits of self-government, for which, doubt- 
less, the next generation would have been 
fitted. They enjoyed a national Assembly 
and a free press, and formed a little Greek 
community around which other Greek com- 
munities might have gathered, and from 
which they might have learnt the art of self- 
government. The spectacle of an island so 
well administered would have afforded them 
a valuable example, and have stimulated 
them to establish something on the same 
model in their own provinces. All hope 
of this was now destroyed, and he thought 
this a great loss to the Caristians of the 
East. His hon, Friend had denounced the 
Tarks for the barbarities which were im- 
puted to them, but he utterly disbelieved 
many of those stories, and anybody read- 
ing the Correspondence would see that they 
had, for the most part, been disproved. Bar- 
barities had, no doubt, been committed, 
such as required no exaggeration, but they 
had been practised by the Christians as 
well as by the Turks, the former perhaps 
being the more ingenious in their tortures. 
But he could not help pointing out this great 
difference, that whilst the Ottoman Govern- 
ment condemned and did their best to punish 
them, though they could not always reach 
their officials, the Greek Government, with- 
out exception, palliated or justified them. 
The humane manner in which the Turkish 
Government treated even Greek emissaries 
who were captured red-handed, was ac- 
knowledged even by the prisoners them- 
selves. One of them, M. Manos, a Greek 
officer, who was taken in the redoubt at 
Vrysses, was stated in a despatch by Mr. 
Erskine, at page 93 of the ‘* Correspon- 
dence,’”’ to have written to his family to 
inform them how humanely, and even gene- 
rously, he was treated by Mustapha Pasha. 
The testimony of other Greek prisoners 
was to the same effect; and we find the 
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Turkish Government actually sending their ' 
own vessels of war to transport back to 
Greece the volunteers who had been the 
rincipal cause of the insurrection in the 
Tsland, and had caused so much Tur- 
kish blood to be shed. What course 
would Christian nations have pursued 
under similar circumstances? Let us’ 
look a little more at home, and consider | 
what had been done by ourselves in the 
East and in the West under similar cir- | 
cumstances. Even Mr. Erskine, in o 
despatch, in which on rather dubious 
authority he imputed great atrocities to 
the Turks, was obliged to add that 
similar barbarities were perpetrated by | 
the Christians. No doubt horrible deeds | 
had been committed, but these were 
inevitable whenever an insurrection was 
raised, and whenever two barbarous races 
came into collision. He had himself 
seen barbarities practised by both sides, 
and could tell stories which would make 
his hon. Friend’s hair stand on end. A 
friend of his saw the bodies of fifteen 
Turks who, having been captured in Epi- 
rus, had been covered with pitch and then 
set on fire and burnt slowly to death. A 


Greek patriot crossed over from Greece 


to liberate the suffering Christians in 
Turkey, and what he did was to carry 
off a whole school of Christian chil- 
dren near Monastir, boys of eight or ten 
years old, whose ears he cut off and sent 
to their parents with an intimation that 
unless a certain ransom was paid their 
heads would follow. They were saved 
chiefly by the intercession of an English 
officer. Some doubt having been ex- 
pressed as to the truth of the story, the 
Consul at Monastir actually enclosed in 
a letter to the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople some of the ears thus sent to 
the unhappy parents. He himself wit- 
nessed the horrors committed by Greek 
“patriots” who were sent to liberate 
Thessaly. Their course was marked by 
robbery, pillage, and violation, and the 
population were obliged to appeal to Fuad 
Pasha to protect them from their libera- 
tors. He did not cite these facts as any 
justification of the Turks, but only to 
show with what barbarous races we had 
to deal. Both races were equally barba- 
rous, and the only way to put a stop to 
their barbarities was not to encourage one 
party against the other, but to bring the 
public opinion of Europe to bear upon 
the Governments of both Turkey and 
Greece. The Christians had the advantage 
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of a press. The momenta Mussulman, 
whether by accident or design, killed a 
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Christian, there were letters in every 


newspaper in Europe denouncing the bar- 
barity of the Turks ; but we never heard 
of the atrocities committed by the Chris- 
tians, except occasionally, when a British 
officer happened to be an eye-witness of 
them. Had not the officers of a British 
man-of-war witnessed the horrible and dis- 
graceful attack of the population of the 


| Pirwus on the Greek volunteers who had 


been brought back to Greece by the hu- 
mane exertions of the Turks, we should 


‘not have had the account of that attack 


contained in the blue book—we should not 
have known that some of these unfortunate 


people had had their brains knocked out 


with paving stones, and had been held 
under water until they were drowned, only 
because they had returned from a hopeless 
insurrection. Fortunately, we had a Consul 
at Syra, or we should never have heard of 
the murder of an unfortunate Mahome- 
dan who happened to land there from a 
steamer, and whose only crime was being 
‘*a Terk.” Yet such things happened al- 
most daily, and it would be found on 
examination that as many atrocities were 
committed by Christians as by Mahome- 
dans ; while, if the government were re- 
versed, the atrocities that would be re- 
sorted to by the former would be infinitely 
greater than those that had ever been 
committed by the Turks. This was a bold 
thing to say, but he stated it because he 
knew the hatred which was borne by the 
Christians towards the Mahomedans, and 
the religious animosities that existed be- 
tween the Christians of different sects. He 
did not wish to take the part of the Turks ; 
but he thought it unfair to condemn them 
merely because of their religion, and he 
desired to take an impartial view. It was 
all very well to have these debates which 
only tended to encourage the Christians to 
rise against the Turkish Government, but 
those who suffered were beyond the help 
of the House. Nor could they hope any- 
thing from Greece. No service was done 
to them by encouraging them to rebel. 
They were not to be liberated—if they were 
to be liberated at all—or created into an 
independent Power, and the Turkish popu- 
lation expelled, without the aid and direct 
assistance of the European Powers. No 
doubt, if the European Powers could be 
got together and brought to an agreement 
they might expel the Turks, at an enor- 
mous cost. Until, however, the European 
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Powers were prepared to intervene—and 
modern policy did not run greatly in fa- 
vour of intervention—it was only doing 
those unhappy Christians an incalculable 
mischief to encourage them in these hope- 
less rebellions. He believed there was a 
future in store for the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey. They were rapidly im- 
proving in wealth and intelligence ; and 
this fact, which had been generally ad- 
mitted, and indeed urged in their favour 
in this debate, did not agree with the ter- 
rible accounts of Turkish oppression and 
misrule which were given by his hon. 
Friend. If the English ladies, to whom 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had 
referred, could only relate the idle stories 
that were told to every traveller in Turkey, 
they might as well have staid at home. He 
had heard similar stories over and over 
again. If life and property were so insecure 
as they described them to be, was it pos- 
sible for the Christian population to go on 
improving in wealth and intelligence? The 
Turks were now under the influence of 
the public opinion of Europe. Since he 
first knew Turkey an incalculable im- 
provement had taken place. Some years 
ago Christians were not allowed to ride on 
horses in certain towns in Turkey, and 
were compelled to wear certain dresses. 
Those restrictions, and nearly all others 
which made a distinction betweeen the 
two creeds, were now done away with, 
and the two races were beginning to 
find that it was for the advantage of 
each that the rights and property of the 
other should be respected. Events were 
rapidly bringing the two races together, 
and the only danger was lest animosities 
and mutual hatred between them should be 
kindled by Motions of this kind, and by in- 
judicious or ambitious foreign interference. 
He felt certain a time would come when 
some method would be found by these 
populations themselves for coming to a 
better understanding. The Turks would 
see it to be to their advantage to con- 
cede to the Christians the rights they 
ought to possess, and the Christians on 
their part would find that the Turks also 
had their just rights. Thus mutual con- 
cessions would be made, and a form of go- 
vernment might be ultimately devised in 
which all sects would be fairly represented, 
and the rights and privileges of all be 
respected without great and manifest in- 
justice being done to either Turks or 
Christians. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
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agreed with much that had fallen from his 
hon. Friend opposite ; but with regard to 
the future, he had entirely failed to shadow 
forth any solution of the question. He 
believed that under certain conditions and 
stipulations there were countries under 
Turkish dominion more fortunate than those 
under certain other Powers, with higher pre- 
tensions to civilization. The course which 
he recommended last year in the case of the 
Danubian Principalities had since been 
carried out, and those countries had been 
entirely liberated from the intervention of 
Turkey. The negotiations had resulted in 
the abandonment cf the quasi-rights of the 
Sultan, and in the acceptance of Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern as Hospodar of 
Wallachia on almost his own terms. The 
only interest that England had in the mat- 
ter was that the populations of the East 
should live harmoniously together, and 
England was the only European Power 
which had no interest in the acquisition 
of any fresh territory. He thought the 
prudence displayed by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office (Lord 
Stanley) was the best quality to be exer- 
cised in a case of this kind, though it was 
different to the adventuroas policy which 
they had formerly been accustomed to at 
the Foreign Office, and which they at one 
time used to hold in high estimation. He 
thought the way in which Moldavia and 
Wallachia had been dealt with ought to be 
the manner in which the Turks should deal 
with Servia. Every one knew that after 
a long and gallant struggle Servia had 
gained substantial independence, and that 
the last remnant of Turkish rule consisted 
in the possession of the fortresses along the 
line of the Danube. These fortresses were 
perfectly useless to the Turkish authorities. 
They consisted for the most part of dilapi- 
dated battlements, which could be com- 
manded from every surrounding hill. The 
only one which was of any military value 
was that of Belgrade; but he believed the 
main reason that induced the Turks to 
maintain it was one of a sentimental cha- 
racter, because it was said to be one of 
the old historical fortresses of Turkey. 
But it had belonged to Austria as well as 
to Turkey, having in fact been taken and 
re-taken many times within the last 400 
years, till at last by treaty provision it 
was made a Turkish fortress. The city 
of Belgrade, the capital of the province, 
was placed in the position of a mere suburb 
of the castle, and the palace of the Prince 
was within three-quarters of a mile from 
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the fortress, and therefore within reach 
of its guns, which the bombardment of 
1862 had so fully demonstrated. The oc- 
eupation, therefore, of that fortress by 
the Turks was a standing insult as well 
asa menace to the Servians, and it was 
impossible that the city could flourish 
while it and its inhabitants were liable to be 
annihilated at any moment that the Turkish 
employés chose to bombard them. In the 
interest of the Porte herself it was desir- 
able that she should give up these fort- 
resses, which cost her some £200,000 a 
year, while the entire tribute she obtained 
from Servia was only £20,000. At this 
moment he was afraid that the demands of 
Servia were on the point of reaching their 
climax, and that they would no longer re- 
main in their present state of humiliation. 
There would be an outbreak ere long in that 
country, if the grievance he was referring to 
was not redressed—which would be very 
likely to extend into other districts. He 
hoped, therefore, the noble Lord would take 
the example of the proceedings with regard 
to the Danubian Provinces, and urge on 
the Porte to follow that example in regard 
to Servia, by yielding to the strongly- 
expressed wishes of the population and 
withdrawing from the fortresses. He re- 
commended these considerations to the 
noble Lord, and he left the case with 
great confidence in his hands. He knew 
the calm and clear reason which operated 
in his mind ; and though, as he had said, 
these were not the qualities which they 
had been accustomed to see in the Foreign 
Office, yet they were not the less valuable 
on that account. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I should be 
very sorry if, with regard to Turkey, we 
were not to treat her with the respect that 
is due to an independent Power responsible 
for the government of an extended terri- 
tory. Atthe same time, with reference to 
many of her provinces, and even her gene- 
ral concerns, circumstances have at various 
times placed her in such a position that we 
are entitled, and indeed in many cases 
bound, to entertain questions affecting her 
internal relations to her people such as it 
would be impertinence to entertainin respect 
to most other foreign countries. With so 
much of apology, I must say | cannot help 
being of opinion that there is great good 
sense and justice in most of what has fallen 
from the hon. Member in regard to the 
ease of Servia. We cannot expect Turkey 
to conform her notions toours. All we can 
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either legal or moral engagements she 
should fulfil them, and that where she is 
under no such engagement she should lend 
a willing ear to counsels in themselves 
judicious, and which aim solely at the pro- 
motion of her interests. When we reduce 
the question of the retention of the fort- 
resses of Servia by Turkey to this issue, 
the sole issue—how far such retention can 
serve the interests of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment—it appears to me impossible that 
that question can receive any answer but 
one in the negative. I am not aware of 
any purpose of utility, whether for peace 
at home or for defence against foreign 
Powers, which Turkey can accomplish by 
military possession of Servia ; while, un- 
questionably, the monetary burden which 
it imposes on her adds to the inconvenience 
of her financial condition, always difficult. 
At the same time, such possession keeps 
up a painful feeling of irritation between 
the people of Servia and those of Turkey, 
which is a constant source of danger. I 
cannot, therefore, but subscribe to the 
opinion of the hon. Member, and hope that 
at the present or some other time, an op- 
portunity will be taken of tendering some 
friendly counsel on the subject from this 
country to the Ottoman Porte. But a 
great part of the interesting discussion of 
this evening has been devoted to a point 
which at this time will enlist more of the 
sympathy of the House—namely, that 
connected with the—lI do not know whether 
I should say recent, or still existing dis- 
turbances in Crete. I am hardly able to 
subscribe to the proposition we have heard 
to-night that the grievances of the island 
of Candia have had nothing to do with the 
production of those disturbances, I ex- 
pressed a hope on a former occasion that 
when Her Majesty’s Government laid the 
papers on the table, those papers would 
show that the Ottoman Government had 
fulfilled its engagements—I do not mean 
written engagements only, but moral, sub- 
stantial engagements to Europe about the 
existence of which there can be no doubt. 
If there has been a prompt and faithful 
performance of the stipulations of what is 
known as the Hatti-Humayoun of 1856, I 
am not able—after reading those papers— 
to affirm that they show it. This book 
does not contain evidence to that effect ; 
but if the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), with 
his more extended and accurate knowledge, 
is able in his place to say that Turkey has 
completely and fully accomplished the en- 
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ceive that assurance with great satisfaction 
and willingly bow to the opinion issuing 
from such a source. For upon that ques- 
tion depends another—namely, whether 
the responsibility of those disturbances of 
Crete, and of the barbarity, the cruelty, 
and devastation which have taken place 
there, lies at the door of those immediately 
concerned in the outbreak or of the Govern- 
ment under which they live. I do not 
think after the speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Southwark (Mr. Layard) it 
ean rightly be said that the rights and 
claims of the Turkish Government are in- 
adequately or inefficiently or even only suffi- 
ciently represented in this House. I must 
say that the case of Turkey against Crete 
has been stated by my hon. Friend much 
better than it is stated in the document itself 
contained in this blue book. But it is fair 
to admit, and I should not hesitate to 
admit, that, in addition to any grievance 
that might have arisen from the non-per- 
formance of the Hatti-Humayoun, there has 
been the deeper grievance resulting from 
the strong Hellenic feeling which pervades 
the population. Some at least of the popu- 
lation would be disposed to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to give effect to that 
sentiment of nationality. I also agree with 
what has been stated with great force by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Southwark, 
and by my hon. Friend the Member for Gal- 
way, as totheextreme responsibility incurred 
by those who in this House deliver statements 
which, going forth, perhaps, in a garbled 
form to other countries, may be the means of 
fomenting disturbances or of prolonging 
efforts which, whether they be right or whe- 
ther they be wrong in themselves tend in 
the actual condition of things to expose to 
greater dangers those by whom they are 
undertaken. In such a question as that of 
the liberation of Greece, the statesmen of 
England would have made themselves 
deeply responsible if they had encouraged 
the people of that country in their struggle 
for freedom. I would not venture to say 
one word which would have the effect of 
encouraging the people of Crete to throw 
off the Ottoman rule. . But as far as re- 
gards the stipulations of the Hatti-Hu- 
mayoun, we are not only entitled from our 
position to advise Turkey iu her own in- 
terests, in her regard to humanity, in her 
sense of justice, in her desire to be a 
civilized European Power, to fulfil those 
engagements ; but we 4re also entitled to 
say to her that her fulfilment of those 
stipulations is a matter of moral faith, ap 
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obligation to which she is absolutely bound, 
aud the disregard of which will entail upon 
her disgrace in the eyes of Europe. I am 
happy to observe that, as far as I can gather 
from the papers before us, the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office (Lord 
Stanley) has exhibited much discretion and 
forbearance in this matter. I agree in the 
opinion that he rightly determined to ob- 
serve and to enforce the laws of neutrality, 
even though at the expense of the calls of 
mere humanity. The calls of mere humanity 
it was his duty to repress, and he has 
repressed them. It was right and wise to 
say that he would not encourage the sepa- 
ration of Candia from the Ottoman Empire; 
and it was also right and wise to point out 
to the Ottoman Porte, as he has done, 
especially in his despatch of the 17th of 
January of this present year, that the true 
policy of the Ottoman Empire, its only 
policy—the only possible course which it 
could take in relation to the Powers of 
Europe, with peace and satisfaction to 
others as well as to itself—was to do full 
justice to the principles of the Hatti-Hu- 
mayoun, and to allow the Christians under 
their rule to feel that, though nominally 
under the sway of a Mussulman Power, 
they enjoyed all the advantages of a 
Christian Government. I cannot but hope 
that, within the last year, we have scen a 
step in advance, in that policy adopted 
not at the first moment, but after a brief 
delay—which it is not for us to complain 
of—in the case of the Danubian Princi- 
palities. The literal application of it may 
be impossible; but I hope that the principle 
acted upon in that instance may be adopted 
throughout the European provinces of the 
Ottoman Porte. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark has pointed out, 
and the noble Lord points out, the difficulty 
in the case of Candia, which arises from 
the presence of a Mahomedan population, 
which, though numerically small as com- 
pared with the Christian population, is in 
possession of domination and ascendancy 
from ancient times, and is in a more 
powerful position in consequence of the 
property and rank which belong to its 
members. I do not, therefore, pretend to 
say that the same arrangements as those 
which have been adopted elsewhere are 
applicable to Crete ; but we are entitled 
to require from Turkey the execution of 
her literal engagements, and we are en- 
titled to recommend to her such a policy 
as the noble Lord has put before her in 
his despatches. I trust that what has 
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been done by Turkey in the Danubian 
Principalities may promise for the future 
the existence of such relations between 
that country and her provinces as will 
conduce in the highest degree to the in- 
terest of both parties. 

Lorp STANLEY : Sir, I do not feel it 
my duty to take part in that animated con- 
troversy respecting the comparative merits 
of the Turkish and the Christian races 
which has been carried on with so much 
ability on both sides of the House, and 
with a knowledge of local details probably 
unrivalled in this country, by the hon. 
Member for Southwark. Neither shull I 
go into the question of the foreign policy 
on Eastern matters, pursued by England 
in former times. Every age and every 
generation has its own policy—one suited 
to its ideas and its wants. My busi- 
ness is not to question what was done 
in former times, but simply to explain, 
and if necessary—I am happy to say 
from the course of the debate that on 
this oceasion it does not seem to be 
necessary—to vindicate the course which 
the present Government have taken. Two 
questions have been raised—one relating 
to Crete, the other to Servia. As to 


Servia the explanation will be brief, but I 


trust satisfactory. We have, after much 
deliberation and in concert with other 
Powers, advised the Porte to make such 
concessions as appear to us to be necessary 
to meet the natural and reasonable wishes of 
the Servians. We hope that those con- 
cessions will bring about a good under- 
standing, and we have recommended them 
with all sincerity in the interest of the 
Turkish Empire, because it is impossible 
to doubt that a serious outbreak in Servia 
at the present time would be one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could occur to 
Turkey. We have endeavoured to offer 
that advice in such a manner as to leave 
with the Porte itself, to whom it more 
properly belongs, the initiative of making 
those concessions which we consider neces- 
sary; because it is obvious that they 
would lose much of their grace and value 
if they were made, or seemed to be made, 
at the dictation of any foreign Power. 
I am not able at present to say more than 
that the representations which we have 
thought it our duty to address to the Porte 
have been made in a spirit of moderation 
—in a spirit which is fair, friendly, and 
conciliatory. 1 hope, therefore, that these 
representations will not be wholly ineffec- 
tive. At the same time, no positive answer 
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has been received, and I think the House 
will agree with me that while correspondence 
is still being carried on, and while negotia- 
tions are pending, it would not conduce 
to the object which we all have in view if the 
papers asked for by the hon. Gentleman 
were laid upon the table. When the 
matter is settled I will produce them. 
With regard to the perhaps larger, cer- 
tainly more urgent,. question of Crete, it is 
even less necessary that I should explain 
in detail the views of the Government ; 
because those views have been stated 
very fully upon many occasions in the 
papers which I presented a few days ago. 
I have been asked by several speakers 
what we consider to be the real origin of 
the insurrection. A more difficult ques- 
tion it is impossible to put or to answer. 
It is very hard to get at the truth in any of 
these matters. Impartial witnesses are 
few, and, as a general rule, statements 
received from the two sides are not merely 
divergent and conflicting, but absolutely 
and flatly contradictory. I do not for 
a moment doubt that local grievances 
have to some extent existed, and I do not 
doubt that the administration of Candia 
has not been what we should consider a 
good one in a civilized country accustomed 
to regular Government. But what is the 
precise magnitude of the grievances of 
which the island may have had to complain 
is a question which I am utterly unable to 
answer. However, whether local grievances 
have had any part in causing this insurree- 
tion or not—in my opinion they have had 
some part—I am clear that they have not 
been the sole causes. There is another 
explanation which more readily occurs. I 
think it bas been from the first—or at least 
from the moment when it began to be 
serious—a movement, not for the redress 
of any local abuses, but a movement of a 
religious and a national character in favour 
of entire separation from the Turkish Go- 
vernment. Nor is it unnatural that a feeling 
of that kind should have existed. These 
Hellenes—for, no doubt, the centre of the 
movement was in Greece, though the dis- 
turbances broke out beyond the limits of 
that country—had observed the great suc- 
cess attending other movements in favour 
of nationalities. They had seen Italy made 
a nation, and Germany to a great extent 
united, and I do not think it unnatural that 
they should believe that their time had 
come. The movements they had witnessed 
in other countries re-acted upon them. Then 
I have been asked questions as to acts 
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of cruelty and barbarity which are said to 
have taken place. I am afraid there have 
been many of these on both sides. I am 
afraid this will always happen, where you 
have, in a country—which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark has rightly described as 
semi-barbarous—wars of religion and of 
race. In such a country, and in quarrels 
of that nature, it is impossible that these 
acts of atrocity should not occur. Of such 
acts, I fear the blame must be pretty 
equally allotted to either side ; but as to the 
extent to which they took place, it is not 
easy to judge. In the first place, one must 
not trust everything that one hears coming 
by native report from the interior of Crete. 
It must be borne in mind that the acts said 
to have been perpetrated have very seldom 
been witnessed by any one except the com- 
batants themselves, who are not in o frame 
of mind to send impartial reports. I ought, 
in passing, to say that the truth of the 
most horrible story of all—that of women 
and children been allured to the shore by a 
Turkish vessel hoisting the English flag, 
and then fired upon—has been entirely 
denied on the part of the Turkish officers, 
and, for the credit of human nature, I hope 
it is not true. As to what has happened 


there, I do not know that it is much worse 
than what we unhappily know to be true 
—I mean that attack by the mob of 
the Pirgzeus on their own volunteers, in 
which several lives were lost, and where 
there was no other provocation than that 
these unfortunate men had returned home 


unsuccessful. It is just also to say that 
whatever acts of cruelty may have been 
committed by the troops—and where irre- 
gular troops and Albanians have been em- 
ployed these are almost sure to happen— 
there is not the slightest evidence to show 
that they have been in any case sanctioned, 
or even tolerated, by the’ Turkish Govern- 
ment. The prisoners who have fallen into 
the hands of the Turkish officers have 
been, as a rule, humanely and fairly 
treated. I do not know, after the very 
indulgent criticism which has been passed 
in this House on the policy of the Go- 
vernment, whether it is necessary for me 
to enter into any vindication of that policy. 
Some remarks have been made as to the 
decision to which the Government came 
when they were requested by several per- 
sons to send ships of war to take off the 
refugees. We never came to a decision 
with more regret. I myself never came 
to a decision with more personal pain; but 
never, also, with a clearer conviction that 
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we were right, and were taking the only 
rational course which was open to us 
under the circumstances. It is simply 
impossible for any one who did not closely 
watch the insurrection, to understand 
the eagerness with which the slightest 
symptom of armed intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers was looked 
for by these insurgents, or the readiness 
with which any act which could be dis- 
torted into an act of intervention was caught 
up by them. I am quite sure that if we 
had given the assistance which was desired 
it would have been considered as a symptom 
of armed interference on the part of the 
European Powers ; would have prolonged 
the hopeless struggle ; and been in conse- 
quence the cause of ten times as much 
suffering as has been actually undergone, 
There is another point of view in which 
we were bound to consider this question. 
There are duties of neutrality, and 
though no one wishes to overstrain them 
where considerations of humanity come 
in, they nevertheless constitute an obli- 
gation which it is impossible to disre- 
gard. But to send troops in the rear of 
an insurrection for the purpose of taking 
away non-combatants or of assisting on 
the spot the families of those who are at 
that very time in arms, is giving aid and 
comfort to one of the belligerenta. To my 
mind it is clear that that would be a breach 
of neutrality. It is certain that we should 
not have been allowed to take such a course 
in the case of a war between two strong 
European Powers, and I do not think there 
ought to be two rules, one for strong 
Powers, and one for weak ones, As regards 
the general question under discussion, there 
were only three alternatives which the 
Government could adopt. One was to 
carry out the principle of non-intervention 
in the strictest and most literal sense, by 
taking no notice at all of the whole mat- 
ter. That alternative, however, I may at 
once dismiss from consideration. Ano- 
ther, which has sometimes been urged 
upon us, was, ‘‘ Why, if you were giving 
any advice in the matter, did you not at 
once advise the cession of the island to 
Greece, and so put an end to the whole 
dispute.” In answering that, I will not refer 
to the state of the Greek kingdom. I 
think that the truth as to the present 
state of Greece lies somewhere between 
the rose-coloured view of my hon. Friend 
behind me and the gloomy picture painted 
by the hon. Member for Southwark. It 
is impossible to say that the state of 
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the Greek kingdom is at present satisfac- 
tory, but I do not think that alone is a 
reason which ought to have stood in the 
way of the annexation, had it been on other 
grounds expedient. The Greeks are a most 
intelligent aud patriotic race. They have 


had to struggle against immense diffi- | 


eulties, and have had but a very limited 
time fo: exercising their unfettered ener- 
gies. It is less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since they became possessed of a 
Constitution. Under these circumstances, 
we ought to make every allowance for 
them, and ought not to bear too hardly 
upon them for what they may have done 
or left undone. But the reason which 
weighed with us against advising the an- 
nexation of Crete to the Greck kingdom 
was, first, the certainty that such ad- 
vice would not be listened to. The Porte 
would not have been willing to listen for 
& moment to a suggestion that it should 
surrender any part of its dominions except 
under coercion, which is not the policy of 
this, or, as far as I know, of any other 
European country toemploy. In the next 


place, if we gave advice professedly in the 
interest of Turkey we were bound in 
justice to look at the matter from a Turk- 


ish as well as from a Cretan point of view, 
and I think the Porte might fairly say 
that whether or not it would be an advan- 
tage to be rid of this one disaffected pro- 
vince, still the precedent would be almost 
fatal to the Empire; because if it came 
to be understood that in any province 
an insurrection were to be followed by a 
recommendation on the part of a Euro- 
pean Power that the province should 
be ceded, that would be a premium on 
disaffection, and in process of time the 
Empire would be dismembered. Then I 
come to the third course, and pass on to 
the friendly criticism of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone). The 
right hon. Gentleman rather hinted than 
said that we might have pressed our advice 
a little more strongly on the Porte, and he 
reminded me of the rights which, by the 
Treaty of 1856, the Christian subjects of 
the Porte possessed. I donot deny those 
treaty obligations. I assent to the doc- 
trine laid down in respect to them; but 
we must remember that a demand for a 
separate administration for Crete was far 
more than could be claimed by any treaty 
rights, which relate to the toleration of 
Christians in matters of religion and their 
admission to give evidence on equal terms 
with other persons in courts of justice. 
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So much we should have been entitled to 
demand for them ; anything more could only 
be the subject of request and advice, In 
matters of this sort there is a double danger 
to be avoided. If it be thought that you 
give advice merely to satisfy your own con- 
science, and that you do not care about 
the matter, then your advice will lose 
much of its effect. If, on the other hand, 
you pressed your advice strongly, then 
the Porte might turn round and say that 
they yielded because they could not help 
themselves, declaring at the same time 
that you, and not they, were responsible 
for the consequences. And then you come 
to the most hopeless and impossible of all 
political devices—the attempt to govern a 
great Empire like Turkey by means of 
an international commission composed of 
Ambassadors. I do not think that it was in 
our power to do more than we have done. 
We had no right to take a merely Greek 
or a merely Turkish view of the subject. 
We were bound to see fair play and to 
secure the observance of treaty obliga- 
tions. We only gave such advice as 
seemed to conduce to the common interest 
of both parties. It is impossible in the 
present state of nations to form a plan for 
remote contingencies, No doubt the Turk- 
ish Empire is in a state of transition. The 
advice which is good now may not be good 
five or six years hence. But the House 
may rely on this—we shall watch carefully 
the changing circumstances of the time ; 
we shall keep them and the public fully 
informed of these events as they pass ; and 
I hope the House will believe that our 
sympathy for the Christian races of the 
East is not less real or sincere because we 
have not thought fit to give a semblance 
of encouragement to a hopeless insurrec- 
tion or to compromise ourselves or them 
by a precipitate and premature action. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Report. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
Resolutions [February 14] reported. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, on bringing up 
the Report, observed, that he had been mis- 
understood to state in the previous discus- 
sion on this subject that he was personally 
unfavourable to the classification of the 
duties on sugar, whereas he had, of course, 
always been personally favourable to that 
principle. What really happened was this ; 
(lis hon, Friend the Member for Peter- 
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borough (Mr. Thomson Hankey) had ex- 
pressed a hope that the re-arrangement of 
duties was favourable to the British West 
Indies. He stated, in reply, that it was not ; 
because, while the rates of duty on the 
two grades which comprised the bulk of 
imports from the West Indies either re- 
mained stationary or were raised, those on 
other qualities had been lowered. Conse- 
quently, speaking asa West India proprie- 
tor, he could have wished that the incidence 
of taxation had been somewhat different. 
But there was no ground of complaint ; 
because the table was the result of the 
principle of which West Indians generally 
approved, and was in exact accordance with 
the provisions of the Convention of 1864. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


DUTY ON DOGS. 
COMMITTEE, RESOLUTI N. 
Duty on Dogs considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. HUNT proposed the following Re- 
solution :— 


That, in lieu of the Duties of Assessed Taxes 
on Dogs, there shall be granted and charged in 
respect of Dogs kept in England after the 5th day 
of April, 1867, or kept in Scotland after the 24th 
day of May, 1867, the following Excise Duties, to 
be paid annually upon the taking out of the Ex- 
cise Licences hereinafter mentioned (that is to 
say) : 

For and in respect of every Dog, of whatever 
description or denomination (except Hounds 
kept in a pack), for which a Licence to keep 
the same shall be taken out, the annual Duty 
of five shillings, to be paid by the person who 
shall keep such Dog ; 

For and in respect of Hounds kept ina pack, 
for which a Licence shall be taken out,— 

Where the number shall not exceed twenty, 
the sum of five pounds ; 

Where the number shall exceed twenty, and 
shall not exceed thirty, the sum of seven 
pounds and ten shillings ; 

And where the number shall exceed thirty, 
then for every additional number of ten, and 
for any additional number less than ten, 
over and above thirty (or any other greater 
multiple than ten), the further additional 
Duty of two pounds and ten shillings ; 

To be paid bythe owner or master of the said 
hounds. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to know 
whether it was expected that under the 
alteration the duty would be more strictly 
levied, and that thereby the amount of the 
reduction would be made up ? 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not anticipate 
any loss of revenue but rather an increase, 
for under the present system the owners of 
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dogs made the returns, and many dogs 
were not put down in them. It was not 
proposed to adopt a system of ticketing or 
registering dogs. The owners of hounds 
would have the option of taking out a 
licence for each dog, or taking out a licence 
for a pack. 


After a few words from Mr. Reap, 


Resolution agreed to ; to be reported on 
Monday next. 


EXECUTION OF DEEDS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Gotpney, Bill to simplify 
and lessen the expense of the Execution of Deeds 
by Married Women, and to amend the Law as 
regards the effect of Deeds executed under Powers 
of Attorney, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Go.pney, Mr. Leeman, and Mr. Powz1. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, for the purpose of making better 
provision for Spiritual Destitution, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Arrron and Mr. Bzresrorp 
Hors. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 27.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Nine o’clock, till Monday next. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 18, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Serect Comarrer—On Traffic 
Regulation (Metropolis), The Marquess of 
Westmeath, The Earl] of Airlie, and ‘The Earl 
Stanhope added. 

Pusuic Bitt—First Reading—Alimony Arrears * 
(17). 


PRIVILEGE.—PAMPHLET OF MR. 
R. S. FRANCE. 


Lorpd REDESDALE said, he had hoped, 
after what he had stated to their Lordships 
on a previous occasion, that it would not 
be necessary for him to ask the House to 
take any steps in reference to Mr. France, 
who had made incorrect statements with 
respect to the course taken by him, as 
Chairman of Committees, when dealing 
with a certain Bill. As, however, Mr. 
France would not add to the correspon- 
dence which had taken place between them 
a letter explaining that he had been mis- 
taken in what he had said as to particular 
clauses in the Bill, he now moved that Mr. 
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France be required to attend at the Bar 
to-morrow, and to bring with him the cor- 
respondence on the subject. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
suggested that the correspondence be- 
tween the noble Lord and Mr. France 
ought to be placed in their Lordships’ hands 
before they were called upon to send the 
latter gentleman to prison. 

Lorp REDESDALE aid, he had not 
moved to commit Mr. France to prison, 
but only that he be directed to attend at 
the Bar. He hoped that, in answer to one 
or two questions which he should put to 
him, Mr. France would give the explana- 
tion which, as Chairman of Committees, 
he thought he was entitled to expect. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered that Mr. R. S. France do attend at 
the Bar of this House 7Zo-morrow, at Five 
o’Clock, and bring with him the Letters addressed 
to him by The Lord Redesdale on the Subject 
of a Pamphlet written by him entitled “ Lord 
Redesdale and the new Railways.” 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ESSEX said, he wished 
to ask the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government a Question—namely, Whether, 
considering the state in which Ireland now 
was—considering that Fenianism was only 
seotched, not killed—knowing that the 
very day after the affair at Chester a large 
number of men were arrested in Dublin 
immediately after their arrival from Eng- 
land, having, it was supposed, returned to 
Ireland in the belief that the law under 


which the Habeas Corpus Act was sus-. 


pended had expired—he wished to ask 
whether, under all these circumstances, 
and considering what had since taken place 
in other parts of Ireland, it was still the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
should cease at the end of the present 
month? He would take this opportunity 
of expressing a strong hope—even at the 
risk of offending the delicate susceptibilities 
of the Exeter Hall people—that if any of 
those unfortunate Fenians fell into the 
hands of the Government—being captured 
as it were red-handed — they would be 
treated with the utmost rigour of the law 
as being guilty of high treason. He hoped 
that no humanitarians, so common in our 
days—excellent men no doubt in other re- 
spects—would be allowed to stand between 
those people and the punishment. which 
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they so richly deserved. He would further 
express a strong hope that if on those 
occasions the military should be called 
upon to act, and that blood should be shed, 
they would not be exposed to the risk of 
criminal proceedings for acting vigorously 
in defence of their Queen and country. He 
could conceive nothing more discouraging 
to both officers and soldiers than that when 
called out to act in defence of law and 
order against a body of rebels, they should 
feel that they might perhaps be exposed to 
a criminal prosecution if lives were lost 
through their vigour and promptitude in 
suppressing a revolt. He could conceive 
nothing more humiliating than the position 
in which the officers of the British army 
were sometimes placed in cases of great 
danger and emergency. If they hesitated 
to do their duty, probably they would be 
professionally disgraced. On the other 
hand, if they acted vigorously and reso- 
lutely, they ran the risk of indictment in a 
criminal court. He believed that the 
extraordinary leniency shown to State 
criminals since the period of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s affair for erimes which were 
formerly characterized by the old-fashioned 
names of rebellion and high treason, and 
punished as such, had acted in effect as a 
premium for the encouragement of similar 
crimes. It was well to say that prevention 
was better than cure. The Government 
had tried that principle, and had it suc- 
ceeded ? It had tried lenieney—had it 
succeeded ? Witness the return of the 
Fenians from other countries to which they 
had been allowed to remove themselves, 
to their own country, for the purpose of 
renewing their rebellious machinations. 
What did they care for the consequences 
when they believed that if captured they 
would be only condemned to a few months’ 
imprisonment, or at the utmost to a few 
years’ penal servitude? What did they 
care, if even the military were called out, 
if they believed that they would not be 
allowed to act with energy or vigour against 
them? He should be sorry to be supposed 
harsh or unfeeling ; but he believed that 
this principle of leniency had been carried 
too far, and he believed that if the Govern- 
ment wished to put a stop to such wicked 
proceedings as those to which he had 
referred, it could only do so effectually by 
dealing with the leaders in the most sum- 
mary manner possible, and by teaching 
their misguided followers that they could 
not raise the flag of rebellion and disturb 
the peace of the country without incurring 
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the penalty which the law attached to such 
a serious crime. The noble Earl concluded 
by again asking whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to persevere in 
their expressed intention to allow the Act 
for the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland to expire ? 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, that be- 
fore the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government answered the Question, he 
wished to make a few observations. He 
positively denied that all this mischief had 
commenced in Ireland. He believed that 
it was concocted in Manchester and other 
large towns in England. He was informed, 
and believed his information to be correct, 
that a Member of the House of Commons 
connected with Ireland, who had distin- 
guished himself at some of the Reform 
meetings in this country, had been tele- 
graphing brief reports of these proceedings 
to his friends in Ireland. He must protest 
against the whole blame being thrown on 
the Irish population—they were all Reform 
demonstrations, in fact. They had first 
the Hyde Park riots, then the Chester 
affair, and lastly the Killarney demonstra- 
tion, and they were all organized to demand 
“Reform” of some kind or other. He 


Habeas Corpus Suspension 


should like to ask whether Her Majesty’s | 
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is one of such great importance that I 
think it would have been better if the 
noble Earl had given me notice of his in- 
tention to put it. At the same time, [ 
can quite understand that, as the Act of 
suspension has so nearly run out its term, 
your Lordships are all anxious for some 
information as to the Government’s inten- 
tion with reference to the matter. But I 
regret I cannot yet give a positive answer 
to the noble Earl. Your Lordships know 
that in Her Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne a hope was expressed that the 
Government would be able to dispense with 
any exceptional legislation on this subject 
with regard to Ireland. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the recent outbreak, 
insignificant as it was, was perfectly unex- 
pected and unforeseen by any party. I 
am happy, however, to say that, from the 
accounts we have received, the affair has 
been entirely put down, and that the result 
has to a great extent refuted the anticipa- 
tions of the late Lord Lieutenant, who 
feared that any rising in the country would 
at once be joined by a large portion of the 
population. Asa matter of fact, the riot- 


_ers have been joined by no one; they were 


insignificant in point of number, utterly 
deserted by everybody, and exercised not 


Government had any intention of suspend- | the slightest influence on the surrounding 


ing the Habeas Corpus Act in Chester? | population. 


It is impossible to say at 


Noble Lords on the other side of the! present whether similar insane attempts to 


House must see that outbreaks such as | 
had taken place in Kerry were very much | 


what was to be expected from their own 
policy. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: With regard to 
the Question put by the noble Earl who 
has just sat down, I have to say that the 
Government has decidedly no intention of 
proposing to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Chester. With regard to the other 
Question put to me, I regret to say that I 


heard the noble Earl opposite (the Ear! of | 


Essex) very imperfeetly ; but, as far as I 
understood him, he inquired as to whether 
the Government intends moving for a con- 
tinuance of the Act suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland; and, at the same 
time, the noble Earl expressed a hope that 
if any of the Fenians connected with the 
recent disturbances were captured, the 
utmost rigour of the law would be adminis- 
tered to them; and, also, that military 
officers would be protected by the Govern- 
ment from any criminal proceedings which 
might be brought against them in conse- 
quence of any acts committed by them in 
the discharge of their duty. The question 
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theirs may not be made in other parts of 
Ireland ; and I think it better to postpone 
the consideration of the subject until the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who has re- 
turned from Dublin, and who will, of course, 
be able to furnish the latest information, has 
been conferred with. As to the prisoners 
who may be taken, I can assure the noble 
Earl that the Government will endeavour 
wisely to discriminate as to the relative 
guilt of each prisoner; and while, with 
regard to the highest description of offen- 
ders, they will not shrink from enforcing 
the utmost rigour of the law, yet every 
ease will be judged on its own merits. 
I am sure, however, that it is not your 
Lordships’ wish that the less guilty should 
be visited with undue severity. As to the 
hope expressed by the noble Earl with 
reference to the officers now in Ireland, 
I trust it is not necessary to say that, in 
the discharge of the painful duties which 
may devolve upon them in suppressing 
these disturbances, they may rely upon 
the fullest support from Her Majesty's 
Government, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS— 
THE IRISH LINES. —QUESTION., 


Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, When the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Railways would be presented ; 
and whether the Government had yet con- 
sidered the applications for Government 
interference in the concerns of Irish Rail- 
ways ? He apologized for having introduced 
the Question at such an early period of the 
Session, but thought himself justified by 
the pressing importance of the subject ; 
for in his opinion the most effectual way to 
improve the condition of Ireland was to 
aid the development of her material re- 
sources. 

Tue Eart or DERBY : It is quite true 
that the Question referred to by the noble 
Marquess is one of very great importance 
to Ireland: and the Government have re- 
ceived a great many memorials praying 
that the subject should be taken up. It is 
quite true, also, that the evidence taken 
before the Commissioners has been before 
the public for some time ; but the Com- 
missioners have not yet made their Report, 
and it may be three weeks or a month 
before they are able to doso. Until the 


Report has been presented the Government 
cannot, of course, come to a conclusion 
upon the subject. The question is not only 
of the greatest importance, but also, as the 
noble Marquess should know, of the great- 


est difficulty. There can be no question 
that the railways of Ireland can be more 
economically managed, and that the great 
expense to which the different companies 
are put, solely in consequence of their 
number, would be very largely decreased if 
the proprietary were consolidated under 
one head, with one management. This 
would not only decrease expense, but pro- 
bably tend to an increase of productiveness. 
But, at the same time, we must remember 
that railway property in Ireland is not in 
the most prosperous condition ; out of the 
1,800 miles of railway in the country, only 
six miles—the line from Dublin to Kings- 
town—pay a really satisfactory dividend. 
I am afraid to say how many companies 
are absolutely bankrupt, or how many have 
suspended operations altogether. But 1 
must say that Her Majesty’s Government 
are asked to undertake a very grave task 
when they are invited to undertake the 
management of such a property as the Irish 
railways, putting aside pecuniary consider- 
ations. 1 do not understand that the rail- 
way companies are at all agreed as io the 
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course they would desire us to pursue, 
except that they would like us to buy all 
their railways at their own price—especially 
those lives which pay no dividend at all ; 
but that would not be a very profitable 
speculation for the Government to enter 
upon. Then there are many objections to 
the proposal that the Government should 
undertake the management of railway pro- 
perty ; there are political reasons, such as 
the enormous patronage which would in 
that case be vested in the hands of Minis- 
ters. But supposing the Government did 
buy the railways, a question arises which 
is not easily answered. We are told that 
it would be infinitely to the advantage of 
the country if the railway fares were 
lowered ; and all the railway directors say 
that lowering the fares would be to the 
advantage of the companies ; but they also 
agree in saying that the shareholders ob- 
ject to lower the fares because, whatever 
the ultimate result, the immediate conse- 
quence would be a considerable loss. Ac- 
cordingly, a few of the Irish railway com- 
panies desire the Government to bear that 
loss, though they think it very undesirable 
the shareholders should do so. On the 
whole, much difference of opinion prevails 
upon this question, which demands most 
serious consideration ; and at present I can 
only promise that, as soon as the Com- 
missioners have furnished us with their 
Report, we will give our best attention to 
their recommendations—we will consider 
how far their recommendations are borne 
out by the information brought before them 
and shape our course accordingly. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
thought the railway companies would be 
very glad to take less for their lines than 
the Act of 1844 prescribed. 

Tne Eart or DERBY: The Act of 
1844 fixes the amount to be paid by the 
Government as twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the net receipts. But suppose a railway 
has received nothing, how much will twenty- 
years’ purchase of that amount to ? 


ALIMONY ARREARS BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to facilitate the Recovery of Arrears of 
Alimony in certain Cases under Decrees and 
Orders of the Provincial and Diocesan Courts in 
Ireland—Was presented by The Viscount Lirrorp; 
read 1", (No. 17.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 18, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—New Members Sworn — Hedges 
Eyre Chatterton, esquire, for Dublin Univer- 
sity ; Edward Kent Karslake, esquire, for Col- 
chester. 

Secect Commitree—On Public Accounts nomi- 
nated, 

Surrty — considered in Commitice — Suprie- 
MENTARY Civit Services, 1866-7. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—Sugar 
Duties. 

Resolution [Feb. 15] reported—Duty on Dogs. 

Ordered—Duty on Dogs ; Admiralty Jurisdic- 
tion * ; Tenants’ Improvements (Ireland) ; 
Land Improvement and Leasing (Ireland) ; 
Land Improvement Contracts (Ireland) *; Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Names.* 

First Reading—Admiralty Jurisdiction * [28] ; 
Tenants’ Improvements (Ireland) [29]; Land 
Improvement and Leasing (Ireland) [30] ; 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names * [31]. 

Second Reading—Trades Unions [18]; Vice 
President of the Board of Trade [22]. 


ARMY ESTIMATES,—OBSERVATIONS, 


GeneraL PEEL: Sir, the Army Esti- 
mates which I have just laid upon the table 
are only the usual and ordinary Estimates, 
and they do not inelude any provision to 
carry out the recommendations of the Royal 


Commission on Recruiting and the Army 
Reserve. Separate Estimates will be laid 
upon the table for those purposes. I in- 
tend, when the Estimates are moved, to 
call the attention of the House to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Reeruit- 
ing and the Army Reserve, and to explain 
the measures which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take in order to carry 
out the recommendations of that Commis- 
sion. 

Cotonen. WILSON PATTEN: May I 
ask when that will be ? 

GeneraL PEEL: I have just laid the 
Estimates on the table, and I hope they 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
either on Wednesday or Thursday at the 
latest. I shall bring them forward on the 
earliest possible ‘day afterwards, and due 
notice will be given. 


IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, When the Report, so far 
as relates to Irish Railways, of the Royal 
Commissioners, to inquire into the state of 
Railways will be issued ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, there would be no special Re- 
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port on Irish Railways ; but the Report of 
the Commissioners would be ready in a 
short time, probably in a week or two. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
IN JAMAICA.— QUESTION. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any Despatch relative to the re- 
duction of the Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in Jamaica has been forwarded to the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica; and, if so, whether 
he is willing to lay the same before Par- 
liament ; and, whether he will lay before 
Parliament the Circular relative to such 
reduction addressed to the Clergy by the 
Bishop of Kingston ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
the despatch alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber was simply an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of a communication and of corre- 
spondence between Sir John Grant and the 
Bishop of Kingston ; and all that it stated 
was, that when matters were more matured 
the Colonial Office would be ready to take 
the subject into consideration. The Cir- 
cular only had reference to certain paro- 
chial charges transferred to valuntary con- 
tributions ; and there was no correspond- 
ence on the subject in the Colonial Office 
that could be given to the House. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. EYKYN said, he wished to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether any, and, if so, 
what measures have been adopted to pre- 
vent the importation from Holland and 
Germany of the carcases of animals in- 
fected by the Cattle Plague ? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that the 
Privy Council were reluctant to prohibit 
the importation of articles used as food 
except under the apprehension of serious 
risk, It appeared to them, as at present 
advised, that there was no such amount 
of risk as would justify them in prohibiting 
the importation of meat, 


IRELAND—DOCKS IN CORK HARBOUR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MURPHY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
What progress has been made with the 
works connected with the Royal Docks in 
Cork Harbour, and their present position ; 
what progress is proposed to be made with 
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them (and the estimated amount of expen- 
diture) in the present year, and whether 
the supposed amount of Convict Labour 
originally contemplated will be provided ; 
and, if not, whether Free Labour will be 
substituted ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
progress made in Cork Harbour hither- 
to, as the hon. Gentleman is doubtless 
aware, is only of a preliminary nature. 
Iam happy now to inform him that ar- 
rangements have been made by which 
future progress will, I hope, be made more 
satisfactory. At the time I had the plea- 
sure of seeing the hon. Member at Cork 
only 121 convicts were at work. Since 
then a few free men, leading artificers, 
have been employed ; the number of them 
has now been increased to thirty ; and the 
number of convicts has been raised to 274. 
In the forthcoming Estimates we propose 
to ask, instead of £15,000, for £20,000 ; 
and this will enable us to increase the 
number of free labourers from thirty to 
nearly 100. I hope the answer will be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member. I am 
quite sure it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to prosecute the works at Cork Har- 
bour ; and, no doubt, under the circum- 
stances I have mentioned, the works will be 
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greatly accelerated. 


SCOTLAND—SANITARY LAWS. 
QUESTION. 


Sin ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether any 
measure is being prepared by the Lord Ad- 
vocate for Scotland for the consolidation 
and application to Scotland of the various 
Sanitary and Nuisances Acts at present in 
operation ; aud, whether he is about to 
bring in any measure for the more eco- | 
nomical settlement of disputes arising in | 
carrying out the Poor Law Act ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that | 
there was a Bill in preparation for con- 
solidating and amending the Law relating 
to nuisances in Scotland, and he expected 
that it would be ready in about a fort- 
night. 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to adopt the same means for the 
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collection of Agricultural Statistics in 
England and Scotland as last year; and, 
if not, whether it is their intention to in- 
troduce any measure this Session for their 
collection ? 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that the Government proposed to 
adopt the same measures that were taken 
last year. 


IRELAND—WATERFORD ELECTION. 
QUESTION, 


Tue O'DONOGHUE said, in the ab- 
sence of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Serjeant Barry) who had given notice of 
the Question, he would beg to ask the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether the 
Military authorities have instituted or in- 
tend to institute any inquiry, or have taken 
or intend to take any action, with respect 
to the alleged conduct of the sixteen men 
of the 12th Lancers who, on the polling 
day of the late Election for the County of 
Waterford, according to the sworn testi- 
mony of the officer in command, broke 
away from his control, and without orders 
charged the people along the Quay of Dune 
garvan, the result being that two persons 
were killed, one of them, a respectable in- 
habitant of that town, having been, while 
standing near the door of his dwelling, 
stabbed by one of the soldiers with a 
lance, as appears by the reported evidence 
and verdict of the coroner’s jury ? 

GeveraL PEEL: Sir, in consequence 
of the Notice given by the hon. and learned 
Member, I requested the Commander-in- 
Chief to apply to the Commander-in-Chicf 
in Ireland to know what steps had been 
taken; and the answer of the Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland is as follows :— 

“Tt was considered that it would be unusual 
and an unbecoming interference with the rights 
ot the constitutional and legal tribunal—the 
coroner’s inquest, and of the judicial proceedings 
which might result from it—to hold a formal mili- 
tary inquiry into the Dungarvan riots and the 
matters connected with them—a matter which 
was entirely in the hands of the civil law of the 
country, and dealt with by it. The military au- 
thorities had exhausted inquiry, and had obtained 
all the information which was in their power to 
do on this subject. As regards the conduct of 
the 12th Lancers, the reports of the superior offi- 
cer, Colonel Sawyer, commanding the 6th Car- 
bineers, who was sevut expressly from Cahir to 
Dungarvan, to command the troops during the 
contested election for Waterford, prove, as did 
all the reports of the other officers commanding 
detachments employed during the election, that, 
notwithstanding the greatest provocations, the 
conduct of the troops was very good; indeed, 
Colonel Sawyer calls it ‘admirable,’ and that if 
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casualties among the people, however much to 
be regretted, did occur, they were unavoidable.” 


Army — Corporal 


ARMY—MILITARY STORE DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the scheme submitted to the Treasury 
by the late Secretary of State for War, 
and supported by the present Secretary of 
State for War, which was designed to 
remedy the grievances of the Military 
Store Department, has been finally re- 
jected by the Lords Commissioners ; and, 
if so, to state upon what grounds a mea- 
sure judged necessary by the War Office 
as the best means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of a Military Department, and of 
redressing grievances which are admitted 
to exist in it, has been rendered inopera- 
tive ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, I must ask leave to 
point out to the House the unusual cha- 
racter of the Question. The hon. Member 
for Stirling does not ask whether a decision 
has been come to, and on what grounds ; 
but whether there is a difference of opinion 
between two Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and whether I can state the reasons 
given by one Department for differing from 
the other. It must be obvious to the hon. 
Member that no Government business can 
be carried on unless matters under consi- 
deration are freely discussed between De- 
partments, When a decision has been 
arrived at, the Government, as a Govern- 
ment, is responsible for it, and it is open 
to any hon. Member to challenge the pro- 
priety of it; but I submit to the House 
that it will not be to the advantage of the 
public service that a Question should be 
asked and answered here as to what differ- 
ence of opinion exists between one Member 
of Government and another on a given 
question before it is decided. Therefore, 
1 hope the hon. Member will not think I 
am treating him with disrespect when 
I decline to set a precedent by giving a 
categorical answer, which could only be 
mischievous in its results, 


ARMY—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. OTWAY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War a Question 
relating to the report of an inquest held on 
the body of Robert Symes, a private soldier 
in the 74th Regiment, on whom corporal 
punishment had been inflicted by sentence 
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of a District Court Martial, on the 24th 
ultimo, As the Question related to the 
life and death of one of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, he hoped the House would permit 
him to state the facts on which he based 
the Question. [‘*No, no!’"] Ile was 
quite in order in stating the facts. It had 
been stated in many newspapers, and espe- 
cially in Zhe Lancet, that a soldier belong- 
ing to the 74th Highlanders died in the 
military hospital at Limerick on the 9th 
instant, after receiving corporal punish- 
ment, having been sentenced to receive 
fifty lashes, and to be confined for 168 
days. Shortly afterwards an inquest was 
held on the body, at which three military 
medical officers and one civilian gave their 
evidence. The evidence was to the effect 
that his death was caused by fever, which 
set in owing to the punishment which had 
been inflicted, and the jury found that the 
deceased died in consequence of congestion 
of the brain supervening on the punishment 
to which he had been subjected. Now, he 
wished to ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, Whether the statement given in 
the newspapers was substantially correct ; 
and whether the punishment. which the 
soldier had received was of undue and ex- 
traordinary severity, or no unusual punisli- 
ment for offences such as he had com- 
mitted ? 

GeneraL PEEL: Sir, in consequence 
of the Notice given by the hon. Gentleman, 
I sent to Ireland for information on the 
facts, and I find that they are as follows : 
—Private Robert Symes, 74th Regiment, 
was tried by District Court Martial on the 
9th of January, for an act of groas in- 
subordination in having struck with his fist 
a sergeant of the regiment, and kicked 
him on the face when he was knocked 
down. He was sentenced to 365 days’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour (197 of 
which were remitted), and fifty lashes. 
The staff surgeon examined the man on 
three different occasions, and pronounced 
him to be in a good state of health, and 
able to undergo corporal punishment ; he 
was flogged on the 14th of January, a staff 
assistant-surgeon being present at the pa- 
rade. After punishment he was sent to 
the cells, where he was allowed bedding, 
&e., and seen daily by a medical officer. 
On the 29th of January (fourteen days 
afterwards) he was admitted into hos- 
pital suffering from fever ; his back had 
nearly healed. On the next day erysipelas 
of the face and head set in, and he died 
on the 9th of February. The post-mortem 
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examination showed that death was ocea- 
sioned by congestion of the brain conse- 
quent on the erysipelas; his back had 
healed at the time of his death ; he had 
always been a healthy man but of bad 
character. 


METROPOLIS—PARK LANE AND 
HALKIN STREET.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY WINSTON -BARRON 
said, he would beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If it is intended to 
widen Park Lane from Stanhope Gate to 
Oxford Street ; and if any and what mea- 
sures can be taken to abate the inconveni- 
ence now existing to foot passengers and 
carriages by the wooden barriers erected 
in Halkin Street, which have narrowed 
this great thoroughfare ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, it is 
intended to widen Park Lane from Stan- 
hope Gate to Oxford Street; but I must 
inform the hon. Baronet that I cannot give 
him an answer to his second Question, as 
Halkin Street is not in any way under my 
supervision. 

Sr HENRY WINSTON-BARRON : 
May I ask the noble Lord whom I am to 
apply to ? 

Ears GROSVENOR: I do not know 
whether I may be allowed to answer the 
Question. The buildings in Halkin Street 
will take about two years to complete, and 
Ido not know whether the hoarding can 
be removed before the end of that time. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
THE RESOLUTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether, if the House should agree 
to the 4th proposed Resolution on the sub- 
ject of Reform—namely, ‘* That the Occu- 
pation Franchise shall be based on the 
principle of Rating’’—the carrying out of 
that Resolution would, in the view of the 
Government, be necessarily contingent on 
the passing of the Bill ‘for promoting 
Uniformity of Assessment in England and 
Wales ;” and whether, if the House should 
agree to the 13th Resolution, praying Her 
Majesty to appoint a Boundary Commis- 
sion, the passing of a Reform Bill need on 
that account be delayed beyond the period 
of the present Session of Parliament ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the passing of the Bill which 
we hope to introduce will not in any way 
depend upon the passing of the two other 
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measures to which the hon. Gentleman has 
referred. But I trust I may be permitted 
to express my hope that when the Reform 
Bill is passed hon. Gentlemen will not 
deny us the portion of their time that 
may be requisite to pass the two other 
measures also. 


Question. 


STANDARDS OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.-—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is the fact that the Standards 
ef Weights and Measures have been in use 
for forty years without re-adjustment, and 
whether such re-adjustment is intended, 
and when; and what notice will be given 
to the public thereof ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, in reply, 
that the official standards of weight and 
length have been in use since 1825, or 
forty-two years, and the standards of ca- 
pacity since 1834, or thirty-three years, 
without re-adjustment. No legal provi- 
sion was made for their comparison and 
re-verification until the passing of the 
Standards Act of last Session, by which 
it was provided that the Board of Trade 
should cause such comparison to be made 
as soon as conveniently might be after the 
passing of the Act, and afterwards, once 
at least in every five years, and the stand- 
ards to be adjusted or renewed if requisite. 
It is intended that this provision shall be 
earried out under high scientific superin- 
tendence, and for this purpose to re-ap- 
point the Standards Commission, the mem- 
bers of which have expressed willingness 
to serve. All the preliminary steps have 
been already taken for these objects, and 
the actual comparison of the standards is 
now being proceeded with in the Standards 
Department. The weights have been 
tested, and it may be satisfactory to state 
that their actual errors are, generally 
speaking, so small as to be hardly appre- 
ciable, except with very fine balances; the 
56 lb. weight is the most defective, and 
that varies only about a 30:000th part, 
that is, thirteen grains in 392,000 grains. 
The adjustment or renewal of the stan- 
dards will necessarily occupy some time 
after the appointment of the Commission, 
but due notice will be given when the 
whole work is completed. 


WATERWORKS BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. A. EGERTON said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
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Trade, Whether he intends to re-introduce 
this Session the Waterworks Bill of last 
Session ? . 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not. 


EXTRADITION OF M. LAMIRANDE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, When he expects 
to be able to lay upon the table the Cor-; 
respondence between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and that of the Emperor of the 
French regarding the extradition of M. 
Lamirande ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, I will lay the 
Papers on the table as soon as we have 
received a further communication from the 
French Government, for which we are now 
waiting. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mason WALKER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to take any steps to im- 
prove the position of Quartermasters of 
Militia ? 

GeneraL PEEL: Sir, in the Army 
Estimates which have been laid upon the 
table, it is proposed to ask the [louse to 
consent to an addition to their lodging 
money. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
FRANCHISES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BAINES said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in the Statement which he has pro- 
mised to make on going into Committee 
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on the Representation of the People on 
Monday, the 25th instant, he will specify | 
the proposed amount of the County and | 
Borough Franchises; and whether he could, | 
for the convenience of the House, give | 
that information on an earlier day ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, it is the hope of; 
Her Majesty’s Government that they may | 
introduce and pass a Reform Bill adequate 
to the national necessities, which will re- 
produce concord among classes, and will 
permit Gentlemen, of whatever political 
opinions they may be, and to whatever | 
party they may belong, if they sit upon! 
this Bench, to have an opportunity of pro- | 
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posing those measures of improvement 

which the country requires, and which, 
until this question is settled, I fear will 
not be introduced. But with these views, 
and with that great responsibility, I trust 
the House will feel it not unreasonable or 
in any degree presumptuous on our part, 
if we wish at least to have the privilege of 


| disposing of the course of public business in 


that manner which we deem to be most 
conducive to the end which we are desirous 
of accomplishing. Under these cireum- 
stances, | must say that I think it would 
be most inexpedient were I to deviate from 
that course of proceeding which, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, I have 
already intimated that we are ready to 
take. There are many reasons which in- 
duce me to believe that if we were to alter 
our course we might injure that chance 
which, from intimations I have received 
from many quarters of this House, I con- 
fess I view with a sanguine spirit, of coming 
to a solution of this question. I trust the 
House will believe that it is from no desire 
to delay the progress of this business, but 
from a sincere conviction, founded on the 
information we have received, that the 
course we have indicated is best quali- 
fied to accomplish the end we all desire, 
that I must request the hon. Gentleman 
will not press me to change that course, 
and I shall be prepared on Monday to offer 
those explanations which are due to the 
House. 


THEATRES, &c.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to introduce any measure this Session for 
the better regulation of Theatres and Places. 
of Public Amusement in Great Britain ; 
and, whether the measure to be so intro- 
duced if any will be in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee of last Session upon that sub- 


? 
Mra. WALPOLE said, in reply, that he 
hoped to be enabled to bring in a Bill on 


the subject. If so, the Bill would embody 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, but, he apprehended not all. 


IRELAND—CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he intends introducing a measure during 
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the present Session to amend the Laws 
relative to Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests in Ireland ; and, if so, at what period 
the Bill will be likely to be furnished to 
Members ? 

Lorp NAAS: Sir, a Bill has been 
prepared, and my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland will in- 
troduce it, | hope, next week. 


IRELAND—THE VARTRY WATERWORKS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If his 
attention has been called to a statement 
made by the Chairman of the Waterworks 
Committee in the Municipal Council of Dub- 
lin, that a substantial leakage had taken 
place in the great reservoir of the Vartry 
Waterworks ; if he is aware that notice 
has been served by the surveyor of the 
county Wicklow on the Waterworks Com- 
mittee in reference to the dangerous con- 
dition of that reservoir; and if it is the 
intention of the Irish Government to have 
the reservoir and works inspected by and 
reported on by Government engineers ? 

Lorp NAAS, in reply, said, the reser- 
voir had been inspected by two eminent 
engineers, and information of a satisfactory 
nature had been received ; but he was not 


at present in possession of full information 


on the subject. He expected the Report 


in a few days. 


IRELAND—FENIAN DISTURBANCES IN 
KERRY.—QUESTION. 


Cotonen GREVILLE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether he has any further information 
to impart to the House with regard to the 
Fenian movement in Kerry ? 

Lorp NAAS: Sir, I have no further 
information to give beyond this, that I re- 
ceived a telegram two hours ago stating 
that everything was perfectly quiet, and 
that there was no appearance of any at- 
tempt being made to revive the insurrec- 
tionary movement in the county of Kerry. 
I may add, that from the information which 
the Government has received it appears 
that there was not at any one time more 
than 120 or 130 engaged in the outbreak. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he wished to ask the 
noble Lord, whether he can confirm the 
published reports of the gallant conduct 
of Police Constable Duggan, who was at- 
tacked by the rioters while carrying de- 
spatches? He would also beg to inquire 
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whether the noble Lord can confirm the 
report of the loyal conduct of the Rev. 
Mr. Maginn, a Roman Catholic priest, who, 
it is stated, gave notice to the Police of 
the intentions of the rioters, endeavoured 
to dissuade the party from their mad enter- 
prize, and, on being charged by their leader 
with having given information against them, 
boldly and loyally acknowledged that he 
had done so. 

Lorpv NAAS: I am happy to be 
able to say that the statement which ap- 
peared in The Times of this morning with 
regard to Police Constable Duggan is en- 
tirely correct. He showed the greatest 
possible gallantry and devotion to his duty. 
After being wounded, and after falling from 
his horse, he still endeavoured to struggle 
on as best he could in order to perform his 
duty. He was, unfortunately, unable to 
accomplish this, and was obliged to take 
refuge in a house, whither he was followed 
by some of his assailants. With respect 
to the conduct of the Rev. Mr. Maginn, 
the information in the hands of the Govern- 
ment leads us to believe that the statement 
which has been published is perfectly cor- 
rect. Shortly after the attack on the 
policeman the same party designed to 
attack the police barrack at Ross Bay, not 
very far off. On meeting Mr. Maginn 
they stopped, and he addressed them. He 
warned them of the perilous and wicked 
course they were pursuing, and endeavoured 
to dissuade them from carrying into effect 
the project which he had been led to believe 
they entertained. They advanced, how- 
ever, some little distance further, but 
wiser counsels ultimately prevailed, and 
when they had got to within 200 yards of 
the barracks they turned off the road and 
made for the mountains, The rev, gen- 
tleman then proceeded to the help of .the 
wounded man, and I believe remained with 
him a considerable time, until further 
assistance arrived, 


VICE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE BILL—[Bu11 22.) 
(Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Cave, Mr, Hunt.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GRENFELL said, he did not rise 
to oppose the Bill; but he wished for some 
explanation with regard to the omission 
from the Bill of all allusion to the office of 
Paymaster General, and certain duties 
connected with Chelsea Hospital at present 
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performed by the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade. He hoped some expla- 
nation would be given of the intentions of 
the Government on these two points, which 
were rather connected with a Military 
Depariment than with the Board of Trade. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Had 
the hon. Member been in the House the 
other night when I introduced the Bill he 
would have been aware that I gave an ex- 
planation on both the points on which he 
now asks for information. I then stated 
that arrangements would be made for the 
discharge of the duties to which the hon. 
Member refers. It would be useless to 
insert provisions on the subject in the Bill, 
since Her Majesty may appoint any officer 
she pleases to undertake those services. 
It is not necessary—indeed, it would be in- 
convenient—to prescribe those duties in an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade had hitherto 
vacated his seat on accepting office, whereas 
the Secretaries of the Poor Law Board, the 
Admiralty, and the Treasury were not re- 
quired to undergo re-election. He wished, 
therefore, to know whether, under the pre- 
sent Bill, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade would have to go to his constituents, 
or whether he would be in the same posi- 
tion as the Secretaries of other Depart- 
ments ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: He 
will not require re-election. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought this 
raised a very important Constitutional 
question, because one Member of the Go- 
vernment less than at present would vacate 
his seat on taking office. The point would 
require consideration when the Bill was in 
Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he regretted 
that the attention of the House had not 
been drawn to this point when his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) intro- 
duced the Bill; for the vacating of a seat 
upon accepting an office under the Crown 
was a matter of no small importance both 
in theory and in practice, and one on which 
both the House and the country entertained 
avery just jealousy. His notice having only 
been drawn to the matter a few moments 
ago, he would not now undertake to say 
whether there might or might not be suffi- 
cient grounds for the alteration proposed ; 
but the question was one of primary im- 
portance, and his right hon. Friend would 
probably share in his regret that he had 
not referred to it in the first instance, He 
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was very unwilling to delay the progress of 
a Bill which appeared to be generally of a 
useful character ; but the matter would re- 
quire careful consideration at a future 
stage. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Thursday. 


SUGAR DUTIES.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he could not 
allow the House to go into Committee with- 
out again entering his protest against the 
system of classified sugar duties, the ob- 
ject of which was to give protection to one 
class of sugar growers at the expense of 
others. He did not blame the present 
Government for bringing forward this mea- 
sure; if it had originated with them there 
would probably have been a storm of ob- 
jection to it, as a Tory monopely scheme. 
le regretted to say that this measure 
originated with the leader of free trade in 
this House, the right hon. Member for 
Lancashire. The Vice Prezident of the 
Board of Trade told the House the other 
night that the duties were, by this Bill, 
levied on the precise quantity of saccha- 
rine matter contained in each class of 
sugars. Now, it was nothing of the kind. 
The duties were really levied upon the 
samples of sugar laid before the Custom 
House officers, who decided from their ap- 
pearance what rate of duty each should 
pay; and as no man could teil from the 
appearance of sugar what quantity of sac- 
charine matter it contained, it opened the 
door to injustice and fraud. Besides, this 
absurd system was attended with enormous 
expense. According to the Report of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in London alone 
no less than 632,738 samples of sugar, re- 
presenting 3,123,000 packages, were as- 
sessed for duty by the Customs officers. 
Now, as no two packages of sugar were of 
precisely the same colour, grain, and qua- 
lity, some must be charged too much and 
others too little, what a door is open to 
fraud! The fact is, that all this labour and 
expense incurred by the classification of 
duties ia solely to protect West India sugar 
planters, who persist in old methods of 
making sugar. He believed that this was 
the only protection Act on the statute 
book, and he hoped it would not be long 
before they were able to say that protec- 
tion did not exist in this country, Un- 
doubtedly this Bill reduced the amount of 
protection, and so far it was an approxi- 
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mation to the only sound system of an 
uniform duty. But the protection was of 
the worst character; it was a tax upon 
improvement ; it taxed those able to make 
sugar of a better quality, from the same 
raw material, by a superior process. Sup- 
pose Manchester and Blackburn were each 
making a particular kind of yarn from the 
same quality of cotton, and that the Man- 
chester people, in consequence of superior 
processes and superior machinery, were 
able to sell their yarn at 1d. per pound 
less than the Blackburn people, what 
should we say to the prayer of the Black- 
burn people that a duty of 1d. per pound 
ought to be laid upon the Manchester yarn 
to enable them to compete with their 
rivals? But this was just what the West 
India planters demanded, and which this 
Bill granted. He (Mr. J. B. Smith) was 
of opinion, with the right hon. Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Cardwell), before that Gentle- 
man ate his own words, that— 

“To strike with a superior duty one pound of 

sugar, which by a better mode of, manufacture 
contains more saccharine matter than another 
pound, obtained from the same raw material, is 
to inflict direct discouragement upon improve- 
ment.” 
The whole case could not be better ex- 
pressed than in this language, and he 
should only, therefore, repeat his protest 
against the present system. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Resolution 1. That there shall be charged and 
paid, on and after the Ist day of March, 1867, 
the following Duties of Excise on Sugar made in 
the United Kingdom (that is to say) :— 

Candy, brown or white, refined £ 8. d. 
Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality thereto, 
and manufactures of refined Sugar 

the ewt. 

Sugar not equal to refined, accord- 
ing to the Standard Samples ap- 
proved by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury for assessing the Duties of 
Customs on Sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom, viz. :— 


First Class theewt. 011 3 
Second Class theewt. 010 6 
Third Class . . theewt. 0 9 7 
Fourth Class theewt. 0 8 0 
Molasses ‘ ° theewt. 0 3 6 


Mr. HUNT said, that before moving 
the second Resolution, he wished to explain 
that its object was to place the Excise duty 
on sugar used in brewing on the same 
footing as the Customs duty. The sugar 
used in brewing paid a duty of 3s. 4d. ; 
this being sugar of the fourth class would 
now pay a Customs duty of 8s. It used 
te be 8s. 2d. before the alteration, and it 
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was necessary to put on the brewing duty, 
the 2d. that was thus taken off, so that the 
duty on 2101bs. of sugar should be equal 
to the duty on a quarter of malt. 


Resolution 2. That there shall be charged and 
paid for and upon every hundred-weight, and so 
in proportion for any greater or less quantity 
than a hundred-weight, of all Sugar which, on 
and after the 1st day of March, 1867, shall be 
used by any Brewer of Beer for sale in the brew- 
ing or making of Beer, the Excise Duty of Three 
Shillings and Six Pence, 


Resolutions to be reported on Wed- 
nesday. 


DUTY ON DOGS BILL. 
BILL ORDERED, 


Resolution [February] 15 reported. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
rise to offer any opposition to the proposal ; 
but there were two points upon which he 
desired to receive an explanation on the 
part of the Government. The present 
duty was 12s. on every dog. It was, how- 
ever, found that this duty was too high to 
be levied with the uniformity and strictness 
which policy and justice alike required, 
and, therefore, in the policy of the pro- 
posed reduction he fully concurred. But 
then the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) had 
stated that it was the expectation and de- 
sire of the Government to raise from the 
new tax an amount not less than that now 
levied. Whether this expectation would 
be realized turned upon the question whe- 
ther the new duty of 5s. could be strictly 
and uniformly levied. He hoped it would ; 
but this was a point on which the Govern- 
ment of the day would be better able to 
form a conclusion. The first assurance he 
wished to receive was that the Government 
had fixed upon an amount which, in their 
opinion, might be charged alike upon all 
members of the community and obtained 
from them. The second point—which was 
of a different nature and of some import- 
ance—was that although this was not a 
financial measure of very great importance, 
yet it was the commutation of a duty that 
yielded £180,000 a year, and which inde- 
pendent of any increase under the duty 
would not yield half that amount—perhaps 
not more than £70,000 or £80,000. 
Primd facie such dealing with the reve- 
nue ought to be treated as a portion of the 
financial measures of the year, and form 
part of the Budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had always held that 
there was nothing more closely connected 
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with the constitutional control of the House 
of Commons than the principle that, ex- 
cept under special circumstances, all the 
financial measures of the year ought to 
form part of the same plan. Of course, in 
some cases where strong practical reasons 
existed it might be desirable to depart from 
this rule. The cause of this departure 
probably was that the duty, instead of be- 
ing, as before, a part of the assessed taxes, 
would now be an Excise duty. The as- 
sessed taxes were levied each year on the 
number of dogs kept in the former year ; 
while the Excise duty was payable before- 
hand, and the commencement of the finan- 
cial year would be fixed as the period at 
which the tax must be taken out. If he 
were correct in this supposition he had no 
objection to the proposal. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would answer the 
second Question first. It was desirable 
that, as the duty on dogs was hereafter to 
be a duty of Excise, the change should be 
arranged to take place at an earlier period 
of the year than the Financial State- 
ment, as otherwise a great number of the 
owners of dogs would escape the tax this 
year altogether. The assessed taxes for 
1866-7, although due this year, were not 
chargeable until April 5 next. Under 
the new duty it would be necessary for 
those who wished to keep dogs this year 
to take out an Excise licence. For this 
reason it was desirable not to defer levying 
the tax until the usual financial arrange- 
ments of the year were made. In answer 
to the first Question of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Government were of opinion 
that the tax of 5s, on every dog was one 
that could really and uniformly be levied. 
The Government proposed that there should 
be no exemptions whatever. When the 
Resolutions were in Committee his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Norfolk (Mr. 
Read) stated, that although he under- 
stood it was intended to levy the tax on 
sheep dogs, he considered it so important 
that the proposal of the Government should 
be carried that he was willing to waive 
the exemption which that description of 
dogs had hitherto enjoyed. If the owners 
of sheep dogs were ready to give up their 
exemption, that was a test of the duty of 
5s. being one which the community would 
bear to see universally levied on dogs. 
As the present duty of 12s. was only 
levied on a very small number of those 
who now kept dogs, the revenue would 
not, in his opinion, suffer from the reduc- 
tion. He rather looked forward, on the 
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contrary, to some increase of the proceeds 
of the tax under the new duty. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. CHance- 
Lor of the ExcHequer. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COMMANDER SAYER’S LIFE BOAT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL ~ HUGESSEN 
wished to put a Question to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty respecting the 
invention by Commander Sayer of a fold- 
ing life-boat which had been brought 
under the notice of that Department. 
Commander Sayer was a naval officer of 
some experience, who, many years ago, 
was much struck by the too frequent loss 
of life from shipwreck or fire at sea, in 
consequence of the insufficient number of 
boats carried by vessels. Actuated by no 
hope of pecuniary benefit to himself, but 
solely by the humane and laudable desire 
of mitigating the severity of future dis- 
asters at sea, he had devoted much atten- 
tion to the subject. The result was, that 
after some expenditure of time and money, 
he had invented a life-boat, in the con- 
struction of which, such was the economy 
of space, that in the space usually occu- 
pied by one ships’ boat, a sufficient num- 
ber of these boats could be stowed away 
to hold from 800 to 1,000 persons in case 
of emergency. It would be presumptuous 
in him to pass any opinion on the merits 
of the boat; but when Commander Sayer 
requested him, as his representative, to 
bring the invention under the notice of the 
proper authorities, it was his duty so to do. 
The invention had been submitted to the 
late Board of Admiralty, of which Lord 
Clarence Paget was then Secretary, but the 
reception it met with was not very favour- 
able. The boat was tried at Portsmouth 
in fine weather, but was not sufficiently 
tested in rough weather, and Commander 
Sayer, being satisfied with the result of 
private trials, became dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Admiralty. He consulted 
him (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) again, 
and, by his advice, sought the opinions of 
naval officers independent of the Govern- 
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he had read to the House unless he had 
mastered the invention, so as to be fully 
able to explain to the Controller, or any- 
one else, that which he averred to be too 
useful to be lost to the country. He would 
respectfully suggest to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that, whereas of late years they had 
spent enormous sums in bringing to per- 
fection instruments for the destruction of 
human life, when the question concerned 
au invention for saving that life, it surely 
would not tarnish the lustre of the right 
hon. Baronet’s Administration if to such 
an invention he gave some consideration 
and some encouragement. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, What com- 
munications had taken place between the 
Admiralty and Commander Sayer on that 
subject ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the invention in question, whatever its 
merits, was of so simple and small a cha- 
racter that it was only through the partial 
views of the hon. Gentleman that it could 
be connected with the re-construction of the 
navy,. towards which it would go but a 
very little way. He remembered that Com- 
mander Sayer had brought the subject 
under his notice in the lobby of the House 
some time since; and soon after he had 
the honour of holding his present office, 
Commander Sayer submitted his invention 
to the present Board of Admiralty, which 
took the course that was always followed 
when such inventions were brought before 
them—namely, referred them to the de- 
partments with which such matters were 
connected. The Board were desirous of 
giving a fair trial to his invention, and 
country. Hope dawned again on Com-| they directed that it should be considered 
mander Sayer—but alas for the instability | by the Controller of the Navy. When the 
of human expectation! He sent his plans | notice of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Knatch- 
and models to the new Board of Admi-| bull-Hugessen) appeared on the paper, he 
ralty ; but they were returned to him with | made inquiries, and the answer he re- 
anote from the hon. and gallant Admiral ceived was that Commander Sayer had had | 
opposite (Sir John Hay)—and this was the | some personal difference with the Controller 
“‘unkindest cut of all ’—saying, that how-| of the Navy, and was so much offended 
ever ingenious the invention might be, the, with that gentleman that he would not 
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ment. Amongst others, he took counsel 
and advice with the hon. Baronet opposite, 
the Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay), 
who brought his great professional skill to 
bear on the subject, and after, doubtless, 
due consideration, thus wrote to the inven- 
tor— 

“You should compel Mr. Hugessen and Lord 
Clarence Paget to give you proper support. Tell 
them I say so. It is the business of them both 
to see that so useful an invention is not lost to the 
country.” 


{Fresrvary 18, 1867} 


In answer to a Question put to him on the 
subject in that House in 1865, Lord Cla- 
rence Paget, then Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, said fhat though the invention was 
ingenious, and one that might be useful 
in time of war, yet it was not then 
thought expedient to make further ex- 
periments with it. Fortified by the opi- 
nion of the hon. Baronet, Commander Sayer 
became more than ever discontented with 
the conduct of the Admiralty ; and at the 
General Election in 1865 he withdrew his 
support in county and borough from all 
candidates, with the exception of him (Mr. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen), who had formed 
the late Administration. But let the House 
mark the sequel. Within the brief space 
of one year the changes and chances of 
political warfare drove from office those 
reckless despisers of inventive genius, and 
hope again dawned on Commander Sayer 
when he saw the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Pakington) again engaged in the 
congenial task of re-constructing the navy, 
and seated by his side at the Board that 
very individual who had pronounced this 
invention too valuable to be lost to the 














Admiralty were not prepared to adopt it 
for the navy. He must add that Com- 
mander Sayer attributed the refusal to 
his declining to have any personal com- 
munication with the Controller of the Navy, 
by whom he complained of having been 
treated with great incivility at a former 
interview, With that he (Mr. Knatehbull- 
Hugessen) had nothing to do. He only 
knew that the models had been some weeks 
at the Admiralty, and the hon. Baronet 
would never have given the opinion which 


consent to his examining into his inven- 
tion. They were perfectly ready to givea 
fair trial to the invention; but if Com- 
mander Sayer persisted in his unfortunate 
objection to have any connection with the 
| officer who was the proper person to deal 
| with the matter, it was to be feared that 
the subject must remain in abeyance for 
some time. 
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MR, STAYNER, LATE DEPUTY POST- 
MASTER GENERAL, CANADA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS wished to call atten- 
tion to a Treasury Minute granting a Com- 
passionate Allowance to Mr. Stayner, late 
Deputy Postmaster General in Canada. 
He did not at all object to the grant of 
this allowance, which was no doubt made 
on grounds that were satisfactory to the 
Treasury ; but to the form and manner 
of making it. Mr. Stayner’s salary had 
been paid out of the postal revenues of 
Canada, which in 1851 or 1852 were 
handed over to the Provincial Govern- 
ments, without any provision being made 
at the time that existing public servants 
holding warrants from the Postmaster 
General in England should be protected. 
Changes were afterwards made by the Ca- 
nadian Government, involving the loss of 
his office, and Mr. Stayner applied for 
some compensation. Now, the Treasury 
had laid the Minute on the table as if 
the allowance made him were an ordinary 
pension under the Superannuation Act ; 
whereas, in fact, it was not in any sense 
a grant under that Act. The proper course 
would have been for the Government to 
have specially called the attention of the 
House to the matter, and proposed that 
some compensation should be given to 
this gentleman, not for the loss of an 
appointment to which the Act referred, 
but because the Government in 1851 
had omitted to provide some protection 
for him. It was desirable to prevent 
these things from becoming precedents ; 
and therefore he trusted that the pre- 
sent inaccurate Minute would be with- 


drawn, and an amended one substituted | 


for it and laid on the table in the usual 
course, and that a Motion would be made 
that it should be printed, so that the real 
facts should be within the nowledge of 
the House. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the words re- 
ferring to the Superannuation Act had been 
inserted purely by inadvertence in the Mi- 
nute in question in consequence of the 
gentleman who drew the Minute having 
been r.isled by following the precedent of 
the g ant of a pension to the Postmaster 
Gener ‘| of Jamaica. Mr. Stayner was 
appointed by the Postmaster General here, 
and, though paid out of the colonial funds, 
was virtually an Imperial servant. He had 
been removed from his position because 
the Colonial Legislature deemed it expe- 
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dient that it should be filled by a political 
officer. For the loss thus occasioned Mr. 
Stayner had not been compensated by the 
colony, and the Treasury had therefore 
thought it right to make him a certain al. 
lowance. If his hon. Friend was of opi- 
nion that it was desirable, he should be 
happy to withdraw the present Minute and 
have it amended, and lay another Minute 
not drawn under the Act on the table. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
THE RESOLUTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON, who had a Notice on 
the paper— 

‘*To ask the Chancellor of the Exchequers 
whether it will be necessary to proceed with the 
Committee on the Representation of the People 
if he receives sufficient assurances that no ob- 
stacle will be interposed to his proceeding to a 
Committee on his intended Bill for amending the 
Laws relating to the Representation of the 
People,” 
said, he considered it to be his duty, not- 
withstanding what had been said that 
evening, to press upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the question of which he 
had given notice. It had ocearred before 
now in the proceedings of the House that 
when considerable embarrassment was felt 
on the part of a great number of hon, 
Members in arriving at a satisfactory de- 
termination on any important subject about 
to be brought under their notice, great ad- 
vantage had arisen from some preliminary 
conversation on the point before they 
reached that stage where party excite- 
ment was aroused, and when they came 
there arrayed on ove side and on the 
other, and prepared to discuss the question 
rather for the sake of victory, perhaps, 
than for the solution of it upon ita intrin- 
sic merits. Therefore, in regard to the 
state of the great question of Reform it 
might be desirable that in anticipation of 
the explanations promised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Monday, they 
should endeavour to arrive at some under- 
standing as to the best mode in which the 
House might express its determination 
upon the leading and most important 
points awaiting its decision. He did not 
press his Question on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in any spirit of discourtesy 
or of hostility to the Government. He 
could quite understand how it should have 
occurred to them, having regard to some 
historic facts, to have re-introduced this 
subject of Refurm in a somewhat unusual 
and circuitous manner, so as to protect 
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themselves from a repetition of what had 
previously taken place. He could quite 
understand that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, recolleeting how on two former 
occasions a Conservative Government had 
been subverted. by the proceedings of their 
opponents, must have felt, in endeavour- 
ing for the second time to approach one 
of the subjects which led to their destruc- 
tion, very desirous to protect himself from 
the repetition of a similar mode of attack. 
He did not, therefore, complain because 
the Government had taken a somewhat 
circuitous course of bringing the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform under the con- 
sideration of the House. He did not think 
he should be permitted by the rules of de- 
bate to examine in any detail the course 
the Government proposed to pursue; be- 
cause he would not be allowed to examine 
the Resolutions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the purpose of seeing whe- 
ther they were intricate, complex, or diffi- 
cult to deal with, or whether, in point of 
fact, they were likely to embarrass the 
House in its proceedings, rather than to 
elucidate the subject which they had to 
discuss. Still less should he be allowed 
to refer to those Resolutions for the pur- 


pose of asking how far they were con- 
sistent with all that was urged during 
the last Session of Parliament against 
the proceedings of the late Government, 
in not disclosing fully, completely, and at 
once, their entire scheme with regard to 


Reform. He thought it unnecessary to 
allude further to these points; because 
since the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer first brought this 
subject under the consideration of the 
House, he had made an announcement of 
the utmost importance, and one that, re- 
garded from that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, must naturally affect any course 
that they might otherwise have been inclined 
to pursue. The subject had been pre- 
sented to them in an entirely new light by 
the announcement made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the Government 
would be at once prepared to lay before the 
House a Bill which would explain and de- 
velop the Resolutions that had been 
laid upon the table. They were now no 
longer under the impression, as it were, 
that the Government were groping in the 
dark—that they were going into Commit- 
tee for the purpose of finding out what 
the inclinations of the House might be. The 
Government had now announced that they 
were prepared to accept the full responsi- 
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bility of placing a Reform Bill on the 
table of the House. [An hon. Memper : 
No!] His hon. Friend behind him 
said “*No;”’ but he understood the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to have made a 
statement substantially to the effect that 
the Government were prepared to accept 
the full and undivided responsibility of 
laying a Bill on the table of the House 
that would fully explain and develop the 
general propositions contained in their Re- 
solutions. If that was so, he was entitled 
to ask what necessity there really was for 
any preliminary proceedings such as had 
been proposed? What ground had the 
Government now to fear that they would 
be met on this occasion by courses such as 
those to which he had referred? It was 
true that many hon. Members on that side 
of the House took part in the proceedings 
of 1859 ; but he thought they ought not 
to forget that they were now led by a 
right hon. Gentleman who took no part in 
those proceedings, or in the anterior pro- 
ceedings to which he had adverted. As 
far as they could judge—as far as they 
had the right to form an opinion from every- 
thing the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had said, not only when he was 
sitting on the Ministerial Bench, but also 
since he sat on the Opposition side of the 
House—the right hon. Gentleman had no 
great respect for those precedents, and 
had little desire to imitate them, and was 
rather of the opinion that what then hap- 
pened had not been much for the interests 
of the country. The question then arose, 
who were the persons who were likely to 
obstruct the progress of the Government 
with their Bill? Who was prepared to 
repeat the tactics the use of which in 1859 
had since been so frequently condemned ? 
He confessed he was quite at a loss to 
know. No doubt some hon. Members on 
his own side of the House had expressed 
the strongest objection to any reduction of 
the franchise at all; but their numbers were 
comparatively few, and however power- 
ful they might be in debate, they certainly 
could exercise no very great influence on 
the division list. Well, what other ground 
was there for anticipating that the Govern- 
ment would be obstructed in their endea- 
vours to carry a measure of Reform? It 
was true there were also some hon. Gentle- 
men—but their numbers were still fewer 
than those whom he had before referred to 
—who thought that upon some grounds of 
political philosophy and morality a Conser- 
vative Government ought not to be allowed 
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to bring in a Reform Bill at all. Le did 
not think, however, that this opinion had 
been so far recognised as to be a source 
of danger or distrust to the Government. 
In the present day, when the doctrine of 
development was so fashionable, he could 
see no reason why a Conservative Govern- 
ment should not develop a Reform Bill as 
well as any other party in the State. What 
cause of difficulty then remained, Where 
was the real necessity for the circuitous 
method proposed by the Government ? He 
was unable to find them. He was bound 
to say that he had heard expressed by 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
such disinterested views—he thought he 
might say, without flattery, such patriotic 
views—on this subject—such an entire 
disregard of all the pretensions that 
they might have made as belonging 
to a great, and perhaps he might say an 
ascendant party in the State, that he 
entertained a deep conviction that there 
was an anxious desire—on the part of many 
of them at any rate—to assist in every way 
the progress of the Bill, so that they might 
have at the earliest period a legitimate and 
proper opportunity of expressing the opi- 
nions that would arise in the solution of this 
great question. Well, then, he said that, 
looking also to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone), in withdrawing the 
Reform Bill last Session, and looking also 
to what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
in the present Session, he was justified 
in believing that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be ready to lend his assistance to the 
Government in a frank and loyal spirit, and 
so to enable the House to legislate success- 
fully on this subject without further delay. 
If he had taken a right view of the sub- 
ject, he wanted to know why the Govern- 
ment should pursue a career which was 
pregnant with the greatest embarrassment, 
difficulty, and perplexity to the Louse? It 
would be much better if they could accom- 
plish that which was avowed to be the real 
object and purpose of the Government 
without this embarrassment and perplexity; 
and he thought that it would tend not only 
to the honour of the Government, but to 
the honour also of the entire House, if 
they at once adopted the more usual and 
more suitable course of proceeding to 
legislate on this subject by Bill. No 
doubt, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House had said that night, 
the Government were entitled to prescribe 
the course they thought it right to adopt ; 
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nor did it in any way derogate from their 
views on this subject when he asked them 
to alter their present course and prescribe 
a different one, provided they had sufficient 
assurance that that course would not result 
in embarrassment and perplexity. It was 
the province of the right hon. Gentleman 
to lay down to the House the mode in 
which the House should proceed with the 
consideration of any great measure. He 
occupied a position which required him to 
take the initiative and to act for the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Leader of 
the Opposition could take no course until 
the Government had completely developed 
their views on the subject. As he hoped 
that any overture on the part of the Go- 
vernment would be met on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House in the most frank 
and liberal manner, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would do well to indicate 
his disposition to waive the preliminary 
proceedings of the Government if he had 
that satisfaction accorded to him in return, 
He therefore pressed upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Question of which he had 
given notice, and was sure the Government 
would sacrifice nothing of its importance 
or dignity by acceding to tliat request ; 
and if they eould dispense with long de- 
bates on the abstract question, and on hy- 
pothetical grounds, and get to the investi- 
gation of the measure itself, it would tend 
not only to maintain the reputation of the 
Government, but what was still more im- 
portant, the reputation and honour of the 
House, and the just influence which it 
ought to exercise over the minds of the 
people of this country. The hon. and 
learned Member then repeated his Ques- 
tion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I am quite willing to accept the 
assurance of the hon. Gentleman that his 
observations are made in no unfriendly 
spirit to the Government, and in a similar 
spirit I respond to them. I can assure 
him that he has mistaken the character of 
the Administration if he fancies they have 
formed an erroneous or exaggerated idea 
of their own importance. They are only 
anxious to use such influence as they pos- 
seas to favour the advancement of good 
legislation in this House, and if possible 
the settlement of the important question 
which has so much occupied the attention 
of the Parliament and the country. I must 
say, with great respect to the hon. Gentle- 
man, that I cannot think we have erred in 
the course we have adopted. In taking 
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that course we have been guided by a strict 
adherence to Parliamentary precedent and 
practice, not from any superstitious venera- 
tion for them, but because we know that our 
precedents embalm the wisdom and reflect 
the practical sagacity of former generations. 
We thought it absolutely necessary to have 
recourse to procedure by way of Resolu- 
tion; and when I addressed the House a 
week ago, if I had confined myself to 
arguments in favour of that procedure, and 
had given the main reasons which had 
induced the Government to adopt that 
course, I should have been strictly in order, 
and nothing more would have been required 
of me. But representations were made to 
me by hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House to the effect that it was desirable 
that the general character of the Resolu- 
tions should be known, and that the Honse 
should understand whether the Resolutions 
expressed general principles or went into 
great detail. Therefore, I wished frankly 
to explain to the House that the Resolu- 
tions expressed principles, and I took the 
opportunity of vindicating in some degree 
the course pursued. I think it impossible 
to bring forward Resolutions as the basis 
of legislation, especially on a subject so 
vast as that of the representation of the 
people in Parliament, except in the way of 
expressing principles, and I cannot see we 
have avy cause to regret the course we have 
pursued. From all that has happened 
since, I have reason to believe that the 
prospect of legislation on this subject has 
been advanced and facilitated, and nothing 
has been said or done by the Government, 
notwithstanding the criticisms offered here 
and elsewhere, which the Government have 
cause to regret or wish to see altered. 
Therefore, 1 hope that they may be al- 
lowed to pursue the course they have 
selected to follow. They would not pur- 
sue that course if they believed it would 
lead to delay. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that, with that candid reception on 
the part of the House on which we now 
rely, the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment is one calculated to facilitate the 
ultimate settlement of the matters in ques- 
tion. The Resolutions are on the table of 
the House. 1t would be irregular to enter 
now into a discussion of their character— 
as the hon. Gentleman has studiously re- 
frained from discussing them, I think I 
ought also to refrain from doing so; but 
this I may say, that the Resolutions ex- 
press principles, and the Government will 
put the House in possession of the applica- 
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tion of the principles expressed in the 
Resolutions which they recommend, It is 
possible, in the situation in which the Ques- 
tion is now placed, that in adopting these 
principles the House may think proper to 
apply them in a manner different from that 
proposed by the Government; but, at the 
same time, it would be most unwise in the 
Government to lose the advantage of the 
discussion which would arise on the Reso- 
lutions, and we believe that, without occa- 
sioning delay, the passing of them by 
the House will greatly facilitate the pro- 
gress of the measure we shall have to 
introduce. I trust that the House, con- 
sidering the difficulty of managing this 
question, will put a charitable construction 
on the motives of Ministers, and not be- 
lieve that they have had recourse to the 
procedure they have selected in order 
merely to amuse the House for a time, 
with a view to the ultimate postponement 
or procrastination of the subject. They 
have resolved to use their utmost energy 
in forwarding the settlement of the ques- 
tion ; they have put their hands to the 
plough, and they will not desist from the 
work unless arrested in their labours by 
the House, or until the field is tilled. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am prepared to 
bestow that charitable construction on the 
motives of the Government for which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made an appeal ; 
and I think that the best mode of doing 
so is to avoid all imputation or reference 
of whatever kind with respect to the motives 
of the Govefnment. We are here embarked 
in a common cause. I am bound, however, 
tosay I think my hon. Friend (Mr. Ayrton), 
who received just credit from the right hon, 
Gentleman for the spirit of his observations, 
was so far justified in the course he has 
taken, inasmuch as he endeavoured to give 
expression to the feeling generally enter- 
tained in the House that we are placed in 
a position of considerable embarrassment. 
As I understand the case, there are in the 
country and in the House various currents 
of feeling with respect to the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. Some of these 
currents are in opposite directions, and tend 
to neutralize one another. Some are de- 
sirous of extensive enfranchisement, others 
fearful of its consequences. They are op- 
posed to each other ; but I venture to say 
there is one powerful and prevailing feeling 
which, I think, pervades nearly the whole 
community united, and which likewise is 
reflected faithfully and generally within 
these walls, without reference to political 
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opinion, and that is a strong and earnest— 
I might venture to say an absorbing and 
overpowering—desire that we should now, 
within the limits of this present Session, 
arrive at length at a legislative settlement 
of this question. There being that desire 
in the House and the country, it follows 
that what we wish for includes this import- 
ant point likewise, that the question should 
be settled if possible by those who are now 
in power. It is wholly out of the ability 
and capacity of any one set of men to con- 
duct the deliberations of this House to a 
real and satisfactory issue with respect to 
the representation of the people unless they 
be the responsible Advisers of the Crown. 
We have before us a Government, and as 
far as I am individually concerned, I have 
expressed my perfect willingness and earn- 
est desire—and I believe that in so doing 
I have expressed the sentiments of many 
others on this side—-to co-operate with the 
present Government for an effectual and, 
above all, an early settlement of this ques- 
tion. What we are anxious for is that the 
Government should avail themselves of this 
favourable state of feeling, and take all 
steps to conduct to a practical effect this 
disposition so generally prevailing in the 
House. The Government have presented 
Resolutions on the subject of Reform, and 
I, for one, have stated a perfect willing- 
ness—suppressing, I am bound to say, my 
own strong opinion that such was not an 
expedient course—to accede to the mode 
adopted by the Government, and to take 
no objection on general grounds to the 
course of proceeding by Resolution. But 
the right hon. Gentleman will be aware 
that we listened with much anxiety and 
with careful attention to the justification 
which he, as the organ of the Government, 
made for the mode of procedure which he 
had proposed for our adoption. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave a special reason for that 
course, stating in effect—for I do not pre- 
tend: to quote his words—that had the 
Government submitted their intentions with 
respect to Reform in the shape of a Bill, 
they might have been met, as on a former 
occasion, by the invidious selection of some 
one point from among the provisions, and 
thereby their general and comprehensive 
scheme might have been by no very legiti- 
mate process got rid of in this House. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ayrton) has endeavoured 
to convey to the Government the assurance 
that there was not the smallest probability 
of such a proceeding ; and after what has 
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fallen from the right hon. Gentleman as 
well as from my hon. Friend, I cannot help 
expressing my strong belief in conformity 
with his. Sir, of course it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me were I to undertake 
to bind any Gentleman in this House, 
far less any body of the Members of this 
House, by the expression of an opinion of 
my own beyond the limits to which my per- 
sonal communications, may have extended ; 
but, at the same time, the circumstances of 
this case are so clear, and they have as- 
sumed a character so historical, that I can 
hardly think they leave a doubt on the 
mind of the Government or the right hon. 
Gentleman for the apprehension he has 
expressed, and which he has stated led him 
to the conclusion he has announced. The 
right hon. Gentleman adverted on a former 
evening in terms of disparagement and 
censure to the proceedings of 1859. Iam 
not bound to defend those proceedings fur- 
ther than to say I do not think they merited 
the kind of censure bestowed upon them. 
That, however, is immagerial, except so 
far as to guard me as to wha’ I have fur- 
ther to say. The proceedings of 1859, 
whether prudent or not, would in my opi- 
nion have been perfectly justifiable, had 
they been taken by a Parliament that had 
its heart and its mind earnestly set on 
legislating for the purpose of Parliamentary 
Reform. But now, with the light that 
experience affords, it is impossible to regard 
the proceedings of 1859 without including 
in our review the proceedings of 1860 ; 
and taking the operations of these two 
years as one operation—taking the strong 
and decisive measure adopted in 1859 
together with the Jame and unsatisfactory 
completion of it in 1860—I am certain I 
cannot misrepresent either the public sen- 
timent, or the general sentiment of this 
House, or the sentiment of the powerful 
party that occupies these Benches, when I 
say that these proceedings cannot be re- 
peated, Therefore, the reasons assigned 
by the right hon. Gentleman for the course 
he has adopted have disappeared ; and un- 
doubtedly it would have been to me a mat- 
ter of great gratification had the right 
hon. Gentleman been disposed to accede to 
the suggestion offered to him in no un- 
friendly manner by the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets. From what he has 
stated, I fear he is not disposed to accede 
to that suggestion. For my part, what- 
ever my regret and concern may be, I do 
not withdraw from any assurance I have 
ventured to give. I do not refuse, for one, 
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to entertain the method of procedure by 
Resolution ; but I must observe, that at the 
present moment we are placed in a pecu- 
liar position, especially with reference to 
a particular point. We are greatly desi- 
rous of prompt proceeding, and another 
request was addressed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of a much more limited character than 
that which proceeded from my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets ; it 
was that we might be favoured upon the 
earliest day—upon a day earlier than 
Monday next—with those additional ex- 
planations to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred, and which he calls the 
explanations of the Government Resolutions 
which are due to the House. Sir, I will 
not so far bring into question the Orders of 
this House as to make a single observation 
on the character of the Resolutions them- 
selves—as to their being general or precise, 
as to their being declarations of principle 
or of practice—what they may or may not 
be ; but this I must observe, that upon the 
comparatively narrow point raised by the 
request I have just referred to we are in a 
position, so far as I know, without prece- 
dent. On Monday last the right hon. 
Gentleman gave us an explanation of 
the Resolutions. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman most properly recognised the Par- 
liamentary rule that a measure of such 
a character cannot be advantageously 
considered by the House immediately 
after the statement of its principles 
by the Minister of the Crown. He pro- 
eeeded in the same manner as does every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
somewhat analogous question of the Finan- 
cial Statement of the year. He submits 
the Financial Statement, but he never asks 
the assent of the House to that statement 
until a future day ; or if for financial rea- 
sons the affirmation is asked of any parti- 
cular proposition, it is always considered a 
mere formal affirmation, and its merits re- 
main open to further consideration. That 
principle is well established. We thought 
we had received the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the propositions of 
the Government on Monday last, and we 
thought we should be in a position on the 
25th to proceed with their discussion ; but 


we find now—not to-day only, but ona) 


previous occasion, on Friday—that we 
have not yet the full explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. We are in pos- 
session of one moiety of that explanation, 
and the other moiety of the explanation 
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is to be delivered on the very day on 
which we are to be invited to consider the 
Resolutions. Therefore, Sir, it appears to 
me that it was with consistency and pro- 
priety that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Baines) suggested that, as 
time is admitted to be of such value in 
this matter, and as the principle is recog- 
nised that the Ministerial explanations of 
a plan or proposition of this kind ought to 
be in the possession of the House before 
Members are called on to vote upon it, the 
right hon. Gentleman would at least have 
been disposed to accede to that limited 
and moderate demand, and afford his ex- 
planations on an earlier day than Monday 
next. These explanations, it is quite evi- 
dent, must be very important explanations. 
So far as I know, it is very rare—indeed, 
I do not recollect any example of a Mi- 
nister in submitting Resolutions that are 
to be adopted in Committee of the House 
—to introduce them, not by one, but by 
two statements of the views of the Go- 
vernment. I am fearful of treading on 
tender ground, and therefore I confine 
these remarks simply to matters of fact, 
patent to us all; but I own I am hardly 
so sanguine as to believe that it will be 
possible for the House, after receiving the 
second statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which must necessarily be a state- 
ment in enlargement of the first, and 
which may possibly be a statement in 
modification of the first—I do not at the 
present moment see bow the House can be 
lin @ position to proceed with advantage to 
a definitive judgment on the Resolutions 
on Monday next, unless it be the pleasure 
of the right hon. Gentleman to save, I 
think, our time and expedite the progress 
of business by favouring us at an earlier 
period with those explanations which, as 
he says, still remain due to the House. 
Sir, I feel deeply the responsibility which 
attaches to us all in the present state of 
affairs. I hope that I have endeavoured 
in these remarks to confine myself exclu- 
sively and rigidly to what is connected 
with prompt and effectual progress in 
dealing with this question. The observa- 
tion I point out is that I fear a farther 
delay beyond Monday may have to be en- 
countered, unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man can accede to the proposition of my 
| hon. Friend the Member for Leeds ; that 
these delays, if multiplied, will become 
| highly unsatisfactory both to the House 
| and to the country. Having said so much, 
1 leave it to the impartial consideration of 
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the right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment whether they cannot in some way or 
other meet the desire—we think not an 
unreasonable desire — that without any 
avoidable loss of time whatever we should 
find ourselves brought to deal practically 
with the great issues involved in the sub- 
ject of the Representation of the People. 

Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL 
SERVICES 1866-7. 


Surry considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £45,721, Purchase of the Blacas 
Collection of Coins and Antiquities for the 
British Museum. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in proposing a Vote for the pur- 
chase of this collection, said, the Govern- 
ment were induced during the autumn to 
take on themselves the responsibility of 
making the purchase of, I believe, the 
most celebrated private collection connected 
with ancient art. That was a step which, 
of course, we could only take with great 
reluctance ; but we were compelled to take 


it by a sense of duty, and I hope we shall 
have the sanction of the House for the 


course we have adopted. Sir, this was 
the purchase of a collection which had been 
formed by the Dukes de Blacas during the 
present and the latter part of the last 
century. Of it it may be said that 
everything therein was choice, much was 
rare, and some things were unique. The 
attention of the Trustees of the British 
Museum was drawn to the circumstance 
that at the end of the autumn, by the law 
of inheritance that prevails in France, this 
great collection would probably be in the 
market. There was a particular reason 
why the attention of the Trustees of the 
British Museum—irrespective of their anx- 
iety, when such opportunities are offered, 
to secure for the country specimens of 
art of a very choice or rare character— 
was attracted to the Blacas Collection. In 
our national collection of ancient art, 
which, on the whole, may be described as 
unrivalled, there is one great deficiency. 
It possesses no collection of ancient gems 
of any reputation. Now, the most rare 
and valuable portion of the Blacas Collec- 
tion consists in a number of gems un- 
rivalled in any private collection in Europe, 
that of Blenheim alone excepted. It was 
therefore of great consequence that these 
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gems should be obtained for our Museum, 
One great reason why that consequence 
was so urgent was that no such oppor- 
tunity would probably ever occur again, 
and, most certainly, not in this cen- 
tury. All the celebrated gems of anti- 
quity are now well known, and most of 
them form part of Royal or Imperial col- 
lections. It is at St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris, that the most valuable of 
these antique gems are to be found ; while 
England, notwithstanding the celebrity of 
her British Museum, was almost entirely 
deficient in specimens of these works, which 
are among the most exquisite and rarest 
works of ancient art. It was obvious, from 
all intelligence that reached us upon the 
subject, that the Blacas Collection would be 
purchased by some foreign State, should 
we fail to secure it for ourselves ; and, in- 
deed, we were aware that the Emperor of 
the French had already appointed a com- 
mittee to examine these treasuies in order 
that they might be obtained for the French 
nation. There was, of course, considerable 
hesitation on the part of the Trustees of 
the British Museum—a hesitation which 
was naturally shared by Her Majesty’s 
Government—as to the purchase of the 
whole of this collection. Had not this 
collection been purchased by some State, 
it would in the ordinary course of things 
have been brought to public auction, and 
it might have been sold under the same 
conditions as were two well-known collec- 
tions of late years. In that case the Bri- 
tish Museum would have sent an envoy 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject to 
the sale, with authority to expend a certain 
sum in making purchases for the Museum. 
It was accordingly contemplated that Mr. 
Newton, who is a gentleman most dis- 
tinguised in this peculiar class of know- 
ledge, should be directed to attend the 
sale, in order to purchase the most beau- 
tiful portions of the collection for this na- 
tion. The Government, however, found 
that if Mr. Newton were sent to attend the 
public sale we should have been called 
upon to give him a credit to the extent of 
at least £30,000 ; and it became us to con- 
sider whether it would not be wiser, instead 
of spending this large sum upon particular 
objects and portions of the collection, by a 
furtherexpenditure to secure thewhole. Mr. 
Newton. went over to France, and examined 
the whole collection with a knowledge and 
a taste upon which we have thorough de- 
pendence ; and he having made his report 
to the Government, we had reason to be- 
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lieve that it would be of the greatest 
advantage and benefit to this country, as 
well as for its honour, that it should acquire 
these treasures. Under these circumstances, 
we had to consider whether we should au- 
thorize Mr. Newton to purchase the whole 
collection. I will not venture—and per- 
haps it might be imprudent—to mention 
the amount that Mr. Newton was author- 
ized by Government to offer ; but I may 
say that that gentleman, acting under our 
instructions, made an offer of £45,000 for 
the purchase of the whole collection. 
That offer was refused ; but I am glad to 
say that in the course of twenty-four hours 
after it was made the purchase was con- 
cluded on behalf of the country for 
£48,000. We have, however, reserved 
to ourselves the right of selling those por- 
tions of the collection, of which the 
British Museum possesses admirable du- 
plicate specimens, and by this means we 
reduce the total sum paid by £2,221. The 
whole sum, therefore, that appears in the 
Estimates which Iam now going to move, 
as having been expended upon the pur- 
chase of the Blacas Collection, is £45,721. 
I will now detail to the House with brevity 
the principal objects which we have ob- 
tained by this purchase. In the first 
place, we have gained one of the finest 
collections — probably the finest private 
collection — of gems in the world. It 
comprises 900 specimens, many of which 
are of the most exquisite description. 
These are now added to the British 
Museum, which before possessed but few 
works of art of this description and searceiy 
any of great importance. The British Mu- 
seum also, which until the time of this 
purchase may be said to have been without 
a single cameo, now possesses the finest in 
the world—namely, that of the head of the 
Emperor Augustus, a cameo which has a 
European reputation, and which was pur- 
chased among others by the Duke de 
Blacas from the unrivalled Strozzi Collec- 
tiov, the beauties of which have been made 
known to the world by the most celebrated 
engravers. Hon, Gentlemen are, doubt- 
less, aware that it is a most hazardous 
experiment to purchase gems whose his- 
tory is not well known, and therefore the 
value attached to a well-authenticated gem 
is very considerable. Besides these mag- 
nificent gems we have obtained some of the 
finest Roman coins that, in all probability, 
were ever comprised in an individual collec- 
tion. Itso happens that the British Mu- 
seum, although deficient in gems, is pecu- 
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liarly rich in Roman coins ; but some rare 
examples were wanting, and these the 
Blacas Collection will supply :—moreover, 
we have secured by the purchase several 
very rare and some unique specimens, and 
we may now say that our national collection 
of Roman coins and medals is the finest in 
the world. Besides these gems, coins, and 
medals, we have secured a very numerous and 
particularly rare collection of fictile vases, 
In these latter works of art the British Mu- 
seum was already rich, and especially with 
relation to the early Greek period ; but it 
was deficient with regard to the later 
period, when art flourished in its greatest 
luxuriance in Magna Gracia, and we have 
now been enabled to add 500 specimens of 
this latter age to our collection. I should 
perhaps not trouble the Committee further 
than to touch upon these three great 
divisions of gems, coins, and vases con- 
tained in the collection, which give an 
idea of its riches, but, by no means, the 
whole of its treasures. It contains one 
magnificent perfect specimen of sculp- 
ture in the head of Msculapius of the 
period of Praxiteles and Lysippus, the 
very highest age of Grecian art, which 
will rank among the finest specimens of 
that great school. It might, perhaps, not 
be uninteresting to the Committee were I 
to point out one article in the collection 
which is so unique that there is nothing in 
Rome itself that approaches it. It was 
discovered in the Esquiline Mount in Rome 
in 1793. Itis a copper casket of consi- 
derable size ornamented with silver, and 
holds the entire toilette service in solid 
silver of a Roman lady—the whole being 
in a perfect state—and thus giving us a 
very curious illustration, not only of the 
manners, but alsy of the art of chasing of 
that period. There are many other heads 
under which this great and rare collection 
might be divided. It would, however, be 
impertinent in me on an occasion like this 
to trouble the Committee further; but I 
believe from all that has reached me that 
this purchase has been made under fortu- 
nate circumstances, and that this country 
has acquired this celebrated collection 
upon terms which it never will regret. I 
may add that more than one State in 
Europe has been greatly disappointed 
at its being secured for the national 
collection of England. I trust that the 
Committee will allow me to move that the 
sum of £45,721 be voted for the purpose 
of defraying the cost of purchasing this 
collection, and that they will sanction the 
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expenditure which the Government admit 
to be exceptional, but which, under the 
circumstances, they felt it to be their duty 
to incur. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Had the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman required a 
Seconder, I should readily have undertaken 
that office. I do not mean to say that I 
have the knowledge or the experience in 
this particular matter which.would in any 
way enable me to judge as to the precise 
relation between the value of the collection 
and the sum paid for it; but, having no 
reason to doubt that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has well examiued that question, I 
have not the slightest reason to believe 
that the state of the case is other than 
he has represented it to be. The right 
hon. Gentleman is himself aware that it 
would have been far more desirable had 
that course been possible for him to have 
submitted this Estimate in the regular 
course to this House previously to the 
purchase of this collection. He admits 
that he has undertaken a special responsi- 
bility in authorizing the expenditure of so 
large a sum without the sanction of Par- 
liament. I wish, therefore, to release him 
from that responsibility as far as an indi- 
vidual Member of this House can do so. 
We have certainly arrived at a time when 
it becomes a very serious question whether 
we should grudge a sum of money for the 
purchase of rare articles such as those 
contained in this collection at a price not 
in excess of that which usage warrants, 
Now, I own that I do not see how the 
wealth of the country can be beneficially 
employed if not in the acquisition of trea- 
sures of this nature, which are themselves 
not only a perpetual and unfailing source 
of delight to multitudes of cultivated per- 
sons, but which are likewise a most power- 
ful instrument of practical education for 
the people. If any Gentleman sit within 
these walls who yet require to be con- 
vinced, or, I will presume to say, en- 
lightened, on that subject, I would humbly 
take the liberty to refer them to the mas- 
terly address delivered within the last fort- 
night by a Member of this House (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) to the students of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew. I thank my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster on 
this public occasion for the singular felicity 
and power with which he has illustrated, 
with the weight of his own great authority, 
this practical and most important subject. 
There is one point on which I have a few 
words to say—namely, in regard to the 
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question of Supplemental Estimates; but [ 
do not like to mix that up in the present 
Vote, because it is a point which stands 
on its own ground, and therefore I will 
reserve it till we come to the next Vote, 
For the present, taking it, it is true, on 
trust to a great extent, but fully believing 
that the right hon. Gentleman has been 
quite justified in the course he has taken, 
I sincerely congratulate him on having 
been the means of obtaining for the coun- 
try this most valuable acquisition. 

Mr. GREGORY thought that few per- 
sons would censure the Vote now proposed, 
for the press, as well as every person who 
had spoken to him on the subject, had 
with one accord approved most heartily of 
the course pursued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Indeed, if we were to have a 
great collection and to spend large sums 
of money on works of art, nothing could 
be so injudicious as to lose, for the sake 
of a few hundred pounds, opportunities 
which might never again present them- 
selves. In the course of his experience 
in the House of Commons he had never 
known any serious objection made to any 
special Vote like the present. Private in- 
dividuals abroad had great wealth, and 
they knew what rivalry there was on the 
Continent among Emperors and Kings to 
secure these treasures of art, so that the 
obtaining of these works of art was a very 
difficult task. Therefore, a rich country 
like England ought not to scruple to pur- 
chase a great collection like this when it 
came into the market. He wished, how- 
ever, to make one other observation. Could 
anything be more hopeless or lamentable 
than the condition of the British Museum? 
The greater portion of the works of art in 
the collection which formed the subject of 
this Vote would, he feared, be stored up, 
so that the public generally would not 
have a chance of seeing them. This would 
be owing to the want of proper accommo- 
dation, and he hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, as soon as he was re- 
lieved from the present pressure of politics, 
propose to the House some scheme for the 
better arrangement of the British Museum, 
so as to make its treasures available to the 
public. He, for one, would do all that lay 
in his power to assist the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in carrying out that object; because 
he felt that the vacillation, the want of 
system which prevailed in regard to that 
great national establishment rendered it a 
reproach to the country. 

Vote agreed to, 
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(2.) £165,309, Royal Palaces. 

Mr. CHILDERS aaid, it would be con- 
venient if he took that opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House and that of his 
hon. Friend opposite to the construction of 
this Estimate, which he believed was al- 
most without precedent. THe did not think 
that hitherto it had been the custom of the 
House to vote at the commencement of a 
Session sums similar to that proposed in 
this Vote, in aid of Votes made in the early 
part of the financial year—at all events, it 
had not been the custom for the last few 
years. He had referred especially to the 
Estimates of last year to see under what 
circumstances the Supplementary Esti- 
mates had then been asked for, and he 
found that no Supplementary Vote had 
been taken on account of the Civil Esti- 
mates for the then current year, but that 
certain excesses on the Votes of the pre- 
vious year, 1864-5, had been provided for. 
This was necessary, because till that time 
the previous practice in voting the Civil 
Service Estimates had been different from 
that which was observed in voting the 
Army and Navy Estimates ; for, whereas 
the latter Estimates were given in respect 
of sums which came in course of payment 


during the year, the Civil Service Esti- 
mates were merely in respect of sums re- 


quired for the service of the year. Two 
years ago that practice was altered, and it 
became necessary to wind up the old ac- 
counts. Consequently, last year, the Trea- 
sury brought in a Supplementary Estimate, 
not for the service of the year 1865-6, but 
for the service of the year 1864-5, so that 
the balances of certain accounts for the 
year 1864.5 might be closed. The Go- 
vernment then proposed the Estimates for 
1866-7—the current year—and in them 
such provision as was necessary was intro- 
duced to make good anticipated deficien- 
cies on the payments for the expiring 
year 1865-6. It was not ueual at the 
commencement of a Session to vote any 
excesses on the existing year. All that it 
was usual to do was to vote any actually 
ascertained excesses in the Estimates of 
the preceding year, and to include in the 
Estimates of the following year any sums 
which it was thought would be required 
to make good advances for the current 
year out of the Civil Contingencies. The 
sum required last year was rather exces- 
sive, because of the change in the me- 
thod, and he thought the Supplementary 
Estimates were between £200,000 and 
£300,000. That Vote passed without 
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any objection being made. This year 
a new process had been introduced by 
his hon. Friend, who proposed that the 
House should vote in February cer- 
tain sums for certain excesses anticipated 
on the Votes, not of the past, but of the 
current year. Indeed, it was proposed 
that excesses on individual items should be 
voted. The paper did not tell the House 
merely that the Vote No. 1, or No. 2, or 
No. 3 would be exceeded, but that certain 
items in those Votes would be exceeded ; 
and his hon. Friend asked them to in- 
clude all these individual items of excess 
in a fresh Estimate, to be accumulated 
upon the Estimates for the current year. 
He thought his hon. Friend ought to ex- 
plain to the House why he had adopted 
this novel course, which might be attended 
with inconvenient results. If the House 
did not know whether the aggregate Vote 
was in excess, they might, perhaps, vote 
an additional sum, after all not really re- 
quired, but which would tend to disturb 
the calculations on which the total expendi- 
ture of the Civil Services had always been 
based. Thus money would be unneces- 
sarily placed at the disposal of Govern- 
ment which might be applied to other 
parts of the Vote, not mentioned on 
the face of the Supplementary Estimate. 
Besides, the tendency of trusting to a 
Supplementary Estimate on an ensuing 
Session would be to induce laxity in deal- 
ing with the original Estimate. As the 
Government was introducing a new prac- 
tice, they ought to give good reasons for 
doing so before it was endorsed hy Parlia- 
ment. It had of course been anticipated 
that it would be necessary to supplement 
some Votes, and also to meet claims which 
had not been provided for; but this possi- 
bility was expressly contemplated by the 
Civil Contingencies Fund, the capital of 
which was £130,000. If the Government, 
instead of falling back upon this fund, was 
at the beginning of a Session to recoup 
itaelf by a Supplemental Estimate, it would 
be necessary for Parliament to consider 
whether the Civil Contingencies Fund was 
not too large for Government to have it at 
its disposal. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the sums which 
were provided for in this Supplementary 
Estimate would, no doubt, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been paid out of the 
Civil Contingencies Fund ; but it must be 
remembered that quite a new system of 
andit had been introduced, and it was 
therefore thought better, in this transition 
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period, to clear the account entirely of 
sums that might have been recouped from 
the Civil Contingencies Fund, so that a 
fair start could be made with the new 
system. It was on that account that the 
Estimates were proposed in this form, and 
the explanation, he hoped, would be satis- 
factory. The first item in the Estimates 
was the re-voting of a portion of a sum of 
£1,780, which was included in the Esti- 
mates for 1864-5, and the item was there- 
fore placed in the Estimates in accordance 
with the usual practice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was glad 
to learn, from the statement which had 
just been made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that that Vote 
had been submitted to them under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and that it was not to 
be repeated. He would not take upon 
himself to decide upon the sufficiency of 
the reason assigned by the hon. Gentleman 
for the adoption in that instance of so ex- 
ceptional a course, and he felt that it was 
the less necessary he should make such 
an attempt, inasmuch as the matter was 
not one of any great importance. But he 
confessed that he felt strongly in reference 
to the general question of Supplementary 
Estimates. He was persuaded that if any 
party or any Government wished to under- 
mine the Constitution of this country, and 
the control of Parliament over the public 
finances, they could adopt no more effec- 
tual method for the attainment of that 
object than the presentation of Supple- 
mental Estimates, which would neces- 
sarily prevent the Ilouse from exercising 
any real check over the national expendi- 
ture. The power of Parliament depended 
on its permitting no deviation from the 
principle of one Estimate of expenditure 
and one Estimate of revenue, except under 
very grave and exceptional circumstances. 
[“ Hear, hear!’’] The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury seemed by 
his cheers to assent to that enunciation of 
opinion, and he (Mr. Gladstone) thought 
that it would, therefore, be unnecessary 
for him to state the grounds on which he 


had been led to that conclusion; but he} 


should repeat that he regarded that ques- 
tion of Supplementary Estimates as one 
which deserved the anxious and vigilant 
consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. GILPIN did not know that he 
should object individually to these Votes; 
but he did object to the Committee 
being called upon to vote upon all sorts of 
questions in a way that he never before, 
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during his Parliamentary experience, re- 
collected them to have been. He did not 
think they should be called upon to vote 
£165,000 in that offhand way. He 
thought it was due to the House that 
they should have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing these Votes in detail. He trusted 
that the course now taken would not form 
a precedent for the future. 

Coroner SYKES said, he could not 
conceive why many of those items of 
expenditure, such, for instance, as the 
charge for the Royal Parks, should not 
have been foreseen; and the fact that those 
Supplemental Estimates were brought 
forward must, in his opinion, be held to 
be discreditable to the sagacity of the 
heads of the different Departments. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished 
that the Secretary to the Treasury would 
explain his former explanation. It was 
not enough to say that the matter should 
not be drawn into a precedent, for that 
would not prevent it. A method of pro- 
ceeding had been established by the House 
for such cases. A Civil Contingency Fund 
had been instituted; it was that fund 
which should have been drawn upon for 
the expenses in question, and then a sum 
would be voted in 1867-8 to make up the 
deficiency. 

Mr. WYLD said, there were two points 
on which he was anxious to receive any 
information which the Government could 
supply. He wished, in the first place, to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
Government to entrust the execution of 
the new National Gallery to the architect 
who might be held to have produced the 
best design ? He further desired to be in- 
formed whether intelligence has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Rassam to the effect that 
the Emperor of Abyssinia regards this as 
a political question, and will not release 
the prisoners unless he receives diplomatic 
communicatious from the Government ? 

Mr. E. C. EGERTON, in reply to the 
last Question, said, that no intelligence had 
been received by the Government with 
respect to Mr. Rassam and the Abyssi- 
nian captives since the 12th of December; 
and he regretted to have to add that, 
according to that account, they were still 
in chains, although they were in good 
health and in good spirits as regarded 
their future prospects. The third item 
of £4,500 was for the expense of a body 
of artisavs who had been sent out, and 
who were furnished with an autograph 
letter from the Queen. They had been 
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unable to reach the Emperor Theodore, 
in consequence of a rebellion in his do- 
minions. They were therefore still at 
Aden, and Colonel Merewether had in- 
structed them to remain there until the 
captives had been released. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he looked upon 
that Vote as a sort of olla podrida such 
as he had never before seen brought before 
Parliament; and many of the items seemed 
to him to require explanation. There was, 
for instance, a sum of £1,575 to be paid 
to Messrs. Banks and Barry for a design 
which they had been commissioned to 
make of a National Gallery on the site 
of Burlington House. He was quite 
aware that the noble Lord opposite was 
in no respect responsible for that sum. 
He would like to see the late First Com- 
missioner in the House to explain why 
Messrs. Banks and Barry were originally 
to receive £5,000 for preparing designs 
for which that House had never given any | 
authority. He was also struck by a Vote 
of £3,372 for the railing at Hyde Park; 
but he supposed that was the cost of the 
meeting which it was proposed should be 
held in the Park last summer, Then 
there was a sum of £1,300 for the ex- 
penses of the marriage of the Princess 
Ilelena, and immediately after that a sum 
of £65,000 for the cattle plague. Ano- 
ther item, which he saw with surprise and 
disapprobation, was an additional payment 
of £600 to be made to Mr. Cope for 
repairing the frescoes in the Houses of 
Parliament. He had always resisted the 
abominable uses to which the walls of 
these Houses had been put with respect 
to freseoes. The frescoes were dropping 
off the walls for shame. Had Parliament 
ever given its sanction to such additional 
remuneration ? They were told that the 
Fine Arts Commission recommended that 
this sum should be given for the follies 
perpetrated on these walls. So long as 
the House of Commons consented so long 
would the Fine Arts Commission go on 
indulging their taste, and then call on the 
House to pay. If he could get any hon. 
Gentlemen, beside the leader of the forlorn 
hope, his bon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), if he could 
get any respectable body of men, even 
thirteen, the number of the Reform Reso- 
lutions, he would go to a division. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
Burlington House"design for the National 
Gallery had been prepared in 1859 when his 
predecessor was in office. When Mesars. 
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Banks and Barry sent in their bill it was 
for a sum of £5,007 ; but they consented to 
reduce the amount very largely, on condi- 
tion that they should be appointed archi- 
tects for the new buildings on the same 
site. What had in reality been done was 
this—the country had been saved £3,000 
by the Vote which the Committee was now 
asked to sanction. He was not responsible 
for the plan of 1859. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had very naturally alluded to 
the cost of the riot in Hyde Park ; but he 
(Lord John Manners) could not help being 
a little amused at the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen, 
who seemed to be of opinion that it was 
the business of the Government to be pre- 
pared for everything beforehand, and that 
therefore it was the duty of the Depart- 
ment charged with the superintendence of 
the Royal Parks to have foreseen every 
charge that might arise in the course of 
the financial year. He did not think that 
his predecessor was fairly chargeable with 
having made no provision for this excep- 
tional case. The money had been ex- 
pended in replacing in a temporary manner 
the railings pulled down. It was perfectly 
obvious that it was a proper charge, and 
it was impossible to make any provision 
for it at the time. With respect to the 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, he 
(Lord John Manners) had to observe that 
the hon. Member for Nottingham was mis- 
taken in supposing that they were repaired 
by Mr. Cope under the authority of the 
Fine Arts Commission. The fact was that 
that Commission had been abolished some 
time since ; but in consequence of some re- 
marks made in that House a year or two 
ago, # Commission had been appointed to 
inquire into the claims of certain artists 
who had been engaged in executing the 
frescoes ; and it was in conformity with 
the Report of that Commission that it was 
proposed to pay to Mr. Cope that additional 
sum of £600. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hunt) had not explained the first item 
of £212 for Royal Palaces. There was a 
distinct item in the original Vote for 
1866-7 for the repairs of the Royal Palace 
of Windsor ; and if it had been found the 
sum was not sufficient this year the differ- 
ence might, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, have been made up out of the other 
items of the same Vote. It is nowhere 
stated that the total Vote will be insuf- 
ficient. While addreasing the House, he 
wished to ask a question with regard to 
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the enormous Vote of £50,000 proposed | works, and that it was, consequently, im- 
for the French Exhibition. The year be- | possible seriously to reduce the expenditure, 
fore last a small Vote—£5,000, he believed | With the view of giving some explanation of 
—was taken for this purpose, of which only | why so large a sum was required, he must 
£800 was spent. Last year £12,000 was | state some figures on the authority of a 


voted for the service of the present year, |paper issued by the Science and Art 
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and the Treasury was informed at the 
time that the sum would be sufficient 
for the expenditure connected with the 
French Exhibition in 1866-7. The en- 
tire Vote for the former Exhibition was 
£50,000, and of this only £41,000 was 
spent ; but the Secretary of the Treasury 
now proposed to spend up to the end 
of March next not less than £62,000, 
even before the Exhibition was opened. It 
might be that the requirements of the 
French Government had necessitated so 
large an expenditure; but in the absence 
of any explanation it appeared monstrous. 
He also wanted to know whether the 
Royal Commissioners, who had the ma- 
nagement of everything relating to the 
English exhibitors, had anticipated this 
expenditure ; and, if so, when they had 
brought it under the notice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and of the Treasury ? 
If they had not anticipated it, the House 
had a right to ask what precautions they 
took in their arrangements with the French 
authorities as to the sum we were to be 
liable for. He need hardly remark that a 
considerable additional sum would probably 
be required for the following year. He 
hoped that those Members of the Govern- 
ment who were upon the Commission would 
show that proper precautions had been 
taken against what he feared would end 
in enormous expenditure. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished it to 
be understood that the great body of the 
Royal Commissioners had no control over 
the expenditure which had been incurred, 
a cut-and-dried schedule being merely sub- 
mitted to them by the Executive when they 
met. No one was more astonished than 
himself at so enormous an outlay. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when the recent 
change of Government took place Her 
Majesty's present Advisers were astonished 
to hear of the large sum of money that 
would be required for the French Exhibi- 
tion. The Government directed their im- 
mediate attention to the matter, and made 
every effort to keep the expenses in check, 
but they were told that a great part of the 


| Department. The space occupied by the 
United Kingdom and the colonies in the 
Exhibition of 1855 was 183,000 square 
feet, and in 1867 it was 360,000. In 1855 
the sum voted by Parliament was £50,000, 
of which only £40,000 was expended, or 
something like 4s. 6d. per square foot. 
Under precisely similar circumstances that 
would make the expenditure for the pre- 
sent Exhibition upwards of £80,000. In 
1855 the expense of flooring, decorations, 
counters, blinds, and other fittings, and 
nearly the whole staff for cleaning, arrang- 
ing, and watching, were paid by the French 
authorities. This year all tnese things, 
with the exception of the flooring, blinds, 
and Fine Art decorations, had to be pro- 
vided by this country ; besides that, addi- 
tional expense had to be incurred for the 
erection of supplemental buildings in the 
park, for agricultural and horticultural 
exhibitions, for machinery, &e. In 1855, 
the War Department, the Admiralty, the 
Trinity House, the Post Office, the Trea- 
sury, and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment were but slightly, if at all re- 
presented ; ‘in 1867 they would all be 
fully represented, The total Estimate of 
the Paris Exhibition was £116,650, which 
ineluded the whole of the money ex- 
pended during the last three years. Te 
believed that nearly the whole of the 
sum now asked for would be spent before 
the close of the financial year; and 
a part of it was already due. As he 
had explained, contracts had been entered 
into before the accession to office of the 
present Government, and virtually the 
matter connected with this expenditure 
had been beyond their control. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked whether the 
late Government had authorized any por- 
tion of the expenditure ? 

Mn. HUNT did not intend to suggest 
that they had done so. The expenditure 
was no more chargeable to the present 
than to the late Administration. It was 
a matter for which hardly any responsi- 
bility rested upon any Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE put it to the hon. 





money to be asked for was already in- | Gentleman whether, under these circum- 
curred; that under arrangements made stances, it would not be desirable to lay 
with the Commissioners contracts had been | before the House the Correspondence which 
entered into for the execution of certain | had taken place before pressing the Vote. 


Mr. Childers 
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By suggesting the adoption of such a 
course he did not wish to cast the slight- 
est imputation upon the Treasury, or to 
repudiate any share which the late Govern- 
ment might have had in the transaction. 
He thought, judging from the feeling of 
the House, that they should be put 
in possession of documents to show how 
this charge of £62,000 had arisen, because 
it was a thing not to be tolerated that 
extraneous bodies should dispose of the 
public money. He was sure the hon. 
Member the Secretary for the Treasury 
would not misunderstand him when he 
asked that the Correspondence upon the 
subject should be laid upon the table. 

Mr. AYRTON said, this Vote appeared 
to him to be a great exhibition of extrava- 
gauce which it was necessary for the 
House seriously to consider. He sub- 
mitted that the mode in which the Vote 
had been presented was a departure 
from the proper plan of submitting Votes 
to the House. He thought it had been 
clearly understood that no Votes should 
be submitted upon expenditure for a 


particular object unless the entire ex- 
penditure for the object was submitted to 
the House, and then the Vote was to be 


taken upon account. This was a ver 
serious matter. They found that this 
Exhibition Commission had grown up 
without any sanction of the House, which 
was pledged to spend a sum exceeding 
£100,000. If this had been done at 
Kensington, it was of some consequence 
to know that there was at Kensington a 
fund out of which this could be paid. 
The expenses of our own Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 could be defrayed without 
coming to this House, out of the estates 
in the hands of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 ; and it was a curious 
circumstance that they should now be 
called upon to pay so much towards the 
Exhibition at Paris. He was of opinion 
that toa large extent the expense of ex- 
hibiting the productions of this country 
should be borne by those who were to derive 
the benefit from the Exhibition. He 
hoped the House would not allow the 
Vote to pass without giving it its serious 
attention, and-he trusted, for the reasons 
that had been advanced, that the hon. 
Member the Secretary for the Treasury 
would withdraw the Vote till the Corre- 
spondence was produced. He moved that 
the Vote be postponed. 

Mr. CORRY assured the Committee 
that no one could be more surprised than 
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the Lord President and he himself were 
when they first saw the amount of money 
that would be required for the British 
department of the Exhibition. At their 
first meeting at South Kensington Mu- 
seum they were informed of the enormous 
cost which the carrying out of the re- 
quirements of the French. Government 
would entail; but the question they 
had had to consider was whether they 
should do a very uncivil thing to France 
by withdrawing altogether from a par- 
ticipation in the Exhibition, or ineur 
the necessary expenditure. The French 
Government fad imposed charges on 
this and other countries which we did 
not ask foreign countries to pay on the 
occasion of our Great Exhibitions ; but 
when they came to a comparison between 
the forthcoming Universal Exhibition and 
those which have preceded it—when they 
saw how much larger was the number of 
jurors who would be required, and how 
much greater the extent ef space which 
this country had to fill, the amount did 
not appear so very large after all. Very 
heavy charges were thrown on us for a 
testing-house and other buildings in con- 
nection with war implements and working 
machinery. The engagements in connecc- 
tion with the French Exhibition had been 
entered into before the present Govern- 
ment came into office; but he and his 
Colleagues had cut down the expenses as 
much as possible. He had no objection 
to give the House every information in 
his power with respect to details. 

otonEL SYKES wished to know 
whether they were to understand that an 
allowance was to be given to the jurors ? 

Mr. CORRY replied that of course an 
allowance was to be given to jurors, as 
had been the case on previous occasions. 
The Committce did not imagine that gen- 
tlemen in business would go over to Paris 
and spend a couple of months there, exa- 
mining articles, and making awards, and 
living at their own expense. 

Coronet SYKES had served as a juror 
at a former Exhibition and had not received 
a penny for his services. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
know whether the foreign jurors had been 
paid at the Exhibition of 1862, because he 
had served as an English juror on the oc- 
casion and had not been paid ? 

Mr. CORRY said, he was not a Mem- 
ber of the Commission of 1862. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the sole ques- 
tion before the Committee was whether 
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they were going to vote the money now, or 
whether they were to wait until the papers 
were laid before them. His own opinion 
was the latter course should be followed, 
so that they might learn upon what items 
the money was to be expended, and who 
was responsible for its expenditure. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that the question 
was whether the Committee would refuse 
to complete the work which had been com- 
menced, and would intimate to the French 
that we would not carry out our promise 
to take part in their Exhibition. No blame 
for this expenditure rested upon the present 
Administration. The fault if fault there 
was, was with the late Government, who 
appointed a Commission, the Members of 
which, not being business men, had, in 
their anxiety to promote the interests of 
England, demanded a great allowance of 
space, and great facilities for the exhibition 
of articles of English industry, without 
counting the cost. He should support the 
Vote. 

Mr. OSBORNE observed, that this was 
not a question of incivility to the French 
Government, but one of the responsibility 
of a large expenditure which Parliament 
had never voted. The hon. Member for 
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Stockport (Mr. Watkin) must not forget, 


in his desire to promote the Great Exhi- 
bition at Paris, that it was his duty, as a 
representative of the people, to look to the 
way in which the public money was voted. 
There was no charge made against the 
present Government in the matter. Every 
one knew that they had nothing to do with 
it. The Vice President of the Privy Coun- 
cil having cut the amount down as much 
as he could, now took the responsibility of 
it. He should like very much to know 
what it was when it first came under the 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues. This was one of the 
too frequent instances in which small be- 
ginnings grew into large Votes without 
Parliament knowing anything about what 
was going on until it was too late to object. 
The hon. Member for Stockport suggested 
that the Member for the Potteries and 
the other Commissioners were not men of 
business. Now, he suspected that ‘‘ Science 
and Art” had stepped in, and that this 
was another of the South Kensington ma- 
neuvres. It was all very well to say, 
** Don’t let us insult the French Govern- 
ment ;” but Members of Parliament were 
bound to look after public money. He 
hoped the Committee would insist on hay- 
ing the details laid before the House, in 


Mr. Cardwell 
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order that they might be able to fix the 
responsibility in this affair. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the only point 
was on whom the responsibility was to be 
fixed. The House was entitled to the de- 
tails making up the amount of £50,000 
before they voted such a lump sum. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rug EXCHE- 
QUER: I should be very sorry that the 
question should be bandied about in this 
Committee as to the responsibility of any 
body for a proposition of this kind. The 
persons who are responsible are the Mi- 
nisters. I myself do not shrink from that 
responsibility. Whether the late Govern- 
ment or some other persons have suggested 
the course which have led to these results 
is immaterial; but there can be no diffi- 
culty in deciding who are responsible. The 
Government would not have sanctioned 
such a Vote unless they hsd thought it 
desirable that it should be granted. When 
the eredit and honour of the country are 
concerned, I trust it will never be a ques- 
tion as to who are the persons that should 
undertake responsibility in such a matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) com- 
plained that no details of the Vote are given, 
and with the view of getting rid of the 
objection I will give the details. They 
are as follows: —For internal fittings, 
£16,000 ; supplementary buildings in the 
Park, £23,065; ancient and modern art, 
£11,050 ; exhibitions of Government de- 
partments, £11,490; management, watch- 
ing, clearing, £14,755 ; house expenses, 
£17,190; jurors, £12,000; rating, £8,250; 
Royal Commissioners, £2,750 ; total, 
£116,650. I do not want the Committee 
to consider, in any course they may take, 
whether what they are doing will be pleasing 
or displeasing to the French Government. 
We ought to perform our duty; and, no 
doubt, we can do so without doing anything 
displeasing to the French Government. 
But 1 want the Committee to take a large 
view of the circumstances—not a petty, 
personal, or prejudiced one. These great 
Exhibitions of universal interest are perio- 
dical. Expenses such as this have not to 
be often incurred. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that when it was determined 
that England should be represented in this 
Great Exhibition intended to be held at 
Paris, those responsible for the management 
did not consider that it would lead to an 
expenditure of such magnitude. There cau 
be no doubt about that. But it is a great 
mistake to suppose that we find ourselves 
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embarked in this expenditure because mat- | fied at our withdrawal? The right hon, 
ters have been managed by persons who Gentleman says he must move for papers, 
have been described as not men of busi-|I will candidly avow that there are no 
ness. On the contrary, those who had | papers of the slightest importance. There 
from the beginning the management of is not a single line upon the subject, as 
affairs—and as they are gentlemen not I have just learnt by inquiry from my 
connected with me in polities I am speak- , hoble Friend the Secretary of State for 
ing impartially on the subject—showed no Foreign Affairs. No doubt there has 
deficiency of business-like attributes in all, been a great deal of bustling second-rate 
their arrangements and all their caleula- communication between: individuals, but 
tions; everything was planned and every- | nothing that would throw any light upon 
thing was foreseen, and many of these or affect the main question. That question 
noblemen and gentlemen undertook their|is simply what I have put before you. 
duty with the advantage of information ' There has been no want of intelligence, no 


based upon previous experience and ex- 
periments in those matters. The French 
Government, however, thought fit, after a 
due consideration of all the circumstances, 
to change the conditions which hitherto have 
been observed in all public Exhibitions of 
this kind. I do not for a moment think of 
questioning the propriety of their conduct, 
but that is really the cause of the increased 
expenditure. And what has happened ? 
Those responsible for the Government of 
the country, whether those were our pre- 
decessors or ourselves, had to consider this 
simple question. The French Government 
having, in the exercise of their discretion, 
changed all the conditions hitherto ob- 
served in these Exhibitions, and by that 
ehange entailed on this country a con- 
siderable expenditure, shall we refrain from 
giving to the industry of our country that 
opportunity of showing its ingenuity and 


its varied powers which it expects at the | 
| this cease—which I admit to be unsatisfac- 


hands of the Government? That is really 
the question. I dare say there are other 
States and countries that may also have 
been —I will not say annoyed, but may 
have been astonished at the change that 
the French Government has thought fit to 
make, But let us understand this. Every 
other country, however dissatisfied, or at 
least disappointed, by the course which 
the French Government has taken, has 
agreed to the altered conditions. Their 
industry will be represented, their inge- 
nuity and acquaintance with the arts will 
be known to all the world, and the satis- 
faction and reputation which arise from 
such representation will be enjoyed by 
those respective States and countries. 
Well, would you be content in such a 
position that we should withdraw from the 
Exhibition? You know you would not. 
If we came down and told you, not that 
£50,000, nor £150,000, but that £200,000 
Were essential to the proper representa- 
tion of this country, would you be satis- 





want of experience, no want of business- 
like habits, on the part of those—some of 
them filling the highest position in society 
—who undertook these offices; they did 
their duty thoroughly and perfectly and 
in a workmanlike manner. But the French 
Government changed their conditions, and 
the change has entailed great expense on 
every exhibiting country. No one is more 
annoyed than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at any increased expenditure ; 
but, because of that expenditure, would 
you wish those who sit on these Benches 
to deprive England of the opportunity of 
exhibiting the products of her inventive 
genius by the side of other countries? You 
know you would not. You would think 
that in doing so we had taken up a mean 
position ; a position degrading to the hon- 
our and to the highest interests of the coun- 
try. I therefore trust the Committee will 
take a large view of the circumstances of 


tory—and will put on them the construc- 
tion which they deserve, will assent to 
this proposition, will sanction this Vote 
of £50,000, and will feel that, in taking 
that course, they are acting in the manner 
most conducive to the advantage and the 
honour of the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman towards the close of his remarks 
admitted that the position of this affair is 
not satisfactory, and he also told us that 
he had not in his possession any papers 
which could throw light on the question. 
Under these circumstances, I confess I do 
not see that there would be any object in 
pressing for a postponement of the Vote ; 
especially as the unsatisfactory circum- 
stances which he confesses are to a certain 
extent covered by the admissions which he 
freely made. It is impossible, however, 
for me to pass over in silence the speech 
of the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Watkin) He, forsooth, deals very easily 
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with this matter, and shows immense 
anxiety to promote this French Exhibition. 
But that is not the question at all. No- 
body shows any want of anxiety to pro- 
mote the French Exhibition. I should 
hope we all come up to the standard of my 
hon. Friend in that respect. The question 
is whether engagements of this kind, in- 
volving matters strictly in the jurisdiction 
of this House, and of no one else, ought 
to be made apart from the responsibility of 
the Executive Government. My hon. 
Friend thought the late Government were 
responsible for this expenditure. My an- 
swer is, if the late Government be respon- 
sible, let any act of theirs be brought for- 
ward and put before the House ; but when 
I ask my hon. Friend to do this he cries 
out against delay. My own mind is a per- 
fect blank as to what has occurred prior 
to my leaving office, or what state of 
maturity the matter had attained at that 
— but, substantially, this great charge 

as grown out of the change in the pro- 
ceedings of the late Government ; and after 
the frank statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the position of the 
House with regard to this Vote, I, for 
one, accede to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. But before the regular Estimates 
of the year are brought forward I hope the 
necessary information will be afforded, so 
that when the Committee is asked for 
the large residue, as I am afraid it will 
be, of the Vote, they may see distinctly, 
and in a written form, what is to be the 
precise position of the House with respect 
to it. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK wished the 
House to revert to the question really 
before it—namely, the jumbling together 
in one lot a mass of heterogeneous mat- 
ters. He trusted that such a jumble 
would not be presented to the House again. 

Mr. OSBORNE hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press his Motion to a division 
after the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. At the same time, he 
trusted some assurance would be given 
that the expenditure under this head would 
not exceed the limit of £116,000. 

Mr. AYRTON then withdrew his 
Amendment. 

Mr. WATKIN observed, that he had 
not said the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was responsible for expending the 
money, but for appointing the Commission 
which caused the expenditure. Techni- 
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cally, the statement of the Chancellor of 


Mr. Gladstone 
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the Exchequer was accurate; but the 
French Government changed the original 
conditions because of the unexpected and 
enormous demands for space by the foreign 
Commissioners, among others by our own 
representatives. The original cause of the 
heavy expenditure, he repeated, was the 
appointment by the late Government of 
Commissioners who were not men of 
business. 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £101,300, Anglo-Chinese Flotilla, 


Coronet SYKES asked for some ex- 
planation of this Vote. 

Mr. HUNT said, that in the year 1865 
an arrangement was made with the Chinese 
Government that if they would not sell 
the Anglo-Chinese flotilla they should be 
compensated for any loss they might sus- 
tain. It was thought that if they were 
obtained by either of the belligerent parties 
in America Imperial interests might be 
prejudiced. The value put upon the flo- 
tilla when it left China for England was 
£152,500, and the value for which it had 
been sold was £51,350. The ships were 
all either sold or contracted to be sold but 
one, and if that were sold the money would 
be paid to the Exchequer. 

Cotone. SYKES denounced the send- 
ing out of these vessels for the purpose of 
service in China under the command of an 
English naval officer. Captain Sherard 
Osborn was put at the head of the expedi- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, a misunderstand- 
ing took place when he arrived in 
China. He found that he was not 
to be in the service of the Emperor of 
China, but in the service of the Gover- 
nor of Shanghai. He very properly de- 
clined to accept the pay of a Governor 
of a province, and threw up his commis- 
sion. The people of this country were 
now saddled with this Vote of £101,300, 
as the expense occasioned by our Govern- 
ment intermeddling between the Emperor 
of China and the Taepings. The head 
and front of the whole matter had been 
Mr. Horatio Nelson May, and now that ~ 


gentleman, in a letter recently published, 
acknowledged the whole action of the 
British Government in interfering between 
the Chinese dynasty and its subjects the 


Taepings to have been an error. The 

result was that the British taxpayers had 

to pay £101,000 on account of these 

gunboats. He felt bound to protest 

=— it, and moved the omission of the 
ote. 
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Mr. BAXTER said, it was too late to 
object to the Vote, but he earnestly hoped 
it would be the last of the kind that would 
ever appear in the Estimates. We had 
virtually interfered with a geat civil war 
in China, and by so doing had committed 
agreat blunder. The British taxpayers 
were now called upon to pay in respect of 
a fleet with which they had no concern. 
He trusted the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Foreign Office would take care 
that the policy of his predecessors in this 
respect would not again be adopted. 

Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported on Wednesday ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—[Bitt 18. ] 
(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Lord John Manners, 
Sir Stafford Northcote.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Walpole.) 

Mr. POWELL said, he could not help 
regarding the introduction of that measure, 
and the circumstances connected with it, as 
a herald and an omen of better times with 
respect to the relations between the work- 
people and their employers. The desire 
which existed among all classes, both of 
workmen and employers, for a full and 
searching investigation, might, he thought, 
be taken to imply a willingness on their 
part to submit to any consequence which 
might be fairly and reasonably deduced 
from that investigation. The existence of 
these combinations among working people, 
the great power they possessed, and the 
outrages supposed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to have connection with them, 
rendered it highly important ‘that a Com- 
mission should be issued for the purpose of 
procuring a searching inquiry into the 
nature of these associations. He did not 
wish to refer to the special cases that had 
led to this investigation. To the Royal 
Commissioners, who had been well and 
wisely selected, the details of the inquiry 
ought to be referred without prejudice. 
Any discussion on the subject that night 
must be very imperfect, and might, per- 
haps, tend to excite instead of to assuage 
irritation among the different classes affec- 
ted. He did not desire the proposed inves- 
tigation into trade outrages at Sheffield or 
elsewhere to range over a very long period 
of time ; but he thought that in lieu of re- 
stricting its scope to five years, it would 
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be better to allow it to extend over the last 
ten years, or to adopt such other limit as 
the Secretary of State might sanction. If 
that alteration were made in the second 
clause of the Bill, satisfaction would be 
given to those persons in various towns 
who took the deepest interest in the con- 
dition of the work-people and in the opera- 
tion of trades unions. 

Mr. WATKIN said, he thought that if 
the inquiry into alleged trade outrages 
were to be rigidly confined to what had 
happened no longer ago than five years 
back, it would, in many cases, be practi- 
cally useless, because such a limitation 
would act as a bar to complete investiga- 
tion. Again, the Bill proposed to indem- 
nify from criminal proceedings witnesses 
making full disclosures as to these out- 
rages, provided they were not themselves 
the actual perpetrators of them. Thus 
the instigators of these cowardly deeds 
would be screened from prosecution, while 
those who only acted as their instruments 
would be deterred from giving evidence 
before the Commissioners. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
pole) would gravely consider whether the 
measure might not be amended on these 
two points before it went into Committee. 
Some of the constituents of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) felt very strongly on these heads ; 
and unless some alteration were made re- 
specting them, the Bill would be practically 
useless. It was also most important that 
the constitution of the Commission should 
be such as not only to give satisfaction to 
the employed, but likewise to inspire con- 
fidence in the minds of the employers. 
Strong pressure appeared to have been put 
upon the Government in order to get what 
were called ‘‘the working man’s friends” 
put upon the Commission. Now, his own 
experience of ‘‘ the working man’s friend ”” 
was, he confessed, not of a very favourable 
character. Generally such a person had 
not himself been a working man nor an 
employer of labour for a profit; and the 
sympathy which he showed towards the 
working classes was remarkably cheap. 
There was not a strong flavour merely, but 
a strong infusion of ‘the working man’s 
friend ” element in the Commission, which 
Commission was to investigate one of the 
most important questions connected with 
the future prosperity of this country. 
Then as to the legal element. He did not 

uarrel with the appointment of ex-Chief 
Justice Erle as Chairman of the Commis- 
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sion ; because he was sure that if they 
searched all England through they would 
not find a fitter man, and perhaps his pre- 
sidentship would neutralize the inefficiency 
of other parts of the Commission. But 
there were not fewer than five or six gentle- 
men connected with the law among the 
Commissioners, and two out of the six held 
offices under the Government. Now, he 
had always a wholesome fear of the legal 
profession ; but when he found that two 
out of the eleven Commissioners not only 
belonged to that profession, but were offi- 
cers of the Government and in its pay, he 
felt, as an employer of labour, considerable 
qualms as to what would be the result upon 
the efficiency of the Commission. Out of 
the entire eleven Commissioners they had 
only one who was, properly speaking, an 
employer of labour. In one sense the Chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway, who was 
to sit on the Commission, might be said to 
be an employer of labour, but they knew 
he had never employed labour at a profit. 
He did not mean that that hon. Gentleman 
had never profitably employed labour ; but 
that he did not come within the ordinary 
category of those who employed labourers 
at a profit. The only person of that de- 
scription on the Commission was Mr. Wil- 
liam Matthews, of Birmingham—certainly 
a gentleman of the highest capacity and 
influence—but a Commission on such a 
subject, with only one employer of labour 
upon it, could not be said to be fairly or 
efficiently constituted. The object he had 
in view was that the Commission should be 
efticient ; but he believed he was speaking 
the opinions of the great employers in the 
cotton, woollen, silk, iron, and pottery 
trades when he stated that a Commission 
so composed would not give satisfaction. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, that he dissented 
from the view expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Watkin), that these 
investigations ought to be carried back not 
only for five but for ten years. It would 
be very interesting, no doubt, if they could 
obtain a history of strikes by such means 
during the last ten years ; but as that was 
not fairly within the scope of the inquiry 
to be conducted under the present Bill, 
he thought the Government acted rightly 
in fixing upon five years as the period to 
whieh they should restrict their inquiries, 
because it would be a strange thing to com- 
pel men to give evidence on oath of events 
that had happened ten years ago. He 
trusted that the Government would not 
accede to the suggestion that the prin- 
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cipals who had been guilty of outrages, 
should, by giving evidence before the Com. 
mission, be able to sereen themselves from 
the just punishment of their crimes. As 
to the composition of the Commission, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Watkin) had said there 
were too many working men’s friends upon 
it. He himself would have preferred see- 
ing a working man instead of a working 
man’s friend’upon it. But here was one 
of the consequences of the confusion be- 
tween the representative and the judicial 
functions of the Commission. If the Com- 
mission were only judicial, then he would 
have upon it men of marked impartiality, 
who had as little as possible to do with the 
question at issue, and who would be quite 
free from all but that necessary bias so 
difficult to be overcome by gentlemen 
who, from mere education and the cir- 
cumstances which had always surrounded 
them, could not do otherwise than have 
more sympathy with the employer than 
the employed. Of course, he did not 
mean to say that there would be any 
wilful misjudging ; but it was very diffi- 
cult for men of that class to throw them- 
selves into the position and to realize 
the views of working men. If, however, 
the Commission were to be representative, 
and information from the working man’s 
point of view were wanted, then the pre- 
sence of a working man upon the Com- 
mission would be very desirable. He de- 
sired especially to point out that the two 
questions to be inquired into by the Com- 
mission widely differed in their nature, and 
he hoped they would be kept distinct. 
The one was a question between work- 
men and workmen, and the other between 
workmen and employers ; the one a ques- 
tion of outrage, the other a question of 
strikes and lock-outs. Police laws would, 
perhaps, settle the question of intimidation 
between workman and workman, and the 
more stringent the laws could be made on 
this point, the better for the community and 
for the workmen themselves. But police 
laws could not be made t@ settle differences 
between employers and @mployed, and he 
questioned whether coufts of arbitration 
would succeed either. hoped the Com- 
mission might throw ligi on this part of 
the subject ; but he be allowed to 
express a doubt wheth@® any legislation 

ifferences which 
periodi i those who buy 
and those who sell la It would cer- 
tainly be useful to ingjfre how far com- 
binations either of maggers or workmen, 
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respecting which they had heard much 
of late, affect the industry and pur 
rity of the country. They had been 
told that our commerce was jeopardized, 
and they had been recommended to look 
abroad to those foreign competitors, who 
they had been assured would rob England 
of, at least, the supremacy in trade which 
she has so long enjoyed. They had been 
especially referred to Belgium. But what 
did they see there? They found that the 
differences between employers and employed 
culminated in riots, which were suppressed 
by the military. This, they had been as- 
sured, was what we might expect trades 
unions would bring us to; but that was a 
wrong view of the matter. It appeared to 
him that through which Belgium was now 
going, England had passed through the 
stage. Whatever the failing of our workmen, 
and however defective their views respect- 
ing combinations, they had certainly passed 
the stage in which men openly set the 
laws at defiance and seek to gain their 
objects by force. France had been re- 
ferred to as an example. The press of 


this country had generally given them in- 
telligence of every strike which had taken 
place in England, great or small. 


But he 
had seen very little notice of a strike which 
so lately took place in France. In the 
chief coal district of France at the begin- 
ning of November last year the miners de- 
manded three or four francs a week more 
wages, and stopped work on being refused. 
In consequence, the military were called 
out, and the soldiers prevented the miners 
from passing from place to place to induce 
others to join the strike. Then the Prefect 


issued a sentimental proclamation, calling: 
the miners his children and telling them: 


they were brave hearts and honest work 
men, and worthy sons of France. 

tually, moved either by the dis 
military foree, or by the eloquence 
Prefect, the miners returned to the 

but not without receiving the i 

wages they had demanded. Sue 

was the course of strikes in those 

which were going to carry away E 
commerce and undermine her pro 

He was quite ready to admit that 

a dangerous and delicate subject, and it 
was one on which men were particularly 
liable to be misconstrued and misunder- 
stood. But he would nevertheless express 
his belief that the evil influence of trades 
unions uponthe prosperity of our trade had 
been greatly exaggerated by the press and 
on the platform. And if that influence 
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had been thus exaggerated in order to 
alarm the middle classes, as possessors of 
political power, with regard to the views 
and objects of the class below, then, in 
his opinion, that heavy responsibility rested 
upon those who had been guilty of such 
exaggeration, of setting class against class. 
It was, in his opinion, no less a political 
offence to set the middle classes against 
the lower by the argument of alarm than 
to set the lower against the governing 
classes by the argument of abuse. He 
had no sympathy with trades unions 
himself; and, as a political economist, 
representing a mercantile community, he 
was bound to watch them with anxiety— 
nay, even with distrust. He did not, how- 
ever, think it on that account fair to ac- 
cept the statement that the commerce of 
the country was endangered by those or- 
ganizations without the most thorough in- 
vestigation. He was therefore glad that 
inquiry into the subject was to be insti- 
tuted. The commerce of the country had 
a deep interest in this question ; but they 
ought not to assert that the prosperity of 
their trade was in danger because there 
had been more strikes than usual in the 
last six months. He trusted the Commis- 
sion would be able to remove the obstacles 
to agreement between masters and men. 
But he thought that the events they now 
witnessed would have a more powerful 
effect on workmen than the Report of any 
Royal Commission, When they found that 
doors ready made, windows, window-frames, 
and even locomotives, were imported from 
abroad—they would, he thonght, sce the 
foolishness of their persisting in their pre- 
If it were possible by legis- 
ative action to improve the relations be- 
ween employers and employed, by all 
eans let it be done. For himself, he 
ry much doubted whether much could 
accomplished by such agency. The 

t way to effect a change for the better 

» he thought, to bring public opinion to 

r on the question; and the more the dis- 
ion of these burning questions was re- 
ved from the committee-rooms of trades 


! | unions to a wider area and a more public 


assembly, the more likely was it to lead to 
a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I think, Sir, the 
position I océupy in rising to address the 
House on this subject is a still more deli- 
eate one than that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken, inasmuch as 
my name is on the list of the Commission. 
It so happens that I have been very much 
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mixed up with this matter. I was in fact 
at its very inception; and, if the House 
will permit, I will state one or two cireum- 
stances which may tend to clear away much 
of the ambiguity by,which it is surrounded, 
and to remove some difficulties from the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman, which 
now, it seems to me, is not a little confused 
and obfuscated. In the course of last year 
a dispute arose between a particular work- 
man in Sheffield and a body of workmen. 
Very soon after that man’s house was blown 
up by gunpowder. One side of it was 
blown out, himself and his family escaping 
destruction by a miracle. This outrage 
excited great indignation in Sheffield. A 
committee was appointed for the purpose 
of discovering the perpetrators of it. Large 
rewards were offered with the same object, 
but without avail. The committee after- 
wards put themselves in communication 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department (Mr. Wal- 
pole), and asked him to permit them to wait 
upon him and lay their views on the matter 
before him. He assented to their request, 


and they asked myself and my hon. Col- 
league to introduce them. We did intro- 
duce them, and I thought the subject so 
delicate that I wrote down what I proposed 


to say to the right hon. Gentleman on 
paper. After reading it I handed to him 
the paper, in which it was clearly and posi- 
tively stated that it was the feeling of the 
manufacturers of Sheffield that the out- 
rage in question, as well as similar out- 
rages in years past, had been suggested, 
suborned, and paid for by the trades unions. 
That was the distinct proposition laid down 
by the manufacturers. They told the 
right hon. Gentleman that they had offered 
large rewards to discover the perpetrators 
of the crime ; that they had come up to 
London to ask him to issue a Commission 
for the purpose of making inquiry into the 
ease; that the Commission must, to be 
effectual, be furnished with Parliamentary 
powers, and pointing out in what they 
thought those powers ought to consist. 
Very soon after, an account of this inter- 
view having been published, the working 
men of Sheffield addressed the right hon. 
Gentleman, asking permission to wait upon 
him, and—taking a course which, I must 
say, was I think complimentary to me as 
showing their belief in my impartiality— 
asked me to introduce them. I was ac- 
companied also by my hon. Colleague on 
that occasion, and I wrote down as before 
what I intended to say. What was the 
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statement of these men? They alleged 
that they had been falsely accused, and, 
in almost the very words used by the 
manufacturers, they asked for a full and 
searching inquiry into their whole conduct. 
So entirely innocent did they feel, they 
said, that they shrank from no investiga- 
tion. They added, however, that they 
thought twenty years too long a period to 
go back ; that many persons had within that 
time died ; and that the inquiry would, as 
a consequence, be attended with consider- 
able difficulty. I accordingly limited the 
time toten years in the paper which the 
right hon. Gentleman has now in his pos- 
session. Shortly after this interview the 
manofacturers of Sheffield wrote to me, 
begging me to re-consider the subject of 
time, and stating that, in their —- 
twenty years was by no means too long a 
time. I did re-consider the matter. I 
again waited on the right hon. Gentleman, 
and told him the representations which 
the manufacturers had made to me, adding 
that I still adhered to the ten years. 
Thereupon, the right hon. Gentleman said 
he thought he could suggest a mode which 
would suit all parties. He believed, as I 
believed, that a Commission appointed by 
him would gain the confidence of both the 
working men and their employers, and that 
in the hands of its members might be safely 
left the question as to whether the inquiry 
should be enlarged. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in substance, said:—‘‘ We ean 
give the Commission elastic powers, so that 
if they should see fit to carry the investiga- 
tion back beyond ten years, they will be 
at liberty to doso on their own responsi- 
bility.’’ So the matter stood; but we have 
this evening been treated to a fantastic 
dissertation as to the difference between 
an inquiry into the perpetration of an out- 
rage and one into the principles of political 
economy. The whole thing, however, is 
as clear as sunlight as put by the manu- 
facturers of Sheffield. They say that the 
inquiry should be instituted to discover the 
truth as to what has been the conduct of 
the men who are members of trades unions, 
and also as to how those societies have 
affected the trade of Sheffield. Talk as 
you like about the doctrines of political 
economy—on which I suppose my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) is the best authority to whom 
you could have recourse—but the real sim- 
ple point to be inquired into is, have the 
offences alleged been committed, as sug- 
gested? The masters say they have; the 
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workmen say they have not; and the Com- 
mission is appointed to decide between 
them. I am told there ought to be a 
working man upon it; but let me suppose 
that a butcher is accused of murder, do 
you think it necessary that there should be 
a buteher on the jury by whom he is tried ? 
I would like to have had a Commission 
composed of three persons, having at the 
head of it the distinguished, and I might 
say revered, Judge already named, assisted 
by two grave, candid, and intelligent asses- 
sors. That would have been enough to 
have inquired into the political economy of 
the question, The thing is quite clear if 
we do not mystify it, and bring fantastic 
notions to bear upon it. It is no use 
attempting to frighten the working man, 
for he says he is not to be frightened, that 
he is innocent, and that he will prove his 
innocence if you afford him the opportunity 
of doing so. The Commission will give 
him leave, and all we ask is tohave power 
to manage matters so as to bring out the 
truth. But how can we bring out that 
truth? All these outrages, say the mas- 
ters, have been perpetrated by the same 
hand, and though that hand has been 
boug’.t and instigated by persons behind 
th scenes, yet all these acts have been 
Me deed of a single man, and the masters 
think that by giving impunity to that per- 
son we shall be able to get at the truth. 
I go one step further, and say if you 
give impunity, not only to the man who 
committed the deed, but also to the man 
who suggested it—for -we do not aim at 
punishment—we are still more likely to 
learn the truth. We shall then arrive at 
what we want to learn. We do not want 
punishment or penal laws; what we want 
to learn is whether the trades unions of 


- this country are so conducted that they 


tend to the damage of our trade and 
commerce. If you think that the men 
on the Commission are not honourable 
men, or if you think that they are unfit 
for the duty, by all means change them, 
for there are men in England quite suffi- 
cient and equal to the inquiry. Make a 
careful choice, but give the Commission 
power to make a full inquiry. This is a 
very serious matter, and one that ought 
not to be dealt with lightly. There are 


_ great interests concerned, and it becomes 


us to inquire into the matter impartially. 
As far as I am concerned, I would rather 
not be on the Commission ; but, being on 
it, 1 will bring an impartial mind to bear 
upon the subject. 
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side or the other. I am, however, firmly 
convinced that we shall not be able to 
make a full inquiry unless we are able to 
extend pardon to all who have been con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SAMUELSON aaid, that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield had asked whether, 
supposing a butcher was accused of murder, 
a butcher should be on the jury? He 
would put another question. Supposing 
there was an inquiry into the conduct of 
butchers and graziers, affecting the public, 
would it be desirable that the Commission 
of Inquiry should consist of graziers and 
consumers, without a single butcher ? 
That was precisely the situation in which 
the workmen were placed with regard to 
the Commission, through what he must be 
permitted to call the precipitancy of the 
Home Secretary. He thought that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the work- 
ing men into his counsels he would hardly 
have made the omission. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were determined to inquire into 
the outrages at Sheffield, it would be the 
opinion not of the workmen of Sheffield 
only, but of the workmen of London and 
throughout the country, that no Commis- 
sion could possibly give satisfaction to both 
the parties unless both were fully repre- 
sented. Yet they had on this Commission 


two employers of labour, one of them at \ 


least an employer for profit. More than 
that, however respected those gentlemen 
might be as individuals, they were con- 
nected exactly with those branches of trade, 
the iron and coal trade and the engineering, 
that had been most disturbed by strikes. 
Yet there was not a single workman. He 
was aware that Mr. Harrison bad been 
approved of by a deputation of working 
men that had waited upon the Home 
Secretary, headed by a gentleman with 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had had 
many interviews of late, Mr. George 
Potter ; but he could not learn that the 
representatives of the trades unions, as a 
body, had ever been consulted as to the 
composition of the Commission. It was, 
perhaps, too late to alter that now; but 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
devise some plan by which working men 
might be more directly represented or 
might be present at the inquiry. With 
regard to the limitation of the Commission, 
he approved of its being confined to five 
years. If they wanted to go farther, and 
to have a history of trades unions, they 
ought also to inquire into the prior events 


I care neither for one | which caused trades unions. It might suit 
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the honour of the Sheffield workmen to ex- 
tend this inquiry, but what good would it 
do to the country at large? He feared 
that if it went farther back the old griev- 
ances of the workmen, including the truck 
system, might crop up. To put down 
that system it had been necessary to have 
recourse to legislative measures of the 
most stringent character. Indeed, it would 
be found that in many, if not in all of the 
trades, where a feeling of hostility to- 
wards the masters prevailed at present, it 
might be traced to acts of oppression on 
the part of the masters at a former pe- 
riod. As to foreign legislation, he did 
not think they had much knowledge to 
get from abroad. The French workmen 
had not had the right to combine for in- 
erease of wages for more than two years, 
and their right of meeting was only one 
year old. The Tribunals of Conciliation 
— Conseils des Prud’hommes as they were 
called—did not meet to settle strikes or 
combinations at all, but only to decide on 
questions arising out of agreements pre- 
viously made between employers and em- 
ployed. If any Council to arbitrate be- 
tween the workmen and the masters were 


to be set up in this country, it had yet 
to be invented. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I think, Sir, I may 
divide the debate of this evening into two 


branches. One is a branch of the subject 
not strictly before us—namely, the consti- 
tution of the Commission, the position and 
terms upon which the Commission is to 
act, and the extent to which the inquiry is 
to go. The other, which is strictly before 
us, confines itself to the provisions of the 
Bill, in reference to which several sugges- 
tions have been made. Upon each of those 
suggestions I will offer a few remarks. 
Following the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Goschen) into that portion of his 
speech with regard to the composition of 
this Commission, I cannot but observe 
that when I see the manner in which dif- 
ferent Gentlemen have spoken of this 
Commission, and that their opinions exactly 
balance each other, it seems to me that 
the impartiality which I wished to attain 
in this Commission has been fully accom- 
plished. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Watkin) complains that on this 
Commission the masters will have no power. 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
takes an entirely different view of the 
question, and complains that while there 
are masters on the Commission, the work- 
men are excluded. Now, it ought to be 
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borne in mind that if any workmen were 
to be appointed on the Commission then 
you must have had a corresponding num- 
ber of masters. The country would not 
have been satisfied unless you did that, 
But I believed it was better to do with re- 
gard to this Commission what is usually 
and wisely done in all Commissions of a 
judicial character—namely, that in such a 
ease none of the parties who are directly 
concerned in the issue should be put upon 
the Commission; but that those men should 
be placed there who, without being directly 
concerned, take a deep interest in thesubject, 
and are able to represent the views of the 
different parties. That, I believe, I have 
completely accomplished. It has been ob- 
jected that there are two masters on the 
Commission—one of the gentlemen referred 
to is my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cricklade (Sir Daniel Gooch): but I am 
quite sure there is no man on the Com- 
mission or in this House who would more 
truly represent the workmen. The other 
is Mr. William Matthews; and I am equally 
sure there is no one who will inspire either 
master or workman with more satisfaction 
and confidence. Whom have we appointed 
on behalf of the workmen? Let it not be 
forgotten that I earnestly wished the 
ablest writer and philosopher on these 
subjects to allow his name to be placed on 
the Commission. I entreated the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) to act, that he might represent the 
political economy of the question, as well 
as the interests of the working men, and 
give both masters and workmen the benefit 
of his philosophy and experience. More 
than that, let it not be forgotten that we 
did appoint two persons who have given 
great attention to this subject—first the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Thomas 
Hughes), whois known to take the deepest 
interest in all that concerns the elevation of 
the working classes ; and next a barrister, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who has written 
more ably on this subject, in favour of 
trades unions, than any other author I know 
of. If any Member in the House has 
read Mr. Harrison's works, he will know 
that I do not in the least exagge- 
rate when I affirm, that there is no 
man who more fully, more completely, 
or more ably represents the views of the. 
working classes than Mr. Harrison, With 
‘regard to the objection that employers and 
workmen are not properly represented on 
the Commission, I can only say that if I 
were engaged in any business or profession 
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which was made the subject of inquiry, I 
would infinitely prefer that the persons 
selected to adjudicate on the matter should 
not be interested as parties, though of 
course I should wish them to be com- 
petent to judge of the whole case. With 
regard to the other members of the Com- 
mission, the hon, Member for Stockport 
complains that there are on it six lawyers 
and two officials. The hon. Member is 
wrong in both instances. There may be 
six members on the Commission who have 
been lawyers, but there are not two who 
are now in practice. So with regard to 
the officials he is also wrong. I presume 
the hon. Member refers to Mr. Her- 
man Merivale and Mr. Booth. It is true 
the one gentleman is in the Colonial 
Office; the other was connected with 
the Board of Trade, and he was also a 
lawyer, but he has retired from both, and 
I venture to say you will find no men 
better fitted to manage this inquiry than 
they are. If you analyse this Commission, 


I believe you will find that it is composed 
of honourable and impartial men—that the 
views of the employers and the employed 
are fully represented; and I trust that, pre- 


sided over as it will be by that able man 
(Sir William Erle) who is at its head, and 
in whose fairness every one has the most 
perfect confidence, I have no fear but that 
it will be conducted in the fairest and most 
impartial manner, With regard to one or 
two other points. The right hon. Member 
for the City (Mr. Goschen), on a former 
occasion criticized the terms of the Com- 
mission as if the whole affair was made to 
hang on the outrages at Sheffield. I felt 
the justice of that criticism; and I took 
advantage of the appointment of Mr. Har- 
rison to cancel the first Commission, which 
had been signed and countersigned, and 
could not therefore be altered; and in 
the new Commission I have adopted words 
which I hope will meet the right hon. 
Gentleman’s views. With regard to the 
limitation of the period of examination for 
five years, I may state that it was first 
intended to extend the inquiry to the last 
twenty years, and we afterwards limited it 
toten. But, after all, our object is not so 
much to inquire for the purpose of detect- 
ing outrages, as to inquire how far those 
outrages are connected with trades unions. 
For this purpose I doubt whether it will be 
necessary to go more than five years back, 
or at any rate for more than ten years 
back. The hon. and learned Member for 


Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) thinks we ought to 
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have gone further. That is a point rather 
for the consideration of the Committee ; 
and if the Committee should be of opinion 
that five years is not a sufficient period in 
which to trace out the connection, suppos- 
ing it to exist, then power may be taken 
to go back for five years more. Another 
point was made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, who complained that 
indemnity was not granted even to the 
actual perpetrators of these outrages. I 
confess that if these outrages had not been 
connected with the worst crime known to 
law—to that of murder—it might have 
been reasonable to extend the indemnity 
even to the actual perpetrators of the 
outrages. But I entertain grave doubts 
whether we ought to give a Parliamen- 
tary indemnity to persons who on inquiry 
may be found guilty of an attempt to 
murder. This, however, is a grave ques- 
tion, which ought not to be discussed on 
the second reading of the Bill; but it will 
be for the House to consider the sub- 
ject fully and deliberately in Committee. 
I will only express my hope that I may 
draw from the observations made in the 
House—which I have heard with great 
satisfaction—an augury that much good 
will result from this inquiry, and that it 
will lead to a better state of feeling be- 
tween masters and workmen. If that 
should be the result, I ean only say there 
are few measures I have had the honour 
to submit to the House that will afford 
me in the retrospect more satisfaction than 
that Bill which is now, 1 trust, about to be 
read for a second time. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow a little 
time to elapse before the Bill went into 
Committee. It had only been recently in- 
troduced, and it had taken some of the 
leading men of Sheffield by surprise. His 
constituents were of opinion that a longer 
period than five years was necessary in 
order to get at the facts; and also that it 
was absolutely necessary that the Commis- 
sion should have the power of indemnifying 
principals who had been engaged in ede 
ful acts. When it was recollected that a 
reward of £1,000, supplemented by a 
reward of £100 by the Government, had 
not had the effect of detecting the persons 
who were engaged in the recent transactions 
at Sheffield, it showed how well the secret 
was kept, and that it would be impossible 
to arrive at the truth without some such 
power as he suggested was given to the 
Commissioners. He had been informed 
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that evidence of a surprising character 
would be given if it were done. The in- 
quiry was not for the purpose of convicting 
the perpetrators of heinous offences, but 
to ascertain what was the effect of trades 
unions on the commission of crime; and 
therefore it was that he pressed, at the 
request of his constituents, the latter point 
on the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Samuelson), who was one of the largest em- 
ployers of labour in Lancashire, that it would 
have given greater confidence if a workman 
had been appointed on the Commission. 
It was a hopeful sign of the times that the 
masters and men had joined in a petition 
to the Government for the appointment of 
this Commission. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he very much re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman had 
in his Bill mixed up two distinct questions 
—namely, the outrages that had been 
committed at Sheffield, and an inquiry into 
the operation of trades unions in other 
places, because he was inclined to think it 
would prejudice the Report that might be 
madeto the House. Heacknowledged the ex- 
cellent disposition with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had met the question, and he 
deserved great credit for the open manner 
in which he had constituted the Commis- 
sion. At the same time, he thought it 
would have been more desirable if the right 
hon. Gentleman had put a working man on 
the Commission ; and he could not under- 
stand why a working man and a master 
had not been named on it. He had seen 
the advantage of this in the town he had 
the honour to represent. An hon. Gentle- 
man sitting near him had said that no 
attempt had been made in England to 
constitute boards of conciliation and arbi- 
bitration ; but in Nottingham there had 
been a most successful instance of it. In 
Nottingham, which was the centre of the 
hosiery and glove trade, boards of concilia- 
tion and arbitration had worked most suc- 
cessfully. Up to 1860 strikes were very 
frequent in that district, and of the most 
dangerous description. It would be recol- 
lected that Luddism originated there, in 
striking against the introduction of im- 
proved machinery. There were a few 


strikes in 1860, and in the autumn of that 
year the masters and men met and formed 
boards of conciliation and arbitration, con- 
sisting at first of nine masters and nine 
men, but they were now composed of seven 
masters and seven men, and from 1860 
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down to the present time, although great 
distress in the trade had existed, there 
had not been a single strike or lock-out, 
The men elected the president, the 
masters the vice-president. The con- 
ciliation shown by the masters had been 
appreciated by the men, and the rate of 
wages was amicably discussed and settled. 
The truck system and the payment of 
wages on Saturday night—which caused 
great inconvenience through the markets 
being closed—had been abolished through 
their agency. That beneficial change was 
owing to the exertions of a gentleman who 
was at the head of the Nottingham trade. 
He pressed on the Government the pro- 
priety of the examination of the president 
and vice-president of these boards by the 
Royal Commissioners. He had been in- 
formed that most of the evils that had 
occurred to the trade and commerce of 
Nottingham were owing not so much to 
the effects of trades unions as to the ig- 
norance that prevailed amongst the working 
classes, and the necessity there was of pro- 
moting some great system of national 
education. He had been told by a large 
manufacturer at Nottingham, who had also 
a large manufactory in Saxony, that he 
felt greater apprehension from the want of 
education than from the effect of trades 
unions. That gentleman employed 750 
hands in Saxony, and although they worked 
for lower wages than his work-people ob- 
tained in this country, he felt humbled in 
being obliged to admit that their knowledge 
on all questions was superior to that of his 
English workmen. That gentleman also 
said that until they promoted education and 
dissipated ignorance there was greater dan- 
ger to apprehend from the latter than from 
trades unions to the trade and commerce 
of the country. Much as it was the fashion 
to flatter the masters, and to run down 
trades unions, in consequence of the out- 
rages that had been committed of late in 
one district, there was much to be said for 
them. If the working classes were met 
in a spirit of conciliation they, like other 
men, would not be insensible to it. He 
regretted that the two questions had been 
mixed up; but even as it was, he thought 
nothing but good could result from the 
inquiry. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend had performed a great 
public good by issuing this Commission, 
and he was able to state from personal 
observation that the working men were in 
favour of this inquiry. At ‘the large 
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meeting of workmen recently held in 
Scotland, he put it to them whether, in 
the event of an inquiry taking place, and 
it was shown that trades unions acted in- 
juriously, they would abandon them so far 
as strikes were concerned, and accept the 
medium of courts of conciliation, and they 
replied they would. That, at any rate, 
showed good feeling on the part of the 
men. Only to-day he had received a letter 
expressing a hope, on behalf of 90,000 or 
100,000 men, that this Bill might pass 
through Parliament as rapidly as possible. 
There was one point to which he wished 
to call the attention of his right hon. 
Friend. It did not affect the inquiry 
generally so much as the labour of the Com- 
mission. Having the honour to be a mem- 
ber of the Commission, along with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck), he must refer to the second 
clause, the phraseology of which led to 
the conclusion that the inquiry could only 
take place at Sheffield. The Commission 
would be bound, unless they had the spe- 
cial permission of the Home Seeretary, to 
sit permanently at Sheffield. He doubted 
whether even his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Sheffield would like that, 
and certainly the other members of the 
Commission were under the impression 
that the inquiry might be conducted in 
London. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, his attention had 
been called to this point. The second 
clause referred not to the general inquiry, 
but to the outrage at Sheffield, which would 
have to be inquired into on the spot. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for extending 
and regulating the jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Admiralty, and for conferring 
Admiralty jurisdiction on the County 
Courts. He said, he thought it would be 
better to postpone any discussion upon its 
nature and principle until the House had 
had an opportunity of examining it. He 
might, however, state that for some years 
there had been a great desire on the part 
of the various mercantile communities, 
more particularly at Liverpool, that local 
tribunals should be established, before 
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which questions relating to shipping might 
be easily and speedily decided. Two years 
ago the hon. and learned Member for 
Tiverton (Mr. Denman) with regard to 
England, and last year the right hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) with 
regard to Ireland, had endeavoured to 
obtain the sanction of Parliament to the 
establishment of local tribunals of this 
nature, and both propositions were sup- 
ported by memorials and deputations to 
Government from the various mercantile 
communities of the country. They were 
not, however, proceeded with. Govern- 
ment had now decided to endeavour to 
meet these general wishes by bringing in a 
Bill by which it was proposed to establish 
courts of this description. In order that 
the proposed courts should be enabled to 
deal with questions of all kinds connected 
with shipping, it was desirable that the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty 
should be extended. The Bill he proposed 
to introduce extended the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Admiralty to the necessary 
extent, and gave power to the County 
Courts, or to such County Courts as Her 
Majesty by Order in Council should name, 
to take cognizance of all causes relating 
to shipping where the amount involved 
did not exceed £500, or with the consent 
of parties to any amount, an appeal lying 
to the Court of Admiralty. It was thought 
better to give this jurisdiction to County 
Courts than to create new tribunals. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could assure 
the House that the mercantile community 
would hear with the greatest satisfaction 
of the introduction of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for extending and regulating the Jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court of Admiralty, and for 
conferring Admiralty Jurisdiction on the County 
Courts, ordered to be brought in by Sir Starrorp 
Norrucote, Mr. Arrorney Gxenerat, and Mr. 
Cave. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 28.] 


TENANTS IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
LAND IMPROVEMENT AND LEASING 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Lorp NAAS moved for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to promote the improvement of 
land by occupying tenants in Ireland. He 
said, in submitting some observations to the 
House upon this important question, he 
should take up the question as nearly as 
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possible where it was left by the House last 
year. It would be idle to waste the time 
of the House in arguing upon the neces- 
sity or the advantage of legislating upon 
this subject. It was a matter for argu- 
ment whether legislation at all was desir- 
able, and very strong and cogent argu- 
ments had been adduced to show that the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
was a subject that might fairly be left to 
arrange itself under the ordinary law which 
regulated supply and demand. The House 
of Commons, however, had repeatedly 
affirmed a principle contrary to that doc- 
trine, and he himself believed that there 
were cirenmstances in the condition of 
that country which rendered legislation on 
this question desirable if not necessary. 
The relations of Jandlord and tenant in 
Ireland before 1845 were but little spoken 
of as a political question. Agitation at that 
time was carried on with great violence, 
was conducted by men of great genius and 
intellect, who possessed almost unlimited 
sway over the feelings and affections of the 
Irish people. But in those times what is 
called the land question did not take a pro- 
minent position in the list of Irish wrongs, 
and the existing tenure of land was seldom, 
if ever, put forward by popular leaders as 
a substantial grievance. But in 1845 the 
Government thought that the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant were in a suffi- 
ciently unsatisfactory state to justify them 
in issuing an important inquiry, known as 
the Earl of Devon’s Commission ; ever since 
that Commission made their celebrated Re- 
port this subject had every year occupied 
more or less of attention of Parliament. 
Since that time he believed no fewer than 
twenty-five Bills had been introduced into 
that House on the subject. It was not 
his intention to raise again this dreamy 
row of ghosts, or to weary the House with 
a description of the provisions contained 
in those abortive measures. It would suffice 
to mention that only one of them had be- 
come law—that which was introduced and 
passed through that House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of Oxford (Mr. Cardwell). How did it 
happen that legislation on this subject, 
though attempted on many occasions by 
men of great Parliamentary experience, 
knowledge, and talent, and also by men 
who, though not holding office, were well 
acquainted with the wants and .wishes of 
the country, had resulted in so many con- 
spicuous failures? He believed it was 


principally owing, not to any disposition 
Lord Naas 
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on the part of the House to shrink from 
the question, but from the enormous diffi- 
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culties inherent in it. While evils were 
admitted to exist, the remedy proposed 
always appeared to the House to be either 
wholly insufficient or to go so far as to inter- 


fere materially with what were considered 


to be the undoubted rights of property. 
With regard to the extremer measures 
which had been proposed elsewhere, they 
had seldom found their way to that House 
in the shape of a substantive proposition. 
Such extreme proposals had been gene- 
rally confined to the latform, hustings, 
and pamphlets, and had seldom been sub- 
mitted in detail to the consideration of 
Parliament. In attempting to legislate 
upon this subject the House must ap- 
proach, and endeavour to deal with inte- 
rests of a private nature, and matters most 
varied and complicated in their character. 
It was almost impossible to legislate fairly 
in regard to all the numerous interests 
which must come under the purview of 
any proposal on this subject. This was 
the more remarkable because of late years 
there had not been any great divergence 
of opinion as to the objects to be attained 
by legislation. It is alleged and gene- 
rally agreed that it was a grievance that 
tenants in Ireland were in the habit of 
making improvements at their own ex- 
pense; but that, in the event of their being 
evicted or leaving their farms before they 
had an opportunity of reaping the fruits of 
the money they had laid out, no machinery 
existed for providing adequate compensa- 
tion. It is further alleged that this absence 
of security discouraged industry and ren- 
dered the land unproductive, that it begot a 
feeling of carelessness and indifference, so 
that a lack of exertion existed among the 
peasantry of Ireland. That was generally, 
he believed, the substance of the view put 
forward by moderate politicians, and it was 
not very different from that of the Devon 
Commissioners as far back as 1845. The 
Commissioners said— 


“ In some instances the tenant may have capital 
which he will readily expend upon the land, if he 
can only be assured that he shall enjoy an ade- 
quate return for his expenditure in the length and 
certainty of his tenure, or can have secured to him 
a fair compensation for his outlay and labour on 
quitting the farm. On the other hand, it not un- 
frequently occurs that the only capital which the 
occupier of the soil possesses is to be found in the 
labour of himself and his family. If you show to 
him in what manner the application of that labour 
may be rendered most conducive to his own com- 
fort and permanent benefit, and assist him with 
money or materials which his labour cannot sup- 
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ply, you will generally find the Irish peasant ready 
to co-operate with you in effecting improvements 
beneficial alike to himself and to the country. It 
is because we believe in the concurrent testimony 
of many witnesses, that the attainment of these 
desirable objects is impeded by the feelings of dis- 
trust and insecurity that too often prevail among 
the tenant class in Ireland, that we venture to 
recommend some legislative interference upon this 
point, Although it is certainly desirable that the 
fair remuneration to which a tenant is entitled 
for his outlay of capital or of labour, in perma- 
nent improvements, should be secured to him by 
voluntary agreement rather than by compulsion 
of law; yet, upon a review of all the evidence 
furnished to us upon the subject, we believe that 
some legislative méasure will be found necessary 
in order to give efficacy to such agreements as 
well as to previde for those cases which cannot be 
settled by private agreement. We earnestly hope 
that the Legislature will be disposed to entertain 
a Bill of this nature, and to pass it into a law 
with as little delay as is consistent with a full dis- 
cussion of its principle and details.” 

So, in reality, the reasons put forward by 
the Devon Commission twenty-one years 
ago varied but little from those advanced 
at the present time in favour of legislation 
on this subject. It appeared to him that 
the discussions which took place last year 
were characterized, as far as that House 
was concerned, by a far different spirit 
from that which formerly prevailed respect- 
ing this question. Though these discus- 
sions were few—he believed they only ex- 
tended over one night and a half—they 


were distinguished by a spirit of moderation | 


and an apparent desire to do something 
practical, such as had seldom or never been 
evinced before, the objections therefrom 
raised against the Dill of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite were not so much 
against the objects he had in view as 
against the machinery he suggested for at- 
taining his end. In the present Bill he 
proposed to arrive at the same object as the 
right hon. Gentleman, but by a somewhat 
different road. He should endeavour to at- 
tain that object by a plan which should offer 
to the tenant the means of obtaining com- 
pensation for bond fide improvements of the 
land, without incurring the dangers of the 
proposal introduced last year. On the pre- 
sent occasion it was not his intention to 
enter into a discussion on the general state 
of Ireland. In that country, which was 
almost wholly agricultural, there was hardly 
any political or social question which was 
not in a greater or less degree mixed up 
with the land. On the present occasion, 
however, he should merely submit in the 
briefest possible way the provisions of the 
Bill which he was about to ask leave to 
introduce, although no doubt in the future 
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stages of the measure many questions 
would be discussed which though, perhaps, 
not comprised in its provisions were yet to 
a certain extent connected with it. He 
should now endeavour to avoid any question 
which might raise differences of opinion, 
least of all was it his intention to attack 
or find fault with the measures proposed 
in previous Sessions. A great number of 
those measures were proposed in the sineere 
desire to effect something towards a settle- 
ment of the question, and he believed the 
chief cause of their failure was the enor- 
mous difficulties inherent to the subject. 
In most of the moderate measures which 
were introduced the great defect was that 
it was proposed that the tenant should be 
obliged to serve a very elaborate notice on 
the landlord as to what improvements he 
proposed to make, and that notice was 
liable to be considered by the landlord in 
the shape of a hostile proceeding, and 
might be challenged item by item before 
an officer before the landlord’s consent was 
given. The second defect, common to most 
of the Bills, was that when the claim which 
was made and had been established came 
to be settled a great and elaborate ma- 
chinery of arbitrators, courts and Judges, 
assistant barristers, clerks of the peace, 
and so forth, was considered necessary in 
order to decide upon the value of the claim 
and the amount to be paid to the tenant. 
In fact, in many instances litigation was 
made not only possible, but probable in 
every case. Now, in the Bill which he pro- 
posed to submit there would be no elabo- 
rate machinery of that kind. In his Bill 
there was no trace of a Judge, clerk of 
the peace, arbitrator or umpire, while 
even the well-known form of the assistant 
barrister was conspicuous by its absence. 
He should propose as simple a machinery 
as possible, his great object being to avoid, 
both at the commencement and termination 
of each transaction, anything likely to lead 
to litigation. He proposed to found his 
Bill upon the principle of the Lands Im- 
provement Acts, which had been in ope- 
ration for many years, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and had been attended in- 
variably with beneficial results. Perhaps 
no Acts had ever been passed by the 
Legislature that had worked more easily 
and beneficially. They had been tried 
under different forms in the various parts 
of the United Kingdom with invariable 
success. The principle of those Acts was 
that money lent to or expended by the 
owners under the provisions of the Acts 
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should be charged upon the land without 
reference to title, so that the money being 
expended under certain restrictions and 
rules it became a charge on the land and 
the land only. 
borrowed money under the Lands Improve- 
ment Acts, and Jaid it out upon the land, 
even though it turned out the very next 
day that he was not the rightful owner 
and had no right to effect the loan, yet 
whoever the owner might be, the charge 
would attach itself to the land until the 
debt was entirely paid off. In England 
and Scotland the operation of this prin- 
ciple had been very extensive. Here the 
money was provided by financial com- 
panies, who undertook that duty, but 
the carrying out of the improvement was 
sanctioned by a public body. In Ireland, 
however, the money was provided by Go- 
vernment. The beneficial effects of the 
working of this principle in England and 
Scotland were illustrated by what had 
been done by one company. It had been 
in existence nearly twelve years; it had 
lent £2,300,000, every farthing of which 
had been expended upon permanent im- 
provements in land ; and the repayments 
had been as satisfactory as the advances 
had been large. The annual repayments 
of principal and interest had amounted 
to something like £128,000 a year, and 
the arrears at this moment were only 
£689, so that in England and Scotland 
there was absolute certainty of repay- 
ment of the money advanced. In Ire- 
land the mode of proceeding was some- 
what different, and, though it was well 
known, it would be convenient to remind 
the House what it was. The owner of 
land might apply to the Board of Works, 
by means of an easily obtained form, for a 
loan to be employed in making improve- 
ments specified by the Act. The form was 
precise, but it was not so minute that 
there was any difficulty in filling it up. 
It required the applicant to state the pro- 
bable expense of the improvement, the 
estimated increase of value that would be 
conferred on the land, and the actual sum 
required. Upon receipt of the application 
a notice was published by the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Works inviting 
objections, and, if no objection was made 
within a fortnight, inquiry was instituted. 
If that were satisfactory the money was 
granted, and the work was carried on under 
the superintendence of the Commission- 
ers. No second instalment was paid until 
the Inspector certified that the first instal- 
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in the proposed improvements. The loan 
was made a first charge upon the land, 
repayable in twenty-two years, and last 
year an Act was passed extending the 
term to thirty-five years. As yet, the 
money had been advanced for the extended 
term only for buildings and improvements 
of an expensive character, but there was 
nothing in the law to prevent money being 
lent for the full term for any contemplated 
purpose. It was competent to the Com- 
missioners to lend the money at 5 per 
cent, repayable in thirty-five years. At 
present they had not done this, but they 
had power to do so. The result of the 
working of these Acts—for there were 
three or four of them—was most satisfac- 
tory, and from the first the beneficial effects 
of the advances had been manifest. In 
the Eighteenth Report of the Board of 
Works, made in 1850, Sir Richard Griffiths 
said— 

“The Irish agriculturist complains ‘of low 
prices and deficient produce; let him drain and 
subsoil by the spade, and the return wi!l be 
doubled, and frequently quadrupled. Le is defi- 
cient in capital ; a loan under the Land Improve- 
ment Act will provide it. He alleges he is borne 
down by rates, particularly the poor’s rate ; let 
him employ the people in draining and subsoiling 
his land, and his rate will be light. In fact, the 
provisions of the Land Improvement Act meet 
nearly every requirement necessary for the agri- 
cultural improvement of the country. We hear 
on all sides that it is impossible to support the 
present pauper population, but it should be borne 
in mind that the people have become paupers 
from failure of employment ; and it is gratifying 
to know that, where employment has been afforded 
them on useful works their labour has been ren- 
dered productive, and that when employed by task, 
as is universally the case in the land improve- 
ment, as well as the arterial drainage, they have 
become industrious, skilful, and thankful labour- 
ers ; and it is to be observed that, including the 
attendant main drainage, every acre drained and 
subsoiled gives full employment to about 160 
labourers for one day.” 


That was the opinion expressed nearly 
fifteen years ago, and it had been fully con- 
firmed by the subsequent operation of these 
Acts. What was the financial result of 
the working of the first Land Improvement 
Act? Advances had been made to as 
many as 2,000 owners. The number of 
loans had been 4,210. The largest loan 
made was £7,000. The smallest £100. 
There had been 2,092 loans under £500. 
The total amount advanced since 1847 had 
been £1,866,000, the whole of which had 
been expended in the permanent improve- 
ment of land. The re-payments were nearly 
as satisfactory in Ireland as the re-payments 
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in England, for since 1847 the re-payments 
of principal and interest had amounted to 
£1,618,000. The arrears amounted alto- 
gether to only £3,899, every shilling of 
which was, he believed, good and recover- 
able. He had received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Board of Works expressing 
his opinion to that effect. The conclusion 
to which he came to was, that the principle 
of these Acts was good, and that it was 
desirable, if possible, to extend the benefits 
they conferred. The proposed Bill was 
very simple and short, numbering only 
twenty-one clauses. The improvements 
it proposed to effect were—thorough and 
main drainage, reclamation of waste land, 
and the clearing of land from rocks and 
stones, the removal of old and useless 
fences, the making of new fences, the 
making of farm roads, and the erection of 
farmhouses and other buildings. With the 
exception of the reclamation of land from the 
sea, and other works of a large character, 
which wére not suitable for tenants’ im- 
provements, the Bill comprised nearly 
every description of improvement that had 
been introduced in former Bills. As to the 
machinery by which the objects of the Bill 
were to be attained, he proposed that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury, should appoint a Commissioner of 
Public Works, for the special conduct of 
the operations to be carried out under the 
Act. Machinery existed already in the 
Board of Works, which rendered the ap- 
poiutment of a large staff unnecessary. 
The Special Commissioner would have to 
devote his whole time to the discharge of 
duties imposed by the Act ; but he would 
be associated with the present Commission- 
ers, and he would have the advantage of 
the assistance of the solicitor, architect, 
and inspectors, and the various officers 
of the Board now employed under the 
Lands Improvement Acts. He (Lord 
Naas) did not propose to create a new de- 
partment, to employ a large staff, or to 
incur any great expense. The great dif- 
ference between the position of the Special 
Commissioner and that of the officers of 
the Present Board of Works would be 
that he would be more directly under the 
control of the Irish Government, and 
that the Irish Government, in conjunction 
with the Treasury, would be responsible 
for all his acts. More than once objec- 
tion had been taken to the action of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Works in 
Ireland, and complaint had been made that 
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there was not sufficient responsibility at- 
tached to their conduct. He therefore 
proposed that this Commissioner should 
be more under the control of the Irish 
Government than the present officers of 
the Board, and in this way the objections 
alluded to would be obviated. He proposed 
that this Commissioner should have the 
power, from time to time, with the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant and the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, to make rules 
and regulations for the carrying out of the 
Act, to frame rules for the making of pre- 
liminary inquiries, to defray and secure 
the re-payment of expenses, to see to 
the due expenditure of each instalment of 
a loan, and the proper execution of the 
improvements, and to collect the rent- 
charges payable under the Act. These 
rules and regulations were, within a month 
of their being framed, to be submitted to 
Parliament, and an annual Report was 
to be presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
and also laid before this House. In order to 
provide the money which would be required 
in the first instance to give effect to the 
provisions of the Bill, he did not propose 
to ask Parliament to make any advances 
beyond those which had been already sanc- 
tioned. The Act passed last year, in 
addition to authorizing the Commissioners 
of the Board of Works to extend the time 
for repayment, sanctioned the advance out 
of the Consolidated Fund of £1,000,000 
for the improvement of land in Ireland, 
and this, added to the advances authorized 
by three preceding Acts, gave a total of 
£3,000,000. He was happy to state that 
no further sum would be for the present 
required. The advances made under the 
four Acts, up to the 31st of January last, 
amounted to £1,874,042; the balance 
unissued was therefore £1,125,958. The 
claims outstanding sanctioned at that time 
amounted to £111,460; the loans applied 
for but not then sanctioned would absorb 
£36,656 ; these two sums amounted to 
£148,116, and that left a balance of 
£977,842. So that there was nearly 
£1,000,000, the advance of which had been 
sanctioned by Parliament, available for the 
object of land improvement. It might be 
said that this money was advanced for 
landlords’ improvements, and that now it 
was proposed it should be laid out by te- 
nants. There was not, however, much 
weight in that objection, for all the money 
was to be spent on the landlords’ property, 
and if the plan worked well Parliament, 
he believed, would never be unwilling to 
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lend the credit of the country—for that 
was what it came to—for an object so de- 
sirable as the improvement of the soil in 
Ireland. There could, therefore, be no 
substantial objection to the proposal that 
this £1,000,000 should be devoted to the 
purposes of the Bill. The next proposal 
was, that if any tenant was desirous of 
availing himself of the provision of the 
measure he should apply to. the Com- 
missioners by memorial, pretty much in 
the same form as the owner now did when 
he made application for advances, and 
that most of the proceedings necessary in 
the one case should be requisite in the 
other. The Commissioners would then 
give notice to the landlord and also to the 
person in actual possession of the land that 
such an application had been made, and 
would proceed to institute the proper in- 
quiries in order to enable them to judge of 
the propriety of the proposed improvement. 
As soon as the Commissioners were satis- 
fied that the improvements were good and 
would immediately or prospectively effect a 
considerable increase in the value of the 
land—that is, an increase above the charge 
which it was proposed to place upon it— 
they would grant to the tenant a certificate 
sanctioning the improvement, and that 
certificate would be in the form provided 
by the rules and regulations he had alluded 
to before. The proceedings, therefore, to 
be taken so far would be almost the same 
on the part of the tenant as were now re- 
quired on the part of the owner, With 
regard to the different kinds of improve- 
ment he intended to make some distine- 
tion. As he had already stated there 
were six kinds of improvement proposed 
under the Bill. The first three were the 
main and thorough drainage of land, the 
reclamation of waste lands, the clearing 
of the soil from rocks and stones, and 
the removal of old and useless fences, 
That these must always be improvements 
would be admitted ; but there was a sub- 
stantial difference between these three 
descriptions of improvement and the three 
last, which were the erection of farm 
buildings and dwellings, the making of 
new fences, and the construction of farm 
roads. With regard to the first three 
classes, therefore, it was proposed that the 
Commissioners having been applied to in 
the first instance by the tenant, and having 
given notice to the landlord of his intention 
to permit the improvements, that notice 
should be sufficient. But, with respect to 


the last three classes of improvement, con- 
Lord Naas 
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cerning which great difference of opinion 
might exist, and céncerning which the 
landlord might think that they ought not 
to be made, and might be contrary to ul- 
terior objects which he might have with 
regard to his property, it was proposed that 
if, in that case, after hearing what was to 
be said upon the subject, the landlord ex- 
pressed his dissent, the Commissioners 
should not be allowed to sanction the 
improvements. He had said there was a 
substantial difference between the two 
classes of improvements. The first descrip- 
tion, if done in an efficient manner, could 
not but be regarded as beneficial, and 
could not bat make the increased value of 
the land greater than the charge proposed 
to be laid upon it. No difference ef opi- 
nion ought to exist on the subject. But it 
might be otherwise with regard to the other 
class. He did not think it necessary, there- 
fore, that the dissent of the landlord should 
put a stop to improvements of the first kind. 
The Commissioners should proceed, then, 
to advance out of the money provided by 
the Act the amount specified, and when 
that advance had been made he should 
make a certificate of charge, and the 
land would be affected by that certificate 
precisely in the same way as it was 
affeeted by the certificates of charge for 
improvements made by the owner. The 
term of repayment was to be thirty-five 
years, and the charges should be repaid in 
the usual half-yearly instalments in the 
same way as were the charges under the 
old Lands Improvement Act. He now 
came to another portion of the Bill, which 
he hoped would be still more extensively 
useful than the part he had deseribed. He 
proposed that in cases where the tenant 
should find it more to his convenience to 
lay out either his money or labour on 
his holding, if he should think fit to go 
through those easy and simple forms which 
he would have to do in order to borrow the 
money, the Commissioner would be en- 
abled to charge the land precisely in the 
same way as if the money had been ad- 
vanced by him. The tenant would, there- 
fore, be in this position—if at any time he 
was evicted or wished to leave his land, or 
to get back the sum of money that he had 
laid out upon it ; if he should be able to 
prove to the Commissioner that the im- 
provements made were maintained in an 
efficient manner, he would then be entitled 
to go and receive back from the Commis- 
sioner the money charged upon the land 
in a lump sum, minus only the instalments 
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he should have paid had he borrowed the 
money in the ordinary way. The tenant, 
therefore, would be able during the period 
of his tenancy to recover from the Commis- 
sioner the remaining portion of the charge 
placed upon the land. There was ample 
provision made to enable the Commissioner 
to discover whether the improvements were 
maintained in thorough and efficient repair. 
The Commissioners would be able to say 
to the tenant, “If you have no money to 
lay out, if you show us that the improve- 
ments are good, we will lend you the 
money ; or if you have money or its equiva- 
lent—labour—we will secure it to you in 
such @ manner as will repay you over and 
over again for the improvements you may 
have effected.”” The Bill had a great advau- 
tage in this respect. The great blot in the 
tenant-right system of the North of Ire- 
land was this, that the outgoing tenant in 
every case received a lump sum for his 
improvements from the incoming tenant. 
It was quite right that the outgoing tenant 
should be paid in this manner for his im- 
provements, but it was very much to the 
disadvantage of the incoming tenant, 
beeause by the payment of a large sum, 
which he ought to have kept for the im- 
provement of his farm, he was—as gentle- 
men connected with the North of Ireland 
could testify—often pauperized and ren- 
dered incapable of working his farm in a 
profitable manner. He would, therefore, 
by this Bill save tenants who chose to take 
the benefit of it from so great an evil. The 
outgoing tenant would still receive a lump 
sum, but the incoming tenant would be 
able to spread the payment of it over a 
number of years, the number to be 
measured by the remainder of the thirty- 
five years which still had to run. There 
was another great benefit which it was 
intended to confer upon the country by 
this Bill. They heard a good deal of 
improvements effected by the tenant, and 
no doubt some had been made ; but they 
all knew that there was in Ireland a 
great want of agricultural knowledge, and 
that a great deal of money and labour 
had been expended upon works which 
were no improvements at all. It was in- 
tended by the machinery of this Bill to put 
within the reach of the tenant sound agri- 
cultural instruction for the making of im- 
provements. The improvements before 
they were undertaken would have to be 
specified and described, and afterwards 
they would have to be carried out accord- 
ing to the description and specification. 
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They would not be carried out in an ex- 
pensive and extravagant manner, but ac- 
cording to the plans which our improved 
agricultural science and knowledge showed 
to be the best. Objection might be taken 
to the necessity which the Bill would im- 
pose upon perhaps a poor tenant, of serving 
such a notice as this. But let the House 
consider how it would act. The tenant 
would not be placed in the position in 
which other Bills put him, of serving 
notice upon the landlord, which, in many 
cases, would, he feared, be taken as a 
hostile proceeding. He would serve the 
notice on the Commissioner. Again, it 
would be objected that a poor and illite- 
rate man would find great difficulty in 
drawing up the necessary specifications. 
But that would not be the case, for in 
every district there would be a surveyor 
of the Board, who would be perfectly 
competent to draw up those specifications 
and plans ; and more than that, the offi- 
cer of the Board would have a direct 
personal interest in persuading the tenant 
to make those applications, because he 
would be paid according to the work which 
the tenant undertakes. There would, there- 
fore, be no difficulty in a tenant obtaining 
the assistance of a person of sufficient skill 
in drawing up notices and plans, There 
was no country in the world which offered 
such facilities for the framing of such 
notices as Ireland, inasmuch as there was 
an admirable staff of surveyors in the coun- 
try—one in each county—fully competent 
to perform those duties which the Bill pro- 
posed. Having placed the working of the 
measure in the hands of the Commissioner, 
he did not think it necessary to limit the 
outlay with regard to the size of the hold- 
ing, because the Commissioner could not 
sanction any improvement unsuitable to 
the holding, or which would not increase 
its substantial value. The extent of land 
which would probably be affected by the 
measure would be very large. A Return, 
which had been prepared with the assist- 
ance of Sir Richard Griffiths the Commis- 
sioner for valuation, and which was one of 
the most important Returns ever made con- 
nected with the owners and occupiers of 
land in Ireland, would shortly be laid on 
the table of the House. Excluding alto- 


gether the tenements in towns or in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and those which 
could in any respect be regarded as urban, 
it showed the number of purely agricul- 
tural holdings, with the area, value, and 
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of such holdings in Ireland was 608,864. 
Were the Bill applied to all holdings of 
the value of £10 and upwards, it would | 
include 242,998 ; if to holdings of £15. 
and upwards, it would include 165,193; | 
and if to those of £20 and upwards, 
119,214. Taking the average valuation 
of the holdings under £10 to be £6, the 
Bill, if limited to the former sum, would 
embrace holdings valued at .£7,980,552 
out of a total of £10,175,748, or as nearly 
as possible 4-5ths of the holdings in all 
Ireland. As, however, the small farms 
were mostly situate in Ulster, where te- 
nant-right already existed to a great ex- 
tent, it would actually include nearly 
9-10ths in value, and at least 5-6ths of 
the whole surface of Ireland. These were 
the principal provisions of the Bill, to 
which he had added two clauses relating 
to fixtures, taken from the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Napier in 1852. These would 
simplify the law on that subject, and 
would clear up some of the doubts which 
attended the construction of two recent 
statutes. They provided that all buildings 
and fixtures hereafter attached to the hold- 
ing by the tenant at his sole expense, and 
not erected in pursuance of any contract, 
obligation, or agreement on his part, should 
be his absolute property, and might be re- 
moved by him at any period of his tenancy. 
The only stipulation was that he should 
give notice of his intention to the land- 
lord, and that the latter should have the 
option of purchasing them at a valuation 
fixed by two arbitrators, or, in case they 
disagreed, by an umpire to be then ap- 
pointed. These clauses went very little be- 
yond the existing law, especially the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1860; but as there 
was some doubt as to the operation of that 
clause, they would, he hoped, receive the 
sanction of the House. He had thus ex- 
plained the provisions of the measure, 
which, based upon the principle of a well- 
known and successful code, though it con- 
tained nothing new in principle, applied 
well-known principles in an extended and 
novel form, such as had never before been 
proposed. It was framed entirely in the 
interests of the Irish tenantry, and he be- 
lieved that any occupier desirous of secur- 
ing the benefit of his improvements would 
experience but little difficulty in availing 
himself of its provisions. While, however, 
it would tend to encourage industry and 
increase contentment, to promote exertion 
by the tenant, and to make his dwelling 
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human habitation, the landlord also would, 
he believed, be no inconsiderable gainer. 
The Bill was calculated to show to the 
tenant that he had nothing to do but really 
and honestly to take advantage of it, and 
he would be able to make sure that that 
which he sowed he should also reap. If 
it benefited the tenant, it must also benefit 
the landlord, because there were no two 
classes in the social state whose interests 
were more identical than those of the land- 
lord and tenant. The well-being of the 
tenant was really the life-blood of the pros- 
perity of the landlord. The tenant might 
exist alone ; but it was clear that the land- 
lord could not exist without the tenant. 
He asked the House to consider whether 
the Bill would not really go far to remove 
many of the grievances complained of. 
The hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), in a remarkable speech which 
he delivered last Session, thus summed up 
what he regarded as the objects to be 
kept in view with reference to the Irish 
tenantry— 

“ How are the present tenantry, or the best 
of them, to be raised into a superior class of 
farmers? . . . . Give them what you can of the 
encouraging influences of ownership. Give them 
an interest in improvement. Enable them to 
be secure of enjoying the fruits of their own 
labour and outlay. Let their improvements be 
for their own benefit, and not solely for those 
whose land they till.” —[3 Hansard, clxxxiii. 1091.] 
Now, this was exactly what the present 
measure was calculated to accomplish. It 
would enable the tenant to obtain all those 
advantages by the exercise of industry and 
exertion, which was the only way by which 
any tenant, whatever the nature of his 
tenure, could expect to obtain them. He 
would not describe the Bill as a settlement 
of the question. In a free country, and 
in an age of rapid change, it was pre- 
sumptuous to affirm that any great ques- 
tion, political or social, was absolutely 
settled ; but he believed that if the 
House, after calmly considering and pos- 
sibly amending it, should pass this mea- 
sure into law, it would remove many, if 
not all, the complaints that had been urged 
from time to time on behalf of the occu- 
piers of land in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


«‘That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to pro- 
mote the improvement of Land by Occupying 
Tenants in Ireland.” —(Lord Naas.) 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would not attempt on that occasion 
to discuss what his noble Friend called the 
simple, but what appeared to him the very 
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complicated and elaborate provisions of this 
measure. He must, however, congratulate 
him on having—though somewhat timid 
and restrictive in his application of it— 
entirely departed from the principle which 
he so zealously impressed upon the House 
last Session for the purpose of defeating 
the second reading of the Bill introduced 
by the late Government. The Resolution 
which his noble Friend then moved de- 
clared that compensation should be given 
to the tenant in respect only of improve- 
ments made with the consent of the land- 
lord ; whereas, with regard to one class 
of improvements made in the land— 
namely, drainage, reclamation, and clearing 
of land from stones, and the removal of 
old and useless fences, his noble Friend, in 
defiance of his own antecedents, now en- 
tirely abandoned that principle. It was 
only to be regretted that he had not car- 
ried his change of opinion further, and had 
not extended the principle to improvements 
in farmhouses and buildings, which were 
above all others required on Irish farms. 
Upon the first blush, the measure appeared 
liable to many and serious objections, the 
cardinal one being to the lending of money 
by the Treasury to those who were in one 
sense tenants-at-will, It was surprising 
that the present Treasury should have con- 
sented to sucha proposal. The principle of 
lending money on land to those who had a 
long interest in it was a recognised one ; but 
his noble Friend proposed to make loans of 
the public money to tenants who were 
liable to be removed at six mouths’ notice. 
This, of course, was an objection from an 
official or Governmental point of view, but 
he thought it was one of no slight import- 
ance, and one which he should have 
thought would have nipped the Bill in the 
bud. Another objection was that the plan 
of his noble Friend required more from the 
poor Irish tenant than could be fairly re- 
quired from him. The fatal error which 
had prevented the twenty-five ghosts of 
Bills spoken of by the noble Lord from 
being embodied into Acts of Parliament, 
and which had led to the Act of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Cardwell) becoming a dead letter, was that 
too much had been expected from the 
peasantry in the way of putting those 
elaborated processes in motion. _Ilis noble 
Friend had spoken of the tenant arriving 
at the same result by this Bill as the late 
Government had intended he should arrive 
at by theirs, and he gave him credit for 
that intention ; but before one arrived he 
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must start. What he feared was that 
under the Bill of his noble Friend the Irish 
peasant never would be able to start on the 
race of improvement. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the Irish tenant would go 
through all the proposed forms of applying 
to the Board of Works for a loan to en- 
able him to begin and carry on his improve- 
ments? Ile must confess that to him it 
appeared that unless some of these prelimi- 
naries were struck out, and the proceeding 
were made more simple, the Bill would 
contain in itself a fatal obstacle to its pro- 
visions being carried out by the occupiers 
of Ireland. It was this view which had 
induced the late Government to proceed ou 
a totally different plan, and to provide what 
he might call a self-acting piece of machi- 
nery. The principle upon which they had 
proceeded was not only to change, but 
actually to reverse, the general presump- 
tion of the existing law as regarded land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. In nine cases 
out of ten, improvements on the land in 
Ireland were made by the tenant. Under 
the existing law, those improvements were 
handed over to the landlord on the expira- 
tion of the tenancy, unless there had been 
an agreement to the contrary. In the 
Bill brought in by the late Government that 
principle was reversed, and those improve- 
ments became the property of the tenant, 
unless the two parties had specially agreed 
to the contrary. He believed a self-acting 
system, such as that, would have had a most 
salutary influence on publie opinion, and 
on the dealings between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland. Ile did not wish to 
prejudge the Bill of his noble Friend ; but 
he feared from the character of its machi- 
nery that the measure would not work in 
the beneficial manner that the Government 
wished and intended it should. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, there was an 
unintentional inaccuracy in the statement 
of the noble Lord that previously to 1845 
no person possessing popular influence in 
Ireland had manifested an interest in the 
settlement of the land question. Long 
previously to 1845 O’Connell had pointed 
to the position of the Irish tenant, and in- 
dicated the manner in which it ought to 
be improved. The Bill now before the 
House must be regarded as one of the 
most important measures of the Govern- 
ment ; because, no doubt, it formed part 
of that great scheme by which, accord- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they were to stop the hsmorrage of 
people from Ireland, and by which, accord- 
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ing to the Attorney General for Ireland, 
there was to be a prodigious development 
of that country’s resourees. Much must 
have been expected from the measure, 
because it was known that one of its prin- 
cipal framers was acting under a revul- 
sion of feeling. The noble Lord the 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland had more than 
once stated in that House that the mea- 
sures brought forward to improve the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant would 
have the effect of injuring rather than of 
benefiting the tenant. He was far from 
blaming the noble Lord for having changed 
his mind. He rejoiced at the circumstance, 
because he thought it was a confession on 
the noble Lord’s part that those relations 
were not satisfactory, and that those who 
would have the confidence of the Irish 
people must endeavour to deal with the 
land question. The House and the coun- 
try had now to consider whether the Bill 
which the noble Lord proposed to intro- 
duce would be accepted as a satisfactory 
settlement of the land question. It was 
quite possible that the provisions of the 
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on which he acted last year ; and he could 
only account for the charge by supposing 
that it was forgotten that the present Bill 
was founded upon totally different principles 
from that of last Session. The Bill of the 
late Government proposed that the tenant, 
without notice to the landlord, might make 
improvements, and that after a number of 
years, and when there could no longer be 
an opportunity of testing the validity of 
the claim in a satisfactory manner, he 
might demand compensation for those im- 
provements from the landlord or his sue- 
cessor. Under the Bill which his noble 
Friend sought to introduce, all parties were 
effectually guarded. The tenant was made 
to a certain extent independent of the 
landlord for improvements made in the 
land; but, on the other hand, the landlord 
had a security that the improvements 
would be beneficial. Notice was required, 
but it was notice to a public officer, inde- 
pendent of both the parties, whose duty it 
was to see that the money was honestly 
expended, and that the improvements were 


, bond fide, and such as to increase the value 


Bill might be good in themselves, but, at | of the land. Was it fair to represent such 
the same time, fall so far short of what | a proposal as a departure from the prin- 
was required as to insure the condem- ciple on which resistance was last year 


nation of the Bill as a proposal for such | made to the proposals of the then Govern- 


The land question was not | 
an abstruse one. They all knew of what 
it was the occupiers complained. They 
all admitted that every facility which could 
be given to all classes of cultivators to | 
improve the land ought to be given to 
them, and that every obstacle in the way 
of such improvement ought to be removed. | 
He believed that this Bill would have no | 
beneficial effect practically on the masses | 
of occupiers, while it might make that | 
position worse than it was at present if it 
could possibly be. accepted as a final settle- 
ment of the land question. He believed 
the provisions of the Bill might in them- 
selves be good; but it never could be ac- 
cepted by the occupiers as a fair settle- 
ment of the land question. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, he wished to 
inquire whether it would be necessary 
for the tenant to get the landlord’s sanction 
before he could borrow money for im- 
provements ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Carterton) said, that as 
one of the framers of the Bill, he shared in 
the responsibility of the proposals now be- 
fore the House. He was surprised to hear 
the charge that the noble Lord had de- 


settlement. 





parted from the principles upon this subject 
The O Donoghue 


ment? Improvements in the land were 
distinguishable in general from improve- 
ments on the land. There were improve- 
ments on the land, particularly in the case 
of buildings, by which a landlord might be 
improved out of his estate ; buildings of 
so extensive a character, and so entirely 
unsuited to the character of the holding, 
that the landlord might never be able to 
recover anything proportionate through an 
increased letting value. The veto of the 
landlord against this latter class of im- 
provements was to be exercised after the 
Commissioner, an impartial public officer, 
had been afforded the opportunity of put- 
ting before him reasons which ought to be 
solid. If the landlord were convinced that 
the change was really for the benefit of the 
estate, the veto of course would not be 
exercised ; but if he were not convinced, 
he had clearly a right to exercise that 
veto. The next objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman was that the money to be lent 
to the tenant was the money of the State. 
But whose money did the Bill of last year 
propose to lend? The money of the land- 
lord, without security or check of any kind. 
The present Bill, on the contrary, only 
sanctioned what would be a secure invest- 
ment, for the money was to be invested 
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under bond fide inspection from time to 
time by a public officer. As to the fear 
that tenants of small holdings would not 
understand the complicated provisions of 
the Bill, what were these when looked 
into? Printed forms containing all the 
necessary heads would be freely supplied to 
persons requiring them, and the Inspector 
in the district would supply every informa- 
tion requisite as to how these were to be 
filled up. When a tenant was about to 
give the legal notices, it surely was not too 
much to expect that he should have made 
up his own mind as to the character of 
the improvements which he contemplated. 
Between the tenant and a captious or ob- 
jecting landlord, if any such should be 
found, an impartial public officer was judi- 
cially interposed by the Bill. He would 
not enter into a discussion of what the 
hon. Member for Tralee called ‘‘ the land 
question.” He did not really know what 
the land question meant. But he might 
suggest that this measure afforded a very 
good test of what some meant by that 
phrase. If by the land question were 
meant something in the nature of a trans- 
fer of property from the landlord to the 
tenant, this measure was not intended to 
do anything of the kind, or to aid or abet 
any such design. 
an honest desire to get secured to the 
tenant the value of bond fide improvements 
effected in the land, then he believed this 
measure would deal justly and effectually 
with the land question. As to borrowing 
money, the provisions of the Bill, when these 
were in the hands of Members, would bear 
upon their face evidence that they were 
intended to apply to improvements in the 
land as distinguished from those on the 
land—that was to say, to improvements by 
which all who were interested in the land 
would be benefited. 

Coronet GREVILLE said, he admitted 
that the Bill would not constitute a settle- 
ment of the land question; but he did not 
think the objections taken by his right hon. 
Friend (the Member for Louth) were well 
founded. It was a very fortunate thing, 
he thought, that his noble Friend the 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland had been able 
to induce the Treasury to lend the money 
of the State to the Irish tenant farmers 
to improve their lands. As to any objections 
on that score, let the noble Lord settle 
those with his own Colleagues ; as far as 
the country was concerned, it was of great 
benefit that the noble Lord had been able 
to carry his Colltagues along with him. 
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Bearing in mind that of the £3,000,000 ad- 


vanced for improvements in land a balance 
of £1,200,000 was available, the noble 
Lord, he thought, was quite justified in his 
proposal. Moreover, the improvements 
being made in the land itself, and remain- 
ing a charge upon the land, there would 
always be good security for the investment. 
He found no fault now with the noble Lord 
for any opinion which he might have ex- 
pressed in former times. He had come 
down now, in the responsible position of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, speaking the 
sentiments of the Government, to recom- 
mend a principle which went considerable 
lengths in the direction for which Members 
at that side of the House always contended. 
He wished the measure had been more ex- 
tensive ; but such as it was it ought to be 
welcomed, and, if possible, improved when 
before the House in detail. 

Mr. BRADY said, he wished to express 
his grateful thanks to the noble Lord for 
having introduced the Bill, the principle of 
which he hoped, for the advantage of Ire- 
land, would be carried out. The people of 
Ireland were in a very distressed condition 
owing to the state of the law as regarded 
landlord and tenant, and any measure 
whiclr would have the effect of alleviating 
that distress ought to have the sanction of 
every Member of that House. If this 
question could be settled the people of Ire- 
land would become more happy and pros- 
perous, and in the future would be as loyal 
as the citizens of any other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he thought the Bill a 
good one as far as it went, but it did not 
meet the case of three-fourths of the tenants 
of Ireland. The noble Lord, who under- 
stood the Irish land question as well as any 
Member of that House, must see that its 
provisions did not meet the ease of the 
tenant who little by little, without the 
consent of or having given notice to his 
landlord, and probably without any settled 
intention of doing so at the outset, by long 
years of labour reclaimed the bog or cleared 
the mountain side of stones. In many 


eases, also, he believed that the very dread 
of the landlord entertained by the tenantry 
would deter them from giving notice to the 


Commissioner. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought that the Bill would be in a great 
degree inoperative, because, if it became 
law, a tenant would not be able to make 
improvements without the consent of the 
landlord. If a landlord did not desire his 
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Jand to be improved, he would forthwith 
give his tenant notice to quit. He feared 
that the Bill of the noble Lord would not 
settle the land question in Ireland. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he approved of 
the principle contained in the Bill of allow- 
ing the tenant to become a borrower, which 
might get rid of many existing difficulties 
which occasioned the eviction of tenants, 
under whatever circumstance they might 
be evicted. The value of their improve- 
ments would, at all events, not be lost to 
them. The proposal of the noble Lord 
seemed, however, to be surrounded with 
considetable difficulty. The system was 
too complicated and elaborate for a simple 
people like the Irish peasantry. The ap- 
pointment of the local inspectors, who were 
not to be paid salaries, but according to 
the amount of money expended on the 
work under their supervision, might have 
the effect of increasing the expenditure 
without due regard to the requirements of 
the land. The noble Lord must not flatter 
himself that this Bill, however well it 
might be accepted, would settle the land 
question. He had been much about Ire- 
land of late, and had endeavoured to as- 
certain from the people what their feeling 
in the matter was, and he was con- 
vinced as to what was at the bottom of 
that discontent which had made the soil 
there so ready to receive the seeds of every 
attempt made against our Empire. The 
source of discontent in Ireland was not a 
feeling that the tenantry were not paid for 
their improvements, but a conviction that 
the whole system of land tenure in the 
country was abnormal, since the tenants 
had no security for their holdings. In 
Scotland, on the contrary, they found a 
tenure in which the largest amount of pro- 
duce was derived from land ; while, at the 
same time, the largest rents were there 
paid, and the tenants werecontented. Se- 
curity of tenure, even for a limited period, 
was the source of Scotland’s contentment ; 
insecurity was the cause of Ireland’s dis- 
content. Some Irish landlords were sur- 
prised at the views he entertained, know- 
ing the perfect security their tenants had 
enjoyed from father to son, and how little 
weight they attached to leases. But it 
was not for the good, but for the bad, that 
he would legislate ; and the language of 
all the tenants advocated before the late 
Committee was to this effect :—that if all 
landlords were considerate and just, there 
would be no ery for tenant right. There 
were, however, too many cases where 
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tenants were turned out, sometimes from 
caprice, and sometimes from interested 
motives, under circumstances which pro- 
duced the most painful impression in the 
country, and gave rise to that feeling 
which indisposed the people to the in- 
stitutions under which they lived. He 
was convinced that if the general system 
of tenure in Ireland was assimilated to the 
system in Scotland, and the tenants were 
secure of their holdings for a certain pe- 
riod, every man thus secured would be, as 
it were, a sworn special constable in favour 
of law and order. He should do his best 
to assist the noble Lord ; but he did not 
think we should ever have thorough peace 
in Ireland until the tenure of land was 
assimilated to the tenure in Scotland and 
Prussia, and in those other countries whero 
agrarian discontent was unknown. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he had looked in 
vain to find a satisfactory measure in the 
Bill of the noble Lord, and he regretted 
that he had not been able to find it. He 
was anxious to give the noble Lord all the 
assistance in his power if the Bill could be 
made a satisfactory one, but he feared that 
that was impossible. He believed that a 
much shorter and more effective road must 
be taken in dealing with the question, which 
was one more of tenure than of compensa- 
tion, and he believed the Bill to be brought 
in by his hon. Friend (Mr. Agar-Ellis), 
which related solely to the tenure of land, 
would be much more likely to prove an 
effective remedy for the existing state of 
things. The evil against which he wished 
them to provide was not one of a merely 
imaginary character, and he would give an 
instance of the mode in which it operated. 
A Belfast merchant had lately purchased 
in the county of Down a large estate, on 
which were settled a thriving tenantry. 
But those people were tenants-at-will, who 
paid 7s. 6d. per Irish acre. The new pro- 
prietor, thinking, as he had a perfect right 
to do, that that sum was too small, served 
the different holders with notices to quit ; 
but, at the same time, intimated that he was 
prepared to accept from them rents which 
were to be increased by sums varying from 
37s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. per acre. They de- 
clined to accept that offer, although some 
of them expressed their readiness to pay 
an additional rent of 40s. per acre, and as 
he wasnot satisfied with that proposal, they 
were all threatened with the total loss of 
their farms. But if that threat were en- 
forced, they would, under the operation of 
the existing law, in ten days, be thrown 
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helpless upon the world, and be deprived of 
any kind of claim to compensation for 
that improved value which the application 
of their own capital and industry had given 
to the land. 

Si FREDERICK IEYGATE said, 
he wished to congratulate the noble Lord 
on the introduction of his Bill, and on the 
reception which the House had accorded 
to it. Until they had seen the measure it 
was premature to talk of its complication. 
The noble Lord had been taunted with 
altering his opinion on the subject; but 
surely, considering the recent circum- 
stances of Ireland, he could well afford to 
bear that reproach. The emigration still 
going on from that country was a most 
serious matter ; and, although a Bill such 
as this might not stop that emigration, 
yet anything whigh checked that tendency 
would bea blessing to Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) had 
contrasted the Scoteh system of tenure 
with that prevalent in Ireland ; but how 
was it possible to compare the case of a 
country where land was so much subdi- 
vided as it was in Ireland with that of a 
country like Scotland, where the farms 
were generally of great size? The intro- 
duction to a moderate extent of the tenant 
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right principle which existed in Ulster 
would, he thought, prove beneficial. That 
principle might be carried to an unreason- 
able length, so as to be a bar to the land- 
lord’s sanctioning improvements ; and he 
had known a man to be pauperized by the 
large sum he had to pay for the tenant 


right. But where there was a moderate 
amount of tenant right, and where the 
tenant had a security, whether by a lease 
or through his confidence in his landlord, 
he had a permanent interest in the soil, 
and would think twice before he exchanged 
the security and associations of his native 
country for the attractions of the new one 
across the Atlantic. 

Mr. REARDEN said, he thought they 
were indebted to the noble Lord for the 
kind intentions with which he had intro- 
duced that measure; but, at the same time, 
he (Mr. Rearden) believed that the scheme 
would be found to be of very little value 
unless it were considerably amended. He 
should propose Amendments when the Bill 
was in Committee. He thought it fell far 
short of a final settlement of the land 
question. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he wished to sug- 
gest that when the Bill got into Committee 
a clause should be introduced into it pro- 
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viding that a tenant-at-will, spending his 
own money on improvements, should have 
some kind of security in the shape of an 
extended period for his occupancy, and not 
be liable to be turned out summarily at 
the end of six months. He gave the noble 
Lord every possible credit for good inten- 
tions; but doubted whether the plan for 
making advances to tenants would be found 
to work in practice where they had not 
some security of tenure. The whole com- 
plaint of tenants in Ireland, as a class, 
was the want of security of tenure, in 
other words, an incentive to lay out their 
money, and to take an interest in their 
business. He remembered the time when 
leases in Ireland were the rule and not 
the exception as now. He thought a 
better Bill might have been introduced, 
but he reserved further observations for 
the Committee. 

Lorp NAAS said, with regard to the 
charge of inconsistency which had been 
sought to be fastened upon him, that it was 
true he had moved a Resolution last year 
in the terms which had been quoted ; but 
that Resolution was, in effect, the Resolution 
of the late Government. It was proposed in 
the Committee in 1865, by the desire and 
with the consent of two Members who res 
presented the late Government in that 
Committee, one of whom was the right 
hon. Member for the city of Oxford (Mr. 
Cardwell). So that if he was open to the 
charge of inconsistency in to a certain ex- 
tent now departing from the principle of 
the Resolution of last year, how much 
more was the late Government open to it, 
seeing that they departed much sooner 
from that principle, and introduced a Bill 
directly opposed to it in every clause? He 
therefore left the House to judge on whom 
the charge of inconsistency principally 
rested ; but, in reality, he only extended the 
provisions of the Land Improvements Acts 
now, which provided that the charge of 
re-payment should attach itself to the land, 
not to the owner. But he now turned to a 
more important point. It was said the Bill 
proposed that the Government should lend 
money to occupiers in Ireland, no matter 
what was the size of their holdings. Now, 
it was perfectly true that it did so to a 
certain extent ; but, in reality, the charge 
was not upon the occupying tenant, but 
on the land; and the security to the 
‘Treasury for the loan under the Bill would 
be as sound, good, and easily enforced 
as a security taken under the Land Im- 
provement Act, Additional sceurity to 
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what was given by that Act was taken ; 
because the Bill provided, with regard to 
the re-payment of the instalments, that 
they should, if the Commissioners saw fit, 
be collected with, and in the same manner 
as, the county cess and the poor rate. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he wished to ask whether they would 
be levied from the tenant or the landlord ? 

Lorp NAAS said, they would be levied 
from the occupier of the land whoever he 
might be, and not only would the land 
be liable, but the property of the tenant 
would also be liable till the money was 
paid. In the case of a change of te- 
nancy, the tenant would take the land with 
that charge upon it. The Bill exactly 
met the case suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Blake), with refer- 
ence to the reclamation of mountain or bog 
land. As to the assertion that landlords 
could evade the Bill by giving their tenants 
notice to quit, he would ask what man 
could frame a Bill not open to the same 
objection? The Bill of the late Govern- 


Privilege— 


ment not only permitted the landlord to 
evade the law by giving his tenant notice 
to quit, but actually suggested that course 
to him by the contract clause framed for the 
purpose of enabling the landlord to evade 


the preceding one. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Gregory) had made some excel- 
lent remarks upon the subject of agriculture 
in Scotland; but, although they would all join 
with him in wishing for Ireland as happy 
a state of things as existed in Scotland, 
he did not believe the tenantry in Ireland 
would prosper under a system of short 
leases. Irish tenants would not relish 
having their holding put up for auction and 
let to the highest bidder after their nine- 
teen years’ lease had expired. Short leases 
might be profitable to landlords, and con- 
duce to the improvement of the land ; but 
they would operate harshly upon the 
holder, and lead to a constant change of 
tenantry, which was undesirable. There 
were no holdings the tenancy of which 
were oftener changed than these Scotch 
cases, and at the termination of the lease 
the land was frequently re-valued and sold 
by auction to the highest bidder. He hoped 
the House would calmly consider this Bill, 
which was simply a Bill to provide a tenant 
with compensation for his improvements. 
His Bill did not affect the question of 
tenure, and he would not recommend legis- 
lation upon the subject. If the House 
attempted to force the landlords of Ireland 
to grant any specific tenure, hon. Gentle- 
men would find the attempt both danger- 
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ous and difficult; and the result would 
show that the greatest sufferer by coercion 
of this description would be the tenant. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be bronght in by Lord 
Naas and Mr. Sortcrror Generat for Irz- 
LAND, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 29.] 


LAND IMPROVEMENT AND LEASING (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Naas, Bill to facilitate the 
Improvement and Leasing of Land by limited 
owners in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Lord Naas and Mr. Soricitor Generat for 
IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 

Committee of Public Accounts nominated :— 
Mr. Bovverte, Mr. Howes, Mr. Latne, Lord 
Rosert Montacu, Mr. Portarp-Urqunart, Mr. 
Hussarp, Mr. Caitpers, Mr. ALgerNon EcErton, 
and Mr. Hunr:— Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records: —Standing Order, That Five 
be the quorum, suspended :—Three to be the 
quorum. . 


LAND IMPROVEMENT CONTRACTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Acar-E tts, Bill to enable 
Contracts to be made between Landlord and 
Tenant for the improvement of Land in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Acar-Exxis and 
Colonel Frencu. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Hunt, Bill to appoint ad- 
ditional Commissioners for executing the Acts 
for granting a Land Tax and other Rates and 
Taxes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcEQuer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


Touse adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Sexecr Comuarrese—On Traffic 
Regulation (Metropolis), The Lord Portman 
and The Lord Ebury added. 

Pusuic Biur—Szecond Reading —British North 
America (9), 


PRIVILEGE—MR. R. S. FRANCE. 


Order of the Day being read for the Attendance 
at the Bar of the House of Mr. R. S. France and 
for the Production by him of the Letters ad- 
dressed to him by The Lord Redesdale on the 
Subject of a Pamphlet written by him entitled 
“Lord Redesdale and the new Railways,” the 
Yeoman Usher informed the House that Mr. R. 
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S. France was in attendance ; then he was called 
in, and delivered the said Letters and Correspond- 
ence, and having been examined, was discharged 
from further attendance : Moved, That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the Charge 
brought against the Chairman of Committees in 
the said Pamphlet of having improperly intro- 
duced a Clause into the Mold and Denbigh Junc- 
tion Railway (Extensions) Act, 1865, and to 
report thereon to the House; agreed to: The 
Committee to be namedon Thursday next. The 
said Letters and Correspondence to be printed, 
and referred to the said Committee. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL—(No. 9.) 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read, 


THe Eart or CARNARVON said: 
In laying before your Lordships the details 
of one of the largest and most important 
measures which for many years it bas been 
the duty of any Colonial Minister in this 
country to submit to Parliament, I must 
unaffectedly ask for the forbearance of the 
House. I have, however, this advantage 


in the performance of my task, that the 
present measure is not a question of poli- 
tical controversy, and that I may count 
almost as much upon the sympathy of 


many noble Lords opposite in the purposes 
of this great undertaking as upon those of 
my noble Friends on this side of the House 
with whom I am in the habit of acting. 
And here, in the very outset, I would wish 
to bear my testimony—whatever it may be 
worth—to the ability and patience with 
which my right hon. Predecessor in the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Cardwell, laboured to 
effect the consummation of this work. 
From the evidences, indeed, which I have 
seen in that office of the interest that he 
took in this question, 1 am confident, al- 
though it has fallen to my lot rather than 
his to submit this measure to Parliament, 
yet that there is no one in either House 
who will more sincerely rejoice in its suc- 
cess than the right hon. Gentleman. 

My Lords, | will not detain your Lord- 
ships now by any lengthy recapitulation of 
the early history of this question. It is 
enough to say that, in one form or another, 
it has for many years been before the public 
mind in the British Provinces of North 
America. Lord Durham, when he pro- 
posed in his most able Report the legisla- 
tive union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
distinctly contemplated the incorporation 
of the Maritime Provinces. But delays 
and difficulties intervened, and Lord Dur- 
ham’s intentions were never carried out. 
In 1858, however, Sir Edmund Head, then 
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Governor General of Canada, in his speech 
from the throne, announced the policy of 
Confederation to the Canadian Parliament; 
and in the autumn of that year, when my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) was in 
office, delegates from that Province came to 
this country to consult with Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the subject. But matters 
were not then ripe, and it was not till 1864 
that the first decided step was taken in 
furtherance of the proposal. In September 
of that year delegates from all the Maritime 
Provinees, ineluding Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward’s Island, were assembled at 
Charlotteville to discuss the terms of a pos- 
sible union of those Provinces alone; when 
the Canadian Parliament intervened and 
gave to the design a grander character by 
deputing representatives to propose the 
Confederation of all the British North 
American Colonies. The conference of 
Charlotteville was adjourned to Quebec, 
and there, in the month of October, those 
resolutions were drawn up which have since 
become famous under the name of “the 
Quebec Resolutions,” and which, with some 
slight changes, form the basis of the mea- 
sure that I have now the honour to submit 
to Parliament. To those resolutions all 
the British Provinces in North America 
were, as I have said, consenting parties, 
and the measure founded upon them must 
be accepted as a treaty of union. Since 
then, Newfoundland and Prince Edward’s 
Island have withdrawn from the union; and 
this Bill embraces only the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, of Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. The time, indeed, 
will come before long, I cannot doubt, when 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward's Island 
will gravitate towards the common centre 
of this Confederation. Every consideration 
of policy and interest will lead them to- 
wards this conclusion. The time also is 
not distant when the broad and fertile dis- 
tricts to the west of Canada, now under the 
rule of a trading Company, will form part 
of the Confederation—perhaps it is not 
very far distant when even British Colum- 
bia and Vancouver's Island may be incor- 
porated, and one single system of English 
law and commerce and policy extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Meanwhile let 
no one think lightly of the present proposed 
union, curtailed though it be of its original 
proportions. It will in area comprise some 
400,000 square miles, or more than four 
times the size of England and Seotland; it 
will in population contain about 4,000,000 
souls, of whom 650,000 were, at the last 
Census of 1861, meu between twenty aud 
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sixty years of age, capable of bearing arms 
in defence of their country; and in revenue 
it possesses some £3,000,000. 


_» The Bill opens by reciting the desire of 


f 


the several Provinces to be federally united. 
It proceeds to invest the Crown with all 
Executive powers, by land and sea, for 
civil administration, and military defence. 
It proceeds to provide for the appointment 
of a Governor General—an officer charged 
with the duty of protecting Imperial in- 
terests, named by and responsible to the 
Crown. He will constitute the chief, if 
not the only, direct link by which the 
united Provinces will be connected with 
this country. His position will be one of 
dignity and station, equal in all ways to 
its Imperial importance, and a salary of 
£10,000 is by a clause in this Bill made a 
permanent third charge upon the general 
revenues. It is the desire of the Provinces 
to retain their separate and individual or- 
ganization, and they will therefore be 
severally administered by Lieutenant Go- 
vernors. At present these officers are 
appointed by the Crown; but henceforward 
they will receive their offices at the hands 
of the Governor General, acting under the 
advice of his Ministers. They will hold 
oftice during pleasure, though they will be 
subject to removal only on cause being 
shown, and under ordinary eircumstances 
the term of their administration will be 
limited to five years. 

I come now to the Legislature which it 
is proposed to create under this Bill. It is 
two-fold—a Central Parliament and Local 
Legislatures in each Province. I will deal 
with the Central Parliament first. It will 
be composed of two Chambers—an Upper 
Chamber, to be styled the Senate, and a 
Lower Chamber, to be termed, in affec- 
tionate remembrance of some of the best 
and noblest traditions of English history, 
the House of Commons. Of all problems 
to be solved in the creation of a Colonial 
Constitution, none is more difficult than 
the composition of an Upper House. This 
House is generally assumed to be the 
model—it would probably be hard to find 
a worthier or higher model—and men 
labour to re-produce the English House of 
Lords amongst English colonists, animated, 
it is true, by English instincts and feel- 
ings, but placed under social conditions 
which are wholly different. The materials 
for such a House are absolutely wanting 
in the colonies. The hereditary title to 


legislate, the great wealth, the large ter- 
ritorial property, the immemorial prescrip- 
tion, and the respect which has been for 
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generations freely accorded to this ancient 
institution, have no place in the ideas of a 
young community. To attempt, therefore, 
a close and minute imitation of the English 
House of Lords is, I think, to court failure, 
There are, in my opinion, two broad prin- 
ciples to be kept in view in the creation of 
a Colonial Chamber: first, that it should 
be strong enough to maintain its own opi- 
nion, and to resist the sudden gusts of 
popular feeling; secondly, that it should not 
be so strong that it should be impenetrable 
to public sentiment, and therefore out of 
harmony with the other branch of the 
Legislature. These are conditions difficult 
under the most favourable circumstances 
to secure; but they are complicated in 
this instance by a third, which has been 
made a fundamental principle of the mea- 
sure by the several contracting parties, 
and the object of which is to provide for 
a permanent representation and protection 
of sectional interests. I will briefly ex- 
plain how far these three considerations 
appear to me to have been met in this 
Bill. The Senate will consist of seventy- 
two Members, the four Provinces being for 
this purpose divided into three sections, of 
which Upper Canada will be one, Lower 
Canada one, and the Maritime Provinces 
one. From each of these three sections 
an equal number of twenty-four Members 
will be returned. They will be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council for 
life. But as it is obvious that the principle 
of life nomination, combined with a fixed 
number of Members, might render a dif- 
ference of opinion between the two Houses 
a question almost insoluble under many 
years, and might bring about what is po- 
pularly known as a Legislative dead-lock, 
a power is conferred upon the Crown—a 
power, I need not say, that would only be 
exercised under exceptional and very grave 
circumstances—to add six Members to the 
Senate, subject to a restriction that those 
six Members shall be taken equally from 
the three sections, so as in no way to dis- 
turb their relative strength, and that the 
next vacancies shall not be filled up until 
the Senate is reduced to its normal num- 
ber. It may, perhaps, be said that the 
addition of six Members will be insufficient 
to obviate the Legislative discord against 
which we desire to provide. I am free to 
confess that I could have wished that the 
margin had been broader. At the same 
time, the average vacancies which have of 
recent years occurred in the nominated 
portion of the present Legislative Council 
of Canada, go far to show that, even in 
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the ordinary course of events, the succes- 
sion of Members will be rapid. I have 
received on this subject a Return which 
will be interesting. In 1856, forty-two 
Members answered to the call of the 
House, in 1858 there were but thirty-five, 
and in 1862 only twenty-five. Thus in 
six years no less than seventeen vacancies 
had occurred, showing an average of nearly 
three every year. When, therefore, a 
power on the part of the Crown to create 
six additional Members is supplemented by 
so large and so regular a change in the 
constitution of the Senate, it may be 
hoped that enough is done to maintain the 
Legislative harmony of the two Houses. 

Your Lordships will observe that by the 
25th clause security is given that the first 
list of Senators shall not be nominated 
under partisan influences. Their names 
will be a matter of careful agreement, to 
be submitted to and confirmed” by the 
Crown, and to form part of the Proclama- 
tion of Union. The qualifications which 
are annexed to the office of Senator are 
not numerous, but they are important. 
He ia to be of thirty years of age—and 
probably the average age will considerably 
exceed this—he must be a subject of Her 
Majesty—he must have a continuous real 
property qualification of 4,000 dollars over 
and above all debts and liabilities, and a 
continuous residence in the Province which 
he represents. On the other hand, he will 
become subject to disqualification if he 
fails in his attendance for two consecutive 
Sessions, if he takes an oath of allegiance 
to any foreign Power, if he is insolvent or 
convicted of crime, or if he ceases to be 
qualified in respect either of his property 
or his residence in his Province. There 
are some further details of procedure 
which are provided for, but which only 
need a general mention. The Speaker 
will be nominated by the Governor General 
on the part of the Crown, a quorum of 
fifteen will be required, and whenever the 
Members present are equally divided, the 
presumption—in imitation of the rule of 
this House—will be for the negative. 

I now come to the constitution of the 
House of Commons. The principle upon 
which the Senate is constructed is, as | 
have explained, the representation and the 
protection of sectional interests. The 
principle upon which the House of Com- 
mons is founded is that of a representation 
in accordance with population. It will not 
be, indeed, a representation of mere num- 
bers distributed equally in electoral dis- 
tricts ; but whilst population is made the 
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basis of representation, each Province will 
have its own number of representatives in 
proportion to their own population, and in 
proportion also to the population and re- 
presentatives conjoined of their neigh- 


‘bours. Unlike other popular Assemblies, 


the Canadian House of Commons will be 
a variable number; but it will vary by 
reference to a particular standard. That 
standard will be given by Lower Canada, 
which is to retain its present quota of 
sixty-five Members, and will in fact be the 
proportion which those sixty-five Members 
bear to the population of the Province. 
If Lower Canada, with a population of 
1,100,000, has sixty-five Members, Upper 
Canada, with a population of nearly 
1,500,000, will have eighty-two Mem- 
bers. It may, indeed, happen that an 
increase of the total numbers of the House 
may become necessary. Power is reserved 
for this contingency ; but in such case the 
increase will be regulated in all the other 
Provinces by reference to the number of 
Members representing Lower Canada, and 
by the proportion between those Members 
and the population in that Province. But 
as the representation of population will be 
based upon the census, there will be a 
decennial re-adjustment of it. And this 
leads me to observe that the Parliaments 
of British North America will be quinquen- 
nial, That decision was not, I believe, 
adopted without some debate. On the one 
side there was the precedent of the Eng- 
lish Constitution ; on the other, there was 
the example of the recent New Zealand 
Constitution, and the fact that the average 
duration of British Parliaments can hardly 
in recent times be said to exceed five years. 
Of the twenty-one Parliaments from the 
accession of George I. to that of William 
IV., comprising a period of 115 years, 
the average duration was under five years 
and a half; and of the ten Parliaments 
from the accession of William IV. to 
1865, comprising a period of thirty-five 
years, the average duration has been three 
years and a half. Whilst in the last cen- 
tury no less than seven Parliaments at- 
tained the term of six years, in the present 
only two Parliaments have had so pro- 
tracted an existence. 

The Local Legislatures to be established 
in each Province stand next in order; and 
my task here is easy; for whilst the pro- 
visions regulating the constitution of the 
central Parliament are in the nature of 
permanent enactments, those which govern 
the Local Legislatures will be subject to 
amendment by those bodies. This por- 
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tion, therefore, of the Bill is intended 
to provide the temporary machinery by 
which each Province will be enabled to 
enter upon its new life and political duties. 
I ought, however, to observe that in Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick no material 


change willtake place. The existing Par- 
liaments in those provinces become the 
Provincial Legislatures, with their consti- 
tutions, their constituencies, and _ their 
local machinery unaltered. In Canada, 
the division of the Province has necessi- 
tated the creation of two Legislatures ; but 
the clauses that provide for them are little 
more than a transcript of a vote agreed to 
by the Canadian Parliament in their last 
Session, in anticipation of this adjustment. 
In Lower Canada there will be a Legisla- 
tive Council, of which the Members will be 
nominated for life, and an Assembly: in 
Upper Canada there will be but one Cham- 
ber for the management of local business. 
My Lords, I now pass to that which is, 
perhaps, the most delicate and the most 
. Important part of this measure—the dis- 
tribution of powers between the Central 
Parliament and the local authorities. In 
this is, I think, comprised the main theory 
and constitution of Federal Government ; 
on this depends the practical working of the 
new system. And here we navigate a sea 
of difficulties. There are rocks on the 
right hand and on the left. If, on the one 
hand, the Central Government be too 
strong, then there is risk that it may ab- 
sorb the local action and that wholesome 
self-government by the provincial bodies, 
which it is a matter both of good faith, and 
political expediency to maintain: if, on 
the other hand, the Central Government is 
not strong enough, then arises a conflict of 
State rights and pretensions, cohesion is 
destroyed, and the effective vigour of the 
central authority is encroached upon. The 
real object which we have in view is to give 
to the Central Government those high fune- 
tions and almost sovereign powers by which 
general principles aud uniformity of legis- 
lation may be secured in those questions 
that are of common import to all the Pro- 
vinces ; and, at the same time, to retain for 
each Province so ample a measure of mu- 
nicipal liberty and self-government as will 
allow and indeed compel them to exercise 
those local powers which they can exercise 
with great advantage to the community. 
In Australia there is at present a tendency 
towards the disintegration of the vast terri- 
tories which are called colonies, because 
those who live at great distances on their 


extreme borders complain that they caunot ’ 
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obtain from the Central Parliaments the 


attention which they require. In New 
Zealand, on the other hand, an attempt— 
and not without suceess—has been made 
to combine considerable local powers with 
a general Government at the centre. 

In this Bill the division of powers has 
been mainly effected by a distinct classifi- 
eation. That classification is fourfold. 
Ist, those subjects of legislation which are 
attributed to the Central Parliament exclu- 
sively ; 2nd, those which belong to the 
Provincial Legislatures exclusively ; 3rd, 
those which are subjects of concurrent 
legislation ; and 4th, a particular question 
which is dealt with exceptionally. To the 
Central Parliament belong all questions of 
the public debt or property, all regulations 
with regard to trade or commerce, customs 
and excise, loans, the raising of revenue 
by any mode or system of taxation, all pro- 
visions “as to currency, coinage, bank- 
ing, postal arrangements, the regula- 
tion of the census, and the issue and col- 
lection of statistics. To the Central Par- 
liament will also be assigned the enactment 
of criminal law. The administration of it 
indeed is vested in the local authorities ; 
but the power of general legislation is very 
properly reserved for the Central Parlia- 
ment. And in this I cannot but note a 
wise departure from the system pursued 
in the United States, where each State is 
competent to deal as it may please with its 
criminal code, and where an offence may 
be visited with one penalty in the State of 
New York, and with another in the State 
of Virginia. The system here proposed is, 
I believe, a better and safer one; and | 
trust that before very long the criminal 
law of the four Provinces may be assimi- 
lated—and assimilated, I will add, upon 
the basis of English procedure. Lastly, 
the fisheries, the navigation and shipping, 
the quarantine regulations, the lighting ef 
the coast, and the general question of naval 
and military defence, will be placed under 
the exclusive control of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The principal subjects reserved to the 
Local Legislatures are the sale and ma- 
nagement of the public lands, the control 
of their hospitals, asylums, ‘charitable and 
municipal institutions, and the raising of 
money by means of direct taxation. The 
several Provinces, which are now free to 
raise a revenue as they may think fit, sur- 
render to the Central Parliament all powers 
under this head except that of direct taxa- 
tion. Lastly, and in conformity with all 
recent colonial legislation, the Provincial 
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Legislatures are empowered to amend their 


own constitutions. But there is, as I have 
said, a concurrent power of legislation to 
be exercised by the Central and the Local 
Parliaments. It extends over three sepa- 
rate subjects—immigration, agriculture, 
public works. Of these the two first will 
in most eases probably be treated by the 
Provincial authorities. They are subjects 
which in their ordinary character are local; 
but it is possible that they may have, under 
the changing circumstances of a young 
country, a more general bearing, and 
therefore a discretionary power of inter- 
ference is wisely reserved to the Central 
Parliament, Public works fall into two 
classes: First, those which are purely 
Jocal, such as roads and bridges, and muni- 
cipal buildings—and these belong not only 
as a matter of right, but also as a matter 
of duty, to the local authorities. Secondly, 
there are public works which, though pos- 
sibly situated in a single Province, such as 
telegraphs, and canals, and railways, are 
yet of common import and value to the 
entire Confederation, and over these it is 
clearly right that the Central Government 
should exercise a controlling authority. 
Lastly, in the 93rd clause, which con- 
tains the exceptional provisions to which I 
referred, your Lordships will observe some 
rather complicated arrangements in refer- 
ence toeducation. I need hardly say that 
that great question gives rise to nearly as 
much earnestness and division of opinion on 
that as on this side of the Atlantic. This 
clause has been framed after long and anx- 
ious controversy, in which all parties have 
been represented, and on conditions to 
which all have given their consent. It is an 
understanding which, as it only concerns 
the local interests affected, is not one that 
Parliament would be willing to disturb, 
even if in the opinion of Parliament it were 
susceptible of amendment; but I am bound 
to add, as the expression of my own 
opinion, that the terms of the agreement 
appear to me to be equitable and judicious. 
For the object of the clause is to secure 
to the religious minority of one Province 
the same rights, privileges, and protection, 
which the religious minority of another 
Province may enjoy. The Roman Catho- 
lic minority of Upper Canada, the Protes- 
tant minority of Lower Canada, and the 
Roman Catholic minority of the Maritime 
Provinces, will thus stand on a footing of 
entire equality. But in the event of any 
wrong at the hand of the local majority, 
the minority have a right of appeal to the 
Governor General in Council, and may 
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claim the application of any remedial laws 
that may be necessary from the Central 
Parliament of the Confederation. 

In closing my observations upon the 
distribution of powers, I ought to point 
out that just as the authority of the Cen- 
tral Parliament will prevail whenever it 
may come into conflict with the Local Le- 
gislatures, so the residue of legislation, if 
any, unprovided for in the specific classifi- 
eation which I have explained, will belong 
to the central body. It will be seen, under 
the Q1st clause, that the classification 
is not intended ‘to restrict the gene- 
rality”’ of the powers previously given to 
the Central Parliament, and that those 
powers extend to all laws made “ for the 
peace, order, and good government’’ of 
the Confederation—terms which, according 
to all precedent, will, I understand, carry 
with them an ample measure of legislative 
authority. I willadd, that whilst all gene- 
ral Acts will follow the usual conditions of 
colonial legislation, and will be confirmed, 
disallowed, or reserved for Her Majesty’s 
pleasure by the Governor General, the Acts 
passed by the Local Legislature will be 
transmitted only to the Governor General, 
and be subject to disallowance by him 
within the space of one twelvemonth. 

Clauses 102-126 regulate the conditions, 
pecuniary, and commercial, upon which 
the Provinces enter into union. They are 
so entirely matter of local detail and 
agreement, that I need not weary the 
House with any minute statement of them. 
It is enough to say that under them a con- 
solidated fund is created, and that whilst 
lands and minerals are reserved to the 
several Provinces, the assets, property, 
debts, and liabilities of each will be trans- 
ferred to the central body. By this agree- 
ment the public creditor who exchanges 
the security of each separate Province for 
the joint security of the four Provinces 
confederated, will find his position im- 
proved rather than deteriorated. As be- 
tween the Provinces, it is proposed that 
the Local Legislatures should surrender to 
the Central Parliament all powers of rais- 
ing revenue except by direct taxation. In 
return for this concession the Central Go- 
vernment will remit to the Local Legis- 
latures certain fixed sums and a propor- 
tionate capitation payment, in order to 
enable them more conveniently to defray 
the costs of local administration. The 
debt of each Province has been fixed at 
a certain sum calculated; but if in the 
interval between the present time and 
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should be increased, the Province so ex- 
ceeding will pay interest on the excess, 
and that interest will be deducted from 
the quota which they would otherwise 
receive from the central authority. In 
the same category must be placed the 
145th clause, which makes it the duty of 
the Central Parliament and Government 
to provide for the commencement of the 
Intercolonial Railway within six months of 
the union. Such an undertaking was part 
of the compact between the several Pro- 
vinces, and it was an indispensable condi- 
tion on the part of New Brunswick. Suc- 
cessive Governments at home have enter- 
tained the scheme and have pledged them- 
selves to the promise of more or less 
assistance. Meanwhile I will not now 
enter upon its details, because very shortly 
a further measure involving the consider- 
ation of pecuniary support must come be- 
fore Parliament. 

There is, indeed, a question of great 
importance and intimately connected with 
the future fortunes of the Confederated 
Provinces, and I may perhaps be asked 
why it finds no place in this measure. 
My Lords, I am fully alive to the urgent 
importance of coming to some settlement 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s claims. 
The progress of American colonization on 
the West, the Confederation of the Provin- 
ces on the East, render an early decision 
necessary. But till this union is com- 
pleted it would be a waste of time to dis- 
cuss the relations of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s territories to the Provinces. 
When once this Bill becomes law, it will 
be the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
not to lose one day unnecessarily in deal- 
ing with this great subject. 

Having thus stated the main provisions 
of this measure, I have only to add the 
designation of this new State to which we 
are about to give a distinct life and organ- 
ization. It may seem a trifling question ; 
but it has, in truth, been one neither un- 
important nor free from difficulties. To 
the representatives of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces belongs the credit of waiving local 
rights and pretensions ; and they have felt 
the advantage of accepting a name not 
less familiar to the English labourer and 
artizan than it is distinguished by honour- 
able traditions. Her Majesty has been 


pleased to express her approval of the 
name, and henceforth the United Pro- 
vinces will be known as the “ Dominion of 
Canada’’—a designation which is a grace- 
ful tribute on the part of colonists to the 
monarchical principle under which they 
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have lived and prospered, and which they 
trust to transmit unimpaired to their 
children’s children. Whilst the indivi- 
dual Provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick retain their present designation, 
Upper Canada will become the Province of 
Ontario, and Lower Canada the Province 
of Quebec. 

I have now stated the general principles 
upon which this measure is founded. But 
to so large a scheme, as might naturally 
be expected, objections have been made ; 
and these objections, or some of them, it 
is my duty to indicate. And first, it has 
been urged that this Union should have 
been a legislative rather than a federal one. 
I admit, to a certain extent, the validity of 
the objection. When Upper and Lower 
Canada where connected in a legislative 
Union, Lord Durham distinctly contem- 
plated a sinilar incorporation of the Mari- 
time Provinces. Nor are there wanting to 
this opinion many of the ablest of Cana- 
dian statesmen. But the answer is simply 
this—that a legislative Union is, under ex- 
isting circumstances, impracticable. The 
Maritime Provinces are ill-disposed to sur- 
render their separate life, and to merge 
their individuality in the political organiza- 
tion of the general body. It is in their 
case impossible, even if it were desirable, 
by a stroke of the pen to bring about a 
complete assimilation of their institutions 
to those of their neighbours. Lower Ca- 
nada, too, is jealous, as she is deservedly 
proud, of her ancestral customs and tradi- 
tions ; she is wedded to her peculiar insti- 
tutions, and will enter this Union only upon 
the distinct understanding that she retains 
them. The 42nd Article of the Treaty 
of Capitulation in 1760, when Canada was 
ceded by the Marquis de Vaudreuil to 
General Amhurst, runs thus— 

“Les Francois et Canadiens continueront 
d’étre gouvernés suivant la Coutume de Paris et 
les loix et usages établis pour ce pays.” 

The Coutume de Paris is still the accepted 
basis of their Civil Code, and their national 
institutions have been alike respected by 
their fellow-subjects and cherished by them- 
selves. And it is with these feelings and 
on these terms that Lower Canada now 


| consents to enter this Confederation. 


But it has been objected that this union 
of Provinces will be a kingdom, not a Con- 
federation, and that being an embodiment 
of the monarchical principle, it will Con- 
stitute a challenge, to our powerful repub- 
liean neighbour across the border. Now I 
am a loss to understand how these Pro- 
vinces, when united, can be one whit more 
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or whit less of a kingdom than when sepa- 
rate. There will be, with some few modifica- 
tions, the same institutions, the same forms 
of government, and even the same men to 
give life and movement to them. It is but 
a development of the existing system. 
But whilst it is attacked by one critic as 
too monarchical in its character, it is as- 
sailed by another as too Republican, and 
we are warned that it must ere long on 
American soil become a Republic, and lead 
to the dismemberment of the Empire. Now 
I do not see special cause for apprehension 
from republican any more than from mo- 
narchical dangers ; but I must submit that, 
at all events, the two allegations are fatally 
inconsistent with each other. 

Again, it has been said that this great 
scheme owes its origin to the lust of terri- 
torial dominion on the part of one State, 
and that it is solely referable to the over- 
weening ambition of Canada to exercise a 
supremacy over her sister Provinces. For 
this allegation I cannot see the smallest 
groundwork of argument; and, looking to 
the past history and the ordinary proba- 
bilities of these colonies, I can conceive 
nothing more unlikely than a combination 
of Upper and Lower Canada as against 
the Maritime Provinces. If, indeed, any one 
of these Provinces has a reasonable ground 
for apprehension, it is Lower Canada, with 
its distinct race and language and institu- 
tions, rather than Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, which are in all essentials so 
akin to the great and populous Province of 
Upper Canada. But whilst this large 
scheme of union has been attributed to the 
desire of political supremacy on the part 
of Canada, it is in the same breath referred 
to the irreconcilable differences which are 
supposed to have divided Upper and Lower 
Canada. I believe, for my own part, that 
those differences have been greatly exag- 
gerated ; but anyhow it is clear that the 
two objections cannot both be correct. 
They destroy each other. And this, in- 
deed, I may observe, is the case with seve- 
ral other objections that have been urged ; 
as when, in England, we are told that the 
object of this scheme is the imposition of 
fresh burdens upon the mother country, 
and, in America, that its object will be 
the imposition of pecuniary charges upon 
the Maritime Provinces. 

My Lords, I must not pass over another 
and a plausible objection to the policy of 
this measure. It is said that, whilst the 
commercial policy of Canada has been of 
a Protectionist, that of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces has been of a more Liberal cha- 
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racter; and it is further argued that, 
when once the union of these Provinces 
shall be accomplished, the restrictive sys- 
tem of Canada will become uniform, and 
that we shall find ourselves excluded from 
the comparatively free markets which we 
have hitherto enjoyed. A Canadian would 
probably reply to this that the high tariff 
of Canada has been due to the necessities 
of the revenue rather than to a desire to 
foster her own industry. Of this we can 
be no judge; we can only accept the 
facts as we find them ; but on those facts 
there is, as 1 think, an answer worthy of 
the attention of this House. Whatever 
may have formerly been the case, it is now 
unfair to draw a strong distinction between 
the commercial policies of Canada and of 
the Lower Provinces. Canada is by no 
means unanimous in her desire for Protec- 
tionist measures. On the contrary, the 
Canadian tariff has recently been brought 
into far greater harmony with that of this 
country. I understand that the duties on 
all manufactured articles—such as cottons, 
woollens, and leather—have been reduced 
in some cases from 25, but in all from 20 
to 15 per cent. Partially-manufactured 
articles—such as bar-iron, tin, &c., which 
were formerly charged with a 10 per cent 
duty—-now come in free; and lastly, all 
raw materials are exempt from duty. On 
the other hand, the reductions in the re- 
venue due to these changes have been made 
good by stamps, by an increase of the 
Excise, and by duties on tea, sugar, and 
wines. Of these I may mention that the 
duty on tea is 44d. per lb., and therefore 
very close upon that which exists here ; 
that as regards sugar, they have adopted 
the same duties and the same system ; 
whilst in the ease of wines they have fol- 
lowed the same system, with this differ- 
ence, that their duties are 60 per cent 
lower than our own. Such, indeed, has 
been the reduction effected, that the Cana- 
dian tariff, whilst still considerably in ex- 
cess of the Nova Scotian, is less than that 
of New Brunswick. And, therefore, we 
have some right to hope that a Free Trade 
rather than a Protectionist policy will be 
the result of the union of Canada with the 
Lower Provinces. But if even it were 
otherwise, I could never ask this Louse 
to bargain with Canada, and to withhold 
its consent to a measure on which the 
hearts of our colonists and fellow-subjects 
are set, until they had adjusted their tariff 
to our liking. We must rather trust to 
time and the prevailing strength of our 
own commercial principles to induce the 
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Provinces to adopt that view which is most | have of the real feelings of the people of 
consistent with our policy, and, as I be-| Nova Scotia. I cannot, after this, con- 
lieve, with their interests. I do not doubt | sent to enter upon a discussion of the mo- 
what their choice will be ; for, apart from | tives or policy of this or that Colonial 
other considerations, so long as the United | Minister. We have not the materials for 
States think it desirable to hem themselves | forming a judgment ; we can only accept 
in with the bounties and restrictions of aj} the deliberate and formal opinion of the 
jealously protective system, so long it will | Legislature as the expression of the public 
be the obvious interest of British North | feeling. Nor are the delegates, who are 
America to open her ports to the free en-| now in England, men selected from any 
trance of commerce. one party in the Province. They represent 
I have now come to the last, but also} both the Colonial Government and the Co- 
the gravest, objection which has been /|lonial Opposition. But, then, I may be 
raised. It is an objection which I can- | told that the opposition is not so much to 
not indeed admit, but to which I will en- | the measure itself as to the time at which 
deavour to do justice. It is represented ; it is being passed ; and that the opponents 
that this measure, which purports to rest | desire that its ratification should be de- 
upon the free consent of the various con- | ferred until a new Parliament in Nova 
tracting parties, is distasteful to a large | Scotia shall have expressed its opinion 
portion, if not a majority, of the inhabit-| upon the question. But my answer to 
ants of Nova Scotia. My Lords, it has/this must be, that the present Nova 
been the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- | Scotian Parliament is fully competent to 
ment to weigh seriously the value of this | deal with the subject. Its members are 
objection. I am told that a petition will | representatives, not delegates, of the con- 
be presented in the House of Commons ;'| stituencies. When, last year, the Legis- 
but none has been laid, or, as far as I | lature of Jamaica voted away the former 
know, will be laid, on the table of this | constitution of the island, Parliament did 
Tlouse. There are, however, petitions not hesitate to accept that surrender, and 
against this union, which will be found | to place the colony under the direct con- 
in the recent papers that have been pre-| trol of the Crown. Neither the people nor 
sented to Parliament. They are often | the Legislature of Nova Scotia have been 
drawn up with considerable ability ; but | taken by surprise. Ever since 1858 the 
they bear the mark, I think, of a single | question of a more intimate consolidation 
hand, and, though they profess to emanate | of Provincial interests has been before the 
from public meetings in the different coun-| public mind. The plea for delay is in 
ties of Nova Scotia, they are—I believe, | reality a plea for indefinite postponement, 
with one exception—signed by the Chair-| and to this I do not believe that Parlia- 
man alone, and give no evidence of the | ment will lend its ear. ‘This measure has 
number or the class of the petitioners. As| been purchased at the cost of great per- 
against this, we have to consider, first, sonal and local interests, and if we now 
that both Upper and Lower Canada have | vemit it—I care not on what pretence—to 
—I may almost say unanimously—ex- | the further consideration of the Province, 
pressed their concurrence in the proposed | | we deliberately invite opposition; and we 
Confederation ; and that New Brunswick ; may be sure that many years will pass 
has given in her formal adhesion. And over before another such proposal for Con- 
what as to Nova Scotia? Why, in 1861, | federation is submitted to Parliament. 
the Assembly of that Province agreed to a| My Lords, these objections come too 
resolution in favour of Confederation in | late, for it is not the question of one, but 
general terms, and that resolution was|of four great Provinces. If, indeed, we 
transmitted to the Home Government. In| were to wait till every individual in those 
1863 the Nova Scotian Legislature was | Provinces were agreed, we might wait for 
dissolved, and the Parliament then re-|ever. To such a scheme as this there 
turned is still in existence. That Parlia-/| must, in the nature of things, be opposi- 
ment, last summer, agreed to a vote in| tion. If ever the union of two countries 
favour of Confederation in most definite | was of public benefit, it was the union of 
and yet comprehensive terms, empowering | Scotland and England; and yet when 
the delegates now in this country to nego-| every circumstance of the time called im- 
tinte with Her Majesty’s Government the | peratively for that union there were many 
conditions of Union. My Lords, I do not| who hesitated. The calmest and most 
see how it is possible to look behind that | philosophic of modern historians has said 
vote, and what better guarantee we can that— 
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“The measure was so hazardous an experiment 

that every lover of his country must have con- 
sented to it in trembling, or revolted from it in 
disgust.” 
That union was, nevertheless, accom- 
plished, and so fraught with blessings has 
it been, that we now wonder that the two 
nations could so long have remained 
separate. 

I have thus stated some of the principal 
objections which have been urged to this 
measure, and have briefly indicated the 
answers to them. Let me now review some 
of the advantages which may be reasonably 
anticipated. And first, 1 hope that this 
measure may well and effectually compose 
some of those complaints which from time 
to time must arise out of such an union as 
that which at present subsists between 
Upper and Lower Canada. It has, for in- 
stance, been said, that whilst Upper Canada 
possesses the largest population, she has only 
an equal voice in the representation of their 
common interests in the joint Legislature. 
But this inequality will be redressed by the 
principle of representation according to 
population, upon which the House of Com- 
mons is to be constituted. Nor will Upper 
Canada gain unduly by this arrangement ; 
for whilst her interests will be protected 
by a representation in accordance with 
population in the Lower House, the inte- 
rests of Lower Canada will be guarded by 
an equality of the sectional votes in the 
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affairs by a central body between a country 
which contains 100,000 square miles, and 
one which now contains 400,000, and may 
one day contain 3,400,000 square miles ; 
and, secondly, that the lesson, which the 
English Parliament affords us in this mat- 
ter, isa lesson rather of warning than of en- 
couragement. These are perhaps negative 
merits. For the positive advantages, let 
anyone look at the map and observe how 
bountifully nature has lavished her gifts 
upon that country. But nature, true to 
her constant rule, does not there shower 
those gifts upon one part to the exclusion 
of another. In the Eastern districts there 
are not only coasts indented with harbours 
and fisheries, which, unless man greatly 
misuse them, may be called inexhaustible, 
but minerals, gold, and—that which is 
more precious than gold—rich beds of coal. 
As the traveller goes westward, he finds a 
country rich in timber, in grain, in iron, 
lead, and copper, a country well fitted 
for manufacturing prosperity, and already 
known for its breed of sheep, and cattle, 
and horses ; and when he passes the west- 
ernmost frontier of Canada, he sees before 
him fertile plains as yet unsettled, stretcli- 
ing along the valley of the Saskatchewan, 
up to the roots of the rocky mountains, 
Now these districts, which it may almost 
be said that nature designed as one, men 
|have divided into many by artificial lines 
lof separation. The Maritime Provinces 





Upper House. Again, it has been said| need the agricultural products and the 
that whilst Upper Canada contributes the | manufacturing skill of Canada, and Canada 


larger share of taxation, Lower Canada 
enjoys more than her just portion of the 
public expenditure. That allegation, whe- 
ther well or ill-founded, also finds its an- 
swer in this Bill. Heneeforward, apart 
from the revenue raised for the common 
purposes of the Confederation, local taxa- 
tion and expenditure will depend upon the 
local authorities. Thus, all those complaints 
which must arise under the circumstances 
of such an union as that which now exists 
—complaints of partiality, of neglect, of 
mismanagement of roads, bridges, and 


those publie works which are the very life | 


of a young community, must cease. All 
local works will devolve upon local autho- 
rities, who in turn will be responsible to 
the taxpayers. This is, indeed, the prin- 
ciple which we recognise in the manage- 
nent of our own county and borough affairs; 
and if it should be said that Parliament 
undertakes a wider control in England than 
is contemplated by this Bill in the con- 
federated Provinces, I reply first, that there 
is a difference in the management of local 


, needs harbours on the coast and a connec- 


| tion with the sea. That connection, indeed, 
she has, during the summer, by one of the 
| noblest highways that a nation could desire, 
the broad stream of the St. Lawrence ; 
but in winter henceforth she will have it 
by the intereolonial railway. At present 
there is but a scanty interehange of the 
manufacturing, mining, and agricultural re- 
sources of these several Provinces. They 
stand to each other almost in the relation 
of foreign States. Hostile Custom Houses 
guard the frontiers, and adverse tariffs 
choke up the channels of intercolonial trade. 
There is no uniformity of banking, no com- 
mon system of weights and measures, no 
identity of postal arrangements. The very 
eurrencies differ. In Canada the pound or 
the dollar are legal tender. In Nova Scotia 
the Peruvian, Mexican, Columbian dollars 
are all legal; in New Brunswick, British 
and American coins are recognised by law, 
though I believe that the shilling is taken 
at twenty-four cents, which is less than its 
value ; in Newfoundland Peruvian, Mexi- 
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can, Columbian, old Spanish dollars, are 
all equally legal; whilst in Prince Edward’s 
Island the complexity of currencies and of 
their relative value is even greater. Such 
then being the case, I can hardly under- 
stand that any one should seriously dispute 
the advantage of consolidating these dif- 
ferent resources, and interests, and inci- 
dents of government under one common 
and manageable system. 

But there is yet another advantage to be 
gained from that union, to which I must 
call the attention of the House. The 
question of military defence is a somewhat 
delicate one on which to touch. Military de- 
fence supposes war, and war in that part of 
the world could only be with that great Re- 
public which lies south of our border. 
Such a war between men of a common race 
and language, and in many respects of 
common institutions, would be an unnatu- 
ral and detestable conflict, which would 
entail upon each incalculable injuries, and 
perhaps throw back for years the course of 
civilization and human prosperity. It is, 
however, our duty in dealing with this 
great question to deal with it fully, and 
not to evade a consideration so important 
as that of military defence. We are con- 
stantly reminded of the difficulties of de- 
fending the long frontier of Canada with a 
distant base of operations. Every reason- 
able man will admit those difficulties ; nor 
do I see any object in underrating them. 
At the same time, we have high and com- 
petent military authority to warrant us in 
believing that, with proper precautions and 
with the spirit of courage and loyalty 
which has animated the Canadian people, 
the defence of Canada is no insoluble 
problem. Again, we are told that the 
proportions of military expenditure are not 
fairly adjusted between the mother country 
and Canada. Well, I think that the time 
has probably come for a re-consideration of 
those charges; and to that opinion there 
are many in Canada who will subscribe. 
I am confident that Canada desires only 
that which is reasonable, that which she 
may in honour ask, and in honour accept of 
this country. There has been a good deal 
of misunderstanding on this subject, and 
Canada hag been supposed to be backward 
in defraying the expenses of her own de- 
fence. But out of the 425,000 militia who 
are on paper, 90,000 have six days’ drill 
in the year; and that besides these, there 
are from 30,000 to 35,000 Volunteers, who 
have undergone considerable training, and 
have attained much efficiency. There are 
drill associations in the various towns ; 
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there have been camps of instruction, and 
more than 3,000 cadets have within the 
last two years passed an examination by 
the military authorities, and have received 
certificates either of the first or second 
class. I will only add, that whilst the 
military expenditure in Canada was in 
1864 about 300,000 dollars, it was in 
1865 nearly 900,000 dollars, and in 1866 
more than 2,000,000 dollars. By the 
Census of 1861, it was computed that the 
men between the ages of twenty and sixty, 
supposed to be capable of bearing arms, 
were— 





In Upper Canada . - 808,000 
» Lower Canada . . 225,000 
» Nova Scotia 67,000 
» New Brunswick 51,000 

651,000 


These are now fixed to their respective 
Provinces, and engaged, as a matter both 
of duty and sentiment, to the exclusive 
defence of that Province. But when Con- 
federation is accomplished these scattered 
forces will become one army under the 
command and, in the event of emergency, 
at the disposal of one single general. 

But if the advantages of union are great 
in a military, a commercial, a material 
point of view, they are not, I think, less in 
the moral and political aspect of the ques- 
tion. When once existing restrictions are 
removed, and the schools, the law courts, 
the professions, the industries of these 
great Provinces are thrown open from one 
end to another, depend upon it a stimu- 
lus greater than any that has ever been 
known before in British North America 
will be applied to every form of mental or 
moral energy. Nor will it be the main 
body of the people that will alone feel this. 
The tone of Parliament, the standard of 
the Government will necessarily rise. Co- 
lonial institutions are framed upon the 
model of England. But English institu- 
tions, as we all know, need to be of a cer- 
tain size. Public opinion is the basis of 
Parliamentary life ; and the first condition 
of public opinion is that it should move in 
no contracted circle. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show that almost in proportion to 
its narrowness Colonial Governments have 
been subject to disturbing influences. But 
now, independently of the fact that in these 
confederated Provinces there will hence- 
forth be a larger material whence an ade- 
quate supply of colonial administrations 
and colonial oppositions can be drawn, it is 
not, I think, unreasonable to hope that, 
just as the sphere of action is enlarged. 
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the vestry element will be discarded, large 


questions will be discussed with the gravity 
which belongs to them, men will rise to a) 
full sense of their position as Members of a| 


great Parliament, and will transmit their 
own sense of increased responsibility and 
self-respect through Parliament and the Go- 
vernment to the main body of the people. 

My Lords, I have now touched upon the 
main features of this measure. I have only 
in conclusion to say a few words as to the 
principle upon which it is founded. 1 know 
that objections are sometimes made to the 
principle of a federative Government. It is 
true that no federation can be as compact 
as a single homogeneous State, though the 
compactness will vary with the strength or 
weakness of the Central Government It 
is true that federation may be comparatively 
a loose bond, but the alternative is no bond 
at all. It is not every nation, or every stage 
of the national existence, that admits of a 
federative Government. Federation is only 
possible under certain conditions, when the 
States to be federated are so far akin that 
they can be united, and yet so far dis- 
similar that they cannot be fused into one 
single body politie. And this I believe to 
be the present condition of the Provinces 
of British North America. Again, it is 
said that federation is a compromise, and, 
like all compromises, contains the germ of 
future disunion. It is true that it is a 
compromise, so far as it is founded upon 
the consent of the Provinces; it is true that 
it has been rendered possible by the sur- 
render of certain powers, rights, and pre- 
tensions by the several Provinces into the 
hands of the central authority; but it is 
also to be remembered that—unlike every 
other federation that has existed—it derives 
its political existence from an external 
authority, from that which is the recog- 
nised source of power and right — the 
British Crown. And I cannot but recog- 
nise in this some security against those 
conflicts of State rights and central autho- 
rity which in other federations have some- 
times proved so disastrous. 

There have been but few examples of 
federative Governments. Republics and 
kingdoms there have been many that have 
played great parts; but the federative Go- 
vernments in the world’s history may be 
easily counted. There have been but four 
which can be fairly called famous. Two 
are no more—two exist. Of these, one— 
Switzerland—is the smallest amongst the 
families of modern Europe; the other—the 
United States—is one of the greatest of 
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the Great Powers of the world. In geo- 
graphical area this Confederation of the 
British North American Provinces is even 
now large—it may become one day second 
only in extent to the vast territories of 
Russia—and in population, in revenue, in 
trade, in shipping, it is superior to the 
thirteen colonies when, not a century ago, 
in the Declaration of Independence, they 
became the United States of America. We 
are laying the foundation of a great State 
—perhaps one which at a future day may 
even overshadow this country. But, come 
what may, we shall rejoice that we have 
shown neither indifference to their wishes 
nor jealousy of their aspirations, but that 
we honestly and sincerely, to the utmost of 
our power and knowledge, fostered their 
growth, recognising in it the conditions of 
our own greatness. We are in this mea- 
sure setting the crown to the free institu- 
tions which more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago we gave them, and therein we 
remove, as I firmly believe, all possibilities 
of future jealousy or misunderstanding— 

** Magna sub ingenti Matris se subjicit umbra.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Curnurvon.) 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
the noble Earl the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had so exhausted the subject that it 
was unnecessary to add but a few remarks 
to what had been said already. He should, 
therefore, confine his observations to the 
military advantages which he believed this 
union was caleulated to confer on the 
North American Provinces, and auswer 
some of the objections that had been made 
to the scheme in Nova Scotia. Some 
people in this country were of opinion that 
Kngland derived no benefit from these 
colonies ; that they were rather a source 
of burden and expense, and that there was 
consequently no need for maintaining the 
close connection at present existing between 
them aud the mother country. That was 
not the feeling with which he intended to 
address himself to this subject ; nor was it 
the feeling of the vast majority of the 
people in this country, nor of their Lord- 
ships, nor of the colonists themselves. 
Were the British North American colonies 
in a position to stand alone—were they 
anxious or willing for separation from this 
country, were their feelings or inclina- 
tions such as to lead them to seek amal- 
gamation with the United States—he 
did not think that it would be wise for 
us to use coercive measures to prevent 
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them. But so long as they were loyal 
—so long as they looked upon their 
connection with the mother country and 
the institutions which they at present en- 
joyed under her rule as among the greatest 
blessings they possessed, he believed it 
was their duty to encourage the feeling 
and protect their rights and interests to 
the best of their power. It was perfectly 
true that in a pecuniary point of view this 
country derived no profit from her colonies. 
While in a generous spirit granting them 
free institutions, and confiding to their own 
hands the distribution of their revenues 
and the management of their local affairs, 
we had up to the present time taken upon 
ourselves entirely the burden of providing 
for their defence. It was, however, to be 
borne in mind that this country had no 
longer the power, even if she had the will, 
tu provide for such defence. The change 
in locomotion had so altered North Ame- 
rica that it would be impossible to act in 
this matter now as we had formerly done. 
He had heard it asserted that Canada could 
not be defended, but he did not believe it. 
The colonists were perfectly ready to co- 
operate with us, and so long as this coun- 
try maintained her naval supremacy, no 
fear need be entertained with regard to 
the maintenance of the coast defences of 
that colouy. The principal enemy Canada 
would have to fear would be the United 
States; but he hoped no quarrel would 
arise to bring the two countries into colli- 
sion. KEvery man must cordially hope that 
war might not arise between the States 
and this country. Such a war would pro- 
duce unmitigated evils, and would, in fact, 
be nothing less than suicidal. But, at the 
same time, they could not disguise from 
themselves that the condition of the United 
States had greatly altered within the last 
few years. Not long ago her army con- 
sisted only of some 10,000 men, but she 
had now an enormous and well-disciplined 
force. It therefore well became us to 
cousider how we could best provide for the 
defences of our British North American 
Provinces; and he thought it was clear 
that in no way could these be better pro- 
vided for than by their union. It might 
be fairly argued that what had been done 
in one Province could be done in another. 
Some account, therefore, of what had been 
done and what was capable of being done 
in one at least of our North American 
Provinces might not be uniuteresting. 
When he first assumed the government of 
Nova Scotia, in 1858, the entire local force 
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of that country consisted of some fifty or 
sixty Volunteer artillerymen. Subsequently 
an opportunity presented itself of raising 
Volunteer Corps, and at a later period 
circumstances enabled him to obtain a re- 
vision of the militia laws. In 1863, when 
he left that Province, there were no less 
than 34,800 men regularly enrolled for 
drill for five days every year, and since 
that time matters had greatly improved. 
Last year there were, he believed, 59,000 
men regularly out for drill, He admitted 
the insufficiency of the drill of these men, 
but their organization was perfect, their 
enrolment was good, and their officers 
effectively trained, being required in every 
case to pass an examination before receiv- 
ing their commissions. If Nova Scotia, 
with a population of 300,000, could produce 
50,000 militiamen, he could see no reason 
why British North America, with a popula. 
tion of 4,000,0U0, should not produce an 
enrolled militia of 400,000 or 5U0,000. Of 
these a quota could be called out every 
year for permanent training, so as to keep 
up the organization of the entire body. 
With such a force tv draw upon in case of 
need, backed by the support which would 
be given by this country, there was no 
reason why Canada should not be able to 
defend herself effectually. It must be 
borne in mind that in Canada any cam- 
paign must, owing to the necessities of 
the climate, be limited to six montiis ; 
moreover, as war with Canada meant war 
with England, America would be obliged 
to keep a large force at home for the pro- 
tection of her own shores. In speaking 
thus of America he alluded, of course, only 
to possibilities. No one was more sensible 
than himself of the serious disadvantages 
of a war with America; no one could 
deplore more than he did the miseries 
which such a war was calculated to entail ; 
and nobody could look with greater interest 
on the institutions of that country, or 
entertain a higher sense of her greatness 
and resources. Turning now to the puli- 
tical part of the question, he would notice 
some objections that had been urged 
against the scheme. As regarded Canada 
and New Brunswick, the importance of 
the measure now advocated could not be 
over-estimated. In both these Provin- 
ces the proposal for union had been so 
universally accepted that it was unneces- 
sary to dilate upon it as regarded them. 
The case of Nova Scotia was, however, he 
was sorry to say, different. Petitions had 
been drawn up against the scheme, and 
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delegates had been sent over to this coun- 
try to oppose it. This was the more un- 
reasonable when it was considered that the 
Maritime Provinces, of which Nova Scotia 
was one, would derive more benefit from 
the Confederation than the Canadas 
themselves. He was one of those who 
thought originally, and still thought, that 
it might have been better in the first 
instance to have formed a separate federa- 
tion of the Maritime Provinces, by which 
means time would have been allowed for 
the softening down of local jealousies, and 
the way prepared for the eventual forma- 
tion of a large and compact body. But 
the question was not now whether there 
should be a more limited or more extended 
union, but whether we should have the union 
at present proposed, or allow the North 
American Provinces to remain disunited. 
They were told that nine-tenths of the 
population of Nova Scotia were against 
this measure, and that 30,000 signatures 
had been appended to petitions praying 
that it should not be carried out. Pam- 
phlets had been published by the opponents 
to the scheme that it would, if carried out, 
cause great misery, and ultimately the 
ruin of Nova Scotia. Their Lordships 
should bear in mind, however, that it -was 
not an unusual thing across the Atlantic 
to hear political questions argued in a tone 
and temper that sounded strangely to the 
ear, and to see people rather carried away 
by the force of language than by the 
arguments conveyed in their language. 
He had had some experience of the way 
in which the petitions were got up in Nova 
Scotia against this measure. When the 
movement in favour of Confederation gained 
strength, a gentleman, whom he re- 
spected on account of his talents, put 
himself at the head of a party of opposition 
and went through the country holding 
meetings for the purpose of declaiming 
against the scheme. Nothing is easier 
than to persuade people they are about to 
be wronged, that they are to be deprived 
of their liberties and have their commer- 
cial prosperity retarded ; so the people 
responded to the agitation and petitioned 
against this scheme in vast numbers ; but 
he thought the petitions represented the 
opinion of the agitators rather than the 
real feeling of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. The arguments of the party of oppo- 
sition were not directed particularly against 
this measure, but against all union of our 
North American Provinces ; and the head 
of the party, it should be stated, was once 
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as much in favour of Confederation as he 
had latterly been against it; so that his 
arguments could not be counted of much 
worth. If it were true that Nova Scotia 
was likely to be sacrificed for the benefit 
of Canada he would not lend his support 
to the Bill; but it was clear that, as the 
interests of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick were identical, and as those two 
States possessed a third of the votes of 
the Senate and a fifth of the House 
of Commons, they would surely be able, by 
joining with the ordinary opposition, to 
obtain a hearing and compel the House to 
do them justice. If the question were one 
merely affecting the interests of Nova 
Scotia the case might be different; but it 
also affected the interests of the two Cana- 
das, New Brunswick, and this country. 
Their Lordships were therefore bound to 
consider the matter not in a local but 
an Imperial point of view. He believed 
that the Bill would promote the general 
good of the British North American Pro- 
vinces, and he would therefore give it his 
support. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he could not 
altogether remain silent when a subject of 
such interest as this engaged their Lord- 
ships’ attention. It appeared to him that 
the measure was undoubtedly a wise one. 
In the first place, the Confederation would 
facilitate commercial relations with the 
United States, because it would be far 
easier for our North American Provinces, 
when united together, to form agreements 
which might afterwards be put into treaties 
than if they were to remain separate. In 
the second place, it was far better to have 
a single united authority which could pro- 
vide for any exigencies that might arise, 
such as war, than to have the defence left 
to the separate colonies. In supporting 
the Bill he must say that the creation of 
these provinces, so populous and wealthy, 
redounded greatly to the credit of this 
country. In 1760, when we obtained Ca- 
nada by capitulation from the French, there 
were only 70,000 inhabitants in the colony. 
At the present day the descendants of the 
French in Lower Canada alone amounted 
to nearly 1,000,000, and in Upper Canada 
the population was 1,500,000. The total 
population of the Provinces which it was 
proposed to unite was no less than 
4,000,000. He believed that there was 
no other instance in the history of the 
world of such a noble colony springing 
from so small a source. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) had said rightly 
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that the measure of Confederation had 
been long thought of. Lord Durham, in 
his Report, suggested a similar project ; 
and he remembered speaking about it to 
Sir James Kemp, at the time Governor of 
Nova Scotia, who told him that whatever 
might be its advantages, the difficulty of 
communication between Upper and Lower 
Canada was such that it was impossible at 
that time to entertain the proposal. The 
difficulty of communication between Ca- 
nada and New Brunswick which had 
hitherto existed would be removed by the 
intercolonial railway which the Provinces 
had undertaken to construct, and which 
was to be guaranteed by this country. He 
believed that that question was to be 
brought forward in the other House, for 
the consent of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to the federation was dependent 
upon it, and without it the union could not 
be carried out. He had to express his 
regret that this was not a legislative in- 
stead of a confederate union. He feared 
that separate local Legislatures would be 
attended with great inconvenience, and 
that the work of the Confederation could 
only be done by a single Legislature. He 
hoped that in time the leading men of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick would 


see that it was better to rule over 4,000,000 
of people than to be restricted to the Go- 
vernment of their own Provinces, and that 
they would themselves propose the legisla- 
tive union which the noble Earl now con- 


fessed himself unable to effect. He sin- 
cerely hoped that those united Provinces 
might continue to improve, and that if, in 
the course of time, they desired to separate 
from the mother country, and to become a 
separate State—a circumstance which he 
did not think at all likely to oceur—they 
would find, as we had always been ready 
to defend the Canadians as the subjects of 
Her Majesty, so we should be ready to 
listen to their wishes should they desire to 
separate and to form an independent nation. 

Lorp MONCK said, he hoped their 
Lordships would permit him to say a few 
words upon the Bill, considering the share 
which he had had in its origination. He 
would at the outset refer to one thing, which 
appeared to him of great importance in a 
constitutional point of view. It had been, he 
thought, most unwarrantably assumed that 
the Province of Nova Scotia was opposed 
to the union. Now, he believed that the 
expression of opinion which had come from 
Nova Scotia to this country had been 
entirely got up by a few energetic indi- 
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viduals ; but the Legislature of Nova Scotia 
had, like the Legislatures of the other 
Provinces, adopted by large majorities the 
Resolutions proposed to them, and had 
sent their delegates to this country to take 
part in the framing of the measure which 
had been laid on the table. The demands 
of those gentlemen in Nova Scotia, if they 
amounted to anything, meant that the 
question should be subjected to the decision 
of the people, instead of its being deter- 
mined by the people’s representatives. 
Such a demand, to his mind, betrayed a 
great iguorance, not only of the principles 
of the British Constitution, but of the 
principles upon which all representative 
institutions were founded. It was, per- 
haps, unnecessary to remind their Lord- 
ships that in the earliest period of self- 
government every man was accustomed to 
give his opinion on matters on which a 
decision had to be arrived. But with the 
increase of communities such a thing 
became practically impossible. By-and- 
by, when the expedient of popular elec- 
tions was adopted, the general body of 
the people had nothing to do with the 
management of their affairs beyond select- 
ing men in whose intelligence, integrity, 
aud judgment they could place reliance 
to do their business for them. But they 
were not dealing with representative go- 
vernment in the abstract; they were act- 
ing under the British Constitution, which 
provided no machinery for testing the 
opinions of the country upon a measure. 
Responsible Ministers would scarcely re- 
commend the Crown, for instance, to dis- 
solve the House of Commons when the 
three Estates of the realm were in har- 
mony. They would have, he believed, no 
right to look to any further expression of 
opinion. Therefore, he did not think that 
those gentlemen had any right to dispute 
the decision of the constitutionally appointed 
Legislature, but that, as the Legislature 
had decided in favour of the union, they 
were bound to accept their decision as 
final. But that was not the first time 
that such a point had been raised. It 
was raised in reference to the union 
with Ireland, and Mr. Pitt denounced 
in the strongest terms any attempt of 
the kind as a dangerous constitutional 
precedent. It was also suggested in 1846 
that Sir Robert Peel should dissolve the 
House of Commons in order to ascertain 
the opinion of the people on the proposed 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and the propasi- 
tion was treated by him in a similar manner. 
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Such a pow was, in reality, little 
short of revolutionary. He would not 
trouble their Lordships with any argu- 
ments derived from the benefits which were 
likely to accrue to the colonies themselves 
from the proposed change, as the subject 
had been so ably dwelt upon by the noble 
Earl who had introduced the measure now 
under consideration, He did, however, 
wish to refer to one point about which he 
could bear. personal testimony, and that 
was the embarrassment which would every 
now and then attend the conduct of our 
foreign relations if the colonies remained 
in their present disunited state. These 
colonies had so much increased in trade, in 
wealth, and in commerce that, taking into 
consideration also their peculiar geogra- 
phieal position, they had interests con- 
nected with questions of foreign policy, 
he would not say antagonistic, but, at all 
events, distinct from those of the mother 
country. We had, and he thought very 
wisely, conceded to these Provinces the 
management of their own affairs, and it 
would not be politically wise or just to dis- 
pose of every matter connected with the 
foreign relations of these Provinces with- 
out consulting the people interested. He 
confessed, however, to feeling some dis- 
may at the prospect of consulting five dis- 
tinct Governments, looking at the questions 
possibly from different’ and often circum- 
scribed points of view. He did not believe 
that we should entirely get over the diffi- 
culty by the union of the Provinces ; but 
by having one colony to consult, instead of 
five, the disadvantage would certainly be 
reduced to a minimum. A noble Earl had 
alluded to the present scheme as a confede- 
ration, and had stated that he would rather 
have had a legislative union. The weak- 
ness of a confederate union was generally 
supposed to reside in the absence of suffi- 
cient authority in the central power. But 
not one of the sourees of weakness of 
Federal union was to be found in this Confe- 
deration. The union was not created by the 
act of the States themselves—the supreme 
authority and the executive authority were 
both to be possessed by the central power, 
and for all purposes of union the central 
Government acted directly through its own 
officers upon the people of the united Pro- 
vinees. The central power also reserved 
to itself the complete control over the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
authorities. As there was no opposition 
to the measure, there was but little further 
for him to say, except that he believed 
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that this union would conduce to the good 
government of these Provinces; would ren- 
der the relations between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies more satisfactory ; 
aud would place the colonies on such a 
footing that, in the event of their ever being 
desirous of severing that connection, they 
would be enabled to choose their future 
position in the world regardless of any 
external disturbing influences, and to make 
their own arrangements in harmony with 
their own wishes and feelings. 

Lorp LYVEDEN regarded the Confede- 
ration as being most advantageous both for 
this country and for the American Govern- 
ment. He wished to ask the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) whether, by the terms 
of thearrangements that had been come to, 
Parliament was precluded from making any 
alteration in the terms of this Bill; and 
whether, in the event of it being possible to 
make any alteration in those terms, it would 
not be advisable that the salary of the 
Governor General should be paid by the 
mother country instead of by money to be 
voted by the Colonial Legislature ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, by 
the 105th clause of the Bill, the salary of 
the Governor General was to be paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the united 
Provinces. It was, of course, within the 
competence of Parliament to alter the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but he should be glad 
for the House to understand that the Bill 
partook somewhat of the nature of a treaty 
of union, every single clause in which had 
been debated over and over again, and had 
been submitted to the closest scrutiny, and, 
in fact, each of them represented a compro- 
mise between the different interests in- 
volved. Nothing could be more fatal to 
the Bill than that any of those clauses, 
which were the result of a compromise, 
should be subject to much alteration. Of 
course, there might be alterations where 
they were not material, and did not go to 
the essence of the measure, and he should 
be quite ready to consider any Amend- 


‘ments that might be proposed by the noble 


Lord in Committee. But it would be his 
duty to resist the alteration of anything 
which was in the nature of a compromise, 
and which, if carried, would be fatal to 
the measure. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 


to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


U2 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1867. 


MINUTES. }—Pusuro Birts — Ordered—Mines, 
&c., Assessment ; Sunday Trading. 

First Reading—Mines, &c., Assessment [33]; 
Sunday Trading [34]. 


LAW OF MORTMAIN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the great number 
of institutions raised by voluntary contri- 
butions in England having property affected 
by the law of mortmain, and held by 
trustees or a trustee for religious, charit- 
able, literary, scientific, educational, and 
other useful purposes; and, whether he 
will bring in a Bill to cheapen and facilitate 
the mode of transferring trust property so 
held and any other trust property held 
therewith to new trustees or a new trustee, 
either alone or jointly with continuing 
trustees or a continuing trustee ; also, to 
enable trustees of such institutions to sue 
and be sued corporately in respect of their 
trusts ; and also so to modify the opera- 
tion of the law of mortmain as to diminish 
the expense of founding such institutions 
by voluntary contributions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, in 
reply, that the first part of the Question of 
the hon. Member related to facilitating and 
cheapening the appointment of new trustecs 
to charitable institutions, and the transfer 
of the trust estate to new trustees. He 
(the Attorney General) quite admitted the 
importance of the subject, although he 
could not undertake to bring in a Bill with 
respect to it. He would, however, give 
the matter early consideration, with a view, 
if possible, to introduce some useful legis- 
lation in that direction. As to allowing a 
trustee to act in a corporate capacity, he 
could not think that advisable, and there- 
fore he was not prepared to introduce a 
Bill with respect to it. The same answer 
applied to the third Question. 


CAPTAIN DESLANDES OF THE “ ANNE,” 
QUESTION, 

Mr. GUINNESS said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
particulars of certain charges made to 
the Local Marine Board of Liverpool on 
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/the 18th of December last against Captain 
Gordon Deslandes, of the ship Anne, 
for gross drunkenness while in charge of 
the said ship ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
plied, that the attention of the Board of 
Trade had been called to the fact by the 
Local Marine Board of Liverpool, but it 
rested with the Local Marine Board to 
decide. There had been a correspondence 
between them and the Board of Trade, 


and he should have no objection to the 
production of those papers. 


TRADE IN ANIMALS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Privy Council, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure this Ses- 
sion to carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Trade in 
Animals ? 

Mr. CORRY, in reply, said, a Bill was 
in the course of preparation to regulate 
the trade in and the removal of animals in 
Great Britain, and he hoped to be able to 
introduce it before long. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE 
BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, What compensation, if any, has 
been offered to those Medical Officers of 
the Brigade of Guards whose prospects 
have been seriously damaged by the altera- 
tion of their system of promotion, under a 
Warrant framed in 1860, but not promul- 
gated till 1866? 

GeneraL PEEL, in reply, said, the 
arrangement which the noble Marquess the 
late Secretary of State for War had made 
previous to the present Government taking 
office, and which he (General Peel) saw no 
reason to alter, was that the Warrant of 
1860 should be carried into force, and 
promotion was to be in the brigade, and 
not in any particular*regiment. If a 
vacancy occurred the senior assistant-sur- 
geon of the Guards would be promoted in 
the Guards. 


ORNAMENTAL WATERS IN THE PARKS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. H. B, SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
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Works, Whether, having in view the recent 
lamentable loss of life in the Regent’s 
Park, it is intended to lessen the depth in 
the ornamental waters of the Public Parks; 
and, if so, to what depth it is proposed to 
reduce them ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS replied, that 
it was intended to reduce the depth of 
water in the Jake in the Regent’s Park to 
four feet. As to the ornamental water of 
the other parks, he was not at that mo- 
ment in a condition to say what steps would 
be taken. 


IRELAND—REFORM BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BRADY said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it be the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
a Reform Bill for Ireland this Session ? 

Lorpv NAAS: I think, Sir, that the 
wisest course which the Government and 
the House can take is to wait and see what 
is done as regards the representation of 
the people in England and Wales before it 
proceeds to discuss the question of Irish 
representation. 


INSPECTION OF COLLIERIES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. EDWARDS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he proposes to intro- 
duce any measure during the present Ses- 
sion to secure the more efficient inspec- 
tion of Collieries and their workings, with 
the view of preventing the recurrence of 
such lamentable sacrifice of life as attended 
the late accidents at Barnsley and else- 
where ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
last Session there was appointed upon this 
subject a Select Committee which did not 
complete its inquiry. As soon as the recent 
lamentable accidents occurred he directed 
the Inspectors to meet in order to see if 
they could make any suggestions that would 
be of use in the further investigations of 
that Select Committee. He had further 
directed two Inspectors, Messrs. Blackwell 
and Dickenson, to report upon the two 
recent lamentable accidents. He had re- 
ceived the Report of one, but he had not 
received that of the other. He proposed 
to refer both Reports to the Select Com- 
mittee when it was re-appointed. Until 
that Committee made its Report it would 
be premature to give a more detinite answer 
to the Question. 
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THE SHIP “TORNADO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any reply has 
been received to the letter addressed by 
him to Sir John Crampton, dated 8th 
February, instructing him to demand the 
immediate release of the crew of the 
Tornado ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, last night I 
received a telegram to the effect that forty- 
five of the crew of the Tornado had 
been liberated, and that seven officers and 
one seaman still remained in custody ; but 
I have not yet received any explanation of 
the cause of the distinction being made 
between those who were liberated and those 
who were still kept in custody. 


SCOTLAND—POOR LAW.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Sir Rosert ANsTRUTHER, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Law Officers 
of the Crown were considering the subject 
of a more economical administration of the 
Poor Law in Scotland with a view to frame 
a Bill on the subject. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN CHESHIRE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, that a depu- 
tation had lately waited upon the Privy 
Council to make certain representations on 
the subject of compensation for cattle which 
had been slaughtered in consequence of the 
plague. The noble Duke the President of 
the Council was absent, but the Vice Pre- 
sident and the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade were pre- 
sent on the occasion. The case of Cheshire 
was represented to his right hon. Friends, 
and they were informed that owing to 
peculiar circumstances very few cattle were 
slaughtered in that county by order of the 
Inspector, though the county had suffered 
enormously from the plague, and the con- 
sequence was that the sufferers received 
scarcely any compensation, which was cer- 
tainly a great hardship in their case. His 
right hon. Friend promised that he would 
communicate with his Colleagues on the 
subject, and he wished to ask now, Whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had done 
so ; and, ifso, what was their answer ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
reply, said, the question as to whether com- 
pensation should be given for animals 
slaughtered at different periods in conse- 
quence of the cattle plague had several times 
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been under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and he was aware, in a general 
way, of the arrangements which had been 
come to some months ago upon this matter. 
As it was one, however, which had not 
been particularly under the notice of his 
Department, he was not exactly aware of 
the position in which the question stood 
when he received a request yesterday to 
come into the Privy Council Office to meet 
a deputation to the Lord President which, 
owing to illness, the Lord President was 
not able to receive. He there found his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Tollemache), several other 
Members of that House, and many gentle- 
men of high standing from Cheshire. They 
stated in full the claims of Cheshire for 
compensation in respect of carcases which 
bad been buried under Orders of Council, 
to the loss of any possible profit which 
might have been made from them between 
the Order of the 23rd of November and 
the passing of the Act of last Session. 
The case was stated extremely well, and it 
was shown that the inhabitants of Cheshire 
had suffered a very severe calamity which 
had fallen upon them particularly during 
this period. Under these circumstances, 


they not unnaturally came to the Govern- 


ment to know whether anything could be 
done to compensate them for that loss. He 
gave the only answer which he could at 
the time—that he would state the case to 
his Colleagues and lose no time in doing 
so. On coming to this House, accordingly, 
he communicated with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and other Members of the 
Cabinet, and he found that the mind of the 
Government had not been altered since the 
matter was discussed before. It appeared 
impossible, therefore, to give the compen- 
sation for which the deputation applied. 
He had no doubt the Lord President of 
the Council would send an answer to the 
memorial which had been addressed to him. 


AFFAIRS OF CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Str HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has received 
information from the British Consuls in 
Crete that the stipulations contained in the 
Hatti-Sherriff of 1856 and in the Hatti- 
Humayoun have been observed by the 
Turkish Government towards the Christian 
Inhabitants of the Island; and, if no in- 
formation on the subject has reached him, 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
from each Consular Agent ? 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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Lorp STANLEY: All the information, 
Sir, which the Foreign Office possesses 
upon the special subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question refers has already 
been laid upon the table of the House. I 
do not think much will be found in those 
papers bearing upon this particular Ques- 
tion. But in consequence of observations 
made in the late debate, I thought it right 
to cause search to be made in the records 
of the Office to see whether any Reports 
bearing upon the subject have been ad- 
dressed to the Office within the last two 
years. When that search is completed, if 
I find anything bearing on the present 
state of things in Crete to justify its pro- 
duction, I shall lay it on the table. 


DOCKYARDS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SEELY rose to move the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the control 
and management of the Dockyards is inefficient, 
and that the inefficiency may be attributed to the 


following causes :— 
lst. The constitution of the Board of Ad- 


miralty ; 

2nd. The defective organization of the subordi- 
nate departments ; as 

3rd. The want of clear and :vell-defined re- 
sponsibility.” 
He had been induced to bring this Motion 
before the House because he believed 
there was a general feeling throughout the 
country that the organization of this De- 
partment was very defective, and that 
opinion was shared by men of business in 
that House who had experience of the 
management of large establishments. He 
had been strengthened in his wish to bring 
this matter before the House in conse- 
quence of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, which had attributed the inefficiency 
of which he complained to the causes 
embraced in his Resolution. That there 
was a want of responsibility would scarcely 
be questioned by any man. When the 
most competent authorities—men who had 
held the post of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—differed as to what were the powers 
and duties of the office, what must be 
thought of the matter ? He would give the 
House one or two quotations in illustration 
of what he had stated. The Duke of 
Somerset, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of 1861, which had been appointed 
to inquire into the subject, was reported, 
page 28, to have said— 

“T consider that the First Lord is responsible for 
the whole administration of the navy”. . . “as the 
Secretary of State is considered to be responsible 
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for his own department, and I believe this”... . “has 
been the understanding of all former First Lords.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir John Pakington), who was examined 
before the same Committee, was of an 
entirely opposite opinion. At page 179 
it would be found that he said— 

“I do think that the system of administration 
of the Admiralty is not satisfactory, &c.” . . “I 
never did feel atthe Admiralty that I had either 
the knowledge, or the control, or the responsi- 
bility which I think the Minister who is at the 
head of so great a Department ought to have.” 
And at page 25 he said— 

“Tavow my distrust of the Board of Admiralty 
as a means of governing such a department as 
the Navy.” 

And at page 195 he said— 

“ The responsibility of the First Lord in depart- 
mental” . . , *‘ matters is rather a theoretical than 
a real responsibility,” and “ where six gentlemen 
sit round a table there is, unavoidably, a ten- 
dency to lean upon each other. . . There is that 
theoretical responsibility of which we have heard 
so much, but my sincere belief is that there is a 
want and an absence on the part of any one 
member of that Board of that sense of individual 
responsibility—that feeling that upon my conduct 
hangs the decision of whether a given course is 
or is not to be taken, or whether a given thing is 
to be well done or not well done—upon which 
sense of responsibility I think the satisfactory 
conduct of public business mainly depends.” 


With reference to the Junior Lords, the 
right hon. Baronet was asked whether 
his opinion applied to them also?—and his 
reply was— 

“ My opinion is that it is very difficult to say 
what the responsibility of the Junior Lords is, 


and, I may almost add, it is doubtful whether 
they have any.” 


The Civil Lord was supposed to super- 
intend the accounts, but the Duke of 
Somerset, when asked whether more au- 
thority was exercised-by that member of 
the Board in this department than by his 
colleagues, replied in the negative. A 
previous First Lord, Viscount Halifax, 
stated that the Accountant General was 
under the Civil Lord; and when asked 
whether the accounts would be under his 
superintendence, so far as the Accountant 
General had the cash accounts, he replied, 
** Just so.” As to the Controller, his duties 
were extremely onerous and important, for 
he had to draw the designs for ships, whe- 
ther those built in the Royal Dockyards or 
in private yards, to inspect works in pro- 
gress, and, in fact, to control the manage- 
ment of the 17,000 or 18,000 artificers 
and workmen employed in the seven dock- 
yards ; and he had besides various other 
duties. The Royal Commissioners of 1860 
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reported that the Royal Dockyards ought 
to be regarded as manufacturing establish- 
ments, and that the Controller of the Navy 
should be practically acquainted with and 
qualified to manage such establishments ; 
and the Duke of Somerset, while objecting 
to that view, admitted that if it wero 
adopted a civilian would have to be ap- 
pointed as Controller General. The Board, 
however, ignored that Report altogether, 
and laid down the strict and rigid rule 
that the Controller must be a naval officer. 
Now, what he (Mr. Seely) contended for 
was, that all the ability to be found in the 
country should be made available for the 
public service, and that the best man 
should be appointed Controller, whether he 
were a naval officer or a civilian. Admiral 
Walker, who had filled that position, when 
examined before the Commission, stated 
that though he was supposed to be re- 
sponsible for a ship being properly adapted 
in all its parts, he was really guided by 
his officers; and Lord Clarence Paget re- 
marked that the Controller not being a 
practical man must necessarily be guided 
by the officers under him. The recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners was evi- 
dently in accordance with common sense ; 
yet the Duke of Somerset told the Com* 
mittee of 1861 that there were a thousand 
reasons against a civilian being Controller. 
He only, however, stated one, which he 
probably thought the strongest, leaving 
the 999 locked up in his breast, and that 
reason was that all the fittings, ventilation, 
stowage, and comfort of a ship were under 
his superintendence, and that a naval offi- 
cer would be better able to look after those 
things than a civilian, One would have 
supposed that the speed, strength, and 
offensive and defensive power of a vessel 
were the matters of primary importance ; 
and he (Mr. Seely) submitted, moreover, 
that even the points to which the noble 
Duke gave priority would be as well at- 
tended to by a civilian as by a naval 
officer. The noble Duke scemed to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the man who 
used a thing must necessarily be the best 
man to make it; but according to such 
logic everybody ought to be his own archi- 
tect and his own shoemaker. Moreover, 
naval officers had not been particularly 
successful with regard to these very de- 
tails ; for Rear Admiral G. Elliot, who in- 
formed the Commitee of 1861 that ships’ 
fittings were very defective, and that two 
years previously a Committee over which 
he presided had unanimously reported 
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‘*strongly condemning the dangerous po- 
sition of the magazines, and referring to 
previous reports of the same description,” 
and he attributed the disregard by the 
Admiralty of this and former reports of 
the same character “ to be entirely owing 
to the constitution of the Board, in- 
cluding the Controller’s office.’” Another 
rule insisted on by the Admiralty was that 
the person filling the office ought to be 
frequently changed, and the reason given 
by the Duke of Somerset was that he 
ought not to remain in office more than 
seven or eight years, certainly not more than 
ten, because with the change there was 
more probability of improvements being 
effected. Yet the noble Duke acknow- 
ledged that it was undesirable to change 
the heads of departments, such as the 
store-keeper, in a similar manner, for that 
this would put them completely in the 
hands of their chief clerks. Now, surely 
the same objection applied to the Control- 
ler, and if he were an efficient officer the 
longer he remained in the service — of 
course with certain limitations—the better 
would he be able to fulfil is duties, It 


was much more difficult, too, to obtain a 
competent successor for so important a 
post, than for that of Storekeeper General. 


The test of good management being the 
production of articles of the best quality 
at a reasonable cost, a Controller who knew 
his business instead of being opposed to 
improvement would be anxious to adopt 
every real improvement in order to make 
his vessels as powerful and effective as 
possible. It might be said that he had 
assistants, such as the Chief Constructor, 
but knowledge ought to proceed from the 
higher to the lower officers, and not from 
the lower to the higher. With regard to 
the Controller, one important part of his 
duty was the visiting and the manage- 
ment of the dockyards; but the Duke 
of Somerset in Report 1860, p. 22, said, 
“It is impossible for the Controller to 
leave London,”’ his business requiring his 
daily attention in London. It might be 
asked what assistance the Controller re- 
ceived. As the Royal Commissioners re- 
ported that he was responsible for the work 
in the yards it might be supposed he 
would have the power of appointing the 
best men he could get ; and in their Report 
they expressed the opinion that as the 
Controller was responsible he ought to have 
the power (subject to the approval of the 
Minister) of appointing the Superintendents 
of the dockyards, who were the instruments 


Mr. Seely 
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for carrying out his instructions. The 
Board of Admiralty, however, paid no at- 
tention to this recommendation; and the 
Duke of Somerset, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commissioners, expressed an 
opinion that it would be a great misfortune 
so far to place the Superintendents under 
the Controller. They were, he said, now 
able to communicate with the First Lord 
or any other member of the Board, and 
that was to some extent a check upon the 
Controller. Now, as the Superintendents 
were the agents of the Controller, this ap- 
peared to be scarcely fair and generous— 
such a course would not be pursued by men 
of business. The Board of Admiralty had 
never carried out the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, and insisted that the 
Superintendent should be a naval officer. 
The Duke of Somerset gave as a reason for 
this that the captain of every ship fitted out 
wanted some alterations, and a naval officer 
could best understand what was wanted. 
It was rather alibel upon the naval profes- 
sion to say that every captain wanted some 
alteration to be made in the fitting out of 
his ship. He did not believe that every 
naval officer would demand such alterations, 
nor did he believe that a naval officer in 
the position of the Superintendent was the 
best person to protect the public. No 
doubt, there was a master shipwright, a 
master smith, and other head officers, who 
could assist the Superintendent, if a naval 
officer, in shipbuilding ; but the Superin- 
tendent having no practical knowledge 
could not decide, for instance, between 
the master shipwright and the master engi- 
neer if they differed. Some of these offi- 
cers were exceedingly clever, and what was 
wanted was a head—some one to whom 
they could appeal jf they differed. Sir 
Michael Seymour stated that when he was 
Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard in 
1854 certain works were in abeyance for 
ten years in consequence of a disagreement 
between the dockyard authorities and the 
Board of Works. Practically, the Super- 
intendents were changed every two or 
three years, before it was possible for them 
to become interested in the efficiency of 
their dockyard, and the results were disas- 
trous. If a manufacturer well acquainted 
with his business left it for six or eight 
months he had some difficulty in taking 
up the thread of his work; and still 
more difficult was it for a Superinten- 
dent to become acquainted with what was 
passing in a dockyard with which he had 
little or no direct acquaintance. There 
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were six Lords of the Admiralty, who had 
no practical knowledge; one Controller, 
who could not leave London; and one 
Superintendent, who knew even less than 
the Controller. Was it likely that a busi- 
ness so superintended could answer? Would 
any Member of that House get up and 
defend the system on which dockyard 
management was conducted ? Would any 
manufacturer or man of business defend 
such a system? The country was gradu- 
ally getting rid of Boards. The India 
Board and the Ordnance Board had been 
swept away, and the general feeling of the 
country was against them. There was no 
public Department on which so many 
Committees had sat as the Admiralty. In 
1859 a Committee to inquire if any im- 
provement could be made in dockyards was 
appointed by the Lords of the Admiralty. 
It consisted of Rear Admiral Smart, Mr. 
Chatfield, master shipwright ; Mr. Andrew 
Murray, chief engineer ; Mr. Robert Laws, 
storekeeper ; and Mr. Robert Bowman, 
civil engineer. This Committee examined 
173 witnesses, 172 of whom were or had 
been paid officials of the Admiralty, and 
only one an independent witness, In 


August, 1859, they reported—the only 
dissenting member of the Committee being 


Mr. Chatfield— 


“ The Committee feel from their own observa- 

tions that the remark made in the circular, issued 
by the Board, in February, 1847, that ‘ the quan- 
tity of work done in the dockyards is below the 
standard of well-conducted private establishments ’ 
is still applicable ; and it was evident to the Com- 
mittee that before this can be remedied material 
alteration will require to be made in the system 
under which the works in the dockyards are con- 
dueted. There wasan apathy and want of activity 
and energy pervading many of the supervising 
officers, and many of the men, apparent in the 
dockyards, and that no code of rules for the ma- 
nagement of such large bodies of men can be 
made so complete as to enable an inefficient or 
inactive professional officer at the head of a de- 
partment to carry it on properly, as if they were 
‘personally supervised by an active, energetic, 
practical officer.’ ” 
A Royal Commission was afterwards ap- 
pointed to inquire into the control and 
management of the dockyards. They exa- 
mined seventy witnesses, all of whom were 
or had been officials, except two. They 
reported—and he (Mr. Seely) had adopted 
that portion of their Report— 

“We regret to state that, in our opinion, the 
control and management of the dockyards is in- 
efficient, and that the inefficiency may be attri- 
buted to the following causes :—1. The constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty ; 2. The defective 
organization of the subordinate departments ; 3. 
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The want of clear and well-defined responsibility ; 
4. The absence of any means, both now and in 
times past, of effectually checking expenditure, 
from the want of accurate accounts.” _ 

Well, notwithstanding the general opinion 
throughout the country—notwithstanding 
that the system had been condemned by 
the Reports of Committees, and by the 
opinion of men of business, still, if the 
Admiralty would point to results, and say 
“‘we challenge you on the results,” that 
would be something. But this was just 
what the Admiralty could not do. Year 
after year there were complaints of the 
accounts, next that the work was expen- 
sive, and thirdly that the fleet was ineffi- 
cient. What reason could there be for all 
this delay in the accounts? He admitted 
there were certain principles recognised in 
keeping accounts, and they might be made 
perfect as regarded all the practical issues 
involved without waiting for six or seven 
years. Sir James Graham, who was exa- 
mined before the Committee of 1861, 
said— 

“Tam perfectly satisfied—as I stated the other 

day after hearing the Duke of Somerset’s evi- 
dence (the Duke both admitting the necessity of 
these accounts and of placing them under the sole 
direction of the Accountant General)--that it is 
quite competent to frame a form of accounts, and 
that the evil would be remedied under the existing 
system in six months. I do not believe there is 
any difficulty in doing it.” 
Since then six years had nearly elapsed, 
and yet they were told that the accounts 
would be better ‘next year.” Again, 
in the same Report, another opinion of Sir 
James Graham was thus given— 

“TI am assured by Sir Richard Bromley and 
Mr. Anderson, who are the highest living autho- 
rities, in my humble judgment, with respect to 
accounts, that there is no difficulty in so forming 
accounts upon the principle of double entry so 
that at once, year by year, Parliament may be 
told what has been spent in the building of any 
gunboat, in the building of any three-decker, in 
the making of any dock, or in the repair of any 
quay. And the account will be imperfect unless 
every kind of charge which a shipowner would 
bring to book is carried to account. An account 
misrepresenting values is infinitely more danger- 
ous than no account at all ; an imperfect account, 
in my humble judgment, is infinitely worse than 
none.” 

And the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
John Pakington) stated before the same 
Commission in 1861— 

“If the accounts were kept so as to show the 
exact cost of ships a competition in economy 
would be established between the different yards 
which would be of great benefit to ler Majesty’s 
service.” 


Now, though he (Mr. Seely) admitted that 
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the accounts had been improved, they were 
still very imperfect. Before 1865 the 
gentlemen having the management of the 
accounts actually omitted to charge in the 
cost of building ships the very wages of 
the foremen of the smiths, millwrights, 
ropemakers, caulkers, sailmakers, riggers, 
painters, joiners, &c., engaged in building 
them, as well as rent, taxes, the cost of 
surveys and valuations, and other items. 
Thus about £2,000,000 was omitted from 
account of cost of ships from 1860 to 1863. 
They even now denied that the pensions 
to artificers formed part of the cost of 
ships, when, as everybody knew, the wages 
paid were lower in consequence of those 
pensions. It was now admitted in prin- 
ciple that interest should be charged ; but 
what a farce was the manner in which 
they had carried that out! The sum of 
£46,398 in 1864-5 for the first time 
was put down for interest. They ad- 


mitted that they had upwards of £5,000,000 
worth of stores; and was it not a fair esti- 
mate to put down £5,000,000 more for 
buildings, plant, machinery, and works 
for ships in progress? If so, they had 
£10,000,000 of money, on which £46,398, 
or not one-half per cent, was charged as 


interest for last year. It was the practice 
of men of business to charge 5 per cent 
interest on plant and buildings, 5 per cent 
additional as interest for depreciation of 
buildings, and 10 per cent for depreciation 
of machinery. An analogous rule to that 
was adopted in the case of the Army, so 
that there was the practice of a Public 
Department from which the dockyard au- 
thorities might take example. He main- 
tained that it was complete nonsense 
to charge £46,000 as interest upon 
£10,000,000, as though it covered all the 
depreciation of plant and buildings. Apart 
from this, however, they had not yet got 
what Sir James Graham said they ought 
to get-—namely, the cost of building every 
ship and gunboat. True, they had got the 
wages and the materials in each yard; but 
a large number of incidental expenses were 
lumped together from all the yards, and 
then divided pro rata over all the ships 
built in all the yards, The result was that 
any particular yard which might be econo- 
mically managed as to its incidental ex- 
penses received no credit for it; whereas 
a yard which had an extravagant expendi- 
ture of that kind, as was the case at 
Portsmouth, got less than its true share of 
this branch of cost set down toit. Was 
that a clear and accurate mode of render- 
Mr. Seely 
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ing accounts? The fact was officials dis- 
liked these incidental charges. The Duke 
of Somerset seemed to have a particular 
objection to them. He would assume that 
the speech made in another place the other 
day, and a pamphlet which had been widely 
circulated on that subject, both proceeded 
from the same author. Now, at page 57 
of that pamphlet it was said— 

‘*The misunderstanding which has already 

sprung up in the public mind from an erroneous 
view of these accounts will render it necessary to 
re-consider the mode in which the expenditure of 
the dockyards is now brought to account so far 
as relates to ‘ incidental expenses.’ ” 
He trusted the House would carefully 
watch the consequences that might ensue. 
They might get rid of the system of put- 
ting these ‘incidental expenses ’’ into the 
account, and not get rid of having to pay 
for them. They might even have to pay 
more for them, when they were no longer 
presented as a separate item. He hoped it 
would not be thought that he was out of 
order if he referred to what had been said 
in ‘‘another place” as to the cost of the 
navy. In his speech the other night, the 
noble Duke said— 

‘‘We also built by contract vessels at an ex- 
pense of about £7,000,000.” 

And in the pamphlet, at page 25, this was 
stated— 

“The portion of the £17,000,000 which was 
actually paid for vessels built by contract, and for 
the purchase of steam machinery, may at once be 
struck off from any question of dockyard manage- 
ment. Nearly £7,000,000 was paid for vessels 
built by contract and for the purchase of steam 
machinery. Excluding, then, £7,000,000 
paid for contract work and purchases from the 
£17,000,000, there remains £10,000,000 expended 
in wages and materials.” 

Now, he (Mr. Seely) wanted to show the 
House that there was not £7,000,000 paid 
for vessels built by contract and for steam 
machinery, and that there was considerably 
more than £10,000,000 expended in wages 
and materials, according to the very figures 
put forward in that pamphlet. The total 
sum voted in six years for vessels built by 
contract and for purchasing steam machi- 
nery was put down at £7,296,802 ; 
but the total sum expended was only 
£6,255,886 ; and it was therefore rather 
incorrect to say it was about £7,000,000. 
And in the appendix to the pamphlet—a 
part of it which few people probably 
would read—there was this statement at 
page 79:-—Labour at home and abroad, 
£6,971,143; materials used in shipbuild- 
ing, about £1,000,000 per annum for six 
years, or £6,000,000 altogether. These 
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and there was a difference, therefore, of 
£2,971,143, as compared with the state- 
ment put forth in the body of the pamphlet, 
that about £10,000,000 were expended 
for wages and materials. There was ano- 
ther remark calling for notice—to the effect 
that vast sums were spent for police and 
schools. The object of the noble writer 
was to show that the public dockyards 
were placed at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with private yards on account of 
these two items. If, however, they paid 
so large a sum to the police for watch- 
ing their property, what was there in the 
organization of the public yards which 
rendered that necessary more than in the 
ease of private yards? With regard to 
schools, the whole sum paid for them in 
the seven dockyards at home and the two 
abroad in six years amounted only to 
£26,772, or about £2,462 per annum. 
The object of the noble Duke’s observa- 
tions in another place evidently was to run 
down private yards and elevate the public 
yards ; and he must confess his great re- 
gret that his Grace should have ventured 
to speak in the terms he had done of an 
hon. Friend of his and a Member of that 
House. To say the least, those observa- 
tions were very ungenerous and in very 
bad taste. Whatever might have been 
the misfortunes, or even the faults, of 
the hon. Member for Bristol (Sir Mor- 
ton Peto), at any rate he had done 
that which many Members of that House 
had not done, and perhaps never would do 
—he had conferred in his time a great 
public service on this country. During 
the Crimean war, when there was almost a 
deadlock between Balaklava and Sebasto- 
pol, who was the man that came forward 
to relieve our army from that deadlock ? 
It was his hon. Friend, then the Member 
for Finsbury, who went to the Secretary 
for War and suggested to him that it 
would be very possible to lay down a rail- 
way; that he would willingly do that free 
of any profit, and put his whole plant at 
the service of the Government. That 


offer was almost immediately accepted, 
and he need scarcely say what was the 


result. But that was not all. A question 
was raised whether his hon. Friend could 
perform that and still keep his seat, even 
although he was not going to receive any 
profit. He resigned his seat for Finsbury ; 
he did so in order to do some good to his 
country, and although thereby no benefit 
was to accrue to himself. Therefore, it 
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was exceedingly ungenerous for a person 
in the position of the noble Duke to speak 
of him as he had done when his fortunes 
had become clouded. He (Mr. Seely) 
would not weary the House by repeating 
the statements which he had on former 
occasions made to show that the cost of 
vessels built in Her Majesty’s dockyards 
was very much larger than that incurred 
for those constructed by private firms. He 
had then pointed out that eleven ships had 
cost £475,825 for repairs, according to 
the Admiralty given cost, but that if the 
items omitted which a private firm would 
add were reckoned, such as wages of fore- 
men, rent, interest, d&c., the real cost of 
the repairs would be about £610,000; 
whereas eleven similar new vessels could 
be purchased at the rate of £33 per ton 
and £55 per horse-power for about 
£477,000, or these repairs cost more than 
new vessels by £133,000. He would, in the 
next place, advert to some remarks which 
he had made last Session with regard to 
the cost of repairing certain boats. The 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had charged him with ex- 
treme exaggeration because of those re- 
marks, although he was good enough to 
acquit him of intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, and had solemnly told him that a 
Member of that House ought, before he 
brought such accusations, to be very care- 
ful about his facts. He (Mr. Seely) had 
stated, amongst other examples then given, 
that at Portsmouth in 1864-5 one 25 feet 
cutter had been repaired at a cost of £66, 
when she could have been bought built new 
and fitted for about £30; but the right 
hon. Baronet had charged him with having 
substituted three for one. Heshould, how- 
ever, quote from the Returns which he had 
moved for in consequence of the First 
Lord’s contradiction of his (Mr. Seely’s) 
statements, which gave the cost and the 
rate book price of building and repairing 
the boats in Her Majesty’s dockyards for 
1864-5, and ask the House whether in the 
statements which he had made he had or 
had not been guilty of extreme exaggera- 
tion. From the document to which he 
referred it appeared (Return 505, Boats, p. 
32, line 8) that the dockyard given cost 
of repairing one 25 feet cutter was 
£50 11s. 7d., and if to that amount were 
added £21 18s. 5d., which would be about 
the same percentage for incidental and 
omitted charges that the last published 
accounts of the Admiralty showed, was 
added to the cost of ships, including the 
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boats when the accounts were finally made 
up at Somerset House—namely, 43} per 
cent—the cost of repairing the boat in 
question would be found to be £72, as 
against £30, for which sum he maintained 
she could have been purchased newly built, 
including the cost of £7 10s. for her fitting, 
£22 10s. being the price at which the 
Admiralty purchase 25 feet cutters, and 
£7 10s. being the dockyard rate book price 
for fitting a 25 feet cutter, as is stated in 
Return No. 505, p. 32, line 8. He also 
stated that eighty-three boats had been 
repaired at Portsmouth which it would 
have been better to have burnt ; and the 
Returns to which he referred fully sup- 
ported that statement, inasmuch as new 
ones could have been bought for about the 
same sum. Again, it appeared from those 
Returns that the repair of sixty-three boats 
in 1864-5 had cost (Dockyard figures) 
£2,505 at Portsmouth, which, if the per- 
centage he had before indicated were 
added to it, would amount to £3,590, 
whereas they could have been purchased 
built new for £2,890. He should next 
trouble the House with a few indivi- 
dual instances copied from the Returns in 
question. At page 32, line 4, it would be 
seen that the repairs of a 26 feet cutter 
at Portsmouth Dockyard cost £56 19s., 
the real cost, including the items as given 
in Return 54, page 70, being £81, while she 
might have been bought built new for 
£27 6s. Again, a 25 feet cutter was set 
down as having cost £57, which could be 
bought built new for £2210s. A 23 feet 
cutter, it further appeared, cost £60, 
which might have been bought built new 
for £20 14s. ; a 30 feet gig £73, which 
might have been bought built new for £22 ; 
a 24 feet gig, £51, which might have been 
bought built new for £17 12s.; anda 25 
fect whaleboat, £53—he included in each 
ease the percentage—which might have 
been bought for £19 3s. 4d. From page 
19 of the Returns it appeared that the cost 
of fitting four 27 feet whaleboats at De- 
vonport, being all that were fitted, was 
£38 13s. 7d., while the rate book price of 
fitting amounted to £26 8s. At Chatham, 
two 27 feet whaleboats, all that were fitted, 
cost £41 Js. 3d. to fit, while the rate 
book price was £13 4s., Chatham’s cost 
of fitting being double that of Devonport. 
Again, to take a particular example, at 
Chatham the cost of fitting once 27 feet 
whaleboat was £20 12s. 3d., as against 
the rate book price £6 12s.; whilst at 
Devonport, fitting a 27 feet whaleboat 
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cost only £5 18s. 9d., rate price £6 12s., 
or Chatham fourfold Devonport. At De- 
vonport, six 24 feet gigs, all that were 
fitted, cost to fit £34 17s. 8d., the rate book 
price being £34 4s., showing that the 
fitting could be done for that money ; 
whilst at Chatham two 24 feet gigs, all 
that were fitted, cost to fit £30 13s. 5d., 
rate book price being £11 14s. 8d., or 
Chatham three or fourfold as much as 
Devonport. Having said thus much with 
respect to the boats, he should trouble 
the House with one or two items from the 
Accounts for 1863-4. He was obliged to 
go back to that year, for those for the last 
were so condensed that he was unable to 
criticize them. From the Return ‘ Dock- 
yards and Steam Factories No. 379,” for 
1863-4, under the head of ‘‘ roperies ac- 
counts,” he found that the cost at Chat- 
ham, Portsmouth, and Devonport was 
£322,863, while the rate book value and 
the price charged to the ships for these 
materials was only £279,825, so that there 
was an excess of cost over rate of £43,038, 
and £43,038 too little charged to the ships 
for these items, if they came into any ships’ 
accounts before 1864-5. Again, he found 
that at Portsmouth 2613 toas of Riga 
tarred yarns cost £13,704, while the rate 
book value, or the price charged to the ship, 
was £10,532, the excess being £3,172. 
At Portsmouth, also, it appeared that three 
Dantzie topsail-yards, 15 inch diameter, 
cost £434, the rate book price being £150, 
so that the charge to the ship was £284 
too little, and the cost was 190 per cent 
above rate. Yet at Devonport six Dantzic 
and red pine yards, 15} inches, cost only 
£263, the rate price being £264, or Ports- 
mouth’s cost is nearly threefold that of 
Devonport. As furnishing another in- 
stance of mismanagement in our dock- 
yards, he had last year mentioned that 
our dockyards had been paved with cold- 
blast pig iron made fifty or 100 years ago, 
before the hot-blast process was invented, 
and which iron had, before the introduction 
of steam vessels, been used in sailing ships 
as iron ballast ; but the Duke of Somerset, 
speaking on the subject in “ another place,”’ 
was reported to have said that, considering 
the smallness of the amount involved, a 


Resolution. 


great deal too much had been made of the 


matter. Now, he had no doubt that he 
and the noble Duke might differ in their 
estimate of what was a small or a large 
amount. The question was a relative one ; 
but whether 35,225 tons of iron ballast, 
costing and being now worth £184,931, 
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should or should not have been laid down 
in the dockyards as paving, when the very 
best granite or other paving could have 
been bought and laid down for a tenth of 
the value of the iron, was a matter with 
respect to which the taxpayer could hardly 
be assumed to be indifferent. He had 
also mentioned another point, and that was 
that since 1842 Messrs. Brown, Lenox 
and Co. had been paid for anchors some- 
thing like £170,000 above the average 
prices at which four first-claes firms had 
offered to make exactly similar anchors, 
subject to exactly the same tests as those 
supplied by Brown, Lenox and Co. The 
accounts had for a series of years been im- 
rfect, and were not perfect yet. Accounts, 
Lavwsek were but a means to an end, and 
though the work in the dockyards might 
be very expensive, yet, if we had an efficient 
fiect, the country would not be inclined to 
grudge the expenditure. In the Committee 
of 1861 Admiral Bowles stated, in his evi- 
dence on the Syrian question in 1840— 

“That the French Admiral, who had an equal 

force with ourselves, soon found out how weakly 
our ships were manned, and how badly they ma- 
neuvred, and he wrote to hisGovernment. . . 
for permission to attack the English fleet, saying 
that he would answer for obtaining a complete 
victory.” 
And Admiral Bowles further said that, 
according to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Charles Napier, the fleet sent to the Baltic 
in 1854 was ‘‘ the worst fleet ever sent to 
sea by Great Britain since our naval history 
commenced ;” and Sir John Pakington 
stated that— 

“The French went ahead of us in 1852 in the 
application of steam power to the larger and 
heavier class of ships, and again went consider- 
ably ahead of us in the invention and application 
of armour-covered ships. Of course I may be 
wrong ; but it is my opinion that if you had not 
had a Board of Admiralty, and had had a Minister 
with concentrated responsibility, with the feeling 
that everything done or left undone would be 
visited upon him, the French would not have gone 
ahead of us as they did, either with respect to the 
application of steam to line-of-battle ships or the 
adoption of the invention of armour-covered ships.” 
And he afterwards said he did not blame 
any particular Minister, but the system ; 
and went on to say— 

“That in the late American war in 1814 we 
kept our frigates at 1,100 or 1,200 tons, until the 
Americans built ships which we could not cope 
with.” 


And concluded by saying— 

“TI think it is perfectly fair to attribute these 
humiliating facts to the inherent weakness in the 
system of administering the affairs of the navy by 
a Board.” 
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Sir John Pakington says the practice was 
to order three ships of the line a year, but 
only two had been completed ; that in ten 
years thirty-seven were ordered, but only 
twenty-five built—there being a deficiency 
of twelve, or above one per year. The 
deficiency in frigates also was fourteen. 
Then, as late as last Session, the right 
hon. Baronet had stated that our Reserves 
were very deficient ; and he (Mr. Seely) 
would corroborate that by a single fact 
which had been communicated to him on 
the highest authority. He was told that 
there was not a single vessel which could 
be sent to the African station when the ves- 
sel on that station had remained there longer 
than she ought to have done. That vessel 
came home in October, but no vessel could 
be found to supply her place, and she could 
not be repaired till the end of January. 
Now, it should be borne in mind that the 
rate of mortality on the African stations 
was very high indeed. In the Mediterra- 
nean it was 9-5 per 1,000; on the North 
American Station 7:‘9 per 1,000; on the 
East Coast of America 14°5 per 1,000 ; 
and on the West Coast of Africa 23-8 per 
1,000. There was one other point which 
he desired to bring under the notice of the 
House. In the early part of the year 
1863 the then Controller General of the 
Coastguard saw that in the Estimates of 
that year 500 additional men had been 
voted for the Coastguard service. He had 
not been consulted on the subject, and was 
not aware that there was any necessity for 
these men. He accordingly instituted in- 
quiries in his office, but could not find any 
one who knew anything about the matter. 
Then he wrote to the Board of Customs, 
but they also knew nothing about it. He 
next spoke or wrote to the Accountant 
General, but the only reply he received 
was that the Admiralty had given the order 
for the additional men. In 1862-3 there 
were 3,850 men voted for the Coastguard ; 
their pay was £172,044; there were 1,150 
civilians, with pay amounting to £72,274 
—the total number of men being 5,000, 
and the total amount of pay £244,318. 
In 1863-4 the figures were as follows :— 
Men, 4,500; pay, £199,047; civilians, 
1,000 ; pay, £62,921 ; total men, 5,500 ; 
total pay, £261,968. The figures in 
1864-5 were: — Men, 4,000; pay, 
£173,739; civilians, 950; pay, £60,044 ; 
total men, 4,950; total pay, £233,783. 
Now, it was evident that this Department 
did not want the additional 500 men they 
asked for, because they did not take them 
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on the next year. It was fortunate that, 
though the House in 1863-4 voted the pay 
for the additional 500 men, they did not 
vote the money requisite to find them in 
lodging and house-rent. When the Con- 
troller General pointed out this cireumstance 
the answer he received was that the error 
could not be rectified till the following year. 
The only other matter with which he should 
trouble the House showed the want of any 
well-defined responsibility in the present 
system. It wasa return of the quantity of 
steel or chilled iron shot or shell on board 
Her Majesty’s ship Favourite, which sailed 
last spring to protect British vessels on the 
North American coast. It would be in 
the recollection of many hon. Members 
that it was thought last spring that possibly 
there might be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the United States and England re- 
specting the fisheries, and the United States 
sent an iron-clad fleet to protect their fish- 
ing vessels, whereupon the destination of 
the Favourite, which was under orders to 
proceed to the Pacific, was changed, and 
she was directed to go to the North Ame- 
rican coast. Well, the Return which he 
moved for was to the following effect :— 

“1, When last sailed from England to North 
America ?—April 24, 1866. 

“2. Had she any steel or chilled iron shot or 
shell on board ?—None. 

“3, Have any steel or chilled iron shot or shell 
been since sent to her; and, if so, how many, and 
when ?—None have been sent ; but 1,539 chilled 
shot for 7-inch guns have been issued to Halifax 
for the land service, and they could on an emer- 
gency be made available for the Favourite. 

‘*4. If none have been sent, is it intended to 
send any, and when ?—Steel shot and shell for the 
Favourite will probably be ready in about the 
second week in September, and they will then be 
shipped to Halifax.” 


Now, this was a very serious thing, for if 
this vessel had met with an enemy and had 
not a single steel or chilled iron shot or 
shell on board she must have been taken. 
On whomsoever the responsibility might 
rest, it was clear that somewhere or other 
there had been a grave dereliction of duty. 
In conclusion, he thanked the House for 
the indulgence they had extended to him, 
and would simply ask them to give effect 
to the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Resolution. 

Mr. AtpeRMAN LUSK seconded the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the con- 
trol and management of the Dockyards is ineffi- 
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cient, and that the inefficiency may be attributed 
to the following causes :— 
w.. The constitution of the Board of Admi- 

Y; 

2nd. The defective organization of the subor- 
dinate de ents ; 

3rd. The want of clear and well-defined re- 
sponsibility.”—(.Mr. Seely.) 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
hon. Member for Lincoln has imposed upon 
me a somewhat difficult task, but I will 
endeavour to reply to what has fallen 
from him as candidly and fairly as I 
ean. Where I think the hon. Gentle- 
man is right I will fairly acknowledge 
it; but if I express an opinion that he 
has fallen into error, I feel assured the 
hon. Gentleman will not think I intend 
any disrespect towards him. In the first 
place, I wish for a moment to refer to 
what has been said with respect to the 
evidence which I gave before the Com- 
mittee of 1861 as to the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty. The hon. Gentleman 
has made quotations from the evidence 
showing the opinion I then ventured to ex- 
press, and I am bound to state that I do not 
in the least degree recede from any opi- 
nion which I then stated. But I ask the 
House and the hon. Gentleman to consider 
the circumstances of difficulty, and I may 
say of responsibility, under which that 
evidence was given. I was one of the five 
First Lords of the Admiralty who were 
examined. The Duke of Somerset was first 
called. He was followed by Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir Francis Baring, and Sir Charles 
Wood. I was the last of those witnesses 
called, and, excepting the Duke of Som- 
erset, I was the person who had held that 
office for the shortest period. All the other 
Lords had given evidence in favour of the 
existing constitution of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. Placed as I was in the witness-box 
on that occasion, of course I had only to 
give frank and truthful answers to the 
questions to which I was for three days ex- 
posed. I could only do that which I did— 
state the impression made on my mind dur- 
ing my short experience as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. I have not in the least changed 
the opinions which I then expressed. I[ 
do still think that for the administration of 
a great Department, a Board is a clumsy 
machine, I still think that from the cen- 
stitution of that Board there is an ab- 
sence of that direct responsibility which 
ought to exist in a great Department, and 
I cannot say that I think the constitu- 
tion and the working of that machine is 
satisfactory, or well adapted to the dis- 
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charge of the important and difficult duties 
which devolve upon the authority which 
may be intrusted with the administration 
of the navy. I must remind the House 
that this was not the first occasion on 
which I have been led to question the con- 
stitution of one of our great Departments. 
When I had the honour of holding the office 
of Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, I also filled that of Secretary of 
State for War. It was a most inconve- 
nient combination, and I stated my convic- 
tion, both in public and in private, that if 
a war should arise and a time of pressure 
should come it would be impossible to pro- 
ceed satisfactorily under such an arrange- 
ment. That prediction was verified ; the 
Crimean war came, and under the pressure 
of the war the Government of the day saw 
the inconvenience and impracticability of 
that constitution of the War Office, and 
found it necessary to make a change. I 
have referred to the fact for this reason, 
to show the House how difficult it is to 
effect a change in any one of our great 
Departments. Although the pressure was 
so great and the change was necessary, 
yet from the time of the Crimean war to a 
year ago, it could hardly be said that the 


new arrangement of the War Office had 


been completed. It took many years to 
effect the change. After the avowal I have 
made as to the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty, I am therefore not insensible 
of the difficulty which would attend an 
extensive change in that Department. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman may ask—If 
these are your views why have you not 
proposed to carry out those views by some 
practical change? My answer is this :-—I 
have only been in office six months, and 
during that time I have had before me 
the question of the dockyards, and the 
state of the Navy, and my Colleagues have 
been engaged in considering the great 
question of the representation of the peo- 
ple. Therefore, | think, I cannot be open 
to censure if up to this moment I have 
thought it would be imprudent and unwise 
to introduce the subject to my Colleagues, 
and to press it upon their attention. 
If I continue to hold the office which 
I now hold, without giving any pro- 
mise, I may say that so strong is my 
conviction that the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty is not convenient—is 
not profitable to the public service, that 
probably I may hereafter consult my Col- 
eagues as to whether some change may 


not be desirable. The hon. Gentleman 
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has adverted to several subjects which 
occupied his speech in the House last 
Session, and which he again touched upon 
in a speech addressed to his constituents 
at Lincoln. When he spoke last year, [ 
endeavoured to meet him with perfect fair- 
ness. It would have been presumption on 
my part to offer a detailed answer on all 
the subjects then brought forward by him. 
But the undertaking into which I did 
enter, and which I have endeavoured to 
redeem, was that I would, during the re- 
cess, give my attention to an _investi- 
gation of the various facts which he 
had brought forward. Amongst these 
there was none that startled me more, 
that startled the public more—none that 
took me more entirely by surprise, than 
the statement with regard to the iron 
ballast in our dockyards, which has since 
gone by the name of ‘‘Seely’s pigs.”’ I 
said I would investigate that statement, 
and it may be satisfactory to the hon. 
Member to know that, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there was nothing 
unfair or untrue in the statements that 
he made. I really regarded him almost 
as a visionary when he came to my room 
at the Admiralty, accompanied by the hon. 
Members for Oldham and Stockport, and 
was told by the hon. Member for Oldham 
that he would repave the dockyards with 
anything I liked, and give me £100,000 
for this ballast. I thought, to use a com- 
mon phrase, they were chaffing me on the 
subject, and that they could not be serious. 
But I believe there was no exaggeration in 
the matter. On the contrary, I am told 
that if I had accepted that offer, those who 
made it would have made an excellent bar- 
gain. The course which the Admiralty 
adopted was this :— We called upon a house 
of the highest repute in Birmingham to 
make a selection of these iron pigs and 
analyse them for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their real merit and market value, and 
requested them to report thereon. Messrs. 
Ryland occupied a considerable portion of 
time in making these experiments, and at 
length made a report stating that the iron 
consists of an unusual number of different 
sorts, I think ten or twelve, that two of 
these sorts were inferior; but that the 
remainder were valuable, provided they 
were sold to the parties whose purposes 
they would suit. It has been said that 
the Duke of Somerset spoke of the 
iron as being of inferior value. I believe 
the explanation is this :—The Admiralty 
had from time to time endeavoured to sell 
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this iron, but they could never succeed in 
obtaining a proper price, and Messrs. 
Ryland said— 

“If you take this iron into the public market, 
and endeavour tosell it, you would get comparatively 
nothing for it, because it varies so much in de- 
scription ; it will only fetch its real and proper 
value when it is sold in a special market, but if 
carefully selected and sold with judgment and care 
we believe it will realize a considerable price ;” 


indeed, a sum not far from that mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman. The Board of 
Admiralty were not satisfied with that one 
estimate made by Messrs. Ryland, but they 
applied to a gentleman whose name | have 
only to mention to show that he isa person 
of the highest possible authority—I mean 
Dr. Percy, the head of the mineralogical 
department of the Museum of Geology, in 
Jermyn Street. The report of Dr. Perey 
fully concurs with that of Messrs. Ryland. 
He expressed a high opinion of its value. 
The course which the Admiralty propose 
to pursue is this—to follow the advice of 
Messrs. Ryland, to select the iron, and 
then take it into the market, and if they 
sell it to obtain a fund towards strengthen- 
ing the power of the British navy. Ano- 
ther point which was brought forward by 
the hon. Member last Session, and which 
has been again referred to by him to-night, 
is as to what he calls the loss of £170,000 
by the course the Admiralty pursued in 
regard to anchors, and I am unable to say 
that I think the hon. Member entirely right 
on that point. I believe this is one of 
those cases in which, I am sure uninten- 
tionally, the hon. Gentleman has been 
led into a very extravagant statement. He 
told me last year that the Admiralty anchor 
was almost the worst in existence, and 
that the result of an inquiry before a Com- 
mittee was that of eight different descrip- 
tions of anchor the Admiralty anchor was 
. found to be the worst except one. The Ad- 
miralty anchor to which he then referred 
was, however, a different one to that now in 
use, which has been very much altered and 
very much improved in its construction by 
the makers, Messrs. Brown and Lenox. 
The hon. Gentleman arrived at the con- 
clusion that the loss of £170,000 was the 
result of the difference in the price of the 
Admiralty anchor when compared with 
the price of anchors in the open market. 
But there is no price of auchors in the open 
market ; the price depends on the weight 
and manner of manufacture. On coming 
into the office which I now hold, and exa- 
mining into the state and number of anchors 
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in our dockyards, I found that the supply 
of anchors was excessive, and that there 
was in stock a much larger number of 
anchors than there was any necessity to 
maintain, or than was required for the ser- 
vice, and from that time, therefore, we have 
bought no more. Although the contract 
with Messrs. Brown and Lenox still exists, 
I believe it to be in the interests of public 
business that it should be revised and deter- 
mined, although I throw no blame whatever 
on Messrs. Brown and Lenox. The next 
point to which I desire to refer is one to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred in his 
speech at Lincoln, and where, I think, he 
was in error. The hon. Member alluded 
to the great extravagance in the Admi- 
ralty with regard to the manufacture of 
lead, and said he was told that they 
still manufactured sheet lead at a cost 
of 35s., when they could buy it for 5s., 
and the hon. Gentleman was met with 
cries of “shame.” I should be sorry to ery 
shame against the hon. Gentleman ; but if 
there is any ground for shame at all, I am 
afraid it must fall upon him, and not upon 
the Admiralty. I believe that to be a 
complete delusion on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman. I have in my hand an official 
statement from one of the Admiralty offi- 
cers, showing that the representation of the 
Admiralty manufacturing lead at 35s. that 
could be bought for 5s. is completely un- 
true, and that at the lead mills in the 
Chatham yard, for instance, sheet lead, 
calculating the expenditure for labour, costs 
£19 12s. 6d. per ton, while the present 
market price in the open market is £20 10s., 
which is a considerable increase, The same 
thing occurs in other descriptions of lead, 
as for instance, in lead piping, which costs 
at the Chatham yard £21 6s. 2d., against 
£21 10s., the price in the open market. 
I believe the hon. Gentleman has been in- 
duced—I am sure without intention on his 
part—to make a complete misrepresenta- 
tion. I will now refer to a point mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman in his speech at 
Lincoln, and to which he has again referred 
to-night, and where again I believe he has 
been led into a very great and extensive 
error. I refer to the cost of the building 
of our ships. The hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ments to-night were general; but on a former 
occasion his statements were specific, and 
last year he particularly called attention to 
three ships which he had selected—the 
Frederick William, one of our large line- 
of-battle ships, the Brisk, and the Cadmus. 
I shall have to go into some details, for 
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without going into details it would be im- 
possible to vindicate the Admiralty on those 
points where justice and truth require that 
they should be vindicated. The hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the Frederick William 
had cost £281,691, while she might have 
been built, I presume the hon. Gentleman 
meant in a private yard, for £134,413. 
Now, my belief is that it is absolutely 
impossible for the hon. Gentleman to 
verify those statements. I know of no 
process or mode of construing figures by 
which the hon. Gentleman can prove that 
that ship cost £281,000. But—and I beg 
the hon. Gentleman’s attention to this view 
of the matter—I think I have some right 
to complain of his selecting that ship at 
all, because she was not a fair specimen of 
the cost of building an English man-of-war, 
and for this reason. She was laid down 
as a sailing ship, and £84,000 was spent 
to make her a sailing ship, and she was 
afterwards one of the number selected to 
be converted into a screw steam man-of- 
war. An unusually large expense was 


therefore laid out upon her, and I do not 
think it fair for the hon. Gentleman to 
select her, and then, from that selection, 
to fasten upon the Admiralty a charge of 


great extravagance. But I have taken 
pains on this subject, and inquired of 
those most competent to inform me, and 
I cannot make out that the Frederick 
William cost more, including all her 
fittings, sails, masts, and yards, than 
£197,000 ; and I think, under the circum 
stances, that I have some right to say that 
the hon. Gentleman has made a great mis- 
take. One of his other cases was that of 
the Brisk, a smaller ship, which, he said, 
might have been built for £49,321, but 
which had cost in repairs £43,498. I be- 
lieve these figures are all of them entirely 
erroneous, and I am sure of this fact, 
that the Brisk, instead of being built for 
£49,000, really cost, when built, £59,700, 
while her repairs only cost £38,000. I 
rely for my laos upon official informa- 
tion, and I think it is to be regretted 
(assuming that my figures are right, and 
I cannot imagine that they are wrong) 
that the hon. Gentleman should make these 
charges and complaints of extravagance, 
which exeite an outery from one end of the 
country to the other, by means of figures 
which I believe to be entirely erroneous. 
So with respect to the Cadmus, The hon. 
Member said that vessel might have been 
built for £68,000, and that she had cost 
£65,000 for repairs. Here, again, I am 
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told that the facts are totally different, and 
that she actually cost £85,000 when built, 
and her repairs cost only £59,000. Well, 
that shows that in every one of those cases 
the hon. Gentleman has been mistaken. 
I will now turn to another complaint made 
by the hon. Gentleman on several occa- 
sions in this House and elsewhere. In 
his speech at Lincoln he called attention 
to the fact that 14s. 2d. was the cost 
of one article in one of the Government 
yards, while a similar article cost £1 11s. 
in another of our yards. This is only 
one instance out of many in which the 
hon. Gentleman has complained of the ine- 
qualities of cost for similar articles which 
exist in different yards, and I quite ad- 
mit that that is a blot in the manage- 
ment of our dockyards. I will not dwell 
upon that point now, because | will revert 
to the subject before I sit down ; but I may 
say that I think our dockyards ought to be 
so conducted that such great discrepancies 
in price should not occur. I will now re- 
fer to what the hon. Gentleman has said 
both on this and on former occasions with 
regard to the Admiralty accounts ; but I 
shall not trouble the House at much length 
on that point, because those accounts now 
stand in a very different position from that 
in which they stood when I last had the 
honour of holding my present office. That 
improvement in the accounts is due, in my 
opinion, to the steady, persevering, and 
consistent efforts of the late Board of Ad- 
miralty; and I believe that if there are 
two Gentlemen to whom more than to 
others our thanks are due for that im- 
provement, it is tothe hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). That 
improvement formed one of the most im- 
portant portions of the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1860, and it is only due to 
the late Board to say that they lost no 
time in addressing themselves to the sub- 
ject. I will not dwell upon the details of 
the changes that were made in 1860, 1862, 
and 1864, under the auspices of those who 
occupied the office of Civil Lord, but it is 
impossible to deny that great and beneficial 
changes have been effected. I believe the 
hon. Member for Lincoln is right in saying 
that these improvements may yet be carried 
farther; in fact, I believe they have not been 
carried to the extent to which my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Childers), who has had 
so much to do with them, would desire ; but 
the best proof that great improvements have 
been made is found in the fact that the 
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terms of the hon. Member’s (Mr. Seely’s) 
Motion are borrowed word for word from 
the terms of the Commission of 1860, only 
omitting that part which referred to the 
accounts as being no longer applicable. 
Speaking under correction, for I may be 
wrong, I think the hon. Gentleman has 
taken an exaggerated view of the changes 
that ought to be made in the Admiralty 
accounts when he urges again to-night, as 
he has urged continually before, that the 
accounts and proceedings of our dockyards 
ought to be assimilated to the proceedings 
and accounts of private shipbuilding yards. 
Now, I do not believe that that is a sound 
or fair view of these transactions. The 
private shipbuilding yard is conducted for 
the profit of the owner, but Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards are worked for the defence of 
the nation, and for the support of our na- 
tional power. They are altogether on a 
different footing. The private yard is 
worked for profit; the public yard is not 
worked for profit. [Zaughter.] I con- 
gratulate hon. Gentlemen if they find any 
comfort in that remark ; to me it appears 
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writer, a very reasonable and fair view has 
been taken of the subject. In my humble 
opinion that pamphlet is written in terms 
of great fairness and of great moderation, 
and I think it is caleulated to do much 
good, and to remove from the public mind 
much misapprehension. I will read one 
passage from the pamphlet on this subject, 
It says— 

“The primary object of our dockyard estab- 
lishments is not to rival private efforts, or to 
cheapen manufacture, but to secure a large body 
of skilled workmen, and the machinery necessary 
for building and repairing our ships of war. Ifa 
fleet of iron-clad steamers returned to our ports 
after an action at sea, and required repair, would 
the British Government trust to private enter. 
prize ? It would be admirable if the enemy would 
kindly wait while Estimates were asked for and 
obtained, and the repairs then done; but what 
opinion would be passed upon a Government who 
dismantled the dockyards at the demand of manu- 
facturers and economists ?” 

Whoever may be the writer of that pam- 
phlet I entirely concur in the spirit and 
scope of that passage. SinceI have held 
my present office I have given directions that 
the accounts shall be prepared in double 


that there is small room for it. They must | column, and that in one column the real 


know the sense in which I said that our 
public yards were not worked for profit ; 


they are worked for national honour and 


national defence. They differ most essen- 
tially from private yards. In a public yard 
the public, I admit, have a right to expect 
that the most rigid economy shall be prac- 
tised; that the public service shall be carried 
on at the minimum of possible expense ; and 
that there shall be no waste and no mis- 
management. But if you tell me that our 
dockyards are to be worked upon such a 
system as that you can take the whole 
expense of every article in the yard, every 
store or building, and every inch of ground, 
and saddle a share of it upon the cost of 
every ship, you are misleading and deluding 
the public. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to a pamphlet which has been recently 
published, and the authorship of which is 
attributed to the Duke of Somerset, and 
he noticed, somewhat in terms of ridicule, 
the fact that the writer has referred to the 
presence of police in the dockyards. Now, 
private yards do not maintain a police 
foree ; they do not require a school, a 
chapel, and a variety of things which our 
great national establishments are obliged 
to provide. It is unreasonable, therefore, 
to saddle the cost of every ship with a 
share of expenses which are not incurred 
by private yards. I must therefore say 
that in that pamphlet, whoever may be the 
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bond fide cost of material and labour for 
building our ships shall be entered, and, 
in the other, what would be the cost of 
each ship if all these extra charges were 
added, and its own proportion placed to the 
share of each ship. The hon. Gentleman 
also referred to the subject of boats ; but I 
do think it a great misfortune, greatly to 
be regretted, that, while engaged in the 
task, the laudable task he has imposed 
upon himself, he should have taken so little 
pains to verify his statements, and have 
come down to this House, as he did last 
Session, with a statement which seemed— 
I really do not know how to express it con- 
sistently with due courtesy — but which 
was, at all events, so erroneous and exag- 
gerated. In the printed papers from which 
the hon. Gentleman has drawn his infor- 
mation with regard to boats last year, there 
appeared in one line, ‘“ eighty-three boats 
repaired at a cost of £700;” and in the 
next line, ‘‘ 284 boats repaired at a cost of 
£5,600.” The hon. Gentleman, however, 
took the eighty-three from the first line, 
and the £5,600 from the second, added 
them together, and made it appear that 
eighty-three boats were repaired at a cost 
of £5,600, and that, of course, was a very 
grave error. Now, he takes a barge for 
the Royal family and a barge fitted up for 
an admiral, and, giving the prices, holds 
them up as specimens of the cost of ordi- 
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nary boats. This is a matter for great 
regret, and the only result will be that the 
public confidence will be shaken in state- 
ments made under such circumstances. I 
pledged myself last year that I would en- 
deavour to ascertain what were the real 
errors in our dockyard system, and what 
remedies that system might require. I have 
endeavoured to redeem that pledge. I have 
spared no pains in making inquiries, both 
in the dockyards and elsewhere, and the 
conclusion which I have arrived at is 
that in our dockyards the first thing open 
to complaint is a certain laxity in the 
manner in which the whole system is car- 
ried out. I attribute that laxity mainly 
to the facet which we cannot disguise 
—that these are vast establishments car- 
ried on for the most part by persons 
who have no direct pecuniary interest 
involved. In large national establish- 
ments of this deseription it is of neces- 
sity difficult so to shape your system as to 
earry them on with that vigour, energy, 
and close attention to expenditure which 
exists in an establishment where every 
shilling tells in the pockets of the owner. 
I am contemplating measures which I hope 
will cheek this laxity; but one great evil 


—one paramount difficulty with which we 
have to deal, is the want of a better and 


more effective supervision. That I believe 
to be the real remedy, and it is to that, 
above all others, that I have endeavoured 
to direct my attention. Tho plan I pro- 
pose to adopt I will now explain to the 
House. In 1862 the late Board of Admi- 
ralty, under the Duke of Somerset, made 
some changes in the personnel of the staff 
belonging to the dockyards, and certain 
functions of certain officers were changed. 
The officer who had hitherto been called 
the Surveyor of the Navy was thence- 
forth termed the Controller of the Navy. 
But another and more important change 
was also made. The management of the 
finances of the dockyards had previously 
not been conducted in so satisfactory a 
manner as was desirable, having been in 
the hands of the Accountant General, who 
was overwhelmed with more work than he 
could well do, with the dockyard accounts 
in addition to the whole finances of the 
navy. Under those circumstances, the late 
Board of Admiralty appointed a gentle- 
man who was well known to that House 
and the country—namely, Mr. Walker, 
who had been a member of the staff of 
the Accountant General. They appointed 
him to the office of Inspector and Auditor 
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of the Dockyard Accounts. But without 
intending any censure of the late Board of 
Admiralty, I must state that in this mat- 
ter, as it appears to me, they only half did 
their work. The functions of Mr. Walker 
were ill-defined ; he was called Inspector 
of Dockyard Accounts, but he had no real 
authority and no real responsibility, and 
he was placed in a position from which 
the public could derive no security that 
the dockyards would be better managed 
than they had been before his appoint- 
ment. That state of things has gone on 
down to the present moment. When I 
undertook the investigation of this import- 
ant subject, the first question that arose 
in my mind was how we might obtain a 
better and proper supervision. Upon that 
point I took counsel with the present Con- 
troller of the Navy, Admiral Robinson, a 
most able and zealous officer; and I re- 
ceived from him much useful information. 
I asked him whether he was able to 
manage those vast establishments, the 
Royal Dockyards, that being theoretically 
one of the duties attached to the office 
which he held; and he answered at once 
that he was not—that he had various other 
functions to discharge, and that it was im- 
possible he could exercise in that case the 
necessary supervision. I next asked him 
whether he would approve of the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Controller who should, 
under his general authority, look after the 
management of those establishments ; and 
the answer which he gave, after much 
consideration, was, that instead of creat- 
ing the office of a Deputy Controller it 
would, in his opinion, be better to appoint 
an officer who should do that which cannot 
be done at present by Mr. Walker—that 
is to say, who should exercise an effective 
supervision over the whole of the dock- 
yards. That is the course, too, which the 
Board of Admiralty now propose to adopt; 
and we have selected for this purpose Mr. 
Walker, who is, I believe, the most com- 

tent person we could find for the per- 
ormance of such a duty. We intend to 
make him, under a new title, Superinten- 
dent of Dockyard Accounts; we intend 
that he shall give his whole time, aided by 
proper assistants, to the control of the 
working of these establishments, with the 
management and superintendence of the 
great financial expenditure which they in- 
volve; and it is to the action of this 
new officer that I look to put an end to 
that system of which the hon. Member for 
Lincoln has justly complained, under which 
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one charge is incurred in one dockyard and 
another charge in another dockyard, and 
which is incompatible with perfect effi- 
ciency and economy. I am not aware that 
I need trespass any further on the time of 
the House. I have endeavoured to redeem 
the promise which I gave that I would not 
neglect this great question. I am as anx- 
ious as the hon. Gentleman himself can be 
that this vast Department should be effi- 
ciently managed ; but I must add that, in 
my opinion, it is of great national import- 
ance that one of these establishments to 
which we look for carrying on the public 
service should not be made the object of 
constant vituperation and attack. Wher- 
ever there is room for improvement let us 
have improvement. But I would entreat 
the hon. Member for Lincoln to remember 
that in the management of this business 
there are engaged gentlemen of as high 
honour and of as sensitive feelings as him- 
self, and that those gentlemen are de- 
pressed, and dispirited, and vexed by these 
constant assaults. If there are evils in 
our present system—and I have frankly 
admitted that there are—let us proceed to 
their removal, and let us regard that as 
the great duty we have in this case to per- 
form. I have stated what are the points 
on which I agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man, and I have also avowed, although I 
hope in no hostile or offensive spirit, what 
are the points on which I think that his 
allegations are erroneous or exaggerated. 
Towards the close of his speech he ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that those who 
made grave statements would take care to 
verify them; and I must beg leave to 
apply that remark to himself. I wish he 
were a little more careful in all that he 
says. Whenever he makes what I cannot 
help regarding as misrepresentations, I 
shall feel it my duty to endeavour to cor- 
rect him ; but as long as he only seeks to 
provide a remedy for real evils, no one can 
be more ready to co-operate with him than 
I shall be. I have now, in conclusion, 
only to appeal to the hon. Gentleman not 
to press his Motion to a division ; but if 
he should persist in submitting it to the 
House, I shall feel it necessary to move 
the ‘‘ Previous Question.’’ 


Previous Question proposed, ‘ That 
that Question be now put.’’—(Sir John 
Pakington.) 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the main 
allegation of the Resolutions of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) jreasons why that House should hesitate 
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was that the control and management of 
the dockyards is inefficient, and the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty was 
merely assigned as one of the chief causes 
of that inefficiency. The speech of his 
hon. Friend, however, had been mainly 
directed to establish the proposition that 
the Board of Admiralty was inefficient and 
ought to be abolished. Now, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Stansfeld) that the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty was a wider 
question than that of the control and 
management of the dockyards, and it was 
unreasonable to expect that the House 
should come to a decision upon the former 
point when it was merely invited to con- 
sider the other and the less important one, 
His hon. Friend, in framing his Resolution, 
had adopted the words of the able Report 
of the Commission of 1860, with the ex- 
ception of that portion of the Report which 
related to the dockyard accounts which his 
hon. Friend admitted were at present of a 
reliable character—and a more useful Com- 
mission, and one composed of more able 
men, had ever reported upon a public de- 
partment. But every one who knew any- 
thing of the state of the dockyards was 
aware that great improvements had been 
effected since the publication of that Re- 
port, not only in the mode of keeping the 
accounts, but in the organization and ma- 
nagement of these establishments ; and he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) therefore thought that the 
adoption of the language of the Commis- 
sioners of 1860 would imply too trenchant 
a condemnation of the system at present in 
force. The main question, then, was not 
the constitution of the Board of Admiralty 
but the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
management of the dockyards; and he 
would proceed to state exactly where, how, 
and how far he agreed, and where, how, 
and how far he disagreed with the reform- 
ing views of his hon, Friend upon that 
subject. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
that there was still a want of efficiency in 
the contrel and management of the dock- 
yards; and he further agreed with his 
hon. Friend in assigning that inefficiency 
to the second and the third causes laid 
down in the Resolution then before 
the House. But he did not agree with 
him in referring it to the fact that a Board 
was placed at the head of our naval system. 
He believed that they might obtain from a 
Board the best possible management of a 
public department, and he was further of 
opinion that there were many grave 
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before it determined on the abolition of the 
Board of Admiralty. It was very desirable 
that they should consider what was the 
extent of the meaning which the public 
attached to the charge of “inefficient ma- 
nagement ” of the dockyards. His hon. 
Friend had made a very moderate speech 
that evening, but -he had spoken else- 
where, and perfectly conscientiously, no 
doubt, if not in quite so moderate a tone, 
upon that matter; and the impression 
produced upon the public mind by his 
speeches and the speeches of other gentle- 
men—or, at all events, the notion floating 
about among the public—was so much 
more serious than any one would imagine 
from the course which the present discus- 
sion had taken, that he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
thought it was worth while to endeavour 
to gauge and measure, and if possible to 
remove it. If he were to express fully the 
opinions which, as far as he could learn, 
many people entertained upon that subject, 
he should say that they were ready to 
believe that the dockyards, if they were 
not at the present day nests of jobbery 
were at least scenes of waste, which in its 
economical effects was almost as serious; 
that the accounts were intended to mystify 
rather then to enlighten the public, and 
that any improvement which had of late 
been introduced into them had been intro- 
duced—and this he had heard stated in 
the House itself—through the force of 
external pressure and not through the free 
action of the Board of Admiralty. The 
fact was that somehow or other everyone 
seemed prepared to believe anything that 
might be said against a Board, while no one 
seemed prepared to believe anything that 
might be said in its favour. There was a 
general predisposition to believe that a 
Board could not manage public business 
well. Now, with regard to that matter of 
dockyard accounts, he believed that it first 
attracted the attention of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Seely) in the course of the winter of 
the year 1863, and that it was first brought 
by him under the consideration of the House 
in the year 1864. In the year 1863-4 he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) served on the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and he had for his successor in office 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers). His hon. Friend 
and himself held themselves responsible for 
what had been done at that period in the 
matter of those accounts ; and he believed 
his hon. Friend would be prepared to 
endorse his statement that the Duke of 
Somerset and the other members of the 
Board allowed them to deal freely with 
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that subject, and that for what had been 
done they were immediately answerable. 
No doubt they could not hope to manage 
large public departments so as to be able 
to compare them favourably with success, 
ful private establishments during the pe- 
riod of their not always enduring success, 
and these, it should be remembered, were 
the only comparisons ever made in this 
case. They could not hope to do that 
unless, in addition to all the departmental 
energy and supervision which could be 
brought to bear upon the administration, 
they were also assisted by the publie eye 
and by the criticism of members of that 
House who were competent to discuss 
these matters, and whose criticism was in- 
vited by laying the accounts before them. 
But the hon. Member for Lincoln would 
not deny that criticism lost half its force 
and value if it were unjust or even ex- 
aggerated, and therefore he felt justified 
in endeavouring, as far as it was right to 
do so, to moderate some of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s censures. He held in his hand a 
copy of a speech which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincoln delivered last 
month to his constituents, and he felt it 
his duty to qualify some of the criticisms 
in which his hon, Friend had upon that oc- 
easion indulged. His hon. Friend stated 
that he had found the dockyard accounts 
exceedingly imperfect, and that no account 
was given of a sum of £2,000,000 which 
was expended in building and repairing 
ships during the four years 1860-3. 
Now his hon. Friend understood perfectly 
well the limited meaning which should be 
attached to those words, but there were 
many people for whom they would bear a 
very different and a much larger interpre- 
tation. The notion of those persons would 
be that during those four years a sum of 
£2,000,000 had been jobbed or at least 
frittered away and wasted ; while his hon. 
Friend could have merely meant that, 
although the financial accounts of the navy 
were, as far as they went, model accounts 
for any public departments, and gave the 
House and the country a knowledge of 
every farthing that had been expended, 
yet there were not then expense accounts 
and balance-sheets in the dockyards ac- 
counting for the whole of that expenditure, 
and charging it all against ships and ser- 
vices. So what appeared a momentous 
revelation amounted merely to this, that 
previous to 1864 there was no system, or 
only an imperfect system, of expense ac- 
counts in the dockyards. His hon. Friend 
further said, in the speech which he lately 
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addressed to his constituents, that he had 
stated that in a document which had been 
furnished by the Admiralty certain items 
were omitted, that the truth of that state- 
ment had been denied, but that he had 
proved its correctness to a number of 
officials at Somerset House, and that the 
result was that in the last year’s accounts 
from 35 to 40 per cent was set down for 
incidental expenses, the greater part of 
which was never charged before. The 
meaning of that statement was that the im- 
provements in the Admiralty accounts of 
1864-5 were not freely and of their own 
motion, nor even willingly, set on foot 
by the Board, but adopted only through 
the pressure which the hon. Member had 
brought to bear upon the Department 
by his arguments and speeches, But he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) should utterly deny the 
accuracy of any such statement. A short 
reference to dates would place that matter 
beyond the possibility of controversy. He 
joined the Board of Admiralty in the year 
1853, and he then spent seven consecutive 
weeks at Portsmouth for the purpose of 
examining and revising the system of ac- 
counts. At the time he entered the Ad- 


miralty there were no exhaustive expense 


accounts. Sir Richard Bromley, who was 
& competent accountant and a very able 
man, would no doubt, if he had had the 
power, very easily have introduced the 
system, and was taking steps in that 
direction. He (Mr. Stansfeld) took no 
credit for having introduced a system of 
accurate and exhaustive expense accounts. 
All the credit he claimed was that, as far 
as time and opportunity allowed, he had 
taken pains to carry out the system. Up 
to the year 1863 there had been only ten- 
tative expense accounts. Each ship was 
debited with the cost of its materials and 
labour, and with a few other charges, and 
then, to meet the admitted deficiencies of 
that system, a certain percentage was 
charged over and above. When he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) came to look at the question he 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be 
right to do away with this system of dock- 
yard accounts altogether, and to debit to 
every dockyard every actual fact of ex- 
penditure, whether wise or unwise ; whe- 
ther directly incurred in the shape of wages 
for labour, or in the shape of payment for 
superintendence and police; and then to 
place to credit on the other side of the 
books the whole outcome of the labour. 
Now all these general items of expenditure 
to which my hon. Friend referred, and the 
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35 per cent which was added to the price 
of labour and material, was abandoned in 
1863, and the new system was laid before 
the Board of Admiralty, approved of by 
them, and finally laid on the table of this 
House in the month of March, 1864, while 
it was since that date that his hon. Friend 
had addressed himself to this question. He 
believed, however, he could account for 
the error into which his hon. Friend had 
fallen. He had only recently seen the ac- 
counts as they were printed for the sub- 
sequent years, 1864-5, and he found that 
the old error had been so far adhered to 
that an addition of 10 per cent was charged 
to the items which had already been made 
exhaustive. He went to Somerset House 
to inquire into the reason of this unauthor- 
ized edition. The reason assigned was not 
to his mind a good one, but such as it was 
he gave it to the House. He was told that 
the rate book was based on these charges, 
and that the rate book had net been re- 
vised since the change in the system of 
accounts was made. This addition to the 
cost, he believed, was the explanation not 
only of this particular error of his bon. 
Friend, but also of his other charge re- 
specting sheet lead. It appeared from the 
accounts, said his hon. Friend, that sheet 
lead, as manufactured at Chatham Dock- 
yard, was charged at £35 per ton, whereas 
it could be bought at the rate of £5. The 
inference plainly was that if the Govern- 
ment could not manufacture sheet lead as 
cheap as private establishments they ought 
to shut up their rolling mills. But the 
fact was nothing could be more economi- 
cally managed than their rolling mills at 
Chatham ; in fact, it was impossible to be 
more economical, for there was hardly 
any labour that entered into the charges, 
and nearly the whole charge consisted in 
the cost of raw material. But his hon. 
Friend, looking at these accounts of 
1864-5, found there this charge of 10 per 
cent ; he added it to the real charge, and 
then naturally cried out against the ex- 
travagance. This was an illustration of 
the soundness of the principle he had laid 
down, to admit nothing into the accounts 
but the items of actual expenditure. He 
might add that in 1863-4 there were no 
exhaustive expense accounts, because there 
was no valuation of stock and no continuous 
valuation. Any man of business would see 
it would be impossible to make accu- 
rate expense accounts until these two pro- 
ceases were gone through. His first 
object, therefore, was to take an account 
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of the stock in hand, and a continuous 
record of the stock received into the dock- 
yard and taken out would be found in the 
accounts of 1864-5. He also concurred 
with his hon. Friend in thinking that, in- 
stead of distributing the entire establish- 
ment charges over the whole of the ships 
in the service, it would be better so to 
arrange them that it might at once be seen 
in what dockyards the established charges 
were too heavy in proportion to the labour 
and material expended. Then his hon. 
Friend said that these accounts did not 
include pensions. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend that they ought to include pen- 
sions ; for pensions entered into the expense 
as being really a part of the wages of 
labour. He came then to the interest that 
was charged upon the plant. Here he 
must draw a distinction; whether that 
interest was to be set down at £46,000, as 
had been done apparently on good grounds 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), or whether it should be 
£500,000, as his hon. Friend (Mr. Seely) 
was disposed to estimate it, the House 
must remember that it was altogether fic- 
titious. It was something of an adven- 


titious nature super-imposed upon the 


accounts; but it formed no part of those 
accounts for which the Admiralty were 
responsible. Then came the question of 
the rate book. His hon. Friend expressed 
an opinion that the rate book was a thing 
they would be much better without, He 
(Mr. Stansfeld), on the other hand, was of 
opinion that the rate book was absolutely 
necessary, aud he would show the House 
why. They made, for instance, yearly 
purchases of hemp from various quarters 
and at prices varying greatly from one year 
to another. They had in store in the 
dockyard cables made from that hemp, 
which were supplied to the ships as they 
were equipped for sea. Now, would it be 
fair to charge to one ship the full price of 
cables made from hemp when the material 
was high, while they charged to another 
ship a less sum for cables exactly of the 
same material but bought at a lower price ? 
That would be clearly indefensible. The 
rate book enabled you to compare the cost 
of production in one yard with the cost 
of production in another, so that by means 
of it a large establishment could he eco- 
nomically conducted. In one column of 
the account was the actual cost of each 
conversion of manufactured articles, and 
in another the rate book price was charged. 
Therefore, having the figures side by side, 
it was easy to compare the price of every 
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manufacturing operation with the average 
cost of that operation throughout the dif- 
ferent yards, If you added up the total of 
the cost and compared it with the total of 
the rate book column you would get at the 
difference which in the accounts of 1864-5 
was brought into the balance-sheet, and 
brought, therefore, accurately to account. 
He hoped that he had now shown that the 
accounts, as modified when he was in 
office, were based upon correct principles, 
and that the improvements which were 
still necessary were those which had refer- 
ence, not to the books of accounts them- 
selves, but to the ultimate balance-sheets 
and abstracts to be laid before that House. 
He hoped he had also shown that the 
Board of Admiralty had not adopted these 
improvements from pressure, but that they 
had freely been confided to him by the 
Board to carry out before his hon. Friend 
began to call attention to these matters. 
But, to use the happy phrase of the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, accounts existed only that they might 
be utilized. Well, he hoped they had been 
utilized—among other ways, by public 
criticism. He thought he had the honour 
of being the first to welcome the criticism 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Lincoln, 
and he should feel extreme regret if any- 
thing should induce the hon. Member to 
desist from the course of criticism which 
he had adopted. But the accounts existed 
for another purpose, prior both in time and 
importance to that—namely, in order that 
they might be utilized in the Controller’s 
Department. In fact, they were so uti- 
lized, and he had been given to understand 
that the accounts of expenditure on wages 
and materials against ships and services 
were forwarded weekly to the Controller, 
and they were available for the superin- 
tendents of the dockyards. What they 
wanted was such an organization as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir John 
Pakington) referred to in his proposed 
modification of the Controller’s Depart- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
John Pakington) informed the House that 
he had appointed to this new office Mr. 
Walker, the able head of the Dockyard 
Accounts, but he did not explain his posi- 
tion, except that he would be placed in 
closer relation with the Controller. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: He would 
co-operate with the Controller and be in- 
dependent of him. 

Mr. STANSFELD was sure that this 
arrangement of the right hon, Gentleman 
would be of great assistance and benefit to 
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the Controller. He was not sure, however, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman might 
not have got what he wanted in the Ac- 
countant’s Department, and he did not 
know if the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion had been directed to another depart- 
ment in that office for which he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) was responsible. He introduced 
there a new officer as Valuer and Inspector 
of Dockyard Works, whose special duty was 
to check all estimates of works, to watch 
over the quantities required for each under- 
taking, and to test the quality of the work 
when completed. His business was to 
see that the work was done economically, 
or to know the reason why. He be- 
lieved that by a combination of these de- 
partments—the Accountant General and 
the Valuer and Inspector of Works being 
placed, as he hoped they would be, under the 
same roof—the views of the right hon, 
Gentleman would be effectually carried out. 
Let him now refer to the views of his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Seely) with regard to the 
construction of the Board. His hon. 
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Friend objected to a Board altogether. 
But he (Mr. Stansfeld) would remind the 
House that in all the great business opera- 
tions of this country, which were carried out 
on a scale approaching to that of the dock- 


yards, there was either a Board or a very 
extended partnership. The great thing 
was for the Board to know how to confer 
power and discretion upon their subordi- 
nates, and to impose on them responsibility. 
The hon. Member for Lincoln talked of 
the appointment of such men only as knew 
their business. On that head he would ap- 
peal to the experience of his hon. Friend 
himself. He had been at the head of a 
very large manufacturing establishment, 
and he would ask him whether he ever felt 
that he was competent to enter into every 
minute detail in that manufactory of his 
own personal knowledge? Did he ever 
feel it necessary that he should have that 
personal and intimate knowledge of details 
which he thought ought to be possessed by 
a Member of the Board of Admiralty, or 
by a Controller or Superintendent 2? What 
they wanted at the head of these large 
establishments was not simply practical 
men, but men capable of taking large views. 
He could not consent to the Resolution if it 
meant the abolition of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, because the Board existed for other 
purposes besides the management of the 
dockyards. That was a wide and grave 
question for the House to consider whether 
they would interfere with the present con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty. The 
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tenor of the evidence given in 1860, and 
the views of those who were called before 
the Committee, and particularly the opinion 
of the late Sir James Graham, was very 
strong against the abolition of the Board. 
The professional view of the question had 
been put forward in a readable, and no 
doubt clever and sound article in the 
Fortnightly Review by Captain Sherard 
Osborn ; but he thought that House would 
never adopt it—namely, to have in the 
Navy a double Department, similar to that 
which at present existed in the Army, with 
which he (Mr. Stansfeld) believed no officer 
in the Army was in love; and, further, 
not being content with an Admiral Com- 
manding-in-Chief, the First Lord should 
not have a seat in that House, but be a 
Member of the other House ; because they 
should withdraw the management and po- 
licy of the navy from the control and inter- 
ference of the House of Commons. With 
regard to the dockyards themselves, he was 
of opinion that it was advisable to reduce 
their number. Deptford Dockyard, he 
thought, might be satisfactorily abolished, 
because when they compared the expenses 
with the result they found it did not pay, 
and the work done at Deptford could be 
done at either of the other dockyards with- 
out any appreciable increase in the estab- 
lishment charges. Woolwich might also be 
abolished when a favourable opportunity 
offered. He was one of those who thought 
it was unnecessary to have a Royal Dock- 
yard on the Thames. The House must 
not forget that they were largely increasing 
the dimensions of our dockyards at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, and Devonport, and 
when we had completed the scheme of 
construction at Chatham, he thought 
Sheerness would become useless. He 
concurred with the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln that the expenditure of the establish- 
ments should be kept down, and the number 
of men entitled to pensions reduced to an 
understood minimum, and the least possible 
number of ordinary labourers. He also 
agreed with his hon. Friend that no rule 
ought to be laid down to the effect that 
the Superintendent of our dockyards should 
be a naval man, or that his term of office 
should not extend beyond three or five 
years. A man should not be appointed for 
life, because he might get too old for his 
work, but he would appoint him for five 
years, renewable at the end of that time 
if he was found to be a fit man and capable 
of discharging his duties. His belief, 
however, was that, all things considered, 
the navy would furnish them with the best 
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men to fill those offices. With reference 
to the Controller's Department, we had a 
Storekeeper now upon an equal footing 
with the Controller, That arrangement 
dated from Sir James Graham’s time. At 
that time the Controller of the Navy had 
under him the Surveyor on one side and 
the Storekeeper on the other. The Con- 
trollership was abolished, and many years 
after he was called the Surveyor ; but re- 
cently he had been again called the Con- 
troller, with more authority than the Con- 
troller of old possessed, and the Storekeeper 
should be simply a buyer as subordinate to 
the Department. He was glad to find that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir John Paking- 
ton) was about to place the Superintendent 
of Accounts and the Valuer and Inspector 
of Dockyards in closer communication with 
the Controller. The man upon whom ought 
to rest the main responsibility under the 
Controller, for the correct and economical 
business management of the dockyards, 
was the Inspector and Valuer, who had 
been appointed in the hope that he would 
properly discharge those duties; and if 
he were the Controller he should expect 
the Inspector and Valuer satisfactorily to 
fulfil those functions, with reference to the 
criticisms of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Lincoln, and either be able to fore- 
stall them or refute them when made, or 
if not, to exercise the greatest economy. 
They had heard and read a great deal 
about dockyard extravagance, and the no- 
tion had been suggested from time to time 
of the possibility of re-constructing our 
fleet, and of the saving that might be 
effected. Now that was a misapprehension 
and a delusion. The total annual expendi- 
ture in our dockyards was always less than 
£3,000,000, and every business man very 
well knew that a saving of 10 per cent 
was a successful economical operation, and 
that on £3,000,000 would be £300,000. 
In considering the economical management 
of our dockyards they should consider what 
he called the policy of our naval administra- 
tion—that policy which affected the number 
of officers and men, and the scheme of their 
pay and of their pensions—the construc- 
tion and re-construction of our fleets, and 
the disposition and employment of those 
cruising squadrons which at the present 
time seemed to swarm on every coast. 
Those were the important subjects which 
it would be necessary for them to discuss 
on a fitting opportunity. They were much 
too wide to be discussed on the Resolutions 
which had been submitted to the House, 
but when the proper time arrived for dis- 
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cussing them he should be happy to take 
his humble share in it. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
however ready the House might be to ac- 
knowledge the great services rendered to 
the country by the improved system of ac- 
counts which had been instituted by the 
hon. Member for Halifax, yet the Motion 
before the House must be borne in mind. 
The question was whether the dockyard 
system was or was not efficient ; and if 
inefficient, from what causes the ineffi- 
ciency proceeded. Two courses were open 
to the hon. Member for Lincoln : he might 
have attempted to prove the conclusions 
of the Commissioners, as to the dock- 
yard inefficiency, from the facts revealed 
in their Report, and from other facts which 
had come under his notice. This was the 
course he took. The inefficiency of the 
system seemed generally admitted; but 
yet the hon. Member endeavoured to prove 
it from various positions; he said that 
the superintendents should not be naval 
officers, and that they should hold the office 
of superintendent for more than seven 
years ; he also went into the details of pub- 
lie expenditure, and the private circum- 
stances of the hon. Member for Bristol. 
The fault of this course was that the evils 
were not traced to their sources ; the hon. 
Member had not gone to the root of the 
matter. Assume it to be all true which 
he had asserted, yet he had not shown the 
causes, and therefore could suggest no 
remedies. The other course which was 
open to him was to assume the correctness 
of the conclusions to which the Commis- 
sioners had arrived after their very labori- 
ous and detailed examination of the matter, 
and then to turn round on the Minister 
and say:—The inefficiency of the dockyard 
system was clearly established in 1861, 
and the causes of that inefficiency have 
been proved; what has since been done to 
remove those causes? Remedies were 
then suggested; which of those remedies 
have you adopted? The hon. Member 
for Lincoln had taken the words of his 
Motion from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1861, with one remarkable 
omission. The first cause to which they 
assigned the proved inefficiency was ‘‘ the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty ;” 
this debate had left the truth of that con- 
clusion, in regard to the present time, still 
in doubt ; because the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Pakington) surrendered what the 
hon. Member for Halifax defended. It 
was therefore open to outsiders to doubt 
whether the constitution of the Board was 
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not still one of the causes of non-efficiency. 
The second cause ascribed by the Commis- 
sioners was ‘‘ the defective organization of 
subordinate departments.” That point he 
would leave for the present, as he would 
afterwards enlarge upon it. The third 
cause ascribed was ‘‘the want of clear 
and well-defined responsibility ;”” and here 
the right hon. Baronet yielded the position 
to the hon. Member for Lincoln, because 
he admitted that there was a want of such 
responsibility. The hon. Member for Ha- 
lifax had virtually done the same, when he 
advocated the creation of one undivided 
responsibility for the whole. The fourth 
cause assigned by the Commissioners was 
not noticed by the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln. It was ‘‘the absence of any means 
of effectually checking the expenditure 
and the want of accurate accounts.” In 
this sentence two causes of inefficiency 
were ascribed. The latter had been very 
much removed by the exertions of the hon. 
Member for Halifax. More was about to 
be done in the same direction by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He was 


going to appoint a “Superintendent of 
Accounts,” to remove the anomaly of ‘* one 
price being charged in one yard, and ano- 
ther in another yard.” 


It was evident, 
therefore, that this new office was to be 
merely a check after expenditure. But 
the Commissioners had also adverted to 
‘the absence of any means of checking 
the expenditure,” and by that expression 
the Commissioners meant, as he conceived, 
some means of checking the expenditure 
before it took place. On this point no- 
thing had been done. He would presently 
show what the Commissioners possibly 
contemplated. The Commissioners pro- 
posed seven or eight remedies for the evils 
which they mentioned. These might be 
reduced to two heads. They recommended 
that all the subordinate departments should 
be entirely independent of each other, but 
that allshould be placed under the Controller 
General of the Navy, to whom alone the 
Minister should look for the efficiency and 
economy of the dockyards. The Store- 
keeper General is especially mentioned; 
they recommended that he should be placed 
entirely under the Controller. This, they 
said, would obviate the frequent complaints 
that the description of timber (for example) 
which is sent is not according to the 
requisition, or that it is ‘‘ not of the con- 
tract dimensions,”’ or that itis ‘* in excess 
of the quantity required.”’ For it appeared 
that a loss of as much as £100,000 was 
sometimes occasioned when contractors sent 
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in timber in too great a quantity, or not of 
the proper scantling; which the store- 
keeper at the dockyard was always very apt 
to receive. They also recommended that 
the head of each department should have 
the appointment of the officers in his de- 
partment ; that those appointments should 
be taken out of the hards of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty; as that functionary 
was liable to be influenced by political ob- 
jects, and election jobbery was likely to 
take place in the dockyards. Very little, 
he believed, had been done to carry out 
those recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. At the end of the Report of the 
Commission of 1861 there was to be found 
a detailed memorandum of the Controller 
of the Navy, Admiral Robinson, in which 
that gallant officer complained that the 
Controller of the Navy had ‘ no authority 
in the dockyards, and therefore no direct 
responsibility.” He also especially men- 
tioned the Storekeeper General, and com- 
plained that he ‘‘ is entirely independent of 
the Controller.” Admiral Robinson there- 
fore recommended, as the remedy, that the 
Storekeeper’s Department should be con- 
solidated with the Controller’s Department. 
The Controller’s Department would then 
have four distinct branches. 1, the 
Ship Building Branch ; 2, the Engineers’ 
Branch. These there werealready. 3, the 
Account Branch; the business of which 
would be to estimate the money value of 
the stores, and keep an account both of 
those which came in and those whieh went 
out. This would be the substitute for the 
Storekeeper General’s Departmeut. He 
understood the hon. Member for Halifax 
to say that this part of the recommenda- 
tion had also been carried out, and that 
this branch was called “the Stock Ac- 
count Branch.’’ 4, the fourth branch 
of the Controller’s Department, according 
to Admiral Robinson’s recommendation, 
was the Store Supply Branch. Thus 
only, said Admiral Robinson, can ‘‘ the 
Controller be directly responsible for all 
the control and management and expen- 
diture of the dockyards.’’ The hon. 
Member for Halifax said that ‘ the 
Storekeeper, who was the buyer for the 
Controller, ought to be put under the 
Controller's orders.”” Thus he also seemed 
to recommend the creation of a Store 
Supply Branch. How were the different 
stores purchased? They were bought 
sometimes by public advertisement for 
tenders, and sometimes by private tender. 
Occasionally, the purchase by private ten- 
der was proper, as particular firms might 
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make certain articles of machinery or pa- 
tent anchors better than other firms; but 
he was afraid that in many other cases, 
where the stores should be bought by pub- 
lic tender, they were kept in a few hands, 
by means of limited or private tenders. 
He thought that the purchasing was the 

int where a check on expenditure was 
required. This he conceived was the 
meaning of the fourth cause of inefi- 
ciency and extravagance ascribed by the 
Commissioners. In the Contractor’s De- 
partment an officer, called the Registrar 
of Contracts, was appointed a few years 
ago by the Duke of Somerset ; and the 
reason assigned for the appointment was, 
that there ought to be some check on the 
expenditure . before the expenditure had 
taken place. That is to say, as this 
House was the check on the National Ex- 
penditure before it had taken place, and 
the Audit Board was the check after- 
wards, so in the Departmental Expenditure 
the Contract Department should be the 
check before, and the Departmental Audit 
afterwards. But, in practice, the Regis- 


trar of Contracts only registered the acts 
of others, endorsing transactions which 
had already taken place without his sanc- 


tion, and giving legal effect to agreements 
which had been made without his cogni- 
zance. There was, therefore, no check on 
extravagance of expenditure here. When 
the head of a department was already over- 
burdened with work and confused by multi- 
plicity of details, it was not to be expected 
that in making purchases he would trouble 
himself by haggling for the reduction of 
a farthing in the cost of this or that article; 
though where large quantities were bought, 
as in the case of timber, the difference of a 
farthing in the price might save thousands 
of pounds to the country. Therefore, there 
ought to be some person appointed, whose 
sole business should be to make these 
purchases, and to reduce the price before 
purchase as- much as possible. There 
should be a check on the expenditure be- 
fore it was made. That check can be 
obtained only by providing as far as possi- 
ble a single and undivided responsibility. 
This was the true principle of checks, 
whether in national or departmental ad- 
ministrations or expenditure. Each depart- 
ment should alone be responsible for its 
own service, and for that service only. 
Now, however, the sub-departments in the 
navy not only administered their services, 
but also made purchases ; they purchased 
what they liked, when they liked (that is, 
whatever the state of the market might 
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be), in whatever manner they liked, where 
they liked, and on whatever terms they liked. 
It was always pleasant to a department as 
well as to an individual to spend money, 
and especially the money of others. Still 
more likely was a department to be careless 
in spending money, for that money belonged 
not to an individual, but to many; and the 
head of the department was too busy with 
details to be strict in purchasing. The 
latter power—the purchasing power—he 
would take away from them and transfer 
to the Contractor’s Department. The 
Contract Department could then be made 
responsible for the expenditure, and the 
departments for the efficiency of their 
several services. The latter would make 
requisitions for what they wanted; and 
the Contract Department would buy for 
them.’ They would watch with jealousy 
the expending of their votes by another 
department, and would soon make it known 
if there were any careless expenditure, or 
if they were furnished with a bad article. 
The love of spending must be checked by 
another mental tendency. You must call 
in departmental jealousy to meet the de- 
partmental love of extravagance. This was 
the principle which the House affirmed laat 
year in the Audit Bill; and it was the only 
true principle in every case. A check on 
the expenditure would then be introduced, 
when the administering departments jea- 
lously watched the department which spent 
the money. 

Mra. CANDLISH said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) was entitled to the thanks of the 
House for the important services which he 
had rendered in calling attention to this 
subject, The allegations of insufficiency 
made by the hon. Member for Lincoln, 
although not in the precise direction, had 
been confirmed by the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. No ove impugned 
the grounds of the proposition of the hon. 
Member—namely, first that those who 
governed should understand the matters 
upon which they governed; and it was 
notorious, as a matter of fact, that not a 
few of those appointed to govern our naval 
affairs were unacquainted with the matters 
over which they presided ; another ground 
was that having a good servant, it was 
the duty of the Department to retain his 
services; but the present system super- 
seded those services at the end of three or 
five years—a blot on our system, admitted 
by the hon. Member for Halifax and by the 
First Lord opposite (Sir John Pakington.) 
Although the Board of Admiralty had been 
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administered by some of our ablest men for 
years past, yet they did not hesitate to 
admit that many grounds of complaint still 
remained, and ought to be removed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE claimed the 
indulgence of the House in addressing it 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Lincoln. 
only a Member of the late Board, and 
most of the matters which had been re- 
ferred to in the debate had occurred two 
or three years ago, consequently he feared 
he should scarcely do justice to his late 
colleagues. He should not, indeed, have 
ventured to speak on the present occasion 
if it had not been that during the autumn 
he had had an opportunity of visiting the 
only two countries with the navies of which 
we need concern ourselves—the United 
States and France, and acquainting himself 
with the organization of their dockyards. 
Many hon. Members would recollect that 
an hon. Baronef (Sir Morton Peto) had 
last Session told the House that having 
recently visited the dockyards of America, 
he had come away with feelings of hu- 
miliation for his country. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) felt bound to say, however, that 
to his mind there was no comparison be- 
tween our dockyards and those of the 
United States. The American establish- 
ments were under the superintendence of 
naval men, and the minor officials were 
precisely of the same character as they 
were in this country; but politics were 
allowed greatly to interfere. It was the 
usual course in America that the minor offi- 
cials of dockyards, but not the superinten- 
dents, should be changed with the change of 
Government. While he was in the United 
States President Johnson made a great 
many changes, and amongst them were a 
large number of dockyard officials. Such 
a practice he should think must greatly 
interfere with the efficiency of the system, 
but it probably did less harm than would 
be the case in this country ; for Ameri- 
cans seemed to be more ready than Eng- 
lishmen to turn from one profession to 
another. Comparing what he had seen at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth with what he 
had seen at Philadelphia and Brooklyn, he 
could not for one moment doubt that our 
yards were infinitely superior. The su- 
pervision of labour was better, the work 
was better done, and the diaries of labour 
and the accounts generally were more per- 
fect in our yards than in the American. 
The Americans manufactured a great deal 
more than we did, especially in the matter of 
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anchors, cables, and machinery. He was 
told that they had found it necessary to 
do so because they could not get work of 
such excellent quality from private firms ; 
and the experience which they had had in 
the blockade of Charleston and Wilmington 
had shown them the supreme importance 
of having good anchors and cables. This 
circumstance might be quoted in explana- 
tion of the conduct of the Admiralty in 
purchasing their anchors from Messrs, 
Brown and Lenox, who for a long series 
of years had continued to supply the very 
best anchors. With respect to the central 
Administration at Washington, it was 
more simple and complete than our own ; 
it was a Government of civilians, and it 
was divided into nine Departments ; but it 
differed from ours in having no responsi- 
bility to Congress, for the Secretary of the 
Admiralty had no seat in Congress as our 
First Lord had in Parliament. It must be 
recollected also that in America the military 
professions were much more under control 
of the civil than was the case, or could 
be under present circumstaiices, with us. 
If, like the hon. Member for Bristol, he 
felt any humiliation while in America, it 
was with regard to the manner in which 
the navy of this country had been dis- 
eredited by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the close of last Session 
on the state in which our navy was left by 
the late Board. He believed that that 
statement was unfounded ; but it should 
be recollected that the remarks made in 
that House went to other countries, and 
formed public opinion there. That was 
the case in America and France, in both 
of which countries he had found an uni- 
versal belief among civilians that our navy 
was no longer to be feared. When he asked 
for the grounds of such a belief he was al- 
most always referred to the speeches of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the state- 
ments in which, he was bound to say, had 
been greatly exaggerated by the press. 
[Sir Jonn Paxtyeton : Hear, hear!] And 
here he was requested by Sir Frederick 
Grey, one of the members of the late 
Board, to explain that the memoran- 
dum which he had left on the state of 
the reserves of the navy, and which had 
been produced by the present Government, 
had been completely misunderstood. Sir 
Frederick begged him to state that he was 
not referring to the state of the navy gene- 
rally, but to a certain small class of vessels— 
namely, paddle-wheel steamers—a matter 


of very minor importance — and that he 
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was making no reference whatever to iron- 
clad vessels, corvettes and frigates. It 
would be gratifying to the hon. Member for 
Lincoln to know that there was a very 
simple explanation of his complaint re- 
specting the Favourite. When that vessel 
was sent out Palliser’s chilled shot had not 
been adopted, but she had steel shot on board 
and the ordivary cast-iron balls ; nor had the 
American squadron any better armament. 
There was one point on which he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Lincoln—namely, 
as to the post of the Controller of the 
Navy. Ifa civilian could be found fit for 
the post, he ought to be placed there, but 
he did not believe that a person better 
qualified for the office than Admiral 
Robinson could be discovered. If com- 
petent civilians could be found for the offices 
of Superintendents of Dockyards, by all 
means let them be appointed, but he ap- 
prehended that it would not be easy to 
find suitable men. In both France and 
the United States the superintendents 
of dockyards were naval men—the reason 
given in both cases being that naval men 
were on the whole found most competent 
to deal with the various matters which 
came before them, and which included 
many things besides the building of ships. 
As to our dockyard accounts he could only 
say that they had been very greatly im- 
proved by the late Board, but they were 
yet capable of some improvement. They 
wanted another chapter showing the cor- 
relation between the sums voted in the 
Budget and the expense accounts of 
the same year, and when that was sup- 
plied they would be in some respects 
better than those of the French navy. 
He might observe that the valuation of 
our neighbours’ fleet was set down at 
£18,000,000; that of their docks, in- 
cluding the breakwater at Cherbourg, 
£15,000,000 ; and that of their stores, 
£10,000,000. He did not find that in 
the value of their ships they included in- 
terest on the value of their stores and 
buildings. He could see why we should 
do so. We had large stores not for the 
purpose of immediate manufacture but as 
a reserve in the case of war so as to be 
prepared for emergencies. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln, however, was quite able, 
for purpose of comparison with expense 
of building in private yards, to add a pro 
rata charge for stores and plant to the 
cost of every vessel, if he could per- 
suade anybody that that was a fair course 
to take, The same remark applied to 
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the police and some others of the in- 
cidental expenses. The hon. Gentleman 
found fault with the Duke of Somerset’s 
calculation of the amount spent: on the 
dockyards during the last six years; 
but he thought that the noble Duke’s cal- 
culation (£12,000,000) was perfectly ac- 
curate. For that sum 109 vessels had 
been built, while the average number of 
ships in commission that had been re- 
paired was 210, and the average number 
of ships in reserve which had been 
repaired and refitted was 350. It was 
quite clear, then, that the operations 
of our dockyards were enormous, and 
though he did not deny that there was a 
margin within which economy might be 
possible, he did not think that much could 
be done in that way so long as our policy 
required us to keep up squadrons in China, 
in the Pacific, at the West Indies, and in 
almost every other part of the world. 
With respect to the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, it was true that the office of Civil 
Lord, which he held for a short period last 
year, witnessed numerous changes during 
the preceding six years ; but the Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Clarence Paget, and Sir 
Frederick Grey were members of the 
Board during the greater part of that term, 
and there had been a continuous system of 
management, which had, he believed, ren- 
dered greater service to the public than 
had been of late represented. He might 
add that its policy had been equally uni- 
form ; and he trusted that if the present 
Board lasted as long, it would be able, when’ 
it left office, to give as good an account of 
its doings, and receive more credit from 
the public than their predecessors. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD, having lived for a 
number of years in the neighbourhood of 
a dockyard, knew a good deal of what was 
going on in the naval establishments, and 
he could not concur in the general censure 
pronounced by many hon. Members on the 
administration in our dockyards. It was 
he thought unfair to compare the manage- 
ment of the dockyards which should be 
carried on on the principles approved of 
by the House, with that of private dock- 
yards, as to which no such restrictions 
existed. The creative and the critical 
faculties could scareely be exercised toge- 
ther. He considered it a salutary thing 
that the Board of Admiralty was respon- 
sible to Parliament, as he believed that 
evil could not long exist from the fear of 
exposure in that House. The discussions 
which took place in Parliament were a 
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sufficient guarantee that whatever might 
be wrong would not be long allowed to 
remain unremedied. He had sat on Com- 
mittees in which the questions under dis- 
cussion had been considered, and the opi- 
nion expressed by the majority of the wit- 
nesses examined was to the effect that it 
would not be desirable to separate the 
action of the Board of Admiralty from the 
control of the House of Commons. With 
reference to the comparisons instituted 
between the public and private dockyards, 
he might mention that he had some dis- 
agreeable experience of the management of 
private concerns as an original shareholder 
in the Great Eastern concern, not, how- 
ever, to an extent to call for any large 
amount of sympathy, but sufficiently to 
show him how such matters were conducted. 
If what happened in that instance had hap- 
pened in respect of any of our publie dock- 
yards they never would have heard the end 
of it. The Great Eastern was, no doubt, 
a very useful vessel, but she was a splendid 
monument of the fact that all the great 
movements of the country depended upon 
the supply of that very valuable class—the 
dupes. With regard to the keeping of 
the dockyard accounts, he remembered one 


of the superintendents saying to him, some 
years ago, that when a ship was built more 
economically in his yard than she would 
have been in oue of the others, he got no 
credit for the economy, owing to the ac- 
counts being mixed up. Now, he thought 
a separation of the accounts would be 


useful. He believed that naval officers 
made the most efficient superintendents of 
the yards, among other reasons, because 
there was a general confidence felt by the 
workpeople in their perfect impartiality. 
He did not lay much stress upon the fami- 
liarity possessed by a superintendent with 
some one kind of work, believing that 
where operations of the most diverse kinds 
were necessarily conducted in one and the 
same yard a general power of governing 
well was better than mere detailed ac- 
quaintance with some special branch. The 
rule under which superintendents were 
compelled to leave the yards on hoisting 
their flag as admirals had the effect he 
thought of shortening their term of office 
injudiciously. In the yard with which he 
was best acquainted, owing to this rule only 
two superintendents had served out their 
full period of five years. It would, he 
thought, tend to better management if the 
period of holding the office of superinten- 
dent were extended. 
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Mr. SAMUDA only ventured to occupy 
the attention of the House for a few mo- 
ments upon one portion of the statement 
of the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr, 
Seely) which took a wide and extensive 
range. The subject to which he alluded 
was that which had reference to the Store- 
keeper’s accounts of the navy, and to 
the Controller’s Department. It had 
been generally admitted that consider- 
able improvement was effected during the 
last year in the accounts of the navy, 
He had no doubt that was so; but on 
looking over those accounts he could 
not help feeling that, whatever amount of 
knowledge was possessed on the part of 
the Controller, who was supposed to un- 
derstand all those accounts, it would be 
quite impossible for any one to arrive at a 
sufficiently clear and satisfactory knowledge 
of the cost of each department to enable 
him to form a judgment as to whether the 
cost of the work done was reasonable, or 
the object of it a proper one. It seemed 
to him that there should be no great diffi- 
culty in assimilating the manner of com- 
piling the accounts in the dockyards to that 
in private yards. The whole object of an 
account was to place clearly and accurately 
before’a person the amount that had been 
spent, and the manner in which the differ- 
ent items comprising the whole had been 
apportioned ; and there ought to be little 
difficulty in accomplishing this, whether in 
a Government establishment or in a private 
one. The accounts in their present form 
did not enable hon. Gentlemen to ascertain 
what had been spent on each vessel, which 
was a piece of information that was of the 
first importance. He also considered that it 
would be impossible to arrive at a satis- 
factory arrangement unless the whole of 
the accounts connected with the construc- 
tive department were removed from the 
Storekeeper’s department and put under 
the control of the Controller, for divided 
responsibility must always be a source of 
confusion and mischief. The hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to explain that one cause 
of difficulty was that the materials used 
in shipbuilding yards came into the dock- 
yards in one form, and left the yards in 
a very different form and with a very 
different value, and unless this was kept 
in sight, and a simple plan adopted of 
estimating the difference and of correct- 
ing any excess or deficiency in it, errors 
must inevitably ensue. He did not, 
however, consider that it was necessary, 
except for the purpose of instituting 
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comparison between the expenditure in 
public and private yards, that interest 
should be charged in the accounts upon the 
plant in the dockyards, because the case 
was not the same as in the private yards. 
The expenditure was voted every year 
without, of course, any expectation that 
any interest upon the plant in the dock- 
yards would be obtained. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the prin- 
ciples which were now generally admitted 
to be the only sound basis for dockyard 
accounts were explained in a memorandum 
which he laid upon the table in the latter 
part of 1865. He was glad to see that 
this paper had received the general ap- 
proval of the House. He considered that 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had rightly laid down the state of the case 
with respect to two points in the accounts 
which had been questioned by the Member 
for Lincolu. He had correctly explained 
the principle on which the rate book prices 
should be adjusted from time to time, and 
also that the difference between the rate 
book value and the actual cost of articles 
shown in the manufacturing accounts 
should go either in the reduction or in 
the increase of the incidental expenses 


spread over the ships of the year, before 


the balance was struck. He had also 
rightly argued that the sum taken in the 
shape of interest on the plant ought not 
to be classed with the actual expenditure, 
but should only be estimated for the pur- 
poses of comparison with private yards. 
He (Mr. Childers) did not pretend to as- 
sert that the accounts, as they were now 
laid before Parliament, could be said to 
be perfect. It was no light task, he could 
assure them, to effect a revolution in ac- 
counts amounting to millions, referring to 
seven different establishments, containing a 
vast number of different shops and factories, 
which had for a long space of time been com- 
piled by the officers in a particular manner. 
Hie considered that it was much better to 
work the necessary change gradually, and in 
a tentative way, by the substitution, as far 
as possible, of sound for unsound principles, 
rather than attempt to revolutionize the 
whole method at a stroke, which could only 
have ended in failure or in delay in the 
presentation of the accounts. There were 
three elements of a general balance-sheet in 
accounts of this nature. The first was the 
cash account, and it was necessary that 
the account of the expenditure of each 
year should be so stated that it might 
clearly be seen how much had been applied 
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to the dockyards, exclusive of all other 
services. The next was the store and ma- 
nufacturing account, showing the amount 
of stores in stock at the commencement 
and end of the year, those received and 
issued, and the result of the processes of 
conversion and manufacture. The third 
was the capital account, which ought to 
show the value of the plant and public 
property in the dockyards, and the depre- 
ciation and cost of maintenance during the 
year. These three accounts should be 
brought together in a general balance- 
sheet. If his hon. Friend who had criti- 
cized the accounts of the dockyards would 
refer to this pdper and the forms attached 
to it, he would see that when carried out 
they would complete the accounts of the 
dockyard. He was not blaming the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty for any imperfec- 
tion in these accounts up to the present 
time, but pointing out the further steps 
which should be taken to carry out to the 
full the object of his paper. He fully 
agreed in the suggestion that the general 
charges should be distributed over each 
dockyard, instead of being stated in lump, 
and he hoped that this would be shortly 
earried out. The Member for Lincoln 
contended that the amount put down as 
interest on capital was insufficient, and 
that it ought to be £500,000 instead of 
£46,000. But this idea was, in his opi- 
nion, founded on an entirely erroneous 
view of what the dockyards really were. 
The object of the Royal Dockyards was 
not merely to build ships in time of peace. 
If we were never to contemplate a great 
foreign war, and only had to keep the po- 
lice of certain seas, and to move about 
troops and distinguished persons, we should 
condemn the dockyards as a nuisance, and 
contract for our ships with private firms. 
The House would not tolerate dockyards 
on such a theory, and would not expend 
£5,000,000 or £10,000,000 in their con- 
struction, or keep £5,000,000 worth of 
stock in them for any such purpose. The 
dockyards were maintained in order that 
we might be prepared for any sudden out- 
break of war, and were thus one of the 
best guarantees for peace; and it was 
therefore absurd to charge as a matter of 
business, and for comparison with private 
trade, the interest on the stock, plant, and 
value of dockyards maintained for pur- 
poses of war. But we had sought fora 
sound principle, and it was thought fair to 
charge 3 per cent on what was called the 
“out-turn’’ of the year, aud for this rea- 
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son, that on the average of years it was 
found that in the private trade the out- 
turn was about equal to the value of the 
plant and stock in hand. That principle 
was arrived at after due inquiry among 
private firms, Having stated these few 
points in connection with the Admiralty 
accounts, he hoped that he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words upon the general 
merits of the question. The management 
and control of the dockyards had been 
condemned as inefficient ; and the question 
had also been raised whether the depart- 
ment should be administered by means of 
a Board or by means of a Secretary of 
State. Without entering into this last 
question to any great extent, he would say 
that the management of great manufac- 
turing establishments was not the only 
duty of the Board of Admiralty. Whe- 
ther this was better intrusted to a Board 
or a Secretary of State was a fair mat- 
ter for discussion ; but before abolishing 
the Board it would be necessary to consi- 
der its action in other and far more import- 
ant matters, and also the machinery to be 
substituted forit. If, for instance, the navy 
was proposed to be administered as the 
army is, by a Secretary of State in Pall 
Mall and a Commander-in-Chief in White- 
hall, he would infinitely prefer the present 
state of things. But as to the dockyards, 
he was ready to admit that a Board was a 
bad administrative machine. The House 
looked very little at the patronage of the 
navy or to the movement of the fleet, 
which used almost solely to engross con- 
sideration, but paid great attention to the 
proceedings of the Admiralty as supervis- 
ing these manufacturing departments. The 
responsibility for them to the House should 
therefore be undivided ; and the advice of 
the late Sir James Graham in 1860 was, 
he thought, sound—namely, that the First 
Lord should look to the business depart- 
ment as little as the head of the Board, 
and as much as a Minister of Marine, as 
possible. He would point out one way in 
which this might be done to great advan- 
tage. The Board consisted of two civi- 
lians, the First Lord and Junior Lord, and 
four Naval Lords. The business of the 
dockyards was specially under the super- 
vision of the First Sea Lord ; but the pur- 
chase of stores and other incidental matters 
of that kind were under the management 
of another Sea Lord. The result was that 


these two Sea Lords, who might not be 
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were the members of the Board of Admi- 
ralty who were specially concerned in the 
dockyard administration, and who were 
practically, over the Controller, the mana- 
gers of thedockyards. That he would sug- 
gest was an unsound system. What were 
the primary functions of the First Sea Lord? 
He was what might be called the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Fleet, responsible for 
the movement of our squadrons and for the 
selection of the ships, and he was, so to 
say, interested in there being as large an 
expenditure as possible upon the navy. 
His business was to bring the efficiency of 
the fleet to the highest possible point ; 
and, however able or honest he might be, 
the very nature of his functions as Naval 
Commander-in-Chief could not but incite 
him to increase the outlay upon ships. 
The First Sea Lord, therefore, who was 
in that sense “the spending Lord ”’ as to 
the fleet, ought not to be the same mem- 
ber of the Board of Admiralty who had 
the general management of the dock- 
yards, and to whom they must look to 
carry out the greatest practicat le amount of 
economy. He would recommend that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, when he was 
a Member of the House of Commons, and 
when not, that the person representing the 
Board in this House should be what is 
called the superintending Lord in respect 
to dockyard economy, and the member of 
the Board to whom the Controller should 
look, and whom he should consult in mat- 
ters concerning the dockyards. If that 
change were made, and the Parliamentary 
representation of the Admiralty in that 
House were directly responsible for the 
management of the dockyards, he felt sure 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Pakington) and the Controller would be 
in a much more satisfactory position, and 
that the House might then expect to see a 
more economical administration. It also 
appeared to him, from his experience, that 
there was a good deal of double action, 
that although the Controller was made the 
channel for conveying orders to the dock- 
yards, yet sometimes orders went from the 
Admiralty to the dockyards without being 
sent through that officer. That, he thought, 
was wrong ; all orders should go through 
the medium of the Controller to the dock- 
yard, and he should be entirely responsible 
for their work. The House should see 
that there was not a double, or even a 
treble responsibility as to these matters. 
With regard to the superintendents of 
the dockyards, he was bound to state that 
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he concurred to a great extent with the hon. 
Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) as to the 
inexpediency of the present arrangement, 
under which no civilian could be the Super- 
intendent of a dockyard, and no Superin- 
tendent could hold office for more than 
five years, while if in the meantime he 
obtained high professional rank he was at 
once dissociated from the dockyard. It 
was not desirable that the civil officers 
employed in the dockyards should be led 
to think that they had any right to be 
promoted to the post of Superintendent ; 
but the Government ought not to be de- 
barred from appointing a good civilian 
to such an office. And so, also, when a 
good sailor filled it it was most unwise that 
as soon as he had learnt his trade he 
should be ‘‘ shunted ”’ off merely because 
he had risen to a higher rank or because 
his five years had run out. Again, among 
the officers in the dockyards he thought 
there were too many grades; and during 
the year he was at the Board one of 
those grades—namely, the rank of mea- 
surers—was done away with, decidedly to 
the benefit of the publie service. But there 
were still in the shipbuilding department 
of the dockyards six ranks—namely, the 
master shipwright, the assistant master 
shipwright, the foreman, the inspector, 
the leading man, and the shipwright, 
besides the subordinate labourer. There 
was no private establishment in which 
it was found necessary to have so many 
ranks in the hierarchy of administration; 
and it would be better to reduce them, 
probably, to four, or at least five. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had epoken of the absolute 
neeessity of reducing the establishment ; 
and there was no change which the late 
Board of Admiralty had carried out with 
greater success than their gradual reduc- 
tion of the establishment. What they re- 
quired to have was a permanent nucleus of 
skilled artizans, admitting of a large ex- 
pansion in time of war. But they had a 
large number of common dockyard work- 
men still called established who could 
not be discharged without receiving con- 
siderable compensation, and who were en- 
titled after a certain time to a pension, 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite would dispose of that class altoge- 
ther, by letting it die out gradually, and 
also by reducing a considerable number of 
the established shipwrights. With respect 
to the number of dockyards, especially the 
three dockyards in the Thames, there could 
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be no doubt that they ought to get rid of 
two of them. Sheerness must be got rid of 
as soon as the extension of Chatham was 
complete ; and they might, at the same 
time, perfectly well dispense with Wool- 
wich, and transfer to Deptford some of 
that work connected with the receipt of 
stores and machinery that now went on 
at Woolwich. It would also be most pru- 
dent to abandon all shipbuilding at Dept- 
ford; and as to Woolwich, he made no 
doubt that when the depression of the 
shipbuilding trade was at an end it could 
be leased at a great profit, and, at the 
same time, would almost be available for 
the navy in time of war. A very consider- 
able improvement would thus be effected. 
By having fewer dockyards, and in that 
way reducing the unnecessary business 
that passed through the Controller’s Office, 
they would add to the efficiency of that 
office ; and by reducing the grades of the 
officers and increasing the responsibility of 
the principal officers in the yards, they 
would meet the objections urged by the 
Commissioners of 1860. And if the prin- 
ciples stated by the right hon. Gentlemau 
opposite were fully and fairly carried out 
by the present Board, the House would 
have great reason to thank the right hon. 
Baronet, as well as to thank the hon. 
Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), for hav- 
ing consistently brought forward these Mo- 
tions for a series of years, by means of 
which, though with some mistakes—he 
would not say how many—he had done 
much good service, and contributed to en- 
force reforms much needed for the effi- 
ciency of the service in the difficult time 
of transition through which we were going. 

Mr. DALGLISH rejoiced to hear the 
declarations made that night on the sub- 
ject of the reform of the Board of Admi- 
ralty by the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord, and trusted that the needful alter- 
ations would be effected without any un- 
necessary delay. The conversion of ves- 
sels from one class of ships to another 
had been often referred to as not hav- 
ing proved very beneficial to the country; 
but there was another kind of conversion 
which was, perhaps, equally open to cri- 
ticism—he meant that undergone by great 
naval reformers who, as soon as they got 
appointed to the Board of Admiralty, were 
found to stand up for continuing things very 
much as they are. He sincerely trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to carry 
out his good intentions, for he had no hope 
that any reform would come from his own 
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side of the House. He was of opinion that 
every person connected with the Admiralty 
should be appointed by, and be responsible 
to, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
that the office of Storekeeper should be en- 
tirely abolished. He concluded by thanking 
the First Lord of the Admiralty for his 
promise. 

Corove. SYKES remarked that an 
hon. Gentleman had made a comparison be- 
tween the naval establishments of England 
and America, and had drawn a conclusion 
favourable to the former; but he had not 
offered a single figure for the consideration 
of the House to justify those conclusions, 
and such arguments, therefore, were little 
better than beating the air. It would be 
more to the purpose if a comparison were 
made with a State nearer home, whose 
naval progress had greatly alarmed many 
Members on the Conservative side of the 
House ; and from an official report, as re- 
gards the constitution and practice of the 
French navy, which he held in his hand, 
he found that the head of the French navy 
was a Minister of Marine, who alone issued 
orders, who alone was responsible, and 
who took care that his orders were obeyed. 
He had the assistance of a Council of Ad- 
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miralty, in which there are four Vice 
Admirals with £800 per annum each, a 
Rear Admiral, a Director of Naval Con- 
struction, and a Commissary General, each 


with £600 per annum. The Secretary 
has £360 per annum, as contrasted with 
the English First Secretary at £2,000 per 
annum. In this Council two Captains of 
the navy have seats with £200 per annum 
each, and lodging money. The Minister of 
Marine has also the assistance of a Council 
of Works, in which are a Vice Admiral, 
two Rear Admirals, one Captain of the 
First Class, and two Chief Engineers for 
Construction. He has also under him In- 
spectors of Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, 
Hydraulic Works, and the Medical Depart- 
ment. The French Admiralty Establish- 
ment consists of 318 persons, besides the 
Councillors, and in 1865 the total cost was 
£73,036. The English Admiralty in the 
same year employed 451 persons, and cost 
£175,957. The Admirals and naval offi- 
cers who sit as advisers to the Chief 
Minister of Marine in France must each of 
them have passed a mathematical exami- 
nation, while such a qualification seemed 
to be deemed of no consequence whatever 
upon our Board of Admiralty. Then at 
the dockyards in France a debtor and cre- 
ditor account was kept of all the materials 
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used in the yards, both as regards quantity 
and value. For instance, 10,000 cubic feet 
of timber value “so much,”’ are entered on 
one side of the account on receipt ; and 
when issued for work it appears on the 
other side of the account, as 3,000 cubic 
feet value—so much for such and such a 
ship, or purpose—and such entries enabled 
the manager of the yard at any moment to 
ascertain what stock was in the yard by 
the simple process of adding up four co- 
lumns of figures. Until new forms were 
introduced by the hon. Member for Halifax 
no system of account-keeping worthy of 
the name was practised in our naval yards, 
while in India a system similar to that car- 
ried on in France had been in use for the 
past thirty years. As to the cost of our 
navy compared with that of France, he 
found that in 1865 the French navy, the 
activity in which had caused a panic in 
England not long ago, cost £5,131,826, as 
compared with £10,394,421 far our navy 
during the same time. He thought that 
the manner in which things were now con- 
ducted was inconsistent with the interests 
of the country, and that a good deal of 
money might have been saved with a little 
economy, and he believed that the estab- 
lishment of a Secretary of State for the 
Navy and the re-organization of the Admi- 
ralty Establishment, would be equally con- 
ducive to efficiency and economy. What- 
ever might be the result of the Motion, he 
was quite sure the hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely) deserved the thanks of the 
country for the attention which he had 
bestowed on the subject. 

Mr. BASS was of opinion that there 
was a large body of Gentlemen in the 
House who regretted the manner in which 
the naval patronage was abused, every 
post, from that of a naval cadet to that of 
an admiral, being filled up by patronage 
and favour. That, however, was a subject 
which he should probably again refer to 
on some future occasion. He might men- 
tion, however, an anecdote in which he was 
personally concerned, which would exem- 
plify the manner in which some of our 
affairs were conducted, An application was 
made to him by some gentlemen connected 
with the Admiralty to allow them to see 
a manufactory of his for making casks by 
machinery, and having complied with the 
request, four or five intelligent and com- 
petent men paid a visit to his works, in- 
spected his machinery, and expressed their 
admiration of it. A very few months after- 
wards he was invited to inspeet machinery 
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put up at Woolwich, and having seen it| different dockyards, and that a premium 
he considered it was better than his own, | should be awarded to the men in one dock- 
and on expressing his surprise that those yard if under similar circumstances they 
who possessed such good machinery should | produced vessels at a less cost than in 
pay him a visit, the gentleman by whom | another dockyard. At present every effort 
he had been invited informed him that his| was devoted to the production of a superior 
former visitors were connected with the| article, and no attention at all was devoted 
Admiralty, and occupied another portion; to economy. The two ships which had of 
of the yard. He then ventured to express | late years excited the greatest admiration 
his wonder that the machinery had not) were both built at Chatham, and the Wyvern 
been shown to his visitors, and that they | and the Scorpion, which have been so ge- 
had not availed themselves of its evident | nerally decried, were built at a private yard 
advantages, upon which he was told that | belonging to an hon. Member, who was not 
if the people from the department he was/|then in his place. He hoped the right 
in showed those connected with the other | hon. Gentleman would lay upon the table 
department how to make sawdust into| the Report as to the value of the iron. He 
gold-dust, they would still refuse to have thought that on this subject there had 
anything to do with it. The mode of, been some mistake. It must not be for- 
making contracts for the Admiralty was gotten that, although it was now valued at 
most defective, and in the purchase of | £100,000, the iron had done good service 
timber and staves he could show them how | since it had been laid down as a pavement. 
to save a very large sum indeed. He sug-| The heavy weights continuously traversing 
gested that the First Lord should consider | the yard would have entirely destroyed any 
whether some improvement could not be! pavement of wood or stone.. [‘* Oh!” 
made in the mode of giving out the con-| He could assure hon. Members that had 
tracts. the yard been paved with stone it would 
Lorp JOHN HAY did not believe that | have required continual repairs. There- 
there was any more apathy in the House fore, laying down this iron as a pavement 
now than formerly on the subject of navy | was not such a piece of folly on the part 
patronage ; but the fact was that things| of the Admiralty as the hon. Member for 
were no longer as they had been, and it! Lincoln supposed. He trusted that, after 
was no longer necessary for the House tothe statement of the right hon. Baronet 
exercise that sharp supervision over the/ that he intended to propose an entirely 
actions of the Board that was formerly | new constitution for the Board of Admi- 
employed. He wished to ask the First! ralty, the hon. Member would not divide 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he would! the House upon the subject. 
lay on the table of the House the circular | Sir JOHN PAKINGTON wished to 
issued by Messrs. Ryland, and also the | say, by way of explanation, that he was 
communication of Dr. Percy on the sub-| sure the noble Lord (Lord John Hay) did 
ject of ballast? He asked for the produe-| not intend to convey what his tone and 
tion of the former document, because he, words implied—that he (Sir John Paking- 
was informed that its effect was not exactly ton) intended to mislead the House. He 
that stated by the right hon. Gentleman, | begged to state that he did not in the least 
and that Messrs. Ryland did not state that | mislead the House. At the same time, he 
they would give £6 per ton for the ballast, | would consider whether it would be desir- 
but that they wanted 5 per cent for sell- able to lay the Reports on the table. The 
ing it. |report of Messrs. Ryland was brought to 
Mr. OTWAY said, that the interest in| the Admiralty by Mr. Ryland, and in con- 
the question before the House had subsided | versation with that gentleman he was in- 
ta a great extent since the right hon. Ba- | formed of the real value of the ballast. Dr. 
ronet the First Lord of the Admiralty had Percy also formed a very high opinion of 
stated that if he remained in Office he' the value of the iron, and in his Report 
should consider it his duty to consult his! said it was quite as fit to be used for the 
Colleagues about some important changes. purpose of making chilled iron shot as that 
Personally, he regarded as the great fault now being used, the price of which was 
in our dockyard system the fact that there’ £6 per ton. 
was no one connected with any of the es-! Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply to 
tablishments directly interested in the exer- one or two questions that had been put to 
cise of economy. He would suggest the} him with reference to the proposed im- 
encouragement of competition between the ' provements in the constitution of the Board 
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of Admiralty, wished to state that the duties | 


of the new officer, the Superintendent of 
Dockyard Accounts, would rather assist 
those of the Valuer of Dockyard Works 
than clash with them. It was the duty 
of the Valuer of Dockyard Works to exa- 
mine and report as to the nature of 
the repairs of ships, &c., and as to the 
amount that should be expended upon 
them, while it would devolve upon the 
new officer to report to the Controller 
how the money had been expended, and 
whether it had been so expended in 
obedience to his orders. With respect 
to the question whether the present Board 
of Admiralty had any design to take steps 
to ascertain whether the sums now voted 
for the pension fund would be charged to 
the general expenses of the dockyards, 
he understood that the Controller of the 
Navy would be requested to communicate 
with the new accountant of the yard, with 
a view to consulting an actuary for the 
purpose of calculating the deferred annui- 
ties which would represent the value of 
the pensions to each artificer. Then as 
to the question respecting the sum of 
£10,300,000, which it was stated had been 
spent during 1864-5 on the navy. A 
large proportion of that money was spent 
on what he might call the dead-weight 
service, comprising half-pay and pensions, 
and it should not be forgotten that the Vote 
for transporting troops from one part of the 
world to another was included in this sum. 
The hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders) considered that the Controller must be 
placed in a position of great difficulty, and 
of comparative inefficiency, if any orders 
were issued at the dockyards by other 
means than through the Controller himself. 
The right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had issued stringent orders 
that no member of the Board of Admiralty 
was to give any order involving the expen- 
diture of public money in the dockyards 
without the knowledge of the Controller. 
One great object had been gained in the 
course of the night’s debate. General 
testimony had been borne to the great 
efficiency of the present system of accounts 
which they owed to the hon. Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), and which 
would be pushed one step further by the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty by the proposed appeal. It 
was also gratifying to find that there 
seemed to be an almost generally recog- 
nized opinion in the House that no fair 
comparison could be made between the 
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cost of ships built in private yards and 
those built in Her Majesty’s Dockyards, 
Mr. HORSMAN said, there was general 
concurrence upon another point—namely, 
that the House was under an obligation to 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) 
for the manner in which he had brought 
forward this subject, and raised a very use- 
ful and most satisfactory discussion. He 
(Mr. Horsman) came down to the House 
that evening prepared to offer his best sup- 
port to his hon. Friend, but he found that 
he really did not require it, for he was 
met by the right hon. Baronet opposite 
in a spirit of such fairness and frankness 
that he appeared to get all he desired, 
The right hon. Baronet began by saying 
that he himself intended to reform the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty, and 
that the Duke of Somerset had entertained 
the same views, and he (Mr. Horsman) 
thought the evidence given by both of them 
before the Committee of 1861 did them 
the highest honour. There could be no 
better testimony to the judicious man- 
ner in which the Motion had been brought 
forward than was afforded by the fact that 
they had been addressed by officials of both 
the present and the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, and yet no one of them had con- 
strued a word in it into a censure or at- 
tack of any Administration. The question — 
was a large one, and nothing appeared to 
him to show more completely the inherent 
defects in the system of Admiralty ad- 
ministration than the attacks which were 
made upon it year after year. Notwith- 
standing a succession of the able adminis- 
trators at the head of the Admiralty, not 
only had there not been a cessation of these 
continual complaints, but there had been 
hardly a diminution of them. The right 
hon. Baronet admitted that the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty needed reform- 
ing, that there was a defective organization 
in the subordinate departments, and that 
there was a want of clear, well-defined 
responsibility. The right hon. Baronet ad- 
mitted everything, and so far as he could 
do in the absence of those he must con- 
sult, he promised everything. He did not 
know what more the hon. Member for 
Lincoln could desire, and his suggestion to 
him was, that he should be satisfied with 
the success he had achieved, and not mar 
it by pressing his Motion to a division. 
Mr. SEELY, in reply to the observa- 
tions made by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Pakington) on the subject of anchors, 
said, that he had only heard the explana- 
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tions offered on that point for the first time 
that evening ; but he (Mr. Seely) had made 
the caleulation that the Admiralty had 
paid £170,000 more for anchors than they 
ought, by comparison with specific quota- 
tions for Admiralty anchors from four of the 
first firms in the kingdom. With regard to 
the market price of anchors, it was self- 
evident that there must be such a market 
price. He would not go into details on 
the subject of the Frederick William, the 
Cadmus, the Brisk, and the boats, and 
other matters disputed, and he would only 
say that it was exceedingly important that 
there should be no dispute as to the facts ; 
and he made the offer to the First Lord 
that his (Mr. Seely’s) secretary should 
meet any Admiralty official, and thoroughly 
investigate the facts, and if he (Mr. Seely) 
was wrong, he would apologize to the House 
for having unnecessarily taken up their 
time. All he and all the public wanted 
was to find whether the statements he 
had made were true or not, and the 
truth or the contrary should be ascertained 
by investigation. A great portion of the 
statements he had made had passed un- 
denied. As to the question whether only 
naval officers should be appointed Con- 
trollers and Superintendents, all that he 
wanted was that men should be appointed 
who understood the duties required of 
them, and who were fit to perform them. 
Men knowing nothing whatever of manu- 
facturing operations should certainly not 
be appointed to the management of large 
mauufacturing establishments. The master 
shipwrights, the chief engineers, and others 
should have a responsible head over them 
who understood the work, and who would 
not be obliged to leave almost everything 
in their hands. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would give his best attention to 
these matters, and that his opinions would 
have great weight with the Government of 
which he was so able a Member. In con- 
clusion, he begged to withdraw his Motion. 


Mines, §¢., 


Previous Question and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


MINES, &e., ASSESSMENT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to assess Mines, 
Wood Lands, and Plantations, to local 
rates, explained that the object of the Bill 
was to put an end to certain anomalies in 
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the law which now existed. Mines, wood 
lands, and plantations were not at present 
assessed to local rates, and he believed it 
to be very desirable that they should be, as 
the revenue derived from them was great, 
and there was a considerable percentage of 
pauperism arising from those who were 
employed in mines. He cited the case of 
Ulverston, in Lancashire, where one-fourth 
of the property in the union was not rated, 
although it brought in £50,000 per annum, 
and belonged to people who were best 
off in the whole community. He also cited 
other cases of a similar nature which were 
simple instances of what was going on in a 
great many unions. Whatever difference 
of opinion, he added, might exist as to the 
expediency of legislating with the view to 
the removal of those anomalies, there could 
be no doubt that the House had at its dis- 
posal all the information with which it was 
necessary it should be furnished for the 
furpose. In 1856 a Committee sat, which 
continued for two Sessions, and in their 
Report recognising the fact that coal mines 
were rated to the poor, they said they could 
not see any reason at all why other mines 
should be excepted. Evidence was given 
before that Committee against the principle 
of rating mines, the owners urging that 
they should be encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, and that even grants should be held 
out to encourage people to embark in those 
speculations ; but when the question was 
brought before the House last Session he 
understood the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) to say 
that the object might be obtained without 
legislation, as there was a probability that 
the ruling of the Judges on the point 
might be overruled by an appeal to the 
House of Lords. The exemption of mines 
from rating was nothing more than a pro- 
tective exemption of this description of 
property, aud in Cornwall it had had the 
effect of keeping capital in a stagnant and 
unproductive state. In other parts of Eng- 
land, where vast mining wealth had been 
discovered, the exemption was in favour of 
the richest property in the country. In 
the Bill which he proposed to introduce, he 
followed the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, It would simply extend the law 
with reference to rating coal mines to other 
mines. With regard to wood lands and 
plantations, he proposed that they should 
be rated on the value of the land upon 
which they stood. There was great diffi- 
culty in any other mode of assessment. 
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The hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY would offer 
no opposition, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the introduction of the Bill. No 
doubt there was great justice in many of 
the remarks of his hon. Friend; but, at the 
same time, his hon. Friend was slightly in 
error in saying that the question of mine 
rating was finally settled. He (Mr. G. 
Hardy) had reason to believe that cases 
were now being prepared to go before the 
Exchequer Chamber and the House of 
Lords, with the view of seeing whether the 
dicta of some of the Judges would be re- 
vised, It was notorious that within a year 
or two exemptions which had been sup- 
posed firmly established ia the lower courts 
had been set aside by the highest tribunals 
of the country, and it might prove to be so 
in this case. At the same time, it was 
very desirable that they should have before 
them any means by which they might get 
rid of any unfair means of exemption. At 


this stage of the Bill he would only say 
that, on the part of the Government, he 
would not oppose its introduction. 

Mr. BAGNALL referred to the Report 
of the Government Inspector of Mines in 


North Staffordshire, to the effect that the 
mode of assessing coal mines was most 
unjust, and yet this Bill proposed to extend 
that system of injustice. Unless the hon. 
Gentleman laid down some other principle 
of assessment, he should give the Bill every 
opposition in his power. The House ought 
to recognise the principle that the work- 
ing of mines was really tantamount to 
selling the estate piecemeal. 

Mr. COLVILE said, that as the re- 
presentative of a considerable mining 
constituency, he felt it his duty to tell 
the hon. Member, who had asked leave 
to bring in this Bill, that, though it 
might be discourteous to oppose its in- 
troduction, if it resembled in its pro- 
visions that brought in last year by the 
Member for Shoreham, he should offer-it 
his most determined opposition in all its 
future stages. The hon. Member was en- 
tirely mistaken in the view he had formed 
of mineral property as a subject for rating, 
and assumed that it could be assessed at 
its annual value, like land or houses. In 
this case the value of the fee was con- 
stantly increasing, and the income derived 
from them comparatively steady, whereas 
in mines the fee, by the exhaustion of the 
corpus, was continually diminishing, and 
their profit most uncertain. A mine was 
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really nothing but a terminable annuity, 
and it would be unjust and impossible to 
rate it at its annual value, which to-day 
might be worth thousands a year, and to- 
morrow nothing. The only sound principle 
of rating to be applied to mines is to rate 
the royalty, or dues paid to the lord. On 
this principle the lead miners of Derbyshire 
had for years past been rated, the dues 
being paid in kind, and they thus contri- 
buted to the maintenance of the poor and 
highways, and he believed were even vir- 
tuous enough to pay church rates. The 
mining interest complained that they were 
unjustly treated in being thus singled out. 
The whole system of rating was replete 
with avomalies, and might well be the 
subject of comprehensive legislation ; but 
no such injustice had been proved in the 
exception of metallic mines from rating as 
to warrant special legislation on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member who introduces 
this Bill, though not a Member for a mari- 
time constituency, resided in a county 
bordering on the sea—he asked him why, 
if the rating question was disturbed, that 
shipping should not be rated? What was 
there that made larger calls on the poor 
rates than a harbour full of ships? And 
then came a question on which he (Mr. 
Colvile) felt very strongly. Why should 
not game be rated? In one union in 
Derbyshire there were no less than 40,000 
acres of grouse moor, which are mosily 
let for sporting purposes, but of which 
the tenant of the pasturage pays all the 
rates, and the tenant of the game goes en- 
tirely free, yet the system of game preserv- 
ing produced much pauperism. He (Mr. 
Colvile) was quite prepared to go into the 
whole question of rating ; but if metallic 
mines alone were singled out, he should 
offer the Bill his strenuous opposition. 

Mr. PEASE thought mines should be 
rated, because they threw a large popu- 
lation into a district which was specially 
liable to come on the poor rate, but they 
ought to be rated on their own basis. 
He hoped the Bill, if pressed forward, 
would be made more like that of the hon. 
Member for Shoreham. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill to assess Mines, Wood Lands, and Planta- 
tions to local rates, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Percr Wrxpnam, Mr. CavenpisH Brnrinox, 
and Mr. Heyperson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 33.] 





Controverted 


SUNDAY TRADING BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, in asking 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to Selling and Hawking 
Goods on Sundays, said, the law affect- 
ing Sunday trading was universally admit- 
ted to be in a most unsatisfactory state. 
The present law was passed in the 29th 
year of the reign of Charles II., and was 
an attempt to make people perform their 
religious duties by Act of Parliament. 
It prohibited the selling of all goods on a 
Sunday, with the single exception of milk. 
Of course, there were many other perish- 
able articles that it was necessary to sell 
on a Sunday, but they were omitted. The 
result was that the law bad became a 
dead letter. The penalties were forfeiture 
of the goods, and a fine of 5s. for the 
whole of the day’s sales; but as the goods 
were mostly meat and vegetables, and 
were generally consumed immediately after 
they were sold, the forfeiture could not be 
exacted, while the penalty of 5s. was so 
small that it was totally disregarded by 
those who made a profit by vending goods 
on the Sunday. There was a very strong 
desire throughout the country for some 
legislation upon the subject that would place 
the law on a more satisfactory footing, and 
he had that evening received a petition to 
which 10,000 signatures were attached, 
asking the House to legislate on this ques- 
tion. Before bringing forward the present 
Bill, he had felt it his duty to go to differ- 
ent places in the metropolis where Sunday 
trading was rife, and he had found that 
in the New Cut, Clare Market, Petticoat 
Lane, and Moorfields there. were regular 
markets for the sale of goods. In proof 
of the fact that the goods exposed for sale 
were not restricted to perishable articles, 
he might state that in Moorfields he had 
been offered a pair of bull pups, which, 
he thought, could hardly come within the 
ordinary acceptation of the term perish- 
able. In fact, Sunday trading was increas- 
ing considerably, and if the House thought 
it worth while to keep the Sunday, regard- 
ing it mercly as a civil institution, and 
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not from a religious poiut of view, as a 
day of rest, it was high time legislation 
should take place on the subject. The pro- | 
visions of the Bill he asked to bring in | 
were two-fold. He had endeavoured to. 
specify those trades the carrying on of | 
which it was desirable to allow upon the | 
Sunday, as well as the hours during which » 
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certain articles might be sold on that day. 
The Bill did not touch a question which 
had been agitated before—the sale of 
liquors on the Sunday, and its operation 
would be confined to towns of a popula- 
tion of 10,000 and upwards. A clause 
imposing on the police the duty of carry- 
ing out the provisions, which was sup- 
posed to make the measure less desirable 
than it otherwise would be, had been re- 
moved from the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to Selling and 
Hawking Goods on Sunday, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Toomas Hueues, Lord Craup Hamitton, 
and Sir Broox Brivges. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 


Mr. Whitbread reported from the General 
Committee of Elections ; That they had selected 
the following six Members to be the Chairmen’s 
Panel and to serve as Chairmen of Election Com- 
mittees for the present Session :—Ilugh Edward 
Adair, esquire ; William Edward Baxter, esquire; 
Admiral the Honourable Arthur Duncombe ( York, 
E.R.); Sir Philip Grey Egerton (Chesh. S.) ; 
Thomas William Evans, esquire ; Edward Llowes, 
esquire. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
— Resolutions [February 18] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Lesolutions in Committee—Sugar 
Duties [February 15] reported. 

Ordered—Sugar Duties* ; Sale and Purchase of 
Shares; Railways (Guards’ and Passengers’ 
Communication) *; Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion (Ireland) Act Continuance; Marriages 
(Odessa) *; Criminal Lunatics.* 

First Reading—Sugar Duties * [37]; Duty on 
Dogs * [36]; Sale and Purchase of Shares 
[38]; Railways (Guards’ and Passengers’ Com- 
munication) * (39] ; Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act Continuance [35]; Marriages 
(Odessa) * [40]; Criminal Lunatics * [41). 

Second Reading—Annuity Tax Abolition (Edin- 
burgh, Parish of Canongate) [2] negatived ; 
Criminal Law [8]. 
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ANNUITY TAX ABOLITION (EDINBURGH, 
PARISH OF CANONGATE) BILL. 
(Mr. M Laren, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Baines.) 
[BILL 2.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, its provisions 
were somewhat intricate, and he was 
therefore obliged to go further into the 
details than he should have done under 
other circumstances. The Bill was founded 
upon the Act which was passed in 1860— 
in fact, the whole structure of the Bill 
depended upon the provisions of that 
Act. The Act of 1860 professed to abo- 
lish the annuity tax or ministers’ money, 
which was then levied in Edinburgh. It 
did so in form, but it imposed other two 
rates, which were simply church rates, in 
place of the annuity tax which was abo- 
lished. The passing of that Bill was 
strongly opposed by the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, by the corporation, and by all 
the public bodies of the city, and it was pro- 
tested against at large meetings of the rate- 
payers. A petition was sent to this House, 
signed by 15,000 inhabitants, against its 
being passed into law; and after the Bill 
had passed another meeting was held 
under the presidency of the chief magis- 
trate, at which a solemn protest was agreed 
to be signed, and this was done by nearly 
8,000 inhabitants, declaring that they never 
would be satisfied with the provisions of 
that Act, and that they would continue to 
urge its repeal, until a more reasonable 
settlement of the matter had been made. 
This protest, signed by 8,000 ratepayers, in- 
cluded about 4,000 Parliamentary electors 
of the city. The Act of 1860, he admitted, 
did effect a beneficial change, financially, in 
the city of Edinburgh, which would have 
been important if there had been no evil 
principles embodied in the Bill. Previously 
to that time there were five churches, hav- 
ing two ministers each ; and the Act pro- 
vided that those churches should thereafter 
have only one minister, as vacancies oc- 
curred, thus saving all existing life inte- 
rests. Two vacancies had occurred at the 
time of the passing of the Act, and three 
had occurred since ; so that, in fact, the 
Act was now in full operation, and its effect 
had thus been to,save the stipends of 
these five ministers to Edinburgh, amount- 
ing to £3,000 a year. As a mere ques- 
tion of money, this was not of very great 
importance, as ld. in the pound on the 
present rental of Edinburgh would produce 
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£3,000, and in that part of the city where 
this tax was levied, the same amount could 
be raised by a rate of 2d. in the pound, 
The Act of 1860 had a number of intri- 
cate provisions. It imposed a tax of 3d. 
in the pound to be levied, not avowedly 
as a church rate as before, but along 
with, and as part of, the police rate 
for the lighting, watching, and clean- 
ing of the city. That tax of 3d, in the 
pound, within the limited area, would pro- 
duce £4,200, and that sum was required 
to be paid annually to certain Eeclesi- 
astical Commissioners appointed under the 
Act to be applied for ministers’ sti- 
pends. Then it imposed an additional 
rate of 1d. in the pound to be levied, not 
only within this limited area, but over 
the whole parishes within the municipal 
boundaries of the city, in place of pew- 
rents, given to the Commissioners for 
ministers’ stipends. That rate, though 
small in amount, had perhaps given rise 
to more opposition than any other part 
of the Act; because it was so unjust in 
principle thus to tax two other parishes 
which were not ecclesiastically connected 
with the old Royalty of the city. It 
was to remove these several grievances 
that the present Bill had been brought for- 
ward. The Bill consisted of three parts, 
the first of which abolished the annuity tax 
in the Canongate parish within the city of 
Edinburgh. By some strange oversight, 
which he could not understand, while the 
annuity tax was abolished in the richer 
districts of the city, it was kept up in this 
the poorest of all the poor districts of Edin- 
burgh. The Canongate parish had a popu- 
lation of 11,653, of whom 2,733 were rate- 
payers, and 2,312 of these occupied pre- 
mises under £10 of rent, and only 420 in 
the whole parish occupied premises of £10 
and upwards, The result was, as might 
be supposed, the tax, although it was 
44 per cent, only yielded on an average 
of the last five years a sum of about £220 
to each minister; and last year, when 
considerable additional efforts were made, 
the amount was only increased to £250 
for each minister. When the Select Com- 
mittece was appointed during last Session 
of Parliament, the ministers of this parish 
sent a solicitor to London to be examined 
before the Committee, to state their case 
and suggest aremedy. That gentleman, 
on the part of the ministers, suggested 
that each of them should receive a sti- 
pend of £250 during their lives, in lieu 
of the annuity tax; that one of the 
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collegiate charges should be abolished|again. In the old town there were too 
wheff a vacancy occurred; and that the| many places of worship for the church- 
single minister should then get £350} going population, and by the saving which 
or £400 a year. Now, the present Bill| would be effected from not filling up those 
proposed to do exactly what had been| vacancies, and by taking the ordinary 
suggested by the solicitor to the minis-{ church-door collections or free-will offer- 
ters. It contained a provision that they | ings, which were at present legally appli- 
should have £250 during their lives, {cable to the relief of the poor, for the 
aud that £350 should be given to the} miscellaneous expenses connected with 
suecessor when a vacancy occurred. So/the maintenance of the churches, this 
far as he was aware, no objection what-/ source of expenditure would be amply 
ever had been urged against that part of / provided for. Those expenses were now 
the Bill. There had been no petition pre- | defrayed by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sented, and he had received no letter of | sioners out of their general funds, which 
remonstrance, and there was nothing toto this extent would be set free for the 
indicate that there was anything less than | payment of ministers’ stipends. The blue 
a general and hearty feeling in favour of | book just delivered from the Board of 
that part of the Bill. Another part of| Supervision showed that these free-will 
the Bill proposed to abolish the rate of | collections, during the last year, amounted 
Id. in the pound levied, not over the|to nearly £1,600, and the whole of the 
old Royalty, but over the Canongate | church expenses during the last five years, 
parish and St. Cuthbert parish. Thej|in which they were managed by the 
Bill proposed to abolish this small rate; Town Council, averaged about £1,700, 
of 1d., immediately on its passing, sofar as|so that there would be no difficulty in 
the two parishes he had named were con- | meeting all the expenses he desired to 
cerned, because they had nothing to do} meet. If that arrangement were entcred 
with it in any equitable point of view; | into the funds would be, first the pew- 
but as the Town Council could not afford to} rents, which brought in about £3,800, 
luse all this income at once, it proposed | and there were other small items amount- 
to abolish the other half, relating to the | ing to between £180 and £190. Then 
city parish, only in five years. In that way | there was an annuity of £2,000 a year 
this rate of 1d. would at the end of five | payable in respect of certain property which 
years be totally abolished. He had reason formerly belonged to the city of Edinburgh 
to believe that all parties were perfectly | connected with the harbour and docks at 
unanimous also on this question. The cor- | Leith. This property was surrendered in 
poration of Edinburgh, as the House knew | 1838 upon compensation being given under 
from the petition which he had just pre- an Act of Parliament, on a valuation made 
sented, passed, by a majority of twenty-one | by the Government of the day, and sanc- 
to thirteen, a Resolution to petition in favour | tioned by the Report of a Select Committee 
of this Bill, They were willing to do|of this House; and £2,000 of that com- 
without that rate of 1d., and they could | pensation was given to the clergymen with 
afford to do without it. The petition | the consent of the city authorities. The 
which he had this day presented showed | sums he had mentioned thus amounted to 
that 11,000 of the ratepayers of Edinburgh, about £6,000, for the purposes he had 
of whom about one-third were Parlia-| named. There were now thirteen clergy- 
mentary electors, petitioned for its aboli-|men, and it was proposed to make the 
tion ; and even the’ Conservative and Church | number ten, and this endowment of £6,000, 
paper of Edinburgh entirely approved of the | obtained from the sources alluded to, would 
abolition of the ld. rate so far as the outer | give stipends of £600 to each of them, 
districts were concerned. He now came to | which was the amount fixed by the Act of 
the third and most important part of the Bill, | 1860. Therefore, the Act of 1860 was 
which reiated to the abolition of the rate of | complied with in everything except the 
3d. in the pound in the city parish, now | reduction of those three clergymen. With 
levied in lieu of the old annuity tax.  suapant to the pew-rents, he might explain 
That rate produced £4,200 a year, and the | that in 1832, before theeFree Church dis- 
strongest possible objections were made to | ruption took place, those pew-rents pro- 
that impost. The Bill proposed to secure | duced £7,539, and the value of the unlet 
the life interests of the whole of the exist- | seats was then £2,212 ; and there was no 
ing ministers, but that when three vacan- | reason why these pew-rents should not bring 
cies occurred they should not be filled up| inthe same amount now. At present they 
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were very nearly £4,000, and he believed 
they would exceed £4,000 during the 
current year; therefore, the endowment 
would be quite sufficient. After the great 
split took place in the Church of Scotland 
and the Free Church was established, the 
authorities from time to time reduced the 
rates for the pews, and to some extent 
that reduction had been going on during 
the last few years ; and the result was that 
persons who worship in the city churches 
of Edinburgh paid only about one-half of 
the pew-rents which the people belonging 
to other denominations in the city paid. 
Before the disruption there were 9,455 
sittings let, producing £7,539; and in 
1865 there were 8,518 sittings let, pro- 
ducing only £3,790; so that while the 
number of sitters had been reduced by only 
one-ninth part, the amount paid by them 
had been reduced by one-half. © That 
showed that the fund was of a very elastic 
nature. Since the Bill proposed to strike 
off, as vacancies occurred, three ministers, 
it might, perhaps, be objected that this 
would cause a deficiency of ministers in the 
city. The House would, however, be sur- 


prised to learn that besides the thirteen 
endowed ministers in the city parish, there 


were two in St. Cuthbert’s, and two in 
the Canongate parish, making altogether 
seventeen ministers; and there were twelve 
other Established Churches which were 
not endowed from any public source. 
He believed a careful scrutiny would show 
that these twelve churches which were 
not endowed were more vigorous and more 
healthy than are those which were en- 
dowed. There were thus twenty-seven 
churches in the city of Edinburgh all be- 
longing to the Established Church, having 
twenty-nine ministers ; but there were 
other churches holding the same doc- 
trines, subscribing the same confession of 
faith, and having the same form of go- 
vernment. Two of these bodies were 
each larger than the Established Church. 
These were the Free Church, which had 
thirty-two places of worship, and the 
United Presbyterian denomination, which 
had twenty churches, very numerously 
attended. There were thus fifty-two 
churches in addition to the twenty-seven 
Established Churehes which were in all 
respects on the same footing as to doctrine 
and government. He believed all these 
voluntary churches, whether taken singly, 
or collectively, or on the average, were 
better attended, and raised far larger 
sums, for the purposes of religion and 
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benevolence, than the Established Church, 
Again, the Episcopalians had twelve places 
of worship; there were seven Baptist 
churches; and the smaller denominations 
had fifteen, making altogether 113 Protes- 
tant places of worship with 129 minis. 
ters, in which substantially the same doe- 
trine was preached; and of these, only 
fifteen were endowed Established Churches, 
To show how little three ministers would 
be missed, he mentioned that the whole 
population of Edinburgh, including not only 
the city parish, but the other two parishes, 
amounted at the last census to 168,000. 
Of these, about 18,000 were claimed as Ro- 
man Catholics, leaving 150,000 Protestants, 
or persons—and he feared there were many 
such in all large towns—who did not be- 
long to any denomination. Now, it was 
obvious, as there were 113 churches in 
Edinburgh, and the Protestant population 
was 150,000, that there was a place of 
worship for every 260 families ; and there- 
fore no one could stand up in that House 
and say that the leaving out of three 
ministers, and three of the endowed 
churches, could have any appreciable effect 
on the spiritual interests of. ihe people of 
Edinburgh. There were three of these 
churches in which there were only 509 
sittings let altogether, while there were 
1,435 unlet, and 821 free sittings. 
Taking all the thirteen churches, there was 
an immense number of empty sittings. 
By the last Return there were 4,645 
unlet, and 2,280 free sittings. The city 
parish, in which this rate of 3d. was levied, 
contained 67,000 inhabitants; the Canon- 
gate parish 11,600 inhabitants, with two en- 
dowed ministers; and St. Cuthbert’s 90,000 
inhabitants, with only two endowed minis- 
ters. Now, if the two last-named parishes 
could do with only two endowed ministers, 
surely ten endowed ministers were sufficient 
for the wants of the city parish, with its 
67,000 inhabitants? Dundee had a popu- 
lation of 69,000, or more than the city 
parish of Edinburgh, and it had only five 
ministers. Glasgow city parish had only 
ten ministers, with a population of 147,000 
—more than double the population of the 
city parish. In reducing the number of 
ministers in Edinburgh to ten they would 
still be largely in excess, proportionally, of 
the number of ministers in any other large 
town in Scotland. He would like the House 
to understand that these thirteen parishes, 
sometimes called distinct parishes, were 
really all one parish—the city parish. The 
municipality of Edinburgh had added vo- 
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luntarily, from time to time, a considerable 
number of additional churches, partly in 
the hope of getting a large return from 
their pew-rents ; and those churches were 
built when there were not so many Dissen- 
ters as there are now. ‘To prove that all 
these alleged parishes were, legally, only 
one parish, it was sufficient to state that 
there was only one poor-rate levied, and 
one parochial board to manage the affairs 
of the parish. The Bill proposed to give 
the sitters in these city churches a great 
advantage which they did not now enjoy. 
The Act of 1860 said that the commu- 
nicants and elders of these churebes might 
obtain the right of appointing their own 
ministers on each congregation paying 
£600 to the Town Council for the privilege. 
The present Bill, however, proposed to 
abolish that payment of £600, and to give 
the right of appointing the minister to the 
male heads of families and elders of the 
church as provided for by the Act of 1860. 
In that way it was calculated that from 
the people having an interest in the mi- 
nister to be appointed, they would be sure 
to select a man of talent and of Christian 
worth and piety who would work among 
the poor, and who would devote himself 


to the interests of the church and people. | 


The result would be that the churches 
would be well filled, the pew-rents, in 
place of £4,000 a year, might in a short 
time rise to a much higher sum, thus 
affording additional funds for additional 
ministers, if required hereafter. The money 
value of the unlet pews, even at the pre- 
sent reduced rates, was, according to the 
last Return, £3,232. It had been stated 
that this was a Bill founded on the 
principle that there was to be no Estab- 
lished Chureh. There could not be a 
more erroneous statement made. The city 
of Edinburgh was giving up an endowment 
of £4,000 a year from the pew-rents, which 
belonged to the city as corporation revenue. 
It was likewise giving an endowment of 
£2,000 a year derivable from property 
formerly belonging to the city, and which 
was made over to the clergy, by consent of 
the city, by Act of Parliament. Those two 
sources of endowment amounted to £6,000 


a year. Again, it had been said that £4,000 
a year of that sum was derived only from 
seat-rents, and the fund was spoken of dis- 


paragingly as being only pew-rents. But 
the clergy of Edinburgh brought an action 
against the Town Council in 1810, to 
have it determined that those pew-rents 
belonged to them, in addition to their other 
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sources of income ; but it was decided by 
the Supreme Courts that those pew-rents 
belonged to the magistrates and council for 
the municipal purposes of the city; and 
they were always so received and so ap- 
plied. Even when they yielded £7,500, 
they were applied to the municipal purposes 
of the city, and always thereafter till the 
passing of the Act of 1860, when they 
were made over to the clergy. The 
£4,000 a year thus drawn from the pew- 
rents, and which might increase to £7,000 
in a few years, was as much the re- 
venue and property of the city of Edin- 
burgh as any other revenue or property 
belonging to the corporation ; but by the 
passing of the Bill there would no longer 
be any taxation levied for the support 
of the Church. Within his own recol- 
lection the corporation of Edinburgh had 
expended £80,000 in building three ad- 
ditional churches, and it had also ex- 
pended large sums in improving other 
churches ; and the Courts of Law very pro- 
perly held that, as the Town Council al- 
ways acted liberally in maintaining and 
extending the Established Church out of 
the corporation funds, they were entitled 
to draw those pew-rents, and apply them 
for municipal purposes. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the House would 
agree to the principle of the Bill by 
allowing it to be read a second time. 
If, however, it should be opposed on 
the ground that an alleged contract was 
made when the Act of 1860 was passed, 
he was prepared to show that that 
idea was founded upon an entire mis- 
conception, and that no kind of contract 
was ever made to which the city of Edin- 
burgh, by its municipal authorities, or 
public bodies, or its inhabitants, were 
in any way consenting parties. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. M‘ Laren.) 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the hon. Member who had introduced this 
Bill had a hard case to prove, for he had 
to show that the Act of 1860, which pro- 
fessed to deal with this vexed question, 
had been fairly tried and failed. They 
had heard from the hon. Member very little 
about the working of the Act of 1860. Nor 
had they heard much from him of the state 
of feeling in the city of Edinburgh, which 
had been represented in various quarters 
to be so greatly excited that further legis- 
lation on this subject was absolutely neces- 
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sary. He thought it was shown before the | 
Committee which sat to inquire into this | 
subject last Session, that the feeling of 
excitement which had been caused did not | 
exist to any large extent, but that, on 
the contrary, it was confined to a small 
portion of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. | 
It would, indeed, be a matter of great re- 
gret if any Act of that House, but still 
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because security was to be increased, and 
the burdens of the inhabitants reduced, that 
the reduction in the number and in the sala. 
ries of the ministers was consented to and 
approved by Parliament ? It was repeatedly 
and distinetly stated that the reduction of 
the number of ministers was acquiesced 
in simply for the sake of peace and 
the increased security given to the remain- 


more if any Act imposing an ecclesiastical ing ministers. And yet in 1867, when 
impost upon any large and important place, | the reduction to thirteen ministers had been 
led to great agitation. But he (Sir James | for the first time attained, and when the 
Fergusson) contended that the allegation | Act, therefore, came into full operation, it 
of excitement was problematical, and that | was proposed to reduce the security for the 
it might be shown that there was no real | stipends of the ministers and their number 
ground of complaint. The hon, Gentleman | from thirteen to ten. He might fairly ask 
had referred to the leading features of the | where was the reduction to cease? There 
Act of 1860, which he now sought to was one matter in connection with the Act 
amend, but he did not explain sufficiently | of 1860 which the hon. Member might 
to the House the amount of concession | have recognised—namely, the abolition of 
that was then made. Previous to 1860,/the most improper machinery by which 
the provision for the ministers in the city | alone the stipends of the clergy could be 
of Edinburgh, though not on an extrava- recovered. Previous to the year 1860 the 
gant, was on a more liberal scale than the | clergy had to sue such of the ratepayers 
present one. There were eighteen parish | as might be in arrear for their stipends, 
clergymen, who were supported out of and the painful spectacle was constantly 
what was called the annuity tax, and under | witnessed of a process at law at the direct 
the provisions of the law at that time they | instance of the clergy; but by the change, 


were entitled to sums nominally exceeding, | under which the city became the purse 


but really amounting to £800 a year each. | holders, the clergy were freed from the 


The Act of 1860 reduced the number to| 
thirteen, and the salary of each to £600 
a year; and with the view of lightening 
the tax to the bulk of the inhabitants, 
large classes who had hitherto been exempt 


| 


obnoxious necessity of being obliged to have 
recourse to law to recover their stipends. 
If it were true now that a majority of the 
inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh had to 
be coerced into the payment of the tax, if 


from it—members of the College of Jus-| it had to be wrung out of reluctant rate- 
tice, including the Bench, the Bar, and all! payers, then he (Sir James Fergusson) 
branches of solicitors—voluntarily agreed to | would admit that its imposition involved 
become subject to it. They had previously | injustice and hardship; but there were few 


resisted attempts to reduce the number of 
the clergy; but in 1860, for the sake of 
peace and on condition of greater security 
being given to the arrangement proposed, 
they consented to the reduction and to re- 
linquish their exemption. It was thus that 
the tax on the inhabitants was reduced 
from 6d. to 3d. in the pound. All the 
persous upon whom the additional 1d. was 
imposed, to make up for the pew-rents 
taken from the municipality and given up 
to the ministers, were previously contri- 
butors to the general city funds, which 
were charged with the maintenance of the 
clergy, who held the seat-rents of the 
churches as security; and the ld. was 
imposed to make up the security formerly 
possessed in the pew-rents for the payment 
of the debts of the city. The hon. Mem- 
ber dissented from that statement ; but it 
was so stated at the time ; and was it not 
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refusals to pay, they were made by a small 
but noisy section, who sought to disturb a 
settlement to which they had been parties, 
and there was no real hardship or injustice. 
With regard to the proposed method of 
paying the stipends, as the seat-rents were 
to be supplemented by property of the mu- 
nicipality—the sum it received from Go- 
vernment in lieu of its Leith harbour claims 
—the clergy would still be paid out of the 
common fund of the city, with this dif- 
ference, that the security would be doubtful 
and the results problematical. It was pro- 
posed to raise the seat-rents, or so to 
manage them that they should amount to 
£4,000 a year. [Mr. M‘Laren: They are 
about that now.| He did not believe the 
House was prepared to depart from the 
principle of an Established Church, and he 
doubted whether the members of those re- 
ligious bodies in Edinburgh, who had been 
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referred to as being independent of public 
endowments, would be prepared to cond 
the hon. Member; for the Free Church, 
to its honour, had never joined in the 
attacks made on the ecclesiastical en- 
dowments which they had voluntarily relin- 
uished, and some of the clergy of that 

hurch had left on record perhaps the | 
most eloquent defences religious endow- 
ments had ever received. He doubted | 
whether the churches of Edinburgh were 
built upon any such speculation as 
that the seat-rents would provide the 
stipends for the ministers ; because he be- 
lieved they were intended to be places for 
the free worship and religious instruction 
of the poor, and it was required by Act of 
Parliament that at least one-tenth of the 
sittings in them must be free. By evidence 
given before the Committee last year, it 
was proved that the clergy were careful 
not to take seat-rents from the poorer at- 
tendants, because they believed that in so 
doing they would defeat the object with 
which their churches were provided. Al- 
though it appeared that in some churches 
all the sittings were let, yet there was 
ample free accommodation in the churches 
which had the largest congregations. It 
had beeu said sarcastically that the clergy 
of Edinburgh preached to empty benches, 
and an unworthy attempt was made before 
the Committee last year to represent the | 
congregations as very scanty, by producing | 
the returns of a voluntary census which | 
some of the agitators had taken ; but on 
inquiry it was found that the figures were 
fallacious, for where the attendance was 
represénted at 200 or 300, there were 800 
or 900 in full communion, and congrega- 
tions were always calculated to include 
one-third or one-fourth more than the 
number of communicants, so that the num- 
ber of the congregation in question would 
be three or four times what it had been 
represented to be. The letting of seats 
was not so much an object with the Es- 
tablished Church as the encouragement of 
the attendance of those who could not 
afford to pay seat-rents ; it never had, and 
he hoped it never would be the case, that 
the taking of a seat should be regarded as 
& condition of attending church. When 
that time came, then, the principle of an 
Established Chureh would be really in 
danger. After taking the pew-rents, the 
Bill proposed to lay hands on the church- 
door collections which were now applied to 
the relief of the poor, and to devote them 
to the payment of the miscellaneous ex- 
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penses connected with the maintenance of 
the churches. There was no money more 
usefully and properly applied than that 
collected at the church doors, and he 
should have been inclined to appeal to the 
hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. Dunlop) 
as an authority against the proposed ap- 
propriation of the collections; for in a 
standard work on the Scotch law he laid 
it down that considerable latitude was per- 
mitted in the allocation of church-door 
collections, and that the general practice 
was to disburse them in the form of tem- 
porary relief, in cases of sudden and ex- 
ceptional distress, so as to save the re- 
cipients from falling into the ranks of the 
permanently poor. There could not be 
a more charitable purpose than thus to 
distribute relief through the hands of 
Christian neighbours, in order to save the 
unfortunate from pauperism ; and it would 
be grievous ‘if the free-will offerings of 
the people were diverted to any other ob- 
ject. Why was the hon. Member more 
sensitive to the grievance of Edinburgh 
than to that of Leith ? Had not the people 
of Leith a better title to be relieved from 
the virtual payment of £2,000 a year than 
Edinburgh had to be relieved from the 3d. 
in the pound paid for the support of the 
parish clergy? As to Edinburgh having 
more clergy than Glasgow, so much the 
worse for Glasgow. [ Zaughter.] It was no 
laughing matter that Glasgow had only 
ten clergy maiutained by public funds ; 
for, notwithstanding the great exertions 
made there by very worthy people to 
supply the lamentable deficiency of public 
endowments, it was well known that 
the result still fell far short of the re- 
quirements of the city ; and the deficiency 
of Glasgow or other towns was no argu- 
ment for reducing the provision pos- 
sessed by Edinburgh. To lay stress on 
Edinburgh being one parish for the relief 
of the poor, and that therefore the en- 
dowed churches within its bounds might 
be reduced, was to say that parishes 
containing 15,000 or 20,000 people had 
no existence but in name. The hon. 
Member closed his speech with a taunt 
which might well have been spared. He 
said that if the people of Edinburgh had 
the choice of their ministers seat-rents 
would soon rise, and all outside endow- 
ments might be dispensed with. Now, he 
(Sir James Fergusson) would say that no- 
where were to be found more pious, earn- 
est, and useful clergymen than in Edin- 
burgh — worthy successors of an illus- 
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trious line. 


pious men who had done their work in a 
manner that had redounded to the credit 
of the Church and the advantage of the 
people. If the House were disposed to 
maintain the Act of 1860, which was 
working well, he thought it would not 
hesitate in refusing its assent to the hon. 
hon. Member’s Bill. He wonld not urge, 
as he might fairly have done, the shortness 
of the time that had passed since the 
introduction of the Bill—so that, of the 
petitions against it, three or four had 
only reached him since this debate had 
commenced — nor would he dwell upon 
the objectionable manner and tone with 
which it had been introduced; but he 
was content to rest his opposition to 
the measure on the faith of the Parlia- 
mentary guarantee, deliberately given in 
1860, which he hoped the House would 
maintain, and he therefore moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. MILLER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 


word “now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( Sir James Fergusson.) 


Mr. BAXTER said, he supported the 
Act of 1860 because he entertained the 
hope, though not a very sanguine and pro- 
found one, that it might be possible to set 
the question at rest for a considerable 
period. He was aware at the time that a 
large portion of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh were dissatisfied with its provisions ; 
but, considering that the delegates they 
sent up did not appear to know their own 
minds in the matter, and did not bring 
forward any substitute, it was not extra- 
ordinary that the House should have ac- 
ceded to the proposition then under discus- 
sion. The sweeping accusations which 
had been made against those who passed 
the Act of 1860 were wholly unjustifiable ; 
but he could not agree that the provisions 
of that Act were to be stamped with the 
character of finality. It was admitted 
before the Committee of last year that 
excitement did prevail in Edinburgh upon 
this subject, but what was disputed was 
the universality of that feeling. He was 
now of opinion that this mixing up of 
ministers’ stipends with police rates had 
not been successful in attaining the object 
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Thanks to these. endow- | 
ments, there had not been wanting for the | 
last 200 years provision for earnest and 
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contemplated, and he therefore thought the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh perfectly jus- 
tified in coming forward with an amended 
proposal. The hon. Member for Ayrshire 
(Sir James Fergusson) was not correet in 
stating that the salaries of ministers were 
reduced by the Act of 1860 from £800 to 
£600 ayear. Never on any oceasion had 
the amount been more than £600, and 
they renounced nothing therefore when 
they agreed to that measure; and it had 
been distinctly laid down by the Law Courts 
that the creditors of the city, and not the 
clergy, held the seat-rents as security. Lis 
firm and conscientious judgment was that 
if they passed the Bill of his hon. Friend, 
the security of the clergy would be very 
considerably increased. The main point 
was this—was the House prepared still 
further to reduce the number of the clergy 
from thirteen to ten, and so put a stop to 
the heart-burnings which existed. It had 
been asked if this was conceded, where 
were the demands to cease? The answer 
was, 28 soon as the annuity tax was abo- 
lished, and not before. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said there had been no time to 
ascertain the feeling of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh ; but the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh had presented a petition this after- 
noon, signed by about 11,000 ratepayers, 
being more than half the electors, upon the 
subject. He could not imagine that there 
was any doubt that if the Bill passed it 
would put down the agitation existing, 
while it would afford security to the clergy, 
and not be prejudicial to the interests of 
the Established Church. He therefore 
thought the House would give the Bill 
their attentive consideration. 

Mr. MILLER said, he rose to support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ayrshire, because he felt that the prin- 
ciples of the Bill would only give satisfac- 
tion to a very small portion of the citizens 
of Edinburgh, while it would give very 
little satisfaction indeed to the people 
generally. In Scotland the Church de- 
pended upon rates and local assessments 
for its maintenance even to a greater 
extent than was the case in England, and 
that was a system that he did not think 
should be done away with. No man had 
a higher respect for Dissenters than he had ; 
but he believed that this excitement had 
been stirred up by certain individuals, who 
were always to be found in sufficient num- 
bers in large communities, ready to seize 
upon any opportunity of supposed or real 
grievance merely for the sake of bringing 
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themselves conspicuously before the eyes 
of their neighbours. After sll the hopes 
that were entertained of peace being 
restored to Edinburgh by the passing of 
the Act of 1860, it was too soon to disturb 
the people again and throw them into a 
state of excitement. In the inquiry which 
had taken place before the Committee, of 
which he was a Member, almost all the 
witnesses were of opinion that that portion 
of the assessment levied upon the ships 
trading to the port of Leith ought more 
properly to be abolished than the tax upon 
the houses in Edinburgh, It was unfair 
and ungenerous to try to undo the settle- 
ment which had been come to in 1860, 
and the people of Leith thought it a great 
injustice to pass a Bill like this, which 
would perpetuate the imposts on the ships 
frequenting their harbour. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, that as he had 
taken considerable part in passing the Act 
of 1860, he wished to say a few words, 
There were several entirely distinct matters 
involved in the Bill now before the House. 
One would suppose from the title of the 
Bill that the annuity tax was still levied in 
Edinburgh, but the truth was exactly the 
reverse. The annuity tax had been re- 
pealed and abolished by statute, and there 
was no such thing now in that city. But 
if the hon. Member had confined the scope 
of his Bill to the tax in the borough of 
Canongate and to the tax of Id. in the 


pound to meet the deficiency caused in the | 


municipal revenue by the abstraction of pew- 
rents, he (Mr. Monereiff) would have gladly 
voted for the second reading in order to go 
into Committee, where the matters com- 
plained of might be easily redressed. When 
the annuity tax was abolished in the city 
of Edinburgh it was still left remaining in 
the borough of the Canongate ; and, on the 
other hand, the new tax of 1d. in the pound 
which was imposed was extended over the 
borough of the Canongate, which received 
no relief whatever from the provisions of 
the Bill. There was therefore some ground 
of complaint on that score. But as re- 
garded the 1d. over the municipality the 
case stood in a different position. It was 
absurd to talk of it as an ecclesiastical 
tax ; it had not the slightest ecclesiastical 
character about is. The state of the matter 
was this :—Before 1860 the corporation 
used the pew-rents as part of the ordinary 
revenue of the city ; but in that year those 
rents were appropriated to the support of 
the clergy in order to make some amends 
for the abolition of the annuity tax, and a 
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tax of ld. in the pound was ordered to be 
raised for municipal purposes. The seat- 
rents were valued at £1,600 a year, and if 
the tax now produced much more than was 
required there was a fair case for redress. 
Consequently, if his hon. Colleague had 
confined his Bill to matters which might 
fairly come within its reach, he would have 
gladly supported him. If the Bill were 
lost, he would himself consider whether in 
the course of the present Session he could 
not introduce a measure with regard to 
these two matters, the tax on the borough 
of Canongate, and the impost of ld. for 
municipal purposes, in order to give such 
relief as might be consistent with the spirit 
of the Act of 1860. But the present pro- 
posal went far beyond this, for it would have 
the effect of taking from the ministers the 
security for their stipends which was gua- 
ranteed by the Act of 1860. He did not 
mean to contend that legislation upon such 
a subject ought necessarily to be abso- 
lutely final; but he said that those members 
who had been parties to an arrangement of 
that description might fairly deem them- 
selves bound to maintain it to the best of 
their power. As far as he was concerned, 
he held himself bound in honour to adhere 
to a compact by which the ministers con- 
sented to have their numbers reduced from 
eighteen to thirteen. But there were other 
parties to the transaction. The members 
of the College of Justice—namely, the bar, 
the solicitors and attorneys, a very large 
and influential section of the community of 
Edinburgh, who up to that time refused to 
waive their privilege of exemption from the 
annuity tax—consented to have themselves 
taxed because they thought the settlement 
then proposed would be final and satisfac- 
tory. The House came to the considera- 
tion of this Bill under circumstances very 
different from those of 1860. At that 
period the annuity tax amounted to 10d. 
in the pound, and was collected directly by 
the clergy for their own support. They 
were now asked to deal with an impost of 
only 3d. in the pound, which instead of 
being an ecclesiastical, was a purely muni- 
cipal tax. A great deal had been said 
about the ratepayers ; but if hon. Gentle- 
men reflected, they would see that the rate- 
payers had not got a very bad bargain by 
the settlement of 1860. For twenty-five 
or thirty years Edinburgh had been agi- 
tated without being relieved, reaping all 
the time a plentiful crop of bad feeling and 
acrimonious discussion, but nothing beyond 
that crop. The question served, from time 
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to time for political capital, but not a single 
farthing had been taken off the tax, and no 
relief given either to the pockets or the 
consciences of the ratepayers. But now 
two-thirds of the tax had been taken off, 
and the impost which was levied was levied, 
not for the elergy, but for the purposes of 
the municipality. If he were to deal fairly 
his hon. Colleague should propose to repeal 
the Act of 1860, give the College of Jus- 
tice back their privileges, and restore the 
ministers to the number of eighteen. But 
instead of that the hon. Gentleman took 
the Act of 1860 as his starting point, and 
endeavoured to make use of it as a lever 
for obtaining more. The twenty-five years 
of agitation which it had taken to obtain 
the Act of 1860 proceeded on the very 
principles of the settlement which was then 
made, and those principles were to reduce 
the amount of taxation by diminishing the 
number of ministers, to obtain aid from other 
sources, to give the ministers security for 
their stipends, and to make any taxation 
that might be levied taxation for municipal 
purposes. The principle of the Bill of 1860 
was no invention of his, of the clergy of 
Edinburgh, or of the Members of that 
House; but it was in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
of 1851, who reported in favour of reducing 
the ministers to fifteen, and imposing a 
municipal tax of 54d. in the pound. The 
present Earl of Dalhousie in 1852 intro- 
duced a Bill founded on the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee, and was supported 
by the people of Edinburgh and the Liberal 
Members of that House, but the Bill was 
subsequently lost. Lord Advocate Inglis 
prepared a Bill to which his hon. Colleague, 
then chief magistrate of Edinburgh, was 
not strongly opposed, although he could not 
give it his absolute support, inasmuch as it 
did not propose to reduce the number of 
ministers, though it embodied the other 
object of converting the tax from an ec- 
clesiastical to a municipal impost. That 
Bill, too, failed. But in 1853, when Lord 
Aberdeen succeeded to office, he (Mr. 
Moncreiff) introduced a Bill which proposed 
to reduce the ministers to fifteen. His 
hon. Colleague was so well pleased with 
that Bill that he recommended the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh to petition in its favour. 
That Bill was also unsuccessful, principally 
because the ministers and the other side of 
the House were not satisfied with the secu- 
rity for the stipends contained in it. Mr. 
Black also in 1858 attempted to settle the 
question, and failed. At last, in 1860, he 
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himself again took the matter in hand, and 
made a proposal to continue the tax for 
fifteen years, with a view to its redemption 
at the end of that time. The Town Council 
of Edinburgh, however, opposed the pro- 
posal, and passed a resolution to the effect 
that they would unanimously acquiesce in 
a Bill which should enact that, instead of a 
temporary, there should be a permanent 
law to make provision for thirteen ministers 
at £600 a year, and that there should be 
undoubted security for the stipends. Upon 
receiving that resolution, he said that if a 
public meeting were called, and a vote ob- 
tained to sanction the proceeding, he was 
ready to take the matter in hand. A public 
meeting was held, his hon. Colleague was 
present, and it was agreed that they would 
accept a tax of 43d. in the pound, a reduc- 
tion of ministers to thirteen, and would 
give ample security for the payment of the 
stipends. Upon this he placed himself in 
communication with the other side of the 
House ; after a good deal of discussion, 
the proposal was agreed to, the Act of 
1860 was passed, and the ministers of 
Edinburgh were now paid precisely in the 
same way as those of many other boroughs 
in Scotland. It was perfectly true that no 
sooner was it found that they were going 
to settle the question than an opposition 
was got up in the city of Edinburgh by the 
very men who asked him to shape the Bill 
on the very principle on which he had in- 
troduced it. He found from the city ac- 
counts that there were from year to year 
surplus funds arising out of the current 
income which were applied to the redemp- 
tion of property. His opinion was that 
they ought to apply the current income to 
the current expenditure, and that they 
ought not to proceed to the use of the cur- 
rent income as so much capital to be em- 
ployed in the purehase or redemption of 
property. Last year he found that there 
was a sum of £3,900 applied in this way. 
If next year the same surplus should be 
available the magistrates would not require 
to lay on the tax of £4,200 a year. In 
saying this he did not mean to throw out 
any charge against the members of the 
Town Council. He believed that they had 
acted in the best of faith, and that what 
they had done had been done from a mis- 
reading of the real intentions of the sta- 
tute. He had thus explained the reasons 
which rendered it impossible for him to give 
the slightest sanction to the proposition for 
taking away the security guaranteed to the 
clergy in 1860; but if he were to go into 
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the details of the Bill it would be equally 
unfavourable for him to support it. It 
roposes that the ministers were to be paid 
£4,000 out of the seat-rents; but the 
seat-rents last year yielded only £3,700, 
and out of that sum £1,700 was taken for 
the maintenance of the fabrics of the 
churches, 80 that the ministers only re- 
ceived £1,900. Now, the Bill says that 
these seat-rents may be so managed as to 
produce £4,000, for which no reasons are 
given whatever. Then, it is proposed that 
fur the maintenance of the fabrics, and for 
cleaning, lighting, and so on, they should 
lay hands on the church-door collections, 
if they could get them for such a purpose. 
He thought it would be a most improper 
use of them; but did not his hon, Col- 
league in a moment see that if he were to 
obtain such an enactment, the contributors 
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sure the hon. Baronet would not delibe- 
rately designate these men as mere noisy 
sectarians. The subject was viewed in 
Scotland like the question of church rates 
in England. It was not the amount pro- 
duced by it that gave rise to the feeling 
against it. The opposition against it was 
a matter of sentiment, and as such was to 
be respected. Ile was sure the agitation 
would never cease until such a Bill as was 
now proposed was passed. [Ile therefore 
gave it his cordial support. 

Mr. HADFIELD observed, that the 
principle of the measure was affirmed in 
the year 1859 on two divisions, in which 
the majority in its favour was in the first 
instance 40, andin the second 60. In 1860 
there were 15,000 petitioners against the 
continuance of this impost, and it was so 
objectionable that when distraints were 


would find out other channels for their; made on account of the non-payment of 
money if the charities in which it is now | the sum demanded there was the greatest 


spent were closed, and not a single farthing 
would come into his hands, so that the 
result would be, while you gave £4,000 
with one hand out of the seat-rents, you 
would take back £2,000 with the other 
for the maintenance of the fabrics. He 


would strongly urge upon his hon. Col- 


league not to persevere with his present 
Bill, which could only produce one result 
—the increase of the agitation. If his 
hon. Colleague would address his mind to 
a subject which he well understands—the 
state of the city accounts—and see whether 
this sum of £4,200 can be liquidated out 
of the surplus revenue, and without touch- 
ing the security, he would render material 
service to the city. He hoped he would 
not press his Bill, but that he would at 
once withdraw it. Should he go toa se- 
cond reading he should be compelled to 
vote against the measure which he had 
introduced. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he would 
remind the House that he had not sup- 
ported the measure of 1860, and rose to 
correct a mis-statement of the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir James Fergusson). The 
hon. Baronet said that the opposition to 
the Bill of 1860 was carried on by a few 
noisy sectarians. 
statement. 7,600 of the inhabitants signed 
petitions and protested against the mea- 
sure, and amongst those whom tle hon. 
Baronet called ‘‘ noisy sectarians”’ were 
Mr. Douglas, Professor Balfour, Sir James 





excitement, and on one occasion no less 
than fifty-two policemen were called in to 
preserve the peace. This was a simple 
question of the reduction in the number of 
ministers who received this money from 
thirteen to ten, and it was only a few even 
of the Established Churches in Edinburgh 
which could claim to participate in the 
money derived from this tax, and it was a 
singular fact that the congregations at- 
tending those churches were in such a 
position as to be able to ride in carriages. 
He thought it disgraceful that fifty-two 
policemen should be employed to assist in 
levying an objectionable tax of this nature 
in Edinburgh for the benefit of the com- 
paratively rich portion of the populace. 
Mr. CUMMING-BRUCE remarked, 
that the hon. Gentleman who last spoke 
had referred to the agitation which the 
question had excited, but had not noticed 
the mode in which that agitation was fo- 
mented. Now, the evidence given before 
the Committee of last year by Mr. Mait- 
land, the sheriff clerk, showed that very 
inflammatory suggestions were published 
in some of the newspapers. It was re- 
commended that in every case of distraint 
a placard should be posted on the door in 


That was not a correct | these terms:—‘“ Provided for clerico-police 


tax. . . . Who'll buy? Shame! shame! 
so to outrage Dissenters and religion,” or 
that a black flag, bearing the notice or 
inscription, should be suspended from the 
window. In one instance, moreover, a 


Simpson, Mr. Duncan, and Mr. Cowan, for-| placard was issued headed ‘‘ Robbery and 
merly Member for Edinburgh, and several | religion,” and inviting all who loved jus- 


others of equal respectability. 
VOL. CLXXXY. [rump series. | 


He was} tice and hated robbery to attend the sale. 
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The settlement of 1860 was passed with 
great unanimity, and was based on terms 
exceedingly fair. The clergy sacrificed 
five of their number, and agreed to accept 
£600 a year, whereas their incomes would 
otherwise have reached £800 or £1,000, 
while the members of the College ef Jus- 
tice gave up their right of exemption from 
the tax in order to promote the peace and 
good feeling of the city. That object had 
on the whole been attained; for, though 
some slight agitation had since been at- 
tempted, the more influential classes had 
held aloof from it, and the fact of a peti- 
tion bearing 11,000 signatures amounted 
to very little, it being easy for persons 
hawking petitions about to get signatures 
for any object. As for the Committee of 
last year, it was an utter waste of time, 
and the proceedings were virtually a duel 
between the two Members for Edinburgh, 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. M‘Laren) wish- 
ing to throw dirt on the late Lord Advo- 
cate, and the latter occupying hours in 
cross-examining witnesses to show that he 
was not deserving of censure. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, in reply, said, that he 
was desirous in the first instance of giving 
the most emphatic denial, which the forms 
of this House would allow of, to the state- 
ment which had just been made by the 
hon. Member for Elgin to the effect 
that when the Committee sat he endea- 
voured to throw discredit upon his Col- 
league (Mr. Monereiff). They would not 
find one particle of evidence in the blue 
book to support this allegation, which had 
been so unjustly made. Seeing that his 
hon. Colleague was not present in the 
House to-day during the period when he 
had spoken in support of the second read- 
ing of this Bill, he had refrained from 
even alluding to his existence—though if 
he had been present there were several 
points upon which he should have touched, 
but which, in consequence of the non- 
attendance of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he had, from a feeling of deli- 
cacy towards him, omitted from his state- 
ment to the House. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ayrshire seemed to think 
that he (Mr. M‘Laren) had spoken dispa- 
ragingly of the worth and usefulness of the 
ministers in Edinburgh. He hoped the hon. 
Baronet would do him the justice to believe 
that this was an entire misconception. He 
had known most of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh personally for the last thirty years, 
and nobody in this House respected them 
more than he did, and it was not in the 
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least degree in his mind to cast any re- 
flection upon them. He merely meant to 
say, that when the people should have the 
selection of their own ministers in these 
churches the appointment of good men, ae- 
cording to the views of the different congre- 
gations, would be ensured, and the churches 
would be well filled. It was said that the 
clergy gave up a large portion of their 
stipend—agreed to accept £600 instead of 
£800, which they had before received, 
He believed, however, that it would be 
found that the clergy had never received 
more than £600. He denied the accuracy 
of the statements made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leith, that there was 
any grievance of which the people of Leith 
could complain, seeing that the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh had given the clergy, from 
their own property, this sum of £2,000; 
and it was therefore quite ineorreet to say 
that it was a burden on the dock dues 
or other charges leviable by the autho- 
rities of the port of Leith. It was a per- 
feetly fair equivalent for the £2,000 a year 
which the clergy formerly levied as ‘* Merk 
per ton,” which rate was entirely abolished 
by a clause in the Agreement Act of 1838, 
This Act was unanimously approved of by 
the Town Council and inhabitants of Leith, 
who sent a member of the Town Council to 
London to assist in getting the Bill carried 
through Parliament, to confirm the agree- 
ment so unanimously concluded, along with 
himself (Mr. M‘Laren), who had been ap- 
pointed for the same purpose by the Town 
Council of Edinburgh. It was a mere 
delusion to say that the people of Leith 
paid one farthing in lieu of the Annuity 
Tax. His predecessor, Mr. Black, had been 
met with the same groundless allegation in 
1859, when, according to Hansard, he 

“ Showed that the £2,000 was the property of 
the city, which the inhabitants of Leith had no 
more right to than the inhabitants of Dalkeith.” 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by quoting 
the opinion of the late Sir George Lewis 
in favour of a measure similar in principle 
to the present, observing that he thought 
that the deliberate judgment of so calm 
and sagacious a statesman ought upon such 
a point to be conclusive. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” | 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
107: Majority 33. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 
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Fergusson, Sir J. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 


CRIMINAL LAW BILL—{Bitz 8.] 
(Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Coleridge.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, the object 
of which is to remove certain defects in the 
Administration of the Criminal Law, said, 
it contained one or two provisions involving 
some degree of novelty. The first of these 
provisions was to this effect-—that wherever 
any bill of indictment was preferred to any 
grand jury against any person who had not 
been committed to custody, or bound by 
recognizance to answer such indictment, 
and which indictment was ignored by the 
grand jury, or, being found by them, the 
accused should be acquitted thereon, and 
the Court which tried it should think it 
had been preferred without reasonable 
cause, then the Court should be empowered 
to order the prosecutor to pay the just and 
reasonable costs incurred by the accused. 
Such a provision would tend to check pro- 
secutions instituted to extort money or from 
some other improper motive, and it would 
render it unnecessary for the accused to 
have recourse to a civil action for redress 
in respect of a vexatious prosecution. It 
sometimes happened that when a magis- 
trate had dismissed a criminal charge the 
prosecutor still persisted in going before a 
grand jury, and probably on his own evi- 
dence obtained a true bill ; but when the 
trial came on before the petty jury, his 
counsel got up and said there was not 
evidence to justify his proceeding further 
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with the charge. The second section of , Bill would have contained a provision to 
this Bill would meet cases of that kind. | that effect. As to the proposal that pri- 
Again, the Bill also proposed to enforce the | soners’ witnesses should be paid, the Bil] 
attendance of witnesses whose evidence | went too far; and it would be unfair for 
was material to establish the case of the| the prisoners’ witnesses to be paid while 
prisoner, and to provide for their subse-/| those for the prosecution were not. The 
quent remuneration. Such powers alxeady | Judges’ power of directing the payment of 
existed in regard to the attendance and the costs of prosecutions required to be 
payment of the witnesses required to prove | enlarged—as, for example, in the case of 
the prisoner’s guilt, and for the due admi-| prosecutions for misdemeanor, and for 
nistration of justice there should be a simi- attempts to obtain money or goods by false 
lar provision in regard to the witnesses pretences. Trusting that the Bill would 
required to prove his innocence. There be amended on these points in Committee, 
were introduced into the Bill such cheeks , he did not think it necessary for him to 
as would prevent the abuse of this privi- | add anything further. 

lege. He also proposed, that when the} Mr. DENMAN said, he agreed that 
case for the prosecution was closed before | the practice relating to allowing costs 
the magistrate, the prisoner, after he was | for the expenses of prosecutions required 
asked whether he had anything to say in| amendment. The legislation on this sub- 
his defence, should also be asked whether ject was by no means consistent, and had 
there were any witnesses he wished to have | taken place in the most anomalous and acci- 
called. He had known cases in which a\dental way. By various Acts of Parlia- 
prisoner had been committed for trial with- | ment costs were allowed in some cases of 
out his witnesses being called, owing to his | felony and misdemeanors, but there were 
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ignorance of the forms observed before a 
magistrate. The prisoner’s witnesses, 


when called before a magistrate, would be 
bound over to appear at the trial ; and the 
Bill proposed to give the Judge the same 


power of directing the expenses of those 
witnesses to be paid as he had in directing 
the expenses of the prosecution to be paid. 
The only objection urged against the Bill 
was that it would involve great expense ; 
but when it was recollected that the peo- 
ple of this country paid millions to secure 
a due administration of justice, he did not 
think such an objection ought to carry with 
it much weight. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Russell Gurney.) 


Mr. HURST said, he did not oppose 
the second reading, but thought that there 
were some provisions in the Bill which if| 
allowed to remain in it should lead the 
House to reject it. He alluded particularly 
to the principle, introduced for the first 
time in such cases, that the cost should 
depend on the result of the prosecution. 
As the Bill stood he thought it would be 
unworkable. If bills of indictment could 
be got behind the backs of accused persons 
by going before grand juries, the best 
remedy was to do away altogether with 
grand juries, which had become in the pre- 
sent state of the law not only useless but 
an inecumbrance to the due administra- 
tion of justice. He had hoped that this 


Mr. Russell Gurney 








many other criminal cases in which the court 
could not give costs, and this ‘vas a favour- 
able opportunity of dealing with this point. 
As to the Bill itself, it was well worthy the 
attention of the House, for nobody had 
more experience of the working of the 
criminal law than the learned Recorder of 
London. For the purposes of that mea- 
sure it ought not to be assumed that grand 


juries would be abolished ; and as long as 


they existed, especially in that metropolis, 
there would be a danger of malicious pro- 
secutions. In such circumstances the 
Judge at the trial should have power to 
prevent an innocent man from suffering in 
pocket. Guarded as it was by that Bill, 
the provision respecting the payment of 
prisoners” witnesses deserved a favourable 
consideration, though he must not be con- 
sidered as pledging himself to all the de- 
tails of the clauses proposed. The clause, 
enabling persons summoned to serve on 


juries in any civil or criminal proceeding 


to make a solemn affirmation in lieu of 
taking an oath, when they declared that 
according to their religious belief the 
taking of an oath was unlawful, would re- 
move a great scandal from the adminis- 
tration of justice. He congratulated the 
House that a Gentleman of known Con- 
servative principles had at length come 
forward to legislate in favour of liberty of 
conscience in such a matter. If any one 
on that side of the House had proposed 
a similar measure, there would probably 
have been a loud outcry against the pro- 
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posal, as one of a Radical tendency. On| 
the whole, with some alterations which | 
would be necessary in Committee, he 
thought this was a desirable Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE agreed that the Bill 
ought to go to a Committee of the House, 
and suggested a distant day should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose to give time to hon. 
Members to prepare their Amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY was ready 
to accede to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, There were many things 
which he should have liked to have included 
in the Bill, but he had omitted to insert 
them in order to secure unanimity on cer- 
tain points included in the Bill. 


Supply —Supplementary 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday, 13th March. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL 
SERVICES 1866-7. 


Resolution [February 18] reported, 


Vote £600, Houses of Parliament. 
Mr. OSBORNE aaid, that on Friday 


last he gave notice of his intention to ask 
a question of the First Commissioner of 
Works, but he did not see the noble Lord 
in his place. However, he would say that 
his question referred to the accommodation 
provided in what was called the Ladies’ 
Gallery of that House. The state of that 
accommodation was so infamous; the ven- 
tilation was so bad, that it was positively 
disgraceful to the House that they should 
permit any ladies to sit in that gallery, 
ventilated and accommodated as they were. 
What he wished to put to the First Com- 
missioner of Works, who had shown a great 
desire to improve everything connected with 
the House, was, whether they had not ar- 
rived at a time of day when that very 
unpleasant railing might be removed alto- 
gether, and the House of Commons might 
conduct their debates as the debates were 
conducted in the House of Lords? He was 
sure it would be a very great advantage to 
the ventilation, and also to the occupants of 
that Gallery. Anybody who would go up 
to that Gallery when the House was full and 
the Gallery was full would find it very 
difficult to sit there. When the Legisla- 
ture was engaged in improving the sanitary 
condition of the metropolis he thought they 
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ought also to endeavour to improve the 
sanitary condition of the Ladies’ Gallery. 
And he hoped that immediate steps would 
be taken by the First Commissioner to | 


| recess. 
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make so desirable and necessary an im- 
provement. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER entirely con- 
curred in the observations of the hon. 
Member who had just spoken. Last 
Session and the Session before he (Sir 
George Bowyer) called attention to the in- 
adequate accommodation of the Ladies’ 
Gallery. It was quite disgraceful. When 
the House was full, the foul air in the 
House went up there. Air which had al- 
ready passed through several hundred pairs 
of lungs went up to that Gallery and made 
it perfectly intolerable. He must say also 
that he did not see any reason why ladies 
should be shut up behind a grating in that 
House when in the House of Lords that 
was uot done. He did not see why an 
arrangement, which was not an inconve- 
nient one in the Lords, should not be 
adopted in the Commons. He therefore 
urged on Her Majesty’s Government the 
expediency of removing those gratings 
which made the House of Commons un- 
wholesome, and the Ladies’ Gallery not 
only unwholesome but also disagreeable. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was not 
aware that the notice to introduce this 
subject had been given, as it did not appear 
on the paper. 

Mr. OSBORNE: The notice was a 
private notice. 

Mr. WALPOLE : I think perhaps the 
discussion had better not go on. It cap be 
resumed next day on the question of 
Supply. 

Mr. BRADY expressed a hope that in 
any alteration made, an enlargement of the 
Ladies’ Gallery would be included. 

Mr. BENTINCK wished distinctly to 
say that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the £600 to Mr. Cope. 


Vote agreed to. 


Afterwards— 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
to apologize to the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham for not being in his place a few 
minutes ago, in which case he might have 
given a fuller answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s inquiry. He had been informed 
that the hon. Member had complained of 
the ventilation of the Ladies’ Gallery, and 
had asked whether it was not the intention 
of the Government to take some steps to 
improve it. As soon as Parliament was 
prorogued last year he made inquiry into 
the subject, and he had hoped that some 
improvement had been made during the 
If those measures had not been 
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successful in giving free air to the Ladies’ 
Gallery he was deeply sorry. The whole 
subject of the ventilation of the House 
was under the management of Dr, Percy, 
and he would communicate with him in 
regard to the better ventilation of the 
Ladies’ Gallery. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Would the noble 
Lord have any objection to order the re- 
moval of the brass rails in front of the 
Gallery ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: That is a 
grave and delicate question to which I 
—_ be expected to give an answer off- 

and. 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


Vote £50,000, Universal Exhibition at 
Paris. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
trusted that before the House adopted this 
Vote they would have some distinct promise 
from the Government that the whole details 
of this most extraordinary grant should be 
Jaid upon the table. The Vote came before 
the House by surprise the other night, 
and there was some discussion, a desul- 
tory discussion; but still it was sufficient 
to show the feeling of the House. He had 
taken part in it as a Commissioner; but be 
believed that the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench and of the ex-Treasury Bench were 
all in the same boat as Commissioners of 
the Exhibition, The Commission origin- 
ally consisted of the Ministers of State, 
heads of the art and scientific societies, of 
which he was one, and what were called 
‘* representative men.”” The change of Go- 
vernment led to the new Ministers being 
put on, while the old ones did not go off, 
and so they had become a very numerous 
body. But what had they done? They had 
been summoned half-a-dozen times to plea- 
sant meetings in the Sheepshanks Gallery, 
where they sat round a horse-shoe table, 
admirably presided over by an illustrious 
personage, and where resolutions cut and 
dried had been submitted to their notice. 
These might be divided into two classes; 
some were too simple for consideration at 
all, while others were altogether ridiculous. 
In fact, they were treated by the autho- 
rities at South Kensington, whenever the 
latter wanted to smother some monstrous 
suggestion from Paris, as the cats that 
were to pull the chesnuts out of the fire. 
But there was no intelligible account of 
what the Executive did or did not do in 
concert with the authorities of France. No 
balance-sheet or any intelligible general 
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report had ever been placed before them, 
What the Executive did was done in cor- 
respondence with the Imperial Commission 
at Paris, and the matters were not brought 
before the Commissioners in London. [Mr. 
OssornE: Who is the Executive ?] Why, 
the Secretary of the Science and Art De- 
partment—he wgs the Executive. As an 
instance of the way things were done he 
had, as President of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and feeling interested in promoting 
an exhibition at Paris of the best architec- 
tural works of our eminent English archi- 
tects, written in November, 1865, beg- 
ging that they might be placed in relation 
with the Commissioners. It took three 
months before the matter was taken notice 
of—namely, in February, 1866, and the 
time for giving effect to the scheme had 
then almost passed by, and nothing had 
occurred since but trouble and vexation. 
The Commissioners would, no doubt, be 
spoken of as wasters of £116,000 on this 
Paris Exhibition; but they were no more re- 
sponsible than was that honourable House. 
He trusted that before another farthing 
was voted to the Paris Exhibition the 
House would have a full statenent of the 
appropriation of the £116,000 laid on the 
table. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, that probably the 
Secretary of the Treasury would lay on 
the table of the House what he had on a 
recent occasion volunteered to produce— 
namely, the correspondence relating to the 
expenditure of that additional £50,000. 
Perhaps he would also give them an assur- 
ance that the £116,000 would cover every- 
thing, and that there would not be a future 
demand for £50,000 more. 

Mr. HUNT could assure the House that 
he quite sympathized with the feeling which 
that Vote had excited. Indeed, he had 
experienced all the phases of feeling which 
the House had exhibited, with some addi- 
tional symptoms of vexation. His first 
sensation had been surprise ; his next in- 
dignation ; then he got to protestation ; 
and for some time he had endeavoured, 
rather ineffectually, to settle his mind in a 
sentiment of Christian resignation. But 
he wished to correct a misapprehension 
which prevailed as to a former expression of 
his about the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. Objection had been 
taken to his remark that neither the pre- 
sent, nor the late, nor hardly any, Govern- 
ment was responsible in regard to it. 
Perhaps his expression had been rather 
too vague. Ifthey took the term “ re- 
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sponsibility ’’ in the conventional sense in|sum, but he found that not more than 
which it was ordinarily used in that House, | £2,000 or £3,000 would be taken off. 
no doubt a Government which proposed a} The difference between the above sum of 
Vote was responsible for it. But he ven- | £93,160 and the Vote of £116,650 was 
tured to say that if their responaibility was | caused by the additional items of £11,490 
held to be confined to those things as to| for the exhibition by Government Depart- 
which they had the liberty of a choice, | ments, and £12,000 for the jurors. With 
neither the present nor the late Govern-| regard to the exhibition by Government 
ment were responsible for that expendi- | Departments, it had been decided that this 
ture. For, supposing the offers made of | country would do what other Governments 
space for the Exhibition at Paris of the | did in this matter. The President of the 
arts and manufactures of this country to | Council, the Secretary for War, and the 
have once been accepted by the English} First Lord of the Admiralty of the late 
Commissioners, the Government could not | Government determined, after due inquiry, 
then help themselves. He might remind | that the manufactures connected with the 
the House that the British Commissioners | army and navy should be exhibited, and 
were appointed in 1865. It was not until | since that time some additions had been 
May, 1866, they learnt the whole of the | made by including the department of the 
conditions imposed by the Imperial Go-| Trinity House. These expenses might, 
vernment upon foreign exhibitors. It then | no doubt, be slightly reduced, and he was 
became a matter for consideration whether | bound to say that the present President 
those conditions should be accepted or not. | of the Council was responsible for the plan 
The correspondence would not show the | by which it was proposed to compensate 
whole of the communications that took | the jurors for their services ; but, as ho 
place, but it was decided, with one or two| said before, neither the present nor the 
exceptions, that the principles laid down | late Government were either technically 
by the Imperial Commissioners should be | or morally responsible for the expenditure. 
accepted. In May or June of that year! The hon. Gentleman had asked whether 
officers attached to the Science and Art| he (Mr. Hunt) could assure the House that 
Department at South Kensington were | this Vote of £116,650 was all that would 
sent over to Paris by the President and | be asked for. It was impossible for him 
Vice President of the Council in the late| to give any pledge of that sort. All he 
Government to make estimates for these could say was that the fault would not rest 
works. Before those estimates were com~ | with the authorities of the Treasury if the 
pleted the change of Government took expenditure were exceeded, for every 
place, and one of the first things he heard | means had been taken to urge upon those 
when he became Secretary to the Treasury | who had the spending of the money, the 
was that about £90,000 would be re- | necessity of not going beyond the limits of 
quired for the French Exhibition. He | the Vote. 

was much surprised, and protested against | Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
the amount, but was told that, the Royal | whether he was to understand that the War 
Commissioners having accepted the terms Department intended to exhibit the arms 
imposed, no less a sum would be sufficient. | made at Enfield out of the funds supplied 
The first item was for internal fittings | by that House? The small-arm manufac- 
£16,100. He was informed that the turers of Birmingham always wished to 
building, being divided into apsidal com- | compete with Enficld, and it would hardly 
partments, required more expensive build- | be fair to them if Enfield were to exhibit 
ings than if the edifice had been a square as a manufacturing establishment at the 
or parallelogram. The remaining items | expense of the public. 

were :—Supplementary buildings and park,| Mr. BENTINCK complained that the 
£23,065 ; ancient and modern art, | House had not yet had explained to it who 
£11,050 ; management, watching, and really was responsible for this expendi- 
cleaning, £14,755; [An hon. MemBer: It| ture. His hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford 
costs more than art, ancient and modern] Hope) had told the House that he was a 
house and office expenses, £17,190 : Commissioner and attended the meetings. 
freight, £8,250 ; Royal Commission ex- He (Mr. Bentinck) believed that he also 
penses, £2,750; — making altogether, was a Commissioner, although he had 
£93,160. When the Estimate was pre-| never attended a meeting. It was highly 
sented to his noble Friend the President | desirable the House should know who was 
of the Council he reduced it to the above | responsible for this outlay. 
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Mr. CORRY: Early in the course of 
last year the question had to be considered 
whether the Departments of the army and 
navy should exhibit at Paris; and on the 
19th of February the Royal Commissioners 
recommended that the Government of this 
country should follow the example of other 
countries ; and as it appeared that Austria, 
Prussia, and other States were going to 
exhibit munitions of war, it was settled 
that Great Britain should do so likewise. 
It was necessary to provide accommodation 
for these articles, which were of a very 
bulky character. It was arranged that 
buildings should be erected for their re- 
ception and display —a_ boiler-house, a 
testing-house, a building for barrack ar- 
ticles, for munitions of war, and another 
large building for agricultural machinery, 
and various other buildings. The prin- 
ciple that all these buildings should be 
erected at the expense of this country, in 
the same manner as similar buildings were 
to be erected at the expense of other ex- 
hibiting countries, was sanctioned by the late 
Government, and when the present Jovern- 
ment came into office all they had to do 
was to determine what sum to ask for the 
construction of these buildings. The Duke 
of Buckingham took the greatest pains to 
reduce these Estimates, and but for his 
exertions they would have been considerably 
higher than the amount now asked for. The 
late Government had either to do what 
they did or withdraw from the competition 
altogether. In his opinion, they wisely de- 
termined not to withdraw, and the present 
Government had done no more than come 
to a similar decision. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that no 
answer had yet been returned to the simple 
question, where did the responsibility for 
this expenditure lay, since it was disclaimed 
both by the present Ministers and by the 
former ones? He wished to know who the 
subordinate officer was who had conducted 
the correspondence on the subject, and had 
thereby incurred this expenditure ; who 
was the man, what was his name, and how 
was it that all the responsibility rested 
upon him ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: There is no great 
difficulty in answering the question of the 
hon. Baronet. The incurring of the ex- 
penditure depended upon whether England 
should or should not, like other countries, 
exhibit in the French Exhibition. When 
that was once determined in the affirma- 
tive, England was of course put upon the 
same footing as other countries with re- 
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gard to expenditure. As long ago as 
February, 1866, it was determined, on the 
part of the French Government, that cer- 
tain expenses should be incurred by ex. 
hibitors, and when it was determined that 
this country should exhibit, the question of 
amount depended upon the conditions im- 
posed by the French Government. Well, 
this being settled, the precise amount of 
the Estimate was, of course, to be deter. 
mined by the Ministers for preparing the 
Estimates to be laid before the House; 
and this was done by the late and not by 
the present Government, 

Mr. DYCE NICOL hoped that the 
French Government would duly appreciate 
the generosity of the English Government 
on the present occasion, which was a 
— contrast with the spirit displayed in 
1862. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD observed, that the 
question put by the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir George Bowyer) had not been 
answered—namely, who were the respon- 
sible parties for the proposed expenditure ? 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE remarked, 
that not only had no answer been given, 
but the House had been told that neither 
the present nor the late Government were 
responsible. The House had a right to 
know by whom the expenses had been 
authorized. It was a contradiction to 
say that when the English Government 
determined to exhibit they necessarily 
incurred this expense. One of the Com- 
missioners had stated that whenever he 
attended the meetings there was no prac- 
tical business brought before them. It 
appeared that there was some one behind 
the scenes who was spending all this 
money. Another question was, who was 
to be responsible for the future ? He hoped 
the House before voting such an enormous 
sum would be satisfied on these points. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had already stated 
that the late President and late Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council sent to Paris officers 
of the Science and Art Department. [ Mr. 
OssoryeE: What officers?] He believed 
they were engineer officers, and they were 
sent to make estimates for certain works 
in accordance with the conditions imposed 
by the French Government. These esti- 
mates were submitted to the President of 
the Council (the Duke of Buckingham) 
after he had accepted office, and who ac- 
cepted them subject to certain modifica- 
tions. The estimates were prepared on the 
authority of the late Government, and, with 
some modifications, accepted by the present 
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Government, who did not shrink from the 
responsibility they had incurred. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was clear 
that if this country exhibited at all a cer- 
tain amount of expense must be incurred. 
It was not to be expected that we should 
exhibit according to the conditions laid 
down by the French Government and then 
refuse to pay. He thought that the answer 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury 
was satisfactory as to the course that had 
been pursued. Officers had been sent over, 
not to spend the money, but to prepare 
Estimates, and their Estimates had been 
approved, subject to certain modifications. 
It was not said that, looking to the objects 
to be attained, these Estimates were extra- 
vagaut. [Mr. Osporne: Yes, I say so. ] 
The item for fittings could not be said to 
be extravagant. [Mr. Osporne: No; the 
item for management.| With regard to 
any future expenditure, the existing Go- 
vernment would not authorize any outlay 
without first approving the Estimates for 
such expenditure. 

Captain GRIDLEY said, it was clear 
that no future expense could be incurred 
except under the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, and he trusted that they would 
defer to the feeling of the House by giving 
an assurance that they would not allow 
any further expense to be incurred beyond 
the present sum of £116,650. He con- 
sidered the item of £14,755 for manage- 
ment enormous. Then, with regard to the 
charge of £12,000 for jurors. No such 
charge was made for the Exhibition of 
1862, and he wanted to know why £12,000 
should now be paid when our own jurors 
received no remuneration. It appeared 
that part of the money had gone for plant- 
ing trees and laying out gardens. He 
did not understand that this was part of 
the necessary expense of an Exhibition, 
any more than gilding the stalls or enamel- 
ling the counters would be, and could not 
see why such charges should fall on the 
taxpaying people of this country. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY hoped that 
it would not go forth to the country that 
the House had asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give any pledge on the sub- 
ject. How was it possible to know whe- 
ther the Estimates might not be exceeded? 
Those who had given the orders were 
bound to pay for carrying them out. 

Mr. DILLWYN hoped the Government 
would give an answer to the question 
which had been put respecting the 
£116,650. The request was a most rea- 
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sonable one, and it was high time some 
stop should be put to the expenditure. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it was difficult to give the assurance asked 
for. The Government had revised the 
Estimates with the greatest care. They 
had cut them down as low as possible, and 
he did not expect there would be any ex- 
cess beyond what would be covered by the 
present Vote. It was an unusual ccurse, 
however, that they should be bound by any 
specific pledge that the Estimate should 
not be exceeded under any circumstances ; 
and all they could say was that so far as it 
was in their power the Estimate should not 
be exceeded. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SIARES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. LEEMAN rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Law in 
respect of the sale and purchase of Shares 
in Joint Stock Banking Companies. The 
joint-stock banking companies of this coun- 
try were themselves the creation .of Par- 
liament, and they were entitled to the 
protection of the House. The object of 
this Bill was to render it imperative on 
any one who entered into a contract for 
the sale of shares that he should specify 
the particular share or shares sold by their 
particular numbers. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE had 
no objection to the introduction of the Bill, 
but the Government would reserve their 
opinion upon it until the second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law in respect of the sale 
and purchase of Shares in Joint Stock Banking 
Companies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Lerman, Mr. Waupsenavs-Lezsuiz, and Mr. 
Goupner. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL, 


LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Lorpv NAAS, in moving for leave to 
introduce a Bill to renew, for a short period, 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act (Ire- 
land), said: I think it will be more conve- 
nient to the House if I make the statement, 
which it is, of course, necessary to make, 
to-morrow in moving the second reading of 
the Bill. Therefore, if it meet with the 
approval of the House, I will content my. 
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self with making this Motion, reserving 
the statement until the second reading, 
which will be placed first on the Orders to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BRADY said: Sir, I rise to ex- 
press my entire approbation of the course 
proposed to be adopted by the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I think 
it is necessary he should have the powers 
he asks for, and I feel satisfied that the 

owers to be vested in the Executive in Ire- 
and, will be exercised wisely and to the 
advantage of the country. I do not, how- 
ever, wish it to be understood that, in 
supporting the renewal of this measure, I 
wish it to be thought that I consider the 
people of Ireland disloyal, because, on the 
contrary, I believe that they are truly loyal 
—loyal to the heart’s core to the Throne 
and Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
I believe, however, that there is in Ireland 
a certain amount of discontent, which is 
natural to the people from the cireumstance 
of their social condition, and it is my firm 
conviction that if they were raised in the 
social scale they would be not only as loyal, 
but as peaceable a people as could be found 
ou the face of the globe. But, Sir, I wish 


to state that the chief object which I have 
in supporting the measure of the Act for 


suspending the Habeas Corpus in Ireland 
is, that the Government shall have the 
power to deal with those emissaries who are 
sent from America by designing and cor- 
rupt persons to raise the spirit of discontent 
in the country, and who, unhappily in a 
few cases, have had the desired effect. I 
hope and trust that if any of them are 
found committing any act contrary tu the 
spirit or law of the country that they will 
be taught a lesson which they will never 
forget. I before said the people of Ireland 
are discontented, and I may add that their 
discontent arises, not from any disposition 
on their part to disobey the law, but be- 
cause their social condition is inferior to 
that of any other people in the world 
There, in the 19th century, with tele- 
graphic communication to every town 
which brings them information with respect 
to the happiness, wealth, and prosperity of 
every other nation in Christendom, they 
find that they are the poorest, the worst 
fed, and the worst clothed of all the nations 
of the earth. This reflection cannot but 
be the cause of much of the discontent 
which exists in Ireland; but I have great 
hope that this state of feeling will not 
much longer continue to exist, because 
there are some circumstances which augur 
Lord Naas 
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well for the future of the country. I find 
that a Conservative Administration, while 
calling for measures of repression to sup- 
port the Constitution, are at the same time 
bringing forward a measure of a different 
character calculated to alleviate the condi- 
tion of the people. I hope that the Bill, 
which was brought in a few nights since 
by the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland for the improvement of the land, 
will be carried out with a spirit of forbear- 
ance and concession on both sides of the 
House; and, if so, I believe it will not only 
confer great benefit upon the country, but 
will reflect the utmost credit upon the Go- 
vernment. I repeat that it will reflect 
credit upon the Government, because it 
shows that they have the manliness to 
bring forward remedial measures at a 
moment when a measure of repression is 
also necessary, and it shows that the spirit 
by which they are influenced is very different 
to that which formerly animated them. I 
thank the noble Lord the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland for having introduced the Land 
Bill in the interests of peace, and I beg to 
assure him that it will afford me satisfaction 
to give him my support on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. COGAN said, he could not allow 
a Bill so important as this to be introduced 
without expressing his deep regret at the 
necessity for it. It would be a very bad 
precedent to let it be thought that a Bill 
of this nature, suspending the Constitu- 
tional liberties of the people of a large 
portion of the United Kingdom, could be 
allowed to be brought in as a matter of 
course; and he felt that nothing but the 
most imperative necessity would justify the 
Government in introducing such a measure. 
He regretted to say that he feared the 
Government would be able to make out 
such a case as would justify them in the 
course they had adopted; but he must ex- 
press his feeling that it was humiliating to 
the House and discreditable to the country 
that after so many years of connection be- 
tween England and Ireland it should be 
necessary in 1867, for the tenth time, he 
believed, since the Union, for the Secre- 
tary for Ireland to be compelled to ask for 
the suspension of the Constitutional liber- 
ties of the people. That was a condemna- 
tion of England’s government of Ireland. 
It was no use to say that that pestilential 
conspiracy which was blighting that country, 
destroying every commercial enterprize and 
its material improvement, had its roots in 
a foreign soil; it should not be forgotten 
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that the seed from which these roots grew 
came from those of the Irish race who, 
banished from their own homes, had gone 
to another country where they had obtained 
that permission to live and prosper which, 
by means of the defective state of legisla- 
tion, they were unable to obtain in their 
native country, and that they carried with 
them those feelings of resentment and ani- 
mosity to this country which was now be- 
coming such a source of difficulty and 
danger. It should be borne in mind they 
would have no material to work on if 
there was a contented population left 
in Ireland. Almoat all classes in Ireland 
were unanimous in condemning the Fenian 
movement, which had its root in a foreign 
country, but which would not have become 
so formidable even as it had, had it not 
been able to feed on a discontented popu- 
lation at home. One cause for the exist- 
ence of that discontent was to be found in 
the relations existing between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, which were extremely 
unsatisfactory, and in dealing with which 
he regretted to say he thought the measure 
which had been brought in by the Govern- 
ment a few evenings ago would turn out 
to be entirely illusory. He was, at the same 
time, happy to believe that considerable 
good would result from its introduction, 
inasmuch as both the great parties in the 
House were now committed to the opinion 
that the Irish land difficulty must be faced, 
and, if possible, solved by means of legis- 
lative enactment. Absenteeism was another 
of the great sources of the unhappy social 
condition of Ireland; and the position of 
the Established Church naturally produced 
great dissatisfaction and irritation. That 
was a question which must soon be settled, 
and the sooner the better. He believed it 
to be the most important of all, and to be 
at the root of all the evils of Ireland. 
There never could, there never ought to be 
content there until there was perfect reli- 
gious equality, which could never be while 
there was an Established Church, and that 
the church of a small minority of the people. 
Until those questions were settled we should 
never have that unity between the two 
countries which, in a national point of view, 
it was so desirable should exist. He could 
not allow a proposition to be passed for 
further suspending the liberties of his 
country without entering a protest at the 
manner in which Ireland had been treated. 
They should take the matter into consi- 
deration in a national point of view. Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland united could 
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maintain the prominent position which they 
had ever held in Europe; but a discon- 
tented population in Ireland would prove 
the weak point in the armour of England, 
Remove all just causes of discontents and 
they need not fear for the future for the 
peace or prosperity of Ireland, which was 
amply endowed by nature with every ele- 
ment to make a great country. If they 
did this they might despise these mis- 
chievous and pestilent efforts which other- 
wise would be continued to be made to 
endanger the peace, and would, and were, 
preventing its progress and improvement. 
He rejoiced, as did not only all those in 
that House, but all who were entitled to 
respect and consideration of every class 
and creed in Ireland, at the prompt and 
easy suppression of that miserable attempt 
at rebellion which had taken place in the 
south-west of Ireland. Those engaged in 
it deserved to be treated more as lunatics 
than as criminals; but while he trusted 
justice might be tempered with mercy, as 
he had no doubt it would, to the wretched 
dupes of those dangerous and designing 
men who had invaded the country, it was 
to be hoped that those who had so crimi- 
nally led and misled these credulous people 
into outrages which could only have such 
unhappy consequences to themselves, and 
inflict such ruin on their country, might 
be taught a lesson which would preserve 
us from a repetition of these attempts. He 
would conclude by warning them that— 
however easy it might be to deal with 
these dangers now—until they removed 
every just cause of discontent in Ireland 
there was danger in the future; and that 
on another time, if by any chance, which 
God forbid should occur, there might-be 
a war between this country and America, 
that discontent in Ireland would be the 
danger of their common country, which, 
therefore, if on no higher influence than 
on the score of justice, would be sufficient 
enough to induce every patriotic citizen to 
endeavour promptly to remove. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN thought this 
was an occasion to call attention to the way 
in which the Roman Catholic Bishops and 
clergy of Ireland had exerted their influence 
for the preservation of order. To their 
interference might be attributed the little 
damage that had occurred through means 
of the Fenian organization. Bishop Mo- 
riarty had stood forward in his cathedral, 
in the centre of the late outbreak, clothed 
in his ecclesiastical vestments, and acting 
in the spirit of Christian fearlessness had 
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denounced the insurrection. In like manner 
the Rev. Father Maginn had warned his 
flock against joining the insurgents. When 
they came to the discussion of questions 
affecting the welfare of the Irish people, 
the House should recollect the time when 
the efforts of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
and clergy were exerted for the suppres- 
sion of outrage in that country. To the 
Catholic clergy it was due that this insur- 
rection had not spread or taken deeper 
root in the country. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to further continue the Act of the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter one, intituled “‘ An Act to empower the 
Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Go- 
vernors of Ireland to apprehend and detain for a 
limited time such persons as he or they shall 
suspect of conspiring against Her Majesty’s per- 
son and Government, ordered to be brought in 
by Lord Naas and Mr. Soticrror Genera for 
Ingvanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


RAILWAYS (GUARDS AND PASSENGERS’ COM- 
MUNICATION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Henry B. Sueripay, Bill 
to compel Railway Companies to provide an 
efficient means of communication between the 
Guards and Passengers of Railway Trains, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr, Henry B, Suzripan and 
Sir Patrice O’Brizy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


MARRIAGES (ODESSA) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watrote, Bill for 
removing doubts as to the validity of certain 
Marriages between British Subjects at Odessa, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Watpote and Mr. Arrorney GgNERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watrotx, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Criminal Lunatics, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Watpore and Mr. Atrorney GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


Bill “to amend the Law relating to the Duties 
and Drawbacks on Sugar,” presented, and read 
the first time. [Bill 37.] 


DUTY ON DOGS BILL. 


Bill “to repeal the Duties of Assessed Taxes 
on Dogs, and to impose in lieu thereof a Duty of 
Excise,” presented, and read the first time, 
[Bill 36.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


Sir Patrick O' Brien 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 21, 1867, 


MINUTES.]—Szrecr Comurrese—On Private 
Bills appointed ; on Mr. France’s Pamphlet 
appointed. 

Pustic Buts—Second Reading—Masters and 
Operatives [.1] * (3); Lis Pendens [u.1,]* 
(6); Sale of Land by Auction * [u.1.] (10), 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL. 
(The Lord St. Leonards.) 
(No. 3.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS, having first 
presented Petitions signed by masters in 
the building trade, and every description 
of labour in that trade, from Birmingham, 
Manchester, Stockport, Blackburn, Co- 
ventry, and other large manufacturing 
towns, said, that the main object of the 
measure was to establish Councils of Con- 
ciliation to settle disputes between masters 
and their men. The Bill had been very care- 
fully framed and considered, and was ap- 
proved of by delegates from the various 
trades that would be affected by it, and he 
ventured to believe that its passing would be 
attended with good results. In any case, 
the measure could do no harm, because it 
was altogether of a voluntary nature, and 
no courts could be established under its 
authority without the consent of the 
Crown. It was supposed by some that 
its leading features had been borrowed 
from the French system, but the powers 
of the Crown in England and in France 
were very different. In France the Em- 
peror has the power to appoint and to re- 
move the President and Vice President. 
No such power would be submitted to or 
sought for in this country. But the Cours 
de Conciliation was borrowed from the 
French Code, and had been found to 
work admirably. Anything which legis- 
lation could do to increase and confirm 
the co-operation and friendly relations of 
labour and capital ought to be attempted ; 
and he believed there now existed as strong 
a feeling on the part of the operatives for 
some conciliatory measure of this kind as 
had been avowed on the part of the masters. 
The details of the measure being already 
familiar to their Lordships, he would do 
no more than move the second reading. 


Moved, “‘That the Bill be now read 
23,"—(Lord St. Leonards.) 
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Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, the Bill, 
the object of which was admirable, pro- 
posed to extend the provisions of some 
thirty previous Acts to the enforcement 
of awards made by these new Councils. 
He wished to know how far the powers of 
enforcement were extended by this mea- 
sure ? 

Lorv CRANWORTH desired to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the terms of 
a provision enabling the Councils, with the 
consent of both parties, to fix a rate of 
wages that should be binding on employers 
and employed for a period not exceeding | 
twelve months from the date of the order. 
If the parties were not bound to remain 
with each other for twelve months, the 
order would be nugatory; and, if they 
were, such a regulation might be attended 
with injurious consequences. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, the Bill 
did not affect the provisions of the existing 
law on the subject referred to by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll). As regarded 
the rate of wages, it was a question which 
he himself approached with considerable 
hesitation. The Bill originally contained no 
such power. The men and also the masters 
wished future wages to be within the power 
of the Council, but he objected to it, as he 
did not think that if, by the action of 
supply and demand or other circumstances, 
it should appear that the rate fixed was 
below what the market would have sup- 
plied, the vast body of men spread through- 
out the country would submit to the award, 
and if litigation were resorted to, the be- 
nefits of the Act would no longer operate. 
But upon further reflection, which he had 
promised the delegates to him from 100,000 
operatives, he thought such a power limited 
to a year might safely be given, and there- 
fore he added it to the Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR proposed 
that the title of the Bill should be altered 
to ‘‘ Masters and Workmen’”’ instead of 
“‘ Masters and Operatives,”’ not that any- 
thing material depended on the title, but 
simply because ‘‘ workmen” was a good 
old English word, more accurate, and was 
used throughout the Bill itself. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 
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LIS PENDENS BILL—(No. 6.) 
(The Lord St. Leonards.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS moved the 
second reading of this Bill, the object of 
which is to amend the Companies Act of 
1862, and also an Act passed to simplify 
and amend the practice as to the entry of 
satisfaction on Crown debts and on judg- 
ments. The noble and learned Lord said, 
that the Companies Act contained a clause 
that petitions for winding up a limited 
company should be deemed a lis pendens 
within the Act, requiring every lis pendens 
intended to bind a purchaser to be regis- 
tered. Now this was a simple mistake. 
To constitute a lis pendens, the litigation 
must be for the particular estate, and the 
proceeding under the Companies Act bound 
no portion of a shareholder’s estates. The 
Registry Act did not create a lis pendens, 
but only required it to be registered in 
order to bind a purchaser. After the 
passing of the Companies Act, a lis pen- 
dens was registered against the company. 
This, of course, was inoperative. It bound 
no man’s estate ; and consequently such a 
registry was treated by the profession as 
of no validity. It then became usual to 
enter a lis yendens against every individual 
shareholder, whose estates it was desired 
to bind. This led to serious inconvenience 
and complaint, as it prevented the share- 
holders from dealing with their estates, 
although the registry was considered to be 
inoperative. His attention having been 
drawn to this difficulty, he had a draft of 
his Bill repealing the obnoxious clause on 
his table, when an application was made 
to one of our Courts of Equity by a share- 
holder who had had a lis pendens entered 
up against him under the Companies Act 
to vacate the registry, but this was refused; 
from this order an appeal was made to the 
Lords Justices, and they decided, and in his 
opinion rightly decided, that the registry 
was inoperative, and reversed the decision 
of the Court below. Still, the clause which 
has created so much difficulty and led to 
such adverse judgments remains in force, 
and therefore it is proposed by this Bill to 
repeal it. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
2°," —(Lord St. Leonards.) 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the first clause in the Bill, repeal- 
ing the 114th section of 25 & 26 Pict. 
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ce. 89, would be unnecessary. In the 
Companies Act of 1848 there was 8 
clause which enacted that the registration 
of the winding-up petition of a company 
should constitute a lis pendens, and the 
creditors of companies had most absurdly, 
as it appeared to him, been in the habit 
of registering the winding-up petition 
against the shareholders, as if the petition 
constituted a lis pendens, as to the separate 
property of each of them. That question 
had been set at rest by the judgment of 
the Lords Justices in a recent case, in 
which an application was made by the offi- 
cial liquidator to register s winding-up 
petition against an individual shareholder. 
The Master of the Rolls, to whom the 
application was made, declined to interfere, 
but did not express any opinion at all 
on the effect of the registration. There 
was an appeal to the Lords Justices, who 
stated in the clearest and most distinct 
manner possible that it was absurd to 
imagine that the Legislature intended to 
allow registration of lis pendens against 
the estate of a shareholdtr so as to make 
persons dealing with him liable to all the 
penalties attending the dealing with pro- 
perty in litigation. With regard to the 
clause which made a registration of the 
petition for winding-up a lis pendens 
against the company, such a clause ap- 
peared to him to be of little value, because 
it did not seem likely that a person would 
deal with a bankrupt company whose 
books and other effects were all in the 
hands of an official liquidator ; but, know- 
ing the decision of the Lords Justices, it 
appeared to him to be unnecessary to re- 
peal a clause which had been in existence 
since 1848, 

Lorv ROMILLY desired to remind the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
that a lis pendens was never registered 
against a shareholder until an order of the 
Court had been made, which had the effect 
of a judgment for the payment of money ; 
but the Lords Justices, though they would 
not allow a lis pendens to operate against 
the property of an individual shareholder, 
expressed an opinion that there might be 
some cases in which it might be necessary 
to do so. He thought that the second 
clause of the Bill would, in some respects, 
be beneficial in its operation. 

Lord ST. LEONARDS had already 
stated the original order by his noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Romilly) 
and the reversal of it by the Lords Jus- 
tices, but still the difference of opinion re- 
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mains, and an appeal will lie to this House, 
The repeal of the clause will set everything 
right. His noble Friend opposite thinks 
it should be repealed, and the Lords Jus- 
tices agree that the Act should be altered, 
He had been in communication with all 
these learned Judges. The remedy is the 
repeal of the clause. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor. 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


SALE OF LAND BY AUCTION BILL, 
( The Lord St. Leonards.) 
(No. 10.) SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, that he 
had observed with satisfaction that since 
the Act passed this House last year, the 
auctioneers had in many instances an- 
nounced in their conditions that a bidding 
was or biddings were reserved ; and he 
himself was aware in several instances that 
this had led to no inconvenience. Now 
this was of the essence of the Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*.”".—(LZord St. Leonards.) 

Lord ROMILLY regretted that his 
noble and learned Friend had not, in the 
present Bill, as he suggested last year, 
extended the measure to all sales by 
auction. He had been informed that the 
sales of tea alone in the City of London 
amounted to a much larger sum than re- 
sulted from all the sales of land which 
took place in the metropolis. There were 
many evils arising in the sales of personal 
property, of which he would give their 
Lordships an instance. He had been in- 
formed that the sale of some private pro- 
perty of a nobleman, a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, realized £120, and the 
same property was two hours afterwards 
sold for £1,200 by auction among the 
dealers. That was an abuse which ought 
to be put an end to ; and there were other 
evils, such as the supply of liquor, which 
also ought no longer to be permitted. He 
regretted that the Bill dealt with the sub- 
ject of sales by auction in a piecemeal 
manner; he should not, however, offer 
any opposition. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS begged to 
assure his noble Friend that he had be- 
stowed great attention upon the subject of 
what was termed knockouts, and the result 
was a conviction that no legislation was 
necessary. In regard to sales by auction, 
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generally of chattels, sellers had only to 
appoint respectable auctioneers with firm- 
ness enough to put a stop to any improper 
conduct in the auction-room by brokers or 
others. To stop one abuse it was not 
seldom that one of the conditions of sale 
gave a power to the auctioneer to refuse 
to take the bidding of any bidder, and any 
attempt to intimidate or to damage the 
sale by false statements in the room an 
energetic auctioneer can at once stop, and 
if need be have the offender turned out of 
the room. Still you will find that sales of 
common articles, according to the state- 
ments of auctioneers, wo:.'. hardly fetch 
anything like their value without the bid- 
dings of brokers. In regard to articles of 
value to which his noble and learned Friend 
had referred, they required no legislation. 
Take, for example, a sale of articles of 
value, which in the ordinary course of sales 
would fetch a fair price, but there are one 
or two articles of great value for which few 
bidders would be found, and which by a 
combination of dealers might be knocked 
down at an almost nominal price, the owner 
has only to insert a condition that upon a 
few lots, or naming the lots, a bidding will 
be reserved, and the combination can do no 
mischief, 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


REFORM—BOROUGH QUALIFICATION. 
RESOLUTION, 


Lorp CAMPBELL, in rising to move 
the Resolution— 

“That in the Opinion of this House, in any 
further Scheme to amend the Reform Act of 1832 
and increase the Rody of Electors, it is not de- 
sirable or necessary that all Boroughs should 
return Members by the same Qualification,” 


said, that a few words as to the moment 
at which we have now arrived would, he 
thought, suffice to explain the course 
he had pursued and recommend it to 
the leniency as well as judgment of their 
Lordships. A train of circumstances, too 
long to be recounted and too recent to 
be unknown, had forced upon the coun- 
try the question whether power should 
be transferred from the middle class to 
the numerical majority. The question 
would be gravely influenced if not finally 
determined by the Bill the present Go- 
vernment initiated. After the 25th of 
February, so far as we can estimate the 
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future, their line of action would be 
settled ; and not only they, but the country 
would have entered on a path they could 
not afterwards relinquish. In that case 
deliberation would be over. The present 
time was ours, and it would rapidly escape 
us. If it should turn out that our policy 
is not as yet to lodge the power of the 
State in the numerical majority, the Reso- 
lution he proposed would point out to 
them the single mode by which, as things 
stood, they could avoid that consumma- 
tion. At least it was on that ground and 
in that sense he had proposed it. No 
doubt it might be said that a longer notice 
was desirable. But noble Lords will see 
at once why it was not given. The noble 
Earl the late Prime Minister was coming 
down on Monday to move for certain in- 
formation on the franchise. A debate upon 
the question was anticipated, and up to 
that time no one else would feel at liberty 
to call attention to any portion of the sub- 
ject. The notice disappeared on the very 
day when noble Lords had come there to 
discuss it. It*was scarcely possible that 
any other should be given until Tuesday. 
Thursday was the only vacant day before 
the 25th of February, after which the line 
of reasoning he had to offer might be in 
vain submitted to their Lordships or the 
country. He felt the greater obligation 
to convey in language, however inexact, 
what, after months of toil, occurred to him 
upon the subject ; because a Commission of 
Inquiry on the franchise which the noble 
Marquess near him (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) and himself had urged upon the 
Government at the end of last Session 
might, perhaps, have been much more 
effectually advocated. It was now so clear 
that one great source of complication would 
arise from the want of an authoritative 
document to enlighten the world at large 
on certain new conditions of the franchise, 
that he could not quite defend the course 
which the noble Marquess and he together 
had adopted in forbearing to bring on a 
regular debate on that proposal. The want 
of a Commission, he feared, would render 
it impossible to resort to one method of 
adding to the body of electors and yet 
averting the supremacy of numbers. It 
was more essential, therefore, to recom- 
mend another to their Lordships if the su- 
premacy of numbers was not the object 
of our policy. The question, whether it is 
or not, Governments have usually evaded ; 
but without some reply to it, we cannot 
advance a step in representative Reform or 
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give any kind of counsel on the subject. 
No means can be adopted or proposed 
until the end has been determined. But 
on this great preliminary issue the verdict 
of the country does something to facilitate 
an answer. In 1848, when Europe was 
submerged under the wave of revolution, 
the Democratic party forced the question 
before Parliament. It agitated as it oc- 
cupied society, and for a time, perhaps, 
there was a balance of opinion. But when 
the moment for decision came, in June, 
1848, Parliament and the public ranged 
under the banner of the noble Earl, at that 
time Lord John Russell, and resolved that 
the proposals of Mr. Hume, by which 
numbers, or the largest class, were to be 
supreme over elections, should meet an 
unequivocal resistance. In 1849 the same 
battle opened, the same conclusion was 
arrived at. In 1850 the decision was re- 
newed, and it cannot be said, as far as 
the country goes, to have been subse- 
quently shaken. No General Election has 
disturbed it. The Ministerial engagement 
of February 20, 1851, cannot be said to 
have altered the position of the country. 
The series of Bills, which since that epoch 
have been withdrawn, repudiated, or de- 
feated, can hardly be described as a re- 
versal of the judgment on the broad ques- 
tion Mr. Hume so frequently submitted to 
the Legislature. Up to this moment the 
Empire seems to have pronounced that 
the supremacy of numbers is not the 
object of our policy. The question, whe- 
ther it ought to become so, must open 
vast considerations unless one seemed 
at present to determine it. If it were 
not for that one consideration many feel- 
ings would incline me to concur with those 
who are demanding the change in the seat 
of power to which I have referred. The 
social welfare of the largest class appears to 
militate against it. The social welfare of 
that class must, in a great degree, depend 
upon the rate of wages. It is along estab- 
lished truth that the rate of wages is 
determined by that relative amount of 
population, and of capital, of which the 
class receiving wages are themselves the 
arbiters. The State can do but little to 
promote the economic virtues which go 
to influence the labour market, as the effect 
of schools is rapidly obliterated. It has 
one other means at its disposal. The fran- 
chise may be so adjusted as to reward the 
industry and stimulate the prudence of 
the working man by making civil rights 
the goal of his exertion. But this process 
Lord Campbell 
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is impossible when it requires no exertion 
upon his part to reach the body of electors, 
and where the franchise descends to him 
instead of his being drawn upwards to the 
limit. The political supremacy and social 
welfare of the working class appear irre- 
concilable. If the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is pursued, it is not 
by giving them, in all boroughs, an electoral 
majority that we can ever hope for its at. 
tainment. On this ground alone, which it 
appears impossible to strengthen, however 
easy to support, the State could hardly 
feel entitled, unless an overpowering neces- 
sity was seen, to transfer the ruling power 
to the numerical majority. But if that 
transfer could be justified by some new 
considerations not yet established or ex- 
plained, at least, what I would now sug- 
gest may be conceded by all parties. It 
is that such a mode of government ought 
not to be embraced without a resolution to 
embrace it, and that we ought not to reach 
a new and pregnant form of national ex- 
istence without intending to arrive at it. 
When a noble Earl (the Earl of Clarendon), 
whom I now see in his place, told your 
Lordships years ago that we were drifting 
into war, his language must fiave been full 
of meaning, or it would not have been so 
frequently referred to as it has been. 
What I understand the noble Earl to 
have implied is that the vessel of the State, 
with no effective pilot at the helm, at the 
mercy of the winds, the waves, and cur- 
rents it encountered, by starts and bounds 
was moving onwards to a point to which 
volition and design had never previously 
impelled it. Since 1851, we have observed 
in the action of successive Governments 
the same kind of movement towards the 
rule of the numerical majority, although 
corrected by the sense, and baffled by the 
fortune of the Empire. It is now time 
that a condition so full of uncertainty, of 
danger and of weakness, should exhaust it- 
self, It is time that, if we cannot resolve 
upon a transfer in the seat of power, we 
should resolve against the method which 
is certain to precipitate it. 

My Lords, that task appears to be a 
simple one; because one method only can 
precipitate the end I have referred to. No 
form of voting can precipitate it, since 
forms of voting do not change the body 
of electors. No measure on the county 
franchise can precipitate it, since the coun- 
ties do not send the Parliamentary majo- 
rity. The only scheme by which you can 
transfer power from the middle class to 
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the numerical majority is the direct down- 
ward vertical extension of the £10 suffrage 
in all boroughs indiscriminately, without 
security or balance. By this method only 
can you reach a system which consigns 
the greater number of elections, and thus 
the greater number of elected, to the largest 
class in thecommunity. But, on the other 
hand, no doubt the method is infallible. 
An intermediate basis of £5, £6, or £7 
qualification can never have stability. 
Men who do not see this should hardly be 
allowed to touch the lowest wheel of our 
political machinery. The Democratic party 
have repeatedly declared in Parliament and 
out of it that household suffrage, in the 
sense in which Mr. Hume explained it, is 
their object. Their present Leader has 
renewed that declaration. They stand 
pledged by a series of conspicuous and 
now historical proceedings, which had their 
origin in 1848, to agitate in favour of it. 
The intermediate suffrage would enhance 
their power, and would not take away 
their motive to demand it. The best au- 
thorities—I mean such persons as Sismondi 
and De Tocqueville—have agreed that the 
lower franchise is less easy to defend against 
ulterior encroachment than the higher one. 
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The line of reasoning which guides them 
I do not now repeat, because last Ses- 
sion I endeavoured to submit it to your 


Lordships. Causes which are general 
and abstract would therefore blend them- 
selves with causes which are personal 
and local; the law which governs Demo- 
cratic movement in the world, the facts 
which bind the Democratic party in our 
country, would unite to hurry on your in- 
termediate limit to the household suffrage 
which it points to. Household suffrage, 
if we mean by it a law that all rated 
houses should give votes to their occu- 
piers, is shown by the statistics the late 
Government presented to involve an un- 
measured transfer of power from the elec- 
tors to the non-electors in nearly all the 
boroughs of the kingdom. That I might 
not rely too much on the impressions de- 
rived from the blue book, I have recently 
confirmed them by the best statistical in- 
quirers. Such must be the issue of direct 
and vertical extension in all boroughs, 
uniformly given, without any kind of 
compensation to protect the less extensive 
class against the larger one. And the ques- 
tion I shall now venture to submit to your 
Lordships is—Are we committed by some 
irrevocable circumstances to a policy so 
weak, so fatal, and disastrous, if you 
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do not wish the State to be controlled by 
the numerical majority ; so just, so deep, 
and so unerring, if that result is one 
the Empire pursues ? 

My Lords, in consequence of that policy 
having been frequently attempted, the im- 
pulse of the House would be, perhaps, to 
say that although it cannot be defended 
it cannot be escaped. ‘To probe this vi- 
tal question some reference to the past 
is unavoidable, and will therefore be, I 
trust, forgiven by your Lordships. These 
difficulties all arose in the Parliament 
which first met in November 1847, and 
sat till 1852. In that Parliament there 
was not a vote of any kind to sustain, to 
indicate, or to encourage a simple and di- 
rect extension of the £10 suffrage in all 
boroughs; and the result to which that 
system, as I have shown, leads, was year 
after year repelled by overpowering majo- 
rities. In the whole Parliament there 
were but two divisions in favour of any 
change in the Reform Act; a majority in 
favour of the ballot in 1848, a majority 
to read the first time a Bill on the exten- 
sion of the county franchise in 1851. Both 
of these majorities were known to be ac- 
cidents; both of them were reversed; both 
of them were inoperative as regards the 
points they favoured; but they contain 
the sum total of the lessons on Reform 
that Parliament administered, and they 
did not in any way suggest the policy in 
question. It first appeared in the Bill of 
1852, and ten days afterwards the Parlia- 
ment withdrew its confidence from those 
who had presented it. The Parliament 
which sat from 1852 to 1857 in no way 
departed from the judgment of its prede- 
cessor. The policy was urged again in 
1854; and it would be almost ironical to 
say it met with no decided sanction or 
conspicuous encouragement, the Bill hav- 
ing been set aside by general remonstrance 
from all the parties in the State, and all 
the journals which are thought to influ- 
ence opinion. No vote for any change in 
the Reform Act ever happened in that 
Parliament. The Parliament, which sat 
from 1857 to 1859, no doubt passed a Re- 
solution on the second reading of the Bill, 
introduced by the noble Earl over the way 
and Mr. Disraeli, to the effect that the bo- 
rough franchise ought to be extended fur- 
ther than that Bill proposed: But it was 
not pointed out in what mode it ought to 
be extended, or that in all boroughs the 
extension should be uniform. The Reso- 
lution was ambiguous; and we all know 
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the real issue on which the Parliament 
pronounced was whether the Bill should 
be accepted or rejected. The Parliament 
which sat from 1859 to 1865 had very 
soon—in 1860—the opportunity to bafile 
and repel the policy I have referred to. 
The Bill of 1860, founded on it, was dis- 
posed of by a long series of Liberal attacks, 
and by the silence of Lord Palmerston. In 
1865 the same judgment was pronounced 
by the same Parliament. In the Parlia- 
ment which now exists, when the late 
proposal for a £7 limit in all boroughs was 
on the verge of being discussed, the project 
was swept away upon an issue raised by a 
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thing shall come from me which does not 
bear directly and essentially upon it. 

By their Addresses to the Crown both 
Houses have declared a readiness to con. 
sider legislation on Reform. A necessity 
for legislation on the subject is acknow. 
ledged. In 1859 it was proposed to in- 
crease the number of electors by a large 





variety of methods which involved no- 
| where any change in the £10 qualification, 
| It was said that. 500,000 voters might be 
| 80 created. Justly or unjustly an incre- 
| dulity exists upon that subject. Such a 
| mode of acting would scarcely meet the 


‘exigency of the moment. We must in 


| 


near relative of the noble Marquess near | some way disturb the present limit in the 
me (the Marquess of Clanricarde). Up to | boroughs. There are two practicable 
this very moment the country stands un- _ methods by which you may approach 
wedded to that policy. In 1852 it came | it beyond the method I have dwelt upon 
from the Executive which it destroyed. |so long, and which the country has so 
Its importunity, indeed, has never been ex- | frequently repudiated. You may extend 


hausted. It has marked and vitiated nearly | it in all boroughs with plurality of voting 
'to guard the old electors from a virtual 
| disfranchisement, or you may extend it in 

some boroughs to a low degree, retaining 
| it substantially inviolate in others. 

My Lords, it is far from my intention to 
inveigh against plurality of voting. Great 
injustice has been done to it. It has been 
confounded with the system by which 
every elector would be permitted to heap 
all his votes upon one candidate so as to 
give a representative to the minority, and 
also with the system by which votes would 
be apportioned according to a sliding 
scale to income. Plurality of voting, I 
am bound to admit, involves no princi- 
ple more startling than that, above a given 
limit, men shall have a greater voting 
power than beneath it. After some or- 
ganic change, by which, in a single bo- 
rough, 4,000 new electors had been added 
to 2,000 old ones, plurality which con- 
ferred two votes on all the old electors 
above the £10 limit would give them 
equal power with the new ones underneath 
it who must otherwise absorb, and not di- © 
vide, the power of the borough. In point 
of fact, the principle exists already in our 
system —in a form more violent than 
that which I have just imagined. The 
principle is that of simple inequality, and 
it is now enforced by making householders 
above £10 electors—beneath that limit, 
non-electors in a borough. It would then 
be enforced by giving householders above 
a determined point a certain voting power, 
and householders beneath that point a 
lesser voting power. And in degree, the 
present inequality, so far from being ex- 


every subsequent proposal. The fatal track 
has been adhered to. The wheels have 
never left the rut originally chosen. Re- 
form has floundered where it fell. From the 
Bill of 1852 it passed, with variations of 
amount, to that of 1854, to that of 1860, 
to that of 1866. In the same way, my 


Lords, we hear from learned men that 
fabulous mistakes in history have been 
sometimes transmitted from the Middle 
Ages to our own, as each work became the 


stagnant copy of its predecessor. In spite 
of all its pertinacity the mistake in this 
transaction has not been endorsed by Par- 
liament, or by the body of the Liberals. 
However lured by eloquence, however 
goaded by authority, however overawed 
by partizanship, of which we know the 
fascination and the terror, an instinct yet 
more powerful has guarded them against 
it. On every occasion they have seen fur- 
ther than the leaders who impelled them, 
and resolved to stand still before the 
danger in the path. 

My Lords, by the indulgence of the 
House, three propositions may now, I 
trust, appear sufficiently established—That 
we are not as yet prepared for measures, 
after which the supremacy of numbers over 
Parliament must be considered unavoid- 
able ; that indiscriminate and vertical ex- 
tension of the £10 limit in all boroughs 
is the single, clear, and open way to that 
result; and that on that way we have not 
entered yet, and are not forced to enter. 
Very little further is required to support 
the Resolution I shall have the honour of 
submitting to your Lordships. And no- 

Lord Campbell 
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tended, would be mitigated. The inequality 
of a positive and of a negative is greater 
than the inequality of a whole and of a 
fraction. The inequality of an elector and 
a non-elector is greater than the inequality 
of an elector with two votes in a class 
numerically weak, and an elector with one 
yote in a class numerically powerful. 

But, my Lords, although I have endea- 
youred to uphold the system of plurality 
against the obloquy and misconception 
which surround it, I cannot be blind to 
the fact that they are nearly fatal to its 
prospect. At this moment it is clear, if 
it was not before, that a Commission should 
have been appointed in the autumn to 
familiarize the public with a method which 
might have put an end to many dangers 
which exist. It would be far too sanguine 
now to count upon that method. No one 
understands, and every one in consequence 
denounces it. We are thus forced on the 


alternative the Resolution points to. It is, 
that in certain boroughs you should have 
a suffrage which avowedly and openly 
—not by hidden germ and shuffling de- 
seent—gives the working classes an ascend- 
aney in voting. The principle is not in 
want of explanation. 


It has been known 
for centuries amongst us. In Preston, 
up to 1832, we learn from the well- 
known work of Oldfield that the right of 
voting fell to all the body of inhabitants. 
100 Members so returned would give 
the working classes advocates and organs, 
although it would not give them a majority 
in Parliament. By this method you might 
add with ease 1,000,000 of electors to 
the register, and yet not advance a step to 
the control of numbers over Government. 
It would not be an innovation either in 
our system under the Reform Act. Diver- 
sity of franchise is still its strong character- 
istic. In Universities men vote on one 
qualification ; in counties on another; in 
boroughs on a third; and it would be 
ridiculous to hold that, by establishing a 
fourth in cities, which form a class alone, 
a novel principle would be insinuated. 

My Lords, it would be too fatiguing to 
the House, and too exhausting to myself, 
to dwell on the collateral advantages to 
be obtained from such a measure. Able 
Writers have explained them; but it is 
not swayed by thoughts like theirs that I 
have ventured to address you. We are 
in a grave political dilemma. The line of 
indiscriminate descent in all boroughs is 
exploded because we are not ready to con- 
front the vital change which it eventually 
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involves. The policy of 1859 (or lateral 
Reform) is insufficient for the moment. 
Plurality of voting is discredited. No 
course remains but to deliver boroughs 
from the iron uniformity which began in 
1832, and which makes a large addition 
to the number of electors either fatal or 
impossible. If I am asked to name the 
practical advantage which the Resolu- 
tion, if adopted, would secure, I do not 
hesitate to answer that without it the 
hope of such a salutary line would be 
materially lessened. The Resolution, if 
adopted by your Lordships, must be can- 
vassed and explored in every society 
and every journal of the kingdom, It 
could not be evaded or forgotten by the 
mind of the community, and planted there 
might find its way into the statute book. 
Publicity is all you want to give effect to 
truth, and this—beyond the reach of in- 
dividuals—your Lordships have the power 
of conferring. At the same time, if it 
would add to the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment in the present situation of affairs, 
I should not even wish it to be carried. 
It is well known that the Opposition are, 
in some degree, divided into sections, of 
which one is anxious to delay a crisis, the 
other ready to precipitate it. On public 
grounds belonging to the first, and day by 
day rejoicing in the strength which it 
acquires, I could not lend myself to any 
course by which Her Majesty’s Advisers 
would be weakened in their attempt to 
grapple with the difficulties they have not 
created but inherited. Until, however, I 
have reason to suppose that it would add 
to their embarrassment, believing it would 
guide their course towards the safety of 
the Empire, I move the Resolution— 
That in the Opinion of this House, in any further 
Scheme to amend the Reform Act of 1832 and in- 
crease the Body of Electors, it is not desirable or 
necessary that all Boroughs should return Mem- 
bers by the same Qualification.—( Lord Campbell.) 
Ear: GREY: My Lords, I cannot for- 
bear from entreating my noble Friend not 
to ask the House to come to a vote upon 
the Resolution he has proposed. I am far 
from denying that the question it brings 
before us is one which, at a proper time, 
will be well deserving of our serious con- 
sideration ; but it is only one of many 
questions which must arise with reference 
to Reform, and which will have to be con- 
sidered when the whole subject is regularly 
brought before your Lordships, and, I sub- 
mit, it would be extremely inconvenient on 
this occasion to select one only of these 
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questions for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion upon it. This is what we are asked 
to do by the Motion before us, and I would 
therefore strongly urge upon my noble 
Friend not to press this Resolution upon the 
House. I cannot, however, offer this advice 
without at the same time expressing a hope 
that the great question of Reform will be 
brought before your Lordships at such a 
period of the Session and in such a manner 
as to give this House a proper opportunity 
of considering it. If the Bill is to be pro- 
ceeded with—as I understand it is—imme- 
diately upon the adoption of the Resolu- 
tions which have been submitted to the 
other House of Parliament, and is only, 
after it has been considered in all its de- 
tails, sent up to this House for your Lord- 
ships’ concurrence, then I would submit 
that we should not have an opportunity of 
considering to any useful purpose the de- 
tailed provisions of the measure. I would 


therefore suggest a different course. I 
would beg to remind your Lordships that 
when, in 1833, the great and difficult ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery was brought 
before Parliament by the noble Earl now 
at the head of the Government, who was 
at that time Secretary for the Colonies, 


that measure was submitted to the House 
of Commons in the form of Resolutions ; 
those Resolutions became the heads of the 
intended Bill ; they were discussed at great 
length in the other House of Parliament, 
and after being materially altered, were 
brought up to this House for your Lord- 
ships’ concurrence. Your Lordships then 
discussed the Resolutions to which you 
agreed; they were returned to the other 
House of Parliament; and a Bill founded on 
them was brought in which ultimately be- 
came law. That course was found to be ex- 
tremely convenient upon that occasion; and 
I would venture to express a hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will follow the prece- 
dent then set, and adopt a similar course 
with the Reform Resolutions. It seems 
to me that great advantage would attend 
the adoption of such a course. By adopt- 
ing it after the Resolutions had been 
agreed to in the House of Commons, 
and before a Bill was introduced, your 
Lordships would have an opportunity of 
fully considering the principles upon which 
that Bill is to be framed before it is submit- 
ted to Parliament, or its provisions finally 
decided upon. The Resolutions which we 
learn from the Votes of the other House are 
now before them will, I trust, be modified 
in the course of the discussion, and be sent 


Earl Grey 
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to us by the House of Commons in a form 
so clear and specific as to form the proper 
ground-work for a Bill, which can hardly 
be said of them at the present moment, 
Your Lordships would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the principles of the 
measure at a time when the expression 
of your views might influence the ultimate 
decision on the Bill. On the other hand, 
it is quite clear that if we only receive the 
Bill very late in the Session, after all its 
details have been discussed and finally de- 
termined upon in the other House of Par. 
liament, it will be very difficult for us to 
introduce any modifications, or express any 
opinions which would be likely to have 
their due weight in the House of Commons, 
It appears to me that this is a subject 
which may be very usefully discussed in 
this House, before the detailed provisions 
of the measure are settled and embodied 
in a Bill; and I would beg to point out 
that your Lordships seem to me to possess 
greater advantages in some respects for the 
due consideration of this important question 
than the other House ; because we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that there are por- 
tions of any measure of Reform which must 
very materially affect the interests of indi- 
vidual Members of the other House, and 
the mere fact that they do affect their 
interests may seriously influence the deci- 
sion to which the House of Commons may 
come. For instance, in considering the 
principle upon which re-distribution of seats 
shall be settled, it is impossible that many 
Members of the House of Commons should 
not be aware that the decision at which 
the House may arrive on this question will 
seriously affect their individual prospects of 
being returned to the reformed House of 
Commons, and their votes on that question 
may not unnaturally be somewhat biassed 
by that consideration. Now, your Lord- 
ships would be entirely free from that bias. 
In considering this question your Lordships 
could deal with it with greater freedom 
and greater impartiality than it could be 
dealt with in some cases by Members of 
the House of Commons ; and therefore the 
prospects of the adoption of a measure 
suited to the wants of the country would 
be materially improved by having the prin- 
ciples upon which it is to be framed dis- 
cussed in this House before the Bill is 
finally adopted by the House of Commons. 
If the contrary course is adopted the mea- 
sure may come so late before your Lord- 
ships that however desirable it may be to 
settle the question during the present 
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Session, it may be impossible for us to do 
so—because I hold that it is the bounden 
duty of this House not to pass a measure 
of such transcendent importance unless we 
can give it a deliberate examination, and 
that careful consideration which the subject 
undoubtedly requires. If it comes before 
us without any preliminary examination at 
the very end of the Session, it may be very 
difficult indeed for your Lordships to pass 
the Bill this year. But more than this— 
it appears to me that a preliminary exami- 
nation of the principles of the Bill is 
calculated to diminish the danger of a 
difference of opinion between the two 
Houses of Parliament. It is quite possible 
that your Lordships may take a different 
view from the House of Commons on some 
points of the measure. If so, a preliminary 
discussion of the Resolutions would greatly 
tend to prevent 'a serious disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses on such points of 
difference, and to make it easier to come 
to a common understanding, so that a 
satisfactory Bill might be carried in the 
present Session. A good many of your 
Lordships can, like myself, remember the 
great struggle for Reform in the years 
1831 and 1832. It is therefore unneces- 


sary for me to say anything in order to 
convince your Lordships of the very serious 
nature of the evils which arise from a disa- 
greement between the two Houses of Par- 
liament on a great constitutional question, 
and it certainly would be a great misfor- 
tune if such a disagreement were to take 


place on the subject of Reform. I be- 
lieve that the danger of this would be much 
diminished, if not entirely avoided, by the 
adoption of the course I propose ; and that 
it would tend to prevent any disagreement 
between your Lordships’ House and the 
House of Commons if your Lordships were 
to have a proper opportunity of discussing 
this all-important question. On this ground 
I consider it to be of great importance 
that the Resolutions should be sent to us 
from the other House before a Bill is 
introduced. I have taken this opportunity 
of throwing out the suggestion; but, at the 
same time, I have no desire to press the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
for an immediate answer. All I want is 
that the noble Earl and the Government 
should consider seriously what I have now 
said, and unless they have strong reasons 
for adopting a different course, I hope 
such Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as sit in the other House will ask 
that House to communicate the Reso- 
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lutions to which they may agree to your 

| Lordships, and invite your Lordships to 
concur in them before a Bill is intro- 
duced. I will only add one word more. 
It seems to me that much of the advantage 
which is to be derived from the mode of 
proceeding by Resolution instead of by 
Bill would be lost if the Resolutions are 
not to come before the [House before the 
Bill is framed; for if it is to be framed 
and discussed in the Commons before it 
comes before your Lordships, I am totally 
at a loss to see what useful purpose the 
Resolutions will answer, at least so far as 
your Lordships’ House is concerned. On 
the other hand, if we can first discuss the 
Resolutions, I cannot but think that the 
probability of passing a sound measure of 
Reform will be greatly increased. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it is 
not necessary for me, in the few words I 
have to say, to trespass long upon your 
Lordships’ attention. It is very satisfae- 
tory to me, as it must be to the other 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to see noble Lords in this House anticipat- 
ing an early opportunity of discussing the 
provisions of the Reform Bill which is to 
be introduced into the other House of Par- 
liament. It is also satisfactory to find that 
there is not that objection felt upon the 
part of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) 
and other noble Lords to the mode of pro- 
ceeding by preliminary Resolution, which 
has been so strongly expressed elsewhere. 
But, my Lords, the noble Baron who in- 
troduced this question must forgive me if 
I decline to enter into it and to follow him 
in the historical review of the steps which 
have been taken, and into an argument 
upon the principles of the proposed Bill, 
I must decline to discuss in any degree the 
character of the provisions of a Bill which 
is not yet submitted to the Legislature, or 
the basis of Resolutions which have not yet 
been discussed by the other House. My 
Lords, whatever advantages there may be 
in proceeding by Resolution, I do not think 
that any advantage could be derived from 
selecting a single portion of what may or 
may not be in the Bill, and passing an ab- 
stract Resolution upon the subject of that 
particular point. Moreover, my Lords, the 
noble Lord’s Resolution, I must say, is one 
that does not appear to me very much to 
advance the solution of the question ; be- 
cause it is to the effect that it is not 
expedient in any future arrangement of 
the franchise that the suffrage in all 
boroughs should be based upon the same 
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qualification. This does not at all help us 
forward. The noble Lord only advances 
the simple abstract proposition—he does 
not tell ‘us on what principle he would in- 
troduce a variety in the suffrage, or on 
what ground we should be justified in 
giving the inhabitants of one town a pre- 
cise qualification which was to be withheld 
from the inhabitants of another, nor does 
he tell us why he would withhold the right 
of voting from any one town. I perfectly 
agree with the noble Lord that a mistake 
was made in 1832 by the abolition of a 
number of various franchises which had ex- 
isted previous to that time. Many of them 
had become objectionable on some grounds, 
but as they had grown up during a length 
of time, and in the course of a vast number 
of years, they had the advantage of intro- 
ducing various qualifications in different 
places, and enabling different boroughs to 
be represented by Members who were re- 
turned by different classes of electors. But 
that is a very different thing from attempt- 
ing, after you had adopted the dead level 
of a uniform franchise in all boroughs, 
to introduce into them various descriptions 
of franchise—which have no authority to 
recommend them, and for the adoption of 
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which in one borough no reason applies 
which does not also apply in the case of 


another borough. However, my Lords, 
without discussing the provisions of a Bill 
which is not yet introduced, I may perhaps 
be permitted to say that Ido not at all 
agree with the noble Lord in his descrip- 
tion of the Bill which he says it is intended 
to introduce. He describes it as a mea- 
sure for the transfer of political power 
from the middle classes to-a numerical 
majority—by which I suppose he means 
the most numerous class of society. Now, 
I do not think that that can be taken as 
the meaning of the portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech from the Throne which 
spoke of the extension of the suffrage with- 
out unduly disturbing the balance of poli- 
tical power. The noble Lord tells me that 
there are only one or two modes of ex- 
tending the suffrage, and one of those 
modes is lowering it ; which he says would 
have the effect of completely transferring 
political power to the numerical majority. 
I am not going to enter into the question 
of plurality of voting, or any of the other 
questions which the noble Lord has thought 
fit to describe as belonging to the measure ; 
all I wish to say is, that the character 
given to the Bill which the noble Lord 
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different from the character of the para. 
graph in the Queen’s Speech, and neces. 
sarily from that of any measure which it is 
intended, in accordance with that para- 
graph, to introduce and pass through Par. 
liament. I trust that the noble Baron 
will see that it is impossible for me upon 
the present occasion to discuss any por- 
tion of the very large and difficult mea- 
sure which is about to be submitted in its 
integrity to Parliament, and that your 
Lordships will see that no advantage can 
be gained by your Lordships adopting a 
Resolution upon a point which may or may 
not come on for consideration hereafter, 
With regard to the observations of the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey), to whom I always 
listen with that respect that they invariably 
deserve, the noble Earl was kind enough 
to say that he did not expect from me 
upon the present occasion any precise or 
positive answer to the question. The 
noble Earl very courteously sent me notice 
this morning that he intended to make the 
suggestion he has just made ; but I have 
not yet had an opportunity of consulting 
other Members of the Cabinet upon the 
point, and I should be sorry to give any 
opinion upon it offhand. I am, however, 
quite of opinion that it is a question which 
deserves the serious consideration of the 
Government. I can assure him that my 
only object, or at all events my chief 
desire in dealing with this question is that 
the Bill should pass through the two 
Houses as rapidly as possible, and that as 
much time as possible should be given to 
your Lordships’ House to discuss its prin- 
ciples. I shall be willing to adopt any 
course that will be most likely to expedite 
the passing of the measure, but my only 
doubt is whether the course suggested by 
the noble Earl might not lead to consi- 
derable delay. If the Resolutions, after 
passing the House of Commons, are to be 
submitted to your Lordships’ House, and 
a full discussion is to take place upon them 
in order to ascertain how far we agree with 
the House of Commons upon the principle 
of those Resolutions, it appears to me that 
all that time the Bill will be hung up, and 
wholly withdrawn from the consideration 
of Parliament. I do not wish to express 
any precise opinion upon the suggestion 
made by the noble Earl at the present 
moment—it is one that deserves to be 
considered ; but my object is to accele- 
rate as much as possible the safe settle- 
ment of a most important question: —and as 


imagines we are about to introduce is very | far as opinions have as yet been indicated, 


The Earl of Derby 
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it has not met with any opposition of a|to Parliament upon the subject; for at 
character threatening to interfere with the | present, whether it be from my own want 
consideration of the measure, and as far | of sagacity or no, I am absolutely at a loss 
as the proceedings of the other House} to know what the Resolutions on Reform, 
have hitherto gone we have no sign that | which are well known to the public, mean. 
any factious opposition will be resorted to. | I am indifferent as to the method of pro- 
My Lords, it will be a most happy circum- | cedure, or the nature of the propositions ; 
stance indeed if the two sides of the House, | but I do want some definite propositions 
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feeling the necessity for mutual agreement 
and confidence in reference to this ques- 
tion, meet in a spirit of calm and delibe- 
rate discussion, resolved to bring about an 
early and satisfactory settlement of this 
most important matter in which the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the country is 
concerned, 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, this 
question is, I think, not only very import- 
ant, but very difficult ; and it will be but 
right in this and the other House of Par- 
liament to allow the Government to use 
their own discretion in respect to the mode 
in which the question should be proceeded | 
with. It is true, however, that there are 
objections to dealing with the question by 
Resolutions ; though it must also be ad- 
mitted that such a method of procedure has | 
its advantages ; and the same may be said 
of the suggestion of the noble Earl. The 
diseussion by your Lordships of the Reso- | 
lutions come to by the other House might | 
lead to a complete canvassing of the main 
principles of the measure before it assumed | 
the shape of a Bill; but, on the other | 


hand, it would lead to considerable delay, 





upon which this and the other House can 
say ‘“* Aye”’ or “* No” with a clear under- 
standing of the question decided on. 

Eart GREY said, that what he desired 
was to have a preliminary discussion on the 
proposals of the Government in the same 
way as was done with the Slavery Aboli- 
tion Bill; and he could not but think time 
would be saved if the Resolutions were 
discussed by their Lordships before they 
assumed the shape of a Bill. The pre- 
liminary discussion in 1833 enabled the 
Bill to pass with very little trouble. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the form of 
procedure suggested by the noble Earl 


| (Earl Grey) concerned the other House as 


a question of privilege. He doubted whe- 
ther the House of Commons should be 
asked to forward their Resolutions to their 
Lordships for discussion before the Bill 
was framed. It should, in his opinion, be 
left to the other House to take its own 
course in the matter, and if the suggestion 
were made at all it should be made not 
by a Member of the Government but by 
a private Member. 

Eart GREY said, he was surprised, 


and, for my part, I am quite willing that considering that the question was one 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) should | which affected the interests and the wel- 
consider the matter and take that course | fare of Englishmen of all classes, and one 
which to him seems most likely to bring | which might possibly change the governing 
about the result he aims at. With regard | authority of this great nation, to hear the 
to the Motion before your Lordships, I noble and learned Lord who had just sat 
must say the noble Earl made a very valid | down give utterance to a doctrine which 
objection to it when he said it was vague | he certainly had thought would not have 


and indefinite. I quite agree with him, 
‘and I think it is fatal to the Resolution ; 
but I have seen certain other Resolutions 
to which I think the same objection will 
apply. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: I said it was 
a negative Resolution, and did not advance 
the matter. 

Eart RUSSELL: You said the noble 
Lord was ready to affirm something and 
did not know what that something was ; 
that seems to me to be an elaboration of 
the description ‘‘indefinite.” I trust, 
however, that next week, before the noble 
Karl has made up his mind on the sugges- 
tion of my noble Friend (Earl Grey), we 
shall know what is actually to be proposed 


| found expression in their Lordships’ as- 
sembly. 

| Eart GRANVILLE said, that if the 
question were a Railway Bill, or other 
matter of detail, the question of time 
might be a consideration ; but when the 
measure was one of the greatest import- 


-{ance to the country—in fact, one essential 


to the Constitution and likely to settle 
that Constitution for a great number of 
years—he was sure their Lordships would 
think it entitled to the fullest discussion, 
/no matter at what period of the Session it 
| might be introduced. 

Loxrpv REDESDALE desired, in answer 
to the noble Earl (Earl Grey), to remark 
| thas though the question was one, as the 
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noble Earl had justly said, affecting the 
interests and welfare of the nation at large, 
it was one which also materially affected 
the constitution of the House of Commons. 
It would not, he thought, be right for their 
Lordships to initiate a measure by which 
the constitution of the other House would 
be affected, or to proceed to a discussion 
of such a measure without an express in- 
vitation from the assembly so greatly con- 
cerned. 

Loxv CAMPBELL said, that as the 
noble Earl the First Minister had ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to adopt the Re- 
solution, after his former statement he 
should not feel at liberty to pressit. The 
noble Earl was perfectly mistaken in sup- 
posing that he (Lord Campbell) had in 
any way denounced his coming measure 
as a transfer of power to the numerical 
majority. He had not indulged in any 
speculation, much less description, with 
regard to it ; but had only ventured to re- 
mark that, before any kind of practical 
suggestion on Reform could be given to 
the country, the question—Were we ready 
to accelerate that transfer—ought to be 
encountered. So far from complaining of 
the reserve the noble Earl had exercised, 
he wished that reserve had been extended 
further, and that the noble Earl had not 
in any manner compromised his freedom 
with regard to the principle the Resolution 
had embodied. <A noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
had thought fit to disparage the Resolution 
as a negative one. It might be negative 
in the form of words which happened to 
be used, but it was quite affirmative in 
character. It affirmed the intelligible 
policy of introducing into boroughs more 
than one qualification. That policy alone 
could mect the problem of the day; and 
either House of Parliament, in his opinion, 
was justified in urging it upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MR. FRA NCE’s PAMPHLET, 


Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee ; The Committee 
to mect 7o-morrow, at Half past Four o’Clock, 
and to appoint their own Chairman :— 

Ld. Steward L. Somerhill 

E. Spencer L. Taunton, 

E, Catheart 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Standing Order Committee on appointed : The 
Lords following, together with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee ;— 


Lord Redesdale 
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Commissioners. 


Ld. President V. Eversley 

D. Somerset L. Camoys 

. Winchester . Saye and Sele 
Bath . Colville of Culross 
. Ailesbury . Ponsonby 

Devon . Sondes 

Airlie . Foley 

. Hardwicke . Dinevor 
Carnarvon . Sheffield 

Belmore . Silchester 
Romney . De Tabley 
Chichester . Wynford 

. Powis . Portman 

Verulam . Stanley of Alderley 
Saint Germans L. Aveland 

De Grey L, Belper 
Stradbroke L. Ebury 

Amherst L. Churston 
Kimberley L. Egerton 

Sydney L. Penrhyn. 
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Ilouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 21, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Memner Sworn—Right hon. 
Michael Morris, for Galway Town. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—London 
Coal and Wine Duties Continuance. 

Ordered—Church Rates Regulation *; London 
Coal and Wine Duties Continuance*; Lyon 
King of Arms (Scotland ).* 

First Reading—Church Rates Regulation * [42] ; 
London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance * 
[43]; Lyon King of Arms (Scotland) * [44]. 

Second Reading — Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act Continuance [35}; Metropolitan 
Poor [9]; Shipping Local Dues* [5]; Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Names* [31]; Sugar 
Duties * [37]; Duty on Dogs [36]; Railway 
Debenture Holders [20]. 

Referred to Select Committee —Railway Deben- 
ture Holders [20]. 


IRELAND—EDUCATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LANYON said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland, If the Com- 
missioners of National Education (Ireland) 
lately adopted a Resolution to the effect 
that in future no member of the Board 
would be allowed to enter his reasons of 
protest against any Motion adopted by a 
majority of the Commissioners ; and, if 
so, will he have any objection to produce 
a Copy of the Resolution in Question ? 

Lorp NAAS said, the best answer he 
could give to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber was to give the contents of a letter he 





had received from the Secretary of the Edu- 
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cation Board in Ireland, who said there 
was no resolution now on the minutes 
of the Board to the effect that in future 
no member should be allowed to enter 
his reasons of protest against any motion 
adopted by the majority, and that the 
practice was not to record on the minutes 
the reasons assigned by any member for 
assenting to or dissenting from any motion 
adopted by the majority. 


SCOTCH BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, What Scotch Bills are to be 
introduced by Government, and who is to 
take charge of the Scotch business in the 
House of Commons, the Lord Advocate 
not having a seat ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the Hypothee 
Amendment Bill and the Recovery of 
Debts in Sheriff Courts Bill have been 
already introduced and read a first time 
in the House of Lords. To-night the 
hon. Member for Peebleshire (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) will introduce a Bill for the 
Regulation of the Court and Office of the 
Lyon King at Arms. Several other Bills 
are inan advanced state of preparation— 
namely, the Writs Registration Bill, the 
Justiciary Court Bill, the Heritable Securi- 
ties Succession Bill, and the Consolidation 
of Law of Nuisance, &c., in Scotland Bill. 
Inasmuch as the now Lord Advocate will 
probably be promoted to the Bench ina 
few days, I cannot state until I have con- 
sulted the new Lord Advocate, the present 
Solicitor General, as to the time at which 
they will be introduced. 

Mr. BAXTER: In the meantime, who 
is to be responsible for Scotch business ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I will answer that 


Question another day. 


QUARANTINE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
QUESTION, 


Captain SPEIRS said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, What are the regulations in the 
British West Indian possessions as to 
quarantine, stating its duration in each 
colony, whether performed in vessels or on 
shore; if in vessels, their average tonnage 
and whether provided at the expense of 
the Government, or of those subjected to 
quarantine; if on shore, whether in reach 
of medieal attendance, and whether such 
attendance is provided at the expense of 





the Government, or of those undergoing 
quarantine ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, it was 
impossible to state what the regulations 
in the British West India possessions were 
as to quarantine. Looking through the Acts 
on the subject, he found that one of them 
made specific regulations, but they left it 
to each Governor to make such regulations 
as the circumstances of a case might call 
for. There was no specific regulation as 
to whether quarantine was performed on 
shore or in vessels. As to medical attend- 
ance, he believed it was charged to the mas- 
ters of ships, but was not certain. Ifthe 
hon. Gentleman had in view any particular 
case, and would move for a Return of the 
regulations affecting it, he would obtain 
them by sending tothe colony for them. 


WEST INDIES—MORTALITY IN THE 
HARBOUR OF ST, THOMAS. 
QUESTION, 


Caprarn SPEIRS said, he would now beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, If he will lay upon the table of the 
House, Returns of the Mortality on board 
all British Vessels in the Harbour of St. 
Thomas’s from yellow fever, dysentery, and 
cholera from the Ist day of July till the 
31st day of December, 1866, as well as on 
board the Intra Colonial Mail Steamers 
having intercourse with that port ; whe- 
ther the British Consul at St. Thomas’s 
and the Mail Agents had reported the 
appalling number of deaths, and what steps 
the Government had taken in consequence? 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, that 
St. Thomas was not an English colony, 
and his Department bad no information 
whatever on the subject of this question. 
He had, however, made inquiries in other 
Departments whether there were any Re- 
turns made by the British Consul at St. 
Thomas. The Board of Trade had re- 
ceived a report of the number of deaths of 
seamen in that island and on the voyage 
home, but that was imperfect, as it did not 
include passengers. If the hon. and gal- 
lant Member thought fit to move for that 
Return there would be no objection to 
its production. As to the destination of 
vessels going to that harbour, over that 
harbour they had no control; but with refer- 
ence to the mail packet ships, they called 
there under a contract which would short- 
ly expire, and on its termination arrange- 
ments would if possible be made to pre- 
vent their calling at that unhealthy place. 
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IRELAND—WATERFORD ELECTION. 
QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 


taking into consideration the alleged con- | 


duct of sixteen men of the 12th Lancers, 
who, on the polling day of the late Election 
for Waterford, according to the sworn tes- 
timony of the officer in command, broke 
away from his control, and without orders 
charged along the Quay of Dungarvan, the 
result being that two persons were killed, 
one of whom, while standing near the door 
of his house, was stabbed by one of the 
soldiers with a lance, as appears by the 
reported evidence of the coroner’s jury— 
taking this into consideration, Whether he 
coincides in the opinion expressed by 
Colonel Sawyer in his Report to the 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, that the 
conduct of the troops at the late Waterford 
Eleetion was admirable, and that if casu- 
alties among the people, however much to 
be regretted, did occur, they were unavoid- 
able ; and whether he considers it neces- 
sary there should be a searching investiga- 
tion into the breach of military discipline 
resulting in so lamentable a catastrophe ? 
GeneraL PEEL: Sir, I can have no 


hesitation in saying that if the sixteen 
men of the 12th Lancers had broken away 
from the control of their commanding 
officer, and had charged along the quay of 
Dungarvan, I should not concur with. the 
opinion that they behaved admirably, but 
I should consider that further inquiry was 


necessary. I think I stated before that 
Colonel Sawyer’s official Report was borne 
out by those of all the officers who com- 
manded detachments on that occasion ; 
and I will read an extract from the official 
Report of the officer who commanded the 
detachment alluded to. 

Mr. BAGWELL : 
of the officer ? 

GexeraAL PEEL: The hon. Member 
has had the good taste not to insert the 
name in the Question, and I trust he will 
allow me to adhere to the course he has 
adopted. The officer says— 


What is the name 


“ On crossing the bridge, just before reaching 
the Court House, the magistrate requested me to 
bring some men, and clear the corner of the bridge 
and a portion of the quay. I was in the act of 
doing so when a mob inside some iron railings 
hurled some tremendous big stones at the men, 
and the people on the quay did the same. At this 
period the conduct of the rioters, a great body of 
whom had rushed into the shipping, was so violent 
that my men were, in some cases, obliged, in self- 
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defence, to offer resistance, and if any casualties 
have occurred among the mob they were (while 


Question. 


| much to be regretted) entirely unavoidable, con- 
| sidering the circumstances of the case and the 


active attack made directly upon the troops. I must 
add that a cross-fire of stones and other missiles 
was hurled at the troops as they advanced along 
the quays. It is the firm opinion of inysclf and 


| the officers under my command that the proceed- 


ings of the rioters were the result of a precon- 


| certed organization.” 


As to the evidence given at the inquest, 
application was made to the officer to know 
how he reconciled his Report with that 
evidence, and in his answer he says— 


“ Permit me to observe that I adhere to the 
official Report. I regret extremely that at the 
inquest, owing to the cross-cxamination being so 
entirely different from what I had expected, the 
exceedingly puzzling way in which questions were 
put, and my being always stopped when I was 
about to explain, 1 became confused, my presence 
of mind failed me, and I gave irrelevant answers. 
For instance, when asked ‘ Did not your troops 
break away from your control?’ I said, ‘ They 
did on that occasion,’ whereas, ‘on that occasion’ 
I was not with them, having left them on the 
quay to perform the duty the magistrates had 
ordered through me.” 


The noble Lord commanding the troops in 
Ireland, Lord Strathnairn, is the best 
judge as to whether that answer is satis- 
factory, or if any further military inquiry 
is necessary. There is another view of 
the question which it was for the civil 
authorities to take into consideration. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he wished to 
say, in explanation, that he thought himself 
justified in putting the Question, because 
the officer in command of the 12th Lancers 
swore that the troops did break away from 
him on the occasion. 


CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FORDYCE said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther, in awarding compensation to the 
owners of cattle killed before the passing 
of the Cattle Plague Act, it is the inten- 
tion of Government to include in such 
compensation counties which defrayed such 
expenses at the time from local funds ? 

Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that some 
nights ago he stated, in answer to a Ques- 
tion put to him, that any compensation to 
be made by the Government would be 
reduced by the amount received by the 
owner out of public rates or from any 
other source. It followed, therefore, that 
in any county where compensation had 
been made to the full amount no further 
sum would be given, because the object 
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was not to compensate for county, but for 
individual losses. 

Mr. FORDYCE: Would that apply if 
the funds were the result of public sub- 
scription ? 

Mr. CORRY : It did not matter what 
source the compensation came from, the 
amount would be deducted from that given 
by the Government. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE CONCENTRATION 
ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the certificate referred to in see. 19 of 
“The Courts of Justice Concentration 
Act, 1865,” has been received by the Com- 
missioners of [ler Majesty’s Treasury, 
and what is the probable cost of the land 
and buildings respectively as stated in the 
certificate ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that a certi- 
ficate, dated July, 1865, had been sent to 
the Treasury. It did not state in terms 
that the amount which the Commissioners 
had certified would be sufficient, but it 
used these words— 

“We certify that the land to be taken will be 
sufficient for all the purposes of the Courts, and 
that the probable cost of the land and buildings 
will not exceed the amount of the funds provided 
by the Courts of Justice Buildings Act of 1865.” 
It would be in the recollection of the House 
that £1,500,000 was the amount provided 
by the Act. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—STUD SHOT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he has any objection to lay upon 
the table of the House the Report of the 
Commanding Officer of Artillery at Hali- 
fax in respect to the Ordnance Select 
Committee’s stud shot sent to that Colony; 
and also, whether he will lay upon the table 
the Report of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee upon the same ? 

GeneraL PEEL: I have no objection 
whatever to lay the papers on the table. 


SCOTLAND—EDUCATION.—QUESTION. 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether the Commission on Education in 
Scotland have given in their Report to the 
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Government, and when it will be laid 
before this House ? 

Mr. CORRY, in reply, said, the Report 
had not yet been received, nor had he any 
means of knowing when it was likely to 
be received. The Report would not be 
sent to the Committee of Council on Edu- 
eation, but to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 


Commission Report. 


GRANTS TO MISSIONARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to ask 
the Under Sceretrary of State for the 
Colonies, When a Return, ordered by the 
House of Commons on the 7th of June 
last, 

“Of the names of the several Missionaries 
who participate in the grant this Session of 
£2,013 made by Parliament to ‘ Missionaries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,’ 
the amount paid to each Missionary, where each 
is stationed, and how long each has received a 
grant from Parliament,” 
will be laid upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, in reply, that 
he would lay the Returns on the table in 
a few days. 


LANCASTER ELECTION COMMISSION 
REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Cotoyet, WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, When the 
Report of the Commission appointed to 
investigate the proceedings at the late 
Lancaster Election, which has been already 
circulated, will be presented to the House ? 
He begged to add that extracts from the 
Report were at present having a very wide 
circulation, and were causing a good deal 
of uneasiness. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, that Report, as 
well as the Reports on Reigate, Yarmouth, 
and Totnes Elections were directed to be 
laid on the table this very day, and I be- 
lieve they were. When laid upon the 
table the officers of the House will see that 
they are printed and circulated among the 
Members, and the matter is out of my 
hands, as far as I have power over it. As 
to the circulation of the Lancaster Election 
Report, I have no notion how it was done. 
Certainly it has not been from any command 
given by the Home Office. It is very 
much to be regretted that portions of the 
Report should so have got into circulation. 
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HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
[pitt 35.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorp NAAS: Mr. Speaker—When at 
the commencement of this Session Her 
Majesty, in her gracious Speech from the 
Throne, announced to Her Parliament that 
the Government would be enabled to dis- 
pense with the exceptional powers granted 
last year, no Member of the Government, 
nor, I believe, any one possessed of infor- 
mation with regard to the state of Ireland, 
had any expectation that it would be ne- 
cessary at so early a period to ask Par- 
liament to renew, even for a limited 
time, those exceptional powers. This 
might, in the opinion of some, indicate 
that the Government were not in pos- 
session of that information which they 
ought to have had. But, in truth, it is 
the peculiar nature of this movement, and 
the extraordinary characteristic of this 
conspiracy, that it is beyond anything 
difficult to obtain the information which is 
usual when such designs are intended. I 
do not believe that that circumstance 
evinces any particular skill or ability on 
the part of those engaged in these trea- 
sonable designs, but it arises simply from 
the fact that the leaders and principal 
organizers of the conspiracy are not in 
Ireland, but carry on their plots in a fo- 
reign land. As far as we can discover, all 
they have been lately doing is issuing 
orders to their sympathizers and agents in 
the United Kingdom. It is very well 
known to this House that the leaders have 
been anywhere but in Ireland. Some- 
times they have been in this country, at 
other times in France, but the general 
seat of their designs has been the United 
States. Therefore, it has been impossible 
to obtain that amount of information with 
regard to their designs which would have 
been attainable had they carried on this 
conspiracy within the United Kingdom. 
Experience has shown that when active 
operations have been planned in this coun- 
try, they speedily become known to the 
authorities, and there is no difficulty what- 
ever in obtaining ample notice of the fact. 
If, Sir, it was with reluctance last year 
that I undertook the disagreeable duty of 
moving for the continuance of the Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, that 
reluctance has not been decreased by the 
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administration of the powers conferred on 
the Government by that Act. No man 
who really appreciates the advantages of 
the free Constitution under which we live 
can without feelings of dislike, and even 
loathing, exercise those exceptional powers 
which circumstances have rendered neces- 
sary. No man can take part ina proceed- 
ing which consigns an individual to gaol, 
without the prospect of a speedy trial, 
without feeling that he is doing an act 
which nothing but the absolute and impe- 
rative necessity of the case could justify. 
That has been my feeling and the feeling 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and of my learned 
colleagues who have been engaged in the 
performance of this most disagreeable and 
irksome duty. I think it is due to the 
House and the Government that I should 
state as briefly as possible the course of 
events with regard to this conspiracy since 
I had the honour of addressing the House 
last year. When the present Government 
came into office there were, I think, about 
330 prisoners detained under the autho- 
rity of the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant. On 
the Ist of September that number was re- 
duced to 286, and so satisfied were we of 
the general appearances that presented 
themselves of the decline of the conspiracy 
and of the partial abandonment by the con- 
spirators of their designs, that we were en- 
abled by the 24th of November through 
the release of persons, many of whom were, 
in humble condition, to reduce the number 
in confinement to seventy-three. This fact, 
together with the small number of warrants 
issued, will show how indisposed we were 
to exercise the powers with which we were 
invested except in cases where absolute 
necessity existed for it. In September 
one warrant was issued, in October one, 
in November five. Sir, about the end of 
November a considerable amount of activity 
began to be displayed among those persons 
both in England and in Ireland who were 
known to be members of the Fenian Bro- 
therhood. The usual stories were promul- 
gated with wonderful industry throughout 
the country to the effect that an immediate 
rising was about to take place. These 
stories were found to be circulated every- 
where ; circulated not by Fenian agents 
only, but by persons whose ordinary busi- 
ness led them to travel about the country. 
It was evident that these stories came from 
one and the same source, for whether it 
was in Cork or in Donegal it was always 
precisely the same alarming rumour which 
was detailed. Moreover, discoveries of 
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concealed arms were made, and in one case 
a seizure was made on board an English 
steamer arriving at Cork of as many as 
eighty rifles with their usual accompani- 
ments, @ considerable quantity of ammuni- 
tion being also found, with a fictitious 
address. The usual symptoms of activity 
likewise presented themselves in collecting 
money, the well-known collecting card used 
by Fenian agents being found in almost 
all the northern towns in England and in 
many towns in Ireland. Raffles were also 
held, and all the wonted exertions fur the 
collection of money were put into active 
operation. It was reported that those 
leaders of the conspiracy who had openly 
declared their intention of levying war in 
Ireland had left America, and this report 
considerably increased the alarm. The 
result was that a state of alarm, almost 
amounting to panic, prevailed from one 
end of the country to the other, and the 
most unfortunate consequences followed. 
Numbers of people, believing these stories, 
left their homes, there was a run upon 
many of the banks, and the Government 
were inundated with demands for protection 
from every part of Ireland. Nor was this 


alarm altogether unfounded, because the 


circumstances I have mentioned were the 
same as those which occurred in February, 
1866, which justified the then Government 
in applying to Parliament for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. Sir, the 
Government did not think it necessary to 
add any very extensive or serious precau- 
tions to those already existing. A slight 
inerease was made in the military force in 
Ireland, but that increase only brought up 
the numbers of men actually serving in 
Ireland to the same number as they were 
in March and April of last year. A slight 
addition was made to the naval force sta- 
tioned on the coast, and a few detachments 
were placed in different small towns where 
information had led us to believe that the 
greatest danger existed. The latter mea- 
sure had the most salutary effect, for it has 
always been observed that whenever a 
small military force is placed in Ireland, 
alarm disappears, and the loyal and well- 
disposed among the population take heart 
and feel renewed confidence. A remark- 
able occurrence took place in a certain 
small town in the South of Ireland which 
it is not necessary to name. During the 
24th, 25th, and 26th of November, as large 
a sum as £5,000, entirely in gold, was 
drawn out of the Bank. Early informa- 
tion reached the Government, which led us 





to believe that it was advisable to station 
a small force there, and as soon as an an- 
nouncement was made that some soldiers 
were likely to arrive the next day, the run 
upon the bank ceased, and confidence was 
restored. About that time very important 
information came into the possession of the 
Government, which induced us to make 
some arrests in Dublin and in the country, 
and that step was attended with the best 
results. The number of arrests was not, 
however, very considerable. In December 
ninety-seven warrants issued, in January 
seventeen. During the present month there 
have been nine, making in all, with the seven 
issued in September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 130 warrants issued by the present 
Government since they assumed office. 
The policy which the Government have 
endeavoured, and, I believe successfully, 
to carry out is this—we have taken as 
much care as we could to arrest those per- 
sons only who we had reason to believe 
were leaders, or were taking a prominent 
part in the conspiracy. We did not think 
it necessary to make the indiscriminate 
arrests which were thought necessary, 
and, perhaps, were necessary, in the earlier 
stages of the conspiracy. Weendeavoured to 
select a few of the leaders, and consign them 
to prison, and we found that the effect pro- 
duced was quite sufficient, the immediate 
result being, that wherever arrests were 
made the conspiracy seemed at once to 
come toanend. A most gratifying fea- 
ture presented itself in connection with 
this matter during the months of November 
and December, for a spirit was evoked such, 
indeed, as had been evoked on many ocea- 
sions before, which led all classes and all 
parts of the population to testify their utter 
repudiation of the designs of these persons. 
We received loyal addresses and resolutions 
passed by meetings held in various parts 
of the country, and composed of men of 
every class and creed. There was hardly 
a man of any influence in the districts 
where danger was supposed to exist who 
did not at once record his desire to give 
every support in his power to the Govern- 
ment, and who did not repudiate, in the 
strongest terms, any sympathy with the 
conspirators in their designs. Sir, the 
Government received these assurances 
thankfully, answering them in almost every 
instance. The answer was this—that if 
the Government saw any necessity for 
appealing to the active support of the 
loyal population of the country of all classes 
and creeds in their endeavours to maintain 
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the public peace, they would not have the 
slightest hesitation in doing so. At the 
same time, it was pointed out that the law 
is express upon this subject, and it is that 
no measure of the kind, such as swearing 
in special constables, shall be taken unless 
it is proved by satisfactory evidence that 
the ordinary powers placed at the disposal 
of the Government are insufficient to cope 
with the danger. I am happy to say that 
in no part of Ireland did any circumstance 
arise which could justify the Government 
in informing the magistrates that such an 
emergency existed. Had such necessity 
arisen, we should have had banded on the 
side of the law and order every man in 
the country whose opinion or whose influ- 
ence was worth having. Sir, the con- 
sequence of all this was that towards the 
close of the year those unmistakable signs 
of disquietude to which | have referred 
had to a great extent disappeared. The 
subscriptions which had been pouring in in 
considerable numbers in December, gra- 
dually became scanty, and, as far as we 
could judge, the whole thing by the middle 
of January was at a very low ebb. The 
non-appearance of the leaders, who had 
made protestations in America that they 
were going to create a rebellion in Ireland 
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during 18066, induced considerable doubts 
in the minds of their supporters whether 


they intended to appear at all. I assure 
the House I never made an announcement 
with greater pleasure than I did. when, 
before the meeting of Parliament, I told 
my Colleagues, with the full concurrence 
of every Member of the Irish Government, 
that we saw no reason why the extraordi- 
nary powers granted by Parliament should 
not be at once dispensed with, and why 
we might not rely for the preservation of 
the public peace on the ordinary powers of 
the law. Sir, soon after Parliament met 
there took place at Chester that myste- 
rious and unaccountable occurrence. Whe- 
ther it was the effect, or whether it was a 
mere coincidence, is difficult to say, but 
immediately the announcement of that 
movement got abroad, the old signs of dis- 
quietude re-appeared, and every sign of 
activity on the part of well-known members 
of the Fenian Brotherhood was again mani- 
fested. An unusual number of strangers 
appeared, activity was displayed among 
those known to be connected with Fe- 
nianism, and alarm was at once apparent. 
Then, Sir, followed that extraordinary 
occurrence in a remote part of the South 
of Ireland. It is not necessary for me to 
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describe to the House the details of what 
happened in the neighbourhood of Cahir- 
eiveen and Killarney, because they are 
already in full possession of them, and 
nothing that I could say would add to the 
extreme preciseness and accuracy of that 
information. A sudden outbreak took 
place, which was evidently got up and led 
by persons not known in the country, who 
succeeded in persuading a small number of 
deluded individuals to appear in arms for as 
long, I think, as upwards of three days, 
against the authority of the Queen. Sir, 
the first thing shown by these oceur- 
rences, is the ease with which measures 
may successfully be taken by the Govern- 
ment for the repression of such distur- 
bances. The second is that the most 
ample information is at the disposal of the 
Government, and that they are warned in 
sufficient time to allow them to take the 
fullest precautions for the preservation of 
the peace. The third is, that the loyal 
spirit of the population has displayed itself, 
and that there have been no signs of sym- 
pathy with the Fenian movement on the 
part of the great mass of the agricultural 
population of Kerry. To show with what 
ease troops may be transported from one 
part of the country to the other, and how 
hopeless of success these movements are, 
I may mention that the information of the 
late outrage did not reach Dublin until six 
or seven o'clock in the evening, at a time 
when most of the official gentlemen had 
gone home. Notwithstanding this, Sir 
Alfred Horsford received intelligence of 
what had occurred at eight in the evening, 
and by eight o’clock next morning he 
was 110 miles off with a small army of 
1,000 men, ready to march anywhere. In 
the course of the day he received orders 
to go to Killarney, and arrived there the 
same day with ample means to suppress 
any attempt at insurrection. With regard 
to the information received by the Govern- 
ment two hours before anything occurred 
at Cahirciveen, the constabulary received 
information of the intended attack on the 
police barracks, and in ample time to put 
them on their guard. Before the insur- 
gents arrived the authorities were ready 
to receive them, and to afford protection 
to the loyal and well-disposed. At Killar- 
ney the magistrates received information 
which enabled them to arrest the man who 
intended to be the leader of the movement. 
In Killorglin, again, the police were warned 
of the intentions of the rebels, so that 
every movement has been notified in time 
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to the authorities, so as to allow precau- 
tions to be taken and salutary measures 
to be adopted. I wish now to refer to 
_ the spirit of the agricultural population of 
the county. The insurgents, by threats 
and persuasions, endeavoured to induce the 
agricultural population to join them, but 
they signally failed in every instance. No 
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the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, only thirty- 
five were persons in the occupation of land, 
That is sufficient to show the House the 
particular class of persons who are engaged 
in this conspiracy, and the House will learn 
with satisfaction that the most important 
and numerous class of persons of these dis- 
triets, who are in possession of almost all 


sympathy was expressed in the movement, | the wealth and industry of the country, 
and although a certain amount of terror | have abstained from taking part in this 


was, no doubt, caused by these armed 
bodies of men, they did not succeed, ex- 
cept in one or two instanees of extreme 
compulsion, in getting food from the popu- 
lation of the district. A great deal has 
been said of the supposed sympathy of the 
agricultural population of the South of 
Ireland. Now, I do not wish to overstate 
the case; but it is my duty to say that, so 
far as my experience extends, I have not, 
since I have been in office, seen any evi- 
dence of that sympathy with the rebels, 
on the part of the population, which some 
people say so widely exists. I do not 
deny that a great deal of discontent exists 
in Ireland; but I do not believe that there 
is sympathy with the authors of these in- 
surrectiouary movements, among the rural 
population. There are some curious facts 
on this subject which I should like the 
House to consider. At the end of No- 
vember, when, as I told the House, the 
movement was almost at an end, I had 
some statistics prepared of the occupations 
of those who had been connected with the 
Fenian conspiracy, and who had been im- 
prisoned since the Habeas Corpus Act was 
first suspended. It shows that the men 
engaged in this movement have been con- 
fined very much to one class of the popu- 
lation. The total number of persons ar- 
rested up to the end of November, 1866, 
was 752. Of these, 314 were tradesmen, 
artizans, and millworkers. Many of these 
might be shopkeepers, but as they were 
entered merely as “tailor” and “ shoe- 
maker,” they were classified among the 
tradesmen. There were fifty-two shop- 
keepers, twenty-five publicans, forty-five 
clerks and commercial assistants, and 
thirty shop assistants and shopkeepers’ 
sons. There were only thirty-five farmers, 
and twenty farmers’ sons (three of whom 
were students). The remainder consisted 
of national schoolmasters, persons who 
had been in the American army, labourers, 
&e. [An hon. Memser: How many 
national schoolmasters ?] Not less than 
twenty-nine, and I am sorry for it. But 
of the 752 arrested up to November, under 





movement. I should not perform my duty if 
I did not state here, in regard to recent 
events inthe South and West of Ireland, 
how much the country is indebted to the 
exertions of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Every one knows how great their influence 
is over their people, and I have great 
satisfaction in stating that I believe there 
is not a Roman Catholic clergyman who 
has not, either directly or indirectly, exer- 
cised the whole of his influence to prevent 
the people from taking a part in this 
conspiracy. Witness the occurrence at 
Rosbeg. The Rev. Mr. Maginn met a 
body of armed men in the middle of the 
night on their road to the police barracks, 
and addressed them, That was not a duty 
of a very agreeable nature. We know that 
those Irish-American colonels and generals 
are not men who have much respect for the 
sacred. calling. But the idea of danger 
did not present itself to the mind of the 
rev. gentleman. He addressed them at 
considerable length. They were unknown 
to him, because they came from another 
parish, but he warned them of their danger, 
and implored them tg desist from the attack 
upon the police barracks, which they medi- 
tated. In consequence of this appeal the 
men, to the number of sixty or seventy, 
desisted, and crossed the mountains in a 
different direction. There are many occa- 
sions in which the Roman Catholie elergy 
have addressed their flocks in the most 
impressive manner, and the House has pro- 
bably seen some of these addresses in the 
newspapers. A Member of the Govern- 
ment would fail in his duty if he did not 
acknowledge the great obligations which 
this country is under to these clergymen 
for their assistance in preserving the peace 
of the country. Last week there were 
ninety-seven persons in custody under the 
Lord Lieutenant’s warrant. I think every 
ove must admit that after what has occurred 
in Ireland during the last week or ten days 
it would be impossible for the Government 
to avoid asking for the extraordinary 
powers which Parliament gave under similar 
circumstances on the previous occasion. It 
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is well known that large numbers of per- 
sons have arrived from America ostensibly 
to take part in the movement. These per- 
sons, if this Act be continued, will find that 
success will be impossible and their impri- 
sonment speedy. I have, on the other 
hand, a strong conviction that if the House 
should deprive the Government of this 
ay of sudden imprisonment, we should 

e deprived of the only power of dealing 
effectually with this particular class of men. 
Toshow, however, that the Government do 
not demand these powers for a longer time 
than is necessary, and in order to give Par- 
liament the opportunity of deciding for 
what space the continuance of these powers 
is necessary—above all, in order to show the 
mass of the loyal and well-disposed people 
of Ireland that we trust in them—we do 
not propose that this Act should be con- 
tinued for a longer period than three 
months. That will give Parliament, during 
the present Session, an opportunity of again 
deciding on what course should be taken 
should the Government deem it neces- 
sary to ask for a further renewal of these 
powers. Sir, if these deluded men continue 
their operations, if they still remain in 
this country, if they go about spreading 
false and mischievous stories among the 
people, announcing their intention to make 
war upon the Queen, then Her Majesty’s 
Government will not shrink from applying 
to Parliament for another prolongation of 
this Act. But, Sir, 1 would fain trust that 
the events of the last week may be sufficient 
to show these persons how hopeless are 
their designs ; also that the willingness of 
Parliament to grant us a continuance of 
these powers may show them that this 
country is not to be trifled with. We have 
endeavoured, on every possible occasion, to 
have recourse to the ordinary course of the 
law. Accordingly, at the late Commission 
in Dublin the Government placed on their 
trial a number of persons for their partici- 
pation in this conspiracy. The consequence 
is that thirteen or fourteen of them were 
convicted and are now under sentence, 
some of them having pleaded guilty. One 
of the most important convictions that 
have taken place was that of the man 
named Meany, who was indicted under the 
Treason Felony Act, for that, being a 
British subject, he was connected with, 
and had been engaged in, treasonable prac- 
tices in a foreign country. The evidence 
against him was clear; and, under a 
clause of that Act, which was framed 
for this particular purpose, he was con- 
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victed of a treasonable offence. That 
ought to be sufficient to show that 
British subjects cannot go to France or 
America and engage in treasonable prac. . 
tices or conspire to levy war against the 
Queen of this country, without being re- 
sponsible, if they come back, to the ordi- 
nary law of the realm—that they commit 
an offence against the law of England, and 
are liable to be most severely punished, 
I think, Sir, I have said enough to con- 
vince the House that an absolute necessity 
exists for renewing these powers for a 
limited time ; and I ask for their renewal 
not only in the name of the Government 
but in the name of the large majority of 
the people of Ireland, who are desirous 
that it should be granted. I will read to 
the House a resolution, passed yesterday 
at a meeting of the magistrates of the 
county of Kerry, which was forwarded to 
me by telegraph. An hon. Member of this 
House, the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Herbert), was in the chair, and it was pro- 
posed by Mr. James O’Connell, and seconded 
by Mr. D. C. Coltsman, and unanimously 
resolyed— 


“That in the opinion of this meeting the safety 
of life and property imperatively requires the re- 
newal of the Act for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and that the Government ought immediately 
to be apprised of this our opinion. Resolved,— 
That our chairman be requested to forward the 
foregoing resolutions to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, with an urgent request that no effort 
be omitted to ensure the renewal of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act.” 


That meeting consisted both of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, of gentlemen belong- 
ing to almost every shade of political party ; 
and the resolution was moved by a near 
relative of Daniel O’Connell. That will 
show how completely unanimous is the opi- 
nion of the loyal population in Ireland that 
this House ought to continue these powers 
to the Government. We have received 
similar expressions of opinion from all parts 
of that country. Great alarm has been 
excited ; and the general impression in 
people’s minds in Ireland is that the re- 
newal of this Act is the only mode by 
which the Executive can be armed to meet 
the peculiar danger with which the country 
is menaced. My Colleagues and I have 
been placed now for a considerable time 
face to face with this conspiracy ; and I 
may say that the longer I live, and the 
more I see of it, the more am I convinced 
how mean and despicable a thing it is, and 
how sordid are the motives of the men 
engaged in it. The collection of money is 
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the principal object they have in view. In 
1848 some men of high character and re- 
spectability—men of great talent, and I 
may almost say genius—were engaged in 
a treasonable movement, which yet only 
resulted in the wretched Ballingarry affair. 
But everything of that kind is absent in 
this ease. These men keep almost entirely 
in the dark. The leaders are hardly ever 
seen. The reputed leader has ever since 
the 28th of October been in hiding. Even 
in the midst of the large population in the 
United States which is known to sympa- 
thize with this movement he has not dared 
to show his face. That is the movement 
against which this House is now called upon 
to legislate. That is the sort of men who 
place themselves beyond the ordinary powers 
of the law, and to deal with whom extraordi- 
nary powers are required. It has been called 
a military movement; but its military ex- 
ploits have been confined to three cowardly 
and atrocious crimes committed in connec- 
tion with it. An unhappy man, suspected of 
being an informer, was murdered on the 
bank of a canal near Dublin ; one police- 


man lost his life, and another was wounded | 
in the back while endeavouring to perform 
his duty carrying despatches in the county 


of Kerry. Yet many of these men, whose 


exploits are of that character, call them- | 
selves colonels, captains, and lieutenants of | 


the Fenian army, and have been parading 
in full uniform the streets of New York 
announcing themselves as about to under- 
take the conquest of Ireland, and calling 
themselves “ the regenerators of their 
country.” But it would be well that they 
should know that what is burlesque in 
New York may be tragedy in Dublin, in 
Limerick, or in Galway. We might com- 
miserate the poor illiterate men who have 
been seduced into joining this movement 
by representations that they are serving 
the interests of their country. No doubt 
punishment would have to be awarded ac- 
cording to law to these miserable dupes, 
but still to some extent they deserve pity. 
But, Sir, there can be no pity due to men 
like those evil-disposed strangers who re- 
turn to vex and disturb their native land; 
and if they attempt to carry out the pur- 
poses they have formed in America they 
will find a swift and sudden destruction 
overtake them. They are but lawless ‘“* fili- 
busters,”’ and the punishment they will be 
called upon to undergo will be that which 
every civilized nation visits upon such 
heinous offenders, They inflict the direst 
injury on their country. 
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peace of Ireland has been endangered, 
trade and commerce checked, industry 
stopped, and capital scared away. Be- 
fore I sit down, I should like to read to 
the House a short extract from a remark- 
able address delivered last Sunday by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop Moriarty to a large 
assemblage of his flock at Killarney. I am 
sorry to say that even in that congregation 
there were sympathizers with this move- 
ment, and that a number of young men left 
the church while the Bishop was speaking. 
The Bishop said— 


“One word about the prime movers of all this 
mischief. If we must condemn the foolish youths 
who have joined in this conspiracy, how much 
must we not execrate the conduct of those de- 
signing villains who have been entrapping inno- 
cent youth and organizing this work of crime ? 
Thank God! they are not our people, or, if they 
ever were, they have lost the Irish character in 
the cities of America; but, beyond them, there 
are criminals of a deeper guilt—the men who, 
while they send their dupes into danger, are fatten- 
ing on the spoil in Paris and New York. The 
execrable swindlers, who care not to endanger the 
necks of the men who trust them, who care not 
how many are murdered by the rebel or hanged by 


| the strong arm of the law, provided they can get 


a supply of dollars either for their pleasures or for 
their wants! Oh, God's heaviest curse, Llis 
withering, blasting, blighting curse is on them!” 
Sir, I cannot add a single word to this. 
I believe that the right rev. gentleman was 
amply justified in every expression that fell 
from him ; and it is, Sir, in order to enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to get rid of 
these pests and drive them from the country 
that I now ask the House to continue to 
us these exceptional powers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Lord Naas.) 


Sin GEORGE GREY: Sir, I fully 
shared the satisfaction which I am sure 
was felt by every Member of this House 
at the announcement made in the Speech 
from the Throne that, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the time 
had come when the exceptional legisla- 
tion required for the security of life and 
property in Ireland might cease, and when 
the ordinary course of law might be safely 
restored in that country. It is therefore 
with deep regret that I find that the ex- 
pectation thus held out to the House can- 
not be fulfilled. But I do not hesitate to 
say that, independently of the statement 
of the noble Lord, the facts which have 
lately taken place, and the occurrences 
which are notorious, justify the noble Lord 
in now coming forward to ask that Par- 
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liament should not deprive the Government 
of those powers which can alone enable 
them to deal with a conspiracy with which 
we are all, unfortunately, now too familiar. 
I think the Government would have failed 
in their duty if, on account of an opinion 
they had expressed before these recent ve- 
eurrences, they had abstained from now 
asking at the hands of Parliament those 
powers which are essential for the main- 
tenance of the security of life and property 
in Ireland; I must express my deep regret 
—which I am sure every Member of this 
Ifouse shares — that there are persons, 
whether in or out of Ireland, who, after 
the experience of the Jast twelve months, 
are still wicked or insane enough to keep 
up a treasonable movement which, while 
utterly hopeless in its success, is inflicting, 
as the noble Lord said, the greatest evil 
on Ireland; and which, small as are the 
numbers engaged in it, not only creates 
a feeling of insecurity and alarm, but must 
impede every measure for the real improve- 
ment of that country. Good may, how- 
ever, arise out of evil, and I hope that in 
this instance the feeling which has been 
generally manifested in Ireland, irrespec- 
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bers—all entertaining Liberal opinions— 
sharing in the feeling of regret, and [I 
may say of humiliation, to which the ne. 
cessity, of this measure is calculated to 
give rise, yet admitted that necessity, 
and concurred in the course taken by 
the Government. The noble Lord, in my 
opinion, does well in limiting the ope. 
ration of the Bill to a period of three 
months; and I am sure we shall all rejoice 
if within that time the conviction shall 
force itself on the mind of these agitators 
that they have not the slightest chance of 
achieving even transient success, and if the 
noble Lord shall be able to announce to us, 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
that there is no further necessity for the 
continuance of this measure. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that though he 
should not oppose the passing of the Bill, 
he had to complain that many persons 
who were committed to Mountjoy Prison 
under the provisions of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act were placed in solitary 
confinement, and were treated, though 
not found guilty of any crime, as if 
they were convicted criminals. Unless he 
received a promise that those prisoners 


tive of class or ereed, in opposition to | should be treated differently in future, he 


these wicked and treasonable designs, will | should move a clause in Committee on the 


tend to lessen the bitterness of that poli- 
tical and religious animosity which has too 
frequently exhibited itself in that country ; 
will lead men of different parties and de- 
nominations there to act more together 
for the common advantage of their native 
land, and will induce Parliament to legis- 
Jate for Ireland in a spirit of impartiality 
and conciliation, and with an earnest de- 
sire to remove every just cause of com- 
plaint—if just cause of complaint there 
be—by taking those means which may 
best conduce to her true and permanent 
prosperity. The noble Lord has paid a 
well-merited tribute to the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops and clergy in Ire- 
land, for it is impossible not to see that their 
influence has been strenuously exerted in 
doing that which, as loyal men and lovers 
of their country, they were bound to do, 
with a view to preventing the spread of 
this conspiracy. Looking to the arrests 
which have been recently made, I think 
everybody will admit that it is essential 
for the general security that those persons 
should not be allowed, by their immediate 
liberation, to prosecute their treasonable 
designs ; and I was glad to observe that, 
in the short diseussion yesterday on the 
introduction of this Bill, three Irish Mem- 


Sir George Grey 





Bill, with a view to remedy a state of 
things to which he strongly objected. Te 
hoped they would receive from the Govern- 
ment an assurance that whenever it was 
found necessary to put the provisions of 
the Act into force it would be done with 
the utmost tenderness and caution. It 
was the foreign element that made this 
movement dangerous, and as a protection 
against the persons coming from America 
it was necessary to put the Act in force. 
Mr. BLAKE did not mean to oppose 
the measure if the Government considered 
it necessary for the suppression of the in- 
surrectiouary movement, as it was a merey 
to those embarked in the hopeless attempt. 
He believed, however, that the law as it 
stood was sufficient for the purpose. There 
were numbers then in prison who would 
have been released in a few days only for 
the movement in Kerry. As they had 
not participated in it, he hoped Govern- 
ment would take a favourable view of 
their case, and release such as it would be 
safe to do so without imposing on them 
the heavy security which he was aware 
had been in some instances availed of by 
Government magistrates to throw petty 
obstacles in the way of the liberation of 
prisoners when the order for release came. 
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With the suppression of the movement in 
Kerry he believed for the present there 
would be an end of active rebellion in Ire- 


land ; but let not the House be deceived. 
into thinking that as much disaffection did | 
' one for the better. 


not prevail as ever. They might be sure 
it did, and only awaited a favourable op- 
portanity to show itself. Ie could fully 
corroborate what the late Lord Lieutenant 
had said after he left office, “that the 
peasantry of the south and south-west of 
Ireland would join the movement if they 
thought it likely to sueceed.”” They, as 
well as the great mass of the people of 
Ireland, despaired of their grievances as 
regarded the land question being redressed 


by constitutional means, and regarded a/ 
‘assistance from the peasantry, how it was, 
‘with a military foree of probably some 
‘thousands hemming them in, and having 


resort toarms as the only method by which 
they could right themselves ; and they did 
not adopt that last resort only beeduse they 
well knew that under present circumstances 


there was no use in contesting with the’ 
‘Fenian invader? 


whole military power of England at a time 
when that country was at peace with other 
nations. But if she became engaged in a 
war with some powerful State, when the 
arm of Ireland would be most wanting to 
aid her, the chances were Ireland would 
be a sharp thorn in her side. 
less folly the Fenians exhibited in their 
conspiracy in Ireland, their invasion of 


Canada, their meditated attack on Chester | 


Castle, and the raid in Kerry—all went 


to prove that, if a good chance for rebel- | 
lion offered, numbers might be expected | 
to flock round the standard of any leader | 
who presented himself in whom they had | 
confidence, At that moment there were | 


at the convict works of Portland, or in | cause the people who fomented them mct 


other places of penal servitude, fully fifty 


representative men of the Fenians, many | 
of foreign growth, because the Italians and 


of them soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, who had served with distinction 
in the British army. How many thousands 
were there behind these men who sympath- 
ized with the movement? Stephens had 
been lauded as a very wonderful man on 
account of his organization and the num- 
bers he had induced to join him. No 
doubt he was an able man; but the country 
offered such ready-made materials for re- 
bellion that any zealous active man taking 
the trouble would get any amount of per- 
sons to undertake to join a rising that 
promised success. The noble Lord read a 


list of those arrested to show there were: 
But did! 


few farmers in the movement. 
it not occur to him that if the artizans, 
schoolmasters, and others he spoke of, did 


not fee! certain that the peasantry would 
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join them if things looked promising that 
they would ever have entered into the 
enterprize. They knew right well that 
the farmers had great grievances to com- 
plain of, and would hail any change as. 
The noble Lord was 
rather inconsistent in his assertions about 
the state of feeling in Kerry. He said 
the Fenians met with no sympathy there, 
and gave credit to the Bishop and clergy 
for being the great cause of the coldness 
shown to the adventurers. The next mo- 
ment he had to admit that some of the 
congregation walked out of the chapel 
when the rev. prelate denounced Fenian- 
ism ; and he would like to ask the Chief 
Secretary if the insurgents received no 


no food with them, that the horse, foot, 
and artillery had not captured a single 
The correspondent of 
The Standard, who, he believed, was an 
eye-witness of most of what he described, 
said that nearly all the male portion of 


the congregation quitted the chapel during 


the Bishop’s exhortation. Now, if that 
did not look like sympathy, he was puzzled 
to know what it looked like. The noble 
Lord and others said that Fenianism was 
entirely of foreign growth, and had taken 
but little root in Ireland. If it had not, 
why were they making so much work 
about it?—and as to being of foreign 
growth, he might as well say that the 
Italian, Polish, Greek, and Hungarian 
revolutions were of foreign growth, be- 


and conspired in London. The Italian 
and Greek revolutions were not a bit more 


Greeks who took a leading part in them 
found it more convenient and safe to ma- 
ture their plans in France and England. 
In the same way the Irish Americans, 
who wanted to revolutionize Ireland, eon- 
cocted their plans at New York or Wash- 
ington, but were ready to form a junction 
in Ireland with their countrymen at the 
right time. The Irishman who arrived in 
America had, if possible, stronger feelings 
against England than those he left behind. 
In proof of this he might mention that a 
person near Clonmel sent a friend some 
time since to O’Mahony, who was then 
treasurer to the Fenians, for a debt of 
twenty pounds he owed him. O’Mahony 
paid him in English half-crowns and shil- 
lings, which he had received from the im- 
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migrants just landed, whose first act on 
arriving in America was to contribute to 
the fund for carrying on the war against 
England, Whilst there was so much to 
complain of, the House might feel sure 
that, whether at home or abroad, the Irish 
peasant regarded England with hostility, 
as the cause of his own and his country’s 
misfortunes. Coereive Acts like the one 
about being passed might quench the 
flame of rebellion, but the embers re- 
mained, ready to burst out anew, and un- 
doubtedly they would unless Ireland was 
legislated for in a generous and states- 
manlike spirit. He, as well as others, had 
appealed to the late Administration, when 
they suspended the Habeas Corpus Act 
last Session, to introduce some measure 
which would tend to remove the causes of 
disaffection. They had responded to that 
appeal by bringing in a Land Bill which, 
if passed with some modification, would, 
he believed, whilst serving the landlord, 
have brought contentment and prosperity 
to the tenant, and, in a few years, have 
made Ireland as loyal as England or Scot- 
land. Unfortunately, the Government 
were defeated before they could carry 
their good intentions into effect. When 
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he heard the allusion to the land question 


from the Throne, he hoped the result 
would have been a measure of nearly equal 
value to the one introduced by the late 
Government. Had it been so, he would 
have felt it his duty to his country to 
support the Administration of the Earl of 
Derby, as he placed that vital question, 
involving, as it did, the very life of the 
people, and their existence on their native 
soil, before every other consideration. 
But he was grieved to say that the mea- 
sure, as shadowed forth in the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a few 
nights ago, would not be worth the paper 
on which it was printed to the great mass 
of the tenant farmers. The present Ad- 
ministration had a glorious opportunity of 
raising Ireland from her depressed posi- 
tion. Let them, of course, suppress the 
revolt, such as it was; but if they had to 
strike with the mailed hand, why not, 
when the sad necessity ceased, raise up 
the prostrate form, and render Ireland a 
prosperous and contented sister of Eng- 
land? A grave responsibility before God 
and man would be incurred by the Ministry 
if they suffered, without an honest effort 
to prevent it, the fairest portion of the 
Empire to continue poverty stricken, dis- 
contented, and disaffected. 


Mr, Blake 
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Mason KNOX said, he regretted to 
hear the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clonmel calling upon the Government to 
treat these ruffians in a better way than 
prisoners for debt were treated in Ireland, 
and he trusted that the application would 
not be granted. His object, however, in 
rising was to call attention to the state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, to the fact 
that he depended much upon the Roman 
Catholie clergy and Bishops. No doubt 
that was so; but it wasonly fair to say 
that the loyal men in the North of Ireland 
were ready and willing to support the Go- 
vernment under any circumstance. For 
his own part, he regretted that it was not 
proposed to extend the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus for a year instead of three 
months, because all right-minded men in 
Ireland regarded it as a protection, and 
not as an interference with their liberties. 
He had heard that when the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) went to Ire- 
land, he attended a meeting — he would 
not say of what —at which he proposed 
that the Government should buy up some 
of the estates and re-sell them on easy 
terms among the tenant farmers. He 
understood, however, that a number of 
people at the meeting objected to that 
propoeal on the ground that they would 
rather get the estates for nothing. He 
would suggest to the hon. Gentleman that 
it would be as well if he ceased to go 
roaming about Ireland, raising hopes which 
certainly could never be fulfilled, and which 
were not for the benefit of that country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I had no intention of 
saying a word in this discussion, and | can 
assure the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken—and he is, I presume, a Member 
from Ireland—that I shall say nothing to 
him as to any opinion he may entertain 
about me or about what I have said or 
done. I rise for the purpose of expressing 
my astonishment that there should be any 
Member in this House who defends the 
course which has been condemned by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Blake), who defends the practice of arrest- 
ing men under the Act now in force merely 
on suspicion, and merely as a precaution- 
ary measure, at a time when suspicion is 
very common, and when evidence is often 
very little to be depended on; and that 
men so arrested should be treated with, if 
not the harshness, I may say the severity 
which is often, and, indeed, commonly 
shown to criminals who are convicted. It 
| @ppears to me that Parliament could never 
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have intended that such treatment should | had been introduced nothing more than a 
be shown to persons arrested under this/ delusion. He was glad to hear the 
Act. They are not punished, and the} manner in which the services of the Roman 
Act does not intend that they should be | Catholic Bishops and elergy had been ac- 
punished. They have not been tried. It|knowledged, and hoped the noble Lord 
is not the custom in England, and it is not | in return for those services would recom- 
to be defended under the English Constitu- | mend his Colleagues to cancel the Eccle- 
tion, that men who have never been tried, siastical Titles Act, which prevented them 
and therefore cannot have been convicted or | from taking the position to which they 
sentenced, should suffer the severity which | were entitled. If the Government would’ 
seems to recommend itself to the feelings | relieve the Catholic clergy in Ireland from 
and the sense of justice of the hon. Gen- | the disabilities under which they laboured, 
tleman who has just spoken. I am not, if they would deal with the Irish Church, 
surprised that a Member who could say | and look to the question of education in 
that should complain of the noble Lord that | Ireland, then, indeed, they would be doing 
he only recommended the House to pass: something towards relieving themselves 
this Bill for three months. If there be | from the degrading and humiliating neces- 
one thing more than another which has | sity of asking again for a suspension of the 
given safisfaction to-night on this sad oc- | Constitution of the country. If the noble 
casion, it is that the noble Lord was able’! Lord and his Colleagues carried out the 
to say he thought it was better that the promises they had made, and the remarks 
Act should remain in foree for three | delivered by the Lord Lieutenant at the 
months only, and that he hoped at the end | recent banquet of the Lord Mayor of 
of that time he should be able to assure | Dublin, they would do the State a lasting 
the House that the Act was no longer ne- | service, and achieve for themselves the 
cessary. The hon. Gentleman opposite well-earned gratitude of a loyal people. 
comes from the country which has suffered) Mr, KENNEDY said, he regretted the 
all these misfortunes, and which during | continued renewal of the Act, the necessity 


the lifetime, I suppose, of the oldest Mem- | for which arose from the unjust arrange- 


ber of this House has been periodically | ment between the owners and occupiers of 


before the House in the position in which | the soil. He believed the root of all the 
we find it to-night, complaining always— | evils of Ireland to be centred in the land 
rightly or wrongly, but complaining always | question and in the state of the Irish 
of the injustice of this House, and objecting | church, which was an insult to the whole 
always to the coercive measures of this | of the Roman Catholic population. 
House. I hoped that there had not been 
on that island, or from that island, any 
man who could have stood up before the} Bill read a second time, and committed 
Imperial Parliament of this country, and | for Zo-morrow. 
expressed—I was about to say, and if | 
were out of the House I would say—such| METROPOLITAN POOR BILL—{Buz 9.] 
atrocious sentiments. : (Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Earle.) 

Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he regretted that SECOND READING. 
: measure of this kind should have Sule tei Genel Restinn cond. 
een again called for. On a former ocea- x .. 
sion he seconded the Resolutions of the| |, Motion made, and Question proposed, 
hon. Member for Cork, the object of which |‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
was rather to call the attention of the | time.’ —(MJr. G. Hardy.) 
House to the necessity of listening to the} Viscount ENFIELD said, that speak- 
oft-repeated applications for justice from | ing on behalf of a large constituency which 
that country, than to throw any obstacle | would be affected by its provisions, he fully 
in the way of the Government. Soon | justified the President of the Poor Law 
after the present Government came into} Board in dealing with the question. Re- 
office they spoke of sympathetic measures, | ferring to Zhe Lancet Commissioner’s Re- 
but no step in the right direction had been | ports, he earnestly wished to see increased 
taken. He gave the noble Lord credit for | cubical space provided in workhouse infir- 
certain changes of opinion, and for the} maries. In coming to the consideration of 
manner in which he proposed to work out| any changes in the administration of the 
these changes in regard to the land ques-| Poor Law in the metropolitan district, 
tion, but considered the measure which|the House had to deal with a very 
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strong impression on the public mind 
that some sweeping reform was required ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they must 
remember that the parochial mind was 
very sensitive on the subject of local self- 
government. Ile gave eredit to the right 
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hon. Gentleman for the impartial Commit- | 


tee which had been appointed to inquire into 
.the subject, and was fully convinced that 
the state of the workhouses required im- 
mediate attention, and that some additional 
buildings were requisite. He thought 
some further information was desirable as 
to the distinction between the cases of 
lunatics to be removed to county and 
separate asylums. The separate asylums 
had been recommended by the Lunacy 
Commissioners in 1859; but he should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
inform him how he proposed to distinguish 
between those cases which were now sent 
to the county asylums and those for which 
he proposed to provide separate asylums. 
With regard to cases of fever and small 
pox, there were only two institutions in 
the metropolis where these cases were 
treated. It was now proposed to establish 
two institutions on the north and two on 
the south side of the Thames; but he was 


afraid that the extraordinary prices de- 


manded for land around London would 
considerably increase the difficulties of 
carrying out the measure. With respect 
to the provision of separate asylums for 
various classes of the sick poor, he believed 
the Bill carried ont the recommendations 
of the Commissioners of 1834. With re- 
gard to the removal of children from the 
workhouses to district schools, the District 
School Act of 1844 proposed that they 
should be so removed, and there was no 


part of any scheme for the improvement , 


of workhouses more useful than that. He 
gathered from the Bill itself that the 
managers would be nominated by the ex- 
isting Boards of Guardians, together with 
certain gentlemen who should be appointed 
by the Poor Law Board. He approved of 
the provision that the drugs and medicines 
should be provided by the districts. At 
present there were only five unions in the 
metropolis which provided expensive medi- 
cines at their own cost, and it was un- 
reasonable to expect that the surgeons 
receiving small salaries should themselves 
provide those drugs and medicines. He 
now approached the financial part of the 
question. He was well aware of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties which hampered the 
subject, and of the pressure which had 
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been put on the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) for the equalization 
of the poor rates throughout the metropolis. 
He would not give full expression to his 
own views upon this important subject— 
it might be imprudent just now; but he 
would say that in going as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman had done, he had not gone 
one bit further than public opinion was 
ready to support him; and if at a future 
time he saw his way to further progress 
in the same direction, he would find that 
waste, bad management, and want of re- 
sponsibility would vanish, and with them 
the bugbear of centralization. If the 
whole metropolis was obliged to pay for 
the expense of lunatics, fever and small pox 
patients, children’s schools, fees for birth 
and death registration, vaccinatien, and 
other such matters, more than half the 
battle was already fought. So far as the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to go, he 
gave him his most cordial aid hearty sup- 
port. He also approved of the arrange- 
ment by which the money was to be paid 
from the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 
A few years ago the Metropolitan Board 
of Works objected to be receivers of the 
fund raised for the support of the casual 
poor, and perhaps the plan contemplated 
by this Bill was the better. There was 
one portion of the Bill, however, which 
might meet with some opposition—namely, 
the repeal of the local Acts, which were, 
he believed, ten in number. Now, there 
must be something radically wrong in a 
system under which, year after year, un- 
seemly contests arose between the Poor 
Law Board and the parishes under lecal 
Acts, which refused to recognise the au- 
thority of the Central Board, and were 
perhaps unable to carry into effect those 
improvements which the Central Board and 
public opinion pressed upon them. Te 
was afraid that some opposition would be 
made to that part of the Bill which dealt 
with the parishes under those local Acts, 
but he would give it his support. In con- 
clusion, he earnestly trusted that a mea- 
sure of this paramount importance would 
be pressed forward, not with undue haste, 
but with all possible despatch. The ques- 
tion was too important to brook delay. 
Other triumphs might be won in this 
House, but the triumph of the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he carried this Bill, over 
poverty, disease, misery, and affliction 
would be one well worthy of the previous 
reputation he had won; and so far as his 
humble support was concerned, he promised 
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that he would give it most sincerely and 
cordially to the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the metropolis 
was much indebted to the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) for introducing 
this Bill, and so far as it went he (Mr. 
Locke) would give it his most earnest sup- 

ort. There was one point, however, where 
the right hon, Gentleman might have gone a 
little farther, and that was with regard to 
building the extra asylums in certain por- 
tions of the metropolis called districts. It 
would very frequently, and must indeed 
generally happen, that those districts would 
be composed either of rich parishes or of 
extremely poor ones. If they were com- 
posed of rich parishes it was quite obvious 
that- they would be very well able to erect 
them at their own expense, and feel it no 
great burden. But let them take another 
distriet—the one, for instance, in which he 
was principally interested on the other side 
of the water. He presumed that Lambeth 
and Southwark, or portions of those two 
boroughs, would be united together to form 
a district, which would be called upon 
to erect these new buildings at its own 
expense. Ile thought, and the opinion 
was entertained by the guardians and au- 
thorities in the poorer localities, that the 
expense of erecting tliese buildings should 
be borne by the common fund. The Bill, 
however, provided that the cost should 
be borne by the parishes forming the 
district, although it went on to say that 
after the asylums were built certain 
expenses might be borne by the com- 
mon fund. The Bill further provided, 
by the 67th clause, that the expense of 
treating for small pox and fever in the 
hospitals should be borne by the common 
fund, He thought that provision should 
extend to all forms of disease, and he did 
not see why any distinction should be 
made between persons suffering from fever 
or small pox, and persons suffering from 
any other diseases. The same remark 
applied to the medicines ; and he would 
ask the right hon, Gentleman to take those 
points into his consideration. Objection 
had been taken to the proposal as to the 
introduction of guardians not elected by 
the ratepayers. Te had received a depu- 
tation on that subject, and some gentle- 
men of great experience assured him that 
it would not be possible in many parishes 
to select persons, whether magistrates or 
otherwise, rated to the amount of £100. 
It was therefore suggested that a £50 
rating would be sufficiently high. With 
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regard to magistrates, they were at pre- 
sent ew officio guardians, and it was sug- 
gested that where there might not be a 
sufficient number in the parish there might 
in the district, and that the district might 
be made available for their selection. As 
had been well stated by the noble Lord, 
public opinion was favourable to a larger 
measure than the present, and he hoped the 
common fund would not be so restricted in 
its operation as was proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Taken as a whole, he 
approved of the Bill; but he was sure 
that if the measure were extended it 
would meet with the approval of the 
metropolis generally. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
had no desire to oppose the Bill, but he 
wished to point out one or two imperfections 
contained in it. He saw that the City of 
London Union would have to pay £27,000 
to the common fund, which was nearly 4d. 
in the pound, and the City of London had 
a right to complain that while it had 
lately re-assessed its property to a very 
high amount, there where twenty-four 
parishes in the metropolis which had not 
been re-assessed for several years, and 
that, of course, involved a much larger 
payment from those unions and parishes 
which had been re-assessed very lately. 
In those twenty-four parishes the total 
rating amounted to £9,134,800, which 
represented three - fifths of the whole 
rating of the metropolis, which amounted 
to £14,730,200. The whole metropolis 
should be fairly assessed, so that every 
part should bear its own fair proportion. 
He congratulated the right hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) on having 
framed a measure which would mitigate 
the pressure which now rested on the 
poorer districts, but predicted that the 
principle of a more equal apportionment 
of the poor rates would have to be car- 
ried further. Statistics showed that only 
14 per cent of the pauperism of the coun- 
try attached to the land, and that 36 
per cent was traceable to domestic ser- 
vants. It was in the West End where this 
class were most largely employed, yet 
the burden of their support, when they 
were obliged to resort to parochial relief, 
mainly fell on the poorer districts. When 
the new Poor Law passed, it was with 
the idea of crushing out poverty and pau- 
perism throughout the country. It was 
found, however, that with increase of pros- 
perity and all the appliances that adminis- 
tered to the comfort and lusury of a people, 
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there must always be poor, and he hoped 
that by the relaxations indicated in this 
measure, that class would be better cared 
for than they had hitherto been. The 
separation of the sick, who were only tem- 
porarily in the workhouse, from the other 
inmates, would be a great benefit to the 
masses of the poor of the metropolis. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he must 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman who 
had brought this measure forward, although 
there were several objections to the mea- 
sure itself. It destroyed in a great mea- 
sure the principle of local self-government, 
and it might have the effect of inducing 
a great amount of carelessness on the part 
of those who had hitherto been careful in 
looking after the poor. There was also 
this danger to be apprehended in increasing 
the taxation, that the poorer ratepayers 
who were only just able now to keep their 
heads above water, and, by great exertion, 
to pay their rates, might be brought down 
to the level of paupers themselves. Ie 
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believed it was the fact that there were a 
great number of ratepayers at this moment 
who were wholly unable to pay their rates. 
In the borough which he represented there 
was necessarily a considerable amount of 
pauperism, and though many of the resi- 


dents were, no doubt, in affluent circum- 
stances, there were many ratepayers who, 
if the rates were increased, though only toa 
slight extent, would be reduced to the con- 
dition of paupers. The Bill provided in one 
of its sections for the reception of the sick 
and infirm and other classes of the poor 
into the asylum. It struck him that that 
provision was exceedingly elastic, and that 
there was no reason why any of the poor, 
even the able-bodied, should not come in 
under the designation of ‘ other classes,” 
As to the gentlemen to be appointed to act 
with the guardians, he quite agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Locke) that the proposal for 
nominee guardians was objectionable, and 
that the qualification might be reduced to 
£50 with greater likelihood of finding per- 
sons able and willing to undertake the 
duties of guardian. As arule, the persons 
who were most likely to take an interest 
in the administration of the Poor Law did 
not live in houses rated at £100 a year. 
What he feared was, that if the Poor Law 
Board added one-third to the number of the 
guardians one of two things might happen: 
either that parties might be selected who 
would not attend at all; or, if they did 
so, they would create, by reason of their 
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being nominees of the Poor Law Board, 
so much jealousy as against themselves, 
that they might be induced to act as a 
compact body, and they would then rule 
things very much as they liked, and the 
guardians, who were elected by the rate- 
payers, would take very little trouble 
upon themselves. THe feared that the ex- 
pense of the measure would be consider- 
able. He had to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for his courtesy to a deputation 
which waited upon him yesterday, and 
trusted that their representations would 
have his best attention. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that the Ilouse 
seemed so nearly agreed as to the merits 
of the Bill, that it would seem a work of 
supererogation to continue the discussion 
for any length of time. At the same time, 
having had the honour of being concerned 
with the Poor Law Board for some four or 
five years, it appeared to him the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had done a great 
work in a very good manner. The Bill 
was one that was very much required, 
Were he disposed to enter into the details 
—which he was not, as the present did not 
appear to him to be the proper time to do 
so—he would allude for one moment to the 
multiplicity of Boards, and suggest whether 
there might not be a greater simplicity of 
management. If the Boards were not 
quite so numerous—if, in fact, they were 
more of a Central Board—he would say 
that the Bill itself was, in the main, an 
admirable Bill. He did not take entirely 
the views of one or two hon. Gentlemen 
who had preceded him in the discussion 
upon even some of the details, and he could 
only assure the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite that, as far as his influence went, he 
should have great pleasure in working with 
him the Bill through Committee, and doing 
all he could to support it. 

CotoneL HOGG said, that the parish 
with which he was connected—St.George’s, 
Hanover Square—was one of the parishes 
under local Acts, but the local authorities 
did not intend to offer the slightest oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The Board of that 
parish had, he thought, done their duty 
very well, but they could not expect excep- 
tional legislation in their favour. The 
parish had set the example of adding to 
their burdens, having raised their assess- 
ment because it was not so high as it 
ought to be. He suggested that, under 
the existing system, sick casual poor were 
thrown on parish rates, who ought to be 
brought on to the common fund. He 
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thought that his right hon. Friend had de- 
cided on a very just medium, and he should 
give a hearty support to the measure. Ile 
feared, however, from the large number of 
offices and buildings required, that the 
administration expenses would be larger 
than his right hon. Friend supposed. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would in- 
clude all the sick and insane poor in the 
common fund. Pauperism only should be 
dealt with by local rates. As to fever 
eases, it would be well to remember that 
they were better treated separately in huts, 
isolated from hospitals and infirmaries, 
than where large numbers were congre- 
gated together. The right hon, Gentleman 
had told the House that 850 ecubie feet of 
space was necessary for each individual. 
If so, he imagined there would be only 
room for 14,000 instead of 20,000 in these 
London workhouses, One Board for the 
uniform management of the sick poor in 
London, just as the general drainage, &c., 
of London was placed under the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, would be preferable 
to the numerous local Boards provided by 
the Bill. That was the only plan for in- 
troducing economy and good management. 
Ile must unite in congratulating the right 
hon, Gentleman in undertaking a very 
difficult and important subject, and he 
trusted that in Committee they would make 
the Bill work satisfactorily. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
must congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the singular clearness and can- 
dour of the speech with which he had 
introduced the Bill, and he was glad to 
find that the Poor Law Board was so well 
represented on both sides of the House. 
Ile was, however, unable to give the 
measure his entire approval. He entirely 
approved of the proposal to separate from 
the mass of paupers those who were suffer- 
ing from fever or small pox, or imbecility 
or insanity ; but he could not give his 
support to that portion of the Bill which 
would subvert the whole of the present 
mode of conducting the Poor Law system 
in the metropolis. From the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech on introducing the Bill 
the inference might have been drawn that 
no such measure was required. The Com- 
mission of 1864 did not Report in favour of 
such a measure, but sanctioned the course 
followed during the last thirty years for the 
management of these affairs. Although 
the publie mind had been naturally excited 
by the circumstances which had lately oe- 
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curred in four of these London unions, yet 
the right hon, Gentleman thought it highly 
creditable that only four cases could be 
cited which had called down, and very pro- 
perly so, the public indignation. If a very 
few isolated cases of that kind in thirty years 
were to justify them in condemning the 
present system as administered by the local 
Boards of Guardians, as good grounds 
could easily be discovered for condemning 
the Central Board itself. For example, had 
not the Central Board reprimanded the 
guardians at Croydon for appointing nurses 
to attend the sick? He had never heard 
any argument adduced in favour of the 
proposal for empowering the Poor Law 
Board to nominate guardians of the poor 
who were to sit in conjunction with the 
elected guardians. The Bill would take 
the management of the poor out of the 
hands of the guardians for the purpose of 
intrusting it to a Central Board ; but that, 
to say the least, would be a mere ex- 
periment, and many persons well ac- 
quainted with the subject doubted very 
much whether that experiment would 
prove successful. Those people believed 
that the introduction of nominated guar- 
dians would not work satisfactorily, and 
that either those gentlemen would not 
attend, and then their appointment would 
be nugatory, or else they would only come 
when there was some special work to be 
performed ; such, for instance, as the dis- 
posal of some piece of patronage, and then 
their presence would create irritation and 
jealousy. Moreover, if Boards of Guardians 
were to be put so entirely under the Central 
Board, they would become only minis- 
terial officers without any discretion, and 
then they would not give their time and 
attention to the business. He had no 
personal experience of these matters, and 
was altogether at the mercy of those 
from whom he derived his information ; 
but these persons said that no sufficient 
ease had been made out against the 
guardians, and they complained of the 
unjust censure cast upon them. They 
objected also to the election of guardians 
being taken out of the hands of the ves- 
tries, and thought the Poor Law Board 
would be disappointed by the results of that 
change. Though approving the earlier 
part of the Bill, he was of opinion that the 
rest required very careful consideration in 
Committee. 

Mr. ALperMAN LUSK said, that on the 
whole he approved of the Bill, but he 
thought that it might be improved in many 
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of its details. He doubted whether the ' 
inhabitants of the poorer districts would be 
able to construct asylums at their own ex- 
pense, as was proposed in the 5th and the 
6th clauses. He had, in the first instance, 
approved of the principle of the Bill; but 
some of the objections urged by those who 
were practically acquainted with the ma- | 
nagement of the poor were so strong as to, 
strike him with great foree. It was a 
laborious, anxious, and often thankless 
task which those men undertook in giving | 
up so much of their time and taking so, 
much trouble respecting the management 
of the poor. Asa rule, they did not occupy | 
the best houses in the world, and the 
clause requiring nominated guardians to 
occupy houses of £100 a year would ex- 
clude the most valuable of this class of | 
men, whom it certainly ought to be their 
object to encourage. No end of Boards 
for schools, hospitals, and so forth, were to 
be created, so that the administration of 
the poor would be far from being sim- 
plified. By Clause 17 it was proposed that 
twenty years should be allowed for the re- 
payment of any loans that might be raised ; 
but, in his opinion, it would be desirable to 
allow twenty-five or thirty years for that 
purpose. On the whole, he thought this 
Bill would pass easily through the House, 
and he had called the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to one or two matters of 
detail which would render it more accept- 
able to the public. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that being 
connected by property with a part of Lon- 
don, where the pressure of the rates was 
heaviest, he wished to state that he ap- 
proved generally of the Bill, but there were | 
one or two points to which he wished to | 
call attention. It was provided that one! 
of the Commissioners of Lunacy should at- 
tend at the meetings of the Board for the 
management of pauper lunaties. He! 
thought it would be of great advantage if | 
the constitution of the Board of Lunacy | 
itself were altered. Any business that, 
required to be transacted with regard to 
pauper lunatics should be attended by some 
one more connected with that House than 
was the case at present. They all knew | 
the expense that had been inflicted on 
counties in the matter of pauper lunatic 
asylums by the Lunacy Commissioners, 
while if anything went wrong a long and 
angry discussion ensued, which went through 
various Departments till it reached the 
Home Office, where, he must say, it gene- 
rally received a courteous and amicable 
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settlement. There had been a meeting 
lately of no fewer than twenty chairmen of 
quarter sessions, and they were all of opi- 
nion that it would be a great improvement 
if the management of pauper lunatics were 
more imraediately connected with some 
Board represented in that House. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, though he was 
not a metropolitan Member, he wished to 


‘make a remark or two on the Bill now 


before the House. He objected to, and 
protested against, the Poor Law Board 
being allowed to nominate members to act 
on the Boards of Guardians. If that were 
once admitted it would become a precedent 


| for the same thing being done in the coun- 


try. And wherever it was supposed that a 
guardian Board failed in its duty, the Poor 
Law Board would step in and claim the 
power to nominate members. He thought 
that was unnecessary, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman was not satisfied with the pre- 
sent composition of Boards of Guardians 
it would be better to raise the qualification, 
so as to get a higher class of men to under- 
take the duty, or to allow the Poor Law 
Board to send a paid officer of their own 
to attend the different Boards of Guardians 
in the same way in which it was proposed 
that the Lunacy Commissioners should be 
represented, This, he thought, would be 
of further advantage as tending to intro- 
duce unity of action. Le also objected 
to the salaries of the different parish 
officers being thrown into the common fund. 
The best course, he thought, to adopt was 
to establish a Central Board by which all 
those charges might be brought within one 
settled rule. If the amount in each case 
was left to be fixed by a Board of Guar- 
dians, the result would be that we should 
have one Board attempting to raise it to 


lthe sum which happened to be paid by 


another. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: Sir, I rise to 
express my concurrence in the sentiments 
which have fallen from those hon. Gentle- 
men who have spoken in favour generally 
of this measure. I coincide entirely in 
their view as to its purpose and principle. 
It is a Bill, which, if I understand it pro- 
perly, is meant to provide for the better 
treatment of the sick poor in the infirmaries 
of the metropolitan workhouses—an object 
greatly to be desired, inasmuch as it seems 
to be proved that the present system has 
failed in this respect. 1 look upon the 
principle on which the right hon, Geutle- 
man (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) proposes to 
proceed in that direction as a sound one, 
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as being ia conformity with the principle 
of the Poor Law Act itself, and of that 
more recent legislation by which the area 
of charge was extended, and the burden of 
maintaining the poor distributed over a 
larger district than the mere locality sup- 
posed to be peculiarly liable. The prin- 
ciple of extending the area of charge 
touches, in my opinion, as the hon. and 
Jearned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) stated the other night, the 
root of mismanagement, whether in town 
orcountry. By extending the area of charge 
you weaken the motive for that kind of 
local parsimony which is very frequently 
mistaken economy, and is attended with 
great mischief to the poor. I congra- 
tulate the right hon. Gentleman on the 
view he has taken as to the mode in which 
the condition of the sick poor in the metro- 
polis is to be improved, as well as upon the 
fact that after the experience of a few 
months he sees the wisdom of asking fresh 
powers from the Legislature not relying 
upon the imperfect authority under which 
he acts, or engaging in unseemly contests 
with Boards of Guardians. I felt sure 
that with his ability he would at once per- 
ecive the difference between the technical 
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interpretation of the law from which his 
powers are derived, and its practical appli- 
cation under existing circumstances. I 
think, moreover, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ia quite right in losing no time in 
coming to this House for the additional 


powers which he requires. At the present 
moment that feeling of distrust and jea- 
lousy of the Central Board which has pre- 
vailed ever since the enactment of the 
Poor Law thirty-two years ago, seems to 
have subsided for a while. Perhaps this 
is’ the first time since the creation of the 
Board when a reproach that it does not act 
with sufficient rigour would not be received 
with ridicule. Itis the antagonism to that 
Board on the part of the publie which has 
prevented the full development of the law, 
and the right hon. Gentleman must coneur 
that it has in consequence been almost im- 
possible to give effect, until very recently, 
to its provisions. To the same hostile 
feeling, he must also know, the appointment 
of the Committee to which he himself al- 
luded, is to be attributed. That feeling 
was at its height in 1860, when an applica- 
sion was made for the renewal of the Poor 
Law Commission. All that had ever been 
said against the Board was then urged by 
Members representing important constitu- 
encies; and, notwithstanding the appeal 
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which was made by Lord Palmerston, Sir 
George Lewis, and other distinguished 
persons, there was a majority against the 
renewal ef the Commission for the usual 
period, and against the Government of no 
less than 3 to 1. The Commission was, 
however, renewed for a shorter period 
than was proposed, on the undertaking 
that a searching inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into the administration of the Poor 
Law Board from the time of its existence. 
It was at that time, I think, that upwards 
of 100 memorials from as many unions 
were presented to this House, praying that 
the Board might either be deprived of the 
powers which it possessed or discontinued 
altogether. Thus matters stood in 1860, 
and in the following year a Committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject. That 
Committee was not appointed by the Go- 
vernment, but was emphatically a Com- 
mittee appointed by this House voluntarily. 
There was a most unusual number of 
Members placed upon that Committee for 
the purpose of making a searching investi- 
gation into the operation of the law, and so 
strong was my feeling upon that occasion 
that it was a question as to whether the 
Board should be continued or not, that I 
stated to the Committee that it would be 
improper for the President of the Poor 
Law Board to preside over that Committee, 
and, indeed, it was only in consequence of 
the great courtesy shown in the unani- 
mously expressed wish that I should take 
the chair, that I consented to do so. I 
mention this to show what was at that time 
the general feeling towards the Central 
Board, which was censured because, as it 
was thought, it had not acted with sufficient 
energy and had not engaged in conflict and 
collision with the local authorities. For 
some weeks the Committee were engaged 
in investigating the charge, which was 
generally believed throughout the country, 
that owing to embarrassing and vexatious 
interference on the part of the Board with 
the local authorities, the guardians of 
unions and parishes in London had not 
been able to make effective arrangement 
for the relief of the poor during the season 
of 1861, when swarms of people were 
thrown out of employment, and were in the 
greatest distress. There was almost a 
panic in the metropolis, and the impression 
was that the guardians would have met the 
emergency but for the interference of the 
Poor Law Board. Perhaps the prejudice 
against the Board was at its height at the 
period to which I am referring. The Com- 
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mittee began its labours in 1861, and 
did not bring them to a close till 1864. 
After having examined witnesses of every 
class, the Committee, though it com- 
menced the inquiry with some prejudice 
against the Board, came to the conclusion 
that the Board ought to be continued, and 
that the power which was especially ob- 
jected to—namely, the power of issuing 
orders which were said to have the effect 
of law, and therefore to be unconstitu- 
tional, ought also to be continued. The 
Committee also expressed their opinion 
that these orders had been issued for the 
benefit of the poor, the persons whom they 
concerned. Looking at the spirit in which 
that inquiry was commenced, and the very 
hostile feeling manifested by the guardians, 
and, I may almost say, by the public, 
towards the Central Board, it would not 
have been prudent on the part of the Board 
if they had chosen that opportunity to 
proceed against the guardians in courts of 
justice, and to engage in what the right 
hon. Gentleman termed ‘‘ unseemly colli- 
sion” with the Iceal authorities. And I 
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think if the right hon. Gentleman shrunk 
from doing so in the past autumn that I 
cannot be blamed for not having com- 
menced legal proceedings during the time 


that the Committee was sitting. I do not 
complain at all of the remarks made by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but when reflections 
are cast upon the Board for not having 
acted with more energy against the local 
authorities, I wish to remind the House of 
the state of feeling against the Central 
Board during that period. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is able to take action now 
it is because a better feeling exists towards 
the Central Board. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, at the commencement of his speech 
the other night, referred to the opinion of 
the Committee, that the provision made for 
the medical relief of the poor was satis- 
factory, and that they saw no reason to 
recommend any change in it. I do not 
think the Committee ean fairly be blamed 
for having come to that conclusion. They 
examined witnesses, called before them a 
number of medical men, and had besides a 
vast amount of documentary evidence on 
the subject. They also had before them 
the Reports of two Committees of this 
House, which were appointed for the dis- 
tinct purpose of inquiring into that matter, 
aud the recommendations of both those 
" Committees had been faithfully carried out 
by the Poor Law Board. The Committee 
arrived al its conclusion in consequence of 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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its having seen what great improvements 
had taken place in the position of the 
medical officers, what additional facilities 
were given to the poor to gain access to 
medical relief, and that at the time this 
matter was being investigated, the poor 
were treated better than they ever had 
been before. I cannot say that that is 
an excuse for the system which exists now, 
for I cannot deny that the present system 
is very defective. But, in justification of 
that Committee, I must say that at the 
time they were pursuing their inquiry the 
arrangements in respect of medical relief 
were better than they had been at any pre- 
vious period. The Committee of 1854 re- 
commended that the medical officers should 
be made independent by being elected for 
life instead of annually, and that any sug- 
gestion of theirs respecting the poor 
should be complied with by the guardians, 
Now, that was a very important change 
in the position of the medical officers who 
became independent of the will and caprice 
of the guardians. The Committee of 1861 
found likewise that the salaries of the 
medical officers had been increased, that 
their districts had been diminished, and 
that more officers had been appointed. 
They also looked to the regulations which 
the Poor Law Board had framed with a 
view to the guardians and medical officers 
attending the poor in the workhouses, and 
I believe that had much to do in leading 
the Committee to express their satisfac- 
tion with the arrangements made for the 
medical treatment of the poor. The regu- 
lations to which I am referring were drawn 
up by some of the wisest and ablest men 
who ever acted in connection with the 
Poor Law Board—namely, Sir George 
Nichol, Sir George Lewis, and Sir Ed- 
mund Head. They devoted much of their 
time to the subject, and drew up orders 
for the general relief of the poor, giving 
especial attention to the relief of the sick 
poor. In their orders they required that 
the medical officer should be a competent 
person—that is to say, that there should 
be no longer any competition by tender, as 
was formerly the practice, and that no 
person should be appointed who had not 
received a diploma, or certificate from some 
University or other competent institution, 
declaring that he was a fit person to prac- 
tise medicine and surgery throughout the 
United Kingdom. They next decided that 
his salary should be fixed, and that he 
should be as much aware of the circum- 
stances of his position as any clergyman or 
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curate should be before he accepted a pre- | Bloomsbury Workhouse. That is precisely 
ferment. They then empowered the medi-'a case in point, for the observance of the 
cal officer to call upon the guardians to Poor Law regulations would have prevented 
provide everything which could conduce to the neglect and the abuses which are said 
the comfort, health, and recovery of the to have oceurred. At the coroner’s in- 
patient. There was another thing which | quest which took place in reference to this 
was directed by the Commissioners of that | event the jury found that, although the 
time. They made a regulation which was | unfortunate man must have died in any 
for the future to be binding upon every | case from the effects of serum on the brain, 
medical officer to prevent improper crowd- | yet that his death was accelerated by the 
ing, and they state in their Report that | neglect of all the officers of the workhouse, 
they felt it desirable to take such pre-| including the master, the doctor, the visit- 
cautions as would render it difficult for any | ing committee, and the attendants upon the 
overcrowding of inmates to occur again. | patients. This neglect occurred in a very 
They made it a part of the duty of the | wealthy and important district, and not only 
medical officer to report in writing to the | had these very guardians received a copy 
guardians any defect in diet, ventilation, | of the regulations, but proceeedings had 
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warming, or any other arrangement of the 
workhouses, and any excess in the number 
of inmates which would be detrimental to 
the health of-the inmates. That is one of 
the regulations which every medical officer 
is acquainted with when he accepts his 
office. But the Commissioners were not 
satisfied with this direction to the medical 
officers. They provided likewise that the 


guardians should appoint a certain number 
of their body for the purpose of forming 
a visiting committee, and the persons so 


named or told off by the guardians for this 
purpose were ealled upon to visit every sig¢k 
ward, to see every sick patient, and to 
make an entry in writing of the condition 
in which they found each person. And 
not only were they called upon to make 
these entries in a book, but that book was 
to be printed and brought before the Board 
of Guardians every week, in order that its 
contents might be taken into consideration. 
Looking at the fact that the management 
of every workhouse is vested in the guar- 
dians by Jaw, that they have complete con- 
trol over every department, and that every 
person connected with these establishments 
is employed by them, it would appear that 
if these directions were attended to cases 
like those which have been lately made 
public could not oceur. The Committee of 
1861 undoubtedly expressed their satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the Poor Law 
Board had earried out the recommenda- 
tions of former Committees; but if the re- 
gulations of the Poor Law Board are not 
attended to by the guardians abuses and 
irregularities of every kind are certain to 
occur. It was only a few months after the 
Report of that Committee was published 


been instituted against them in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench by the Poor Law Board. 
In these proceedings, however, the Poor 
Law Board had been unsuccessful, as the 
guardians were protected by a local Act, 
which gave them the entire and indepen- 
dent management of their poor. On that 
oceasion I had an interview with the Board 
of Guardians of that district, and I declare 
I never saw a more highly-respectable 
body of gentlemen than those who were 
| associated in that office, and one would 
| have thought that it would have been im- 
possible to select any persons to fulfil such 
an office who would have been more likely 
to be attentive to their duties. I do not 
doubt that no persons were more shocked 
at the disclosures that took place than 
those who formed that Board; but they 
knew nothing about the matter. Every 
regulation which had been made, every 
precaution which had been directed had 
been neglected. The doctor had not at- 
tended the man. The visiting committce 
had not examined the wards. There had 
been no report made as to the doctor’s 
request for the improvement of the wards. 
There was no evidence of the mismanage- 
ment that was going on to be found in the 
books, or in the entries made by the diree- 
tion of the Poor Law Board. No doubt 
the public were greatly shocked at the dis- 
closures that were made. That case, how- 
ever, had the effect of awakening the feel- 
ings of a great many intelligent and bene- 
volent persons relative to the manner in 
which these infirmaries were conducted and 
how the sick poor were treated, and no 
/doubt this unfortunate case has tended 


more than anything else to change public 








that the unfortunate case of the man opinion with reference to the Poor Law 
Gibson, to which the right hon. Gentleman | Board, and to the necessity of giving ad- 
referred the other night, occurred in the ditional powers to the Board rather than 
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to deprive them of any. After this case 
was brought before the public numerous 
communications were received by the Poor 
Law Board with regard to other unions, and 
a very general impression appeared to pre- 
vail that the unfortunate sick were greatly 
neglected in the workhouses. Among other 
communications which reached the Board 
was one from Miss Nightingale, who pressed 
upon them the great importance of train- 
ing those who attended upon the sick in 
the workhouse infirmaries; and I believe 
that lady almost went so far as to say 
that the attendance. of trained nurses 
upon these unfortunate people was of even 
more importance than the attendance of 
doctors or the administration of medicine. 
The case also gave rise to that very im- 
portant and interesting inquiry which was 
conducted by three well-known medical 
gentlemen—Dr. Hart, Dr. Farre, and Dr. 
Anstie—who, after visiting every work- 
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hension on the part of the public. He has 
made the admission clearly and distinetly 
that these persons form a charge upon the 
metropolis generally; that they should no 
longer constitute a local burden upon its 
various districts, inasmuch as their health 
and recovery are a matter of general and 
not of local concern; and that, therefore, 
the charge ineurred in their behalf should 
be borne by the general property of the 
metropolis. This principle is one which 
has been contended for by individuals in 
this House for many years past. I have 
always considered it to be just, and that 
the time would come when it would be ad- 
mitted. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, goes somewhat further when he says 
that this is a class of expenditure con- 
nected with the Poor Law which may 
be regarded as ascertained and fixed—to 
use his own expression—as not liable to 
, be jobbed. Expenses connected with the 





house infirmary in London, eame to the | nursing of the sick are not likely to. be in- 
conclusion that these workhouse infirm- creased by any want of judgment or want 
aries, judging them by the standard of our | of principle on the part of the persons who 
public hospitals, were in every way unfit | have the control over them, and therefore 
for the treatment of the sick poor. Their | it is perfectly fair to extend the limits of 
evidence was well supported by the very | the area over which the charge is imposed, 
intelligent and able report drawn up by This is a very important prine'ple, and the 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Farnall, and again by | right hon. Gentleman believes himself to 
be supported in the course he has taken 
by the right hon, Gentleman. These in-| with regard to this point by the sanction 
quiries have produced a great effect on the lof Sir Robert Peel, when he relieved the 
country, and thus the “matter has been | local property of the country from the 
brought to such a point as to be ripe for | charge of medical officers and placed it on 
legislation. The question for the aes the Consolidated Fund. I do not doubt 
of the House is a very important one. that he is right in the view he takes of 
vast number of sick and destitute people the matter, inasmuch as I believe that it 
have claims for relief upon the State, and | is quite right to fix a charge of this kind, if 
from the benevolent feelings which have | possible, upon the whole property of the 
been manifested, both in and out of this | country. The charge for the poor is as 
| 
| 


the gentleman appointed for the ore | 


Hlouse, it is evidently the universal desire | much a national charge as the interest on 
| the National Debt, and it is perfectly right 
should be relieved and treated in a manner | when we can fix a charge on the whole 
most conducive to their comfort and their | property of the country to do so. The 
recovery. Ilaving this object in view, we | country has hitherto been reluctant to view 
have to judge of “the measure which has| it in this light ; but, in my opinion, nothing 


that these people, numerous as they are, 


been introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In the face of our “past experience | 
no doubt can exist as to the principle | 
that the sick poor must be treated dis- | 


tinetly and separately from other deserip- | 


tions of paupers who have to be provided } 
for in the workhouses. That I take to 
be the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- | 
man and of the public generally. The 
right hon, Gentleman has made certain | 
admissions with regard to the treatment of | 
these unfortunate persons which have ex- 


can be more capricious or unfair than the 
| charge of the poor rate. The State under- 
takes to support the destitute poor of this 
country, and it does seem—it always seems 
to me—that there is very considerable in- 
justice and something like caprice in say- 
ing that persons only are liable to support 
| the poor whose property is local and visible. 
That might be right when the Poor Law 
originated, because there was then little 
property that was not tangible and visible; 
but I do think it monstrously unjust that 


cited great interest and, perhaps, appre-| people possessed of such a variety of pro- 
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perty should not contribute in proportion 
to that property to this national charge. 
And it is very unfortunate indeed that a 
large class of that expenditure which can- 
not be increased by bad judgment, jobbery, 
or maladministration, cannot be fixed on 
the property of the country ; for it seems 
to me that the same principle which casts 
these charges on the common fund of the 
metropolis points also to the Consolidated 
Fund. I do not complain of the reason- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman—lI hail 
it with some satisfaction, but that is the 
way of carrying out this very legitimate 
principle to its proper consequences. I do 
not express that opinion for the first time. 


I was acting on the original Committee | 


appointed to inquire into the Poor Law, 


and I was struck in that inquiry by seeing | 


the extraordinary unfairness in which the 
charge for the poor fell in different parts 
of the country, and on different persons, 
and the vast number who were totally 
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with small pox, and madness. All other 
sick are to be supported by the local 
fund. Now, I cannot quite understand the 
reason of this. I think it a very fair thing 
to say that this class will not stimulate 
diseases in that category for the purpose 
of getting on the general fund. I believe 
I am right in saying that the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to erect asylums for 
particular diseases. Acting on the prin- 
ciple of separating the sick from the other 
paupers, he intends to place them in asylums 
or infirmaries he is to build, and these are 
to be the receptacles of people afflicted with 
those painful maladies. Then, I want him 
to tell me why if persons with scarlet fever, 
small pox, and madness are to be placed in 
| these infirmarics and thrown on the com- 
jmon fund—those with cancers, siphilis, 
‘and bronchitis are not to go on the gene- 
ral fund. Surely these diseases would 
/not be simulated any more than fever or 
| small pox. Indeed, I cannot understand 





exempt from a charge which is national, | why the sick in general in the workhouses 
and ought to fall on every man with the | should not be placed on the general fund. 
means of contributing to it. This shows | If they are maintained as sick in the in- 
the importance that ought to be attached | firmaries, why should they not be trans- 
to the measure now before us. Certainly, | ferred to the general fund? Then, looking 
I should be the last person, seeing what a/to the great conclusion we have come to 


fortunate and happy commencement of a | from the inquiries we have made, I do not 
better system this Bill offers to the coun- | quite see that the guardians are exactly the 
try, to throw any impediment in its way. persons to be placed at the head of medical 


Though I certainly will not offer the 
smallest opposition to the principle of the 
Bill, and though I should hope it may be 
carried for the sake of the great conse- 
quences I sce likely to flow from it, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman must expect to 
meet with some, I will not say opposition, 
but some questioning as to the manner in 
which he has applied his principle. It 
seems to me that application is hardly 
sufficient. Considering the admissions he 
has made, I hardly think his principles 
are fully carried out by the Bill he has in- 
troduced. So far as 1 understood him—I 
certainly was not present when he delivered 
it, but I have read his speech in the news- 
papers—I collected that he was going to 
east the sick poor of the metropolis on the 
property of the metropolis. In looking at 
the Bill, I find there are exceptions to be 
made in that respect, and he will, I think, 
be required to state his reasons for draw- 
ing the line where he has as to the elass 
of sick to be supported by the common 
fund and those still to be a local charge. 
As I understand, all the sick that are to 
be charged upon the general fund are 
those who are visited with scarlet fever, 


establishments. The general belief that 
has hitherto existed is, that because guar- 
dians took one view and the doctors ano- 
ther as to what might be necessary for the 
treatment of their patients, the guardians, 
considering it to be their duty to their eon- 
stituents to curtail the expenditure, the 
poor, in consequence of this difference of 
opinion, have not been properly treated, 
and the regulations of the Poor Law Board, 
which required harmonious action between 
the guardians and doctors, have not been 
successful, The doctors have called for 
more ventilation, more attendants, and 
some change in the structure of the house, 
but they have met with refusal from the 
guardians on the ground of expense—not 
because the guardians do not appreciate 
the present requirements for the treatment 
of the sick—not because they are charge- 
able with any want of humanity, but be- 
cause they are persons whose previous 
experience and sense of duty lead them to 
look rather to expenditure than the import- 
ance of sanitary regulations, and object 
to what the doctors require on the score of 
increased expense. The doctors go on 
remonstrating, but the places remain ill- 
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ventilated, the attendance is insufficient, and 
the consequence is that disclosures take 
place. Under these circumstances, I can- 
not but draw the conclusion that these poor 
people should be treated as in hospitals, 
and superintended by persons whose in- 
terests may not be at variance with their 
proper treatment. Having seen so much 
as to the incompetence of the guardians 
superintending medical establishments, I 
do not quite understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman, in providing these establish- 
ments, should place guardians at their 
head. Is not this tantamount to the con- 
tinuance of the system which has already 
failed ? It is true the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to prevent them from repeating 
the mischief they have already done by 
associating nominees of his own with them 
in the proportion of one-third. Their 
qualification for the office is to be rateable 
value. That is certainly a questionable 
qualification for persons who are to have 
the superintendence of medical establish- 
ments, and I should rather have thought 
that the best persons to associate with the 
guardians would have been persons who 
would have lost something if they did not 
properly discharge their duties. What we 
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want is competency in those appointed to 
this office—persons who feel themselves 
bound to fulfil the duties imposed on them, 
and for which they should be properly re- 


munerated. TI hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will direct his attention to this point, 
because, as far as I have heard, some of 
the criticisms on his Bill are very much 
founded on the question of nominees. With 
respect to the provision for the better 
treatment of the sick poor, I must say 
that it wil certainly be incomplete if we 
do not deal with that portion of the case 
which is not much mentioned in the Bill, 
but which, perhaps, is more important 
than any other—I mean the treatment 
of the outdoor poor. They exceed the 
indoor sick poor, and, of course, if their 
eases are not properly attended to, the 
spread of illness is much more likely 
to occur than in the case of the indoor 
sick, The outdoor eases of acute disease 
are more numerous than the chronic cases, 
and this again shows the necessity for 
dealing with this point, as these poor people 
are even more dangerous to the public health 
than those within the union. Consequently, 
one regards with interest the provisions of 
the Bill which proposes to establish dispen- 
saries. I think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he took the idea of estab- 
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lishing them from the experience of similar 
institutions in Ireland, and certainly it 
meets to a certain extent the case of the 
outdoor poor. At present nobody knows 
how they are treated, or what becomes of 
them ; whereas, in the case of deaths oc- 
curring among the indoor sick, very often 
a coroner’s inquest is held, and great sen- 
sation is produced. As far as I under- 
stand, there will be with the establishnient 
of these dispensaries more attention paid 
by the medical officers to the outdoor sick, 
eare will be taken that proper medicines 
are administered, the prescriptions are to 
be written by the medical men, and, I 
presume, recorded. That is, no doubt, a 
great improvement, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman has, as far as necessary, in- 
quired into the case of some dispensaries 
at present existing, because it is said that 
great frauds exist, and that a great number 
of persons not entitled to be relieved at the 
public expense, yet obtain medical relief at 
the cost of the country. The statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the assistance he received in providing for 
this system very strongly recommended it 
to me, because I have such zonfidence in 
the acuteness and industry of the gentle- 
man whom he consulted, and who went to 
Ireland, that I am sure the whole matter 
has been carefully considered. All I ean 
say is that I think this part of the Bill 
introduces a most substantial improvement 
in the present system. What is not so 
easy to understand at present is why the 
expense of these dispensaries, and of all 
the persons relieved by them, though they 
may be persons without any specific mala- 
dies, is to be cast on the common fund, 
while the general indoor sick are thrown 
upon the local fund. If a medical officer 
should think more nutritious diet was re- 
quired by a patient, the expense would be 
east upon the union; but if he thought 
medicine was necessary, then the charge 
would be borne by the general fund. Why 
should there be a difference in dealing with 
the relief given, in mutton or medicine ? 
There seems something like capriciousness 
in this arrangement, and it appears to me 
that the charge for persons applying to the 
dispensaries might be thrown on the local 
fund. There will, however, be an oppor- 
tunity of discussing these various matters 
in Committee, and I admit that nothing 
can be better than the purposes and prin- 
ciple of the Bill, if thoroughly carried out. 
In the last clause there is a provision which 
ought long since to have been established, 
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and which ought to be more extended, for 
I am favourable to the extension of the 
authority of the Poor Law Board. The 
clause I refer to provides that, in case of 
an asylum or dispensary, or Board of Guar- 
dians failing on the requisition of the Poor 
Law Board to appoint to a vacancy any 
officer whom they are by law required to 
appoint, the Poor Law Board may nominate 
a fit person to be such officer. I am sorry, 
however, since the right hon. Gentleman 
has looked to the practice of Ireland, that 
he has not gone further, and adopted ano- 
ther provision to the effect that, in case 
the local authorities refuse to carry out the 
regulations of the Poor Law Board, the 
latter shall have the power of superseding 
them, and of appointing an officer of their 
own to administer the law in the place of 
those local authorities. I am informed that 
it has very rarely happened that the guar- 
dians in Ireland, who know that such a 
power exists, have refused to carry out 
the regulations of the Central Commission. 
I think a similar power ought to be pos- 
sessed by the Poor Law Board in this 
country. At present there is a divided 
jurisdiction. There is the power tech- 
nically given by the Poor Law Act to 
the Poor Law Board, and yet there ex- 
ist no practical means of enforcing it. 
The Poor Law Board is very apt to be 
blamed for matters in respect to which that 
Board has practically no authority over the 
local Boards. If there is to be a central 
authority with responsibility it should not 
be allowed to be trifled with by the local 
authorities. The Board ought to have 
larger powers, and be fixed with the re- 
sponsibility which attends the exercise of 
them. This question ought now to be 
decided, for at present it is most difficult 
to know who is in some cases to blame. It 
is said the time had come when the Board 
should be made a permanent establish- 
ment, but that will not be sufficient unless 
it is invested with sufficient power. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to some 
extent to increase the power of the Board, 
and I shall certainly support that part of 
the Bill—the only question with me is 
whether he has gone far enough. The 
Board ought to be responsible fer the man- 
ner in which the poor are treated, and I 
believe they are better treated where the 
regulations of the Board have been fully 
carried out. This is a point which I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will consider. 
Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
as the representative of a large and popu- 
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lous metropolitan district, he had to ex- 
press his satisfaction at the improvement 
effected by the Bill in respect to the dis- 
tribution of burdens connected with the 
relief of the poor, but he wished the im- 
provement had been carried still further. 
He would direct the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the propriety of making 
large public establishments, such as ex- 
isted in Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford 
—in which parishes there was now great 
distress—contribute their fair proportion to- 
wards the expense for the relief of the poor. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he fully ap- 
preciated the labours of the right hon. 
Gentleman who recently addressed the 
House (Mr. C. P. Villiers). He presided 
three years over the Committee which had 
brought out in evidence the full operations 
of Poor Law administration, and had 
passed the measure for union chargeability, 
which was in fact the foundation of this 
Bill, therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
need not defend his Poor Law administra- 
tion against imaginary charges. He was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that the present Bill was likely to 
lead the House into entertaining a pro- 
posal for a national poor rate. Whatever 
principle of charge might be adopted for 
the relief of the poor, the metropolis would 
have to be made an exception; and the 
reason why the Report of the Committee 
was so general was that those who took 
an interest in the matter were not pre- 
pared, and did not desire, to submit a 
definite scheme for the metropolis. They 
thought it better that there should be a 
distinct recognition of the broad principle, 
and that it should be left to the Poor Law 
Board to develop the principle in details 
as time and circumstances would permit. 
The Committee, however, did recommend 
that the charge for casual poor should be 
thrown on the whole metropolis ; but that 
decision was come to under the pressure 
of then recent circumstances. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Poor Law Board had heard some criti- 
cisms upon his Bill, and he saw that 
there was a general concurrence of opi- 
nion upon two points—as to the charge 
for inmates of asylums upon the general 
fund, and the manner in which the common 
fund should be raised and administered. 
If it were right to impose on the common 
fund the charge for the maintenance of 
asylums, it would be equally right to put 
upon it the charge for their erection ; and 
that view seemed so reasonable that on re- 
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consideration he believed the right hon. ' shall alter and materially improve the ma- 
Gentleman (Mr. G. Hardy) would be dis-' nagement of the workhouses of the metro- 
posed toadoptit. If any justification were polis. I make no complaint of any speech 
needed for the introduction of a limited | delivered in the course of this debate ; but 
Bill, it was to be found in the speech just ,I wish that the right hon. Gentleman the 
delivered, in the statement that there was Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C, P, 
an amount of antagonism to the Poor Law Villiers) had been here when I first ad- 
Board which rendered it difficult for the dressed the House upon this subject ; for 
President to adopt a vigorous course. No | from the report of my speech, or from 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman had de- | something he may have heard from others, 
ferred to some extent to the traditions of he seems to have misconceived its spirit 


the office ; but traditions must give way, 
and the President must not be alarmed 
by the long words “ centralization ’’ and 
‘* equalization,’ abstract terms which 
were used with very different meanings. 
In raising a common fund the great point 
was to consider how it could be usefully, 
economically, and efficiently administered. 
When it was proposed that the casual poor 
should be a charge on the whole metropolis 
it was also proposed that, instead of being 
raised by a Metropolitan Board and ad- 
ministered by guardians, it should be 
raised and administered by one authority, 
so that there might be uniformity in the 
relief and treatment. But a traditional 
measure was passed, and the guardians 


/and misinterpreted its intentions. I sedu- 
'lously abstained from reflecting upon any- 
_thing that had been done in past times by 
the Poor Law Board, or upon the conduct 
'of the Committee who sat upon the sub- 
ject of Poor Relief under his Presidency, 
On the contrary, I gave the highest credit 
to the Committee for the manner in which 
‘it had conducted its investigations ; and 
‘upon the result of its inquiries as laid 
down in its Resolutions, I founded some of 
the main provisions of my Bill. I there- 
fore heard with surprise the answer which 
_the right hon. Gentleman made to the sup- 
posed attack upon his administration and 
the Committee, because there was nothing 
like accusation in the language I used with 


had been allowed to trifle with the question reference to the one or the other. Sir, the 
of the relief of the casual poor, which was question now before the House is a very 


one of great practical importance, and | simple one—it is whether or not you have 
which required to be dealt with on large come to the conclusion that the adminis- 


considerations and general principles. tration of the Poor Law in the metropolis 
Guided by the experience which had been —and I put the metropolis for this pur- 
gained, let the right hon. Gentleman con- | pose separate from the rest of the country 
sider the objections to the form of his Bill, ;—is carried out in a manner which is 
and see if he could not simplify it and just to those who find the funds, and mer- 
provide for a more efficient administration | ciful to those who receive relief, or whether 
of the fund. ‘The Bill dealt with a great it has not been both indoors and out of 
question of justice between the different | doors, conducted on a system which has 
parts of the metropolis, and it was the duty | been almost the reverse. The hon. Gen- 
of the right hon. Gentleman to hold the|tleman the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
seales and to ask for the decision of the | Alderman Lusk), who spoke in a tem- 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the perate and good-humoured manner, said 
Member for Wolverhampton had gone far | he would speak a good word for the guar- 
beyond his (Mr. Ayrton’s) expectations, | dians. I think he will do me the justice to 
and with his assistance the President of admit that I abstained from saying any- 
the Poor Law Board could have no hesita- | thing against them. I feel their difficulties 
tion in dealing with the difficulties which |—I sympathize with them. At the same 











surrounded this serious question. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 1) 
tender my best thanks to the hon. Members | 
who have taken part in this discussion for | 
the courteous, kind, and generous manner | 
in which they have received the Bill. They 
have given me credit for laying down a, 

principle which may lead to a satisfactory 
solution of a great difficulty, and I feel cer- 
tain that withthe assistance of the House | 

we shall succeed in carrying a Bill which 
\ 


Mr. Ayrton 


| time, when gentlemen have come to me, as 


some of them have, and expressed them- 
selves in the highest terms of their own 
capacity, and of the ability with which they 
have administered the workhouses and in- 
firmaries committed to their charge, and 
when at that very moment I had lying on 
my table reports which were directly the 
reverse, I am obliged to say that the system 
has failed under their management, and 
must be improved, It is all very well for 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton to speak of the excellent 
rules and orders laid down by the Poor Law 
Board. I fully admit it. Upon turning 
my attention to the orders, and particu- 
larly the general consolidated orders, I 
must say they reflect the highest eredit 
upon those who framed them. But it is 
not of the slightest use to make orders or 
lay down rules unless you are in a position 
to carry them out and enforce them if they 
are not complied with. It is of the utmost 
necessity that any Board, and above all the 
Poor Law Board, should have eyes and 
ears multiplied; so multiplied, that day by 
day and hour by hour it may see and hear 
what is going on in the workhouses of this 
metropolis, The present mode of inspec- 
tion does not suffice for the necessities of 
the case. Unless inspection is carried out 
with a firmness, minuteness, and eare which 
it is impossible for one inspector to exhibit 
—unless there be some means found by 
which inspection ean be supplied constantly 
and minutely, you will fail, whatever re- 
gulations you pass, or rules or orders you 
lay down. When you come to the guardians, 
you find among them men of intelligence, 
kindness, and a desire to do well; but not 
understanding fully the business they have 
taken in hand, being engaged in business 
of another kind, and not having an ap- 
preciation of the difficulties with which 
they have to cope, they fail in what they 
have undertaken to carry out. I do not 
believe they are unmanageable bodies if 
sufficient power is given to those who have 
to rule and regulate them. I am bound to 
say that when treated with firmness, com- 
bined with conciliation and a desire to do 
them justice, they are in most cases ready 
to yield to the wishes of the Board. There 
are instances, however, not so much of 
steady resistance as of what is worse than 
resistance—of considering, of continually 
deferring, of putting off, of hoping that 
something will turn up which will save 
them from the necessity of complying. 
These are the Boards of Guardians which 
are most troublesome, because if they re- 
sisted you could coerce them, but while 
they are considering you can do nothing. 
These are the people most difficult to 
manage, and they are what I believe to 
be among the most recalcitrant bodies in 
the whole metropolis, And that brings 
me to the part that has been taken in 
this debate by the hon. Members for 
Marylebone. These hon. Gentlemen re- 
present two great parishes governed by 
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guardians who are elected by vestries. 
But while I can speak well to a certain 
extent of one of those parishes, the other, 
as hon. Gentlemen may have seen from 
accounts in the public press, has not done 
well. In that parish there has been a 
failure. Their management has broken 
down, and their workhouse has not been 
carried on in the way they claim to 
have conducted it, because they have not 
been able to look minutely into the busi- 
ness which they have taken in hand. 
With respect to these local Boards, I was 
very glad to hear my gallant Friend (Colonel 
Hogg) state that his parish, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, would not oppose the 
clause which I propose directed against 
their local Acts. These local Acts have 
been among the greatest impediments with 
which the Poor Law Board have to con- 
tend. The Board has constantly been 
liable to be tripped up in Courts of Law, 
for if a notice were sent to the directors 
it was held that it ought to have been 
sent to the vestry, and vice versd. Every- 
thing went wrong in consequence of this 
double government. I cannot, therefore, 
consent to the representations of the hon. 
Members for Marylebone on that point. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Villiers) spoke of something which had 
fallen from me on a former occasion with 
reference to my shrinking from collision 
with the guardians last autumn. The 
time was not then ripe for collision. The 
inspectors were working almost day and 
night in examining the entire management 
and discipline of workhouses, and the num- 
ber of visits they had to make was very 
large. Hon. Members, indeed, are hardly 
aware what enormous establishments they 
are, some of them more like small towns 
than institutions which can be looked over 
in a cursory way. In St. Pancras Work- 
house, for instance, there are more than 
2,000 persons, and to make a minute in- 
vestigation into the treatment of each class 
of inmates requires great acumen and in- 
telligence—qualities which | am bound to 
say the inspectors have shown—in order 
to frame their reports so that the guar- 
dians might fully understand what im- 
provements were required. That investi- 
gation was going on from the time I entered 
office. It would have been unwise if I 
had, at the moment when Parliament was 
about to meet, come into collision with the 
Boards of Guardians instead of coming to 
the House and saying, “I am willing to 
be responsible for the condition of the 
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workhouses, if I have, and only if I have, 
power to enforce obedience to any orders 
I may issue.” Unless this be done the 
responsibility of the Poor Law Board must 
be a myth, and their interference with 
Boards of Guardians useless. Ido not wish 
to detain the House after so long a dis- 
cussion, which has not, however, been upon 
the principle of the Bill. I do not pre- 
tend that the measure is a perfect one, and 
in the interval between the second reading 
and the Committee I shall direct my at- 
tention to those points to which hon. Mem- 
bers have referred, and see to what extent 
I can meet their views and adopt their 
suggestions. There are, however, certain 
misapprehensions which I think it well at 
once to correct. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, speaking of the proposed 
dispensaries, and warning me of the frauds 
which have been committed in Ireland, 
has objected to a distinction which he 
thinks is proposed in the Bill between the 
indoor and outdoor sick, and he asks why 
the former as well as the latter should not 
be charged to the common fund. I pro- 
pose to charge on the common fund the 
salaries of the medical officers of work- 
houses, as well as of nurses and other 
officials, and the cost of drugs, so that, as 
far as medical relief and management are 


concerned, no difference is made between 
the indoor and the outdoor sick. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, asks why 
I do not charge all the sick on the com- 
mon fund, instead of cases of fever, small 


pox, and lunacy only. I explained this 
point on a former oceasion ; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman and also the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Harry Verney) have ad- 
verted to it, the House will allow me to 
repeat what I then said. I am unable 
to distinguish in principle the outdoor 
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lunatics the noble Lord (Viscount Enfield) 
has asked me what distinction there is 
between the asylums proposed in this Bill 
and the county asylums. The distinction 
is one with which the Commissioners in 
Lunacy are quite familiar. The lunatics de- 
tained in workhouses are perfectly inoffen- 
sive, and require none of the restraints nor 
the luxuries and advantages which are pro- 
vided for the other and more dangerous 
class in county asylums. The asylums for 
lunatics and the hospitals for fever and 
small pox being placed upon the common 
fund, it will be necessary to have a Central 
Board to manage them. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) 
urged that the expenses of these buildings 
should be thrown on the whole metropolis, 
and I may tell him that this will be done, 
because it is for the public advantage that 
if a hospital in one part is full patients 
should be transferred to another. All 
these buildings, therefore, will be charged 
on the metropolitan rate. With respect 
to the number of different Boards which 
will be created under this Bill, and on 
which much remark has been made, | 
admit that this has been one of the diffi- 
culties that have dwelt in my own mind. 
What, however, does the fact of the exist- 
ence of these several Boards amount to ? 
Take the case of the dispensaries. There 
will be a dispensary committee composed 
of guardians, who in almost all instances 
will manage their affairs. Suppose that 
five parishes or unions are united for all 
purposes, though that is not at all a neces- 
sary thing, because under the Bill there 
may be districts for one purpose and not 
for another, just as is already the case 
with district schools. I may remark here 
that nothing has worked so well as the 
district school committees, the guardians 


sick from the indoor sick; those who/| having elected persons who take a deep 


are not necessarily transferred to the 
hospitals from those who are in the infir- 
maries. For that reason I thought it 
advisable to take only those classes of 
disease which could clearly be separated 
from the rest, and which affected the 
health of the whole metropolis—namely, 
fever and small pox. The hon. Baronet 
will, Iam sure, admit that these classes 
ought to be treated separately from other 
patients, in order to prevent the spread of 
fever and small pox throughout the metro- 
polis. I propose, therefore, to charge 
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interest in the schools, and who, being 
elected for three years, are able to give 
new members all the advantage of their 
information and experience. The guar- 
dians generally, indeed, take a great pride 
and interest in these schools, though in 
some points they are still open to improve- 
ment. But supposing, I say, a case where 
there are five workhouses; one of them, 
perhaps, may serve admirably for a hos- 
pital for the sick, another may be suited 
for the infirm, and another for able-bodied 
paupers, with every appliance for making 


these upon the common fund, and to| it what the workhouse system was origin- 
make the hospitals for their reception | ally intended to be—namely, a deterrent 


common to the whole metropolis, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


As to | system, so that able-bodied persons should 
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shrink from applying for admission unless 
they were really compelled to do so. You 
might also separate the sexes, and sepa- 
rate the moral from the immoral. What 
I desire by this arrangement is to utilize 
in every possible way existing materials, 
and to make the most of the appliances we 
already have in hand, so as not to incur 
needless expense in building establishments 
which, though they would be on a much 
grander scale, and would be much more 
striking in appearance, would be no more 
efficient than existing erections. This 
brings me to the question of expense, and 
I wish the House to bear in mind that, 
even if this Bill had not been introduced, 
a considerable outlay would still have been 
made, because certain workhouses required 
additional space, and many of them had al- 
ready plans for enlargement in hand. They 
were called on to enlarge the buildings 
they at present have, and I thought that 
for me, or whoever might be in my place, 
it would be an objeet to economize as much 
as possible. This is a practical matter, and 
if with the guidance of the scientific gen- 
tlemen whom I have selected, and the as- 
sistance of the inspectors who have given 
me such valuable aid, I can arrive at the 
same result by utilizing the present work- 
houses, I feel that I shall be carrying out 
what I am sure are the intentions of this 
Hlouse—namely, that there should be no 
unnecessary expenditure, at the same time 
that every justice should be done to the 
poor. One word as to the nominees. | 
have said that I felt deeply and strongly 
that you never can have an efficient sys- 
tem of relief for the poor unless you have 
a system of inspection. I am still of that 
opinion. I have fixed the number of no- 
minees whom the Poor Law Board may 
appoint at one-third that of the elected 


Metropolitan 


guardians, but that is not because I con- | 


template that there shall be that number 
in all cases. Neither do I make this pro- 
position with any intention that the Poor 
Law or the nominated guardians should 
come into collision with the general body 
of the guardians. The object is to make 
some persons responsible who might be 
volunteers, and who could be removed if 
they did not discharge the duty which 
they had undertaken. There are persons 
in the metropolis—an abundance of them 
—who would willingly volunteer for this 
duty. I have been blamed because I did 
not bring in a Bill to enforce the perform- 
ance of the duties which would be under- 
taken by volunteers ; but if I can secure 
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by this Bill men of influence and also of 
mind and heart—men who from their exer- 
tions in connection with Societies for the 
relief of destitution, 1 find taking the 
deepest interest in the poor, not only with- 
out payment, but guaranteeing the whole 
expenses of those Societies, and not letting 
a penny go into the pocket of any one but 
those for whom the money has been sub- 
scribed—I feel that if 1 can seeure the 
services of such men, they may do an 
enormous amount of good. But, to enable 
them to do it we must be in a position to 
say to them, ‘“‘ You have a right to go in 
and see every poor person; no one can 
stand in your way; no Board of Guardians 
can say (as has been the case in some 
instances), ‘ You have given information 
we don’t like, and we will have you in 
this workhouse no more.’”’ Let us have 
persons to whom no such thing as that 
can be said by any Board of Guardians— 
persons who will have responsibilities to- 
wards the Poor Law Board, persons who 
will enter into some undertaking to do the 
duties imposed on them by the Poor Law 
Board. With respect to the ratepaying 
| value I may observe that as far as my 
| Department is concerned I do not care 
whether the nominated guardians pay a 
| farthing of rates; but if I had not inserted 
| the £100 qualification it would have been 
|said, ‘* You are putting persons on the 
Board of a lower qualification than that 
possessed by the elected members. You 
ought to have inserted a provision that 
they should be rated at a high sum.”” My 
, own belief is that you could find persons 
in the metropolis not rated at all who 
| would do those duties most efficiently; and 
| if this House should think fit to strike out 
this £100 qualification condition, and leave 
| the nomination to the Poor Law Board, 
they could not gratify me more than by 
so doing. In reply to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that I have 
laid down a principle which tends towards a 
national rate, [Mr. C. P. Vituiers: No!] 
I must say that I object very strongly to 
having a mere verbally logical view cast 
upon everything proposed in the House. 
A deputation of gentlemen waited on me 
yesterday. They declared that I was 
one of the most revolutionary persons who 
had appeared in public life for a long 
time. They said I was trying to subvert 
everything, including local government. 
What will they say when they read the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
| The right hon. Gentleman says that in 
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preserving so much of local government 
as I do I fail to seeure the poor against 
the recurrence of evils now complained of. 
I submit that in this House we must legis- 
late practically, I knew that if I had come 
to this House with the strongest possible 
opinions on the subject—and I confess I 
have not those strong opinions — if I 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
rates of the whole of the metropolis should 
be equalized, 1 should have been met with 
an opposition which would have defeated 
any Bill which I might have brought in. 
I am certain of that from communications 
I have had with hon. Gentlemen within the 
Tlouse, and from others without. It has 
been said by many of them, ‘I should 
have opposed you if you had brought in a 
Bill for equalizing the rates over the whole 
metropolis ; but you have only gone the 
extent of charging on the common fund 


Duty on 


expenditure in which there can be no job- | 


bing, and thus a check is provided.” Had 
the Bill been of a more wholesale charac- 
ter, instead of the few holes that have been 
picked in it, there would have been 
seventy-eight holes, the number of the 
clauses. Great stress has been laid on 
the evils which will result from placing 
those charges on the common fund, owing 
to there being no system of uniform valu- 
ation in the metropolis. I feel that point, 
and consequently I have endeavoured to 
meet the difficulty by Clause 62— 

“The Poor Law Board shall from time to 
time assess on the several unions and parishes in 
the metropolis the amounts of their respective 
contributions to the Common Poor Fund in pro- 
portion to the annual rateable value of the pro- 
perty therein comprised, to be determined accord- 
ing to the valuation lists, or, where there are 
none, according to the latest poor rate for the 
time being for the union or parish, or otherwise, 
as the Poor Law Board from time to time direct.” 


It is quite true that we do not always 
know on what system a union or parish 
is assessed for Poor Law purposes ; but 


the assessments for the Metropolitan 
Board and for the police rate we know 
are on the best available basis; and 
the Poor Law Board, in making an as- 
sessment, will be able to do as is done 
in counties. Though the assessments in 
the various unions of a county may be on 
different systems, the counties levy a rate 
on their own assessment, which is made on 
a uniform system throughout the whole 
county. So far, therefore, as it can be 
done, we have endeavoured to meet that 
objection by a clause in the Bill ; but I 
propose to do more. My hon. Friend the 


Mr. Gathorne Lardy 
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Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. Hunt) 
has brought in a Bill to provide a uniform 
scheme of assessment for the whole coun- 
try, with the exception of the metropolis, 
I will wait to see what is done with that 
Bill; but I have sketched a Bill for the 
metropolis, which I propose to introduce 
if my hon. Friend’s should receive the 
sanction of Parliament. By the Bill to 
which I refer I propose that for Imperial 
taxation and all rates the metropolis shall 
be uniformly assessed. I have now only 
to repeat my thanks to the House for the 
reception given to the measure under dis- 
cussion. I ask them to examine it in no 
hostile spirit—indeed, I know they will not 
—but to regard it as what it purports to 
be, a Bill introduced for the better ma- 
nagement of the indoor poor-of the metro- 
polis, and for affording assistance to the 
outdoor poor also. If they approach it 
in the spirit which they have shown on ita 
introduction and during the debate on the 
second reading, I, for my part, will be 
ready to receive any suggestion which may 
be put forward for its amendment. Should 
I be so fortunate as to receive the assist- 
ance of the House in that spirit when we 
go into Committee on this day fortnight, I 
have little doubt that our united efforts 
will bring the matter to a successful issue. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 7th March. 


DUTY ON DOGS BILL—[Bux 36.] 
(Mr, Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mfr. Hunt.) 


Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped 
it was intended to enforce in every case 
the payment of the Excise licence of 5s. 
Dogs in towns were, for the most part, 
a very great nuisance. In every town 
there were a number of people who could 
not keep themselves, yet who kept a 
dog, and who at present evaded the duty. 
Many cases had come before him as a 
magistrate in which the dogs of such per- 
sons had bitten poor children, and he only 
regretted that the owners belonged to a 
class who could not be made to give com- 
pensation. Only a little while ago the 
child of a poor widow had come before 
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him with a badly lacerated leg, the resuit | 
of the bite of a dog. If the new duty of 
5s. were rigidly enforced in every case, 
it would be a great protection to the poor. 

Mr. BARROW hoped there would be 
no exemption in the case of puppies. 

Mr. READ said, he was gratified to elicit 
from the Secretary to the Treasury the 
other night that no exemption would be 
allowed. The farmers were quite willing 
to give up the exemption they at present 
enjoyed for shepherds’ dogs, LHe was only 
sorrow that ladies’ lap-dogs and sporting 
dogs were to be kept at the same rate 
as the more useful class of shepherds’ dogs 
and rat-catchers’ dogs. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


RAILWAY DEBENTURE HOLDERS BILL. 


(Mr. Watkin, Mr. Alderman Salomons, 
Mr. Laing.) 


[BILL 20.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WATKIN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, repeated the explana- 
tion of the cireumstances which had ren- 


dered it necessary which he made when 
he introduced it; and stated that it was 
with his consent about to be referred to a 


Select Committee. The question was 
whether they ought not to remove the 
alarm and difficulty which now existed in 
regard to debentures, upon which the wel- 
fare of so important a branch of the car- 
rying trade depended. It might be said 
that the proposed measure was bad for the 
shareholders. That while £450,000,000 
were invested in railways, the debenture- 
debt only amounted to £120,000,000 ; 
therefore, it was unfair to legislate in fa- 
vour of the debenture-holders as against 
the shareholders. They might, however, 
remember that the debentures were the 
core of the railway system, and what- 
ever made the security of the deben- 
tures more perfect would enable the com- 
panies to borrow at a Jess amount of 
interest, and therefore leave a larger 
amount of money to divide among both 
the preference and ordinary shareholders. 
At present a mortgage was given to the 
debenture-holders on what was termed 
the general undertaking, and tolls, which 
meant the fixed property and the tolls. 
This Bill would also give them a lien 
on the engines, carriages, and plant mov- 
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would not have any retrospective action, 
and would, therefore, not affect existing 
engagements, applying only to the deben- 
tures issued after its passing. It might be 
said that by passing the Bill they would 
prevent the railway companies who chose 
to do so from borrowing upon the present 
security, but he had no objection to insert 
a clause in Committee to enable the com- 
panies todoso. Thus the power would 
be optional, though he had no doubt it 
would be universally availed of. On the 
other hand, if any company wished to 
make its securities perfect, surely the 
House ought not to refuse facilities for 
such a purpose. With regard to the ob- 
jection that they would deprive the trade 
ereditor of his security, he denied that that 
was so; but even if it did affect his secu- 
rity he contended that inasmuch as the 
bulk of the revenue was received in cash, 
railway companies ought to pay eash for 
stores, materials, and labour, and not 
get into debt on their account. There 
was, however, in fact, a large amount of 
property left untouched by the Bill which 
could be seized for trade debts, such as 
surplus lands and a mass of floating pro- 
perty not absolutely required for the work- 
ing of the line. There were three classes 
of claims specially excepted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill—rates and taxes, compensa- 
tion for personal injuries, and for loss and 
damage to property in transitu, and chief 
rents recoverable by distress. The mea- 
sure had been submitted to and approved by 
the highest authorities of the London and 
North Western, the Midland, the South 
Eastern, and other railway companies, and 
also toa noble Lord in ‘‘another place” who 
had given railway questions his especial 
attention in Parliament, and who considered 
the measure well worthy the attention of 
the House, and that its principle was sound. 
He denied that he had introduced the Bill 
because he was connected with certain 
railways, and was anxious to get them out 
of their difficulties. In point of fact, the 
capital of the whole of the railway com- 
panies in difficulties did not amount to more 
than £24,000,000, and the debentures to 
£6,600,000, or about 43 per cent of tho 
whole capital so invested; and if they ex- 
cepted the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
which had introduced a special Bill of its 
own, the proportion of the capital of rail- 
ways in difficulty would be reduced to 1} 
per cent of the whole. In reference to 
the complaint that the established railway 
companies had laid out more capital thau 
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they ought to have done, he would simply 
observe that the returns to the twelve prin- 
cipal railway companies on the increased 
capital laid out during six years past 
amounted to no less than 6] per cent per 
annum, which he contended was a perfect 
justification on their part. He thought 
that, considering the class of people who 
held railway debentures, and the alarm felt 
by them on the subject, the House ought 
to support a measure which would put this 
class of security, good as even at present 
in most cases it was, on a footing of un- 
deniable and unchallengable security and 
safety. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Watkin.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY pointed out that the 
third clause of the Bill gave debenture- 
holders an unwarrantable advantage over 
all other creditors of a railway company, 
with the single exception of the tax- 
gatherer. He could imagine the case of a 
contractor engaged in constructing a line 
and desiring payment when the line was 
finished, but if the railway company had 
issued debentures the contractor would be 
unable to put in an execution for payment. 


The contractor for casual repairs, too, 
would be in the same predicament under 


similar circumstances. Instead, then, of 
calling the measure a Railway Debenture 
Holders’ Bill, he thought it would be 
more properly described by the title Rail- 
way Companies Creditors’ Defiance Bill. 
Hitherto the Legislature had endeavoured 
to protect such of the public as were credi- 
tors against railway companies, but this 
Bill proposed to remove such protection 
and nullify all past legislation in this 
respect. 

Mr. AYRTON pointed out that passing 
the Bill in its present state would be at- 
tended with several peculiar consequences. 
He regretted that the Law Officers of the 
Crown were not present to give the House 
the benefit of their experience in consider- 
ing this complicated legal question. There 
was no misapprehension on the part of 
Parliament in its railway legislation. It 
was competent to make a permanent mort- 
gage of landed estate, and a railway was 
landed estate earning money by tolls, which 
afforded the permanent security when a 
mortgage was made. But one could not 
well mortgage permanently a fluctuating 
property. The Bill proposed to add to the 
legal mortgage of the land estate all the 
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personal property that might happen to be 
upon it, but if the change were adopted a 
railway company would not be able to deal 
with property with a view of taking it off 
the land. The effect of this would be to 
place railways in a position of great em- 
barrassment, for that would destroy their 
credit. He hoped the President of the 
Board of Trade would consider this Bill on 
the part of the public, and that the Law 
Officers would take care that it should 
have a due regard to the protection of the 
public interests. He hoped it would be 
understood that the House in reading the 
Bill a second time did not thereby assent 
to the principle of the Bill, but only read 
it a second time as a matter of form, as 
they were not yet sufficiently advised as to 
the measure. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS admitted 
that the Bill as it at present stood was 
crude, but in the interest of capitalists 
and others who had invested their money 
in railways as well as in the interests of the 
travelling public, he assented to the prin- 
ciple that the plant ought nat to be re- 
moved. The credit of the company would 
be best maintained, and the convenience of 
the public insured, by keeping the rolling 
stock upon the line, and that was the best 
security for the debenture-holders, who 
were the first mortgagees. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought the 
thanks of the House were due to the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Watkin) for 
introducing the Bill, and on the under- 
standing that it was to go to a Select 
Committee, and that they were not pledged 
to any of its details, he hoped the House 
would pass the second reading. The hon. 
Member was not quite accurate, he thought, 
in some of his statements. It was true 
that at present a debenture-holder could 
only come in, as such, through a receiver, 
but, as a creditor of the company for the 
amount represented by his bond, he could 
get judgment and seize the rolling-stock. 
The general principle the hon. Member had 
laid down was a sound one—namely, that it 
was very much against the publie conveni- 
ence that the rolling-stock of the company 
should be liable, as now, to be taken in 
execution by individual creditors, whether 
for works, supplies, or debentures, thereby 
destroying the reasonable security of the 
debenture-holder, who was the first cre- 
ditor. But the great cause of all the mis- 
chief about railway securities was the 
legislation of Parliament itself. We had 
merely copied the provisions of the old 
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Canal Bills, without noticing the difference 
between the securities they issued and 
those of railways ; and without weighing 
the consequence of so large an amount of 
permanent works being provided by a float- 
ing instead of a fixed debt. Under Canal 
Bills the loans raised were precisely like 
mortgages of any other landed estates, and 
were usually for seven or fourteen years, 
and the total amount was small. Under 
Railway Bills altogether £120,000,000 
had been taken from the floating capital 
of the country under much shorter dated 
securities, which were not mortgages in 
the usual sense, and could not even be held 
by many trustees. The result of this had 
been that in times of pressure, and when 
doubts arose as to the security of deben- 
tures, large claims were made upon the 
companies on account of these loans, and 
though they might be in a solvent condi- 
tion, they were placed in considerable finan- 
cial embarrassment. France had adopted a 
much wiser course in this respect, making 
the loan capital of its railways raised for 
very long terms, and redeemable by a 
sinking fund. He thought that the great 
mistake had been to prescribe in what 
way companies should raise their money. 
We had laid down rules derived from 
the obsolete legislation of last century ; 
whereas, if our railway companies had 
been allowed to raise their capital as they 
chose under the provisions of the Joint 
Stock Acts much of the present difficulty 
might have been obviated; at least, no 
one would have been responsible for 
it but themselves. One great source of 
mischief was that railway companies which 
had found themselves in an unsatisfac- 
tory position in raising their capital had, 
as it was called, “financed” their in- 
come, and attempted to apply their cur- 
rent income to capital charges; and he 
would suggest whether it might not be de- 
sirable in some way to compel railway 
companies in future to keep their capital 
and income monies separate. In recent 
debates much had been said about the de- 
fective accounts of great national estab- 
lishments, and he could not help now 
observing it might also be found that there 
were weak points in the accounts of great 
railway companies. 

Mr. LAING, as the Bill was to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, wished merely 
to confirm what had been said as to the 
extent to which Parliament was responsible 
for the state of things which had arisen 
with reference to railway debentures, The 
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present difficulty was mainly owing to a 
mistaken view taken by Parliament origin- 
ally on the introduction of railways, as to 
the nature of railway property. It then 
thought that a railway, like a canal or 
a turnpike road, was to be open to all 
the world; that the company was not 
to have a monopoly of the carrying 
business, but that everybody might bring 
their own engines and carriages on to 
the line, and run them along it, on con- 
dition that they paid the company cer- 
tain tolls for the privilege. The Legisla- 
ture gave in that case on the tolls what it 
then considered to be as good security as 
a mortgage on a landed estate. That 
view had since, however, turned out to 
be entirely erroneous, and he had no hesi- 
tation in stating that, if the present state 
of things had been known to Parliament 
when it originally dealt with the subject, 
the mortgages in question would have 
been made to cover not only the line of 
railway and the tolls, but also the rolling: 
stock. The cardinal policy of Parliament, 
indeed, he thought, had been to make the 
debenture capital of railways a secure 
investment, because it went out of its way 
to impose restrictions on the amount of 
such capital which could be raised. Tle 
could also corroborate the statement that 
the other restrictions which had been im- 
posed on railway companies in the issue 
of debentures furnished the main reason 
why the Continental system—which would 
have placed the debenture-debt on & much 
sounder footing—had not been adopted ia 
this country. That system consisted in 
issuing debentures at long dates with a 
sinking fund to redeem them, and it was 
a mode of proceeding which was the safest 
for all the parties concerned. It was 
a mode of proceeding, however, which lc- 
gislation in this country prevented, and we 
therefore stood in the position of having 
£120,000,000 of property which had 
been held out by Parliament as being a 
security in which trust funds might be 
invested, while it now, after the lapse of 
several years, appeared that the legal effect 
of that security was not what Parliament 
had contemplated. Such was the pass to 
which things had been brought by an un- 
expected legal decision, and it was, he 
thought, but a simple matter of good faith 
that all parties should be placed in the 
position in which they believed they stood 
when the money was advanced. To the 
fact that the recent decision, however good 
it might be in point of law, was totally 
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unexpected he could bear the strongest | view of the law which was there laid 


testimony, but the question was one in 
dealing with which the public interests 
must be looked to, and their interest, he 
maintained, clearly demanded that a rail- 
way should by no possibility be shut up 
by the severance from it of the rolling- 
stock. That principle the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had very properly laid down a 
few evenings before, and if the rolling- 
stock and the line were to go together 
it would be equally for the advantage of 
the public and the debenture-holders. The 
only question then would be how the com- 
paratively small class of other creditors 
was to be provided for ? Tradesmen’s bills 
for curreut expenses ought uever, he con- 
tended, to be allowed to exceed two or three 
months’ earnings of a railway, and it would, 
he thought, be bad policy to declare that 
£120,000,000 of property should be kept 
in jeopardy because some persons, with due 
warning and with their eyes open, chose 
to go beyond the legitimate credit of a 
company for its current expenses. That, 


however, was a point which might be con- 
sidered in Committee, and it would, no doubt, 
be deemed right that those creditors also 


should be duly protected. He looked upon 
it as impossible, he might add, to overrate 
the importance of such a Bill as that 
before the House, because when interest 
to the amount of 4 or 1 per cent higher 
than qught to be paid according to the 
natural state of the money-market was 
charged on the large sum involved in de- 
bentures, it became of the utmost conse- 
quence to take care that railways which 
were now solvent might not fall into a 
position of insolvency. He hoped that the 
House would, under the circumstances, 
not hesitate to agree to the second reading 
of the Bill, and that it would without delay 
be referred toa Select Committee. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought the discussion in which the 
House was engaged a very useful one, and 
expressed himself as perfectly convinced 
that hon. Members would act wisely in fol- 
lowing the advice with respect to the pass- 
ing of the Bill which had just been given. 
He should not, he might add, attempt to 
argue with h's hon. Friend (Mr. Laing) as 
to how far everybody had been taken by 
surprise by the recent decision to which 
he had adverted. He might, however, 
state that he had heard in several quarters 
that persons who had paid attention to 
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down. There was little doubt, at the 
same time, that it was not in accordance 
with the popular impression, and he quite 
concurred with his hon. Friend in thinking 
that Parliament should support, as far as 
lay in its power, the credit of the great 
security which he mentioned. It was, in 
fact, impossible to overrate its importance, 
and he must express his sincere regret if 
he had said anything which would give 
rise to the impression that he held a con- 
trary opinion. He could not, however, 
see that he had uttered a syllable or in- 
serted a single provision in the Bill which 
was calculated to have that effect. He at 
the same time fully admitted that in a case 
like the present it was extremely difficult 
to control, or even to reason with, a feeling 
of panic, and that it was highly necessary 
that hon. Members should be very careful 
as to anything which might fall from them, 
or any course which they mizht take, 
affecting, or appearing to affect, the se- 
curity of the debenture-holders. It was 
a sense of that responsibility which chiefly 
prompted him to agree to the course 
proposed of reading the Bill « second time 
and then referring it to a Select Com- 
mittee. He thought it was of the utmost 
importance that the House should assert 
the principle laid down in the Bill—that 
rolling-stock should not be separated from 
the line—and he could not help feeling that 
in the present feverish state of the public 
mind in some quarters any attempt to op- 
pose a measure of the kind might conduce 
to the spread of panic, aud to create the 
impression that Parliament was not anxious 
to do everything it could to strengthen the 
position of debenture-holders. He thought, 
however, that they ought to legislate upon 
a subject of such delicacy with great care, 
and not to allow a Bill dealing only with 
one point to pass, under the impression 
that so crude a measure dealt with the 
whole question. He felt that he ought to 
inform the House of the views of the 
Government upon the subject. From the 
end of last Session, when the question 
was mooted in various forms in both 
Houses of Parliament, it was evident that 
the time was coming when some legislation 
must take place on the subject, with a 
view to the proper ascertainment of priori- 
ties amongst different classes of people 
interested. The chief point was to pre- 
vent any one class of creditors from in- 


|juring the public, and others who were 


the subject were quite prepared for the | interested in the property, by seizing the 
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rolling-stock, and so stopping the work- 
ing of the line. It was to prevent such 
an injury being committed that a noble 
Lord, who had already been referred to, 
introduced last year a Bill into the other 
House to prevent the seizure of rolling- 
stock. That Bill did not come down to 
this House. When the present Session 
opened, it appeared to the Government 
that it would be better to delay any pro- 
posals which they might think fit to make 
until they had seen the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Railways, 
the more so as there seemed to be no 
immediate necessity for legislation, be- 
cause, as the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Watkin) had said, the de- 
bentures upon which the payment of 
interest had been suspended were insig- 
nificantly small, and it appeared impos- 
sible that the failure of so small a pena 
tion, especially as the causes of the failure 
were so manifest, should in any way affect 
the debenture-holders generally. With re- 


gard to another question—that of providing 
proper machinery for winding-up compa- 
nics when in a state of insolvency—the Go- 
vernment thought that immediate legisla- 
tion was requisite, and he (Sir Stafford 


Northcote) had accordingly, a short time 
before, introduced a measure, the second 
reading of which had been postponed for 
a few days ; but that measure had refer- 
ence only to the case of railway companies 
which were unable to satisfy the holders of 
debentures. He was extremely sorry if, 
through any inadvertence on his part, 
he had done or said anything tending 
to alarm the holders of debentures. He 
could only assure the hon. Member that it 
was unintentional. He had postponed the 
second reading of the Bill in order that 
there might be the more time to consider 
the matter carefully, and to consult some 
Members who were interested in the ma- 
nagement of railways, and he had every 
confident expectation that after the mat- 
ters had been fully considered some ar- 
rangement might be arrived at by which 
that Bill or some other like it might be 
advantageously adopted. What we had 
to do was to prevent the stoppage of the 
traffic, and at the same time to secure the 
rights of all the creditors; for, though the 
debenture-holders formed a very important 
class, there were other classes of creditors 
whose claims had also to be considered. 
Upon such distinctions the Bill before the 
House did not, he thought, even attempt 
to touch. It might perhaps be decided in 
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the Committee that it would be better to 
pass a Bill dealing with one class first and 
another afterwards; but, at all events, 
the Government thought, when they came 
to look into the Bill laid upon the table by 
the hon. Member, that it was not one 
which in its present condition could be 
advantageously discussed by the House, 
and that it would be far better to refer 
it to a Select Committee, by whom all its 
details would be carefully considered. In 
answer to an observation made by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton), in reference to the absence of 
the Law Advisers of the Crown, he might 
mention that the Attorney General, who 
was unavoidably absent, thoroughly con- 
curred in the proposal, and had, more- 
over, expressed his perfect willingness to 
serve on any Committee that might be 
appointed. He (the Attorney General) 
thought it better that the whole ques- 
tion should be calmly and quietly consi- 
dered in a Committee, and under the cir- 
cumstances it was not necessary to de- 
tain him in the House at great personal 
inconvenience. He would be ready to 
co-operate with the bon. Member in his 
main object—namely, the keeping the line 
in work, and giving as good a security as 
possible to the debenture-holders. They 
ought, too, as far as possible, to consider 
whether the debenture-holder could not be 
protected from the carelessness of the di- 
rectors themselves, for the want of con- 
fidence felt by the debenture-holders at 
the present time might possibly be attri- 
butable to other causes than the recent 
judgment of Lord Justice Cairns, or the 
speech which he himself had been unfor- 
tunate enough to make. He thought it 
might be desirable to consider all these 
matters in Committee. Personally, he 
should like to have awaited the Report of 
the Royal Commission ; but that Report 
would, no doubt, be soon issued, and it 
was possible that some Member of that 
Commission might be willing to serve on 
the Committee. Whether that were so or 
not, they would, no doubt, receive from 
the Members of that Commission every 
assistance in coming to a decision ; and he 
could only say that the Government them- 
selves were most anxious to co-operate in 
promoting any measure which would be 
likely to secure the desired effect. 

Mr. WATKIN would only.say, in ex- 
planation, that the reason why he did not 
include in the Bill some power of regis- 
tration was because he did not wish to 
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interfere with any measure which was 
likely to be brought in by the Government. 
Motion agreed to. 


Ter Royal Highness 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on February 25, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows:—Sir Strarrorp Norrucore, 
Mr. Atrorney Generat, Mr. Muitner Gipson, 
Mr. Larne, Mr. Tuomas Bartye, Mr. Krrxman D. 
Tlopeson, Mr. Graves, Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. 
Coxeriper, Mr. Arrtox, Mr. Scourrretp, Sir 
Freperick Hevrears, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Goupner, 
and Mr. Warxrn :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


CHURCH RATES REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Hussarp, Bill for the Regu- 
lation of Church Rates, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. [[upparp and Mr. Beresrorp Hore. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 


LONDON COAL AND WINE DUTIES CON- 
TINUANCE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for further continuing and appropriating the 
London Coal and Wine Duties. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopsox, Lord Joun Manners, 
and Mr. Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


LYON KING OF ARMS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Grauam Monrcomery, Bill 
to regulate the Court and Office of the Lyon King 
of Arms in Scotland, and the emoluments of the 
Officers of the same, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Granam Montcomery, Mr. Secretary 
Watpote, and Mr, Hunt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 22, 1867. 


MINUTES.j—Sat First in Parliament — The | 


Duke of Brandon after the Death of his Father. 


Pusuic Burs—First Reading—Tenure of Land | 


(Ireland) (23). 
Committee—British North America (9). 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it 


will not be necessary for me to say more ' 


Mr. Watkin 
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than a very few words in introducing 
the Motion of which I have given notice ; 
for Iam sure your Lordships need no in- 
ducement to adopt an Address to the Queen 
on the occasion of the happy confinement 
of the Princess of Wales, and the birth of 
a Princess. All who have the honour of 
knowing Her Majesty personally are aware 
that there is no stronger characteristic of 
Her Majesty than the deep affection she 
entertains for every member of Her family ; 
and every addition to it is an event of the 
greatest interest to Her. I am also sure 
that anything which so much interests Her 
Majesty cannot but be deeply interesting to 
all who have the happiness of living under 
the sway of a Sovereign who, in the discharge 
of Her duty has excited and merited the 
devoted loyalty of Her subjects, and who, 
from Her personal character, has strength- 
ened in no slight degree the institutions of 
this country. On the present occasion 
there is ground for a more than ordinary 
feeling of satisfaction, because the confine- 
ment of the Princess of Wales and the birth 
of a Princess have taken place under cir- 
cumstances which led to no unreasonable 
anxiety and apprehension, though happily 
all apprehension has been dissipated by the 
event. The manner in which the Princess 
of Wales has conducted herself ever since 
she placed her foot on these shores has 
been such as to endear her to every person 
in the realm. I am sure your Lordships 
will join with me in an expression of satis- 
faction on the fact that the Princess of 
Wales has safely passed through her 
painful crisis, and in congratulating [er 
Majesty on the accession of another 
Princess. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented | 
to Her Majesty, to congratulate Her Majesty on 
The Princess of Wales having happily given birth 
to a Princess, and to assure Her —— of the 
deep Interest felt by the House of Lords in all 
that concerns the domestic Happiness of Her 
Majesty and Her Family.—( The Earl of Derby.) 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, we are 
all ready to congratulate Her Majesty on 
the birth of the-Prineess. I need not, 
therefore, say more than that I gladly 
second the Motion. 


Agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente, and the 
said Address Ordered to be presented to 
Her Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves, 
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TENURE OF LAND (IRELAND) BILL. 
PRESENTED, FIRST READING, 


Toe Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in calling the attention of their Lordships 
to the question of Land Tenure in Ireland, 
and presenting a Bill on the subject, said, 
the measure was only a repetition of one 
which he brought forward last year. He 
regretted to say that the lapse of time had 
not at all diminished the difficulty or the 
importance of the question. It might be 
considered presumption in him to tender 
fresh legislative proposals at that moment, 
bearing in mind that there were already 
on the table of the House of Commons 
four Bills relating to the question of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland; but he did 
not think there was anything in those mea- 
sures, so far as their nature had yet tran- 
spired, which need prevent their Lordships 
from examining the land question as a 
whole for themselves. What he was about 
to propose in no way entered into compe- 
tition with the Government Bill which re- 
lated exclusively to the question of com- 
pensation for improvements made by the 
tenants. That subject was of great interest 
in itself, and was one that it was extremely 
important to deal with, because it had been 
made the pretext for the most absurd propo- 
sitions and the most ridiculous claims. But 
the Bill he was about to introduce related 
to the larger question of the tenure of 
land. He need not enlarge upon the gene- 
ral subject, for it had been very ably dis- 
eussed during the recess by a noble Friend 
of his (Lord Dufferin), a Member of that 
House, who in his letters had thoroughly 
investigated and explained it; by Lord 
Rosse, also, in a pamphlet familiar, he 
hoped, to the majority of their Lord- 
ships; and in another pamphlet by the 
noble Viscount on the cross-benches (Vis- 
count Lifford.) The literature of the 
question had also received additions from 
various writers and speakers. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulties in the way of legisla- 
tion had not been diminished by all this 
discussion, nor were they at all likely to 
diminish unless their Lordships determined 
to adopt and adhere to sound principles. 
Although, as he had said, this question 
required further investigation, he was 
bound to say he believed there was nothing 
in the agricultural condition of Ireland at 
the present moment or in the relations exist- 
ing between landlord and tenant of a very 
unsatisfactory character. On the contrary, 
at that moment, in spite of the Fenian rising 
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and agitation, there was nothing to show 
that the relations existing between landlord 
and tenant were in general otherwise than 
cordial and satisfactory. He said that ad- 
visedly, referring to the tenant farmers 
of Ireland ; and he might add that the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer generally 
in the country was greatly improved. The 
landlords received their rents easily, and 
the farmers had been obtaining recently 
large profits in the legitimate and honour- 
able course of business. They hold their 
land at fair and equitable rents, and were 
able to cultivate their holdings at a fair 
and reasonable profit. This condition of 
prosperity was shown in some degree by 
the reports of the principal railways in 
Ireland. The improved condition of the 
country was strikingly evidenced by the 
last report of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company, in which a 
most satisfactory account was given of the 
business of the railway during the past 
year. With the exception of sheep, it 
appeared that the traffic in every kind of 
agricultural produce had increased. The 
goods traffic had likewise increased. He 
attached much importance to that fact, 
because it was well known that many of 
the towns in the interior of Ireland had 
suffered materially in their trade from the 
continuous emigration that had been going 
on. There could be no doubt that those of 
the population that had remained at home 
must have considerably improved in their 
condition, and that their powers of con- 
sumption had become much greater, All 
those facts went to show that the general 
prosperity of the country had improved, 
although he was sorry to say that it had not 
kept pace with that of the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. He was not, however, 
one of those who maintained that nothing 
was wanted, He thought that the condi- 
tion of Ireland demanded the immediate 
attention of the Government and Parlia- 
ment, as the sources of the country could 
be much more extensively developed than 
they had been up to the present time. 
That prosperity had increased should exist 
in despite of the political agitation of the 
country showed that there could not exist 
between landlord and tenant that amount 
of distrust and rancour that was alleged; but 
there undoubtedly did exist a state of law 
on the relations between them which gave 
facilities for oppression on one side, and 
fraud on the other, which required to be 
remedied by judicious legislation. He had 
invited their Lordships’ attention last year 
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to this subject, and he still thought there 
could be no doubt of the fact that the law 


relating to the tenure of land in Ireland | 


required much amendment. The people 
of Ireland had traditional notions of con- 
fiscation which it was very desirable to put 


an end to; and he was sorry to say that | 


these notions* had to some extent been 
fostered by language which had been held 
in Parliament. The Fenian conspiracy 
was based upon the proposition that there 
should ‘be a re-distribution of land; but 
when it came out that the land was to be 
distributed amongst those who came to take 
possession of the country, many who had 
been deluded returned to their senses, and 
he believed that there was not a single man 
of any property who wished to see the Fenian 
conspiracy succeed. Upon this subject he 
must allude to a letter which had appeared 
in the newspapers with the signature ‘‘ John 
Bright,” which he hoped was not that of 
a Member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, for a more reprehensible document he 
had never read. It represented that if the 
Irish people were not restrained by British 
soldiers, they would exterminate the landed 


proprietary. A more untrue representa. | 
| or roguery on the other. 


tion had never been made, for the landlords 
of Ireland were on as good terms with 


their people as were any other employers 
of labour in any part of the United King- 


dom. From Mr. Bright, the Member of 
Parliament, a suggestion had emanated 
that the State should buy up large estates 
from owners who were absentees, and dis- 
tribute them among the oceupiers at 
fair prices. Without entering upon a 
detailed discussion of the subject, was 
it not plain that such a scheme was 
utterly wild and nonsensical? Was there 
a single principle of political economy or 
of any other science to recommend the 
proposition? Other suggestions of various 
kinds were not wanting, but they all fa- 
voured the taking of land out of the hands 
of the only persons in Ireland with means 
adequate for its improvement, and trans- 
ferring it virtually to a new race of com- 
paratively pauper proprietors. Was it not 
absurd to say that tenants who were so 
poorly off that they could not pay their 
rents, were to buy their landlords’ estates ? 


But however absurd these notions were, | 


they had their effect in Ireland. Another 
proposal was, that every man in Ireland 
should be authorized by statute to hold his 
land on a sixty-three years’ lease ; another 
fixed on twenty-one years as the proper 
period. What the gentlemen who made 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{LORDS} 
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such suggestions would practically achieve, 
if successful in their views, would be 
a revival of the old feudal system, under 
which land was sought to be rendered 
inalienable. With regard to compensa- 
tion, he had never heard any landlord, 
great or small, in Ireland, or any man of 
common sense, object to give full compen- 
sation to a tenant for all real and reason- 
able improvements effected by him upon 
the land. It was not true to say that out- 
going tenants in Ireland received no com- 
pensation for their outlay, for in nine cases 
out of ten there was compensation, and in 
cases where there was none, it generally 
happened that the tenants were in debt for 
rent, and had ruined the farms. The Bill 
which he proposed to introduce, and by 
which he sought to remedy some of the 
defects of the existing law, contained thirty- 
one clauses and some schedules, and it 
was based upon the great principle that 
everything was to be done by voluntary 
contracts between landlord and tenant. 
There were bad tenants in Ireland as well 
as bad landlords, and no Act bearing upon 


the subject of compensation and tenure 


could abolish extortion on the one hand, 
The Bill which 
had been brought in by the late Govern- 
ment during the previous Session had 
been much praised by those who pro- 
fessed to be the friends of the tenants, 
although he must say he had some doubt 
about that profession ; but, as a proof of 
the real value of the Bill, he might mention 
that a large meeting of tenant farmers in 
the county of Cork had condemned the 
measure as utterly worthless ; while land- 
lords universally reprobated it. Even by 
those who approved it, it was looked upon 
solely in the light of an instalment, and 
not by any means as a settlement of the 
question. 


A Bill to simplify the Law of Tenure in 
Ireland—presented by The Marquess of 
CLANRICARDE. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 1*.” 
—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Lorpv MEREDYTH said, that he had 
so recently acquired a seat in their Lord- 
ships’ House that he should not have ven- 
tured to address them upon the present 
occasion unless he had been pointedly re- 
ferred to by the noble Marquess. He 
would remind their Lordships that the first 
attempt was made to settle this question 
twenty years ago, and yet that now they 
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were no nearer than ever to a settlement. 
He was therefore inclined to think that 
we had been proceeding on a wrong basis, 
attempting to do between man and man 
that which they ought to do for themselves, 
stepping in between the landlord and tenant 
to make a bargain which could not be 
settled satisfactorily by any but the parties 
concerned. Only one Bill had passed 
for regulating this question within twenty 
years, and that Bill had become a nullity. 
Having failed so often, let them try now to 
adopt some measure founded on sound and 
simple principles. Many people regarded 
emigration as the great curse of Ireland, 
but he recollected that at the time of the 
Irish famine, when he had the honour of 
holding the office of Secretary for Ireland, 
the greatest pressure was put upon the 
Government to compel them to assist emi- 
gration, which was then believed by the 
best friends of the Irish tenants to be the 
great panacea for the misery existing in 
that country. Emigration had been greatly 
increased by a law passed in 1843, rather 
with the intention of retarding it, which 
imposed upon the Irish landlords the pay- 
ment of all rates on holdings under the 
value of £4 per annum. The result of 


that measure was that in many districts of 


Ireland, the landlords, while receiving no 
rent whatever, were called upon to pay 
heavy rates for the maintenance of their 
poor tenants. In what did the evils of 
emigration consist? Was not the position 
of the poorer classes of Ireland greatly 
improved by their emigrating to lands, 
where, he rejoiced to think, numbers of 
them were now living in comfort and in 
happiness ? In his opinion every attempt 
to interfere by legislation between parties 
to a simple contract must end in total 
failure. The last Bill on this subject in- 
troduced by the late Government was not 
now before their Lordships, and therefore 
he need not enter into its details ; but it 
contained provisions which would never 
have been sanctioned by their Lordships, 
and which would have proved detrimental 
and injurious to the very elasses for whose 
benefit the Bill had been introduced. The 
Bill on the same subject, now before the 
other House, he was afraid, would disap- 
point those who were anxious to see this 
important question settled. The Bill now 
before their Lordships provided a simple 
system of voluntary contracts between 
landlord and tenant, and to codify and 
simplify the whole of this branch of the 
law. Ie believed that if the Bill were 
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passed it would confer a great and lasting 
benefit upon the people of Ireland, and 
therefore he trusted that their Lordships 
would permit it to be read a first time. 
Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, his 
noble Friend who had just addressed their 
Lordships (Lord Meredyth) had spoken on 
this subject with that authority which at- 
tached to one who was himself an Irish 
landlord, and who had great experience in 
the conduct of Irish affairs, having held 
for a considerable time the post of Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. His noble 
Friend had alluded to the measure brought 
in by the Government last year in terms so 
coudemnatory that, although not inclined 
to trouble their Lordships by discussing 
the details of a measure not now before 
Parliament, he hoped to be excused if he 
made a few remarks on the question. His 
noble Friend who introduced the subject 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) began by 
stating that he entirely admitted it was 
desirable there should be some distinct 
provision made, by which a tenant who 
had improved his land should recover com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. 
He apprehended that principle was so 
generally admitted, both in and out of 
Parliament, that it had become almost a 
necessity to endeavour to devise some mea- 
sure by which that justice might be secured 
tothe tenant. His noble Friend behind him 
(Lord Meredyth) very naturally, dispirited 
at the want of suceess which had attended 
so many attempts, and despairing of effec- 
tually dealing with the subject, fell back 
on a measure which he himself had pre- 
pared to facilitate contracts between land- 
lord and tenant. Now he (the Earl of 
Kimberley) did not so entirely despair of 
success ; and he was glad to see that the 
Government had endeavoured to produce 
a measure which might satisfy the just 
desire of tenants for more satisfactory re- 
lations with their landlords. He should 
be the last person, knowing the great 
difficulties of the question, to endeavour 
to prejudice their Lordships against any 
measure introduced by any one, and no 
doubt the measure of the Government, if 
it reached that House, would deserve 
careful and considerate discussion ; but 
before he said anything on that Bill ho 
would say a word or two in regard to the 
measure of last year. It was assumed 
that that measure was a violent interfer- 
ence with the rights of ownership ; that 
it gave the tenant a share in the ownership 
of the land—the noble Lord said it almost 
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confiscated part of the land and transferred | 
it to the tenant. He entirely denied that 
this was a just description of the measure. 
In no sense of the word was it an inter- 
ference with the rights of the owner—if 
it had done so he would not have had 
anything to do with it. Although that 
Bill endeavoured to procure for the tenant 
compensation for improvements—although 
it endeavoured to establish a presumption 
of law different from that which now ex- 
isted — namely, that in future the law 
should presume that the tenant had a 
right to compensation for improvements 
unless the owner could establish the con- 
trary —still it allowed the landlord to 
prevent any claim by restraining the 
tenant from making any particular im- 
provement, The clause in the Bill was 
found fault with because it was not suffi- 
ciently explicit ; but the intention of the 
framers was that this provision would en- 
able the landlord to restrain his tenant 
from making any specific improvements 
against his wishes, and if he refused his 
assent the tenant would not acquire under 
the Bill a right to compensation. That 
was clearly a very necessary provision ; 
for instance, there might be a claim for 
such an improvement as building a house, 
which might involve a very great hardship, 
the land not being fit for such a purpose. 
The Bill distinctly reserved the fundamen- 
tal right of the owner to deal with his 
own land ; but it gave the tenant the right 
which he had in equity to obtain compen- 
sation for improvements, unless there was 
a contract to the contrary. This was the 
usual practice of prescription as recognised 
by the law. There was nothing unjust or 
unfair, no invasion of the right of owner- 
ship in it. No doubt there were details in 
the measure which would have required 
careful consideration, and probably would 
have received considerable amendment. 
But if they fell back on such a measure 
as that introduced by the noble Marquess, 
merely for facilitating contracts between 
landlords and tenants, it would not, he 
feared, give satisfaction to the tenantry 
of Ireland. He admitted that the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant were 
improved, that agrarian crime had remark- 


{LORDS} 





ably diminished, and that agricultural 
prosperity had advanced in Ireland, attri- | 
butable to a variety of circumstances ; 
but that was the very time when they 
ought to legislate upon this subject, instead | 
of waiting till compulsion was put upon | 
them, and they had to legislate during a) 


The Eart of Kimberley 
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crisis. This was a moment when tenants 
might be ready to lay out considerable 
sums in improvements, and to encourage 
them it was necessary to give them, in 
ease they should be called upon to leave 
their farms, the assurance of a right to 
compensation for unexhausted improve. 
ments. As regarded the measure intro- 
duced by the Government, though he would 
not discuss its various provisions, as it was 
not yet before them, he could not help 
expressing a doubt respecting a measure 
which threatened to have the effect of 
placing all the small tenants in Ireland in 
something like a position of dependence 
upon the Treasury of the United Kingdom, 
He did not object to the principle of 
giving Imperial assistance further, if that 
assistance were accompanied by safe- 
guards as to the application of the advan- 
ces. That might be a mode of settling 
the question; but he doubted whether 
it would be safe or convenient to make 
advances to tenants. He would rather 
look to the owners themselves, as being 
able to afford a better security for re-pay- 
ment. He did not wish now to express 
any decided opinion on the measure of the 
Government, which ought to be fully dis- 
cussed, and he hoped that if the Bill 
reached their Lordships it would be dis- 
cussed in a calm and temperate spirit. The 
present discussion would not be without 
value if it gave an assurance that any 
measure honestly brought forward would 
meet with a favourable reception at their 
Lordships’ hands. 

Lorp DUNSANY feared that, between 
the expectations of Irish tenants as to 
what legislation would be on this subject, 
and any measure likely to pass this 
House, there was as great a difference as 
between a hungry man’s dream and auo- 
ther man’s dinner. The sort of legislative 
enactment which was spoken of in Parlia- 
ment would in Ireland be regarded as of no 
value at all, and if the effect of the present 
discussion should be to dispel the delusions 
of the Irish peasantry on this subject, the 
discussion would have proved beneficial. 
He trusted that the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government would make an autho- 
ritative declaration to the effect that, anx- 
ious as Parliament might be to pass some 
satisfactory measure, no enactment was 
likely to be adopted bearing the smallest 
resemblance to that which the agricultural 
classes in Ireland were taught to look for 
from the propounders of revolutionary doc- 
trines. If the effect of this discussion 
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should be to open the eyes of the agricul- 
tural classes in Ireland to the difference 
between the legislation which might pass 
and the wild notions which they entertained, 
it would have been very useful. The legis- 
lation to which those classes looked forward 
was revolutionary, and resembled an agra- 
rian law, and if carried out in Ireland could 
not be refused in England and Scotland. 
He had a pamphlet in his hand written by 
a lawyer—not an obscure, briefless bar- 
rister, but a Queen’s Counsel, and one who 
had been a Member of the other House of 
Parliament (Mr. Isaac Butt). In that 
pamphlet it was observed that if the Irish 
people resolved to declare their deter- 
mination to have fixity of tenure for the 
occupiers of the soil, three years would 
not pass before a measure for that pur- 
pose would become law. The pamphlet 
was accompanied by the draft of a Bill. 
The preamble stated that it was desir- 
able to convert short and uncertain te- 
nures into long tenures for terms of years. 
No doubt it was. It might be desirable 
when you had taken your house for six 
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the noble Marquess who had introduced the 
Bill, and so well supported by his noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Meredyth), the 
speech of his noble Friend would have sup- 
plied him with one than which nothing could 
be more to the purpose. His noble Friend 
had endeavoured to defend the Bill of the 
late Government from the charge that it was 
an invasion of the landlord’s rights; but 
he had only attempted to rebut that charge 
by showing that the rights which were con- 
ferred by it on the tenants were accom- 
panied by safeguards for the landlords, 
which, in his opinion, must have tended to 
embroil the landlord and the tenant, and 
to make the relations between these classes 
worse than ever. By the Bill of last year 
the late Government proposed to legis- 
late upon the principle of giving a claim 
for unexhausted improvements made by the 
tenant without any agreement with his 
If that principle was to be made 
applicable to everything which might be 
called improvements, one could easily see 
what extreme injustice might be done to 
the landlord. Things might be improve- 


months to convert your tenure into one | ments for the actual tenant, and yet be a 
for sixty-three years, or when you had | positive injury to the land if it were brought 
borrowed a horse to retain it for the term/into the market. Thus, if there were 
of its natural life. The draft Bill, more-| small farms of ten acres, a cabin on each 
over, went on to settle the rent to be paid | of them would perhaps be an improvement 
which was to be on the principle of the | for the occupying tenants, but it would be 
Poor Law valuation. Such was the way | a serious injury to the land at the expira- 
in which it was proposed to deal with pro- tion of such a tenancy. Then, if they 
perty in Ireland. Under these cireum- | guarded the landlord by giving him a veto 
stances, he trusted that their Lordships |on the improvements of the tenant, they 
would hear from the noble Earl at the | raised questions between the two parties as 
head of the Government, who was himself | to what should and what should not be re- 
a large Irish proprietor, an authoritative | garded as an improvement. These ques- 
declaration that no such revolutionary pro- | tions of compensation generally arose many 


posal as this was what was meant by the 
term the settlement of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant. It was a de- 
lusion to suppose that the tenants of Ireland 
were ardent improvers and the landlords 
were obstructives. In his neighbourhood 
nearly all the improvements were made 
by the landlords ; and the tenants were 
so ignorant of the advantage of drains as 
to laugh at their construction as the folly 
of rich men. There were, of course, im- 
proving tenants, but these were exceptions, 
and legislation based on the assumption 
that the tenants were the invariable im- 
provers would be a great mistake. 

Eart GREY said, he hoped his noble 
Friend the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(the Earl of Kimberley) would excuse him 
if he ventured to say that, had he wanted 
an argument for the principle laid down by 
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years after the improvements were made, 
and when, perhaps, one or both of the par- 
ties to the original letting were dead. He 
believed that by legislating on the principle 
of the Bill of last year they would create 
atill greater difficulties than those which un- 
happily prevailed at present in connection 
with the tenure of land in Ireland. There 
was another principle which if he correctly 
understood the Bill now proposed by his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
was that which he adopted, and it was 
simply this—to afford every possible faci- 
lity to landlords and tenants to make their 
own bargains between themselves, and to 
establish the practice that their agreements 
should be in writing, the terms to be plainly 
expressed, so that there should be no 
disputes thereafter. He believed that to 
be the best and simplest plan which could 
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be adopted. In his opinion the system 
which was desirable was not that the te- 
nants should have a claim for unexhausted 
improvements, but that they should have 
leases for such terms as would enable 
them to get the value of their improve- 
ments in the shape of occupation. The 
larger improvements, such as drainage, 
should be made by the landlord. The 
smaller improvements should be made by 
the tenants, on lease for a sufficient num- 
ber of years. That system was well known 
in the North of England, and also in Scot- 
land, where, under leases of nineteen and 
twenty-one years, the Lothians and both 
banks of the Tweed had been doubled and 
trebled in their productive power, and he 
had no doubt whatever that the introduc- 
tion of such a system into Ireland would 
conduce to the greatest amount of good. 
Tle objected, however, to claims for eom- 
pensation on an undefined agreement based 
upon an Act of Parliament, when such 
claims might be made perhaps thirty or 
forty years after the improvements had 
been effected. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he quite 
agreed with what had been said by his 
noble Friend who had just sat down (Earl 
Grey), that the object of the law ought to 
be to encourage the granting of leases ; 
but we know as a matter of fact that such 
was not the state of things in Ireland. 
Like his noble Friend the late Lord 
Lieutenant, he thought that the Bill 
brought in last year might have required 
amendment in its details, but it was based 
upon a sound principle, because, in changing 
the presumption of law, it would have put 
a stress and strain on the landlords to come 
to written agreements with their tenants. 
To do that was, he believed, perfectly con- 
sistent with a due regard to the rights of 
property. In the West of Scotland much 
good had resulted from the introduction of 
written agreements, and he thought that 
the same thing would follow from their 
adoption in Ireland. He was not in favour 
of giving any artificial encouragement to 
the letting of land in very small farms. 
He hoped that whenever this question came 
on for discussion in their Lordships’ House 
it would be dealt with without any party 
feeling. He trusted that it would be con- 
sidered with the view of doing what was 
best for the improvement of the tenantry of 
Ireland, and for placing on a more satis- 
factory footing the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in that country, without 
any political feeling whatever. 


Earl Grey 
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Viscount LIFFORD eae against 
any attempt to apply to Ireland principles 
which were not applied to England and 
Scotland. The Bill of the late Govern. 
ment would have had the effect of enabling 
tenants to make improvements in defiance 
of their landlords, and this principle was 
not to be defended. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
words in the 29th clause of the Bill of last 
year might not have been sufficiently ex- 
plicit, but the intention had been that if the 
landlord expressly declared that the tenant 
should not build a house, the tenant, if he 
did build, should not be entitled to com. 
pensation. 

Viscount LIFFORD replied that such 
might have been the intention, but it cer- 
tainly was not the reading of the clause. 


Motion agreed tu: Bill read 1*, and to 
be printed. (No. 23.) 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL—(No. 9.) 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 
COMMITTEE. _ : 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY pre- 
sented petitions from the Governors, Prin- 
cipal, and Fellows of the M‘Gill College, 
Montreal, from the Provincial Association 
of Protestant Teachers of Lower Canada, 
and others, directing attention to several 
provisions of the Bill and especially to the 
93rd clause, which in their operation they 
feared would have the effect of subjecting 
them to the will of those possessing the 
majority of the representation, and they 
desired the introduction of a clause into the 
Bill now before Parliament for their se- 
curity. The petitioners disclaimed all 
feelings of distrust or hostility to their 
Roman Catholic brethren, but they fore- 
saw difficulties likely to arise in the future 
history of the colony which they wished to 
obviate by timely legislation. The peti- 
tioners felt strongly on the point, as their 
petitions showed. At the same time, so 
sensible were they of the importance of 
passing this measure, that if ,the modifica- 
tions which they had suggested could not 
be accepted without endangering the mea- 
sure itself they would not insist on their 
demand. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
through the courtesy of the noble Earl who 
presented these petitions he had enjoyed a 
previous opportunity of learning their con- 
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tents ; in fact, they had been referred to'ment based on the petitions presented by 
him at the Colonial Office, and copies of his noble Friend, it would be difficult to 
them would be found in the official corre- | resist other Amendments of an analogous 
spondence. The petitioners he knew to character put forward by opposing in- 
be men of position and great respect- terests. In fact, only a few minutes before 
ability in the Lower Province, and it was he entered the House that day he had re- 
accordingly his duty to entertain with due ceived a paper setting forth the views of a 
eare and consideration the points which strong and very respectable Roman Catholic 
they urged. Having done so, he was minority, who feared that the 93rd clause 
bound to say that it was wholly impossible would not extend to them the protection 
to amend the Bill in accordance with the which they conceived to be their due. His 
wishes of the petitioners without compro- answer to them, as to his noble Friend, 
mising the success of the measure. The must be that to comply with their wishes 
real point which they desired was to secure would be to depart from a compact entered 
for ever, both in the general and in the into by the representatives of all shades of 
local Legislatures, the same relative repre- | religious and political opinions, If the 
sentation for the Lower Province which it compromise were departed from in favour 
now possessed. Independently of the fact of one party, it must inevitably be de- 
that many of the proposals were of a mu- parted from in favour of another. There- 
nicipal character and might be settled by fore, he could not accept from his noble 
the local Legislature, to introduce the Friend the Amendment which he knew had 
clauses asked for would violate one of the been prepared, but with much considera- 
principles upon which the Bill was based— tion had not been pressed. 

namely, that the local Legislatures should; Lorp LYVEDEN asked for some infor- 
have the power of amending their own mation as to the powers of the delegates 
constitutions. Hecould not but think that by whom this compromise was entered 
the views of the petitioners must lead toa into, and the quarters from which they 
multiplication of those sectional interests | derived their authority. A large and in- 
of which already there were, perhaps, too fluentially-signed petition would soon, he 
many in the Provinces. Those petitioners, | believed, be presented, expressing a hope 
it seemed to him, were needlessly afraid of that this Confederation scheme would not 
the consequences of the scheme. The 80th be passed into law before May next, when 
clause provided that no change should be | the results of the elections in Nova Scotia 
made in certain districts of Lower Canada| would exhibit in a clearer light to the 
—the very districts, in fact, which re-| people of this country what was thought of 
turned the Protestant minority—without | the Bill in that Province. 

the consent of the Members returned by Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, that 
those districts. Hence the House would so far as regarded Prince Edward’s Island 
perceive that it was almost impossible for and Newfoundland, inasmuch as they re- 
any injury to be done to the Protestant fused to be included in the Confedera- 
minority. The real question at issue be-| tion, it was not necessary for them to 
tween the Protestant and Roman Catholic | send any delegates. With regard to the 
communities was the question of education, | delegates who came to this country to 
and the 93rd clause, after long controversy, | negotiate the Confederation, they derived 
in which the views of all parties had been! their power from the several Provinces 
represented, had been framed. The object | which they represented, and were armed 
of that clause was to guard against the | with the fullest authority from the Legis- 
possibility of the members of the mi-| lative bodies. In the case of Nova 
nority suffering from undue pressure by | Scotia, in which Province only was there 
the majority. It had been to place all| a semblance of a difference of opinion, the 
these minorities, of whatever religion, | matter was fully debated as to whether the 
on precisely the same footing, and that, | Governor should be authorized to appoint 
whether the minorities were in esse or delegates to proceed to this country for 
in posse. Thus the Roman Catholic mi- | the purpose of arranging the terms of 
nority in Upper Canada, the Protestant! union of the Province, and after a very 
minority in Lower Canada, and the Roman | full discussion it was carried in the affir- 
Catholic minority again in the Maritime | mative by 13 to 5 in the Legislative Coun- 
Provinces would all be placed on a footing | cil, and by 31 to 19 in the Legislative 
of precise equality. He could only say| Assembly. With respect to Upper and 
further that if he were to accept an Amend- | Lower Canada, nothing could be more 
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complete and comprehensive than the 
power granted to the delegates. 

Motion agreed to : House in Committee 
accordingly ; Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Monday 
next. 


Habeas Corpus Suspension 


PATENTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
SMALL ARMS.—QUESTION, 


Viscount LIFFORD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether any 
Departmental Officers, having had the be- 
nefit of the experience of the various trials 
of Small Arms made at the expense of the 
Government, had taken out patents for the 
improvement of Small Arms ? 

Tne Eart or LONGFORD said, he was 
not aware that any such patents had re- 
cently been taken out. One officer, in- 
deed, in the Enfield factory, had been 
about to do so, but, being well advised, 
had abandoned his claim. Colonel Boxer, 
it was true, had taken out a patent for a 
cartridge which had been found to be of 
value in connection with the Snider rifle ; 
but the War Department had always dis- 
couraged the practice of officers taking out 
patents. Though, however, the practice 


had been discouraged, there was no abso- 
lute prohibition on the subject before 


General Peel came into office. The noble 
Lord who preceded him in office (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had expressed his 
opinion that these proceedings were ob- 
jectionable, and his judgment was to deal 
with the matter by legislative enactment 
in connection with the revision of the 
patent laws. The subject was some time 
under consideration, when a difficulty arose, 
because while the law advisers of the War 
Department were in favour of proceeding 
by legislation, the Law Officers of the 
Crown were of a different opinion, and 
referred the question back as one that 
should be entirely regulated by the Depart- 
ment. The consequence was that no imme- 
diate action was taken. Another element 
of difficulty was that, whereas the War 
Department objected to patents under such 
circumstances, the Board of Admiralty did 
not, and on being referred to declined to 
concur with the Secretary of War in 
issuing a general prohibition. The matter 
had attracted the attention of General Peel, 
who was understood to be averse to the 
practice, and would before long consider 
whether it was advisable to take any steps 
by legislation either on the part of the 
Department alone, or in connection with 
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the other Departments ; so that in future 
departmental officers should no longer be 
permitted to take out patents in relation 
to improvements which came under their 
official notice. 


IIABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE. 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 
NOTICE. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, it 
is proposed, and I believe that there is no 
objection to the proposal, that this House 
shall meet to-morrow, at one o’clock, in 
order to read the first time a Bill—the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act—which 
has just come from the House of Com- 
mons. The Act at present in operation ex- 
pires on Tuesday next, and it is necessary 
that the Bill now before Parliament should 
be passed before that day. I shall also 
move to-morrow the suspension of the 
Standing Orders, in order that the Bill 
may be passed through all its stages on 
Monday. 

House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 22, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Writ Issuep — For York 
County (North Riding), v. The Hon. William 
Ernest Duncombe, now Lord Feversham. 

Pusuic Brts—Resolution in Committee reported 
—Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement [Loans]. 

Ordered—Thames Embankment and Metropolis 
Improvement [Loans]*; Metropolis Gas *; 
Petit Juries (Ireland) *; Court of Chancery 
(Ireland) * ; Common Law Courts (Ireland) * ; 
Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) *; 
Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland)* ; Counsel to 
the Secretary of State for India.* 

First Reading — Metropolis Gas * [45]; Petit 
Juries (Ireland) * [46]; Court of Chan- 
cery (Ireland)* [47]; Common Law Courts 
(Ireland)* [48]; Charitable Donations and 
Bequests (Ireland) * [49]; Sea Coast Fisheries 
(Ireland) * [50]; Counsel to the Secretary of 
State for India * [51]. 

Second Reading—Marriages (Odessa) * [40). 

Committee—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) 
Act Continuance reported ; as amended, cou- 
sidered ; read 3° [35], and passed; Sugar 
Duties * [27]. 

Report—Sugar Duties * [27]. 





809 Holyhead 
SANITARY CONDITION OF WALES. 
QUESTION. 


Six THOMAS LLOYD said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the Report of the Registrar General on 
the defective sanitary condition of Wales ; 
and whether he is prepared to take any 
steps to remedy the serious evils com- 

lained of ? 

Mx. CORRY, in reply, said, his atten- 
tion had been called to the Report in 
question, and during the course of last 
year medical officers of the Privy Council 
were sent down from time to time to va- 
rious localities, on the outbreak of epi- 
demic disease, for the purpose of giving 
advice to the local authorities, with whom 
it rested to initiate sanitary improvements. 
In default of their doing so, the inhabit- 
ants of a place might complain to the 
Government, which would institute inqui- 
ries on the subject. 


ADMIRALTY STEERING AND SAILING 
RULES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLLAND said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the attention of the Government 
has been called to the existing ‘‘ Steering 
and Sailing Rules;” and whether it is 
intended to cause any inquiry to be made 
as to their efficiency, with a view to pre- 
vent disasters arising from collisions at 
sea? 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
Question of the hon. Member is one of the 
greatest possible interest in this commer- 
cial country. Some years ago the sailing 
rules at sea were most carefully con- 
sidered, and at last rules were agreed upon 
by the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, 
and the Trinity House; these were ap- 
proved by foreign countries; and on the 
whole, notwithstanding the accidents 
which have recently occurred, I am dis- 
posed to think that those accidents are 
rather to be attributed to the neglect and 
ignorance of existing rules than to any 
defect in the rules themselves. At the 
same time, the question is one of so much 
interest that, several accidents having oc- 
curred recently, I propose to confer with 
the Board of Trade and the Trinity House 
in order to ascertain, not so much as to 
whether the system can be changed as to 
whether it is not possible that those rules 
may be made more simple and effectual, 
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especially with regard to the exhibition of 
lights. 


HOLYHEAD UNION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, If he has taken into his considera- 
tion the Petition from the parish of Holy- 
head lately presented to this House, to- 
gether with any Special Report from the 
Poor Law Inspector of the district, Mr 
Doyle, urging the necessity of immediate 
Legislative interference, to enforce upon 
the Guardians of the Holyhead Union the 
building a workhouse and hospital for the 
sick poor, and giving means for instruc- 
tion to orphan and pauper children in the 
Union; and if he will be prepared to 
bring in a Bill to enforce the same; and 
if he will lay upon the table of the House 
any Report or Papers relating to this sub- 


ject ? 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Very soon, 
Sir, after I came to the Poor Law Board 
this subject was brought before me, and 
the facts were of so dreadful and disgust- 
ing a character that I made up my mind 
at the time that it should be the fault of 
Parliament and not mine if measures were 
not taken to redress the grievances exist- 
ing in that district. It appears that no 
workhouse has ever been built, and that 
cases had occurred in which people suf- 
fering from typhus fever have Jain for 
weeks on chairs in common lodging-houses, 
for the want of proper accommodation, 
and that girls of tender age have been 
lodged in a common brothel because no 
workhouse was provided. If the House 
will take the trouble to read the petition 
presented by the hon. Member for Beau- 
maris, it can have no doubt that there is 
strong grounds for legislative inter- 
ference. I propose, as soon as I have the 
opportunity, to bring in a Bill to invest 
the Poor Law Board with a power they do 
not possess. At present they can compel 
the making of alterations in a workhouse, 
but they have no power to compel the 
building of one. At other places—very 
few, Iam happy to say—there is’ almost 
an equal call for interference; and I shall 
have pleasure in laying the Reports that 
relate to Anglesea and Holyhead on the 
table. 

Mr. NEATE said, he would suggest 
that it was a question for the consideration 
of the Law Officers of the Crown whe- 


| Ser persons who had been so far guilty 
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of a breach of the trust placed in them 
were not punishable at Common Law. 


POSTAL SERVICE WITH THE UNITED 
STATES.—QUESTION, 

Mr. BAXTER said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
lay before the House the recent corre- 
spondence between the Postmasters General 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
with reference to the postal service be- 
tween the two Countries; and whether, 
in making the new arrangements conse- 
quent on the termination of the Cunard 
contract, care will be taken to give the 
public the benefit of the great competition 
now existing between the various steam- 
ship companies having vessels on the 
North Atlantic ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that there 
would be no objection to lay before the 
House the recent correspondence between 
the Postmasters General of Great Britain 
and of the United States with reference 
to the postal service between the two 
countries, and with respect to the pro- 
posed new arrangements consequent on 
the termination of the Cunard contract 
the public would have the full benefit of 
open competition with regard to the con- 
tract for steamers to be employed in carry- 
ing the mails. 


POOR LAW — RATING OF CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BIDDULPH said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, formerly held to be exempt 
from poor and other parochial rates, are 
by a recent decision made assessable for 
these rates; and whether he proposes to 
recommend any alteration in the Law so 
affecting them ? 

Mr. EARLE: Sir, the decision referred 
to by the hon. Member for Herefordshire, 
as establishing the liability of hospitals 
and other charitable institutions to contri- 
bute to poor-rates, has certainly not escaped 
the attention of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Poor Law Board. As, 


however, the state of the law will pro- | 
bably be further elucidated by the decision | if the high drawbacks now existing in fo- 


of the Courts, in some cases now pending, | 


I cannot at present say more than that 
the whole question of exemptions from 
rating is under the consideration of the 
Government. 

dir. Neate 
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ARMY—GOVERNMENT POWDER MAGA- 
ZINES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. Serseant KINGLAKE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether any Report has been 
made by a Committee of Officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State for War in 1865, 
to inquire into the storage of Gunpowder 
in Government Magazines; and whether 
any alteration has been or is about to be 
made in the system of storing Gunpowder 
in public or private Magazines ? 

Genrerat PEEL said, in reply, that a 
Report was made by the Committee of 
1865, and they estimated the cost would 
be £151,000 for the removal of the prin- 
cipal magazines. No steps had been taken 
on that Report on account of the inquiry 
which was going on as to the desirability 
of protecting gunpowder by Mr. Gale’s 
process. 


SUGAR DUTIES—DRAWBACK ON SUGAR, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will — 
state at what date the new Regulations as 
to the amount of Drawback on Sugar, to 
be allowed by France, Holland, and Bel- 
gium respectively, as provided for by the 
recent Convention, are to come into opera- 
tion; and, in the event of that being 
delayed beyond the Ist day of March, 
whether the change of the Duties and 
Drawbacks on Sugar in this country shall 
be postponed, in order that the change 
may take place simultaneously in all the 
countries which are parties to the Con- 
vention ? 

Mr. HUNT: As soon, Sir, as the Reso- 
lutions were passed by this House they 
were communicated, through the Foreign 
Office, to the Powers who are parties to 
the Convention, with a request that they 
would furnish the British Government 
with information as to the date at which 
they would be prepared to carry out the 
arrangement. At present an answer has 
been received from Belgium only, stating 
that the Government of Belgium were pre- 
pared to carry out the arrangements on 
the 1st of March in case the other Govern- 
ments would do the same. It would be 
obviously disadvantageous to our interests 


reign countries should not come to an end 


|at the time the new scale of duties here 


began, and therefore the Government pro- 
pose, unless they are assured by the other 
three parties to the Convention that they 
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will be prepared to make the change on | direct line of the Royal House. The Royal 
the Ist of March, to delay the passing of | Family of this country live so much in the 
the Bill through this House, so that we | eye as well as in the heart of the nation, 


may be in a position to alter the date from | 


the Ist of March to any subsequent date 
that may be agreed upon by the four 
Powers, and that the new scale may come 
into operation in all countries simulta- 


neously. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERINTENDENCE OF | 
TELEGRAPH LINES.—QUESTION, 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 

to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 


ther itis the intention of Her Majesty’s | 


Government to bring in a Bill for placing | 
the Telegraph Lines in the Kingdom under 
the superintendence of the State? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that the 
question had been under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government ; but it was 
obvious that a question of this magnitude 
required mature consideration, and he was 
not in a position at present to say that the 
Government had come to any determina- 
tion on the subject. 


IRELAND—FENIAN PRISONERS. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mason STUART KNOX: Sir, as the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
thought fit last night to misrepresent what 
I stated on the subject of the treatment of 
Fenian prisoners, I have given private 
notice to the noble Lord the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland that I will ask him, 
Whether prisoners arrested under the Ha- 
beus Corpus Suspension Act in Ireland 
have not always been treated in the same 
way as untried prisoners and insolvent 
debtors ? 

Lorpv NAAS: The observation of the 
hon and gallant Member is strictly true. 
The rule is that the prisoners apprehended | 
under the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, no | 
matter in what gaol they may be, are 
treated in regard to food, exercise, and 
other matters precisely in the same way as | 
untried prisoners or persons imprisoned | 
for debt. 


PRINCESS OF WALES—ADDRESS OF CON- 


GRATULATION TO HER MAJESTY. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- | 


that some domestic sentiment must neces- 
| sarily mix with the public feeling which 
dictates and sanctions this Address, and I 
lam sure the House will offer with every 
sincerity, and with the utmost and most 
| respectful cordiality, the congratulations 
jw hich we all feel on this occasion, and 
the unalterable devotion which we enter- 
tain to Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 
I beg to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
| Majesty, to congratulate Her Majesty on the 
Princess of Wales having happily given birth to 
a Princess, and to assure Her Majesty of our 
feelings of devoted loyalty and attachment to Her 
Majesty's Person and Family.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to be 
permitted to second the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and [ will only 
jadd to what has fallen from him, that 
'the indisposition from which Her Royal 
Highness has been suffering before the 
event, has contributed to supply an addi- 
tional interest in an event which would 
always come home to the hearts of the 
nation. I beg to express an earnest hope 
that the Princess may be relieved from 
any continuance of that suffering, and that 
she may continue to enjoy, together with 
every other blessing which Providence has 
been pleased to bestow upon her, that un- 
interrupted health which is the desire of 
the whole country. 


Address agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
to congratulate Her Majesty on the Princess of 
Wales having happily given birth to a Princess, 
, and to assure Her Majesty of our feelings of de- 
| voted loyalty and attachment to Her Majesty’s 
Person and Family. 





SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
! Chair.” 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to call 
attention to the Estimates for the designs 


| 
| 
! 


QUER: Sir, this House, I am sure, will | of the New Courts of Justice. He thought 
be rejoiced to offer an Address of Congra- | it his duty iu the last Parliament to bring 
tulation to Her Majesty on the happy | before the House on two occasions the un- 
event which has occurred in the Royal | satisfactory mode in which it was proposed 
Family of the birth of a Princess in the | that the New Law Courts should be built. 
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It appeared then to be the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government that by some pro- 
ceeding or in some mode the House had 
parted with its jurisdiction over the subject, 
and handed it over to the Commissioners. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) in the 
last discussion expressed himself to the 
effect that, as an independent body had 
been chosen to exercise an economical 
control over the work, the House ought 
to abstain from interfering with those 
to whom that charge had been com- 
mitted. That view was so irreconcilable 
with the facts of the case that, coming 
from so great an authority, it required 
satisfactory explanation. It was for the 
purpose, therefore, of raising this ques- 
tion that he had placed his Notice upon 
the Paper. If the subject was a mat- 
ter of interest last Session, it was now 
a matter of urgency, because they had the 
estimates of the competing architects be- 
fore them. The scheme of a concentration 


of the Law Courts had been many years 
before the public, and had led to much 
adverse criticism, not because any one 
doubted that concentration was desirable, 
and that the officers of the law should 
have a proper place for carrying on their 


business, but because there was a strong 
opinion among high authorities that it was 
not right to appropriate the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund to such a purpose, and that this was 
the beginning of an expenditure of which 
no human being could see the end. The 
Government of the day, therefore, when 
proposing their measures, were very strictly 
questioned, and their answers were most 
frank and explicit. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), in his capacity of 
Attorney General, had charge of the 
Bill, and in introducing it in February, 
1865, and on other occasions during the 
progress of the measure, stated that 
the estimate was one on which the 
utmost reliance might be placed. That 
Mr. Pennethorne had estimated the cost 
of the site at £703,000, and the cost of 
the building at £750,000, so that the en- 
tire expense would not exceed £1,500,000. 
His hon. and learned Friend added that 
with proper superintendence there was 
no reason to expect any great excess 
over the estimate. In the other House 
of Parliament a statement was 


but that did not satisfy their Lordships, 
and, so desirous were they that there 


Alr. Bentinck 
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to the same effect by Lord Westbury, | 
| mere lawyers’ hobby, with which the Go- 
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should be no mistake upon the matter, 
they inserted a clause in the Bill and sent 
it down to the House of Commons, where 
it was in principle adopted—that no notice 
for the purchase of the property should be 
given until it had been certified by the 
Commission to the Treasury that the cost 
of the building was not to exceed the 
sum provided by Parliament. So much 
for 1865. In 1866, during the repeated 
discussions on this subject, it was never 
suggested. by the late Government that 
the estimate would be exceeded, and on 
the 5th of July last the certificate re- 
quired by the Act was given to the Trea- 
sury, signed by his right hon. Friends 
the Members for South Lancashire and 
Hertford (Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cowper), 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Richmond, and by several other distin- 
guished persons. It was therefore with 
great surprise that he had observed the 
amounts of the estimates of the competing 
architects now made public. Eleven archi- 
tects compeied, and of the estimates sent in 
two amounted to about £1,100,000, four to 
£1,250,000, one exceeded £1,300,000, 
two exceeded £1,400,000, one was nearly 
£1,600,000, and last, not Least, one ex- 
ceeded £2,000,000. Now, he thought it 
hardly possible that such estimates should 
have been furnished had not the architects 
received an intimation that the Commis- 
sion would not adhere to the sum to which 
they originally bound themselves. Indeed, 
it was reported that the Commission had 
applied to the Government for a further 
grant, and that they actually proposed to 
make use of the Common Law Fee Fund 
as security for the money to be thus raised. 
Considering, however, the animadversions 
which were passed on the appropriation 
of the Suitors’ Fee Fund by the present 
Prime Minister and by the Home Secre- 
tary, he could hardly believe that the Go- 
vernment would entertain the proposal. 
The funds provided by the Act were 
£900,000 from the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
£200,000 from the sites of the present 
Law Courts, and £400,000 to be advanced 
by the Government on the security of 
taxes on the suitors. If, however, the 
costs of the building were to be doubled, 
he should like to know how the additional 
sum was to be provided. The Suitors’ Fund 
was exhausted, and it only remained to 
tax the suitors further. Would the House 
permit this? It was said that this was a 


vernment had nothing to do, and that the 
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suitors were well able to bear the burden, 
but he hoped the House would not take 
that view, and would extend to suitors the 
same consideration as to any other section 
of the community. The true explanation 
of so grave a breach of faith consisted, as 
in the case of the Vote for the Paris Exhi- 
bition, in the existence of an irresponsible 
body acting behind the scenes and pulling 
the wires, and to whom the taxation of Bri- 
tish suitors was of no account, and who had 
no motive for economy. It was, then, 
high time that the House should assume 
the responsibility of the works, and assert 
its own jurisdiction in matters of finance. 
There was another point to which he would 
advert—the defective tribunal which had 
been appointed to select the design. The 
Commission had named only five gentle- 
men as judges of the designs, and to these 
certainly no exception could be taken. 
There were the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) and the 
late Commissioner of Works (Mr. Cowper), 
who represented the Government ; the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), and the Chief Justice 
of England, who represented the law ; but 
there was only one Member, who repre- 
sented the general public. Architecture 
and art were without representation. 
Hence the country has had an insufficient 
choice, for no design in the modern style 
had been exhibited. Of ten bond fide com- 
petitors named, seven were ‘‘ Goths,” and 
from this unfair appointment as well as 
for other reasons, the three ‘* Non-Goths,”’ 
and the artistic public inferred that no 
design, except one in the ‘ Gothic ” style 
would have any chance of success. The 
designs exhibited were very curious, no 
doubt, as illustrations of Gothic cathedrals, 
feudal castles, and other medizval monu- 
ments, but they were most extravagant in 
their character, costly in their estimates, 
and barbarous in their details. He was 
satisfied that had the responsibility rested 
with the Government, a liberal-minded tri- 
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the opinion of this House, it is expedient that all 
arrangements respecting the building of the New 
Courts of Justice should be effected under the 
sole responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
—(Mr. Bentinck, 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was sorry 
that his hon. Friend should, in bringing 
the case before the House, have prejudiced 
it by giving an opinion on the merits of 
the designs, and so lending a colour to the 
supposition that there were some artistic 
or personal objection on his part to the 
designs underlying the general subject. 
The somewhat entangled and unconsequen- 
tial statement of his hon. and learned 
Friend divided itself into four points, with 
some of which he agreed, but not with all. 
The hon. Member complained of what he 
called the sequestration of the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund; he complained of the respon- 
sible Government of the country having 
delegated its duties to a Commission ; he 
complained of the absence of the artistic 
element in the body of judges, and he 
complained of the castellated, monastic, 
et cetera, et cetera, character of the de- 
signs. These four objections stood on dif- 
ferent bases, some of which would hold 
water, while others certainly would not; 
but to attempt to raise the question on all 
these issues would be to bring about utter 
confusion in the end. In the first place, 
as to the so-called sequestration of the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, he must say that, look- 
ing at that enormous sum of money which 
had gone rolling on, year after year, of no 
use to any one, simply a sort of “no 
man’s land,’ a fund that seemed to be 
grinning and mocking in its own gigantic 
exuberance—to take that money and ap- 
propriate it to the real use of the suitors, 
to the service of justice, and to modifica- 
tions in the system of our judicial admi- 





| nistration, the benefits of which no one as 


bunal would have been appointed, as had | yet, in all probability, adequately appre- 


been done by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) in the case of the National 
Gallery. The Civil Service Estimates had 
always appeared to him to be the plague- 
spot of our expenditure, and he ha 
brought forward this question as one of 
economy, in which hon. Members of all 
parties ought to co-operate. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 


| ciated, would be a reform of a most salu- 
|tary and satisfactory character. [Mr. 
| Bentrycx: I did not complain of the se- 
| questration of the Suitors’ Fund.] Then 
the hon. Member gave the House a very 
good imitation of so complaining. He 
felt a personal interest in this question, 
‘for he had had the honour, when in the 
| House, about nine years ago, of obtaining, 
on behalf of the Incorporated Law Society, 
j that Royal Commission, on whose recom- 
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mendation all that had since taken place 
had been effected. As to the second point 
—the personal superintendence of the Go- 
vernment—he also agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman. If we were to have a Minis- 
ter of Works he ought to superintend the 
construction of all great works of the na- 
tion. He thought there was no worse 
feature of our political hierarchy than the 
subordinate position to which the Depart- 
ment of Works was reduced. Sometimes 
the head of this Department was in the 
Cabinet, and sometimes he was not; and 
he did not think there was any country 
in the civilized world, except England, 
where the Minister of Works was not ex 
oficio a Member of the Cabinet. The 
Ministry of Works used to be called the 
Woods and Forests. He was a sort of land 
agent of the Crown. Some thirty years 
ago the superintendence of the national 
buildings was intrusted to him; but with 
the usual half policy of this country he 
was only set up as a sort of three-quarter 
Minister, while, true to the British feel- 
ing of setting two men to do the work 
of one, our reformers shortly after supple- 
mented him with a_half-Minister, the 
Vice President of Education, on whom 


they heaped duties of an artistic nature 
far more appropriate to the Commissioner 


of Works. Astothe third point, the com- 
position of the Hoard of Judges, he, as 
representing the architectural profession 
of the country, was the instrument 
through whom a memorial was presented 
to the Treasury on their behalf, suggest- 
ing certain changes ; but the answer he re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Treasury 
was simply—“ You are too late,” without 
any attempt being made to meet his ar- 
guments. In all these three points he 
thought his hon. Friend had established 
his case. But the great grievance of his 
hon. Friend was the barbarous medieval 
Gothic of the designs, which to him seemed 
to have the same effect as a scarlet cloth 
had on a certain most useful and meri- 
torious inhabitant of our fields. There 
he (Mr. Hope) owned that he did not 
go with his hon. Friend. He did not 
go with him as to £750,000. Architects 
could not make their bricks without straw ; 
and the arbitrary sum set down as the 
price of the building became inadequate 
when provision was required not only for 
Equity as well as Common Law, but for 
Probate Courts and Record Chambers, pas- 
sages, and meeting rooms, and refresh- 
ment-rooms, and all sorts of arrangements 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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to enable lawyers to get in and the clients 
to be kept out, and the gencral public to 
be civilly and quietly bamboozled. These 
additions did not come within the original 
£750,000 estimate, and when the archi- 
tects were required to carry out these 
extra works, it was not right to blame 
them for producing plans which exceeded 
that estimate. Then as to choice of style, 
it was a remarkable thing that in the vo- 
luminous instructions to the architects not 
a single word about style was mentioned, 
directly or indirectly. His hon. Friend 
said, ‘‘ Leave the matter in the hands of 
the Government,” and then he went on to 
explain what he meant. The Government 
had now ordered the designs to be prepared 
in what he (Mr. Bentinck) called the ‘‘ sim- 
ple modern style’ —that was, he (Mr. 
Hope) supposed, in the style which we all 
admired in Harley Street and Baker Street. 
They would have had a repetition, on a 
large scale, of 73, Upper Baker Street; 
but it so happened that the list of archi- 
tects was not framed by the Commis- 
sioners but by the Government, by the 
late First Commissioner of Works; and 
in that list of architects, as originally 
drafted, about half the number were ad- 
mirers of the simple modern style, and 
only the other half were Goths and Van- 
dals. But two or three of the Italian 
architects withdrew, and their names had 
to be filled up. Still, the second names 
were chosen very impartially, and yet, 
when it came to the scratch, not a single 
Italian architect was found to stand to his 
gun. With one consent, but with no 
mutual deliberation, each man for himself 
came to the conclusion that for the tem- 
ple of traditionary British law, the law 
that produced a Lyttelton, and a Bracton, 
and a Gascoigne, an Italian or Grecian 
edifice would be a startling anachronism. 
Every one of the architects, without any 
concert, came forward with a Gothic de- 
sign. He pitied his hon. Friend. He 
knew what 
“ Affliction sore long time he bore” 

since the designs had been hung up; but 
he (Mr. Hope) ventured to say that nei- 
ther Government nor Commission would 
have made any difference in the matter. 
English Law Courts, built in English archi- 
tecture, was what English common sense 
dictated. In conclusion, the hon. Member 
expressed a hope that his hon. Friend 
would not press his Motion to a division. 

Srrm ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
hoped that the hon. Member for White- 
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haven would not think it his duty to press 
his Motion, because it would put an end 
to the possibility of proceeding with other 
Notices on the Paper. No doubt, the re- 
sponsibility in this matter must rest with 
the Executive Government, and could not 
be thrown upon any other person. ‘The 
late Government in their Bill did not 


originally ask that this responsibility | 


should be shared by any other body. That 
was a suggestion from independent Mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the House, 
who thought that it would insure the 
satisfactory prosecution of the work. He 
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outlay, provided for by the Act. They 
did so ; and upon the evidence laid before 
them, they signed the necessary certificate 
upon that subject; but they had not, and 
could not have, before them, any definite 
plans; and they did not, and could not, 
take into account, for the purpose of that 
preliminary estimate, any excess of cost, 
or any extension of the site, which might 
| result from any subsequent enlargement of 
the original design, or from any regard to 
considerations of architectural beauty. It 
was quite consistent with this, that the 





Commissioners might afterwards recom- 


believed it was the present Attorney Ge-| mend the execution of the work, for the 
neral who made that suggestion. The| sake of greater perfection and_ public 
clause in the Act requiring the Treasury | convenience, in a manner which, if sanc- 
to consult with a Commission to be ap-| tioned by Parliament, might involve 
pointed for that purpose was introduced at | greater space and increased cost. It 
his instance. That, however, was not a | was true that the Commissioners thought 
clause that took from the Treasury their, it would be an advantage to have addi- 
control and responsibility: and no excess | tional land, not that the land was abso- 
of the original estimate, or extension of the | lutely necessary for the work, but that 
buildings beyond the site originally pro-| the work would be made more perfect 
posed, could be agreed upon by thatCommis- | and the results more satisfactory if it 
sion, without rendering it necessary to come | were taken, of course, with the consent of 
again to Parliament for further powers. | Parliament. The Commissioners did not 


The hon. Member for Whitehaven had cor- | change their minds as to the practicability 
rectly quoted his (Sir Roundell Palmer’s) | of erecting courts and offices on the site 


statement to the House that the late Go- | originally proposed for the sum that had 
vernment had done the best they could to | been named ; but they believed that if the 
ascertain for what sum the buildings could | opportunity of taking additional land was 
be erected. They had obtained the ad- | now lost that land would consequently ac- 
vice of Mr. Pennethorne and Mr. Hunt, | quire an increased value, and when it ulti- 
who both thought that the estimate of! mately had to be taken the public would 
£750,000 might be sufficient for the cost | have to pay a great deal more for it. The 
of the building. He (Sir Roundell Palmer) | Commissioners recommended, therefore, 


had, however, added at the time that, when 
a building was begun it was possible to 
exceed any estimates that might be made; 
but he stated that the Treasury were de- 
termined to watch narrowly over and 
check the expenditure, and to prevent 
any extravagant outlay upon ornament and 
decoration as distinguished from useful 
work. When we got into the region of 
architectural beauty it was impossible to 
impose any limit, and it was for the House 
to consider and determine what should be 
expended for the sake of architectural 
beauty. The primary object was to obtain 
practical utility, and there was reason 
honestly to believe that if no unnecessary 
ornament were adopted the buildings origi- 
nally contemplated might be erected upon 
the site, and for the sum originally pro- 
posed. It was the duty of the Commis- 
sioners, at the outset, to inquire, and they 
did inquire, into the question of the pro- 
bable sufficiency of the site, and of the 


| that an application should be made to Par- 
liament for taking additional land; but the 
execution of the work would not neces- 
sarily depend on that land being taken. 
He could confirm the statement of the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) that neither directly not indi- 
rectly did any suggestion emanate from 
the Commissioners to any of the architects 
as to the style they should adopt in their 
designs, or the estimates they should 
make. They were simply told what were 
the practical requirements of the building, 
and no doubt this information was given 
in an ample and detailed form. The result 
was that the architects had produced de- 
signs and estimates according to their own 
taste and judgment, and the designs they 
had produced were doubtless of a highly 
decorative, ornamental, and expensive 
character, going (it might be) far beyond 
what would be absolutely necessary for 
the completion of the work, cven with 
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some reasonable regard to architectural 
beauty. Neither Government nor the 
House was obliged to adopt any of those 
designs or estimates. Of all this decora- 
tion and ornament a great and expensive 
part might doubtless be cut off, and the 
designs might be modified in any manner 
which might be thought proper; but 
when the architect was selected, it would 
be for the House to consider how far it 
might be expedient to expend, for the 
purpose of adorning the metropolis, more 
money than was absolutely required to 
carry out the practical object in view. He 
had no intention to say a word that would 
prejudice that question whenever it might 
arise; but he thought nothing could be 
more unjust than to say that the original 
project was one that had proceeded on in- 
sufficient grounds merely because the Com- 
mission had invited plans which were not 
to be limited to the exact area at present 
authorized to be taken, or because the ar- 
chitects had produced designs of a highly 
ornamental character and great beauty 
and extent, and had estimated their cost 
at very considerable sums. If it were 


thought desirable to accept one of these 
designs Parliament would be asked to 
sanction that step; if it were not thought 


desirable, the work might be executed on 
a scale of less completeness, and inferior 
architectural beauty, but still to the great 
practical benefit of the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. POWELL said, he trusted that 
before the debate came to a close the 
House would be satisfied that the ex- 
pense of the site for the New Courts of 
Justice would not be so much in excess of 
the original estimate as the expense of the 
building seemed likely to be. With re- 
ference to the source from which the 
money was to be obtained, he must remind 
the House that it would be raised by 
means of a charge in the nature of an 
annuity upon the fees; but the question 
for the House to consider was whether, for 
the sake of erecting a handsome building, 
it would consent thus to increase the cost 
of litigation of Her Majesty’s subjects. As 
far as the excess of the cost over the ori- 
ginal estimates was concerned, it could not 
fail to be remarked that the estimates of 
the architects, whose calculations were 
based on prices ranging, say, from 9d. to 
13d. per cubic foot, were far from extra- 
vagant, yet it appeared that they never 
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expected anything else; for one of them 
had recorded the opinion that, considering | 
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the large space to be covered, the building 
could not possibly be raised for £750,000; 
while another indulged in a sportive vein, 
declaring that ‘‘he never expected that 
the building could be erected for anything 
approaching to £750,000, and he sup- 
posed every one else who knew any- 
thing about it felt the same.” No one 
for a moment doubted the high cha- 
racter of the judges of the designs ; but it 
was a fair ground for apprehension that 
six gentlemen, engaged in active life, and 
not all of them accustomed to the con- 
sideration of large questions connected 
with Art, might find some difficulty in sup. 
plying themselves with all the information 
that was necessary for arriving at a sound 
conclusion. He knew that some anxiety 
was felt that those who had to supply this 
information to the judges should be with- 
out any prejudice in favour of any parti- 
cular architect or any particular style ; 
and if there was any hesitation in arriving 
at a decision, he trusted that it might not 
be thought objectionable to appoint two or 
three architects to make a report more 
fully illustrating and explaining the nature 
of the designs. He did not agree with the 
unfavourable criticisms of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven (Mr. Bentinck) upon 
the designs. Fault might perhaps be found 
with some of the details; but their general 
conception was eminently creditable to the 
architects; they showed the high degree 
of architectural skill now existing in the 
country; and if preserved (as he under- 
stood they were to be), they would prove 
hereafter that we do not live in an age 
of degenerate Art, but in one in which 
Art had attained great nobleness and 
richness, in proportion to the increase in 
the national magnificence and splendour. 

Mr. CARNEGIE said, there could be 
little doubt, from what had been stated, 
that some of the architects had disregarded 
the instructions that had been given with 
regard to the cost of the building. They 
reminded him of those troublesome trades- 
men who, when asked for a particular com- 
modity, would insist in offering another 
and more expensive article, which they 
said was a great deal better. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bentinck) would 
persevere in his Motion. The designs 
might be very beautiful, but they were not 
the things that were ordered, and he 
hoped they would only be regarded as so 
many advertisements of the skill of the 
architects. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he quite agreed 
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with the hon. Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Bentinck) that some responsible 
Minister of the Crown ought to undertake 
the control of such a large expenditure as 
that which was*contemplated for the New 
Law Courts. This was another illustra- 
tion of the practice, which could not be too 
severely watched, of the House being asked 
to vote hundreds of thousands of pounds 
without any satisfactory explanation from 
any responsible Minister. 

Mr. COWPER said, he wished to assure 
his hon. Friend that there was no question 
at issue as to relieving the Government 
from responsibility with respect to the 
erection of the buildings to which the Re- 
solution related. The Commission had 
been appointed simply to consider and Re- 
port on the subject, and to collect informa- 
tion, which they had done with great ac- 
curacy and success, for the preparation of 
detailed instructions in reference to the 
plans. On that Commission all branches 
of the legal profession, including several 
Judges, were represented; for no persons, 
it was thought, were likely to arrive at a 
sounder conclusion as to the requirements 
of the New Courts than those who would 
have to occupy them. It was quite true 
that when the Commissioners came to con- 
sider those requirements with regard to 
the future, they took a more enlarged 
view of the extent of accommodation which 
would be necessary, than entered into the 
contemplation of the Government when 
the Act was passed. The estimate of 
£750,000 was, he still maintained, quite 
adequate to secure the amount of space 
which it was then intended to provide. 
The Commission. were, however, of opinion 
that as a great structure was to be erected 
in which all the Law Courts were to be 
concentrated, it would be a pity to lose the 
opportunity thus afforded of going beyond 
the immediate wants of the hour, and pro- 
viding for those of some years hence, as 
well as of combining with the building 
offices which were not absolutely required, 
but which they deemed it desirable to have 
concentrated. The schedule, consequently, 
on which the architects had to proceed 
embraced a much larger number of rooms 
than was at first proposed. Next arose 
the question whether the Government or 
the House were committed to the expendi- 
ture involved in the estimates of these de- 
signs? His answer was that it would 
be quite open to the Government, after an 
award had been made on the designs, and 
an architect appointed, to determine that 
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the building finally to be erected should 
contain no more accommodation than was 
originally intended. The excellence and 
talent of the designs would be admitted 
by almost every one, except the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven, who, although 
very fond of talking about Art, and claim- 
ing taste and knowledge, had showed 
himself on all occasions to be quite 
incapable of seeing any merit in the 
style best fitted for this purpose. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for White- 
haven, therefore, merely endorsed the 
adoption of the course that it had been 
intended to follow from the beginning ; 
and as far as the complaints of the hon. 
Gentleman regarded the expense of the 
designs, he would remind the House 
that not a farthing of it would be paid out 
of the Imperial revenue. For the £200,000 
to be advanced from the Consolidated 
Fund, a full consideration was given in the 
unused buildings — the value of which 
was believed to be in excess of that sum, 
| while the balance would be obtained partly 
| from the Surplus Interest Fund hitherto 
| invested in Government securities, and 
| partly from the Court Fees, which it was 
| very properly proposed to levy upon the 
suitors who would have the benefit of the 
| new building. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that as 
the appointment of the Commission had 
| been decided upon before the present Go- 
vernment came into office, he thought it 
right to allow a Member of the late Admi- 
nistration to explain the circumstances of 
the case before he ventured to speak on 
the subject. Having heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that explanation, he had no wish to add 
to it a single word. One or two remarks 
had, however, been made in the course of 
the discussion to which he thought it right 
that he should reply. It had been stated 
that recourse had been had to the advice 
of two gentlemen of great eminence—Mr. 
Pennethorne and Mr. Hunt—and that, in 
accordance with their advice, the sum of 
£750,000 had been fixed on as the cost of 
the new buildings. That, no doubt, was 
so; but subsequently to the making of 
that estimate a very considerable addition 
to the building was proposed, and it was 
quite clear that a sum which might be 
adequate to the carrying out of the plans 
of 1865 might be totally insufficient for 
the execution of those of 1866. It was 
therefore unfair, under those altered con- 
ditions, to charge either those two able 
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gentlemen with having submitted inade-| his adopted son; and, if so, whether he 
quate estimates, or the distinguished archi- is prepared to lay on the table of the 
tects who entered into the competition with | House any Correspondence that may have 
having produced in the latter year elabo- | passed on the subject? In order to render 
rate designs which, if adopted, would in- , the Question intelligible it would be ne- 
volve the expenditure of £1,000,000 or | cessary for him to make a few explanatory 
£1,500,000. He gathered from what fell remarks, not for the purpose of discussing 
from the hon. and learned Member for, the merits of the case—as that would be 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) that, in| premature pending the announcement of 
his opinion, a considerable saving might the intentions of the Government — but 
be effected by diminishing the amount of | merely in order to state his reasons for 
ornamentation, He thought, however, that asking the Question. It had been often 
that was to a great extent a fallacy, for he noted that the House was disinclined to 
could not think that any very considerable | discuss Indian questions, but he could 
reduction could be made in that way. | not believe that it could be really indif. 
The Secretary of State for War had often | ferent to the interests of 100,000,000 of 
said that if the House would let him our subjects in India. The province of ° 
know the number of soldiers to be voted | Mysore was of great extent. It contained 
he would state what would be the cost of | 12,000 square miles, and had a population 
maintaining them. The same rule might | of 3,000,000, and yielded a yearly revenue 
be applied to buildings, for if they told | of £1,000,000. ‘This country was under 
the architect or builder how many cubic | the government of a native Hindoo dynasty 
feet of building was required, he would be | for many generations, but about a century 
able to arrive at a pretty accurate estimate | ago it was conquered by the celebrated 
of the expense. Of course, everything | Hyder Ali, from whom it descended to his 
would be done with a view of keeping the |son, Tippoo Sultan. In 1799 the united 
expenditure within reasonable bounds; but | arms of the British and the Nizam re-took 


he must say that any Motion which at the | 


present moment would intercept altogether | 


the action of the Commission would be a 
great misfortune. He was not there to 
defend the origin of that Commission ; but 
as it had been intrusted with this im- 
mense work, and had sustained all the 
weight and labour of the preliminary 
stages of this gigantic undertaking, and as 
they had, in a manner certainly abnormal, 
but with sufficient reason, appointed judges 
who were actually on the point of com- 
mencing their important labours, it would 
not be right for the House of Commons 
to turn round and throw the whole re- 
sponsibility upon Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers. Under these circumstances, he 
joined in the wish expressed by several 
hon. Members that the present Motion 
might be withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE. 
QUESTION. 


Ste HENRY RAWLINSON rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, If 
the Government has come to any decision 
on the recent appeal of the Maharajah of 
Mysore with regard to the succession of 
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it from Tippoo Sultan, and it was then in 
the power of the Governor General to have 
divided the territory between the British 
Government and its allies. It was thought 
advisable, however, to re-establish the old 
Hindoo dynasty in order that it might act 
as a counterpoise to the Mahomedan Go- 
vernments of the South of India, For that 
purpose the Governor General took a boy, 
the representative of the ancient Mahara- 
jah of Mysore, not from a dungeon, as had 
often been stated, but from private life, 
and by virtue of a treaty with the Nizam 
placed him on the throne. Surrounded by 
parasites, and having an unlimited com- 
mand of money, it was not surprising that 
the young Prince turned out to be a weak 
and dissipated ruler, though he was neither 
cruel nor rapacious; and in due course, 
under the provisions of a treaty, the Bri- 
tish Government stepped in and seques- 
tered the country, and from that time to 
this the country had been under the ad- 
ministration of British officers. Although 
there might be some question as to the 
grounds on which we interfered, yet the 
benefits conferred on the country had 
fully compensated for the irregularity of 
that interference, and he was not pre- 
pared to advocate the restoration of the 
old Rajah, who had now for thirty-three 
years been unused to the toils of go- 
vernment. But there was another matter 
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on which the Rajah had some ground of 
complaint, and that was with respect to 
the right of succession. For a long time it 
was believed, both in India and England, 
that the Rajah had an intention of be- 
queathing his territory on his decease in 
free gift to the British Government, and 
the probability was that, if he had been 
restored, he would have done so. But 
being disappointed in respect to his resto- 
ration, he lent his ear to other counsels 
and adopted a son and heir as his succes- 
sor, according to the Hindoo law. Now, 
the Home Government had disallowed this 
claim to appoint a successor, and it was 
this point which he wished to bring under 
the notice of the House. The question 
might be considered both in a legal and in 
a political point of view. Firstly, whether 
the Rajah really had any right to appoint 
a successor ; and secondly, whether it was 
expedient on our part to acknowledge that 
successor? It was contended by the late 
Government that the Rajah had no right 
whatever to appoint a successor; it was 
maintained that his claim to the throne 
was purely personal, as he had attained 
his position in virtue of a personal treaty, 
the conditions of which he did not ob- 


serve, and thereby allowed his territory to 
be sequestered by the British Government. 
In reality, however, the Rajah did not be- 
come Sovereign of Mysore in virtue of any 
treaty whatever with us, either personal or 
perpetual. He acquired his position in vir- 


tue of our treaty with the Nizam. When 
once he was placed on the throne and de- 
clared to be a Sovereign he acquired all 
the rights inherent and indefeasible in a 
Sovereign, and one of. those was the right 
of hereditary succession, and sequestration 
did not invalidate that right in any respect. 
The article which authorized sequestration 
in case of the non-fulfilment of obligations, 
which he read, contained nothing to in- 
validate the rights of the Pasha as an in- 
dependent Sovereign, or to interfere with 
his leaving his territories to a successor. 
In reality, the payment of the subsidy 
had never fallen into arrear; where we 
were authorized to sequester territory 
merely as the equivalent of a deficiency 
we had sequestered the whole country, 
and what was to be temporary we had 
made permanent. Courts of Justice had, 
however, repeatedly ruled that the posi- 
tion of the Rajah was that of an indepen- 
dent Sovereign, and that Mysore was 
foreign territory, where a writ issued from 
a British Court of Judicature could not 
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be executed. The Rajah, indeed, was 
admitted to be an independent Prince, 
although he lived as a private person, and 
it seemed an arbitrary exercise of power 
to disallow his right to appoint a successor. 
It must be remembered that in India the 
law regarded an adopted son in the same 
light as a natural born son, and to disin- 
herit him was equal to saying that the 
property of a man who had been tempo- 
rarily deprived of its administration—by 
the decree of a Commission of Lunacy 
for instance—should lapse to the Crown 
upon his death. If the legal view of the 
case was strong, the moral and political 
one was much stronger. Some years ago 
there was a perfect rage for the acquisition 
of new territory in India. Principality 
after principality was annexed, the annex- 
ation mania culminating in the acquisition 
of Oude, which was closely connected 
with, if it did not originate, the Indian 
rebellion of 1857. After the extinction 
of that rebellion a new era was inaugur- 
ated under Lord Canning. A Royal pro- 
clamation was issued, which had been 
described as the Magna Charta of India, 
confirming to the Native Princes their 
personal rights, their dignities, and privi- 
leges. Supplementing that proclamation, 
there came the famous despatch of Lord 
Canning, declaring that on the failure of 
natural heirs the adoption by Native 
Princes of a successor would be recog- 
nised, and that nothing should disturb 
that arrangement so long as the family 
was loyal to the Crown and observed the 
treaties faithfully. When the Rajah first 
expressed a wish to adopt a son, and 
signified the fact to the Governor General, 
a difference of opinion prevailed in the 
Council of India, to whom the subject was 
referred, and a vague answer was returned, 
leaving the question open. It was on 
record that there were two dissentients 
in the Council, Sir Frederick Currie and 
Sir John Willoughby, even in this preli- 
minary stage of the matter. Subsequently 
the adoption actually took place, and on a 
second reference, to England was formally 
disallowed, although three of the most 
experienced Members of the Council of 
India, Sir George Clerk, Sir Frederick 
Currie, and Captain Eastwick, again re- 
corded their dissent. “That was the posi- 
tion of the case at the present time. It 
was considered that under the operation 
of the last order, in the event of the death 
of the Rajah, by some formal act of an- 
nexation the Rajahship of Mysore would 
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be at an end, and the territory would be| head, and ultimately to suppress the re- 
incorporated with the British dominions in | bellion. They should bear these things in 
India. Now, what effect would such a/ mind, learning from the experience of the 
measure have on the feelings of the Natives | | past how to act in the future. He had 
in the face of the proclamation of Lord | studied the subject with much care, and he 
Canning? They would certainly see in | believed that never in this century had it 
it a mere desire to annex large revenues | been of more importance than at present 
to the British Government. The other | to conciliate Native feeling in India, and 
great Princes of India were in a position | to endeavour to rule the people through 
very similar to that of the Rajah of Mysore; | their affections rather than through their 
and if in the treaties with them heirs and | fears. India at present was in a transition 
successors were not mentioned, we might, | state both from within and from without, 

on their decease, say that they were Sove- | and it mainly depended upon our conduct 
reigns for life only. The case was one of , during this interval of trial whether the 
great importance, involving, as it did, the | crisis would end to our weal or to our woe, 
good faith and honour of this country.| When he said that the country was “in 
There were tiwo other points which it was | a transition state from without,” he alluded 
important that the House should also take | to an entirely new phase in our Indian 
into consideration, one being the general | rule, which was now imminent. India 
question of annexation, and the other the | was rapidly coming in contact, for the 
present state of India. With regard to the | | first time, with the other great European 
general question of annexation, he heartily |Powers—he referred to the conquests of 
agreed with the principles which Lord Russiain Central Asia on the one hand, and 
Canning had laid down in the despatch on the other to the opening of the Suez 
which he had previously read, and in which Canal, by means of which we might expect 
he stated that our supremacy would never | to see the swarming fleets of the Mediter- 
be rightly accepted and respected so long | ranean transferred to the Indian seas and 
as we left ourselves open to doubts, which coasts. An entirely new phase was thus 
our uncertain policy had justified, as to | opening to India in her foreign relations; 

our ultimate intentions towards Native | and the change in the interior of the coun- 
States. For the civil government alre vady | try itself was even more important. In- 
our English officers were too few for the | dia, indeed, was just now awakening from 
work on their hands, and the annexation | the lethargy of centuries. The country 
of territory would not make it easier to | was stirred from one end to the other by 
discharge our existing duties. To these | the contact of European industry and civil- 
sentiments he would add one or two re- | ‘ization, but was not yet penetrated with 
marks which seemed to him of great! its quickening influences; and it depended 
weight. It was his firm belief that inde-| on the spirit in which the Government 
pendent Native States, under a good and | was conducted whether the change now in 
friendly Administration, were a source of | progress would lead to good or evil results. 

strength and not of weakness. They were | If we betrayed a sordid or scornful spirit, 

a source of strength because, in the first | if we disregarded Native feeling, and pro- 
place, they furnished a sort of safety-valve claimed the doctrine of ‘‘ India for the 
for the exuberant Native energy which | English,” then the stronger and wealthier 
could not find employment under our rule, | India might become, the more would the 
and which, while unemployed, fermented | differences of race be deepened, the 
and was a source of danger to us. They | more would religious hatred become inten- 
were valuable also as a breakwater to dis- | sified ; and if we continued to retain the 
affection and mutiny; it had been said| country it would be at the expense of 
that the existence of the Native States of | such a drain on our resources that it would 
Hyderabad and Gwalior had really been | be questionable whether it would be worth 
the means of ws Madras and Bombay | the cost. But if we acted with kindness 
in the Mutiny of 1857. And Lord Canning | and forbearance, if we led rather than 
had left it on record that but for the loyal | drove, if we governed India for the In- 
Native States in the North West the tide | dians, then we might expect that in due 
of the mutiny would have swept in one | course that great country would become 
wide wave over the country, from the| the most loyal and the most prosperous, 

borders of Bengal to the Indus, It was| as it was already the most fertile and the 
mainly owing, indeed, to the fidelity of these | most populous of all the dependencies of 
Native States that we were able to make|the British Crown. He would only fur- 
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Cranbourne) that since the last orders were 
sent to India a very numerously-signed 
petition had been presented to the House 
in favour of the Rajah’s claim to adoption, 
and that a deputation had also waited on 
him last year to advocate the same cause, 
so that they might consider the whole 
question to have been re-opened and re-con- 
sidered. He begged, in conclusion, to ask, 
Whether the Government has come to any 
decision on the recent appeal of the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore with regard to the suc- 
cession of his adopted son; and, if so, 
whether they were prepared to lay upon 
the table of the House any Correspondence 
that might have passed on the subject ? 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he wished to say a few words in support 
of the appeal made to the House and the 
Government by his hon. Friend, because 
he felt that the position in which India 
stood was one of great difficulty and dan- 
ger. If the decision of the late Govern- 
ment were allowed to take effect, it would 
carry dismay to the Native Indian mind, 
which would not be able to understand the 
grounds upon which it rested. When the 


question of the assumption and seizure of 
the Native Principalities arose it did not 


meet with the attention which it deserved, 
but opinions were expressed at the time 
which gave rise to those feelings of alarm 
which his hon. Friend had described. On 
that occasion Lord Dalhousie, who had 
only lately arrived in the country, an- 
nounced in broad terms his opinion that 
the time had arrived when the Govern- 
ment should lose no lawful opportunity of 
extending their territory, though, at the 
same time, they should pay the most scru- 
pulous regard to the rights of others. No 
wonder such a declaration caused alarm. 
He endeavoured to draw the attention of 
the House to the subject, but it was one 
to which the House would not listen at 
the time. The question, however, became 
aggravated from year to year, until at last 
the Government thought that the time 
had arrived to quict the alarm which had 
been created on the subject. It was a 
remarkable fact that while those connected 
with the civil administration came eagerly 
forward to defend principles of confisca- 
tion by which their departments might be 
extended, those who had spent years in 
India, and were intimately acquainted 
with the feelings of the Natives, and with 
the law and practice on the subject, pro- 
tested almost unanimously against the 
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course on which the Government was em- 
barking. With regard to this Mysore 
State, Lord Canning laid down a simple 
but broad principle, that the assurance as 
to the right of succession should be given 
to every chief who governed his own ter- 
ritory as a sovereign Prince; and it was 
alleged that the Rajah of Mysore was not 
included within that condition. It was a 
principle, in fact, that those cases in which 
sovereign rights were exercised carried 
with them an inherent right to succession. 
It was said that it was specially intended 
| to exclude the Rajah of Mysore from the 
exercise of that principle; and perhaps, 
|on the face of it, it bore that construc- 
tion; but no one who knew Lord Canning 
would think that he entertained the idea 
| of denying the sovereign rights of the 
| Rajah of Mysore, for within thirty days 
| after laying down that principle he wrote 
}again on the subject of that Mysore 
State, expressing his hope that the titular 
ruler of that State might eventually be 
induced to bequeath his power to the Bri- 
tish Government. His territory had been 
administered for more than forty years by 
British officers, and he admitted that this 
fact entitled the English Government to 
impose such conditions as might appear 
called for; but he maintained that, as a 
matter of right, the succession ought to 
be recognised. The present Governor Ge- 
neral had described the Rajah as a depen- 
dent Prince, possessing only such personal 
rights as had been conferred on him by 
treaty; but that despatch was written in 
ignorance of all the facts of the case, and 
tended to re-open all those questions 
which Lord Canning had settled. It was 
true that the British Government at one 
time made a treaty with the Rajah in 
perpetuity, in which no mention of his 
heir was made; but he contended that 
the Rajah’s rights of sovereignty did not 
depend upon that treaty, and a previous 
treaty between the same parties recognised 
the Rajah as sovereign of Mysore. The 
claim we had to interfere with the terri- 
tory arose out of a treaty declaring that 
whenever the subsidy which should be 
paid should fail, then the British Govern- 
ment would have a right to go in and oc- 
cupy the place, and administer the State 
laws, the terms implying that that should 
be merely a temporary measure; and all 
our rights depended upon that treaty. 
He hoped the British Government, in 
deciding this matter, would maintain its 
character for good faith. 
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Viscornt CRANBOURNE: Sir, this is 
beyond doubt a very important question, 
and has attracted a great deal of attention 
both in England and India. It has been 
usually discussed with considerable exag- 
geration both of argument and feeling; 
and I have to express my thanks to both 
the hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
upon it for bringing it forward in so 
moderate and so candid a spirit. The 
hon. Member who brought the subject for- 
ward established what I thought was a 
very convenient division of it, when he 
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solemn grants that Lord Canning made to 
the Native Princes, I believe there is no 
right which every Government in India 
will regard as more sacred than Lord 
Canning’s concession on the subject of 
adoption to the Native Chiefs. The hon, 
Baronet who brought forward this Motion 
rightly said that the whole of the Maha- 
rajah’s title depends upon the partition 
Treaty of Mysore. It lies in the four 
corners of that treaty, and what we have 
to inquire is—Did the Maharajah receive 
a full right of Sovereignty with succes- 


said he would refer first to the legal and | sion; that is, in fact, his territory in fee 
then to the political grounds of the ques-| simple; or did he receive only a life 
tion; and I shall adhere to his division, | grant? Remember that this is not the 
because, though upon the legal ground [| case of an ancient Sovereign whom we 
may differ from him very considerably, I found in that country, or with whom we 
daresay that when we come to the political | made a treaty. This is the. case of a 
question we shall be found not very widely | man whom we took from a house in which 
apart. The first question upon which I} he was confined when a child, dying 
want to touch, although it does not con-| from ill-usage, and whom we rescued 
cern my main argument, is one raised by | and placed on the Throne. Therefore, 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Colebrooke); | it is to the treaty alone that we must 
I mean the question of the adoption de-| look to see whether the Maharajah has 
spatch of Lord Canning. I feel bound, in| any right to bequeath or hand down to 
justice to the Governor General, to point | his lineal son the territory then granted 
out the reasons why I think he was justi-| to him. Now, I confess that, when I 
fied in stating that that despatch conferred ;| came to examine this questivn carefully, 


upon the Rajah no right of adoption. | though I was naturally in no way preju- 


The simple facts of the case are these :— 
Lord Canning carefully excluded all those 
who were not in the actual government of 
their own territories from its operation ; 
and afterwards, by way of an illustration 
of what he meant, he sent a special sun- 
nud to every individual chieftain upon 
whom he intended to confer the right. 
From that list the Rajah of Mysore was 
excluded ; and I cannot conceive any more 
distinct or emphatic way by which Lord 





diced in favour of the views of my prede- 
cessor, but I was quite surprised at the 
doctrines and the interpretation of the 
treaty which several of those who argue 
the case of the Maharajah had taken 
up. The Partition Treaty of Mysore was 
a treaty in which the Maharajah himself 
had no share. It was a treaty between 
the Nizam and the English Government, 
and its object was, as its name implies, to 
divide the territory which conjointly they 


Canning could announce that the Rajah | had conquered from Tippoo Sultan. The 
was not to enjoy the right of adoption. | Maharajah of Mysore is not mentioned at 
I think that the adoption question does| all in the preamble. The first article of 
not arise on the present occasion. I shall | the treaty declares that certain territories 
therefore prefer, in the few short argu- | afterwards named shall be subjected to the 
ments I shall use, to lay aside the ques- | authority, and shall be for ever incorpo- 
tion of adoption, to treat the young man | rated with the dominions of the English 
as the lineal son of the Maharajah, and | East India Company. The second article 
to inquire into his rights as that lineal | says that, for the same reasons, certain 
son. I hope by doing that, among other | districts afterwards specified shall be sub- 
objects, to establish in the mind of the | jected to the authority and for ever united 


hon. Baronet opposite, and, it may be, in 
the minds of any of the Native Princes 
of India who share the fears he attributed 
to them, a conviction that no thought ever 
entered into the mind of Her Majesty's 
Government—I am convinced that no such 
thought will ever enter into the minds of 
any British statesmen—of disturbing these 
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to the dominions of the Nawab Nizam. 
Then again, for reasons therein stated, 
the fortress of Seringapatam was to be- 
come part of the dominions of the said 
Company, in full right and sovereignty 
for ever. In each of these three articles 
the greatest care is taken to say that the 
grant is one “for ever” —first to Eng- 
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Jand, and then to the Nizam. Then comes 
the fourth article, which declares that a 
separate Government shall be established 
in Mysore; and it is stipulated and 
agreed that for this purpose the Maharajah 
of Mysore, a descendant of the ancient 
Maharajahs, was to possess the territory 
thereinafter described. There is not one 
word in the article about sovereignty, per- 
petuity, or inheritance. Now, I cannot 
imagine that if you were dealing with any 
other case —with a case, for instance, of pri- 
vate property or International Law in Eu- 
rope—you would doubt for a moment that 
with a contrast so striking between these 
several articles, the intention was that to 
the Maharajah alone should the grant of 
that territory be made, and that it should 
be reserved for subsequent decision what 
should be done with that territory after 
his death. The hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced the question said that there were 
many Indian treaties from which the word 
“perpetuity” was excluded, and that 
there was no Native Prince in India who 
would feel himself secure if on that ground 
we disputed the right of this young Maha- 
rajah. I see that that statement was also 
made by a very distinguished member of 
the Council, with whom the hon. Gentle- 
man is familiar. Now, I went very care- 
fully through the seven volumes of Indian 
treaties to ascertain whether that: was the 
fact. I am bound to say, that wherever 
territory is granted, as a rule the words of 
perpetuity are carefully inserted. There 
are some slight exceptions in the case of 
rectification of frontier, and where agree- 
ments are made with well-known reign- 
ing houses, with regard to whom it was 
wholly unnecessary to insert those words; 
but asarule they were inserted, and I 
cannot subscribe to the doctrine that even 
if the case of Mysore and that of other 
States were analogous, such a construction 
would imperil other Native Thrones. But 
the case of Mysore stands by itself. There 
is no other case like it in India. The hon. 
Gentleman taiked of Scindia, Holkar, and 
the Nizam. Well, but we found those 
Princes on the Throne. They were reign- 
ing Sovereigns before our time, and it was 
immaterial with regard to them whether 
we put into treaties with them words of 
perpetuity or not. But this man derives 
his rights from us, and it is only to us 
that he can look for the exact definition of 
them. But there was one analogous case 
—the case of Sattara. ‘That was exactly 
the same case of a territory carved out of 
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a conquest, and given to the descendants 
of those who formerly reigned in the same 
region. But in the Sattara treaty the 
words “of perpetuity” are carefully in- 
serted. Therefore the case seems to me com- 
plete that, so far as the construction of the 
treaty can guide us, the son of the Maha- 
rajah has no right to succeed to the sove- 
reignty of Mysore. If that be so, I need 
hardly add that it is not necessary to enter 
into the question of adoption, because what 
the lineal son has no right to, it is clear 
that the adopted son cannot claim. I 
must therefore express most emphatically 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the rights conferred upon the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore by the Partition Treaty 
terminate with his life. So much for the 
legal question. Now for the political ; and 
here, I think, the case assumes a different 
aspect. The hon. Gentleman is quite right 
in saying—although I do not think the 
feeling is very logical—that there exists a 
considerable feeling among many distin- 
guished Princes in India in regard to the 
policy of the Government in this case. I 
am sorry that the hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced the question of fear into the argu- 
ment that he presented to the House. I 
not only disclaim being actuated by such 
a motive, but I must state, in the most 
distinct manner, that there does not seem 
to me to be the slightest occasion for any 
appeal to our fears in this instance. I be- 
lieve that we were never safer in India 
than at the present moment. There never 
was a time—whether we have to rely on 
our swords, or whether, which I hope is 
now the case, we may rely on the sense 
which the Natives entertain of the justice 
they may expect from us, or the security 
which our Government confers upon them 
—when we had a better right to calculate 
on the stability of our power in that 
country. But that fact does not in the 
least diminish our desire to calm the 
minds of the influential feudatories who 
are in alliance with us—to do any- 
thing consistent with our duty to India, 
which may be pleasant and agreeable 
to their feelings. And therefore I freely 
admit that the wishes which have been 
expressed by several distinguished Princes 
on this subject have much weighed with 
Her Majesty’s Government. Not that we 
concede to those Princes any right or title 
to interfere in this matter. But the feelings 
between us are naturally those of amity. 
We know that we are together engaged in 
a great work, which will task the strength 
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of both of us. We are aware that the ob- 
ject we have in view will be much facili- 
tated, and that we shall more readily ob- 
tain the good Government we seek, if we 
work thoroughly and heartily together, 
and if no jealousies disturb our common 
action. But there are other considerations, 
and I think the hon. Gentleman stated 
them very fairly and eloquently. I do not 
myself see our way at present to employ- 
ing very largely the Natives of India in 
the regions under our immediate control. 
But it would be a very great evil if the 
result of our dominion was that the Na- 
tives of India who were capable of Go- 
vernment should be absolutely and hope- 
lessly excluded from such a career. The 
great advantage of the existence of Na- 
tive States is that they afford an outlet for 
statesman-like capacity such as has been 
alluded to. I need not dwell upon other 
considerations to which the hon. Gentle- 
man so eloquently referred; but I think 
that the existence of a well-governed Na- 
tive State is a real benefit not only to the 
stability of our rule, but because more 
than anything it raises the self-respect 
of the Natives, and forms an ideal to 
which the popular feeling aspire. It 


is not therefore the intention of Her 


Majesty’s Government, whenever the 
Maharajah dies, that the State of My- 
sore shall be annexed. But then, if not 
annexed, what is to be done with it? 
Well, I must say that I do not feel in- 
clined to adopt the opposite alternative. 
I do not think it would be consistent with 
our duty to hand it back to a Native 
Government unchecked and uncontrolled. 
The House will excuse me, I am sure, 
from entering into any further details on 
that subject. But no one can have ex- 
amined the records of the Commission that 
inquired into this subject after Lord 
William Bentinck assumed the Govern- 
ment of India, without feeling that to 
such a course there are insuperable ob- 
jections. Then the question really amounts 
to this—how far will you go in giving to 
this young man a share in the Throne and 
the Government of the territory that his 
father possesses? It is from no other 
feeling than a real belief, which I think 
is justified by the facts, that the time for 
a decision has not arrived that we hold 
that the decision of this question must be 
deferred. It must be obvious to anybody 
who reflects upon the subject, that the 
character of a Native Government, and 
the amount of blessings it is likely to con- 
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fer upon the people, must depend more 
than is the case in our part of the world 
upon the character of the individual ruler; 
and nobody can tell what will be the cha. 
racter of the adopted child of the Mahara. 
jah. When this youth shall have advanced 
in years—when he shall have reached 
some twenty years of age—it will probably 
then be possible for those who may be 
charged with the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment of India to decide whether he is 
likely to imitate the bright example which 
has been set by the Native ruler of the 
neighbouring State of Travancore, or whe- 
ther he is likely to full into those habits 
of prodigality and favouritism which are 
among the besetting sins of Indian Courts, 
We shall leave the decision of that point 
to those on whom the responsibility will 
properly devolve. It is the wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government by no word or ae- 
tion to fetter that discretion, or to bind 
beforehand the judgment of those who will 
have before them the facts with which we 
are now unacquainted, and who will there- 
fore be better qualified to adopt the con- 
clusions to which they may legitimately 
lead. But there is even yet another con- 
sideration. As the hon. Member justly 
said, the state of India is now one of 
transition. It is a state of rapid and 
violent transition; and no man can tell 
what the needs of that country will be 
ten or fifteen years hence. And, whatever 
treaties or engagements may be entered 
into, I hope that I shall not be looked 
upon by Gentlemen of the Liberal party 
as very revolutionary if I say that the 
welfare of the people of India must over- 
ride them all. I quite admit the tempta- 
tions which a paramount Power has to 
interpret that axiom rather for its own 
advantage than its own honour. There is 
no doubt of the existence of that tempta- 
tion, but that does not diminish the truth 
of the maxim. Therefore, I should be 
sorry now to pledge any future Govern- 
ment to any course which might honestly 
and clearly seem to be at variance with 
the interests of the people of Mysore. 
But, reserving that point, as far as we can 
see it may well be hoped that a practical 
share in the Government of the whole or 
a portion of the.country—probably that 
would be the best—might be given to this 
young man. I am only stating my own 
individual opinion—merely stating what 
the circumstances of the case as they stand 
before us now may seem to justify. But 
I wish again to repeat that I am uttering 
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no pledge. We leave the decision of the | question discussed at an earlier part of this 
case to those on whom the responsibility of very evening—namely, as to the measures 
that decision must rest. Our only object in progress for the erection of new Courts of 
now is to so order our proceedings that Justice to facilitate the administration of 
they should be able to arrive at an easy | the law, affords an additional reason for 
and just decision. When the present’ now bringing this matter forward. There 
Maharajah dies no change will be made is, also, another advantage in considering 
in the form in which the Government of | this subject at the present time, because 
Mysore will be conducted. As tothe young we have now, and for a long series of years 
Maharajah, if we have the opportunity to | have had, such an administration of justice 
do it, of course we shall be glad to do all|—as far as the Judges personally con- 
we can to give him the advantages of a cerned are responsible for it—as disarms 
European education, and so prepare him, to; all censure or criticism, and deserves 
the best of our ability, for the responsibili- ; the strongest and warmest acknowledg- 
ties which we hope it may one day be pos- | ments. Whatever defects 1 may endeavour 
sible to commit to him. I need scarcely | to point out are defects in the system, not 
say that, of course, proper arrangements | at all attributable to those whose duty it 
will be made for maintaining him in ais toadminister it. They have done all in 
condition suited to his rank; but beyond | their power, I believe, in every branch of 
that, I think I should do my duty best by our judicial administration, to encounter 
pledging the British Government no fur- , and overcome those defects. The Govern- 
ther. With reference to the last part of ment have not yet had an opportunity of ex- 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question, I will only | plaining to us their intentions as indicated 
say that the despatch in answer to the | by the passage I have read from Her Ma- 
application of the Maharajah of Mysore, jesty’s Speech. A measure, however, has 
will be laid on the table ; and it will then} been laid on the table of the other House 
be competent for him, if he does not ap- | of Parliament with reference to the Courts 
prove the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- | of Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce, which, 
ment to ask for the opinion of the House | if adopted, certainly will have one good 
effect—namely, that of relieving the Courts 
of Common Law from a duty lately imposed 
on them which it has been impossible for 
them conveniently to discharge, and which 
no doubt requires to be otherwise provided 
for. It is also said that we may expect a 
proposal to be made for a considerable in- 
crease in the number of Judges in the 


on the subject. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW, 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Sir ROUNDELL PALMER :* Sir, I 


am sure that no apology will be thought 
necessary from any hon. Member who en- 


deavours to call the attention of the House 
to any defects which may appear to him to 
exist in so important a part of our institu- 
tions as the judicial system of this country. 
Were it otherwise it would, I think, be 
easy to give special reasons at the present 
moment for undertaking that task. In) 





Courts of Common Law. With respect to 
that, as also with respect to the measure to 


} which I have alluded, it would not be- 


come me now to anticipate discussion. 
But if such a proposal is likely to be made 
it appears to me very desirable that we 
should take likewise into consideration all 


the Speech from the Throne, at the open- | other causes of obstruction and difficulty 
ing of this Session, we were told that our | Which may now exist in the administra- 
attention would be called | tion of Justice ln the Courts of Common 

“To the Consolidation of the Courts of Pro-| Law, in addition to such as may arise 
bate and Divoree and Admiralty; and to the | merely from the inadequacy of the num- 
Means of disposing, with greater Despatch and | ber of Judges. Undoubtedly, at the pre- 
Frequency, of the inereasing Business in the Supe- sent’ moment there is a great obstruction 
rior Courts of Common Law and at the Assizes, of business in those courts. There are 
It will be obvious to all who reflect on the |; considerable and accumulated arrears which 
matter that this is a subject which invites | the Judges have not been able to keep down 
our consideration as a whole. Whatever | by all the energy at theircommand. That, 
may be the views of the Government of | I believe, is found to be the case both in 
which we are now imperfectly informed— | London and at the assizes. I understand 
the present is a fitting opportunity for pass- | that the Nisi Prius list for the present sit- 
ing in review the whole of the subject to | tings is exceedingly heavy, and not by any 
which our attention is thus called. The | means likely to be cleared. According to 
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the figures with which I have been! moted and improved by abolishing the di. 
furnished of Common Pleas cases there ‘ vision of jurisdictions and making the three 
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are no less than 124 remanets from last | 


sittings, and 145 new cases, making 269 | 


cases altogether standing for trial at the 
present sittings. 
is very little probability indeed of getting 
through the whole of the 124 remanets, 
and that many of them are likely to go 
over till next November. Of course, the new 
cases must also be deferred; and unless a 
remedy is applied to such a state of things 
it will tend greatly to the detriment of 
the interest both of suitors and the public. 
Then as to rules nis? for new trials, I learn 
that the list of these which stands.over 
for argument is getting much into arrear, 
and that some cases which arose as long 
ago as February of last year are not likely 
to be argued till May in the present year. 
The special cases in the Crown Paper are 
equally or more in arrear. In fact, there 
is almost a complete block up as to a 
great part of the business in the Courts 
of Common Law. At the assizes the power 
of disposing of the cases under the present 
system is similarly inadequate. The ques- 
tion before us is, what are the remedies to 
be applied ? I cannot but think that under 


the present arrangements of the courts 
there is a very great waste of judicial 
power, and that to a great extent that 
waste might be remedied by a careful re- 
vision of the whole system, both as re- 


gards London and the assizes. I would 
strongly urge upon the House and the 
Government the importance and the ne- 
cessity of looking the whole question fully 
in the face and examining it in all its 
departments and branches before applying 
a particular remedy—which is objection- 
able if it be not necessary, but which 
ought to be applied if it is—I mean that 
of an increase in the number of Judges. 
There are obvious causes of evil for which 
there are obvious remedies distinct from 
an increase in the number of Judges, and 
those remedies ought to be applied whe- 
ther the number of Judges be increased 
or not. Some of these have occurred to 
myself, and others have been suggested 
to me by persons of high authority. Look- 
ing at the question broadly, the first thing 


I am informed that there | 


courts practically one? There is no sound 
reason for retaining any part of that divi- 
sion of jurisdiction ; it is purely technical 
and artificial. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
has exclusive jurisdiction in criminal in- 
| formations, and in what are technically 
| called Crown cases, though I believe there 
are other Crown cases, under Mr. Wad- 
dington’s Summary Jurisdiction Act, which 
may be taken into the other courts, It 
has also exclusive cognizance of certain 
Poor Law cases. By other forms and pro- 
cesses, direct or indirect, questions of pre- 
cisely the same nature may be introduced 
into the other courts; but, so far as relates 
to these particular modes of procedure, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench has exclusive ju- 
risdiction. The Judges of the other courts 
are selected from the same bar, and have 
in every respect the same qualifications 
with the Judges of the Queen’s Bench. 
The distinction that exists is really quite 
arbitrary, and I maintain that it ought to 
be abolished. Whatever arrangements it 
may, at any time, be found convenient to 
make, for the distribution of business 
among the Judges, can, of course, be 
made; but there is a great difference 
between such arrangements, and an ecx- 
clusive jurisdiction. I say the same thing 
of the special jurisdiction of the Court of 
Exchequer. Revenue causes are tried in 
that court only: though petitions of right 
against the Crown, which may throw 
heavy charges upon the revenue, may be 
taken to any court. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas has less of peculiar jurisdic- 
tion; but that court only has cognizance 
of registratiow cases. I advocate the abo- 
lition of these technical and arbitrary dif- 
ferences altogether, and I would make all 
the courts practically branches of one, 
having a uniform jurisdiction, and capable 
of taking any business without distinction. 
I do not think the time of the Judges is 
now so occupied as that the most is made 
of them. Four Judges sit in a court at a 
time, and one often leayes in the middle 
| of the day to go to Chambers. A great 
' amount of Visi Prius business accumulates 
| for what are called the after-term sittings. - 





which one encounters is that there are | Let three Judges constitute a full court, 
three Courts of Common Law, with fifteen | let one or more, if necessary, from each 
Judges—five in each court, and the first | court sit at Wisi Prius all through term 
question that occurs is how far is this | continuously as well as afterwards, and 
division of jurisdiction between these three | then the great arrears of business would 
courts necessary or useful, and how far’ be kept down. The sitting of Judges in 
would the administration of justice be pro- | Chambers might be greatly reduced or en- 
Sir Roundell Paliner 
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tirely abolished, the routine and uncon- 
tested business should be done by the 
chief Masters, and it should be in the 
power of suitors to put down in a list the 
cases which they wished to have disposed 
of before a Judge. One Judge, when not 
required to sit at the Central Criminal 
Court, might sit alone to dispose of prac- 
tice cases, and in that way a considerable 
saving of the time of the Judges would 
be secured. In the Court of Chancery 
we do not permit suitors at their option 
to accumulate a list of arrears in one court, 
while other courts are insufficiently sup- 
plied with business. In the first instance, 
the suitor selects his own court, and 
when he has done so, and the case is 
ripe for hearing, if one court is overbur- 
dened and and another ill-supplied, cases 
are transferred from one court to ano- 
ther, and so the business is equalized and 
expedited. In the Courts of Common 
Law, there is at present no such power. 
Causes cannot be transferred from the 
Queen’s Bench, to the Common Pleas or 
the Exchequer. One man favours one 
court and another man another. One 


court has a lack of business, while ano- 
ther is overburdened with arrears; 


but 
if the cases were transferred, a great deal of 
time might often be saved. It has also been 
suggested to me that in moving for new 
trials and in other matters there is a double 
process, which, in many cases, might be 
advantageously abolished. There is the 
motion for the rule nisi in the absence of 
the enemy, and there is the further argu- 
ment when the enemy shows cause. Why 
should it not be here as in the Court of 
Chancery, where you summon your ad- 
versary by notice of motion in the first 
instance, and the matter is argued once 
for all? Why should not the party have 
at least the option to move upon notice 
for his rule absolute at once, some eco- 
nomy of time might result from the adop- 
tion of this plan. Another matter has often 
struck me with surprise, although I cannot 
say how farit occupies time. If there are 
issues of law joined by demurrers, and 
also issues of fact, although the issues of 
law may entirely exhaust the merits of a 
case, and the determination of them often 
settles the question between the parties ; 
yet, they must, if they wish to go to a 
Superior Court upon the point of law, un- 
necessarily try, perhaps at great expense 
and delay, the questions of fact, upon which 
if the judgment is right nothing will de- 
pend. In the Court of Chancery, if a 
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demurrer is allowed to a bill the matter 
goes to a Court of Appeal, and there is an 
end of the case unless the judgment is 
reversed, in which case the questions of 
fact are re-opened. Why should there 
be a trial of facts, when it is settled 
that it will be of no use unless the 
Court of Appeal should reverse the judg- 
ment? The good sense of parties often 
leads to an arrangement; but, on the 
other hand, there are cases in which the 
unnecessary trial is not avoided, and when 
there is no necessity for it, it must be a 
vexatious and useless waste of money and 
time. Another important matter to be 
considered is the relief of the Superior 
Courts from business which might be » 
better disposed of elsewhere. There are 
two ways of doing that—first, absolutely 
excluding a certain class of cases which 
the County Courts have jurisdiction to 
try, and in which they might be trusted 
to do full justice ; and secondly, imposing 
discouragements in the way of costs upon 
parties who, without good reason, choose 
the more expensive instead of the cheaper 
and simpler process. I have high autho- 
rity, both of experienced Judges and of 
members of the Bar, for the principle of 
this recommendation. That many frivol- 
ous cases would be got rid of by com- 
pelling the parties to try them in the 
County Courts, unless a Judge saw special 
reason for their being tried in a higher 
court. I do not pretend to name the pre- 
cise amount at which the line ought to 
be drawn, but I doubt whether any harm 
would be done by taking it in cases of 
contract at £50. Some might put it lower, 
but that would be a matter for considera- 
tion. It would probably not be right to 
apply, in all respects, the same rule to 
actions founded on wrongs. ‘There may 
be cases such as libel involving a small 
pecuniary amount, yet in which, more 
than the verdict is sometimes at stake, 
and in these cases it might be unfair that 
the option of having them tried in a Su- 
perior Court should be wholly taken away. 
I venture to suggest, however, that if a 
person should bring an action of that de- 
scription, which might be tried in a County 
Court into a Superior Court, without re- 
covering more than a certain sum—say £10 
or £20—he should not be entitled to costs 
unless the Judge should certify that the case 
was a proper one to be tried in a Superior 
Court. ‘The adoption of that course would 
get rid of a number of cases which are a 
great obstruction in the Superior Courts, 
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and which form an unnecessary addition to 
their business. With respect to the assizes, 
there are two other recommendations which 
T also venture to make with the sanction of 
some authority. The first and principal 
one is that the same practice should be 
adopted at the assizes in the transac- 
tion of criminal business which is fol- 
lowed at the Central Criminal Court. 
The Judges, who sit at the Old Bailey, 
try the more important cases, while in 
an adjoining room others are disposed 
of by the Recorder or the Common Ser- 
jeant. Now there is, I apprehend, no rea- 
son why the Judge of assize should not 
try the more important cases and let the 
others be tried before the local recorder or 
by an inferior Judge specially summoned 
for the purpose. In that way some relief 
might probably be obtained without any 
prejudice to the administration of jus- 
tice. Another mode in which the same 
end might be promoted is by the entire 
abolition of separate assizes for counties 
of cities and towns. There is, it appears 


to me, no practical necessity for maintain- 
ing this separation, and if the assizes for 
towns were thrown into the counties to 
which those towns belong, and if, in 


some cases, the assizes for more counties 
than one could be held together, some time 
would, no doubt, by those means be saved. 
I have now submitted to the House all 
that I have to offer on that part of the case 
which relates to the general business of the 
Superior Courts of Common Law. I now 
come to the first subject mentioned in my 
notice of Motion, which I regard as a very 
important one, and which, I hope, may re- 
ceive the early attention of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament. I refer to the 
subject of appellate jurisdiction. We have 
four Courts of Appeal, two of final, and 
two of intermediate appeal. The two 
Courts of Final Appeal are the House of 
Lords and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council; the two intermediate are 
the Exchequer Chamber, or Court of Error 
at common law, and the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery. From each of the two 
latter an appeal lies to the House of 
Lords. When that statement is made 
several questions of principle occur to my 
mind, and I should like to say a few words 
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of some neighbouring, and of, perhaps, 
most well-governed States—to establish 
one supreme court of final appeal. I can- 
not but hope that our efforts after im- 
provement on the subject may take, as far 
as is practicable, that direction. To have 
two Courts of Final Appeal administering 
in several parts of their jurisdiction the 
same law, with the possibility of conflict, 
is, to say the least of it, inconvenient, and 
no sound reason can, so far as I am able 
to say, be given for it. Next, I would 
ask if the best plan to adopt be to have 
only one Court of Final Appeal, whether it 
would not be better also to have only one 
appeal? The contrary system, it seems 
to me, holds out inducements to those who 
are fond of litigation; and there are, there- 
fore, in my opinion, two principles which 
ought to be aimed at in any reform which 
we may attempt. That we should, if pos- 
sible, constitute a single Court of Final Ap- 
peal, and that we should, at all events, 
permit only one appeal in any case decided 
by a Superior Court. The next question 
is, is it expedient that there should be dif- 
ferent Courts of Appeal in Equity and at 
Common Law, or only one Ceurt of Appeal 
for both? The distinction between them 
is, as we know, in a great measure artificial, 
and the requirements of the times point 
to as great a fusion of the two as is con- 
sistent with some reasonable division of la- 
bour and the practical despatch of business. 
Their separation has a tendency to produce 
a certain narrowness, which may be cor- 
rected by bringing both together into a 
focus by means of one Court of Appeal. 
As things at present stand, we have the 
House of Lords administering English and 
Scotch jurisprudence, and the Privy Coun- 
cil administering not only English juris- 
prudence, but French, Dutch, Mahomedan, 
and Hindoo. Now it may be thought that 
English Judges, whose minds have been 
formed in the practice of the English law, 
might be incompetent to the discharge of 
such duties; but it is somewhat remark- 
able that, although no Scotch lawyer has 
ever taken a regular part in the judicial 
business of the House of Lords (Lord 
Mansfield and other eminent men whom 
Scotland has given to the English bar 
and bench, cannot properly be called 


on those questions before I enter at any | Scotch lawyers), yet, by the general con- 
greater length into details. Let me suppose sent of those best qualified to give an 
that we were about to construct, de novo, | opinion on the subject, the law of Scot- 
a judicial system, I do not think there land has derived great benefit from the 
could be much doubt that the best course | mere fact that the decisions of its Judges 
to adopt would be—following the example have been reviewed by men free from 
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Scotch prejudices, and bringing to the 
performance of their duties large views 
of jurisprudence. Everyone who knows 
how the business of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council is administered, will, 
I think, admit that the difficulties arising 
from having to deal with different laws 
have been by them most successfully grap- 
pled with, and that, upon the whole, a re- 
gard for substantial justice rather than mere 
technical accuracy has grown out of the 
fact, that they have to administer justice 
in accordance with so many different sys- 
tems. The conclusion I draw from these 
circumstances is that our equity decisions 
would be better reviewed by a court which 
comprised some Common Law Judges than 
by one from which they were altogether 
absent, and that our common law decisions 
would be better reviewed in a court of 
which some Equity Judges formed a part 
than if it were confined to common 
law Judges alone. I contend, therefore, 
that a fusion of the two would be an 
absolutely good thing in itself. There is 
also another point to which I must briefly 
advert. The conditions on which the 


right of appeal is given ought not to vary 
substantially with the court from which 


the appeal is brought. Some Members 
of the House may not be aware that 
if a man wants to appeal to the House 
of Lords from a Common Law Court he 
must bear the burden of a double ap- 
peal. He has no access to that House 
except through the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber. ‘The case, however, is not so 
in Chancery. An appeal may there be 
made from the court of first instance— 
passing over the Court of Appeal—direct 
to the House of Lords. Now, one or the 
other of these two systems must be wrong, 
and there is certainly room for improvement 
in this respect, even though other things 
should remain as they at present stand. 
Again, there is a remarkable distinction be- 
tween the rule applicable to Scotland and 
that which is applicable to England and 
Ireland in reference to appeals from inter- 
locutory orders. Every order made by 
the Court of Chancery, in England or Ire- 
land, may be enrolled at once, and carried 
by appeal to the House of Lords. And 
in practice this facility of appeal is not 
abused. In Scotland, the rule is that 
no matter which may there be deter- 
mined in the progress of a case shall 
be taken to the House of Lords by way 
of appeal until the case is finished, un- 
less the Judges either give leave or hap- 
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pen to differ in opinion with respect to it. 
By reason of that rule, matters of the 
greatest importance may sometimes be hung 
up for a considerable time, and I cannot 
help thinking if not that the English rule 
is a better one, at least that it may be de- 
sirable that the Scotch should be made 
somewhat more flexible. Having made 
these general observations, I will address 
myself to each of the four jurisdictions 
which I have mentioned, and endeavour to 
point out the great necessity which exists 
for somé reform in connection with the 
whole subject. I will commence with an 
institution which I will venture to say is 
the most unsuccessful and the most defec- 
tive part of our judicial system—1 mean 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, the Court 
of Error at common law. I have not a 
word to say against the Judges who trans- 
act the business of that court; they are 
in no degree responsible for its failure. 
All that it is possible for men to do they 
accomplish; but the system is one which 
cannot be satisfactorily worked, and no- 
thing can be more easy than to demonstrate 
to any one, however unfamiliar he may be 
with it, the crying necessity for some re- 
form in both its principle and practice. 
Taking the principle, I must first explain 
in what the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
consists. There are three Superior Courts 
of Common Law—the Queen’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas, and the Court of Exche- 
quer. By an ingenious device the Judges 
of each two of these courts are appointed 
to sit alternately in judgment upon the 
decisions of the third. Such a system is 
in many ways objectionable. It would not 
be difficult to put a case where the deter- 
mination of the law might depend upon the 
mere accidental priority of an appeal. It 
has sometimes been found that upon difficult 
and debateable questions of law one court 
holds a view opposed to that held by one of 
the other two courts. Take, for instance, 
the two subjects of the extent to which a 
master is liable for the acts of his servants, 
or of persons in his employment, and of 
the extent of the liability of railway and 
other public companies whose operations 
are injurious to the property of others, 
Upon these two subjects considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion have prevailed in the 
Courts of Common Law, and it is possible 
that the law of the land as laid down by 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber might 
be determined one way or the other, ac- 
cording to the court whence the appeal 
was brought. Thus, if the appeal were 
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from the Queen’s Bench, the views of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
with or without the accession of one or 
more Judges from the Exchequer, might 
prevail in the Court of Error; while, if it 
were from the Common Pleas, the tables 
might be turned; so that the eventual de- 
cision of an important point of law might 
depend entirely upon the accidental con- 
stitution at a particular moment, of the 
court before which the appeal was brought. 
In many cases, also, by this peculiar system 
of appeal, the decision of the -minority 
may overrule that of the majority of the 
whole number of Judges of equal and co- 
ordinate authority before whom the case 
has been argued. A case may be de- 
cided one way by the unanimous judgment 
of four Judges of the Queen’s Bench, and 
their judgment may be reversed by four out 
of six Judges in the Exchequer Chamber, 
the other two Judges of the latter court 
agreeing with the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench. Thus, under this ingenious sys- 
tem, the opinion of the minority of four 
would overrule that of the majority of six; 
and then, as a matter of course, the case 
would go to the House of Lords. The 
truth is that this court was intended to be 
a very important and solemn tribunal, com- 


posed of the whole of the judicial power 


of the other two courts. It was intended 
that if a majority of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench decided one way, ten—or at 
least eight—Judges of the Common Pleas 
and Exchequer should bring their united 
wisdom to the review of that decision. 
On account, however, of the other duties 
which the Judges have to discharge, it has 
been found generally impracticable to bring 
together more than five or six of them 
for the purpose of reviewing the judgments 
of any of the courts—a number which 
gives the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
but little if any more weight than is pos- 
sessed by the court whence the appeal is 
brought. Then again, the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber sits so seldom that it is 
scarcely possible for the cases to be pro- 
perly disposed of by it at all. Thus, in 
1866, this court sat altogether twenty-eight 
days, of which thirteen days were allotted 
to the Queen’s Bench errors, eight to those 
of the Common Pleas, and seven to those 
of the Exchequer. The Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer had each two days 
allowed for its crrors in February, in May, 
and in June; the Common Pleas had also 
two days in November ; the Exchequer 
one day in December; the Queen’s Bench 
Sir Roundell Palaer 
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five days in February, one in April, and 
two in June and November. It must not 
be supposed that the court sat so seldom 
in consequence of there being no work 
for it to do, for there was much more busi- 
ness than it could get through, but the 
reason that it did not sit oftener wus be- 
cause it was impossible to get the Judges 
of the same two courts together oftener 
or for more than two or three days at 
atime. Thus it happens that year after 
year cases go on from sitting to sitting 
unheard; some are partly heard, and are 
then adjourned to some future sitting; 
and some are passed over when their 
chance appears to have come from the 
fear that they cannot be finished at once, 
and that it may be impracticable for the 
same Judges to be re-assembled at a subse- 
quent sitting. Parties are sometimes in- 
duced or compelled to compromise their 
cases after all the delay and expense of 
legal proceedings have been incurred. Itis 
also scarcely possible for the Judges of this 
court, amid their other pressing business, 
to find time for consulting together upon 
the cases which have been argued before 
them, and there are many accidents to 
which human life is liable that may ren- 
der the opinion of the minority even of 
the Judges before whom the case in error 
was argued, that which determines the 
question of law involved in the appeal. 
A case known as the ‘‘ Vibration Case” 
was decided the other day in the Exche- 
quer Chamber, and it affords a good illus- 
tration of the working of the system. The 
question raised was as to the liability of 
railway companies to pay compensation to 
owners of property injured by the vibra- 
tion caused by railway trains. The case 
was argued in June last in the Exchequer 
Chamber, before six Judges, two of whom 
were Chief Justice Erle and Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock. Lord Chief Baron Pollock 
resigned in July, and Chief Justice Erle in 
December, and in the February following 
judgment was pronounced by four only 
out of the six Judges who had heard the 
appeal argued, and of these four Judges 
one held that the opinion of the court 
below was right, and the other three 
that it was wrong; thus overruling the 
unanimous judgment of four Judges of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, with which, if 
the judgment had been sooner given, Sir 
William Erle and Sir Frederick Pollock 
might possibly have been found to agree. 
Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
marked, that the judgment in the Court 
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of Queen’s Bench was delivered by two! Lord Chancellor being a Common Law 


Judges only. 


| Judge, and therefore it was determined 


Simm ROUNDELL PALMER: I may that in such an event he should be assisted 


have been misinformed on that point; but | 
that circumstance does not weaken the force | 
of the argument, because had the judgment | 


in the Equity Courts by two Equity Judges, 
who were to sit with him. Every ques- 
tion of equity, which may happen to be 


of the Queen’s Bench been pronounced by | reviewed in the Court of Appeal, is thus 
four instead of by two Judges the result | liable to be decided by a Common Law 


would have been exactly the same. 
in truth, impossible now to get more than 
five or six Judges to attend in this court at 
one time. My duties took me into the 
Exchequer Chamber on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary last, when I found that the time 
allotted for hearing ten cases of error from 
the Common Pleas was three days, of 
which one, being the day of the opening of 
Parliament, must be regarded as a dies 
non. At that time there were three 
Nisi Prius Courts sitting; there ought 
to have been four or five; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackburn was engaged in the Cen- 


tral Criminal Court, and the Lord Chief | 


Justice was necessarily absent owing 
to ill-health. Thus, only two Judges 
from the Queen’s Bench and three from 
the Exchequer could be assembled. No 
person can look at these facts without 
seeing that the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber is an institution which ought not 
to be allowed to continue, and that it 
is the duty of Government to adopt 
some means of substituting a better con- 
stituted tribunal in its place. I now 
come to the other intermediate court of 
appeal—the Court of Appeal in Chancery. 
Very eminent and able Judges have pre- 
sided over that court, and have transacted, 
in an admirable manner, a vast amount 
of business; still, it is impossible to deny 
the existence of some obvious defects in 
the constitution of that court also. In 
1851 two Lords Justices of Appeal were 
appointed to assist the Lord Chancellor 
for the first time, by Act of . Parlia- 
ment, on the ground of the necessity 
which existed for strengthening the 
court presided over by that noble Lord. 
It was originally intended that the Lord 
Chancellor and two Lords Justices of 


Appeal should sit together as one court, 
with power, however, of subdivision when 
occasion required ; but since the passing 
of the Act, creating the Lords Justices, 
the three Judges have very rarely in- 


deed sat together as a full court. At 
the present time, the Lord Chancellor, 
as a general rule, sits in one court, and 
the Lords Justices in another. The Legis- 
lature contemplated the possibility of the 


It is 
.|es 
|nion that the presence of one or more 








Judge. I have already expressed my opi- 
Common Law Judges in the Court of Ap- 
peal for Equity cases is most desirable ; 
but that is a very different thing from a 
Court of Appeal in Equity, in which a 
single Common Law Judge sits alone, 
Some tribute however must, in passing, 
be paid to the Common Law Judges who 
have presided in the Court of Chancery. 
They sat there under undoubted disadvan- 


tages, but I must say the manner in which 


they overcame them merits the most 
pointed acknowledgments. Before my time 
Lord Brougham, within my time Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Truro, Lord Campbell, 
and the present Lord Chancellor, all of the 
Common Law Bar, have presided in that 
court; and I must say that the inconve- 
nience which may have occasionally been 
felt, from the circumstance to which I 
have alluded, has been in practice very 
much less than any one could have antici- 
pated, judging only @ priori, owing to the 
very great patience and care with which 
those eminent men have discharged their 
duties. Still, the fact remains, that a Com- 
mon Law Judge—and the Lord Chancellor 
must frequently be taken from the Com- 
mon Law Bar—a Common Law Judge sit- 
ting alone as Judge of Appeal in Chancery 
must labour under serious disadvantages, 
and no doubt it would be a better consti- 
tution of the court which offered some secu- 
rity for having Equity Judges to assist him. 
Besides, the Lord Chancellor is constantly 
withdrawn from that court. He is absent 
from it four days a week during the Ses- 
sion of Parliament. On Wednesdays and 
Saturdays alone he resumes his place in 
the Court of Chancery. Arguments are 
thus unavoidably interrupted — unavoid- 
ably protracted; and no one can say that 
is a satisfactory state of things, if means 
of avoiding it can be devised. With re- 
spect to the Lords Justices, nothing can 
be more admirable than the administration 
of their court, and I do not doubt it will 
so continue. But, at the same time, every 
one must see a most patent inconvenience 
in the sitting of two Judges together, be- 
cause unavoidably they may sometimes 
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and very nearly the whole of that is made 
up by the fees received for business. The 
business has a tendency to increase, but its 
| working, hitherto, has been such as I have 
parties must either acquiesce in the judg- | described. We cannot, however, safely rel 

ment of the court of first instance, with on the perpetual continuance of the favour. 
a sense of their not having had the benefit | able working even of that tribunal. The 
of an appeal, or they must go further and | constitution of the Judicial Committee has 
appeal to the House of Lords. If we can | inherent difficulties which make it hard 
devise a system that would avoid this in-| to keep it always going, without draw- 
convenience, it would certainly be an im- | ing away power from other courts. It 
provement on the present state of things | is constituted thus:—All existing Judges 
as existing in the Court of Appeal in, of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, 
Chancery. I now come to the Judicial | and of the Admiralty, Probate and Ec- 
Committee of the Privy Council. This is clesiastical Courts, who are members of 
a very eminent tribunal. It takes Indian | the Privy Council, are ex officio mem- 
and colonial Appeals; also domestic ap-| bers of this Committee; so are all re- 
peals of three classes—in Admiralty cases, | tired Judges of those courts, including 
in Ecclesiastical cases, and from the Lord | ex-Chancellors. In addition to these there 
Chancellor or Lord Justices in lunacy.| are two Judges specially nominated by 
What particular propriety there is in send- | Her Majesty. Nothing could be more 
ing Admiralty, Ecclesiastical, and Lunacy | excellent than the materials I have de- 
cases to a different court of final appeal | scribed, provided, of course, that they can 
from that which determines cases in Chan- | be brought to bear with sufficient regu- 
cery and Common Law, I cannot conceive. | larity, convenience, and despatch. We 
But that is a subordinate consideration. The | have men of great learning, great expe- 
court, undoubtedly, has worked well, and | rience, and important position. But its ju- 
I cannot but think it, in some respects, a | dicial force is not such as to secure ade- 
model of what a good Supreme Court of | quately the regularity of the administration 
Appeal ought to be. I have no hesitation | of the court. Take the case of the retired 
in saying that I take the constitution of Judges; of course, their number will be 
the Judicial Committee as furnishing, on | fluctuating. At present there are four very 
the whole, the best basis for the construc- | eminent Judges—Sir William Erle, Sir 
tion of such acourt. Its merits are these: | Edward Williams, Sir Richard Kindersley, 
—It has administered a great varicty of | and Sir John Coleridge-—they have been 
law, with great breadth of view, great | most assiduous in their attention, as far 
regard to practical justice, comparatively | as health and other circumstances have 
little regard to technicality and mere form, | permitted, to the business of the court. 
and I believe greatly to the satisfaction of | In that respect, I do not think there 


differ; not only they may differ, but they | 


sometimes do differ, and the consequence 
in such cases is that the appeal simply fails, 
all the expense is thrown away, and the | 


the country, and of the colonies and India, 
from which a great portion of the appeals 
have come. It has adopted a practice dif- 
fering from that of the House of Lords in 
one important respect. It gives judgment by 
the mouth of a single Judge, usually well 
considered, and written or even printed, 
and suppresses the difference of views 
which may possibly exist among the mem- 
bers of the tribunal. I cannot but think 
the practice of the Judicial Committee, 
in that respect, a wise one—giving the 
authoritative judgment of the court, from 
which there is no further appeal, with- 
out the expression of individual opinions 
calculated to detract from or neutralize its 
authority. It has kept down business— 
there are no arrears, and no serious delays. 
Lastly and not least, it has cost, I may 
say, nothing to the public, for the total 
annual cost of the establishment is £1,500, 
Sir Roundell Palmer 





could be a better state of circumstances 
than exists at present in the Judicial 
Committee. But you cannot expect that 
retired Judges, however mentally able and 
willing, should long be physically able to 
give a constant attention to duties of this 
description. They have come to a time of 
life when they either already do, or soon 
must require, the rest which they have 
fairly earned. You cannot rely on more 
than occasional and precarious assistance as 
a general rule from that source, Then with 
regard to your present Judges. The Chief 
Justices and Chief Baron and the Admi- 
ralty and Probate Judges, are so occupied in 
their own courts that their attendance is 
generally impracticable. The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Ex-Chancellors are wanted 
in the House of Lords. With regard to the 
other Judges of the Court of Chancery, 
the Master of the Rolls avd the Lords 
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Justices, they have been accustomed to 
give a good deal of their time to that 
court. In Lord Langdale’s time the 
Rolls Court used to be shut up for long 
periods together, while his Lordship at- 
tended the Judicial Committee. That 
does not so often occur now ; but the Lords 
Justices have often been withdrawn from 
their own court to attend the Judicial 
Committee. In 1864 the Lords Justices 
sat thirty-seven days in the Privy Coun- 
cil; in 1865, fifty-three days; in 1866, 
nineteen days; in the present year they 
can hardly be expected to sit there at all. 
I need hardly say anything about the two 
nominated Judges, but the retirement of 
one of them, a man honoured by us all, 
who has done eminent service to his coun- 
try in the Judicial Committee for many 
years, and to whom, in a great measure, it 
owes the high reputation it enjoys—I speak 
of Lord Kingsdown — must be severely 
felt. Such being the situation of things, 


I will venture to state what has occurred 
to me as the best way of meeting all these 
difficulties, before I say a word on the most 
difficult portion of the subject, relating to 
the august tribunal of the House of Lords. 
Taking the three courts I have mentioned 


alone—the Court of Error in the Exche- 
quer Chamber, the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery, and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council—I am of opinion, if 
the House agrees with the view I have 
expressed, that one Court of Appeal is 
sufficient—that out of the Court of Appeal 
now existing in the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council you might, with some 
additions, form a most admirable Supreme 
Court of Appeal, capable of discharging 
the whole of the business which is now 
done by that court and also by the Courts 
of Exchequer Chamber, and of Appeal in 
Chancery. The constitution of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council is 
most excellent, as far as it goes. I 
have no hesitation in saying that that 
court, powerfully constituted, with a suf- 
ficient number of Judges to render it 
capable of subdivision, and comprising 
men conversant with different kinds of 
law—common law, equity, and, it might 
be, Scotch law, as well as colonial and 
Indian law—would be able to dispose of 
the appeals most beneficially to our juris- 
prudence, with great satisfaction to the 
country, and at no very great additional 
cost. You might have the Lord Chan- 
cellor, though, if the House of Lords re- 
tained its appellate jurisdiction, he would 
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be required there frequently. You might 
also have the Lords Justices, and all the 
other eminent persons now constituting 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. You might have two or three other 
permanent Judges with proper salarics, 
chosen with reference to qualities which 
are not ordinarily to be found~in the 
Judges of the Court of Chancery; and 
you might from time to time offer an 
inducement by some acceleration and in- 
crease of pension to a few able men on 
the Bench in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, to retire from their positions and 
become members of this court. Some such 
measures as these have been suggested by 
high authority as necessary to maintain 
in efficiency the Judicial Committee, even 
for its present purposes. I venture also 
to think that those who may hereafter 
fill the high office of Lord Chancellor 
might, considering the circumstances 
which often deprive the country of their 
services in that office, be called upon ex 
debito, in consideration of their pensions 
(which are ample though not too great), 
to give their services in the Supreme 


/Court of Appeal as they now voluntarily 


give them from a sense of public duty in 
It would be thus 
quite practicable to form such a Supreme 
Court of Final Appeal as might unite 
the various jurisdictions now exercised 
by different courts, and then I should 
certainly recommend that the court should 
assemble in the same place as the other 
Law Courts—=in the future home about 
to be provided for justice in the neigh- 
bourhood of those who practise the law, 
and not, as the Judicial Committee now 
does, in such an inconvenient place as the 
Privy Council Office in Downing Street. 
I do not conceive that there would be 
any constitutional objection resulting from 
the relation of the colonies to the Crown 
to giving such a court jurisdiction over 
colonial and Indian appeals, because its 
Judges might be, and, in practice, would 
be, Privy Councillors, and, being so, would 
be qualified to advise Her Majesty on all 
matters of that kind. If such a court 
were thus constituted, and if the House 
of Lords retained its appellate jurisdiction 
unaltered, still it would be advisable to 
cut off the second appeal; and I see no 
reason why an option, at least, might not 
be given to suitors in Scotland and Ire- 
land to carry their appeals to this high 
tribunal, if they should desire to do so. 
Having ventured to make these obserya- 
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tions, I will state what amount of judicial 
business such a court would have to trans- 
act, judging from the data furnished by the 
business of the existing courts, though by 
the changes I have suggested there might 
be some alteration in the amount of busi- 
ness, especially by reason of the abolition 
of double appeals. In 1866 the ‘Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council sat for 
sixty-seven days. I think it better to take 
the number of days than the number of 
eases. The Court of Exchequer Chamber 
sat for twenty-eight days, making together 
ninety-five days. From Michaelmas, 1865, 
to Michaelmas, 1866 (I have not the 
exact Return for the year 1866), the full 
Court of Chancery sat fourteen days, the 
Lord Chancellor alone sat seventy-four 
days, and the Lords Justices sat 127 days, 
making together 215 days. These, added 
to the ninety-five days, made 310 days in 
all. Thus, if the court were ordinarily 
divided into two subdivisions, 155 days 
only would be required for the discharge 
of the business hitherto discharged by 
these three courts. I now come to the 


subject of the House of Lords, and I should 
be very sorry if anything were to fall from 
me which might be thought disrespectful 


to that illustrious body, and I think it my 
duty to bear my humble testimony to the 
excellent manner in which the Judges in 


the House of Lords have during the whole | 


of my experience discharged their duty. It 
is not from any dissatisfaction at the per- 
formance of their duty that I venture re- 
spectfully, and I hope with due modesty, 
to approach for the purpose of criticism 
that august tribunal. The jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords underwent considera- 
tion in 1856, when Lord Westbury re- 
commended an opposite policy to that 
which I nowrecommend. He recommend- 
ed that the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council should 
be transferred to the House of Lords. I 
cannot say that such a change would to 
my mind be an improvement. I own I 
cannot see why we might not venture 
even to ask the House of Lords to transfer 
their jurisdiction to another Supreme Court 
of Appeal, if there be not some strong 
political reasons to the contrary. It is 
really only nominally that the House of 
Lords now act as Judges of Appeal. Two or 
three, or four, eminent and learned Judges 
sit in the House of Peers, in a most in- 
convenient place, surrounded, no doubt, 
by the trappings of that august assem- 
bly, and discharge functions which they 
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could perform equally well elsewhere, 
What happened in O’Connell’s case? 
When a case involves principles of im- 
portance, political or religious, about which 
men’s minds move in different directions, 
there is some danger even for Judges in a 
court of justice to be divided with respect 
to it, just in the manner which might be 
anticipated from their known opinions, 
although their decisions may be perfectly 
consistent with the most conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty. That happened to 
the Law Lords in O’Connell’s case. Other 
Peers, however, were present who thought 
they might have been capable of forming 
an opinion on such a question, and one of 
those, hearing the opinions expressed by 
the Law Lords, thought that he, being a 
Member of the House of Lords, which 
was then exercising its appellate jurisdic- 
tion, had a right to express his opinion 
also. He had listened to the whole of 
the case, and had heard the entire argu- 
ment, which he thought he understood. 
Accordingly, he desired to express his 
opinion; but it was held that neither the 
views nor the votes of any of the nume- 
rous lay Lords who attended‘at the hear- 
ing could be given. The result was that 
the sentence was declared against, possibly, 
the judgment of the majority of the 
Peers who were present. The majority 
of the Law Lords determined the matter, 
and some people thought they did so 
according to their political opinions; 
though that may, I believe, be account- 
ed for without the slightest imputation 
being made on the character of those 
Judges, because on occasions of that kind 
general principles have a considerable 
influence, even over judicial minds. Still, 
this justifies me in saying that the House 
of Lords, as a great political assembly, 
does not now practically exercise this juris- 
diction, which is in reality transferred to 
a small number of learned persons who, 
if the law allowed it, might render the 
same valuable service to the State in a 
place more suitable for the administra- 
tion of justice. If, however, any value 
were attached to the form, that form 
might still be gone through, just as is 
the case with appeals from India or the 
colonies. An appeal from India or the 
colonies is made to Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil, and is referred to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, who make a Report, which is 
afterwards adopted by Her Majesty, who 
gives judgment accordingly. In the same 
way the House of Lords might refer cases 
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for argument and report to the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, and might adopt and 
act upon the reports of that court, though 
I confess I do not myself attach much 
importance to such forms. Whatever may 
be the political value of this association 
of the House of Lords with the adminis- 
tration of justice, I cannot but feel, and 
I think it my duty to impress upon the 
House, that, as things now are, this benefit 
is purchased at the cost of very serious 
public inconvenience, to which, if the 
jurisdiction is to continue, a remedy ought 
without further delay to be applied. Let 
us look, first, at the time which is lost 
under the present system. This great 
court of final appeal in the House of 
Lords sits only while Parliament is sitting: 
that is, for four days only in the week, 
during less than six months in the year. 
For the other six or seven months of the 
year, however great may be the urgency 
of the case, the doors of this Court of final 
Appeal are closed. I will give an illustra- 
tion of the inconvenience which may be 
caused by this. Lately questions have 
arisen in consequence of the failure of the 
firm of Overend, Gurney, and Co. The 
shareholders in that Company have raised 


the question whether they are liable to its 


creditors. Well, if a decision on that 
question were given by the Court of Ap- 
peal in Chancery at the end of July, while 
Parliament was not sitting, it would be 
impossible to have the matter determined 
by the final Court of Appeal before the 
next Session of Parliament, notwithstand- 
ing the vast importance of the interests 
involved, and the shock which might pos- 
sibly be given to credit throughout the 
mercantile community. I maintain that 
the final Court of Appeal ought to be 
always accessible. Then, with regard to 
arrears. In 1866 the House sat for judi- 
cial business on seventy-seven days only, 
and this Session there are forty-three cases, 
which are remanets from former Sessions, 
fourteen of them being remanets from Ses- 
sions earlier than 1866. Now this delay 
is felt most particularly in cases of error 
brought from the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, in which it is often considered 
necessary to have the attendance of the 
Judges, This very day there has been a 
strong illustration of the inconvenience 
which arises. There was an appeal relat- 
ing to the presentation to a church living, 
the parties being the Bishop of Exeter 
and the patron of the living. The Bishop 
had not instituted the clergyman presented 
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by the patron, and the action was brought 
in 1858. ‘The real issues between the par- 
ties were raised on demurrers, and decided 
in June, 1859; but it nevertheless became 
necessary to go into the trial of questions 
of fact, which occupied a considerable 
time more, andit was not until December, 
1860, that the case could be taken, by 
way of error, to the Exchequer Chamber. 
In February, 1862, it was decided there, 
and then taken to the Ilouse of Lords, 
and set down for hearing. It waited four 
years, and then came on for argument. 
The argument began in June last year, 
and the Judges were summoned; but they 
were obliged to go on circuit before the 
argument could be concluded. The argu- 
ment was resumed yesterday before Judges 
not altogether the same; and to-day it 
has had to be again interrupted in conse- 
quence of the Judges being obliged again 
to go to other duties. It is not probable 
that it can be a second time resumed before 
June next Now, isit possible to conceive 
anything more objectionable than such a 
system? For my part, I cannot see what 
is the use of the Judges attending the 
House of Lords in order that they may 
hear an argument a third time, and once 
more express their opinions. That prac- 
tice ought, I think, to be put an end to, 
especially considering the pressure of their 
other duties, which make it most difficult 
for them to find time for such a purpose. 
But now I come to a still more important 
point. In order to keep up this jurisdic- 
tion in the House of Lords, you must 
have a sufficient attendance of Law Lords; 
but you cannot always find childless men 
who can be transferred to the House of 
Lords to do judicial business. Is it con- 
venient to the Law Lords themselves or 
to the country that you should be under 
the necessity of making a new hereditary 
Peer as often as you have to keep up the 
supply of judicial power in the House of 
Lords? ‘There are some lawyers who are 
able to leave adequate fortunes to their 
children, But we know from past expe- 
rience that there have been eminent men to 
whom, and to whose families, it would have 
been infinitely more desirable not to have 
had that burdensome dignity. As long 
as the Law Lord himself lives the coun- 
try gets the benefit of his learning and 
services; but his son is not a Judge 
in the House of Lords, nor his grand- 
son; and unless he has been so fortunate 
as to be able amply to endow his family 
you are inflicting an evil upon them, 
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upon the Peers themselves, and upon the 
country by multiplying unduly the num- 
ber of hereditary Peers. Not very long 
since an attempt was made to remedy this 
evil. It was supposed that Her Majesty 
possessed the prerogative of ercating Peers 
for life, and that when She did so by 
Her writ, they might be summoned 
to sit in the House of Lords; and I 
confess, for my own part, I have never 
been able to discover in what part of 
the law or Constitution of this country 
authority can be found to show that a 
Peer so created and summoned has not a 
right to sit in that assembly. However, 
their Lordships have so determined, and 
have thus practically excluded every law- 
yer with a family which would forbid him 
to accept an hereditary Peerage. There- 
fore, unless the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords can be otherwise pro- 
vided for, we must go on with this system 
of multiplying hereditary Peerages in or- 
der to keep that House sufficiently supplied 
with judicial power. The House of Lords 
themselves have confessed that this is a 
very serious evil. In 1856 they appointed 
a Committee, and a Bill was introduced 
on the subject. The sense of the evil 


entertained by that Committee was such 


that they recommended that there should 
be two paid Judges sitting in the House, 
and a limited number, not exceeding four, 
of life Peers, to secure a regular attend- 
ance. <A Bill was introduced to give 
effect to that recommendation, and passed 
the House of Lords, but was thrown out 
in this House. The evil has been going 
on ever since without remedy. As often 
as I hear of attempts being made to supply 
the deficiency I am only reminded how 
inadequate they are, and how much they 
fall short of the exigencies of the case. 
We have all heard that two new Judges 
are now to be called to the Upper House. 
One of these is a Judge from Scotland 
(Lord Justice General M‘Neill), whose 
presence, as long as he has health and 
strength, will, I doubt not, be a most 
valuable addition to the strength of that 
assembly. I hope he may long enjoy that 
dignity and prosperity which his ser- 
vices to the country so richly deserve. 
The other is an eminent person (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) who was, not long ago, one of the 
chief ornaments of this assembly, and who 
will be one of the chief ornaments of any 
assembly to which he belongs; one who 
is deserving of every honour which can be 
bestowed upon him, and to whom we are 
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all delighted to see honour paid; but the 
only thing he will not be able to do is to 
add to the judicial force of the House of 
Lords, for as Jong as he has to discharge 
the duties of a Judge elsewhere he cannot 
do it in that House. His presence there 
will be welcome to the House and the 
country, but the difficulty will still re- 
main. Now, is there any real difficulty 
in dealing with the case? In Lord 
Eldon’s time Sir John Leech, who was 
not a Peer, assisted in the discharge of 
the judicial duties of the House of Lords 
for a considerable time, and therefore there 
is no reason why those duties should not 
be discharged by men who are not Peers, 
if you constitute a Supreme Court. But, 
if that solution cannot be accepted, there 
can, at least, be no good reason why the 
obstacle, which the Lords themselves have 
created, to the exercise of Her Majesty’s 
prerogative to create life Peers, should 
not be removed by legislation. I thank 
the House for having heard me with so 
much patience. All I have to say in 
conclusion is that I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood. I do not profess to dog- 
matize, or to do more than propose to 
the House and the country those matters 
which have occurred to me as worthy of 
consideration, to meet evils which are, or 
ought to be, admitted by all. Such re- 
medies as have occurred to me I have 
offered ; but no one will be more ready to 
defer to the judgment of others, if the 
remedies which I have suggested should 
not be considered conducive to the public 
good. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the subject which has been introduced 
to-night by my hon. and learned Friend 
is one of the greatest importance. The 
mode in which it has been brought under 
our notice is not the most convenient for 
discussion. Were it not for the somewhat 
singular proposals with which the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend concluded, 
I should express my regret that during the 
many years he sat on the Government 
Benches, with the influence and reputation 
his name has always carried, he did not 
introduce them for our consideration at an 
earlier period. Having regard to the na- 
ture of those proposals, I cannot regret 
that measures of such a character were not 
introduced with the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I shall not endea- 
vour to follow in detail all the arguments 
of my hon. and learned Friend through 
his long and varied speech. It was 
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divided, as the House will recollect, into 
two main points—the one referring to the 
original jurisdiction of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law; the other to the jurisdiction of 
the appellate courts. My hon. and learned 
Friend made no complaint of the original 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, with 
which he and I are best acquainted ; but 
with respect to those courts to which his 
experience does not extend much more 
largely than my own, he had several com- 
plaints to make. I shall not dwell upon 
this part of his case, being anxious to 
direct attention to those large and im- 
portant proposals with which he concluded. 
Still, with reference to the courts of com- 
mon law, I may say that my hon. and 
learned Friend admits that all the energies 
of the Judges now presiding there, are 
honourably and well directed to the dis- 
charge of all their duties, and that there is 
nothing to be hoped for in the way of an 
improvement of the machinery by which 
the business of those courts is conducted. 
When I say “the machinery” I speak 
of the intellect, the mind which is applied 
to the discharge of those duties, whatever 
other machinery there may be. My hon. 


and learned Friend admits there is nothing 


more to be hoped for in that direction. I 
agree with him. But he complains that 
there is a great waste of judicial power. 
Now, as far as he and I are concerned, 
this is not a question of knowledge ; it is 
a question of hearsay evidence, and I ven- 
ture to think that my hon. and learned 
Friend’s evidence on the point is not more 
valuable than my own. For thirty years 
he and I have sat side by side in the Court 
of Chancery, and so engaged that neither 
of us can know from personal experience 
what goes on in the Courts of Common Law. 
Therefore, what my learned Friend and I 
say on the point is derived from informa- 
tion furnished by others. I believe that 
my information on the subject is derived 
from the highest authority, and I say that 
after every allowance made for possible 
improvement in procedure, an addition to 
the judicial power is necessary, and that 
it was right that in the Speech from the 
Throne the attention of Parliament should 
have been called 

“To the Means of Disposing, with greater De- 
spatch and Frequency, of the increasing Business in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law and at the 
Assizes.” 


I repeat that I do not pretend to personal 

knowledge on the subject; but, speaking 

from. the information of parties who are 
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familiar with it, I will proceed to consider 
the observations of my hon. and learned 
Friend. He says, first, that he would 
make all three Courts of Common Law 
practically one. Now let it be granted that 
this might be done, though I do not admit 
the expediency of it; still, what great 
saving would there be of judicial power? 
There is a special jurisdiction in the 
Queen’s Bench, a special jurisdiction im the 
Exchequer, and some special jurisdiction in 
the Common Pleas. Throw the three into 
one, you have still the same amount of 
work todo. Ido not think, therefore, there 
is much to be accomplished by that sugges- 
tion of my hon. and learned Friend. But 
he says that we ought not to have three 
Judges sitting im banco, that we should 
have one every day in term sitting at Visi 
Prius, and one in Chambers. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Plymouth 
(Sir Robert Collier), in correction of one 
of those suggestions of my hon. and 
learned Friend, remarked that already one 
of the Judges sits at Wisi Prius every day 
during term. And as regards Chamber 
sittings, I may observe that already we 
practically have that course of procedure. 
Whenever an escape from duty in court is 
possible, one of the Judges does sit in 
Chambers in the middle of the day; and 
when this is not possible, Judges are to be 
often found discharging their official duties 
in Chambers to a late hour in the day. I 
think, therefore, that there is no ground 
in that direction for a saving of judicial 
power. Another suggestion of my hon. 
and learned Friend is to transfer arrears 
from one court to another. This might 
prevent arrears, and on that ground no one 
would object to it. But it would not pre- 
vent the necessity of additional judicial 
power. There were some other points in 
my hon. and learned Friend’s speech di- 
rected to the same subject, but I failed to 
perceive how any of his suggestions dis- 
posed of the proposition in the Queen’s 
Speech, that there is a necessity for 
strengthening the judicial powers of the 
Courts of Common Law. I now come to 
my hon. and learned Friend’s argument 
respecting the ultimate Court of Appeal. 
I agree with many things he said; but I 
must confess that I heard with great sur- 
prise and regret that, in his opinion, it is 
right and proper that the main appellate 
jurisdiction of this country should be re- 
moved from that tribunal which has pos- 
sessed it from the earliest period of our 
history. I will follow my hon. and 
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learned Friend as closely as I can through 
the various portions of his argument. 
First he submits that there should be only 
one appeal. That I admit is an import- 
ant consideration, but I do not intend to 
express an opinion upon it, because it is 
not at all material to the main question 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
brought forward, and to which I propose 
to address myself. It is clear that 
throughout this vast Empire, and for as 
long a time as our judicial tribunals have 
existed at all, suitors have had a right of 
intermediate appeal. From the Courts of 
Chancery there have been appeals to the 
Lord Chancellor, and more recently to the 
Lords Justices, and thence to the House 
of Lords. From each of the Common 
Law Courts there have been appeals to 
the Exchequer Chamber, and thence to 
the House of Lords. In Scotland there 
have been appeals from the Lord Ordinary 
to the Court of Session, and thence to the 
House of Lords. In the colonies and in 
India there has almost always been an ap- 
peal from the court of first instance to the 
Supreme Court, and thence to the Privy 
Council. I quite agree to the proposition 


that, if you have an ample and exhaustive 


argument on the whole subject before two 
minds or two sets of minds, one after the 
other, one appeal is enough. The intel- 
lect of the appellate court is then fully 
informed, and a right decision is as likely 
to be obtained then as after a second ap- 
peal. But it constantly happens that the 
hearing of the first appeal is defective, 
that a case goes off on some point of 
form, that the arguments are not ex- 
hausted, and that questions of importance 
are not considered at all till the hearing 
of the first appeal. And this is not a 
thing to be cured by regulation. It is 
an infirmity of human nature and will 
always exist. There is therefore another 
side to the question, and it may well be 
that our old constitutional practice is right 
of allowing more than one appeal. I 
leave that question, however, without ex- 
pressing any opinion upon it, and I wish 
it to be understood that I am throughout 
giving utterance simply to my individual 
sentiments with reference to my hon. and 
learned Friend’s proposals, and that no- 
thing I say is an expression of the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The next 
point which was urged by my hon. and 
learned Friend is that there should be only 
one ultimate appellate court. Personally 
and in the abstract, I agree with him, pro- 
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vided it can be done. But observe the 
great difficulties there are in the way of 
producing that result with an Empire so 
extensive and so varied in its interests 
as ours. If there is to be one appellate 
court for the whole Empire, it must be a 
court to which every portion of the Em- 
pire will cheerfully submit. It may be 
that Hindoos and Mahomedans and Her 
Majesty’s colonial subjects would sub- 
mit to a tribunal sitting in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Possibly even Jersey and the 
Channel Islands call submit, and perhaps 
if they did not my hon. and learned Friend 
might think he could compel them. Still, 
these are difficulties in the way which are 
not to be disregarded. But then comes 
the question which some hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House may be able 
to answer— What will Scotland say to the 
matter? Will Scotland submit to an in- 
dependent tribunal sitting in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields to try her appeals? For my part, I 
believe Seotland will insist upon retaining 
the great benefit she has derived from an 
appeal to the Imperial Parliament, which 
is, in fact, her Parliament as much as it 
is that of England. Moreover, if you 
want only one Court of Appeal you have 
one already in the House of Lords, to 
which there can be no practical difficulty 
in referring every portion of our ultimate 
appellate jurisdiction. The argument of 
my hon. and learned Friend really tells 
against the conclusion which he endea- 
voured to establish. I agree with him 
that a mind schooled in law and accus- 
tomed to grapple with facts, will have no 
insuperable difficulty in dealing with the 
law that may be brought under its consi- 
deration from any part of our Empire. 
My hon. and learned Friend has spoken of 
the way in which Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law is administered by the Privy Council, 
and the law of Scotland by the House of 
Lords. These are admirable instances of 
the truth of his remark, and it is manifest 
that the benefit is reciprocal. The law of 
England is as much benefited by the fami- 
liarity of our supreme Judges with the 
law of foreign countries as the law of 
those countries is benefited by the law of 
England. The effect of that is that no 
narrow or prejudiced view is taken, and 
we find that the law of England receives 
light from the knowledge which is obtained 
by Judges hearing appeals on other sys- 
tems of law than those with which they 
are most familiar. Then, as to what that 
ultimate tribunal of appeal should be, I 
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may remind the House that in the debate 
of 1856, upon the Motion of Earl Gran- 
ville for a Committee of Inquiry into a 
more effective exercise of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Derby used these words— 

“Of this I am quite certain, that if it was ne- 
cessary to take the alternative between the main- 
tenance of any privilege of your Lordships’ House, 
however important, or however valuable, and, on 
the other hand, the better administration of justice, 
there is not one of your Lordships who would hesi- 
tate in regard to that alternative, and say, let 
justice be fairly and impartially administered, 
whatever privileges this House may be compelled 
to forego.’ 
It was not, therefore, a new sentiment to 
which my hon. and learned Friend gave 
utterance when he said that the considera- 
tion of primary importance was the perfect 
administration of justice, because that 
principle was insisted upon over and over 
again on that occasion. If I fail to show 
that the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords is the system most com- 
plete and perfect for securing the adminis- 
tration of justice, no subordinate consi- 
derations can be taken into account. Some 
general observations, however, naturally 
occur before we come to the particular 
history of that jurisdiction and the parti- 


cular objections that have been urged 


against it. In the matter of judicial tri- 
bunals should not regard be had to the 
usage of centuries? Were the respect, 
the affection, and the confidence of the 
people in the administration of justice by 
a tribunal which had existed for centuries 
to be disregarded ? I affirm that the sub- 
jects of the Crown have perfect confidence 
in the administration of justice by the 
House of Lords, and my hon. and learned 
Friend will not and cannot impeach it. 
His own experience as well as mine, for 
twenty years at least, will testify that 
though sometimes an advocate’s sympathy 
with his client may lead him to regret a 
particular decision, yet on reviewing the 
decisions of that long period I believe 
that we shall agree in the opinion that 
in the House of Lords we have a wise and 
just administration of the law, and that 
everything that can be expected from an 
appellate jurisdiction has been obtained. 
Then, too, regard must be had to the place 
which the existing tribunal holds in the 
Constitution of the country. That argu- 
ment would be of no avail with any Mem- 
bers of this House—if such there be— 
who do not admit that it is an advantage 
to have a House of Lords as one of our 
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institutions in which the people have con- 
fidence, and the dignity and importance of 
which it is proper to maintain. I do not 
to-night quarrel with their sentiments ; let 
them be adduced at the proper time, and we 
will meet them. But those who believe 
that the House of Lords is a valuable, impor- 
tant, and venerated part of our Constitution 
must certainly give some weight to the 
fact that the confidence and respect which 
attach to its appellate jurisdiction add to 
the dignity and importance of that Assem- 
bly. In the debate to which I have re- 
ferred, Earl Granville, adverting to the 
remarks which had been made by the Earl 
of Derby, and which I have already 
quoted, thus expressed himself upon that 
subject— 

**T go still further than the noble Lord in hold- 
ing that those functions are a very important part 
of the functions of your Lordships, and go far to 
support the dignity and utility of the House, and 
to increase the respect in which it is held in the 
country.” 

Lord Campbell, too, said— 


“‘T entirely agree that it is of the greatest im- 
portance, not only to the dignity and usefulness 
of your Lordships’ House, but to the public wel- 
fare, that the judicial jurisdiction should be re- 
tained. It has been looked upon for ages with 
veneration, and no supreme court of appeal can 
now be constructed which would be a substitute 
for this House.” 


These were the opinions of noble Lords in 
that House. Then, Sir, what are the feel- 
ings of each part of the Empire? I will 
not appeal to the colonies or the smaller 
dependencies of Great Britain. If you are 
to have an appellate tribunal such as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman recommends, 
are you to deprive Scotland of its privilege 
of appeal to the House of Lords? The 
opinion not only of every lawyer but of 
every Scotch gentleman capable of ex- 
pressing an opinion would be against such 
a proposal. Having had some experience 
in arguing cases from Scotland, I will say 
that, whether you take the opinion of 
suitors or of the profession, you will find 
them agreeing that Scotland has derived 
the greatest benefit from the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the House of Lords. Only 
this week the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who filled the office of Lord Advocate in 
the late Government (Mr. Moncreiff), in 
addressing the Lord Justice General of 
Scotland on his retirement from the Bench, 
said, ‘‘ We are conscious of the many be- 
nefits which Scotland has obtained from 
the appellate jurisdiction.” That is the 
universal sentiment of Scotland. Are you 
2F 2 
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then to divide the appellate jurisdiction, 
and make it into two jurisdictions? That 
is not desirable as admitted by my hon. 
and learned Friend, and I am sure that 
the people of Scotland would not be satis- 
fied with the shifting of the jurisdic- 
tion which he proposes. If you are then 
to reduce the appellate jurisdiction to 
one tribunal, the House of Lords is the 
place in which itis to be exercised. If you 
divide it into two, the House of Lords 
must retain its ancient jurisdiction. The 
judicial and appellate functions of the 
Ilouse of Lords are of great antiquity. 
They add to the dignity of that ancient 
and distinguished Assembly, and you can- 
not withdraw them without removing a 
stone from the edifice which would 
not be unimportant. But what I rely 
upon mainly is this, that the House of 
Lords is the tribunal the best calculated 
to administer justice in every portion of 
this great and varied Empire. No exist- 
ing tribunal possesses the same elements, 
nor will you find them in any tribunal 
which you may create as the appellate 
jurisdiction for the whole Empire. What 
are the objections the hon. and learned 
Gentleman urges? The small number of 


Judges, the occasional sittings, and the 


uncertain attendance. Let me ask, what 
is the most suitable number of Judges? 
If you get a tribunal of three Judges of 
the highest qualification you have enough. 
During the last twenty years the great 
majority of judgments in the House of 
Lords have been those of three of their 
Lordships. Out of 400 appeals a small 
number have been decided by two Lords 
and not one-sixth of the number have been 
decided by one only. That, at all events, 
is not an objection of so vital a nature as to 
induce you to remove the appellate juris- 
diction from the House of Lords. Then as 
to occasionalf{sittings, is there any difficulty 
in applying a remedy? I say there is no 
difficulty. With the aid of this House 
there would be no difficulty in passing a 
Bill through Parliament enabling a Ju- 
dicial Committee of the House of Lords 
to sit for every practical purpose during 
the vacation. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says it is a mere sham to call the 
sitting of noble and learned Lords as Judges 
a sitting of the House of Lords. But his 
argument equally goes to the functions 
exercised by the Sovereign. Her Majesty 
in Council hears appeals from India and 
the colonies, and refers them to a Judicial 
Committee. Is that tribunal to be dis- 
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pensed with because the Queen does not 
herself determine the question? The fact 
that a large tribunal have always had an 
appellate jurisdiction, and that a portion 
of that body only are exercising it, forms 
no reason whatever for removing that ju- 
risdiction, on the ground that they are 
delegating it to a portion of their number. 
How do men gain access to, and become 
members of, the appellate tribunal of the 
House of Lords? If my hon. and learned 
Friend took his seat there it would be be- 
cause he is known to be a fit and proper 
person to sit in that House. He admits 
that those who sit upon this tribunal are 
competent to the task. I say that the in- 
terests of the law and of the public at 
large, that equity, that common law, that 
Scotland, England, and the colonies, alike 
receive benefit, not only from the existence 
of this tribunal for the ultimate decision 
of great questions, but also from the mode 
in which the tribunal is from. time to time 
renewed or strengthened. I say we ought 
to be proud of the Constitution which leads 
to the elevation of men who have distin- 
guished themselves in their profession, 
The road to this dignity is open and is 
known to the public. It is the road of 
honour, wisdom, and learning, and the 
people of this country, who know the 
path which leads to this high eminence, 
place confidence in that tribunal. I say 
it is no sham, and it would be as true and 
as just to call the decision of the Privy 
Council a sham because it is given in the 
name of the Queen. But then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman says there were 
sometimes only two Judges, and their sit- 
tings were only occasional. I deeply re- 
gret that my hon. and learned Friend did 
not call attention to these subjects when he 
was in office, because, with the power and 
influence he then possessed, any proposal 
coming from him would have been care- 
fully considered by Parliament, and within 
reasonable limits might have been carried. 
At the same time, I do not believe that any 
such measure as my hon. and learned Friend 
now indicates would have been carried, 
and I doubt very much whether he would 
have proposed it under the responsibility 
of office. If he entertained these strong 
views, why did he not bringin a Bill when 
Attorney General and endeavour to carry 
it? My deliberate opinion is that main- 
taining the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords is the best way of adminis- 
tering the appellate jurisdiction of the 
country. The jurisdiction is as free from 
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objection as is any legal jurisdiction in 
the country, and its defects, such as 
they are, admit of easy redress, Various 
remedies have been attempted. In 1834 
Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, 
brought in a Bill to refer appeals to a 
Judicial Committee to be appointed by the 
Lords, upon whose Report the Lords were 
to determine. That plan seemed to be in 
the mind of my hon. and learned Friend, 
though it has not received much favour till 
to-night. In 1841 Lord St. Leonards, 
then a Member of the House of Commons, 
introduced Resolutions, and a Bill in which 
he proposed the nomination of two Lords’ 
assistants. In 1842, a Bill was brought 
in by Lord Campbell having for its object 
to establish one court of appellate juris- 
diction, and to constitute the House of 
Lords the sole court of ultimate appeal for 
the Empire. In 1856 a Bill passed through 
the House of Lords and was brought down 
here, having its origin in the Report of a 
Committee appointed on the Motion of the 
Earl of Derby, and its object was to make 
better provision for the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of that House. That Bill was, in sub- 
stance, to appoint two Deputy Speakers 
with salaries to assist in the judicial business 
of the Upper House, and provided that if 
the Crown should create any Lord Chancel- 
lor or Deputy Speaker a Peer for life, such 
life Peer should be entitled to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords, subject to certain 
provisions for limiting the number of such 
life Peers entitled to sit and vote. [2 
Macqueen’s House of Lords Reports, p. 
675.] This would be a method, and, I 
think, a good method, of surmounting the 
occasional—and, in my experience, only 
very occasional — inconvenience arising 
from too limited a number of Judges. It 
is admitted that the jurisdiction of the 
Upper House has been well and wisely 
exercised, and it is evident that the in- 
convenience that sometimes arises from 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient num- 
ber of Judges might be remedied. I am 
of opinion that much of the difficulty, 
in cases of this kind, arises from the per- 
haps wise parsimony of this House in 
sanctioning expenditure for judicial pur- 
poses. I say “‘ wise,” because it is wise 
of this House always to look cautiously 
to the way in which public money is ex- 
pended; but economy may be carried too 
far. At present you actually trust, as my 
hon. and learned Friend has pointed out, 
for the discharge of all the appellate busi- 
ness of the country to the sense of honour 
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of Judges who, having by their former 
services entitled themselves to their re- 
tiring pensions, think it their duty, with- 
out salary or remuneration of any kind, to 
undertake those new and onerous labours. 
Look at the instance of the noble Lord 
who has rendered such eminent service to 
the country, Lord Kingsdown, who never 
held any judicial appointment, and never 
consequently had any retiring pension, yet 
who for years discharged duties of the 
highest kind, and added, not only to the 
lustre of the Bench, but, by his decisions, 
contributed to place upon a firm basis 
principles which before had been unsettled, 
and, at the same time, facilitated the ad- 
ministration of the law. Such labours 
were due entirely to his sense of honour - 
and of the public duty incident to his high 
position as a Member of the House possess- 
ing the appellate jurisdictions, and ex- 
amples equally honourable have occurred 
before now in our legal history. But is it 
wise for the country to trust to services of 
this character being often at its disposal ? 
I have detailed to the House plans which 
at various times have been suggested for 
modifying the appellate judicial tri- 
bunal. At present, I do not think there is 
any necessity for adopting any of these 
plans. But if reform be needed, and the 
money forthcoming, all that is required 
might be accomplished by the appointment 
of Lords’ assistants or Law Lords with life 
Peerages, as proposed in the Bill carried 
through the Lords in 1856. We have, 
however, now an ample staff for the busi- 
ness to be transacted. Three Judges at- 
tend constantly, without taking into ac- 
count the addition of the noble Lord from 
Scotland who is about to enter the House. 
That the efficiency of the tribunal should 
be maintained to the fullest extent I am 
clear. A tribunal which has to compre- 
hend, to weigh, and to apply finally the 
principles of law in force in almost every 
part of the Empire, and which discharges 
those functions ably, impartially, and to 
the satisfaction of the country, is a tribunal 
which I am sure this House will never 
think of weakening or destroying. It might 
be desirable that the whole appellate juris- 
diction should be administered by one 
court, which should have the ultimate de- 
cision in all causes, whether Hindoo or 
Mahomedan, whether from our colonies 
or dependencies, or from England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland; but no sufficient 
ground has been shown for removing the 


jurisdiction from the House of Lords, 
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With reference to the Privy Council I 
have nothing to say but this, that it 
is a tribunal which has discharged its 
duties admirably. Into the small matters 
which my learned Friend has discussed as 
to the judgments of the court being pro- 
nounced by one for all or by all of its 
members, I will not travel; they are 
points which are not properly subjects for 
legislation, but which every court must 
determine for itself. But I think that it 
would be impossible to constitute the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council the 
sole tribunal of appeal. Neither do I 
think it would be satisfactory to have one 
tribunal sitting at Lincoln’s Inn Fields to 
decide all the vast and varied issues grow- 
ing out of the business of the nation. For 
these reasons I submit that if legislation 
on the subject be sanctioned, it must be 
such as shall retain the jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, which has existed so long 
and so beneficially in this country. 

Srr ROBERT COLLIER said, that he 
had no intention of following the Attorney 
General and the Member for Richmond in 
their controversy on the subject of the 
appellate jurisdiction. As far as abstract 
principle was concerned he thought that 
there should be one court of appellate 


jurisdiction; but it would be admitted 
that to adapt that principle to our exist- 
ing institutions must be a work of diffi- 


culty and of time. Without entering 
into this question, he desired to draw 
the attention of the House to a point 
of more pressing importance — namely, 
the present dead-lock in the Common Law 
Courts. At Middlesex the remanets in 
the Queen’s Bench numbered 141, in the 
Common Pleas seventy-nine, and in the 
Exchequer twenty, making a total of 240. 
Adding to these the remanets in London, 
the total number was brought up to 479, 
or close on 500 remanets. At present it 
might be observed that the Court of Ex- 
chequer was not so fully occupied as the 
other tribunals. But the very admirable 
manner in which the present Lord Chief 
Baron discharged the duties of his office 
was such that business had already re- 
turned to the Court of Exchequer, and 
there was every reason to suppose that be- 
fore long it would be as much occupied as 
any of the other courts in Westminster Hall. 
Among the evils resulting from the pressure 
of business in the courts, as represented 
by these 500 remanets, were these. Ac- 
tions just and capable of being maintained 
were not brought; others were settled 
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disadvantageously or referred to arbitra. 
tion at double or treble the expense; and 
defendants were encouraged to defend ac- 
tions unjustly for the sake of wearying the 
plaintiffs out, and so obtaining the advan- 
tages to be looked for from delay. These 
various evils taken together represented an 
amount of actual money loss greater than 
the salary of many Judges. But there were 
not only remanets at Nisi Prius, there were 
arrears on the new trial paper, and on the 
special paper. On circuit there were also 
remanets, or else, without any fault of 
Judge or counsel, when there was a long 
cause list and no time to try it, causes 
were crushed and ground to powder in a 
way that was highly unsatisfactory to 
suitors. On many of the circuits Judges 
were obliged to avail themselves for days 
together of the assistance of Queen’s Coun- 
sel in trying the criminal’ cases. This 
state of things entirely bore out the con- 
tention of the Attorney General, from 
which he did not understand his hon. and 
learned Friend to dissent, that it would be 
absolutely necessary to take into consider- 
ation the passage of the Queen’s Speech 
upon this subject. His own opinion was, 
and had been for many years, that a pub- 
lic necessity existed for adding to the 
judicial strength of the Common Law 
Courts. The number of Judges had been 
substantially the same since the Revolu- 
tion. In 18381 the number, it was true, 
had been increased from twelve to fifteen ; 
but the abolition of the Welsh judicature 
took place at the same time, so that there 
had been a corresponding increase in the 
duties. A statement in his possession from 
a learned Judge showed that from 1831 
to the present moment the duties of the 
Common Law Judges had at least doubled. 
This had been due, in the first place, to 
the increase in the wealth, population, and 
commerce of the country; but next, to 
the great improvements which had taken 
place in the law itself. Cases, instead of 
being got rid of by technical objections, 
were now for the most part tried out upon 
their merits, which course, while it was 
much more advantageous and satisfactory, 
naturally consumed a great deal more time. 
Again, the examination of the parties, who 
were generally the largest witnesses, inas- 
much as they knew most about the subject, 
had greatly added to the length of trials. 
Again, the Chamber business of the Judges 
had very much increased, owing to the 
Common Law Procedure Acts ; and he was 
informed by a learned Judge that for one 
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hour that used to be spent in Chambers 
there were now at least four. Moreover, 
additional circuit towns had been estab- 
lished, and the Judges now went to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Leeds, and they were 
to go to Birmingham. All this had taken 
place since 1831. Winter circuits had 
also been established, and it was most de- 
sirable, nay, necessary, that they should 
be extended for the trial of civil as well 
as criminal cases. The universal feeling 
of the profession was that another circuit 
should be formed. But that was utterly 
impossible with the present judicial staff. 
Arrangements might, no doubt, be made 
for saving the time of the Judges to some 
extent. The business of the three courts 
might be equalized, and by abolishing the 
peculiar jurisdiction of each the business 
might be transferred from one court to the 
others ; but that would only equalize the 
burden — it would not diminish it as a 
whole. He also agreed that four Judges 
need not sit at one time in banco, but four 
Judges scarcely ever did so. There were 
generally only three, so that no great saving 
could be effected in this way. His hon. 


and learned Friend suggested that the 
Chamber business might be transferred to 
the Masters; and, perhaps, a portion of it 


might, but not much, because the decisions 
of the Masters could not carry with them 
the authority of those of the Judges, and 
would probably give rise to many more 
appeals. Possibly some further business 
might be thrown on the County Courts, 
but it was not desirable much to extend 
the jurisdiction of those tribunals, for if 
they became courts for the trial of heavy 
cases their utility would in a great mea- 
sure cease, and it would, perhaps, become 
requisite to have other small debts courts, 
thus leading to greater confusion. Again, 
the number of frivolous actions might 
possibly be somewhat reduced by depriving 
plaintiffs of costs in certain cases. Still, 
enough would remain to make it absolutely 
necessary that the present judicial strength 
should be increased. He did not think that 
the addition of one Judge to the Admiralty 
Court would suffice, and in his opinion 
none of the suggestions made would ob- 
viate the necessity of considering the im- 
portant recommendation contained in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, the Attorney 
General had not answered the case made 
by the hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer), because he 
had contended that the appellate jurisdic- 
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tion ought to reside in the House of Lords, 
but had not attempted to show that the 
appellate jurisdiction of that House, as at 
present constituted, was the best tribunal 
that could be constituted. That hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken rather a rosy 
view of the present state of that tribunal. 
Indeed, Attorney Generals tn esse were apt 
to entertain optimist views on matters of 
that kind. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thought the House of Lords the 
best tribunal that could be constituted, all 
he could say was that that was not in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the House of 
Lords themselves. For what had they 
determined? Their own Committee had 
reported that three Law Lords should 
always sit as an appellate court. But all 
knew that three Law Lords would not do 
that, and that appeals would virtually be 
decided by Lord Chelmsford and the Scotch 
Judge who had just been made a Peer. 
He asked, then, was it right that these two 
learned Lords should review and reverse— 
for that was what it came to—the decision 
of Lord Justice Cairns and the other Lords 
Justice, or the decision of the Exchequer 
Chamber? Such an appellate jurisdiction 
as that could not possibly give satisfaction 
to the country. As the House of Lords 
was at present constituted, they did not 
get the best Judges nor enough of them. 
If they were about to create a law Peer, 
they did not ask whether he was the best 
man they could find; but their first ques- 
tion was, “Is he married?” their next 
question was, ‘‘Is he likely to be married?” 
and, perhaps, their third question was, if 
so, is his wife likely to be a fruitful mother 
of children ?’’ Under these circumstances, 
he maintained that such an appellate juris- 
diction was not one that could be perfectly 
satisfactory to the country. The Lords’ 
Committee had proposed that two Deputy 
Speakers should be appointed and made 
life Peers, as it had been said that barris- 
ters did not earn fortunes large enough to 
render them eligible to be hereditary Peers. 
The evidence given by the lawyers before 
the Committee went in favour of life Peer- 
ages up to the number of four being 
created. That was utterly rejected by that 
House, not because life Peers ought not 
to be created, but—certainly as far as his 
own vote went—on the ground that as the 
measure then stood it would not secure 
the best men. £5,000 a year each for 
the Deputy Speakers were not such terms 
as would give them two of the best 
lawyers. The most satisfactory arrange- 
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ment would perhaps be that the House of 
Lords should part with its appellate juris- 
diction, but it was open to this objection, 
that the Peers’ Report showed them to be 
unwilling to do so. Some persons thought 
that jurisdiction should be transferred to 
the Privy Council ; but there were some 
constitutional objections to that. A Privy 
Councillor was only a servant of the Queen 
as long as it was Her will and pleasure that 
he should be so. It had also been pro- 
posed that all the chiefs of the superior 
courts should be made life Peers. But the 
gentlemen of the legal profession saw one 
great objection to that, because the chiefs of 
the Common Law Courts had not the time 
for such duties, and were wanted elsewhere. 
Moreover, from the manner in which legal 
patronage was bestowed, those chiefs were 
by no means always our best lawyers. 
They were probably appointed for their 
Parliamentary services, and they had gene- 
rally entered that House because they were 
successful advocates. If the Peers were 


really unwilling to part with their appel- 
late jurisdiction, it seemed to him that it 
would be necessary to consider the very 
broad question of life Peerages, and whe- 
ther they ought not to be conferred on the 
best lawyers they could find, whether dis- 


tinguished as advocates or not. He hoped 
that that suggestion would receive the 
serious attention of the Government. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER said, he did 
not agree either with the present Attorney 
General in believing that our appellate 
jurisdiction was in a perfect state, or with 
the late Attorney General in the opinion 
that that appellate jurisdiction ought to be 
removed from the House of Lords. If we 
were starting afresh no doubt it would be 
well to establish some court akin in its 
nature to that of the Court of Cassation, 
and entirely separated from all political 
influence. But, under our Constitutional 
Government, our courts were in reality the 
débris of the ancient Curia Regis, and the 
largest fragment of that débris was the 
House of Lords. To destroy that, or to 
weaken its authority, would be to derange 
the balance of power, which was so ad- 
vantageous in the Constitution of this 
country. It would not only be a violation 
of English history and a dangerous inno- 
vation, but it was not at all necessary to 
our obtaining a good Court of Appeal. It 
was evident that the Judges of the land 
formerly shared in the judicial powers of 
the House of Lords, which in the ancient 
records was said to consist of les grands et 
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sages du royaume. The former term in- 
cluded the Barons of the realm, and the 
latter the Prelates and the Judges. There 
were two ways of remedying the present 
state of things—one which he thought a 
very good one—was that all the Judges, 
both Common Law and Equity Judges, 
should also be Members of the House of 
Lords for judicial business, and on all judi- 
cial business should vote with the Peers, 
as they did formerly; and the other was 
to devise some mode by which the judicial 
strength of the House should be increased 
without its being encumbered by too great 
a number of Law Lords. There was little 
difficulty attending the solution of that 
problem, for it could be done by granting 
the Crown power to make the holders of 
certain high judicial offices, such as Judges, 
life Peers. This could be done without an 
unlimited power of creating life Peers be- 
ing granted, which he had on a previous 
occasion opposed; for if such unlimited 
power were granted, the authority of the 
House of Lords would be gone, and a 
Minister would be able, by the creation of 
life Peers, to overbear all opposition in the 
Assembly by swamping it for the purpose 
of carrying a particular measure. He did 
not believe that -the Judges sitting in 
the House of Lords were sufficient to 
constitute a Court of Appeal. There 
would be no objection to appointing Judges 
life Peers; and he thought that if the 
House were strengthened in either of the 
ways he had pointed out, it would have 
greater weight with the country than any 
court constituted upon d@ priori principles. 
It was contrary to common sense that 
the decision of ten Judges in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber should be reversed by 
three Judges in the House of Lords. The 
staff of the House of Lords must be in- 
creased. With respect to the Courts of 
Equity, the Lord Chancellor was the chief 
Judge of the Courts of Equity. It often 
happened that he had to sit in the House of 
Lords on appeals from himself, and, with 
the assistance of a Common Law Judge, 
who never held a brief in a Court of Equity, 
affirm his own decisions. This showed 
that the appellate jurisdiction was in an 
unsatisfactory state. He thought that 
either of the expedients which he had 
pointed out would enable the House of 
Lords to cope with all the difficulties which 
existed, and render it a satisfactory Court 
of Appeal. He agreed with the late Soli- 
citor General (Sir Robert Collier) that the 
administration of justice at the assizes and 
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at the sittings in London was unsatisfac- 
tory. The assizes were arranged on a very 
antiquated model. At the assizes, the cases 
frequently were hurried over, or referred 
to junior barristers, instead of being de- 
cided by the Judge. The time was ap- 
proaching when there must be a thorough 
re-casting of the whole of our judicial 
system. With respect to the County Courts, 
they were unable to cope with the business 
heaped upon them. A County Court Judge 
did not possess the dignity and position 
which a Judge oughttohold. The country 
ought to be mapped out into judicial dis- 
tricts, and a court ought to be appointed in 
each capable of discharging all the duties of 
acourt in the firstinstance. The Judges of 
that court ought to go circuits in their own 
district, and be fully responsible for the 
administration of justice, and from the de- 
cision of these provincial courts an appeal 
might be given to a separate court in the 
capital, ‘That was a system which existed 


in every civilized country, and which had 
been found to work well. So far as the 
appellate jurisdiction went Parliament had 
the remedy in its own hands; but he 
hoped they would never destroy the time- 
honoured jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, which was necessary for the main- 


tenance of the mixed constitution of the 
country. 

Mr. JAMES said, he entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Richmond, 
that there ought to be only one court of 
appeal. He could not conceive a worse 
tribunal than the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, for the calls upon the Judges 
who composed it were so numerous that 
it was impossible for them to discharge 
the duties imposed upon them as a court 
of appeal. He wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the necessity of doing 
something to correct the defects which ex- 
isted in the tribunals of the law, not only 
in Westminster but throughout the whole 
country. The present judicial system was 
universally admitted to be bad, and the 
first thing to be done was the consolida- 
tion of the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Ex- 
chequer and Common Pleas. A great deal 
of mischief resulted from the independent 
jurisdiction of these several courts. He 
would take the Court of Queen’s Bench as 
an illustration of the evils which existed 
in the other courts. In theory these 
courts consisted of five Judges each, and 
it was supposed that four of them were 
sitting continuously in banco. In the 
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Court of Queen’s Bench two days in the 
week were set apart for new trials and 
motions—two for the special paper and 
two for the Crown paper. Now, how did 
the matter stand in point of fact? One 
of the Judges had to hear cases at Visi 
Prius, and four were left to sit in banco; 
but it not unfrequently happened that one 
of them was engaged in trying cases at 
the Central Criminal Court, leaving only 
three for the general business. One of 
them had to leave the Court at one or two 
o'clock to go to Chambers, sometimes 
rising in the midst of an argument. His 
time was thus entirely wasted, and he 
might as well be away from the court 
altogether. The same thing occurred with 
regard to the other courts, so that three 
of the Judges interrupted the business of 
the courts in order to go to Chambers. It 
would be much better to have one Judge 
continually at Chambers. He suggested 
to the Government the propriety of conso- 
lidating the three courts into one. But 
he would go further. The consolida- 
tion of the Court of Admiralty and the 
Court of Probate and Divorce was contem- 
plated. If these courts were to be con- 
solidated he did not see why the whole of 
the courts should not be consolidated. If 
that were done there would be no neces- 
sity for additional Judges in the Common 
Law Courts at Westminster, and the whole 
business of the country might be very 
well discharged without any increase in 
the number of Judges. He was quite 
satisfied that there ought to be an inde- 
pendent court of appeal, though that 
might involve some increased cost. He 
would suggest also that there should be 
an alteration made in the legal year; the 
present system of regulating terms was 
totally inadequate to the purposes of the 
present day. He would suggest the divi- 
sion of the legal year into six pretty equal 
parts, and then these might be divided 
in proper proportion between the metro- 
polis and the country at large. The busi- 
ness of the provinces was largely increas- 
ing. Leeds already had assizes, and Bir- 
mingham would probably insist on them. 
At present the Judges were required to 
go down to every county in England, and 
it seemed to be an idle thing to require 
the Judges and sheriffs to go to a place to 
hold an assize where there was not a 
single cause to be tried, and perhaps not 
more than one or two prisoners. There 
ought to be central districts to which par- 
ties might be brought without requiring 
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the Judges to go to every particular place | Judges instead of four could sit to hear 
as they did now. Common Law cases, All I can say in 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, I reply to that suggestion is that the 
thank the hon. and learned Member for. 1 Will. IV., appointing the fourth Judge, 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) for bring- | was passed on the express ground that 
ing this subject before the House this three Judges were not sufficient to form an 
evening. The part of his speech to which | efficient court for the decision of Common 
I paid most attention was not that in Law cases. Notwithstanding the provisions 
which he showed that the judicial system | of that Act, it is rare that more than three 
of the Courts of Common Law had broken | Judges can sit together in the Common 
down, but that in which he pointed out | Law Courts on account of the press of 
the remedies for the evils of which he com- | business. Even if some of the defects of 
plained. It would appear from the hon. ‘the courts could be remedied by a re-dis- 
and learned Member’s remarks that the | tribution of the business so as to render it 
panacea for the numerous defects of the | more equally divided between the courts, 
Courts of Common Law is to alter the pre- | the difficulty would still remain of having 
sent system so as to divide the cases more | to provide Judges for the additional assizes 
equally between the different courts. The | which are so generally called for through- 
hon. and learned Member alluded to the | out the country. The hon. and learned 
arrears of business in the courts, and I| Member for Manchester (Mr. James) sug- 
listened in the expectation of hearing him | gested the propriety of establishing 
state which of the courts was so devoid of throughout the country certain district 
business that it had been compelled to rise | courts, resembling the Central Criminal 
before the time allotted for the trial of its Court of London. The supposition of the 
causes had expired. But, although it is hon. and learned Member was that the 
true that there are large arrears in the work of the learned Judges on assizes 
Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common! would be much lessened by the establish- 
Pleas only, still we find that the Court of | ment of such courts. I may, however, re- 
Exchequer sat out the fourteen days al- | mind the House that it is the almost uni- 
lotted for its sittings at Westminster, and ; versal practice, in order to diminish the 
is likely to sit out the time allotted for | assize business, to hold courts of quarter 
the trial of its causes at Guildhall. It has sessions in boroughs and counties for the 
been well and truly said that the Court of | trial of prisoners charged with a certain 
Exchequer will now regain its fair share of | class of offences. If greater judicial 
business, and it is evident that that court! power is required at the assizes, and 
is not in the position in which, according | additional Judges are not to be ap- 
to the hon. and learned Member, some of| pointed, I think the practice that at 
the Chancery Courts are—namely, some- | present prevails of appointing Queen’s 
times starving, for want of work, and at| Counsel to act as assistant Judges is far 
other times overburdened with business. | preferable to the proposition of the hon. 
I fully admit that the state of things in | and learned Member. The cases that come 
the Common Law Courts is such that we | before the court presided over by the right 
cannot hope to cope with it without an | hon. and learned Member the Recorder of 
increase in the judicial power. We cannot London (Mr. Russell Gurney), and by the 
attempt to satisfy the demand which is hon. and learned Member the Common 
now being so generally made for additional , Serjeant (Mr. T. Chambers), are not such as 
assizes without we have a larger judicial come before the courts of quarter sessions, 
staff. I do not think it probable that the and I do not think that the plan suggested 
suggestion of the hon. Baronet the Mem- | | by the hon. and learned Member would in 
ber for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) | any way relieve the Judges from the duties 
to abolish the assizes altogether will be which are now imposed upon them. It is 
carried into effect. We may take it for | impossible to help feeling that, with the 
granted that for our time, at all events, peremptory demand for more frequent 
assizes will be held throughout the coun- | assizes and circuits, the legal business of 
try, and that the number of assizes will be| London and of the country cannot be 
increased instead of diminished, and there-! carried on without the creation of addi- 
fore Judges must be found to hold them. | tional Judges. I must say one word re- 
I am told by the hon. and learned Member | garding an institution which the hon. and 
for Richmond that, in order to utilize the learned Member for Richmond looks at in 
judicial power we now possess, threo! a different light from what I do—I mean 
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the Court of Exchequer Chamber. It is 
very easy for the hon. and learned Member 
to say that, in a few isolated cases, this 
court has broken down. But when he 
says that this intermediate court of appeal 
is useless and worse than useless, and that 
the wit of man never devised a more in- 
geuious system for rendering the law un- 
certain, I can only say that I do not agree 
with him. When the hon. and learned 
Member was pointing out certain defects 
in this court, did he remember in how 
many cases decisions in this court are 
practically final? I will venture to say 
that in numbers of instances the parties 
are satisfied with the decision of this court, 
and so are saved the trouble and expense 
of appealing to the House of Lords. The 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, in my opi- 
nion, when properly constituted, and when 
having a sufficient number of Judges, will 
be a peculiarly good intermediate court of 
appeal. So far as my experience goes, which 
is not so great as that of my hon. and 
learned Friends the Attorney General and 
the late Attorney General, I cannot help 
thinking that the court of ultimate appeal 
is as satisfactory a court as exists. When 
my hon. and learned Friend says it is small, 
I agree with him; but I thought I heard 
him say that he thought the judicial con- 
stitution of the Court of Appeal in Chan- 
cery, consisting of two Judges, was satis- 
factory ; and, as far as the Courts of Com- 
mon Law are concerned, that if three sat 
instead of four, that would be a sufficient 
staff. Then I do not see why three 
should not be sufficient for a Court of Ap- 
peal. In a large majority of instances 
three men of great learning and eminence 
and of large experience sit in the House 
of Lords deciding causes. 





Again, I differ | the narrow purposes of party. 


opinion. But of this I am quite certain, 
that there are no judgments to be found 
in the books so valuable as those which 
have been pronounced in the House of 
Lords after consultation with the Judges, 
on whose opinion, after mature delibera- 
tion, the Law Lords are entitled to act 
as they think proper. I will not further 
trespass on the attention of the House 
upon this question; but, though I am 
quite conscious that many evils are found 
in our present system, I cannot help wish- 
ing that my hon. and learned Friend had 
not only given us a more mature plan 
for the remedy of those evils which he 
states exist, but also pointed. out with 
more clearness that the remedies he has 
shadowed out to-night would really meet 
the evils which he supposes to exist. 


REDUCTION OF THE QUALIFICATION 
FOR THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH rose to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Government mean to invite the House 
to come to a conclusion in favour of the 
reduction of the qualification for the Elec- 
tive Franchise, without at the same time 
affording a clear indication of what that 
reduction is intended to be? He had no 
wish to throw any impediment in the way 
of the Government; but, understanding that 
Parliamentary Reform was not to be con- 
sidered a party question, upon which the 
fate of the Ministry depended, they could 
now consider the question purely on its 
merits. The time had come when Parlia- 
mentary Reform should be treated as a 
broad and philosophical question, above 
They had 


from my hon. and learned Friend in this, | authority for that view from the course 
that the Court of Appeal of the House of | taken by the’ Opposition, who, when in 
Lords, as now constituted, is weakened or | power in 1860, would not stake the exist- 
less worthy of credit because they can, by ence of their Administration on the suc- 
their own summons to the House of Lords, | cess of their Reform measure. The ques- 
ask the whole body of Judges to sit there | tion of Reform, of course, depended upon 


as assessors. 


I was surprised to hear him | details; much depending upon the extent 


say that, because, although it may be true , to which the franchise should be extended. 


that a large number of those Judges who 
came there as assessors in certain cases 


| 


The Resolution referring to the proposed 
extension of the franchise in such a form 


may have had to consider the case on | as not to give a preponderating power to 
which they sat in the House of Lords be- | any particular class, had his entire adhe- 
fore, I do not think he will say that they | sion. They might so reduce the franchise 


are so bigoted to the judgments they before 
announced that if, on a re-hearing of the 
case, they find weighty reasons to show 
their opinion was wrong they will not give 


full effect to the argument and alter _ 


as to— 

Mr. SPEAKER here interrupted the 
hon. Gentleman, reminding him that, al- 
though he was in order in asking a Ques- 
tion as to the form of proceeding, he was 
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not in order in entering on the question 
of Reform, or the particular Resolutions 
which stood for discussion on Monday 
next. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH resumed. 


The Resolutions appeared to him to be) 


open to very much the same objections 
which were levelled against the proceed- 
ings of the late Administration last year. 
They were told then that they were asked 
to make a leap in the dark, which he 
thought was just the case with these Re- 
solutions. They were told then the Go- 
vernment should treat the House with 
perfect frankness, and it struck him that 
the Resolutions were open to the same 
form of criticism. They were told then 
that Resolutions might involve a precipi- 
tate decision of the House, as they had no 
second and third readings in which the 
House could retrace its steps if in error, 
and that was the same with regard to these 
Resolutions. [Cries of “ Question !’’ | 

Mr. SPEAKER again interfered, re- 
commending the hon. Gentleman to pro- 
ceed to the Question of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would not occupy the House further, but 
at once put the Question which stood in 
his name. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not more than ten days 
since I came down to the House to sug- 
gest that on this subject it was, in the 
opinion of the Government, expedient that 
we should proceed by way of Resolution ; 
and when I made that proposition I was 
very doubtful whether the House would 
accept it. Formally, it is not even now 
accepted, although, I believe, I may infer 
from the declarations which have been 
made that the House will not refuse the 
Government that form of procedure. Sir, 
I will not refer to the nature of the Reso- 
lutions that I have put on the table, al- 
though my hon. Friend referred to them 
soamply. I will merely say that the ob- 
ject of those Resolutions was to express 
certain principles on which the Govern- 
ment wished to proceed, and that we laid 
them on the table in order that hon. Gen- 
tlemen might have the opportunity of con- 
sidering those principles, and applying 
them in the manner which they might 
think most expedient ; and in that process 
they often arrive at this salutary result, 
that many applications of those principles 
in detail which at first blush they thought 
unanswerable and expedient, upon reflec- 
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tion they find to be impracticable and even 
absurd. When they arrive at that conclu- 
sion, after a certain time for consideration 
has elapsed, they may come then to the 
interpretation which the Government put 
upon the Resolutions, and with a disposi- 
tion more calculated to give an impartial 
consideration to the propositions of the 
Government. Sir, I do not think that the 
time the Government have proposed for 
the consideration of the Resolutions was 
extreme, and I do not think the House 
will think it unreasonable. In two or 
three days the House will be asked to 
form itself in Committee to take the Re. 
solutions into consideration ; and, of course, 
it will be my duty, in accordance with the 
custom of Parliament, before I ask the 
opinion of the House upon them, to show 
the manner in which, in their opinion, the 
Government think those principles should 
be applied. That, I think, is the Parlia- 
mentary and proper system. In the course 
of the last ten days a great many Ques- 
tions have been asked of me by Members 
of this House. I have taken note of those 
questions, and at the right time, and in 
due season, those questions will be an- 
swered. I have also taken note of the 
Question of my hon. Friend, and that also 
will receive an answer. 


APPROACHES TO THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DAVENPORT BROMLEY rose 
to call the attention of the First Commis- 
sioner of Public Works to the condition of 
the streets in the vicinity of Palace Yard. 
The state of affairs outside Palace Yard 
was not quite so satisfactory as it might be. 
He should be inclined, if he were not in 
that House, to call it—and if he were 
outside that House he would call it—if not 
atrocious, at all events disgraceful, and 
ludicrously inconvenient. He wished, 
therefore, to call the attention of the 
noble Lord to Sessional Order No. 8, 
issued on the 10th February last, to the 
effect that the Commissioners of Metropo- 
litan Police should take care that the 
passages and thoroughfares leading to the 
Houses of Parliament were kept free and 
open, so as that no obstruction should be 
offered to Members going to and from the 
House. Let them imagine what would be 
the position of some Gentleman who had 
asked some distinguished foreigner to come 
down and sce that House. Possibly that 
distinguished foreigner might wish to see 
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the interior of the House and the working ( 


of that administrative assembly, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told them 
would bear comparison with any assembly 
in the world, whilst the gentlemen of the 
Reform League told them it was an as- 
sembly of bad characters, and filled with 
men who had humpbacks, and one eye 
only each. The distinguished foreigner 
might get with facility as far on his jour- 
ney as Trafalgar Square, when his nerves 
would derive their first shock from a sight 
of the national cruet-stand—he might re- 
cover a@ little afterwards at the sight of 
Landseer’s lions, which he might wish, 
however, had somewhat larger pedestals. 
He would then get a distinct glimpse of 
the towers of the Houses of Parliament, 
and would, of course, expect something 
grand, but when he came to the final 
crossing, unless a man of strong nerve, he 
would probably wish himself at home 
again. The guardian policeman, however, 
extending to him the last privilege remain- 
ing to a Member of this House, assists him 
over, like an Israelite crossing the Red 
Sea, with a wall of arrested traffic on the 
right hand and on the left. He would 


then see a state of things not to be sur- 
passed by any gold diggings or oil city 


in the world. He would see a huge 
hele which had lately been filled up. 
It had been filled up suddenly like 
the hole in the Roman Forum. Per. | 
haps Her Majesty’s Ministers had in.- | 

duced some heroic and patriotic Mem- | 
ber to jump in and settle the Reform | 
question. Beyond this, the distinguished | 
foreigner would see a low hoarding, on 
which was stuck a placard, intimating that | 
the whole territory belonged to the Me- | 
tropolitan District Railway Company, a 
steam-engine, which puffed perpetually | 
into the faces of bystanders, and, a little | i 
further on, he would meet with that mys- | 
terious and solemn interrogatory — that | 
awful question to which no one in this 
House or out of it was ever able to furnish 
a reply — Who’s Griffiths?” A friend of 
his (Mr. Bromley’s), who fortunately was 
a good horseman, was passing by on horse- 
back, when a blast from the steam-engine 
caused his horse to swerve so much as 
completely to destroy the equanimity of 
one cab and cause it to cannon against 
another, thus creating a great disturbance 
and interruption of traffic. That gentle- 
man, who was much attached to all the 
venerable institutions of the country, ex- 
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claimed, almost with tears in his eyes, 
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and his voice quivering with emotion, 
“ Only conceive, if I had been a Bishop.” 
Carrying one’s eyes further back, there 
was observable—he did not know what. 
People said it was to be a fountain, or 
some other sort of pump; and Canning’s 
statue stood there, turning up its nose at 
all the disagreeable sights and smells. 
With regard to the railway that was being 
excavated in the immediate vicinity of the 
House, he regretted that the Bill for that 
line had been passed. He believed it would 
shake the foundations of Westminster 
Abbey—and that Westminster Hospital, 
within a few yards of which it passed, 
would be rendered untenable, as far as the 
comfort of the patients was concerned, 
when the railway was in operation. It 
had left neither the dead nor the living at 
rest, for he was told that the bones of our 
ancestors had been removed, from the 
burial ground near the Abbey, to Woking 
Cemetery. He wondered it had not struck 
the directors that Westminster Hall would 
make a good terminus or refreshment- 
room. In fact, whenever he heard of 
metropolitan improvements, he shuddered, 
and he might say that he entertained the 
greatest dread of that inserutable body— 
the Board of Works. He was told that the 
railway was waiting for the Thames Em- 
bankment, and the Thames Embankment 
was waiting for the railway; and so be- 
tween them they came to a dead-lock. 
The Thames Embankment was doing no- 
thing, had done nothing, and intended to 
do nothing, and the authors of a report 
recently issued congratulated themselves 


| on their having done nothing. He looked 


over the bridge the other day, and saw 
eight men and a boy at work. It was dif- 
| ficult, in these cases, to pitch upon the 
right man to blame; but, generally speak- 
ing, the works in " connection with that 
‘House and the neighbourhood had been 
carried on, according to the national prac- 
tice, in the most dilatory manner. That 
House had been very nearly as long in 
building as the Temple of Jerusalem—and 
his belief was that it never would be com- 
pleted. In conclusion, he begged to call 
the attention of the First Commissioner of 
Public Works to the notice he had put 
upon the paper. 


PARIS EXHIBITION ESTIMATE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE rose to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury for a further expla- 
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nation of the sums required for particular | 
items in the approaching Paris Exhibition. 
He-said the hour was late, and the House 
exhausted, and Members might take his 
word that, not being a lawyer, he would 
not occupy two hours in saying what could 
be said in a few minutes. If any ex- 
cuse were wanted for bringing the mat- 
ter forward, it was to be found in the lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury the other night, 
who said that when this Vote was first 
brought before him, his feelings were first 
those of surprise, then of indignation, and 
lastly of resignation. When the Secretary 
to the Treasury, a man who was known 
to be not generally moved by the common 
emotions of the human heart, spoke offi- 
cially in that way, the subject must indeed 
be one demanding the grave consideration 
of the House. The question before them 
was, in reality, nothing more nor less than 
this—whether the House was to have any 
voice or control over the public expendi- 
ture. This was a subject on which he 
had heard Chancellors of the Exchequer 
lecture in former years. He had heard 
them complain that the House was neg- 
lectful of the public interests. Although 
there were a few Members who said that 


this matter must be passed subd silentio, 
because it concerned a foreign Government, 
he believed there was enough public spirit 
left in the House, even at so late an hour, 
to endeavour to exercise some control over 


the public expenditure. What was the 
history of this Vote of £116,000? It was 
a curious fact that no detailed Estimate 
for this sum had ever been laid before the 
House. The history began with the con- 
stitution of the Royal Commission on 
May 2, 1865 ; and the Commission directed 
that the Estimates were to be laid before 
the House, and were to be managed through 
the Department of Science and Art. The 
Estimates never had been laid before the 
House. The Commission was constituted 
originally of eighty-four Members, includ- 
ing twenty Peers and twenty Members of 
that House, and eighteen gentlemen were 
afterwards added, which made a total of 
102, It was said that the Commission 
was not composed of men of business, but 
many men of business were on it. Mem- 
bers of that House and of the other House 
were on the Commission, and they might 
be said to be in most senses innocent of 
science and incapable of art. This Com- 
mission was, in fact, a mere ornamental 
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Commission. The hon. Member for Stoke- 
Mr. Osborne 
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upon-Trent was a member of it, and he 
had already told them what its duties 
were. The Commission met once in about 
two months, some thirty gentlemen sat 
round a table, and they discussed nothing, 
but some unseen hand prepared resolutions, 
and, he believed, it was that of their 
trusted and well-beloved Heury Cole. 
The Commissioners discussed nothing, but 
it passed whatever was laid before it, 
What was every man’s business, was no 
man’s responsibility, and to that minute 
they did not know on whom responsi- 
bility rested or by whose direction the 
money had been spent. In June, 1865, the 
House was called upon to vote £5,000 for 
“‘ preliminary expenses’ on account of the 
management of the British department of 
the Universal Exhibition at Paris for 
1867. That £5,000 was voted as a matter 
of course; it excited no ciriosity. The 
next Vote was one of £12,000 in 1866, 
again for preliminary expenses; and that 
also passed without remark. But the 
other night the House was taken by sur- 
prise, by seeing a sum of £50,000 included 
among other things in the Supplementary 
Estimates, not for ‘‘ preliminary expenses”’ 
but with real business connected with the 
Exhibition. Some little discussion then 
occurred, and the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Hunt) was kind enough to give 
them, for the first time, the estimates for 
this Exhibition. In the previous Paris 
Exhibition an Estimate was laid before 
the House in 1854. The House voted 
£50,000, and strange to say only £41,000 
was spent, and the remaining £9,000 was 
returned to the Exchequer—a great con- 
trast to our present management. The 
estimates now given by the officers of 
the Department of Science and Art in- 
cluded these items :—For internal fittings, 
£16,100; supplemental buildings and 
park, £23,065; ancient and modern art, 
£11,050; and management, £14,755. 
Respecting this management they were 
entitled to full explanations. He under- 
stood that a house was taken at the 
Champs Elysées, which made up about 
forty beds, and that there were forty-seven 
secretaries to this Commission. The next 
item was one of £17,190 for house and 
office expenses. Now, he should like to 
know what were the salaries given to the 
forty-seven secretaries, and especially how 
much was given to “ their trusty and well- 
beloved Henry Cole.” Then there came 
another very singular item of £8,250 for 
freight, which brought the House to 2 
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very curious consideration. He wished to! £12,000? These were matters requiring 
know whether it was true that it was explanation, for, though only £116,000 
designed by the Commission that there | was asked for, it was well known that 
should be an exhibition of blue books in! that would only carry them on to the 
Paris. [Zaughter.] The House might! opening of the Exhibition, but when it 
laugh, but he had been informed by the | was closed his hon, Friend—and he hoped 
Librarian of that House that that officer he would then be on the Treasury Bench, 
had received an intimation that it was the | because he was so efficient—would be ask- 
wish of the Commission that all the blue ing for another £50,000 or £60,000, and 
books and all the -Parliamentary publica- the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
tions of that House and of the House of say, that unless hon. Members wished to 
Lords should be sent to Paris to be ex- | imperil the peaceful relations between the 
hibited. He believed it was only through | two countries they must agree to his Vote. 


the exertions of their respected Speaker | 
that this profligate waste of money had | 
been controlled, and that only a few speci- | 
mens of the blue books were to be exhi- | 
bited. If this extravagant, lavish, and | 
foolish expenditure was to go on in this 
way, where was it to stop? Then there 
was another item which he did not under- 
stand. ‘‘ Royal Commission,’’ it said, for 
these 102 gentlemen, £2,750. There was 
no explanation given of that. Then there 
came another, and, he thought, a most 
extraordinary item—namely, ‘‘ Exhibition 
of implements of war, £11,490.” Now, 


that was a very contradiction to the title 
of the Exhibition, which was instituted 
as an ** Exhibition of works of industry 


and agriculture, as well as of the Fine 
Arts.” But some evil genius on the Com- 
mission seemed to have suggested an ex- 
hibition of implements of war, and ac- 
cordingly the expenditure would be enor- 
mous, because all the largest bits of ord- 
nance which this country had produced 
were about to be sent to this peaceful Ex- 
hibition at Paris. He thought it was 
time for the House to step in and say, 
“We have no objection to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and even to send you a few 
blue books; but to send big guns into the 
bargain is not only ridiculous, but a waste 
of money.”’ In the former Exhibitions, 
both in Paris and London, the jurors were 
not paid, but were thankful for a bronze 
medal; but here there was a grant of 
£12,000 for jurors. He had been so struck 
with this grant that he looked into the 
original constitution of the system of 
jurors, and he found that on the 26th of 
June, 1866, the number of Jurors for Eng- 
land. and Ireland was eighty-five only. 
Now, a gentleman, who had lately been 
appointed a juror, informed him that each 
juror was to receive £50, so that these 
eighty-five gentlemen would receive 
£4,250. He should like to know what 
was going to be done with the rest of the 





For his own part, he had no wish to stand 
in the way of a grant of anything reason- 
able and proper ; but while he held a seat in 
the House he hoped the House would as- 
sist him when he exposed lavish expendi- 


| ture and equally lavish waste. 


Mr. BRUCE said, that having been 
under the late Government a Member of 
that Department which was immediately 
responsible for the outlay of sums granted 
towards the expenditure on the Paris Ex- 
hibition, the House would perhaps allow 
him to make an explanation respecting 
the state of our relations with the French 
Commissioners up to June last. In March, 
1865, the Science and Art Department 
applied to the Treasury for a sum of 
£50,000 towards the expenses of the forth- 
coming Exhibition, in which this country 
had been invited by the Emperor of the 
French to take part. The reason why that 
sum was asked for was that a similar sum 
had been granted in 1855; and although 
the £9,000 had then been returned to the 
Treasury, there was reason to believe that 
the arrangements would be on a much 
larger scale in 1867, and that consequently 
more money would be required. The then 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Peel, ad- 
verted to the fact that the whole sum of 
£50,000 had not been expended in 1855, 
and proposed that a somewhat smaller sum 
—£45,000—should be granted. The reply 
to him was that it was impossible to esti- 
mate, at that time, what the whole expen- 
diture would be, but that there was a pro- 
bability that it would exceed the previous 
expenditure. The sum of £5,000 was 
taken that year for preliminary expenses. 
In January, 1866, it became necessary to 
consider what would be required for the 
current financial year, and an estimate of 
£12,000 was thought to be sufficient. 
But, that being so, the House might ask 
how it was that before the year had ex- 
pired a further sum of £50,000 had been 
asked for, and he would explain the 
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reasons of this large difference between 
the first estimate and the second. It 
was not till February, 1866, a month 
after the estimates had been sent in, that 
the Commission first became aware of 
the different principles under which the 
French Government proposed to carry on 
this great Exhibition. From that time to 
the month of May there was an unceasing 
struggle with the French Commissioners 
to resist demands which would inevitably 
lead to an expenditure far exceeding the 
sum spent in 1855. He might mention 
that the French Commissioners made de- 
mands for expenditure upon every possible 
object, except the mere shell of the build- 
ing—upon the flooring, the partitions, the 
places on which the articles were to be 
exhibited, even on the very roads from 
the Seine up to the Exhibition. A large 
building in the gardens was also required 
for the exhibition of marine and military 
engines, and a house had to be erected. On 
the 8th of May, 1866, the Secretary of the 
Science and Art Department, by the direc- 
tion of the Lord President, addressed a se- 
rious letter on this subject to the managing 
Commissioner of the French Exhibition. 
In that letter he stated, that although they 
had made demands upon exhibitors en- 
tirely different from anything asked by this 
country, or by the French themselves in 
1855, yet there might be some show of 
reason in asking manufacturers, who, in 
sending their manufactures for exhibition, 
might have a view to profit, to contribute 
to the expenses of the Exhibition. It 
was pointed out, however, that the case 
was entirely altered when gentlemen were 
requested to send over works of art, and 
that gentlemen who did so ought not to 
be expected to defray the cost of convey- 
ance, and packing and unpacking. The ma- 
naging Commissioner of the French Exhi- 
bition was informed that it was the opi- 
nion of Lord Granville that the matter 
ought to be brought under the notice of the 
French Minister, M. Rouher, and that, in 
the event of his insisting on these condi- 
tions being complied with, a formal com- 
munication to that effect ought to be drawn 
up with a view to its being laid before Par- 
liament, as furnishing the explanation why 
a Vote so much in excess of that which 
had been demanded, or thought possible, 
was required. No direct answer to that 
letter was received ; but he might say that, 
up to the period when the late Govern- 
ment went out of office, no concession to 
these unexpected demands had been made, 
Mr. Bruce 
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except that it was agreed that the Admi- 
ralty should incur a certain expenditure 
in landing machinery at the Seine. He 
entirely agreed with what the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Osborne) had said as to send- 
ing implements of war to the Exhibition, 
Indeed, the Commissioners of this country 
came unanimously to the conclusion that 
as this was to be an exhibition of articles 
of peace, munitions of war ought not to 
be sent to it; but on its being found that 
all the other nations of Europe—France 
and Austria especially—were going to ex- 
hibit munitions of war, it was considered 
that it would be ungracious if this coun- 
try did not show what she possessed. 
[**No, no!”] As to no detailed estimate 
having been laid before the House at an 
early period, it must be borne in mind 
that the scheme had been growing greater 
day by day, and it was therefore impos- 
sible for the Department of Science and 
Art to say what it would be called upon 
to contribute. The space allotted to Bri- 
tish exhibitors was twice as Jarge as it had 
been on the last occasion, and he might 
mention that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent, who had so severely 
criticized the proceedings of the Depart- 
ment, had demanded, on behalf of the 
Architectural Society, of which he was 
President, not less than 110,000 square 
feet, which was one-third of the whole 
space allocated to British exhibitors. He 
had stated how the case stood up to 
the resignation of the late Government, 
which oceurred at a most critical period 
in the history of the Exhibition, because 
it would have been their duty to decide 
what course they ought to take ; whether, 
on the one hand, to imperil the success of 
the Exhibition, and inflict a blow on the 
pride of the French nation, or, on the 
other, to incur an expense altogether un- 
precedented, and to which they them- 
selves strongly objected. In this dilemma 
the present Government succeeded to of- 
fice, and it was they who were responsible, 
since the late Government had not au- 
thorized any expenditure which departed 
from the precedent of the previous Exhibi- 
tion. He did not wish to throw any censure 
upon the Government, as their position 
was one of extreme difficulty. - Much 
blame had been unjustly imputed to public 
servants during this discussion, and in 
order that Parliament and the country 
might be fully informed as to the real facts 
of the case, he had that night given notice 
that he would on the following Tuesday 
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move for the Correspondence on the sub- 
ject between the Department of Science 
and Art and the Treasury, and with the 
French Commissioners referring to expen- 
diture. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, having been 
so pointedly alluded to by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthyr Tydvil, 
felt bound to explain that his large de- 
mand for space, on the part of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, which he had urged, 
arose in this way. Very early in the day 
that Institute was anxious to bring toge- 
ther a large exhibition of works of indus- 
trial art cognate with architecture. The 
Executive Commission asked him how 
much space they would require. Their 
reply was, as much as the Commission was 
prepared to yield them. To this the 
Executive did not seem to demur, and 
they conceived they were only carrying out 
an intimation which they had received from 
it, when, in order to “‘ regularise’’ their 
application, they put in a colourable figure, 
just as a man put £1,000 on his dog when 
he sent it to a dog show, and did not wish 
to part with it. This meant that they 
were ready to use any space which might 
in reason be allotted to them. From that 
day forward, however, when the Execu- 
tive was out of temper with them, which 
was not unusual, they had this thrown in 
their teeth, though the real cause of all the 
difficulty had been the unconscionable 
time during which they had been kept 
waiting. 

Mr. 


NEVILLE-GRENVILLE hoped 
some explanation would be given satis- 
factory to the House and the country. He 
hoped some answer would be given with 


respect to the expenditure for jurors. The 
sum charged was £12,000. There were 
eighty-five jurors at £50 each. What 
was to be done with the difference ? 

Mr. HUNT said, that no Member of the 
Government would complain of the jeal- 
ousy shown by the House with regard to 
the sums asked for the Exhibition. It was 
the wish of the Government to give the 
information asked for in the best possible 
way, but the most convenient mode of 
doing so would be as he stated a few days 
ago. In the Estimates of 1867-8 there 
should be a full account respecting the va- 
rious sums, and he believed the Estimates 
would be in the hands of Members in a 
few days. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether the 
implements of war had been as yet sent, 
or whether there was time to stop them ? 
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Mr. CORRY said, they had not been 
sent yet. 

Mr. OSBORNE gave notice of his in- 
tention to move on an early day that the 
implements of war should not be sent. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL, 
(Lord Naas, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
[BILL 35.] COMMITTEE. 


Clause 1 (Recited Act further continued 
until 1st June, 1867). 


Mr. BAGWELL moved to add after 
Clause 1, the following : — 

“That all prisoners in confinement at present 
under the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant by 
virtue of the power of the first recited Act, or 
who shall hereafter be arrested and committed to 
prison in pursuance of the same or of this Act, 
shall be deemed in all respects untried prisoners, 
and shall be treated as regards diet, clothing, ex- 
ercise, and communication with friends, in the 
manner prescribed for actual prisoners in the 
several prison Acts now in force in Ireland.” 
It was true that considerable care had been 
taken of the persons arrested under the 
Act, but there had been cases of very great 
hardship. In Mountjoy Prison those pri- 
soners were confined in separate cells; they 
were never taken out for exercise, and did 
not see the light of Heaven from one 
week’s end to the other. He complained 
that there was no provision made by 
law to prevent persons taken up— as most 
of the prisoners had been taken up—on 
suspicion only, of being so treated. The 
admirable statement of the Secretary of 
Ireland of the number released and of 
the number in custody showed that the 
great majority had been arrested on suspi- 
cion only. He had no sympathy with 
these men, but he objected to the violation 
of a great principle of British law. 

Sm GEORGE BOW YER seconded the 
Motion, which involved a most important 
principle of Constitutional law—namely, 
that no man should be punished until he 
had been convicted of an offence. This 
was a principle which, though acknow- 
ledged in theory, was not sufficiently car- 
ried out in practice in this country, and 
eertainly not in Ireland, where he trusted 
it would now be carried out. 

Lorp NAAS said, he was afraid that in 
agreeing to the second reading of this Bill 
the House had consented to a departure 
from the principles of the British Consti- 
tution, and he was sorry that it had been 

2G 
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his duty to ask them to do so, The Go- 
vernment had already done what his hon. 
Friend by his clause sought to have done. 
The strictest rule had been laid down 
with respect to the treatment of those 
prisoners. That rule was simply this— 
that they were to be treated in every 
respect as untried prisoners. And that 
rule was in every respect carried out. It 
was utterly impossible to keep them in 
Mountjoy Prison in association. In the 
best managed prisons—such as the one at 
Belfast, for instance—every untried pri- 
soner was kept in separate confinement. 
This rule was carried out as far as possible 
in all gaols conducted on the new system, 
in order to keep the ugconvicted from 
being contaminated by criminals. For- 
merly, the great blot on our prison ma- 
agement was the system of day rooms, 
which made our prisons colleges of 
crime, owing to young offenders being 
brought into constant contact with har- 
dened felons. ‘To keep the prisoners sepa- 
rate in Mountjoy Prison was necessury 
for the purposes of discipline. It was 


also indispensable for -their safe keeping. | 


He was sorry to say there was reason to 
believe that many of the persons arrested 
and sent there under the Habeas Corpus 


Suspension Act were violent and bad 
characters; and it would be highly dan- 
gerous to allow them to associate in a 


body. 


food which was bought and paid for by 
their friends outside. They were visited 
daily by the chaplain and by the warder, 
and were allowed books. Beyond separate 
confinement they were placed under no 
restraint. As insinuations had been thrown 
out respecting the treatment of those pri- 
soners, the late Government directed their 
attention to the matter as far back as last 
March, and at that time Captain Barlow 
reported— 

“T was present at the male prison, Mountjoy, 
when —— saw several of the untried prisoners, 
When leaving the prison,——informed me that 
F. L., whom he states to bea very intelligent man, 
had spoken very highly of the kindness with which 
he was treated. ~—-—added the treatment of the 
prisoners was yery satisfactory to him.” 


That was last year; but Mr. Murray, the 
Director, reported to-day— 


“T have read every letter written by or ad- 
dressed to the untried prisoners at Mountjoy 
Convict Prison, and I have never made any com- 
plaint of the treatment except in a few cases, in 
which association was wished for. In fact, the 
prisoners have repeatedly written to their friends, 
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expressing great satisfaction at the treatment and 
the food. ——very lately told me that he had 
every reason to be satisfied with the treatment 
of the prisoners. The prisoners, when leaving 
the gaol, have invariably thanked the Governor 
for the kindness extended to them, and at the 
same time expressions of thanks have been ad. 
dressed to me.” 


If the House wished it he could read ex- 
tracts from letters written by prisoners 
themselves, which bore out those state- 
ments, and which showed that every in- 
dulgence, consistent with discipline and 
safety, had been extended to them. He 
had that day carefully examined all the 
Prison Acts, and found that they contained 
no provisions with respect to the treatment 
of untried prisoners, so that this was en- 
tirely a matter of regulation. He could 
only say that it was not the wish of the 
Government that these persons should be 
subjected to hardship or unncessary seve- 
; rity; and that if any instance of the kind 
were brought to his knowledge, he would 
not fail to inquire closely into it. 

Mr. BLAKE: The hon. Member for 
Clonmel should press the Motion to a divi- 
sion, which he deserves great credit for 
bringing forward and so ably advocating, 
unless the Government consented to its 
adoption. The Chief Secretary said there 
was no necessity for it, as the prisoners 
under the law, as it then stood, would be 





They were, however, allowed to | 
wear their own clothes and to receive | 


treated as untried. No doubt they were 
entitled to be so treated; but judging by 
what occurred in several cases he would 
cite in reference to Fenian ‘‘ suspects,” he 
believed it was very necessary to impress 
the subordinates of the Government with 
the fact that they would not be justi- 
fied in treating men not only unconvicted, 
but even uncharged with any crime, as 
if they were guilty. If the Irish Execu- 
| tive could themselves see their intentions 
carried out, he would have no apprehen- 
sions that persons arrested under the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant would be treated in 
an unexceptionally severe manner; but 
when the prisoners fell into the hands of 
underlings, who might be over-zealous in 
the cause of law and order, he much 
feared that restrictions and even severities 
might be inflicted neither justified by law 
or necessity, or contemplated by the Go- 
vernment. The late Administration, he 
believed, was just as well disposed to act 
right as the present one in the matter, and 
yet things were done in their name, and 
with perfect impunity, by their own officers, 
in reference to prisoners arrested under 
the Act the House was now asked to renew, 
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as illegal, unjustifiable, and, he might add, 
as cruel as anything stated to have oc- 
curred in Austrian or Neapolitan prisons, 
about which the late leader of the House 
discoursed so very feelingly and eloquently. 
Now, he did not want the House to take 
his ipse dixit for all this; he would prove 
it by official Returns, and by the admissions 
of the Irish Executive. From these docu- 
ments, it would appear that the treatment 
that ‘‘ suspects ’’ had been subjected to in 
some places was most unjustifiable. He 
would confine himself to the instances of 
Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, in all of 
which places it was proved to the House, 
by official documents and other testimony 
equally good, that men suspected of Fe- 
nianism were, until the matter was ex- 
posed in the House, treated worse than if 
they were convicted of heinous crimes. 
At Waterford the stipendiary magistrate, 
outstepping his duty (and when the pri- 
soners had legally passed out of his con- 
trol), directed certain restrictions to be 
placed on them, contrary to law and local 
regulations, which directions, with equal 
impropriety, were carried into effect by 
the local inspector. He would read a few 
extracts from the Return, which, he was 
sure, would quite delight the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungannon (Major Knox), who, 
in his speech of yesterday, appeared so 
anxious that no leniency should be shown 
even to those who were only suspected. 
Hang first and try afterwards appeared to 
be the rule which many in that House and 
out of it would apply to anyone charged 
with Fenianism before any proof was 
given of their guilt. On the 20th of 
February, 1866, the local inspector at 
Waterford wrote to the Inspectors Gene- 
ral of Prisons— 


‘Under these circumstances the Governor has 
applied to me to know whether prisoners com- 
mitted under the Suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act for no definite period, and awaiting Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, should be treated as convicted 
prisoners, that is, given the gaol allowance of food 
and the gaol clothing. The Governor and myself 
would feel much more easy if these prisoners were 
treated as convicted men, when such instances as 
quoted above could not take place.” 


The Inspectors General replied, 21st of 
February, that the prisoners ought to be 
treated as untried, such being the opinion 


of the Law Adviser of the Crown. The 
local inspector, however, in the face of 
this, preferred, as appears fronf the follow- 
ing, to obey the behests of the stipendiary 
magistrate :— 
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“Waterford Gaol, March 12, 1866. 


“In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, 
giving cover toa notice of Motion of Mr. Blake’s 
regarding the treatment of certain prisoners con- 
fined in the Waterford Gaol, I have the honour to 
state that the only restrictions to which the prison- 
ers arrested under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act are subjected, different from those of ordinary 
prisoners, are in the following instances :—No 
intercourse with visitors outside. No interviews 
with legal advisers. Specifications to the above 
effect were given to the local inspector and Gover- 
nor by the resident magistrate, Mr. Goold, and 
have been enforced.” 


Mr. Goold, the stipendiary, it would ap- 
pear by the inspector’s letter, reigned para- 
mount for some weeks, his directions being 
adopted in preference to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the opinion of the Law Adviser of 
the Crown, and the advice of the Inspectors 
General of Prisons. The following speaks 
for itself :— 


“ Waterford Gaol, 14th March, 1866. 

“ Since the committal to the gaol of Waterford 
of the prisoners (sixteen in number), arrested 
under the Ilabeas Corpus Suspension Act, no 
visitors or legal advisers have been allowed to see 
them, though they have frequently applied for the 
indulgence, the resident magistrate, Mr. Goold, 
having directed the Governor and myself that no 
intercourse should be permitted between these 
prisoners and their relatives or friends outside.” 


This state of things went on until the 19th 
of March, he (Mr. Blake) having in the 
meantime called for Returns, and given 
notice of his intention to bring the mat- 
ter before the House. On the 19th of 
March the Board of Superintendence, for 
the first time, thought it well to consider 
the matter and do their duty by taking 
the matter out of the hands of the stipen- 
diary magistrate and local inspector, and 
directed that the prisoners should be 
treated in a legal manner. Mr. Blake 
detailed at some length the restrictions to 
which the Waterford prisons were sub- 
jected, and stated that when he first 
brought the matter before the House, that 
the Attorney General challenged the ac- 
curacy of his statements; but, to his cre- 
dit, granted him Returns to enable him 
to vindicate them, which, when produced, 
he had to admit that the stipendiary magis- 
trate had not done right, and yet he believed 
the conduct of that official had been other- 
wise passed over. The hon. Member having 
given an example in the treatment of a 
baker arrested under the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant, in a town near Waterford, said 
these things had happened, and there was 
no guarantee that they would not happen 
again. Every precaution ought to be 
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taken to prevent such outrages on law and 
propriety, and in no way this better sug- 
gested itself than to place on the face of 
the Bill, then about to pass, the record of 
the House, that untried men should not be 
deprived of the rights which still remained 
to them, though the constitution was sus- 
pended as regarded their personal liberty. 
He appealed strongly to the Government 
to allow the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clonmel to pass. It gave those 
who might be arrested not one privilege 
more than they now possessed, but it re- | 
affirmed an important principle, and might 
have the effect of saving unfortunate men 
from the hardships which might be inflicted 
on them by over-zealous fools or petty 
tyrants, who would, if the clause were | 
inserted, be unable to plead ignorance or | 
necessity as an excuse for oppressing those | 
having the misfortune of being placed in | 
their power. 

Mr. LAWSON suggested that under the 
Prison Act there were two classes of pri- 
soners—those committed for trial and those | 
who were convicted. Now the prisoners | 
committed under the Lord Lieutenant’s | 
warrant did not belong to either of these 
classes. The late Government intimated | 








that they ought to be treated as untried | 


prisoners, and ought not to be subject to} 
any discipline except what was necessary 

for their safety. It struck him that if the 

latter part of the clause were left out after 

‘untried prisoners,” that would leave the 

action of the local gaols unfettered. 

After a few words from Major Kwox and | 
Mr. O’ Berane, 

Lory NAAS said, he understood the | 
prisoners at Waterford were treated as | 
untried prisoners. 

Mr. BLAKE denied that this was the | 
ease. They were subjected to restrictions | 
in regard to exercise, to communicating 
with their legal advisers, seeing their 
friends, and the supply of books. 

Lorp NAAS said, in that case the offi- | 
cers of the prison had acted illegally, and | 
were guilty of a breach of the law. If) 
his hon. Friend would agree to stop at | 
the words “ untried prisoners,” and insert | 
the words ‘‘ so long as they are in confine- 
ment” after the word ‘‘ deemed,” he had 
no objection to the clause. 


Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


| 
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SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


[BILL 37.] COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CRUM-EWING urged on the 
Government the necessity of taking steps 
to induce other countries to adopt the new 
arrangements in this matter simultaneously 
with this country, in order that the British 
trade might not suffer disadvantage. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Belgian Government had 
already signified its assent to join in the 
carrying out of the Convention, if the other 
powers did so, and within the last half hour 
they had received a telegram stating that 
the French Government had also given its 
assent. By Monday next he hoped to 
receive similar news from Holland. There 
would be no want of activity shown by 
Her Majesty’s Government in-this matter. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Starrorp Norrucorr, Bill to 
amend “ The Metropolis Gas Act, 1860,” and to 
make further provision for regulating the supply 
of Gas to the Metropolis ; and for other purposes 
connected therewith; ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Starrorp Nortucorr, Mr. Secretary Wa.po.e, 
and Lord Joun Manners. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


PETIT JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Soxicrron Genera for Inr- 
LAND, Bill to consolidate and amend the laws re- 
lating to Petit Juries in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sortcrror Generat for InzLanp 
and Mr. Arrornry Generat for Jrevanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sottcrror Generat for Ire- 
LAND, Bill to amend the constitution, practice, and 
procedure of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sorrciror 
General for InzLanp and Mr, Atrornry GENERAL 
for IRELAND, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Sorrcrron Generat for Irr- 
LAND, Bill to amend the pleading, practice, and 
procedure of the Courts of Common Law in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Soticrtor 
Generat foralreanp and Mr, Attorney GENERAL 
for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 48, ] 
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AGRICULTURAL GANGS.—QUESTION, 
Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: As 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Soxic1ror Genrrat for Irz- | [ see t} le Lord 
asp, Bill to amend the Law of Charitable De- | 1, °° "10 noble Lord the Under Secretary 


nations and Bequests in Ireland, ordered to be | for the Home Department ry his place, I 
brought in by Mr. Soxtciron Generan for Inz- | will take this opportunity of asking him a 


Land and Mr, Arrorney Generat for IRELAND. | 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


SEA COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Buiaxz, Bill to amend the 
Law of Ireland as to Sea Coast Fisheries, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Brake, Colonel 
TorrennaM, and Mr, Brapy. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.) 


COUNSEL TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sztwyn, Bill to enable the 
Standing Counsel to the Secretary of State in 
Council of India to sit in the House of Commons, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Senwry, Mr. 
Buxton, and Mr. CoLeripae. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


Ilouse adjourned at half after One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


~Aeaenn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, February 23, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Bir— First Reading — 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Con- 
tinuance * (24). 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1°; 
to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Jfon- 
day next; and Standing Orders Nos. 37. 
and 38. to be considered in order to their 
being dispensed with: (The Earl of 
Derby). (No. 24.) 


Ifouse adjourned at a quarter past 
One o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 25, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buirs—Second Reading 
—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act 
Continuance, read 2*, Committee negutived, 
read 3* and passed (24); Alimony Arrears * 
(17). 

Commitice—Masters and Operatives (3); Lis 
Pendens* (6); Sale of Land by Auction * 
(10). 

Report—Lis Pendens * (6); Sale of Land by 
Auction * (10); British North America® (9). 





Question. It will be in the recollection of 
your Lordships that about a year anda 
half ago I moved in this House an Address 
praying that the inquiry of the Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the employ- 
ment of children and young persons in 
trades and manufactures not already regu- 
lated by law might be extended to an abuse 
of which we had heard a great deal, called 
agricultural gangs, it appearing that gangs 
of children were hired out to work like 
slaves in the county of Lincoln and other 
counties adjacent. I am anxious to know, 
Whether the Report of the Commission 
has been made ; and, if so, whether it will 
soon be presented to the House? I under- 
stand the Report will contain facts which 
will throw much light upon the questien 
as to whether the principle of the Factory 
Acts may not, with certain modifications, 
be applied to the children in the agricul- 
tural districts. This matter is of great 
importance at the present time, in conse- 
quence of a measure for the extension of 
the Factory Acts having been introduced 
in the House of Commons. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE : In reply to 
the noble Earl, I have to state that the 
Report has not yet been received at the 
Home Office; but I have made inquiries 
on the subject, and have ascertained that 
there is every reason to expect that it will 
be received very shortly. The delay has 
occurred in consequence of the nature of 
the inquiry and the extensive field over 
which it ranged. 


PRIVATE BILLS—CHURCHYARDS AND 
CEMETERIES. 
STANDING ORDER 182, AMENDED. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
an addition to the Standing Order No. 
182, said, it would be necessary for him to 
make some explanation of the cireum- 
stances under which it became necessary 
to make the proposed alteration. In 1862-3 
the Midland Railway Company obtained an 
Act to extend their line into London, and 
by that Act they were empowered to con- 
struct a bridge over a part of the church- 
yard of St. Pancras. In 1864 they ob- 
tained another Act, empowering them to 
construct a tunnel under St. Pancras 
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churchyard, on condition, however, that | Now, it might be very necessary that in 


the top of the tunnel should be twelve feet 
at least from the surface of the ground. 
In the course of last year the attention of 


some instances a railway should be made 
through a burial ground; but it was a 
matter of great delicacy, and it therefore 


the then Secretary of State was called to | appeared to be desirable that Committees 


the method in which the Midland Railway 
Company were exercising their powers. A 
complaint was made that there had been a 
great disturbance of remains in the church- 
yard of St. Giles which was situated in 
the parish of St. Pancras. A memorial 
on the subject was also presented to the 
Board of Health. A gentleman also com- 
plained that his late father-in-law’s grave, 
which was sixteen feet deep, was in that 
part of the churchyard of St. Pancras 
under which the tunnel was to be made, 
and as the top of the tunnel was to be 
within twelve feet of the surface of ground, 
the grave would be cut away from below. 
Sir George Grey had caused an inspection 
to be made, and from the Inspector’s Re- 
port it appeared that the Company’s engi- 
neer was in consultation with the advisers 
of the Bishop of London and the officer of 
the Health of the District, as to the safest 
mode of procedure to be adopted. In the 
month of December complaint was again 


made by an hon. Member of the House of 
Commons that the Company were making 
an open cutting in excess of their powers 
through St. Pancras churchyard, thereby 
disturbing a large number of bodies, and 
remains of bodies, and which he estimated 


at 10,000. Mr. Walpole caused another 
inspection to be made, and the Inspector 
(Mr. Holland) reported that a very great 
disturbance of remains had no doubt taken 
place—probably more than was contem- 
plated by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons ; and that the Company 
were advised that they were not acting in 
excess of their powers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps the method by which 
they were proceeding was less dangerous 
than that originally proposed ; and he went 
on to say— 


_“ The Incumbent, who was naturally very in- 
dignant at the indecent manner in which the 
navvies, who were at first employed, were hack- 
ing the coffins to pieces and throwing the bones 
about, now expresses himself quite satisfied at 
the respectful manner with which the remains of 
the dead are treated, and with the great pains 
taken to do a very improper thing with as little 
impropriety as possible ; and Dr. Hillier and his 
assistants say that the officers of the company 
are not merely willing, but most anxious, to do 
everything he had suggested, both to guard 
against danger and avoid exciting alarm or giv- 
ing cause for complaint.” 


The Earl of Beluore 





‘in granting such a power should have the 


fullest information before them. The ma- 
chinery for obtaining that information with- 
out much expense existed at the Home 
Office, and Mr. Walpole therefore had con- 


/cluded that, with that object in view, an 


addition to the Standing Order should be 
proposed in both Houses of Parliament. 
He therefore moved— 

That Standing Order CLXXXII. be amended 
by adding the following Words ; viz., 

Where in any Bill Application is made for 
Powers to take any Churchyard, Burial Ground, 
or Cemetery, or to disturb the Bodies interred 
therein, there shall be deposited at the Office of 
the Secretary of State for the Ho-:ne Department 
a Copy of all Plans, Sections, and Books of Re- 
ference required by the Orders of the House to 
be deposited in the Office of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments, so far as such Plans, Sections, and 
Books of Reference relate to the Churchyard, 
Burial Ground, or Cemetery to be so taken, to- 
gether with a Copy of the Notice published in the 
Gazette of the intended Application to Parlia- 
ment ; and also a printed Copy of the Bill at the 
same Times when such Plans, Sections, Books of 
Reference, and Notice and such Bill are required 
to be deposited in the Office of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments ; and any Report made under the 
Authority of the said Secretary of State shall 
stand referred to the Committee on the Bill.— 
( The Earl of Belmore.) 


Agreed to; and Standing Order, as 
amended, to be printed and published. 
(No. 26.) 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRE- 
LAND) ACT CONTINUANCE BILL—(No. 24.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 

SECOND READING. THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Tae Eart or DERBY: My Lords, in 
moving the second reading of thia Bill I 
do not feel it necessary to enter at any 
very considerable length into the reasons 
which make it necessary for Her Majesty’s 
Government to apply to Parliament for 
continuance of the extraordinary powers 
with which the Executive is now invested. 
The state of affairs in Ireland is so well 
known, and the circumstances have been 
so plainly brought before us by recent 
events, that I feel I ought rather to make 
an apology to your Lordships for the Go- 
vernment haying held out in the Speech 
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from the Throne the delusive hope that we 
should have been able at an early period 
during the present Session to return to the 
ordinary course of the law. In asking 
your Lordships to renew the Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension Act in Ireland, we ask to 
continue a policy which was adopted by 
the late Government, which was accepted 
unanimously by Parliament, which has 
been continued now for nearly a year, and 
of which, under recent events, we feel it 
an imperative duty to propose the con- 
tinuance for the shortest possible period, 
during which you will be able to judge 
whether it will be necessary to continue it 
for a further period. I am sure your Lord- 
ships will agree with the Motion I have to 
make, and not refuse the Government a 
power which in the present state of Ire- 
iand they believe to be necessary. In- 
deed, it is hardly necessary to apologize 
for the Bill, inasmuch as the House of 
Commons unanimously—without a single 
dissentient voice—have agreed to the con- 
tinuance of the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. It is, no doubt, my duty to 
show to your Lordships that the powers 


given to us under the Bill of last year have | 


not been exercised in an arbitrary or op- 
pressive manner, 


been the object of the Government to re- | 


lax as much as possible the severity of 
these powers ; and I may add that, so far 
from the measure being regarded as arbi- 
trary and oppressive by well-disposed per- 
sons they look upon it as one which affords 
them a protection, of which they stand in 
the greatest need, and a relief from very 
serious difficulties. If we had to deal with 
the native resident population of Ireland, a 
measure of this kind would be absolutely 
unnecessary ; for, although they are easily 
prejudiced—although they will listen to 
anything that holds out a prospect of ex- 
citement—I believe that in the main they 
are thoroughly and entirely loyal. 1 will 
take the opportunity of quoting a very 
remarkable charge addressed a few days 
ago to the Grand Jury of the county of 
Limerick by Mr, Justice Fitzgerald. The 
learned Judge said— 

“T may congratulate you on the fact that 
this county, with its quarter of a million of in- 
habitants, may compare advantageously as re- 
gards crime with any other in Iler Majesty’s do- 
minions. None of the cases which are to be 
submitted to you call for any special observations 
from me. It seems, therefore, that the county is 
in a most peaceful state, life is secure, property is 
respected, and the law is enforced against offend- 
ers. Under ordinary circumstances it would be 


On the contrary, it has | 
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my pleasing duty to dismiss you with the con- 
gratulation I have addressed to you on the peace- 
ful state of the county. It is, however, my duty 
further to observe that it has been found neces- 
sary by the Government to propose a further ex- 
tension of the extraordinary powers with which 
Parliament has in its wisdom invested the Execu- 
tive. You may agree with me in thinking that 
there is no cause for real apprehension for the 
safety of the country ; but it is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the evils that the state of insecurity 
which has been produced by the acts of foreign 
incendiaries has brought upon the country. ‘The 
great mass of the population is loyal at heart, but 
there is a feeling of insecurity—property is im- 
paired in value, industry of all kinds is discouraged, 
and people are flying from the country, we may 
think without any just cause. I hope, gentlemen, 
that I am not exceeding the duties of my position 
when I say that, though the Government may 
employ repressive measures, yet the preventive 
and curative remedies are in your hands. The 
law which with its ordinary powers is administered 
by you as magistrates can do a great deal towards 
curing the ills of the country. You can do much 
by your magic presence. ‘There should be no 
panic ; each magistrate should stay at his post, 
and do his duty in his own neighbourhood. The 
clergy of all denominations are with us. The 
| hierarchy of all Churches have denounced this 
| insane and wretched movement. Every owner of 
| property, every man of education or intelligence, 
| every representative of industry, and even every 
small farmer is opposed to it. I failed to perceive, 
| when I was judicially engaged in those matters, 
that anyone belonging to any of those classes was 
| engaged in the conspiracy—none but men who 
have nothing to lose, aided by foreign incendiaries. 
| Of course, when I alluded to the extraordinary 
powers which have been conferred upon the Go- 
vernment, I referred to the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corups Act, which I, for one, regard with 
approval, while I sincerely regret the cireum- 
stances which have rendered necessary a measure 
so at variance with the principles on which our 
| Constitution is founded. All classes in the coun- 
| try are deeply interested in the preservation of 
| peace and order, and in the removal of the cir- 
| cumstances which have made us a byword in 
Europe, and I have endeavoured to show that this 
result must be attained by our own exertions. I 
may conclude by saying that I believe that this 
Fenian conspiracy is really as abortive and un- 
substantial as the ridiculous attempt at an insur- 
rection which has recently taken place in an ad- 
joining county.” 
Now, my Lords, there is not a single word 
of that address, coming as it does from so 
impartial a quarter, to which I do not give 
my hearty and entire concurrence. It has 
been asked how is it, if the people of Ire- 
land are so loyal as they are represented 
to be—if they have so little sympathy with 
the parties to this miserable insurrection— 
that none of the persons engaged in this 
rising have been arrested and brought to 
justice by the peasantry? I think the 
answer is very simple. The noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) and other 
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noble Lords who are listening to me know , of loyalty throughout the country. Magis- 
that if there be one feeling in the Irish | trates, gentlemen, farmers, and persons of 
mind stronger than another it is hatred of | all opinions came forward, expressing their 
the name of informer, and however atro-! readiness and determination to assist the 
cious the crime, however great the delin- | Government in putting down any outbreak 
quency may be, the notion of the people|in case persons were insane enough to 
is that if they came forward, brought the attempt it. The Lord Lieutenant, of 
guilty to justice, and gave evidence in sup- | course, accepted with thanks those offers 
port of the law, they would be taunted with | of assistance in case the Government were 
the name of “ informer.’’ They confound | unable to maintain their own ; but, at the 
the two opposite characters—that of a| same time, expressed, on the part of the 
person who comes forward to give evidence | Government, his conviction that the powers 
against those with whom he has been as-| with which the law armed them would 
sociated, and that of a person who appears | prove sufficient, without the active co-ope- 
as one of the public to bear testimony | ration of the loyal inhabitants. Fortified 
against a criminal in a court of justice. | by these strongly-expressed sentiments of 
That is a singular feeling no doubt ; but it | disapproval and disgust of the attempts 
is an universal one throughout Ireland;|made to disturb the tranquillity of the 
and therefore the fact that the people |country, Lord Naas, on returning to town 
do not assist in bringing disaffected per-| before Christmas, did express a strong 
sons to justice does not prove they are | opinion that we should be able to do what 
themselves disloyal. Now with regard to | we all unanimously regarded as desirable 
the expectations held out in the Queen’s | —namely, to allow the Suspension Act to 
Speech, as to our being able to dispense | expire, and to rely upon the ordinary law 
with these extraordinary powers. 1 will| for preserving the peace in Ireland. Whe- 
quote a few figures to show that the course | ther, owing to the expectations created by 
of proceedings had been tending to a ge-|the announcement of the speedy expiring 
neral restoration of tranquillity. When Her | of the Act, or to a belief that the Act had 
Majesty’s Government came into office | actually expired, certain it is that imme- 
the number of prisoners in confinement | diately after that declaration there was a 
under the Suspension Act was 330; by| renewal of excitement. Your Lordships 
the Ist of September the number was | need not be reminded of what took place 
reduced to 286, and subsequently it fell} at Chester—an absurd attempt, but it 
to seventy-three. The warrants issued | undoubtedly did give a certain stimulus to 
for arrests were in September one, in/ the disaffected in Ireland. Then came 
October one, and in November five. But | that most ridiculous rising at Cahirciveen ; 
at the end of November fresh excitement} which was, nevertheless, sufficient to throw 
was manifested. There was a collapse of | the whole country into confusion, to disturb 
Fenianism in the United States, and I pre- | its tranquillity, and to render necessary 
sume it was apprehended that the imposture | movements of troops and constabulary. 
would soon come to an end, that the dupes | But the moment that the movement showed 
were beginning to be disabused, and that | such a front as the Government could deal 
it was necessary for the leaders to take| with, it collapsed into the absurd and 
some active steps to replenish the Fenian | ridiculous position from which it never 
exchequer by drawing more money out of | ought to have emerged. There is not the 
the ignorant and credulous Irish people. | smallest doubt that the Government have 
Every day there were reports of the landing | ample powers under the ordinary law to deal 
of Stephens and the setting out of an in-| with any attempt at an outbreak ; but, at 
vading army which was to come from|the same time, there are, as we know, a 
America, and it was held out that before | number of persons from foreign countries— 
Christmas arrived Ireland would be in a{ and I am sorry to say a number of persons 
state of general insurrection. These men- | from this country also—who are endeavour- 
dacious assertions had their effect upon the | ing by every means to stimulate their dupes 
minds of excitable and credulous persons ;| in Ireland, and who occasionally go over 
so that in December it was found necessary | to that country and venture their own 
to issue ninety-seven warrants ; which were | persons in furtherance of that object. It 
followed by seventeen in January, and nine | is to protect the Irish people against the 
in February, making a total of 130 from | inroads and assaults of these persons that 
the month of September. The renewal | we propose what in ordinary cases would 
of excitement led to an universal outburst | be considered an arbitary measure ; but 
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which, on the present occasion, is regarded | who came from abroad. I must say I 
by all the well-disposed as a necessary have arrived at the conclusion that there 
precaution against the attempts of persons | never were baser motives on the part of 
who really have no interest in the country, | any persons undertaking to be rebels and 
and whose only object is to create diaturb- | insurgents than those which impelled the 
ance for the sake of disturbance, or are | instigators of the late outbreak. In the 
actuated by still baser motives. I believe | United States of America, more espe- 
that the late outbreak, inconsiderable and | cially, great sums have been collected on 
trivial as it was, might have been more | the pretence that Ireland was about to be 
serious but for the information we had pre- | freed, and that the Irish Republic was 
viously received, and for the means which | about to be established ; and advantage 
we possessed under the Habeas Corpus is taken of the panic created, at one time 
Suspension Act of arresting at once the | in Ireland, at another time in Canada, to 
leaders of the intended outbreak. It is in| make fresh demands upon the unfortunate 
the power which it confers of arresting | dupes who have given their money, hoping 
these leaders, and thus of checking 4 that this great revolution is about to be 
movement before it can produce any effect | accomplished, but in reality only for the 


upon the population, that the benefits of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension principally 
exists. Under the noble Marquess now at 
the head of the Irish Government (the 
Marquess of Abercorn), I am confident 
that this power will be administered—as it 
was administered by the noble Earl Jately 
at the head of that Government—with dis- 
cretion and firmness, and, at the same 
time, with temper and moderation. I be- 
lieve the proposed renewal for a short time 
of this Act will be hailed in Ireland with 
all but unanimous approval, as it has been 
already received in the House of Commons. 
I hope your Lordships will confirm the 
decision at which that House has arrived, 
by assenting unanimously to the second 
reading of this measure. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”” 
—(The Earl of Derby.) 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I am quite 
ready to give my cordial concurrence to the 
proposal of the noble Earl. That Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were reluctant to pro- 
pose the renewal of these powers is evident 
from the passage in the Queen’s Speech 
upon the subject. But the facts which have 
lately occurred are not only sufficient to 
justify, they Have made it incumbent on 
Her Majesty’s Government to take this 
course. Whatever may be the present 
state of the law, and whatever may be the 
future improvements made in that law, the 
first duty of the Government is to give 
security to life and property; and without 
this security neither the present nor im- 
proved laws can promote the prosperity of 
Ireland. The noble Earl has stated, and 
it is quite true, that speculation has been 
practised on the credulity of the people of 
Ireland ; that this is not a spontaneous 
outbreak, but has been excited by those 





purpose of filling the pockets of those who 
practise on their credulity. It would ap- 
pear, from a passage in the Message of 
the President of the United States, that 
the Government of that country have 
gone even beyond what international duty 
prompts, and have endeavoured to interfere 
with the course of justice in the case of 
persons participating in these insurrec- 
tionary movements. For I find the Pre- 
sident using this language— 


“Some of our citizens who, it was alleged, 
were engaged in the expedition, were captured, 
and have been brought to trial, as for a capital 
offence, in the province of Canada. Judgment 
and sentence of death have been pronounced 
against some, while others have been acquitted. 
Fully believing the maxim of Government, that 
severity of civil punishment for misguided per- 
sons who have engaged in revolutionary attempts 
which have disastrously failed is unsound and 
unwise, such representations have been made to 
the British Government, in behalf of the con- 
victed persons, as, being sustained by an enlight- 
ened and humane judgment, will, it is hoped, 
induce in their cases an exercise of clemency and 
a judicious amnesty of all who were engaged in 
the movement. Counsel has been employed by 
the Government to defend the citizens of the 
United States on trial for capital offences in 
Canada; and a discontinuance of the prosecu- 
tions which were instituted in the courts of the 
United States against those who took part in the 
expedition has been directed,” 


My Lords, it will be quite right to show 
merey and to exercise clemency whenever 
those qualities can properly and wisely 


be exhibited. But I do not think that 
any foreign Government should put for- 
ward appeals for mercy and clemency on 
behalf of those who have made it evident 
that a mercenary expedition was their 
only object in venturing to Ireland with 
a view of exciting the subjects of Her 
Majesty, who are loyal, to rise in rebellion 
against her throne, to disturb all the rela- 
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tions of society, and to break. out into 
open rebellion. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in awarding punishment, will, no 
doubt, take into consideration the degrees 
of guilt on the part of those who may be 
convicted, and in applying to each case its 
measure of punishment will extend such 
merey as they feel can safely be done. 
But I must say that there never was more 
misplaced sympathy, there never was a 
more unjustifiable demand upon the Go- 
vernment of one country by another than 
to extend a complete amnesty to men who, 
having left their native land, and obtained 
a settlement and a means of succeeding 
by their industry in another country, re- 
turned with these detestable notions to 
invade Her Majesty’s dominions. The 
noble Earl opposite touched on one subject 
which was rather painful—namely, the 
disposition which exists, and has existed 
for a very long time, among the people of 
Ireland always to give their sympathies 
against the law, and not in favour of the 
law—not, as in this country, to confide in 
the just administration of the law by those 
charged with that duty, but rather to sym- 
pathize with those placed at the bar as 
defendants, and to refuse to give evidence 
to convict those persons of the crimes of 
which they have been guilty. This is a 
very painful consideration. I do not wish 
to disenss the matter now; but whenever 
the time comes that the Government think 
it wise that this Act should expire, the 
consideration, of course, is one that will 
not be overlooked by them. In the pre- 
sent instance, as I have said, the first 
duty of the Government is to give security 
to life and property, and I do not doubt 
they will exercise the powers now asked 
for with discretion, and will consent to 
dispense with them as soon as possible. 
I therefore support the Motion of the noble 
Earl. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, before the Bill is read a second time 
I wish to make one or two observations. 
I fully agree with what the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell) has just stated, that, how- 
ever painful the necessity may be, it is 


Habeas Corpus Suspension 


absolutely necessary to continue the Sus- | 


pension of the IIabeas Corpus Act in Ire- 
land. I should possibly not have troubled 
your Lordships with any remarks but that, 
allusion having been made to the advice 
which was given to the Queen as to the 
non-renewal of the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act, I desire to call the noble Earl’s 
attention to a statement made by the Irish 
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Attorney General on the occasion of his 
election for Galway, which I confess some- 
what diminishes my confidence in the ad- 
vice which was tendered upon that question, 
It is quite possible that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman may have been 
misrepresented, and, if so, I desire that my 
remarks may be considered as inapplicable 
to him. But in the report, which I take 
from The Freeman’s Journal, I find these 
words— 

“He came before them as Her Majesty’s At. 
torney General in this kingdom, and he was proud 
to announce that upon his advice and responsibi- 
lity the Executive of this country had come to 
the conclusion it was safe—that it was more than 
safe—that the people of Ireland should live under 
a free Constitution ; and that measures which he 
supposed were necessary for the public welfare, 
although personally he might have had his doubt 
even of that—were no longer needed—that the 
time had now come when it could go forth that 
the loyalty and conduct of the preponderating 
majority of the people of Ireland were such that 
they were not to be kept at the. mercy of a sus- 
pended Constitution.” . 

The point to which I wish to call attention 
is that the Irish Attorney General, holding 
a position of peculiar responsibility with 
regard to matters of this kind, should have 
stated—if he did so state—in public that 
he had his doubts as to the advisability of 
previous suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. I venture to think that whatever 
difference of opinion there may be now 
upon the subject, at the time the suspen- 
sion of the Act was resolved upon Parlia- 
ment was almost, if not quite, unanimous 
in that resolution. A gentleman, holding 
the position of Attorney General for Ire- 
land, must necessarily be held more strictly 
responsible for the words he uses than if 
he were merely an independent Member of 
Parliament ; and, knowing something of 
the Irish people, I must say that I think 
the observations which I have quoted would 
have anything but a good effect. Tlie At- 
torney General went on to speak of the 
number of persons arrested and released ; 
but without wishing to detract from the 
credit due to the present Irish Government 
in having been able to release a number of 
prisoners, I must say that many of those 
originally arrested were released before the 
late Government left office. 756 persons 
had been arrested up to the time that I 
left Ireland, and 330 or 339 were in cus- 
tody when the present Government came 
into office; so that no less than 417 had 
been released under my direction. There- 
fore, though the present Government have 
acted very wisely in continuing the process 
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of release initiated by us, I think it right 
to state that the Attorney General has not 
stated the case quite accurately. With 
respect to the recent most ridiculous out- 
preaks, I wish to say that I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly that my anticipations of wide- 
spread sympathy with the leaders of any 
outbreak have been falsified. I trust that 
the total break-down of the scheme will 
open the eyes of the infatuated people who 
have recklessly spent their money and en- 
dangered their liberty in a perfectly futile 
attempt to upset the Queen’s Government 
in Ireland. Before quitting this subject it 
would be unjust not to give due credit to 
the present Irish Government and the local 
authorities for the promptness and vigour 
which they showed upon the first signs of 
a disturbance ; their conduct will, no doubt, 
have a marked effect upon the disaffected, 
and clearly show them the fruitlessness of 
attempting to carry out their designs. I 
am glad to find that a clause has been in- 
serted in the present Bill providing that 
those apprehended on the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant shali be treated as untried 
prisoners. This is an extremely just and 
necessary provision ; but it must not be 
supposed that either the late or present 
Government, as far as. I know, have neg- 
lected their duty in this respect. It is true 
that when the Act was first suspended a 
large number of apprehensions immediately 
took place, and for a short time pri- 
soners were not all treated in certain local 
prisons in the way we approved ; but as 
soon as any faet of the kind came to my 
knowledge, I took immediate steps to re- 
medy the evil of removing these prisoners, 
and in Mountjoy Prison, which is under the 
direct control of the Government, their 
treatment was quite satisfactory. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) was good 
cnough to give me notice of his intention 
to ask the question he has put with refer- 
ence to the Attorney General for Ireland, 
and I felt it my duty to ascertain from him 
how far the report of his address was cor- 
rect. The learned Gentleman, in reply, 
states that the report in The Freeman's 
Journal was written in the third person, 
and therefore naturally conveyed a less 
perfect report of what was actually said 
than if it had been given in the first per- 
son. The Attorney General informs me 
that the language reported in the Jrish 
Times or some other paper was more accu- 
rate, and he states that in congratulating 
the country upon the probability of being 
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able to dispense with the operation of this 
Act, he certainly said, “ Personally, I may 
have had my doubts as to the necessity of 
that measure.” The learned Gentleman 
says that this observation referred toa 
conversation he had with the noble Earl 
opposite at the time of the first intro- 
duction of the measure, when he sat 
in the other House as a private Mem- 
ber for Galway. The noble Earl having 
consulted him with regard to the state 
of the country, he said that, as far as he 
knew, no disloyalty existed in the dis- 
trict with which he was connected, and 
that he did not think at that time the mea- 
sure was needed. I believe he expressed 
this opinion very freely to the noble 
Earl ; and he thinks that opinion, so far 
as the western districts of Ireland were 
concerned, was perfectly just, for out of 
the 752 persons arrested, only twenty of 
them were farmers and thirty-five of them 
farmers’ sons, while 44] were tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, clerks, and commercial as- 
sistants ; and his opinion he considers 
to be confirmed by the charge of Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald at Limerick. It is 
evident from this that the Attorney 
General wished to convey that at that 
time the general character of the county 
of Galway was not such as to need the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, whatever the rest of the country 
might require. Of course, he did not 
wish it to be inferred that, in his opinion, 
the Act had not proved beneficial; he 
simply desired to express his great satis- 
faction at the probability of being able 
to dispense with it on anearly day. Un- 
fortunately, that speech was delivered a 
few days before the outbreaks at Chester 
and Kells had taken place; otherwise I 
think his remarks would not have been 
mistaken for anything more important 
than the record of an opinion he had 
previously expressed to the noble Earl 
who had done him the honour to con- 
sult him. With regard to the remarks 
made upon the Message of the President 
of the United States, I regret that I am 
obliged to discuss the subiect. The Cor- 
respondence on that subject will, as soon 
as it is printed, be laid upon the table of 
the House, and noble Lords will see that 
while we have not disputed what can fairly 
be claimed by the Government of the 
United States, we at the same time have 
not admitted the right of any foreign 
Government to interfere’ with the prin- 
ciples which guide us in the administra- 
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tion of justice; and that while, on the 
one hand, the just wishes of the United 
States have not been neglected, the in- 
dependence and the honour of the tribunals 
of this country have not been in the 
slightest degree sacrificed. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accor- 
dingly : Committee negatived; Standing 
Orders Nos. 37. and 38. considered (accor- 
ding to Order), and dispensed with ; Bill 
read 3*, and passed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
CIVIL DISTURBANCES. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorv ST. LEONARDS, in rising to 
call the Attention of the House to the 
Employment of the Volunteers in case of 
Riots or Attacks by Fenians, said, that 
his motives in bringing forward this sub- 
ject were the difference of opinion that 
existed, and in order that the Volunteers 
of this country and the public at large 
might distinctly understand what their 
duty was in connection with the suppres- 
sion of riots and tumults. In our old law 
books it was laid down that the sheriff was 
entitled to summon all the people of the 
county to attend him on such occasions 
—to call out the posse comitatus, as it was 
termed—and by a Statute of Henry V. 
the neglect to attend such summons was 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. But 
with reference to the ease of soldiers aud 
Volunteers he would deal more particu- 
larly; and, without going back to 1715 or 
1745, he would call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to a speech delivered in that House 
by Lord Mansfield in reference to the Lord 
George Gordon riots of 1780, Lord Mans- 
field said— 


“It appears most clearly to me that not only 
every man may legally interfere to suppress a 
riot, much more prevent acts of felony, treason, 
and rebellion, in his private capacity, but he is 
bound to do it as an act of duty, and, if called 
upon by a magistrate, is punishable in case of re- 
fusal. What any single individual may lawfully 
do, so may any number assembled for a lawful 
purpose ; which the suppression of riots, tumults, 
and insurrections certainly is. It would be need- 
less to endeavour to prove that what a private 
man may undertake to perform may be performed 
by a magistrate, who is specially authorized by 
law for the purpose of keeping the peace. It is 
the peculiar business of all constables to appre- 
hend rioters, and to endeavour to disperse all un- 
lawful assemblies; to apprehend the persons so 
offending, and in case of resistance to attack, 
wound, nay, kill those who shall continue to re- 
sist.” 


Lhe Earl of Derby 
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There was evidently a mistake in the next 
sentence of the speech, but the meaning 
was clear— 

“The very act of apprehending in arms the 
person, with every necessary power for the effec. 
tual performance of the duty prescribed by the 
law, and consequently every person acting in 
support of the law is justifiable respecting such 
acts, such acts as may arise in consequence of a 
faithful and proper discharge of the duties an. 
nexed to his office, if he does not abuse the power 
legally vested in him, which may, according to 
the circumstances accompanying the transaction, 
degenerate into an illegal act, though professedly 
committed under the colour or pretext of law, 
These several positions I take to be incontrover- 
tible, with all the possible consequences which can 
flow from them, and to be the true foundation for 
calling in of the military power to assist in quell- 
ing the late riots. The persons who assisted in 
the suppression of those riots and tumults in con- 
templation of law are to be considered as mere 
private individuals acting according to law, and 
upon any abuse of the legal power with which 
they were invested are amenable to the laws of 
their country.” 

“The military have been culled in, and very 
wisely called in, not as soldiers but as citizens; 
no matter whether their coats be red or brown, 
they have been called in aid of the laws, not to 
subvert them or overturn the Constitution, but 
to preserve both.” —[Hansard, Parl. History, 
xxi. 695.] 


In a later debate, Lord Mansfield said— 


“ When a felony was committing or committed, 
and no justice or constable present, men were 
undoubtedly to exert themselves, and if they 
could not apprehend they were justifiable in put- 
ting the perpetrators to death. ‘This justification, 
however, depended on the circumstances of the 
case.” —[ Hansard, Parl. History, xxi. 746.] 
That eminent Judge laid down the doc- 
trine in that House, which had never been 
disputed, that soldiers acting on such oc- 
casions were acting as civilians, and were 
liable to, the consequences of all illegal 
acts, even though committed by order of 
their officers. But, although a soldier, by 
such a rule, must necessarily incur serious 
liabilities by disobeying his officer, and 
might render himself liable to unpleasant 
consequences by his disobedience, there 
could be no doubt that if a soldier, in 
doing an illegal act, simply and honestly 
fulfilled an order given to him by his com- 
manding officer, such conduct would not 
be attended with any harm to himself. 
Upon the debate on the 2lst of June, 
1780, on the Duke of Richmond’s Motion 
respecting the conduct of the military in 
disarming the citizens of London during 
the riots—which was negatived without a 
division—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Thur- 
low, spoke in the highest terms of Lord 
Mansficld’s speech. He said— 
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“ The learned Lord had left him little to add 
on the subject. Most clearly in all cases of fe- 
lony it was the duty of every man, let his profes- 
sional character be what it might, to aid and 
assist in apprehending the felon. In cases of 
public outrages and tumult it was the duty of all 
to assist in quelling it, to apprehend the rioters, 
and to deliver them over to the officers of justice; 
and in case of resistance, or on finding that they 


could not stop the outrage by any other means, | 


after it had got to the length of pulling down 


houses, &e., or assaulting or wounding [lis Ma- | 


jesty’s peaceable subjects, then all present were 
warranted to proceed to extremity, and use such 
weapons as they were furnished with for the de- 
struction of the rioters, Every man had a right 
to oppose force to force on that first principle of 
the law of nature as well as the law of the land, 
self-defence; so the military, when present, indi- 
vidually as private persons, or collectively under 
military command, if they were insulted and as- 
saulted by being pelted with brickbats, stones, &c., 
had a right to repel the violence and defend them- 
selves, And in doing so the military did nothing 
but what every man else was warranted by law to 
do; because the military in every part of their 
conduct, in such cases as he had stated, were 
bound to obey the law.” 


Lord Thurlow proceeded to show— 


“ That the military, individually, and the private 
citizen were equally liable to the same exercise of 
the civil power, and bound to pay it the same 
subordination, by discharging the duties imposed 
on them with equal punctuality and faithfulness. 
Lord Thurlow then entered into a very copious 


discussion of the power of the sheriff in regard to 
the calling out of the posse comitatus, which com- 
prehended in it every individual male of the county 
capable of bearing arms, the sheriff having it at 
his option to give weapons fit for the occasion to 


such of them as he thought proper. In proof of 
what he had asserted, he stated that soldiers, 
when not employed on military duty, were 
obliged, if at quarters or elsewhere in the county, 
to obey the sheriff’s summons whenever he called 
out the posse comitatus, and to attend in person 
to receive and obey the orders of the sheriff.” — 
(Hansard, Parliamentary History, xxi. 738.} 


Lord Chief Justice Tindal, in his charge 
on the occasion of the trials of the rioters 
at Bristol, in 1832, stated that it was— 


“The duty and right of every private person 
of his own authority to suppress a riot by every 
means in his power. And the law acknowledges 
no distinction in this respect between the soldier 
and the private individual. The soldier is still a 
citizen, lying under the same obligation, and in- 
vested with the same authority, to preserve the 
peace of the Kivg as any other subject. If the 
one is bound to attend the call of the civil magis- 
trate, so also is the other; if the one may inter- 
fere for that purpose when the occasion demands 
it, without the requisition of the magistrate, so 
may the other also; if the one may employ arms 
for that purpose, when arms are necessary, the 
soldier may do the same.” 


With reference to the debates in that House 
on the Duke of Richmond’s Motion it might 
be useful to call their Lordships’ attention 
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to what passed between the City and the 
Government as to the right of the citizens 
to carry and use their arms. The corre- 
spondence would be found in the Appendix 
to the Chronicle in The Annual Register 
of 1780, from which it appeared that the 
Government pressed upon the Lord Mayor 
‘* not to omit any legal exertion of the civil 
power which might contribute upon that 
oceasion to preserve the public peace.’’ 
The inhabitants of the City proposed to 
arm themselves for their protection against 
the rioters. The plan was to have a bat- 
talion company of fifty of the opulent part 
of the inhabitants, armed, clothed, and 
taught the manual and platoon exercise 
at their own expense, and not to do duty 
out of their own ward. Lord Amherst, 
then at the head of the army, wholly dis- 
approved this intention, on the ground 
that “no person could bear arms in this 
country but under officers having the King’s 
commission.’” He gave directions to the 
officer commanding the troops in the City— 

“Tf any arms were found in the hands of per- 
sons except they were of the City Militia, or were 
persons authorized by the King to be armed, to 
order the arms to be delivered up to him to be 
safely kept until further order.” 

The Government and the king did not 
think it expedient that any person 

“Should be permitted to use arms otherwise 

than for the immediate defence of their houses, 
or being under the command of persons receiving 
commissions from the King.” 
This order leading to an unpleasant cor- 
respondence between the City authorities 
and the Government, the latter ultimately 
explained that in a time like that— 

“ Of real danger from riots, tumults, and re- 

bellious insurrections, a reasonable number of in- 
habitants armed, according to the nature and 
circumstances of the case, might attend the police 
officers as assistants to them, for the preservation 
of the public peace until the danger was over ; 
but although His Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
might carry arms for their defence suitable for 
their conditions, and as allowed by law, yet they 
could not by law assemble in bodies armed, and 
be mustered and arrayed without the authority of 
His Majesty.” 
The noble Earl opposite (Earl De Grey and 
Ripon) had addressed a letter to The Times 
newspaper. It concluded in the following 
terms :— 

“The law clearly confers no power of calling 
out Volunteer corps to aid in the suppression of 
riots. In such cases Volunteers can only act as 
private individuals ; they may be sworn in as 
special constables, but only in the same manner 
as any other person, and with the same duties and 
liabilities ; but since the passing of the Volunteer 
Act of 1863 it has neyer, as I believe, been under- 
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stood hitherto that Volunteers so sworn in were 
to be armed with their Government rifles and 
ammunition, and to be employed, as might then 
be the case, rather as troops than as special con- 
stables. Such an employment of Volunteers 
seemed to me to be a matter requiring serious 
consideration, and I therefore thought it most 
desirable that the views of the Government should 
be clearly stated upon the point, in respect to 
which the opinion expressed by the Under Seere- 
tary for the Home Department left room for con- 
siderable doubt.” 

Tie would now state to their Lordships 
how in his opinion the law as stated by the 
authorities referred to ought to be applied. 
The Volunteers could not, as such, be 
called out, or go out as a body to quell 
riots or tumults ; their services were con- 
fined to actual or apprehended invasion, 
and they were not then to be called out 
until the Crown had communicated with 
both Houses of Parliament, or, if Parlia- 
ment were not sitting, with the Privy 
Council, and a notification by proclama- 
tion. The Volunteers were not released 
from their duties as citizens except in being 
exempted from serving in the militia, nor 
had they lost any of their rights as citi- 
zens. Therefore, they might be compelled 
to act as special constables, or they might, 
like other citizens, assist in putting down 
riots, tumults, and felonies, without being 
so sworn, although, of course, when special 
constables were being sworn in every man 
meaning to serve his country would attend 
to be sworn in specially. They might be 
armed according to the discretion of the 
magistrates, or, if acting as citizens, with- 
out such authority, according to their own 
discretion. This must depend on cireum- 
stances. In the case of an ordinary riot 
or tumult the staff would be the proper 
weapon. If the rioters had weapons 
and arms, of course the citizens, whether 
acting as special constables or not, should 
have like weapons of offence. Volunteers, 
as such, should never interfere in riots, 
and, therefore, if acting as special con- 
stables or as citizens not sworn in they 
should not appear in uniform, or assemble 
or act as a corps, but should as individuals 
join with other loyal subjects in putting 
down the riots or tumults. They might use 
the Government arms in this service to 
their country. Take the case of a Fenian 
outbreak ; of course, those who opposed 
them must be armed. Very many of our 
Volunteers were permitted by their com- 
manders to take their rifles home with 
them, and, perhaps, that was the safest 
place for them during a riot or tumult. 
Clearly they might arm when necessary. 


Lord St. Leonards 


Employment of Volunteers 


{LORDS} 
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Why might they not use the Government 
arms in their custody? Of course, the 
general body of arms in store could not 
be used without the permission of the eom- 
mander, and this, where necessary, he 
would be at liberty to grant. There was 
no law prohibiting this. The subject was 
doing the duty he is compellable to per- 
form as a loyal subject, and he was entitled 
to be armed. The King’s arms, therefore, 
were the fitting ones to be employed in 
the King’s service. To seek arms else. 
where and leave the body of the arms 
open to the aftacks of the rioters would 
be simple folly. But though so armed they 
ought not and need not be employed as 
troops, but only as special constables. 
Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the subject to which my noble and 
learned Friend has direeted your Lordships’ 
attention is one which, under present cir- 
cumstances, becomes of considerable im- 
portance. We have found by recent expe- 
rience that the public tranquillity and safety 
may be suddenly endangered, and it may 
become necessary to take prompt and 
decisive steps to meet any similar difficul- 
ties that may oceur, and to put down all 
disturbers of the public peace with a strong 
hand, It is most desirable that a magis- 
trate should perfectly well understand upon 
such an emergency arising what are the 
powers to which he may have recourse. It 
is clear that it is unlawful to call ont 
and employ the Volunteers as a nmili- 
tary force for the purpose of repressing 
disturbances of the peace. The Volunteer 
Act of 1863 enables Her Majesty, in case 
of an actual or apprehended invasion, to 
direct the lords-lieutenant of counties to 
eall out the Volunteer corps in their coun- 
ties for actual military service, and as the 
Act of Parliament has specified the in- 
stances in which the Volunteers may be 
employed as a military body, it is obvious 
that by necessary implication every other 
occasion is altogether excluded. A Volun- 
teer, therefore, in acting at all in the 
suppression of riots, is exactly in the con- 
dition of any other of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. He can act to the extent that they 
ean act, and his obligations are precisely 
the same as theirs. Now, it is most im- 
portant that every subject of Her Majesty 
should understand what are his obligations 
and duties in the event of any sudden riot 
or tumult or disturbance taking place. 
would, however, infinitely prefer to give 
your Lordships the law on the subject, and 
to explain the duty of Her Majesty’s sub- 
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jects on occasions of this kind, on authority 
much better than my own. In the year 
1801 the late Lord Ellenborough, who was 
then Attorney General, upon a case being 
laid before him, gave this opinion— 

“Tn case of sudden riot and disturbance any of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, without the presence of a 

ace officer of any description, may arm them- 
selves, and of course may use ordinary means of 
force to suppress such riot and disturbance ; and 
what Her Majesty’s subjects may do they also 
ought to do for the suppression of public tumult 
whenan exigency may require that such means be 
resorted to.” 


Now, of course, this obligation beeomes 
more peremptory in cases where the magis- 
trate requires the assistance of any of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in order to put down 
any disturbance of the peace ; and to that 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal referred, in the 
charge to which my noble and learned 
Friend has alluded, and which was delivered 
‘to the grand jury upon the Special Commis- 
sion for the trial of the Bristol rioters. 
The Lord Chief Justice expressed in the 
clearest language what was the duty of 
Her Majesty’s subjects on such occasions. 
Ile said—and he spoke most emphati- 
cally— 

“ And here I most distinctly observe that it is 
not left to the choice or will of the subject (as 
some have erroneously supposed) to attend or not 
to the call of the magistrate as he thinks proper, 
but every man is bound, when called upon, under 
pain of fine and imprisonment, to yield a ready 
and implicit obedience to the call of the magis- 
trate, and to do his utmost to assist him to sup- 
press any tumultuous assembly.” 


The Lord Chief Justice then explains the 
mode in which the assistance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjeets were usually demanded in 
eases of this kind— 

“Tn later times the course has been for the 
magistrate, on occasions of actual riot and con- 
fusion, to call in the aid of such persons as he 
thought necessary, and to swear them as special 
constables ; and, in order to prevent any doubt 
(if doubt could exist) as to his power to com- 
mand their assistance by way of precaution, the 
Act 1 & 2 Will. IV. ec. 41 has invested the 
magistrate with that power in direct and express 
terms, when tumult, riot, or felony was only 
likely to take place, or might reasonably be 
apprehended.” 


Now, a Volunteer is not exempt from 
serving as a special constable. The 
Yeomanry are exempt, but a Volunteer 
has no such privilege, and therefore if 
called on to be sworn in as a special 
constable, he is bound to obey. Now, 
my Lords, if I understand my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) 
correctly, he seemed to think that when 
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Volunteers were called out as special 
constables they were not at liberty to 
employ any organization which they may 
have received to enable them to act more 
efficiently as special constables. If that 
is my noble and learned Friend’s opinion, I 
beg leave most respectfully to differ from 
him. I think that, if called out as special 
constables, they are not to be organized as 
if acting as Volunteers; but that each may 
join with others, and take advantage of 
his previous organization in order to enable 
him to act more efficiently as a special 
constable. I apprehend, also, that a Vo- 
lunteer may, if called out, take his arms 
with him, just as any other subject of 
Tier Majesty, if he thinks that they are 
necessary for his protection in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Whether when the 
arms of the Volunteers are collected in 
one place the local magistrate may order 
those arms to be distributed among tho 
Volunteers for the purpose of enabling 
them to assist in putting down riot and 
tumult, is a matter on which I think it is 
impossible to lay down any rule. If the 
riot and tumult are of a dangerous deserip- 
tion, I apprehend the magistrate may, on 
his own responsibility, direct that arms be 
put in the hands of those special constables. 
Of course, he must take care that he ex- 
ercises that diseretion with caution and 
prudence; but if he honestly, faithfully, 
and firmly exercises his discretion, I appre- 
hend he will be protected by law in placing 
arms in the hands of special constables 
where the tumult and riot are of a danger- 
ous description, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the utmost force should be used. 
I do not think it necessary that I should 
enter more fully into the matter ; because 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Tlome Department, believing that the law 
on the subject should be clearly laid down, 
has determined to take the opinion of the 
Law Officers, with the view of obtaining such 
instructions for magistrates that, on the 
general question, no one will have any 
difficulty in coming to a right conclu- 
sion. But still a great deal must be left 
to the discretion of the magistrate. I 
am, however, convinced that if the magis- 
trate should show the determination which 
the occasion may require, and act honestly, 
fearlessly, and faithfully, he will be pro- 
tected by the law. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON must say, 
after the discussion which had just taken 
place, that the question was not in a satis- 
factory position. It had been laid down 
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that local magistrates, on their own re- 
sponsibility, in certain cases, might not 
only call on individual Volunteers to serve 
as special constables, and direct them to 
be armed as any other sworn constable, 
but might go further and on their own 
responsibility have them armed with arms 
and furnished with ammunition not the 
property of the Volunteers but the pro- 
perty of the Government. Whether these 
arms were kept by the Volunteers in their 
own homes or were all collected at a depot, 
they were equally the property of the Go- 
vernment. He must say, too, that .he 
thought the distinction between a body of 
Volunteers acting as Volunteers, and a 
body of Volunteers acting as special con- 
stables, but armed with Enfield rifles and 
Government ammunition, was too fine a 
one. If Volunteers were to be employed 
to aid in putting down riots and tumult, 


{LORDS} 





it would be better that power should be 
taken to call them out under the Mutiny 
Act, as had been the case under the old | 
law. If they were called out under the | 


Mutiny Act, we should have them under | 


better discipline. At the same time, he 
was bound to say he entertained ane | 
serious doubts as to the advisability of | 
employing Volunteers for such purposes, 
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diseretion, not of the local magistrates, but 
of the Secretary of State, might be called 
out in case of tumult; it went down to 
the House of Commons, but after a sharp 
discussion there the Under Secretary for 
War withdrew the clause. Possibly some 
such arrangement as was then contem- 
plated might now be made ; but the ques- 
tion was one that was delicate and difficult 
to deal with, and it would be much to be 
regretted if, through the state of the law, 
any unpopularity attached to the Volun- 
teers. Against the notion that Volunteers 
were to arm themselves with weapons be- 
longing not to themselves, but to the 
Queen’s Government, and act indepen- 
dently in the case of simple riot, he felt 
bound to protest. A small party of them 
might be cut off, the rifles wrested from 
their hands, and serious consequences might 
ensue. And there was ancther point to 
which it was necessary that a:tention should 
be directed. In rural districts Volunteers 
usually had leave to keep their rifles in 
their own houses ; but in towns, where the 
arms of three or four battalions were col- 
lected together in a magazine, some mea- 
sures ought to be taken to protect the 
armouries. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 


except in the same way as all other persons | as many Volunteer officers had expressed 
who served as special constables were em- to the Government a desire for instructions 
ployed. The employment of Volunteers | for their guidance in future emergencies, 
in civil tumults under any other cireum- | the Government had directed their atten- 
stances seemed to him to require very | tion very seriously to the matter. It was, 
grave consideration. The other House of | no doubt, contrary to the spirit of the Vo- 
Parliament had deliberately decided that | lunteer constitution that Volunteers should 
they were not to be employed in that way. | be called out in a general way to repress 
It was that determination on the part of | disturbances, or that magistrates should 
the House of Commons which had led to | think that this foree especially was at their 


the striking out of a particular clause in 
the Bill of 1863. It appeared to him that 
it was only in such a case as a general arm- 
ing of the whole population that the Volun- 
teers should be employed to quell any dis- 
turbances ; but certainly, the matter was 
not one which should be left to the disere- 
tion of local magistrates. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that great 
dissatisfaction was felt at the uncertain 
position of the question. The Volunteer 
force had been enrolled under the impres- 
sion that they were never to be called out 
except in the case of invasion or appre- 
hended invasion ; and he doubted whether 
the Volunteers should be allowed to use 
their arms on the requisition of a magis- 
trate. When the Volunteer Act passed 
their Lordships’ House, it contained a 
clause providing that Volunteers, at the 
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| disposal to be set in motion on such occa- 
sions. There could be no doubt tliat the 
same loyal spirit which prompted the Vo- 
lunteers to place their services at the dis- 
posal of the Crown in case of invasion 
would lead them to act as special consta- 
bles, under proper guidance and authority, 
if the magistrates require their services 
for the preservation of the publie peace. 
Then this point suggested itself. Cases 
might arise where the Volunteers might be 
called on to come forward with arms in 
their hands to repel a public enemy, and 
there might be public enemies within as 
well as without, when it would be very 
desirable that the Volunteers should be 
called out as anarmed body. In framing 
any instructions it was therefore very 
difficult to lay down any precise line; but, 
keeping in view those difficulties which 
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Volunteer officers had suggested, as well 
as others which had reached them from 
other quarters, the War Department had 
taken counsel with the proper authorities, 
and the result was that full instructions 
would be issued with as little delay as 
possible. The question of armouries being 
one that was supposed originally to be pro- 
vided for by the Volunteers themselves, no 
military arrangements had been undertaken 
for their preservation ; but the point had 
become one of importance, and with others 
would receive immediate consideration. 
Eart GREY said, that the discussion 
that had taken place that night had placed 
the matter in a more satisfactory condition 
than it was before. He thought it clear 
that, except under the control of their 
officers, the Volunteers certainly ought not 
to come out with Government arms in their 
hands. It was highly undesirable that 
Volunteers should be brought into collision 
with the people; at the same time, circum- 
stances might arise rendering such a course 
indispensable. For instance, if the 1,400 
or 1,500 Fenians at Chester the other day 
had made an organized attack, thereby 
levying war upon the Government, the 
magistrates and officers in command of 


the troops would have been deserving of 
censure had they not armed the Volunteers 
and directed them to act against the insur- 


gents. It was of the utmost importance 
that the law on the point should be clearly 
defined, because at present the position of 
an officer in command of Volunteers in 
case of a riot would be exceedingly try- 
ing and painful. He heard, therefore, 
with much satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take the state of the law 
into consideration. He hoped when the 
matter was looked into some effort would 
be made to define how the Volunteer force 
might be employed under local authority ; 
and, if they found it to be necessary, he 
hoped they would not shrink from intro- 
ducing a short Bill for the amendment 
of the law. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he did not propose 
to say anything on the law of the case 
which, no doubt, had been laid down most 
carefully by the Lord Chancellor. The 
House of Commons while they provided 
for the Volunteers being called out in.case 
of invasion, had negatived their being 
called out in cases of riot and tumult, and 
it appeared to him that it would be very 
dangerous to introduce any Bill on the 
subject which would give further powers 
for the interference of Volunteers. Their 
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Lordships were all aware that it had been 
necessary to call out the regular troops in 
many cases, and he did not remember a 
single instance in which they had not shown 
the utmost diseretion and acted with the 
utmost forbearance, although exposed, per- 
haps, for hours to very trying cireum- 
stances. In the case of Volunteers, no 
doubt influenced by local feeling, or to 
some extent by party hostility, one could 
not be certain that they would act in all 
cases with the same forbearance as regular 
troops. As a matter of expediency, there- 
fore, he hoped it would not be necessary 
to alter the law, or to attempt to call 
out Volunteers in a fashion more danger- 
ous than the employment of regular troops 
—that was to say, without being under 
the control of their officers. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, there 
was one point in connection with this sub- 
ject which could not be too clearly borne 
in mind, and that was the distinction be- 
tween simple riot and insurrection. In 
circumstances such as those that had oc- 
curred at Wolverhampton the other day, 
it would be clearly unadvisable to employ 
the Volunteers ; but at Chester, if what 
was contemplated had been carried into 
execution it would not have been a simple 
riot, but a levying of war against the au- 
thority of the Queen. In such a case as 
that, the employment of Volunteers would 
stand on a very different footing from an 
ordinary case of riot. 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL. 
(The Lord St. Leonards.) 
(No. 8.) COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Lorpv CRANWORTH moved the omis- 
sion of the last part of Clause 4, which 
provided that masters and their workmen 
might, by mutual consent, be bound before 
the proposed Court of Conciliation to con- 
sent to an increase or decrease of wages 
for twelve months. This he described as 
unreasonable and unnecessary. 

An Amendment moved, to leave out 
from (‘ paid ’’) to the End of the Clause.— 
(The Lord Cranworth.) 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS declined to 
assent to the Amendment. 

On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand Part of the Clause ? 
their Lordships divided : — Contents 1; 
Not-Conténts 9: Majority 8. 

Amendment agreed to, 

2H 
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CONTENTS. 
Saint Leonards, L. [ Teller.] 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Chelmsford, L. (Z. Devon, E. 
Chancellor.) 
Colville of Culross, L. 
{ Teller.) 
Cranworth, L. [ Teller.] 
Silchester, L, (£. Long- 
Jord.) 
Teynham, L. 


Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, D. 


Carnarvon, E,. 
Derby, E. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHANCELLOR, 


the word ‘* Operatives ’’ in the title was 
altered to ‘‘ Workmen.” 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday next. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


{COMMONS} 


, sides that, there was also inconvenience in 
consequence of the lists not being properly 
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of the Fortresses. 


rendered by the overseers, and not being 
properly revised in the course of the 
year. As far as regarded London and 


: Middlesex the lists were made out accord- 


ing to an Act of Parliament, 6 Geo. IV., 
and no substantial alteration had been 
made in the mode of doing so for the last 
forty years. In the year 1852, when the 
Common Law Procedure Act was passed, 
another regulation was made as regarded 
special jury panels; but owing to the op- 
position that was given the rule was not 
made applicable to London and Middlesex. 
The practice was to have the lists re. 


turned in September, and then, after cer- 


tain applications of exemption were dis. 
posed of, the lists remained unchanged for 
a year. A great deal of the inconvenience 
arose from persons leaving their residences 


| between the January of one year and the 
| January of another, and persons becoming 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 25, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Member Sworn—Frederick 
Snowden Corrance, esquire, for Suffolk (East- 
ern Division). 

Serect Committers — On Railway Debenture | 
Holders nominated. 

Pusuic Brts—Resolutions in Committee—Repre- 
sentation of the People, Committee deferred. 

Ordered—Railway Construction Facilities Act | 
(1864) Amendment.* } 

Second Reading—Criminal Lunatics [11]. 

Committee — ‘Trades Unions [18]; Marriages 
(Odessa) * [20). 

Report—Trades Unions[18]; Marriages (Odessa )* 
(20). | 

| 

SPECIAL JURORS.—QUESTIONS. | 
Mr. WHATMAN said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Solicitor General, Whether, seeing 
the frequent inconvenience and loss occa- | 
sioned to suitors in the Civil Courts by the | 
insufficient attendance of Special Farers, | 
any steps will be taken either to remedy | 
this or to insure more correctness in the 
lists returned by the respective parishes ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, in 
reply, that as far as he was aware there 
had not been any special inconvenience 
attending the nomination of special jurors 
except in London and Middlesex, but in 
these places both loss and inconvenience 
had frequently arisen. His own observa- 
tions showed that, in the great majority of 
instances, the inconvenience was owing to 
persons, who ought to know the practice 
of the courts better, not taking due steps 
to have the jurors summoned. But, be- 





| disqualified from age or on other grounds. 
| He was quite certain, after the Report of 


the Commission in 1852, it was impossible 


'to deal with the question without taking 


into consideration all the circumstances of 
the case, and after due deliberation on the 
part of those who were familiar with the 
subject. The subject had not yet been 
formally brought under the notice of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he wished 


| to know, whether it is the duty of the 


overseers to tell jurors they are on the 
lists? Just before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment he (Mr. Owen Stanley) received a 
notice in Wales, though he was over age, 
ordering him to be next day in the Court 
of Exchequer. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
there was no such duty required on the 
part of the overseers who made out the 
lists. Any gentleman who objected to 
have his name on the lists must go to the 
petty sessions and have it struck out, 
otherwise he would be bound to serve. 


SERVIA—EVACUATION OF THE 
FORTRESSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether Baron Beust, 
the Minister of Austria, has issued a 
Circular Diplomatic Note to the Great 
Powers, stating that Austria had advised 
the Porte to carry out the evacuation of 
the Servian Fortresses, being convinced 
that England and France shared the op!- 
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nions of Austria on this subject; and 
whether the English Government have 
given a favourable reception to that Note; 
and also, whether the Porte have agreed 
to evacuate the Fortresses of Servia, and 
on what terms ? 

Lorv STANLEY: Such a document as 
that referred to by the hon. Member has 
been issued; and, as far as Servia is con- 
cerned, the Government entirely concurs 
in its recommendations. As to the latter 
part of the Question I am not able to give 


any reply. 


JAMAICA—COURTS MARTIAL ON 
ENSIGN CULLEN AND SURGEON MORRIS. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. GILPIN said, he wished to ask 
the Judge Advocate General, Whether the 
judgment of the Court Martial in the case 
of Ensign Cullen and Surgeon Morris, on 
a charge of putting to death two Negroes 
by shooting them without trial, has been 
officially received in this country; and, 
if so, whether it will be laid before the 
House ? 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, in reply, that 
there had been two separate Courts Mar- 


tial held on Ensign Cullen and Surgeon 
Morris, one of the charges being applicable 


to Surgeon Morris only. The trial in the 
case of Ensign Cullen was very protracted, 
having lasted from the early part of Octo- 
ber to the 4th of December. The pro- 
ceedings were delivered on the Ist of 
January at his office, and on the 8th he 
submitted them to Her Majesty. As re- 
garded Surgeon Morris, the trial com- 
menced on the 11th of December, and 
had not concluded when the last mail left. 
It was not usual to lay the proceedings of 
courts martial upon the table, and until 
the whole of the proceedings had been 
completed he could give no further answer. 


IRELAND — THE LORD MAYOR'S 
BANQUET—CARDINAL CULLEN, 


QUESTION. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would beg 


to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 


Ministers has been directed to the report ! 


of the proceedings at the inaugural ban- 
quet of the Lord Mayor of Dublin on 
Wednesday last, which is published in 
The Times of Thursday, the 21st instant, 
whence it appears that Cardinal Cullen 
was present on the above occasion, in the 
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robes and capacity of a Cardinal Legate 
from the Court of Rome, took precedence 
in that capacity, and addressed the assem- 
bly on matters touching the Government 
of Ireland; and whether, assuming the 
above report to be substantially correct, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
it is consistent with the Laws of this 
Country, or with International Law, that 
an ecclesiastic should, in the capacity of a 
Cardinal Legate from the Court of Rome, 
be permitted, as representing that Court, 
but without being regularly accredited to 
the Court of England, or recognised in 
any diplomatic capacity, to interfere on 
public occasions of an official character, 
by advice or otherwise, with matters 
touching the Government of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, since notice was given of 
this question I have made inquiry respect- 
ing an event which had not before at- 
tracted my attention, and [ find that the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin did not consult the 
Government as to the guests whom he 
should invite on that occasion. But I have 
made inquiries, as far as I could, with de- 
cent respect to the Lord Mayor, as to the 
arrangements and the motives which influ- 
enced him on the occasion in question. 
The invitations, which included Cardinal 
Cullen, had certainly nothing in them of 
an exclusive character. I really do not 
know what are the political or religious 
opinions of the Lord Mayor ; but invitations 
were also extended to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, who was prevented from attending 
by some accidental cause in domestic life, 
to the President of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly, and to many other distinguished 
members of different denominations, among 
them the heads of the Wesleyan body. I 
cannot understand that any precedence 
was given to Cardinal Cullen otherwise 
than would be given to him in any society 
in which he might mix. Besides the Lord 
Lieutenant, there was no other Peer pre- 
sent, and therefore, according to the rules 
of social etiquette, Cardinal Cullen, who 
is recognised as a Roman Prince, took 
merely the same precedence to which he 
would be entitled in any assembly in Eng- 
land, public or private. I believe he ap- 
peared on that occasion in no diplomatic 
capacity ; indeed, I believe that there is 
no diplomatic capacity filled by Cardinal 
Cullen which is recognised, and I am 
doubtful whether he is really what is 
called a Cardinal Legate from the Court of 
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Rome. [Sir Groner Bowyer: He is . 
I was not quite certain on that point. 

have reason to believe that Cardinal Cul- 
Jen had some local rank given him with 
reference merely to the hierarchy of his 
own Church, which would allow him pre- 
cedence as a Cardinal Archbishop over any 
other Roman Catholic Archbishop who 
might be present. It is pretty clear, 
therefore, that there is no foundation for 
the assumption of my hon. Friend that 
Cardinal Cullen acts in any diplomatic 
capacity in this country, or that he ap- 
peared in any diplomatic capacity on that 
occasion. I must take the liberty—I do 
not like making long answers, but I am 
sure the House will allow me some indul- 
gence on this occasion of reminding my 
hon. Friend that a Cardinal is not neces- 
sarily an ecclesiastic. A Cardinal is a 
toman Prince, and I have known Roman 
Princes and Cardinals who were not eccle- 
siastics. In fact, it is not necessary in any 
way that he should be an ecclesiastic. I 
remember a Committee of this House 
which, I think, was presided over by the 
late Sir Robert Inglis—of which, at all 
events, he was.the most eminent Member, 
and that before that Committee, which was 
considering very delicate questions of re- 
ligious interest, the late Cardinal Wise- 
man was summoned; Cardinal Wiseman 
appeared in the dress which Cardinals are 
accustomed to wear, and which is their 
right, and there were several gentlemen 
on that Committee whose feelings were 
annoyed. They protested against the ap- 
pearance of Cardinal Wiseman, not only as 
a Cardinal, but as being in the dress of a 
Cardinal. Now, Sir Robert Inglis was an 
extremely well-informed man, though his 
opinions were perhaps extreme upon the 
question of the two Churches, and no man 
could suppose that he would have shrunk 
from expressing his opinions. He was also 
a man of very ceremonious manners, a 
highly-finished gentleman, and he per- 
fectly well knew what was the social rank 
of every individual. Well, in that case, 
he admonished his friends on account of 
their zeal, which he said was perfectly 
uncalled for, because Cardinal Wiseman 
was a Cardinal, and therefore a Roman 
Prince, acknowledged by the laws and cus- 
toms of society in this country. Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis treated him accordingly with 
the utmost ceremony and attention. Sir, 
I will not say anything further, beyond 
expressing this feeling of my own—that 
I really think it is highly desirable that 
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the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland 
should mix a little more in the world, and 
enter a little more into society than th 
have done. I really believe that it would 
be mutually beneficial to both parties, that 
it would, to a great extent, terminate as- 
perities for which there is no foundation 
whatever, and that it would perhaps tend 
to bring about those improved relations 
between the followers of the two religions 
in Ireland which, I think, every sensible 
man must desire, 


INDIA—COOLIE TRADE IN ASSAM, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, If 
he has any objection to lay upon the table 
of the House any recent Papers connected 
with the Coolie trade in Assam, or else. 
where; and, for an explanation of the rea- 
sons which induced the Indian Govern- 
ment to appoint a Protector of Coolies in 
Assam, and how far the result of such a 
precaution, if necessary, was successful or 
otherwise ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, in reply, 
that an officer had been deputed to inquire 
into certain cases of cruelty which were 
said to have occurred on a particular plan- 
tation; but it was not yet known how far 
that appointment had been attended with 
a beneficial effect. 


NAVY—THE “GREENWICH SIXPENCE,” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the survivors of the seamen who 
paid the sixpence a month, commonly 
known as the “ Greenwich sixpence,” 
which was discontinued in the year 1834, 
have not a claim on the Hospital on ac- 
count of that payment; and, if so, what is 
the extent and nature of that claim? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE replied 
that, if the survivors of those seamen who 
paid the sixpence per month, commonly 
known as the “ Greenwich sixpence,” and 
which was discontinued in 1834, had a claim 
on the Hospital on account of that pay- 
ment, it certainly was of a moral and not 
of a legal character. He could not, how- 
ever, state the nature or extent of such a 
claim, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Order for Committee to consider the Act 
2&3 Will. IV. c. 45, read. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker—lIn rising to move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House to take into considera- 
tion the most important statute of modern 
times, it might for a moment be supposed 
that proposition was one condemnatory of 
the great Act of 1832. I can assure the 
House, however, that nothing is further 
from the intentions and from the feelings of 
Her Majesty’s Advisers. What they wish 
on the present occasion, if they have the 
opportunity, is to do that more efficiently, 
and not less sincerely, which they attempted 
in 1859, and that is to improve and com- 
plete the Reform Act. Sir, the men who 
devised and carried the Reform Act of 1832 
were statesmen, and their names will live 
in history. They encountered a great 
emergency, and they proved themselves 
equal to the occasion. A national party, a 
party which is nothing if it be not national, 
had by too long a possession of power 
shrunk into a heartless oligarchy. The 
Whig party seized the occasion which was 
before them, and threw the Government of 
this country into the hands of the middle 
classes. Never, to my mind, was any poli- 
tical experiment more successful. Never 
has a country been better governed, to my 
mind, than England has been during the 
last thirty years. Never during a like 
period have the annals of the House of 
Commons been more resplendent. But, 
Sir, there was a deficiency in that Act—I 
will not say an intended deficiency, but 
one which certainly arose from want of 
useful information on an important part of 
a great question; and, perhaps, without 
any offence to hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
might say that omission was perhaps more 
naturally made by a party which, generally 
speaking, had built up their policy rather 
upon Liberal opinions than upon popular 
rights. The political rights of the working 
classes which existed before the Act of 
1832, and which not only existed but were 
acknowledged, were on that occasion dis- 
regarded and even abolished, and during 
the whole period that has since elapsed, in 
consequence of the great vigour that has 
been given to the Government of this coun- 
try, and of the multiplicity of subjects of 
commanding interest that have engaged 
and engrossed attention, no great incon- 
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venience has been experienced from that 
cause. Still, during all that time there 
has been a fecling, sometimes a very pain- 
ful feeling, that questions have arisen which 
have been treated in this House without 
that entire national sympathy which is de- 
sirable. Well, Sir, it is our business on 
this occasion, in the first and most import- 
ant place, to endeavour to offer some pro- 
position to the House which will restore 
those rights that were lost in 1832 to the 
labouring class of the country, and which 
will bring back again that fair partition of 
political power which the old Constitution 
of the country recognised, and which, if 
practicable, it seems to me that all of us 
are desirous should be accomplished. There 
is a very great difference between the period 
of 1832 and the period of 1867. In the 
period of 1832 Parliamentary Reform was 
a subject to fire the imaginations and excite 
the passions of all men. It was one which 
banded parties together with a heat and 
with a power such as very rarely occur. 
But on the present occasion there is great 
unanimity on the subject. We who have 
succeeded to the place which we oceupy in 
the spirit of the Constitution, finding that 
question unsettled and by universal consent 
requiring settlement, can appeal with confi- 
dence, as I now understand, to the candid 
interpretation of the House of Commons 
upon our plans and motives, and can count 
even on the support, of course the discri- 
minating, but still the not less generous 
support, of our political rivals. 

Sir, with these feelings, I shall endea- 
vour to speak to those Resolutions which 
I placed only a fortnight ago upon the 
table of this House. [For these Reso- 
lutions see Contents, February 11, and 
the Appendix.| It is only a fortnight 
ago that I asked the House to consider 
the propriety of permitting Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed on this subject by 
way of Resolution, and it was then more 
than doubtful whether that permission 
would be conceded. It has been said that 
the Resolutions placed upon the table are 
vague, and not intended to lead the House 
to any practical conclusion. My presence 
to-day, according to all Parliamentary 
practice, to give the explanations which 
the House has a right to expect, is a suf- 
ficient answer to that charge. I confess 
for myself, Sir, that I cannot agree with 
those who, in attempting to settle great 
questions, begin by disregarding the im- 
portance of principles. It appears to me 
that it is of great importance, if we are 
endeavouring to bring about a general un- 
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derstanding in the House upon a subject of 
great moment, that we should begin by 
seeing whether there is between us a sym- 
pathy on the principles on which that set- 
tlement is to be founded. And although 
I was never less inclined to enter into con- 
troversy with the House on any part of 
the subject before us, yet still, in vindica- 
tion of the Government, [ do not think the 
period fixed for the consideration of these 
Resolutions, which form a whole and are 
connected together, and which at least are 
the result of reflection and pains—I do 
not think that the period was unreason- 
able. Because, what has been the prac- 
tice under such circumstances?. Gentle- 
men take these Resolutions, and endeavour 
themselves to see what they lead to and 
what would be the practical results. They 
themselves make combinations and appli- 
eations which fail, and some of which, 
perhaps, are partially successful; and 
when they find that the solution of the 
difficulty is not so easy as they imagine, 
they come, as it were, into a more practi- 
cal state of mind, and at the right time 
they treat Her Majesty’s Ministers with 
more candour, and aid them with more 
zealous co-operation. 

I will first ask the House to consider 


that portion of the question which is, per- 
haps, immediately the most interesting, 
and which has occasioned of late years the 
most controversy in this House—namely, 


the state of the borough franchise. In 
considering this question our anxiety has 
been to widen, as far as we could, the 
right of exercising political suffrage ; and, 
while retaining the general character of 
this House, and while we endeavour to give 
to the working classes their old share in 
the formation of Parliament, at the same 
time not derogating from that variety 
of character in this House which I 
believe to be so important, and the 
main foundation of our influence and 
authority. We have endeavoured, in 
considering the question, to see whether 
we could not improve and increase the suf- 
frage for boroughs, with a due regard to 
three important qualities —capital, intelli- 
gence, and labour. With this view we 
have resolved to recommend the House to 
adopt four new franchises in boroughs. 
These four franchises have no novelty to 
recommend them or to alarm the House, 
for I believe they have on several occa- 
sions been the subject of our discussions, 
and in all instances they have experienced 
a very favourable reception from the House. 
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The first new franchise that we wish to 
establish would be an educational fran- 
chise. In 1859 we introduced a Bill in 
which we proposed to give the suf- 
frage to the graduates of all Univer- 
sities, to the members of all the learned 
professions, to clergymen and ministers 
of religion, to certificated schoolmasters, 
and others. I should myself wish to 
see such a suffrage extended. In the 
present Resolutions, or in the Bill 
which, if the Resolutions are sanctioned, 
it will be my duty to bring in, that fran- 
chise would to a certain degree be ex- 
tended, although not to that degree to 
which some would wish to see it carried, 
I believe, however, that under it a con- 
siderable number of persons, comparatively 
speaking, would exercise the franchise who 
otherwise would not enjoy it. To that 
point I will advert afterwards. The next 
new franchise that we wish to establish is 
a savings bank franchise. That is a fran- 
chise which has always been favourably 
considered, and which has been included 
in almost every project of Parliamentary 
Reform of late years, but to which one 
objection of considerable importance has 
been urged, and that is, tnat it is very 
difficult to establish and register the names 
of those who would be qualified under it. 
We hope to be able to lay a plan before 
the House which will be found easy and 
practical, and to render that franchise self- 
adjusting. In that case it will be a very 
satisfactory and important franchise. We 
propose that a qualification of £30 in the 
savings bank, with a retention of it for 
one year, which is a necessary condition, 
should be the subject of the second fran- 
chise, while the third new franchise that 
we should propose would be established on 
public property, so that any person who 
has £50 in the debt of this country—in 
the public funds—shall be entitled to a 
vote. The fourth new franchise is one 
founded upon the payment of direct taxa- 
tion. We propose that every person who 
pays 20s. a year direct taxation shall have 
a vote to elect Members of Parliament. 
These are the four new franchises that we 
propose. I will give the House the num- 
bers that the Government believe will re- 
gister and record their votes under the 
savings bank franchise—not the numbers 
that may appear on the first blush quali- 
fied to vote under that new franchise, be- 
cause that would be deceptive. But we 
believe that under the £30 savings bank 
qualification in boroughs there will at this 
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moment be 35,000 persons who will regis- | Parliament should fix the borough franchise 
ter and record their votes, [Sir George | so far as occupation is concerned. It must 
Grey: Having no other qualification ?]| be remembered that Parliament has as- 
ia SES > oe pa ay a ve ya “ ee ge * ite as ng yon 
ell ucation franchise | of our electoral system. it must be re- 
in boroughs there will be 10,000 persons, | membered also, in offering the general 
and under the funded property qualifica- | views of the Government on the matter, 
tion there will be 7,000 persons, while the | that we have placed the assertion of that 
direct taxpayers will not be less than! principle among the Resolutions on the 
30,000 persons entitled to vote. table of the House; and therefore I will 
Having stated the new franchises pro-| assume that on that subject there is now 
posed for boroughs, I will ask the House! no question. We have, then, to fix upon 
to ey! ee of _ nae -_ franchise with regard to the boroughs 
ment of the old franchise. 1e Resolu- | of which rating shall be the basis ; and our 
tions which I have placed upon the table | object being that we should fix upon an 
- connected pong 1 a to Fs | authentic basis—one not nominally of rate- 
the attention of the House to the fifth | payers, but, as far as possible, really of 
Resolution. What is expressed in the fifth | ratepayers—that we should have a 
ee is the belief of the Government | resting point to remain upon, and rating 
that— being now, as I hope it will be, accepted 
“The principle of Plurality of Votes if adopted | a8 the basis of our whole electoral system, 
by Foctiarant would facilitate the settlement of | we should recommend the House, having 
rr ranchise on an rah we basis. relinquished our fifth Resolution, to adjust 
5 ee —_— - go wong on ir ee oe. ¥ in — upon 
solution. in the first place, a very great; a rating basis. it now devolves upon 
error has prevailed as to the meaning whieh | me to show to the House what will be the 
the Government associated with this plu- | effect upon the number of the constituency 
rality of voting. Our intention was that) of the new franchises which we have pro- 
any person who possessed one of the four | posed, and of the re-adjustment of the 
pee nap apes that I 7 mearnee> eye franchise i. oe which 
were an occupier in &@ borough or if he) ave just mentioned. must again 
had a pany vote for a —— of Parlia- | remind the House that the numbers whieh 
ment, should vote, not merely for the oc-|I place before them are the numbers 
cupation qualification, but also for any one | which Her Majesty’s Government believe 
other of the new franchises which he might) will really be added to the roll. We 
possess. We believe that if that principle! make all due allowance for those who do 
were adopted it might have led to results| not register, and all due deductions for 
ee ae eke ae on . ae —_ classes, = > een 2 
‘'y 3 we are bound not now weary the House. But we believe 
to state frankly that this is not a view of | that with a £6 rating franchise, the num- 
sdb Ae if we. - hipaa sg to, ber _roge being, I think, ys — 
ill, we shall at all insist upon. ; wou e new voters to the number o 
It seems to us that: it is not desirable to} 140,000. But we must make a deduction 
— any proposition on these questions | of 10,000 from that, because probably that 
which we have not a fair prospect of carry-| proportion may be already qualified as 
ing to a successful issue, and, Sassi | ietie. Therefore, we “ B, the num- 
although 1 myself believe that it is a prin- | ber of new voters under a £6 franchise in 
ciple well worthy of our consideration, for | boroughs at 130,000. Weplace the savings 
it involves nothing invidious in its charac- | bank voters at 35,000; we place the direct 
sar page Gp po peatine yet it is’ ag nan 20 30,000 ; the oe -. 
n ny way recom-  perty qualification voters at 7,000; an 
mending to the House, or announcing that the shaatianal franchise voters at 10,000; 
we should act upon it if we had permission making altogether 212,000, which is the 
my Maat the ok, SORE ie | ate etd to So nclnnag ot Ge 
( < frankly to the’ cally be added to the constituency of the 
House on the subject of the fifth Resolu- | boroughs. It will now be my duty to call 
“= ii aaa ae ‘the attention of the House to what we 
nen, Sir, having been obliged to give propose with respect to the county fran- 
up acting upon that Resolution, we had to. a We tata. in the first ies. to 
consider the basis on which, in our opinion, ‘extend to the counties the four new sub- 
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franchises which I have already mentioned ; 
and the effect of this upon the counties 
will be to add to the constituency by direct 
taxation 52,000, by funded property 13,000, 
by the educational franchise 15,000, and 
by the savings bank qualification 25,000 
voters. I must here remark, both with 
reference to the county and the borough 
franchise which depends on the savings 
banks, that all these estimates are made 
upon the old savings banks. There is no 
Return yet of the Post Office savings banks; 
but of course in time, if that national in- 
stitution advances and prospers, it will 
have a very sensible effect upon this mat- 
ter. Extending, then, to the counties 
those four new franchises, we propose to 
reduce the occupation franchise in counties 
to £20. [Mr. Guapstone: Will that 
also be founded upon rating #] It will be 
founded upon rating. This will add, after 
all deductions, to the occupiers having 
votes in counties, 82,500. The whole of 
the increase to the constituency of the 
country, in round numbers, will be 400,000. 

The House will now permit me to ad- 
vert to one of the Resolutions, not strictly 
in the order in which it is placed on the 
paper, but on which it would be more con- 
venient for the general management of this 
subject that I should at once touch; and 
that is the Resolution to which an Amend- 
ment has been given notice of—namely, 
No. 9—which declares— 

** That it is expedient that provision should be 
made for the better prevention of Bribery and 
Corruption at Elections.” 

Sir, I have heard that in dealing with this 
subject we have only ourselves to blame, 
because we thoughtlessly, and, perhaps, 
incautiously, supported an hon. Baronet, a 
Member of this House, in the last Session 
of Parliament, in a Resolution which we 
must now find very inconvenient to us. 
[An hon. Memper: Hear, hear!] Sir, 
I can only say to those who have made 
that observation, and to the hon. Gentle- 
man who cheers it, that they are under a 
very great mistake. After what happened, 
not only before that Resolution was passed, 
but after what has occurred subsequently 
and recently in this country, I think that 
any Ministry, of whatever party it might 
be formed, would not be doing its duty to 
its Sovereign and its country if it did not 
attempt vigorously to grapple with this 
question of bribery and corruption. And, 
Sir, we have given to it our anxious at- 
tention, and are perfectly prepared to act 
upon the conclusions at which we have ar- 
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rived. This is not the occasion upon which 
it would, I am sure, be agreeable to the 
House to enter into minute details on such 
a subject ; but I may, perhaps, advert to 
one or two of the principal conclusions to 
which we have come, and which we shall 
recommend the House to adopt in regard 
to it. In the first place, it is our opinion 
—and we hope that we may induce the 
House to agree with that opinion—that 
after an election, if the decision within two 
months is challenged, either by the candi- 
date who was defeated or by the electors, 
he or they shall be empowered to serve 
the returning officer with their protest ; 
that when that protest has been received 
the returning officer shall communicate it 
to the proper authorities—the Clerk at the 
table, for example, Mr. Speaker, or it may 
be the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas; and that then these au- 
thorities should have the power imme- 
diately to authorize the despatch of two 
assessors to the spot, to hold their court and 
conduct their examination at the locality, 
and there decide upon the question at 
issue. Of course, these assessors are not 
to be sent—that protest is not to be acted 
upon, unless the persons making it enter 
into their recognizances to bear the ne- 
cessary expenses of the investigation. And 
as we are unwilling in any way to dimi- 
nish the jurisdiction of this House, or to 
take its real business from out of its 
bosom, in case we give an appeal from the 
decision of the assessors, we propose that 
it should be given in this way—that the 
person decided against may make his ap- 
peal to this House, and that this House 
may, if it thinks fit, appoint a Select 
Committee to investigate the question. 
[‘* No, no!”] The decision of the asses- 
sors will remain fifteen days on the table. 
If it is not questioned it will be acted 
upon; if it is questioned, the person who 
questions it and makes the appeal must, of 
course, again enter into his recognizances 
to bear the necessary expenses, and it will 
be open to the House, if it thinks proper, 
to act upon that appeal. The next con- 
clusion upon this matter which we shall 
recommend the House to adopt is to de- 
clare that, when a candidate has been con- 
victed of bribery, the other candidate whose 
conduct is proved to have been pure, al- 
though he may have been in a minority, 
shall be returned to this House. Sir, 
these are two important recommendations 
to which, from a desire not to weary the 
House, I have done very imperfect jus- 
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tice ; because, of course, all these regula- 
tions are very much matters of detail ; but 
I hope that I have succeeded in conveying 
to the House the general results at which 
we have arrived. We believe that their 
consequences will be very considerable 
upon the conduct of the constituencies, 
and also of the Members of this House. 
[An hon. Memper: What about the pun- 
ishment ?] I would rather decline to enter 
at the present moment into the subject of 
punishments, and prefer to leave it till 
this branch of the question is more speci- 
fically before the House. I hope, although 
this is a subject involving very great diffi- 
culty, that we may be able to arrive at 
certain conditions by which inveterately 
corrupt boroughs shall after a certain time, 
and after the fulfilment of those conditions, 
by their own conduct lose, as a matter of 
course, the power of returning Members to 
Parliament. If the Resolutions are passed, 
and it should fall to our lot to bring in a 
Bill, we shall be perfectly ready to act 
upon this question of corruption by intro- 
ducing clauses to carry these propositions, 
or propositions of an analogous character, 
into effect. But it will be for the House 
to decide whether they shall be adopted. 
I cannot conceal from the House that this 
is a subject which must lead to prolonged 
controversy, and as it is no doubt their 
desire that a Bill affecting the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament should be 
carried, I will not say with precipitation, 
but, at least, without any unnecessary de- 
lay, it will be for them to decide whether 
it is to be dealt with in that or in a se- 
parate measure. I can assure the House 
that the Government are prepared to fulfil, 
not only in the letter, but in the spirit, 
the engagements which were entered into 
on this question last Session, and to which 
they themselves were a party. If the 
House should be of opinion that it would 
encumber the Franchise and Distribution 
Bill or the other subjects which must ne- 
cessarily enter into a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform too much to couple with 
them this matter, all I can say is that I 
will personally undertake to bring in a se- 
parate Bill dealing with it on the very 
same night, so that the passing of the 
Franchise and Distribution Bill would be 
disembarrassed of the delay which might 
otherwise take place. 

The subject on which I have just treated 
leads me to the consideration of those venal 
boroughs which have of late so much en- 
gaged the painful attention of the country. 
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It is the opinion of the Government that 
no delay should occur in enabling the House 
to decide on the position of those boroughs, 
and that is a very relevant part of the task 
which if these Resolutions pass we are pre- 
pared to undertake. The boroughs to which 
I refer are Great Yarmouth, returning two 
Members; Lancaster, returning two Mem- 
bers; Totnes, returning two Members ; 
and Reigate, returning one Member, to 
Parliament. The Government have given 
to this part of the question anxious and 
painful consideration, and they think that 
it is their duty to recommend the disfran- 
chisement of the whole of those boroughs, 
and to transfer the seven seats thus ren- 
dered vacant to towns which have risen 
into importance since the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Those seven seats 
would not, of course, meet all the fair 
claims to the distinction of being repre- 
sented in this House which might be urged; 
but on that subject, notwithstanding the 
communications which I have had made to 
me, the Government have been guided by 
the principles and feelings which are ex- 
pressed in the 7th and 8th Resolutions. 
We have, in fact, in considering the ques- 
tion of distribution, entirely been influenced 
by the consideration of enfranchisement 
and not disfranchisement. We are alive 
to the great difficulty, and even the great 
danger, of rashly, recklessly, and thought- 
lessly interfering with the representative 
system of a society so old, so complicated, 
and now so vast and various as that of the 
British Empire. We are unwilling to dis- 
turb any centre of representation, our main 
consideration being that in the revision of 
our electoral system which must neces- 
sarily be periodical, however distant, from 
one another the periods—we should confine 
ourselves, as far as we possibly can, to 
giving representation to those places which 
ought to be, and are not represented, duly 
maintaining at the same time that balance 
between the various interests in this House 
which, I believe, the majority of us are 
anxious to preserve. We have anxiously 
examined all the claims for representation 
which can upon any reasonable ground be 
advanced by the several communities which 
have risen into importance since 1832, and 
we have naturally, in coming to a decision 
upon the subject, been influenced by a 
triple consideration—in a great degree by 
population, by the distinctive interests of 
that population, ani lastly, by locality. 
We are desirous, as far as we can, to 
maintain the distribution of representation 
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over the country, because we feel that un- 
equal distribution must lead to discontent. 
We have endeavoured to provide that each 
distinctive interest in towns should be fairly 
represented, and the towns which, after 
the most anxious and careful investigation, 
we will, if the Resolutions should pass and 
we have the opportunity, recommend to 
Parliament to enfranchise are Hartlepool, 
Darlington, Burnley, Staleybridge, St. 
Helen’s, Dewsbury, Barnsley, and Middles- 
borough. I stop at the next, and the 
House will, I trust, not ask me to mention 
its name. We wish to give a Member to 
what is called the “ Black Country.”” In 
our own Bill of 1859, as well as in the 
Bill of the late Government, a provision 
of that kind was introduced. To recon- 
cile a rating basis and a mining popu- 
lation is, however, a difficult task. So 
many and such contradictory repre- 
sentations from different localities have 
been made to me, and I have been asked 
so anxiously and upon such good grounds 
not to precipitate the determination of the 
Government on this point, that I am sure 
the House, always anxious for fair play, 
will allow me to describe the town to which 
I am now adverting as one in the Black 
Country. The remaining towns which we 
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propose to enfranchise are Croydon, Graves- 


end, and Torquay. The House will per- 
ceive that the North of England—and that 
very properly—has a very large share in 
this appropriation, and we think it ex- 
tremely desirable that if there are towns of 
sufficient importance in the South their 
claims to representation should also be ac- 
knowledged. We look, therefore, upon 
the enfranchisement of Croydon, Graves- 
end, and Torquay, as only fair and just. 
Before I leave the question of boroughs 
1 will mention that it is the intention of 
the Government, if they should have the 
opportunity, to recommend to Parliament 
to divide the Tower Hamlets, and give to 
each division two Members. In so doing 
it will, of course, be necessary to provide 
that its boundaries should not be allowed 
to remain exactly as they were left by the 
Act of 1832, but that they should be 
adapted to the requirements of the present 
population ; and it seems to us extremely 
desirable that communities so populous and 
extensive should be made the basis of an 
increased representation. By these means 
fourteen Members will be given to bo- 
roughs. 

I now come to another part of the im- 
portant subject of distribution, The House 
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has acknowledged that the counties in Eng. 
land are inadequately represented. No 
one, I may add, has acknowledged that 
to be the case more explicitly than Earl 
Russell himself. I remember it was from 
this very place that he did me the honour 
of stating that in one of his numerous Re- 
form Bills he had given increased repre- 
sentation to the counties in consequence of 
the remarks which I had offered on the 
subject. The result, too, of our delibera- 
tions year after year, has, I think, con- 
vineed the House and the country that it 
is important the counties should receive a 
more adequate representation than they 
now possess. We are about greatly to in- 
crease the representation of towns, and we 
must bear in mind that in doing so we must 
diminish in a considerable degree the re- 
presentative power of some of the smaller 
boroughs, which are generally supposed to 
furnish an indirect compensation to the 
counties for their entirely inadequate re- 
presentation. What we propose, therefore, 
is that we should take certain counties and 
divide them, giving in each case a constitu- 
ency composed, irrespective of the bo- 
roughs, of a pure county population, num- 
bering 100,000, to the new Members thus 
created, The counties to the division of 
which we mean to ask the assent of the 
House are North Lancashire, North Lin- 
colnshire, West Kent, East Surrey, Mid- 
dlesex, South Staffordshire, and South 
Devon. We shall, if these proposals are 
adopted, have fourteen new Members for 
counties, and fourteen for boroughs, while 
the number of seats with which we intend 
to ask the House to deal is thirty. [low 
twenty-eight of these are to be appropri- 
ated I have just explained ; the remaining 
two we would dispose of as follows :—We 
propose to carry out a scheme which was 
offered to the consideration of the House 
in 1859, and which, though the measure 
in which it was embraced was not passed, 
received the entire approval of the House. 
I allude to our proposal to divide South 
Lancashire, as well as to give a Member 
to Birkenhead. Although that proposal 
was not then carried into effect, the vacan- 
ey created in certain seats two or three 
years afterwards furnished the House with 
an opportunity of re-considering the mat- 
ter ; and so irresistible were the claims of 
Birkenhead found to be—those of South 
Lancashire being also very great—that a 
compromise was made by giving a Member 
to Birkenhead and an additional Member 
to South Lancashire. We propose that 
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South Lancashire should be divided, and 
this will make twenty-nine Members. We 
also propose that the House should recog- 
nise the claims of the London University. 
I have now explained the distribution of 
seats proposed by the Government. Four- 
teen Members are given to boroughs, and 
I earnestly hope and fervently believe that 
Parliament will never have any cause to 
regret the transference of the franchise to 
the new boroughs. Notwithstanding all 
that has taken place, I believe that the 
real opinion of this country is opposed to 
the practice of bribery at elections, and I 
believe, too, that these communities will 
repudiate such practices. I expect with 
confidence that their Members, on what- 
ever side they may sit, will add to the 
honour and utility of this House. There 
are, according to the list I have read, fif- 
teen Members given to the counties, and 
they, no doubt, must be, considering their 
constituencies, men of very great import- 
ance. The presumption, therefore, is 
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that they will add to the strength and 
reputation of the House of Commons. I 
may remark that in proposing the division 
of Middlesex we are proposing a plan which 
will at last give more peculiar representa- 
tion to Kensington, Chelsea, Hammer- 


smith, and the populous districts in those 
neighbourhoods. Therefore, to the claims 
both of the West and East of London, 
which are at present most inadequately or 
not at all represented, the plan of the 
Government will afford some satisfaction. 
We can only carry this plan into effect by 
availing ourselves of the seven seats justly 
forfeited in the opinion of the whole House 
and the country, and by appealing to the 
patriotism and public spirit of some of the 
smaller boroughs in the country, The 
principle of this plan—a principle which I 
trust will always be adopted in this House 
—is never wholly to disfranchise, except 
on account of corruption, and those bo- 
roughs, therefore, to which I now allude 
will still remain Parliamentary boroughs ; 
and we shall still have the pleasure of 
listening in this House to the hon. Mem- 
bers who represent them. I will not 
trouble the House with the names of these 
boroughs. [Cries of “‘Name!’’] Their 
names are on the table, and when I state 
the principle on which the Government 
propose to appeal to them to curtail their 
superfluous representation, every hon. 
Member will then have it in his power to 
ascertain what boroughs they are. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Name!’’] That is not in the Reso- 
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lutions, and to the Resolutions I mean 
strictly to confine myself. All boroughs 
under a population of 7,000 will be asked, 
in all courtesy, by this House to spare one 
of their Members. These are in number 
twenty-three, which, added to the seven 
forfeited seats, show how the plans of the 
Government can be carried into effect. 

It now becomes my duty to call the 
attention of the House to other important 
Resolutions, which, if sanctioned by the 
House, will materially affect the question 
of corruption, because they tend to ter- 
minate the expenditure on a great scale in 
county elections. If the House will agree 
to the three Resolutions which refer to the 
registration of county voters, to the manner 
in which the voters shall be polled, and to 
the mode by which voters at a distance 
may record their votes, the Government 
will introduce a series of provisions in their 
Bill which will, I may say without exag- - 
geration, entirely put an end to the vast 
expenditure now incurred in county elec- 
tions. If you combine these three Reso- 
lutions with the provisions, such as I have 
already indicated, of our Bill against cor- 
ruption, and with the course which we 
recommend Parliament to take in reference 
to those boroughs whose conduct has re- 
cently been under the painful scrutiny of 
the country, I think you will agree that a 
great blow will be dealt against bribery 
and corruption in the election of Members 
to Parliament, which will afford a hope to 
the country that those evils may possibly 
in time be entirely suppressed. Therefore, 
I have great confidence that the House 
will pass those Resolutions ; and I under- 
take, on the part of the Government, that 
if they are passed we will bring forward a 
series of practical proposals which will be 
easy of adoption and beneficial in opera- 
tion. The registration of county voters 
will then be assimilated to the principle on 
which the registration of borough voters is 
placed. The polling places will be in- 
creased. [ will not say that every parish 
will be a polling place, because there may 
be some parishes with no voters; but we 
would have polling places so frequent, and 
polling districts so limited, that county 
elections might be carried on so economi- 
cally that it would be utterly impossible to 
incur the vast expenditure which even now 
occurs. If the Resolution with respect to 
voting papers be adopted by Parliament, 
we have reason to believe that that system 
may be acted on with beneficial effects, 
and thus there will be an end of the im- 
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mense abuses arising out of bringing up 
voters from an immense distance at a fabu- 
lous cost. 

I know not that I have omitted noticing 
any Resolution before the House except the 
last, on which it is almost unnecessary for 
me to make any observation, because I 
have already on a previous occasion referred 
to it. I will only say that I have learnt 
that there exists some misapprehension of 
the remarks I made with respect to a Com- 
mission for settling the boundaries of bo- 
roughs. I am told that it was understood 
from what I said that freeholders in bo- 
roughs should no longer vote for counties. 
No such idea ever occurred to my mind. 
There is not in the Bill which I hope to 
introduce any attempt to disfranchise any 
voter. We respect the Resolution which 
the House arrived at on a previous occa- 
sion, whatever my private opinion may be, 
and I always expressed it frankly, to the 
effect that every man should vote where his 
qualification is. I am, however, satisfied 
to submit to the decision of the House, and 
all I urged on the House was to consider 
the question of defining the boundaries be- 
tween boroughs in a just and fair manner. 
The House will observe that on this head 
we recommend the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission. If these Resolutions pass, and we 
are authorized to bring in a Bill, it is our 
intention that the Royal Commission should 
issue immediately, and at once proceed to 
act, whereas if the Commission were made 
a Parliamentary Commission, and if it were 
bound up with the Bill, the Commission 
could not act until the passing of the Bill. 

I have now fulfilled my task. 1 told 
hon. Members who made inquiries since the 
time when the Resolutions were laid on the 
table that I had taken a note of them, and 
that at the proper time I would explain to 
the House the application which the Go- 
vernment recommend should be given to 
the principles expressed in the Resolutions. 
I trust that the [House will candidly consi- 
der the observations I have made. It will 
be our duty on the passing of the Resolu- 
tions to introduce a Bill, and I think that 
its provisions are such as will on the whole 
satisfy public opinion and the requirements 
of the case. It will add something like 
one-third to the constituency, and cause a 
considerable addition to the number of 
voters belonging to the working classes. I 
hope, therefore, it will be fairly considered 
that they have resumed their ancient posi- 
tion in the Parliamentary scheme of this 
country. At any rate, Her Majesty's Go- 
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vernment have brought forward, I will not 
call it an honest Bill, because that epithet 
has been used so often of late that it might 
lead to angry recrimination. But they 
have brought forward a sincere Bill, which 
they are prepared to carry. Moderate it 
may be in spirit, but essentially practical, 
and which I earnestly hope will be backed 
by the good feeling of an united people. 
I move, Sir, that you do now leave the 
chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’"—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Mr. LOWE: Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has concluded his speech by telling 
us that the Government has brought in a 
Bill. If that statement were accurate I 
would not have troubled the House with 
a single remark on this occasion; but it 
is just because the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does not conclude 
by asking for leave to bring in a Bill, 
but asks the House to go into Committee 
on Resolutions, that I feel bound to tres- 
pass upon its attention. I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to offer any criticism off-hand 
on the measure which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has laid before us, nor have 
I the slightest objection to the speech in 
which he has introduced the Resolutions. 
I think it however my duty, as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament, to call the 
attention of the House very seriously and 
very earnestly to the position in which we 
find ourselves placed, both with regard to 
the Government and with regard to the 
constitutional practice of the House, in re- 
ference to the course which we are now 
asked to adopt. There may be circum- 
stances connected with party which would 
make it difficult for other Members of more 
weight than myself to make these obser- 
vations; but being, at the present moment, 
independent of party, though I hope not 
for long, I can speak what I think, and 
what ought to be said, but will not 
be said, unless by some outcast like my- 
self. Now, Sir, I wish to speak with all 
good humour of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but unfortunately, in order to 
explain fully what I mean, I am com- 
pelled to do a somewhat ungracious thing, 
to take a little retrospect of his conduct 
during the past fortnight. This day fort- 
night he made a speech of two hours and 
a quarter long in which—unlike his speech 
of one hour and a quarter to-night, 
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which told us everything—he told us 
nothing. I listened to it, as I believe we 
all did, with the utmost attention, and the 
only two things which I could derive from 
it were that he was exceedingly anxious 
to sharpen the difference between town 
and country, and to make the House 
understand, that come what might—not- 
withstanding any measure they might 
introduce—it was absolutely absurd to 
think that the Government could go out 
upon a Reform Bill, These two things I 
clearly understood, but as to the rest, really 
I could understand nothing, neither why 
the Resolutions were brought in, what they 
were, nor what they were to do. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not so much as 
allude to that Resolution, which, if I am 
not mistaken, is destined to play the 
most important part in the whole list 
—namely, the one which refers to plu- 
rality of voting. Nor did he mention 
voting papers. Indeed, so inveterate was 
his reticence that he would not even place 
the Resolutions before us by the usual 
notice, but left us for twelve hours, until 
the newspapers came out in the morn- 
ing, in perfect ignorance of their terms. 
The effect of that has been unfortunate, 
because an opportunity has been lost of 
putting the House in possession of the 
wishes and opinions of the Government, 
and we have spent a whole fortnight, 
which ought to have been devoted to the 
consideration of the plan of the Govern- 
ment, in puzzling our brains to try and 
find out what the plan is, and I believe 
that the Government themselves have 
been engaged in pretty much the same 
operation. I say all this breeds delay, 
because it is impossible that we can go 
into Committee to-night and debate the 
plan of the Government which has been 
only just explained. Indeed, I main- 
tain that the plan of the Government, 
clearly and ably stated, as it has been by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is really 
not before the House at this moment. It 
is like a balloon in the air. We are not 
in contact with it. The Resolutions of 
the Government have no more to do with 
the plan of the Government than Squire 
Thornhill’s three famous postulates had to 
do with the argument he had with Moses 
Primrose, when, in order to controvert the 
right of the clergy to tithes, he laid down 
the principles that a whole is greater 
than its part, that whatever is is, and 
that three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles. This delay is much 
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to be regretted, because I believe the House 
is really in earnest and wishes to come to 
the consideration of the question of Re- 
form ; so that I am justified in saying that 
it was very unfortunate that the past fort- 
night should have been wasted. I must 
say also that it appears to me that it is 
very much the fault of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the first place, we had a 
speech which told us nothing; then we 
had Resolutions which told us little more 
than nothing; then we had the reasons 
(which came afterwards, instead of before) 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
why Resolutions were proposed instead of 
a Bill. I certainly myself could not con- 
ceive why they should have been pro- 
posed. We know why the Indian Reso- 
lutions were proposed. It was to found 
a Bill. They were precise and accurate 
—the heads of the Bill which was after- 
wards brought in, and in fact, after they 
were proposed and adopted there was 
little more to do than to clothe them 
in the technical language of an Act of 
Parliament. For instance, the first Re- 
solution said that a Secretary of State 
should be appointed, and that all the power 
then held by the Board of Control, the 
Court of Directors, and the Court of Pro- 
prietors should be transferred to him. That 
was something like a Resolution. It was 
so drawn that it could be made into a 
clause of an Act of Parliament. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had put his Resolu- 
tions on the present occasion in that way, 
although I am not partial to the mode of 
proceeding by Resolution, I should have 
thought it captious to have objected to 
them. But the Resolutions which he has 
now moved are mere hungry and empty 
abstractions, which give us no definite idea 
whatever. They are simply abstract pro- 
positions, which can neither be said to be 
true nor false, and only derive mean- 
ing when applied to the details of the 
thing with which we have to deal, which 
is not abstract, but concrete. We are 
not accustomed in England to the dis- 
cussion of mere general principles which 
a philosophical mind may extract from 
the details of a measure, but what we 
ought to have before us is some real 
and definite scheme. So this House has 
proceeded for centuries past. In this case, 
so far from that, I assert that the Resolu- 
tions which the House is asked to discuss 
do not in the least involve the matters 
which the right hon. Gentleman has opened 
to us to-night; and, if we pass them all, do 
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not commit us to one statement he has 
made. If the Resolutions were made use 
of to conclude or to exclude something, or 
to mark out the limits of the Bill, I could 
understand them, but they really do no- 
thing of the sort; they neither conclude 
nor exclude anything, and, if they did, 
they would be still open to this objection, 
why not do so bya Bill? I have no secrets 
to tell, because I know none; but it is 
perfectly notorious that there have been 
changes of opinion in the Government 
within the last fortnight on this question 
of Reform, and it is equally notorious that 
whatever difliculty the Members of the 
Government found in reconciling their dif- 
ferences of opinion, they never found any 
at all in making them fit into the frame 
of these Resolutions. They really are 
no framework at all, but an _ elastic 
band, which will hold whatever you 
choose to put into it. The first Re- 
solution enunciates the general prin- 
ciple of the extension of the franchise. 
What trifling is this when the right hon. 
Gentleman has told us this evening that 
he proposed a £6 rating franchise for 
boroughs and a £20 for counties, with 
other collateral franchises. Why, Sir, 
if he had brought in a Bill with that pro- 
vision it would have got rid at once of 
the first four Resolutions. The first four 
Resolutions do not help us to those pro- 
posals, yet the proposals are said to de- 
pend on the four Resolutions. The first 
Resolution states that the number of voters 
should be increased; the second, that the 
qualification should be reduced, and colla- 
teral franchises provided; the third, that 
no class shall predominate over the rest— 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman will 
argue that such is the effect—and the 
fourth declares that the basis shall be 
rating. They tell us nothing, they prove 
nothing, they do nothing, whether we pass 
them or leave them. He might have 
struck the whole four out of the list, 
for they are all included in the single 
proposition of a £6 rating franchise. 
The right hon. Gentleman makes a state- 
ment of one set of things, over which state- 
ment the House has no jurisdiction, and 
then asks the House to vote upon another 
state of things. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, on Friday night, that he was 
going, in pursuance of the practice of 
Parliament, to explain the intentions of 
the Government with reference to the Re- 
solutions submitted to the House. I 
should like to know where he finds such 
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a practice of Parliament. Parliament, 
whatever faults it has, at all events hag 
maintained its character as a business-like 
assembly. But is it business-like to intro- 
duce a number of abstract propositions, 
withholding the concrete scheme, and to 
ask Parliament to waste its time in the 
discussion of abstract theses almost too 
general to be submitted to boys in a debat- 
ing society. I maintain that there is no 
precedent whatever for such an extraordi- 
nary course as that which has been taken. 
I racked my brains to find out the reason 
why it was taken, and I could find no other 
than the disciplina arcani, which affords 
a convenient method for the develop- 
ment of any particular doctrine that hap- 
pens to be wanted. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in answer to a question from 
the noble Lord the Member for Hunting- 
donshire (Lord Robert Montagu), took us 
into his confidence, and told us why he 
introduced the Resolutions, and the reason 
is so incredible that I could hardly trust 
myself to state it to the House if I had 
not the words in my pockei to refer to. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in effect, said 
that both Whigs and Tories had tried their 
hands at Reform, and had failed. There- 
fore, said the right hon. Gentleman, the 
argument is irresistible that no Govern- 
ment hereafter ought to be turned out on 
the question of Reform; and he drew the 
collateral inference which tended to the 
same conclusion, that no party spirit ought 
to exist upon this question, but that it 
should be put aside altogether. Having 
advanced so far he went a step further, and 
his Parliamentary experience suggested to 
him that the way in which the Government 
was likely to be defeated on Reform was by 
means of abstract Resolutions, because on a 
former occasion some evil-minded person 
had moved an abstract Resolution and had 
defeated a Government upon it. There- 
fore his mode of reasoning was, if we do 
not move abstract Resolutions others will ; 
and, to prevent their turning us out by 
them, we will take all the abstract Reso- 
lutions we can think of upon the subject 
and move them. This is actually the 
precise reason the right hon. Gentleman 
has given to the House for introducing 
these Resolutions. It was that he might 
bind over the House to keep the peace. 
We were to enter into recognizances 
towards the Government not to move 
any abstract Resolutions at all to tor- 
ment them. The right hon. Gentleman 
is a much better tactician than I am; 
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but I doubt most extremely whether this 
was a sound way of proceeding. The 
House will remember the fairy tale of the 
rincess, of whom it was foretold that she 
should be killed by some sharp instru- 
ment. The King banished from the court 
all the sharp instruments he could think 
of; but fate would be accomplished, and 
the princess was killed by the sharp point 
of a spindle. So, Sir, if it be the will 
of the House of Commons to turn out any 
Government, and to perform the operation 
by the way of abstract Resolutions, it is 
not thirteen, or even thirty, which would 
exhaust the possible number. Human 
ingenuity would be found equal to the 
task of framing yet one more for the pur- 
pose of effecting the object. But, Sir, 1 
would ask, is it because Whigs and Tories 
have alike failed to carry a Reform Bill, 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues are to enjoy absolute immunity 
against the consequences of failure ? What 
right have they to petition to have the 
mark of Cain set upon them, that nobody 
should killthem? I confess that I should 
have thought just the contrary—I should 
have thought that the very fact that men 
upon both sides had tried and failed— 
though no reason against future trials—yet 
ought to operate as a reason why you should 
not relax the penalty which awaits such 
an attempt. Surely if Governments with 
majorities, and Governments with minori- 
ties, have alike tried and have alike failed, 
the House ought not therefore to relax the 
Parliamentary safeguard it possesses—the 
power of holding the Ministry responsible 
for failure, the proper check on rash and 
ill-considered undertakings. If men un- 
dertake such a task, who have not the 
strength or the union to carry it through, 
I think we should not unduly endea- 
vour to discourage them; but I can 
imagine nothing more unreasonable, in a 
matter of such grave importance, than to 
relax those safeguards which are of the 
highest possible value to us and to our 
posterity, relating to a question which 
ought to be entered on with the greatest 
deliberation, and with all the calmness, 
wisdom, experience, and moderation that 
can be given toit. As to divesting our- 
selves of party spirit—if we can so divest 
ourselves while considering this ques- 
tion, why not get rid of it altogether? 
But, Sir, party spirit is inherent in 
the minds of public men. Therefore 
the wise men who framed our Consti- 
tution said—with that true practical 
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English instinct which would not as- 
sume that men are not actuated by the 
motives which do actuate them—We will 
take human nature as we find it, and as 
we find the evil existing we will neutralize 
it by opposing party spirit to party spirit. 
Thus it is that we have the party spirit of 
the Government met by the party spirit of 
the Opposition, and we find that by the 
collision of both, ideas are struck out 
which benefit the public interests. It 
is the best safeguard we have; and I 
should think that nothing was so unde- 
sirable as that it should be removed. 
So far, therefore, from the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman carrying convic- 
tion to my mind, it has had precisely the 
contrary effect ; and I think that we are 
bound, especially in this instance, to ad- 
here to the safeguards which exist. 

Look at the constitutional relation exist- 
ing between the House and the Execu- 
tive Government. It was only the happy 
obstinacy of William III. which prevented 
the Executive Government from being 
altogether excluded from the House; but on 
the terms upon which it has remained 
its presence has been most beneficial : 
it has received support from us, and 
we from it. What was the condition 
upon which the Executive remained? On 
the condition in which alone it could re- 
main consistently with its duty. It was 
that the Members of the Government 
should be as responsible for its acts as if 
they had not seats in the House; that 
their duties should not be absorbed in 
their duties as Members of Parliament; 
that they should owe one duty to Par- 
liament as Members of the House, end 
another duty to it as Members of the 
Executive Government; that while the 
Parliament on the one hand has the power 
directly or indirectly to make or unmake 
the Government, on the other hand it 
should not use its power in order to coerce 
its liberty. If the Government is to con- 
tinue responsible, it must continue free. 
What is it that the right hon. Gentle- 
man now proposes? With “ candied cour- 
tesy ”’ he addressed the House in language 
which, as the 658th part of it, I was a 
little ashamed to hear, and he said—If 
the House will only take us into its 
counsels and co-operate with us in this 
measure, we shall receive with cordiality, 
with deference, nay, with gratitude, any 
suggestions you like. In other words 
the right hon. Gentleman said: ‘ Say what 
you like, do what you like, but for God’s 
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sake leave us our places.” I think that, 
pathetic as may be the tones of the en- 
treaty, the supplication addressed to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman ought 
not to be granted. I think we ought 
to hold the Government to that responsi- 
bility which all Governments undertake 
who bring in great measures of organic 
change in the Constitution. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes that we should 
go into Committee with the distinct under- 
standing that the Government should not 
be responsible for anything which is to be 
proposed; but that every man should be 
left to move any Amendment without the 
hand of his party leader upon him to re- 
strain him, and that we should put the 
Constitution into a kind of alembic, and 
take the chance of what comes out of it. I 
say, Sir, that that is a wild, danger- 
ous, and unconstitutional course. It puts 
me in mind of what happened to the 
children of Israel when they were de- 
sired to throw all their gold, jewellery, 
and ornaments into the fire. There 
came out—what? Acalf. Now, Sir, per- 
mit me to say a word for myself and some 
other Members of this House. We bore 
rather hard upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
last year; and here, before I go any fur- 
ther, let me make an apology which it is 
due I should make to the House. Some 
time ago I wrote a letter to Zhe Times in 
reply to a correspondent, in which, trust- 
ing too much to my memory, I stated that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had made an apology in this House for 
something that he had said with regard 
to some words of mine, which have been 
much discussed and censured. I am sorry 
to say that I made a mistake in that letter. 
If you refer to the 125th page of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s public speeches, you will 
see that there was an apology for another 
matter, not for the one to which I referred. 
I can only say now that I am very sorry 
for it, and I hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman will accept this expression 
of my regret. There is no place where 
it can be better offered than here. Well, 
Sir, I was about to say that we bore 
rather hard upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man. We said that he treated us with 
reserve; but I must say that his reserve 
was openness itself as compared with the 
miserable instalments of information fur- 
nished us by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon. Gentleman never 
gave us the slightest information upon any 
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part of his plan when he was repeatedly 
asked to do so, and he asks us now 
whether we will accept a plan to which 
the Government is neither pledged nor 
bound in any way. It is quite compe- 
tent to the right hon. Gentleman to come 
down to this House to-morrow, and to 
say that the Government has changed its 
mind ; that it is not pledged to anything 
in the shape of a Bill, and to leave the 
House with these Resolutions absolutely 
in vacuo. I need not point out that his 
speech is made in relation to nothing before 
us, save what we have in these abstract Re- 
solutions, abstract Resolutions which may 
be taken or left without reference to the 
speech. I therefore beg most earnestly to 
press on the House the extreme inexpedi- 
ency of going on with them. What possible 
good purpose can they serve? If we vote 
them all in a lump, what can we do except 
disgrace ourselves? Is it creditable to be 
fighting things of this kind? I am not 
going to waste time and criticism upon 
them. Some of them are ambiguous, and 
susceptible of two or three mcanings, some 
of them mere abstractions. They do not 
furnish any foundation for a Bill, they are 
not instructions for a Bill, and the framers 
of a Bill will not be in the least assisted 
by them. The Bill itself, when it is 
introduced, must stand on its own merits, 
not on theirs, nor will the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues be in 
any way preserved by them. On the con- 
trary, I believe that they will prove a 
trap for him, and whether that was the 
intention or not, their introduction will 
prove a fruitful source of delay, for it 
will be altogether out of his power to pre- 
vent any Member of this House from 
moving Amendments or substantive Re- 
solutions as often as they like upon them, 
when in Committee. If it be the will of 
the House we may waste weeks or months 
in Committee. On the other hand, we shall 
have a Government, duly installed in office, 
renouncing its responsibility. Sir, I think 
this is one of the most dangerous positions 
possible. It is the duty of the Executive 
Government to give advice to this House, 
to initiate its business, and to decide on 
what propositions shall be brought forward 
on important public occasions, It is the 
business of the House to decide on the acts 
of the Executive Government, and, if it 
does not approve them, to censure them. 
If the House allows itself to be induced to 
take a consultative position—if it begins a 
measure which Government ought to begin, 
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and allows itself to be asked questions und 
to give its views to the Government, the 
House will be taking away the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Government. By 
so doing it will expose itself to the un- 
popularity, and will embark upon the path 
which has been fatal to so many legislative 
assemblies, Never, in the history of the 
world, was there known a legislative as- 
sembly with such powers as the House of 
Commons that has had the moderation to 
confine itself within its own legitimate 
fanctions and to abstain from using, 
or rather abusing, its powers to coerce 
the Executive. 
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a convention, and reducing the Executive 
Government into the station of clerks who 
fulfil our orders, instead of, as they now do, 
guiding and leading us, forming the con- 
necting link between the Sovereign on 
the one side, and the public of this 
country on the other. The consideration 
of these Resolutions in Committee is abso- 
lutely useless and worthless. I defy any- 
one to suggest any useful purpose which 
it may serve; but it may do incalculable 
mischief by setting the whole thing adrift, 
so that no man can tell where it will stop. 


I do not want to take any course hostile | 
to the Government, who I trust will meet | 
I am in hopes that | 


the House half way. 
they will see that there is reason in what 
I say, and that they will withdraw these 
Resolutions and undertake to bring in a 
Bill. We have to-night heard a statement 
which would be a sufficient preface to the 
introduction of a Bill. Nothing is needed 
but its reduction into clauses. The con- 
sideration of these Resolutions would be 
an exercitation which would be most dis- 
creditable to the House of Commons, and 
most prejudicial to the interests of the 
public. We have much legislative business 
in arrear, and we ought not to waste time 
upon empty propositions, many of which 
do not at all apply to the measure. I 
therefore earnestly press upon the Govern- 
ment the propriety of re-considering the 
question. I shall refuse my assent to your 
leaving the Chair, if it be only to record 
my protest against the encroachment upon 
most valuable Parliamentary usages and 
traditions, to which we owe it that we 
have in this House been able to discharge 
both Executive and legislative functions 
without injury and indignity to either. 
VOL. CLXXXY. [rump sertes. } 
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I might conclude here, but, encouraged by 
the kindness of the House, I am anxious to 
say one word for myself upon this question 
of Reform. The House is well acquainted 
with the position that I have taken up. 
I consider that the burden of proof is 
on those who attack our existing institu- 
tions, and that I am bound to hold to what 
exists until something better is shown. 
That was, is, and always will be, my opi- 
nion; but I believe that I am nearly soli- 
tary in entertaining it. I have never been 
able to persuade anybody to adopt the pro- 
cess that I have recommended: —* Exa- 


When we abandon that! mine our institutions, see what is wrong, 
safe course of moderation which has been | and then amend it.” 
handed down to us by our forefathers, we | 
are in a fair way of transforming this great | 
legislative instrument into something like | 


I have never been 
favoured with any answer. The recom- 
mendation has been simply ignored, and 
the reply seems to be, “How can you 
say that a Reform Bill is not wanted 
when I have one ready drawn up in my 
pocket?” All I can say is that I am not 
going to weary the House any more by de- 
fending the ground that I have unsuccess- 
fully maintained ; and I desire in the future 
to be regarded as ready to go heartily and 
honestly into any proposition for Reform 
that is laid before us, and to do anything 
that I can to make it an efficient and use- 
ful measure. I say this in order that it 
may not be thought that, in what I am 
about to add, I am acting in a spirit of 
hostility towards any measure that may 
be proposed. But I do think that the 
position which we now occupy is a most 
unsatisfactory one. You see what the 
Government have proposed. They ask us 
to go into Committee upon the Resolu- 
tions, but no one can see what may come 
out of that Committee. It was said, at 
the time of the old Reform Bill, that we 
were within twenty-four hours of a revo- 
lution. I believe that we have been 
within much fewer hours than that of 
household suffrage. I am not going to 
argue the question; but I, in common with 
a great many other Members of this House, 
hold household suffrage in very consider- 
able dread. It was for that reason that I 
most unwillingly opposed the Bill intro- 
duced by the Government last year; be- 
cause I believe that any resting-place that 
you suggest between the present franchise 
and household suffrage will be a very tem- 
porary abode. It seems to have been 
carried in this House, not by argument, 
but by acclamation, that we are not to 
remain as we are, but. to commence that 
course which leads direct to disaster. 
It reminds me of what may frequently 
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be witnessed upon the Alps. You see 
before you a snow slope, down which 
you are invited to slide, to which you 
reply, ‘No, I should like to go as far 
only as that rock, and then I will dig 
in my pole a little deeper, and will pull 
up.” You try the experiment, and you 
find that you turn head over heels and go 
headlong to the bottom. That is a homely 
illustration of my views and of those of 
many Members of this House. ‘To those 
who are satisfied with household suffrage, 
or to those who think that they will find 
a resting-place in a £5, £6, or £7 fran- 
chise, I have, of course, nothing to say; 
but of those who, like me, are convinced 
that the first is ruinous and the second 
impossible, I earnestly beg that they will 
re-consider the whole question. Time 
will be required for the preparation of 
the Government measure. That time 
will not be thrown away if it is employed 
in a little examination of the principles of 
Reform. It appears to me that the prin- 
ciple of a fancy franchise is of itself a bad 
one, because I understand by it an arbi- 
trary connection between two things which 
have no necessary connection with each 
other. When you fix upon an incident, 
like that of a man being an M.A., or of 
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his having a house of a particular value, 
or anything of that kind, upon which to 
found the franchise, you put together two 
things that have no necessary connection 


with each other. Such a view is a most 
imperfect one, and does not and cannot 
exhaust the question. What I desire is 
that we should go a little deeper into the 
question, and try if we cannot find some 
better principle than that. If we are to 
invent new machinery for determining who 
shall have a share in the full office of 
citizen, and in deciding upon the govern- 
ment of the State by appointing its go- 
vernors, it seems to me that we ought to 
consider not a man’s property, his status, 
or such things as that, but his relations 
towards the State, the full citizenship of 
which he claims. The principle you ought 
to seek to establish should be drawn from 
his performing his full duties towards the 
State. I therefore hold that, if we were 
going into the thing anew, the proper foun- 
dation of a Parliamentary franchise would 
be the bearing of all State burdens. In- 
stead of fastening upon some particular in- 
cident, you should look at the man in re- 
ference to the State whose welfare you 
intrust to him. It seems to me that 
& man so poor that he is excused on the 
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ground of poverty from bearing any bur- 
dens due to the State, though entitled to 
the rights of a citizen, is not in a con- 
dition to impose burdens upon others, be- 
cause he is imposing upon others burdens 
from which he himself is on the ground 
of poverty excused.. I think, further, that 
the franchise should not attach to any 
particular kind of property, because that 
is a clumsy way of getting at classes. 
It is an awkward thing to give a vote 
because a man has a house of a certain 
value; and then because a man is an 
M.A. We ought to have some prin- 
ciple that will take in those above the 
line of £10 as well as those below. It 
is right that the élite of the working 
classes should be admitted to the fran- 
chise. That is all that was professed to 
be done by the Bill of last- year, though 
the words of my right hon. Friend were 
rather wide, and I am not aware that 
more is proposed this year. It is a great 
omission in the Bill of the Government 
that they do not deal with the important 
question of lodgers. If universal suffrage 
finds its way into this country it will be 
through the lodger franchise if neglected. 
You will go on lowering the franchise 
for houses until there comes to be a great 
disparity between tenants and lodgers, and 
then the lodgers will get it removed; and 
as everyone is either a householder or a 
lodger, unless like Diogenes he lives in a 
tub, or sleeps under the dry arches of 
Waterloo Bridge, you will get a very low 
franchise indeed. This is a matter that 
calls most imperiously for arrangement. 
How are all these things to be reconciled? 
It seems to me in a very simple manner. 
If you retain the existing constituencies 
in boroughs, and add to them all payers 
of income tax, you will go a great way 
to do what I want, by giving a gradual 
and safe extension of the power of voting, 
and if you consider the income tax too 
high you may lower it. Look at the 
advantages you would gain. You would 
include the upper classes who are now 
without the franchise. I lately received 
a letter from a correspondent who told 
me of three managers of public compa- 
nies in a county town who received sala- 
ries of £1,000 a year each, but not one of 
whom had a vote. You would settle the 
lodger question in the most satisfactory 
manner. Ypu would admit a great num- 
ber of the working classes—certainly the 
élite—because £2 a weck is by no means 
high wages for a skilled artizan, There: 
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fore, if we were arguing this question in 
the Republic of Plato, instead of in free 
Romuli, I should have great hopes of 
this proposal, and that not only for 
what it does, but for what it does not do. 
It does not, under the form and pretence 
of admitting persons to a voice in the Con- 
stitution, give them all the power in the 
State. It does not, while speaking of the 
élite of the working classes, hand over 
power to the poor in a body. And it 
would have this safeguard, that such a 
payment of income tax, being not some- 
thing different from the franchise, but 
being the franchise itself, could not be 
separated from it; and further, that the 
franchise being attached to a burden, 
the tendency to lowering is corrected, 
because as you lower the franchise the 
burden becomes more onerous, and there- 
fore, instead of always having a ten- 


dency towards enlargement—towards uni- | 
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that we can do, or that any set of reason- 
able beings can do, will satisfy ; but the 
great mass of the country would, I be- 
lieve, be satisfied very easily indeed. Let 
us, then, give up this miserable auction 
—this competition between two parties 
which can bid the lowest, at which the coun- 
try is put up for sale and knocked down to 
the person who can produce the readiest 
and swiftest measure for its destruction. 
We have this matter still in our own hands. 
Let us bid a long adieu to shams and pre- 
tences. Let us deal with the matter frankly. 
Let us call upon the Government to with- 
draw their Resolutions, to introduce a Bill, 
and to bring the matter to an issue fairly 
and plainly in the old English fashion, and 
deal with it in our own downright way. 
There is no danger—there is every safety 
in such a proceeding. But there is enor- 
mous danger in throwing the question 
loose before the House. Every Member 


versal suffrage—the income tax franchise | will be urged by his constituency, and we 
carries with it its own check. I do/shall be hounded on by a portion of the 
not, under the circumstances of the case, | press, who will point out one Member 
expect that anyone will pay any atten- | _after another who seems to hang back in 
tion to this opinion; but I am bound to | | the race for bringing down the institutions 
say that, if not right in itself, it is a speci- | of this country as ‘speedily as possible to 
men of the direction in which we ought | the level of democracy. Therefore, I ap- 
to look for the extension of the franchise. | peal to you to act boldly and decidedly. 


There may be some other plan which per- | Touch the nettle with timid hand it stings 
sons who are better informed than I am | you, and you drop it; grasp it firmly you 
can devise for carrying out the idea; but ‘are unhurt, and tear it up by the roots. 


it is in the direction of the public burdens,|; Mr. BRIGHT: I am sorry that the 

rather than of rent or rating, that we should | Might hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
look for the enlargement of the franchise. ! ' has not taken some definite mode of bring- 
I hope that, anxious as the House is for the | , ing the proposal he has made to the de- 
settlement of this question, they will not | cision of the House; because I think there 
think it necessary to act in a spirit either | never was a proposal made te this House 
of panic or precipitation. Nothing of the |—I speak of his observations on the aban- 
kind is needed. There was never less ex- | donment of the Resolutions—that more 
cuse for such feelings. The meetings that | entirely agreed with the almost universal 
have been held throughout the country | feeling. I am not speaking of what is 
have died away and left scarcely an echo | thought on this side only 1 speak also of 
behind. Though organized at considerable | what is thought on the other side of the 
expense, and supported by the most un-| House. I do not believe among the ranks 
sparing misrepresentation and abuse—they | opposite me there is a single Member of 
have failed to take hold of the mind of the | the Treasury Bench who really believes 


nation. As for the “ metropolitan demon- 


strations,” they have demonstrated nothing | 


except the impotence and vanity of their 
authors. It is not by men decked with | 
ribands or bedizened with scarves that | 
the foundations of ancient monarchies are 
shaken, I believe that the mind of the 
public at large, of the educated public, of 
the possessors of property, is singularly 
well disposed towards settling this ques- 
tion, The agitators who go about the coun- 
try preaching manhood suffrage, nothing 





that the course that has been taken by the 
Government is a wise one, or one that 
ought to be persistedin. Hon. Gentlemen 
show it in their faces. They feel beyond 
all question that their principal Minister in 
this House has led them into a very ludi- 
crous position—and not them only, but 
that there is great danger of his leading the 
House also into it. His speech, which we 
have heard to-night, and which is so defi- 
nite, shows how much easier it is to make 
a speech which says something than a 
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speech which says nothing. The right 
hon. Gentleman took two hours to say 
nothing a fortnight ago, and one hour to- 
night to say a great deal. If the latter 
had been delivered a fortnight ago, during 
the whole of this time we should have had 
an opportunity of fairly canvassing the 
proposals of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) was doubt- 
less correct in his assumption that pro- 
bably up to Saturday last the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) and his Colleagues had not de- 
cided what to propose. They come for- 
ward now with a statement which clearly 
makes the Resolutions out of place. The 
officers of the Government to whom these 
things are generally intrusted put every 
single proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech into a Bill, in correct lan- 
guage, so as to be laid on the table this 
day week. I say, therefore, with the 
right hon. Gentleman below me, to go 
into a discussion on the Resolutions is 
merely a waste of time. But to go into 
a discussion of them with a view of treat- 
ing them as we were invited to treat them 
a fortnight ago would be much more than 
a waste of time, for it would be to throw 
this question of Reform, which, after all, 
is a question of some seriousness, into a 
Parliamentary chaos, and at the same 
time it would depreciate, to an immeasur- 
able degree, the character and the power 
in future time of the Executive Govern- 
ment in this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman a fortnight ago flattered us by 
telling us how superior we are to certain 
legislative assemblies in other countries, 
and he referred, amongst others, to the 
one which sits at Washington. Now, I 
undertake to say that there has been no 
proposal made to this House, during the 
four-and-twenty years I have been here, 
which has tended so much to Americanise 
the House of Commons—the chief legisla- 
tive Assembly of this country—as the pro- 
posal which the Government has made 
to-night. What takes place at Washing- 
ton? Mr. Seward, Mr. Stanton, and other 
eminent men, heads of departments under 
the President, do not make their appear- 
ance in the House of Representatives, or 
even in the Senate. These two Assemblies 
discuss any measures they like; they pass 
any measures they like, and it is not neces- 
sary that they should consult the President 
or his Ministers. So here. Ministers are 
to sit on that Bench, and, as a newspaper 
which has lately been doing its best to 
Mr. Bright 
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lash the Colleagues of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman into some obedience to his views, 
says, the right hon. Gentleman is to stand 
at the counter in a decorous garb, as if he 
were in Swan and Edgar’s, and ask whe- 
ther there is “‘ anything more, gentlemen, 
you would like?” I say, then, that the 
advice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne ought to be taken. The 
Government should withdraw these Reso. 
lutions, which will serve only to waste 
our time and to embarrass the question ; 
and then they ought to bring in a distinct 
and definite Bill this day week, and sub- 
mit it, manfully, to discussion and the de- 
cision of Parliament, as was done, by the 
right hon. Gentleman who sits on these 
Benches, last year. What becomes of all 
your arguments against the right hon, 
Gentleman? Wasit not one of your first 
arguments that the plan he submitted to 
the House was crude and ill-adjusted ? 
But was there ever anything submitted to 
this House before, by any Minister of the 
Crown, 80 ludicrously crude as the proposal 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
submitted by the Resolutions which are 
on the table? Did not nearly every 
speaker I see before me, eittier of his own 
invention, or, what is more likely, follow- 
ing the lead of somebody now on the 
Treasury Bench, say last year that the 
measure introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire was fragmentary to the last degree ; 
and that it would be quite out of the 
question for Parliament to decide what 
should be done till they saw everything? 
Did not the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) make a speech 
which Gentlemen opposite, having great 
credulity, believed to be unanswerable. 
But, unanswerable or not, it amounted to 
this :—that Parliament would not agree to 
a certain thing, at the invitation of a Mi- 
nister, till they saw precisely that which the 
House would be likely to agree to in regard 
to some other proposal affecting the general 
question. Hon Gentlemen opposite must 
find themselves in a curious position. You 
have been kept in the dark, we are told, 
until half past two to-day. What was told 
you at half past two is, of course, not 
publicly known. But you have heard to- 
night from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman what are the proposals he is 
willing to make to the House, if the House 
will pass a certain number of Resolutions 
which have really almost nothing to do 
with the proposals he wishes us hereafter 
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to discuss. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) has made some reference to 
the sketch of a Bill which the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) has shadowed forth. Not know- 
ing what the House will do with regard 
to the Resolutions, whether we shall go 
into Committee on them or not, I shall take 
the liberty, on this first occasion, of saying 
a few words with regard to the proposed 
measure. Let me ask the House what it 
is that is wanted by the country, or, if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne takes objection to the phrase, I will 
modify it so far as to say, by those who 
ask Parliament to grant some considerable 
measure of franchise extension? It is 
notorious to every man—the right hon. 
Gentleman himself will not deny it—that 
meetings have been held at which many 
hundreds of thousands of persons—I speak 
of the aggregate—have attended, and it is 
known to every man living in the districts 
in which those meetings were held, that 
the universal sympathy of the working 
classes went with the persons present at 
them. What have they asked? They 


ask the House of Commons that the bar- 
rier, which was put up in 1832, shall be 


thrown down—some that it shall be thrown 
down to let in the bulk of those who are 
disfranchised, so that they may come in; 
whilst multitudes of others ask that it 
shall be carried so far only that a large 
portion, such as would sensibly affect the 
representation, shall be admitted. The 
Bill introduced by the Government last 
year proposed, at an extravagant compu- 
tation, which no man can prove to have 
been true, to admit about 204,000 persons 
to the franchise. These would have been 
admitted by the abolition of the ratepay- 
ing clauses in the Reform Act as it stands, 
and by having no ratepaying clauses for 
the new voters of values from £7 to £10; 
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tleman argues that that would admit 
130,000, and he proposes other franchises, 
of which I will say no more now than 
that, generally speaking, persons who are 
investors in the funds, or who pay direct 
taxes, or are investors in savings banks, 
or who possess education such as is sup- 
posed in his scheme, must have votes at 
present. The right hon. Gentleman’s com- 
putation is framed, like his computation of 
1859, upon nothing better than the loosest 
guessing; and I do not think it is worthy 
the consideration of the House, in a ques- 
tion of reducing the franchise and admit- 
ting the working classes to vote. He said 
he took it that the House had decided the 
question of rating last Session, and there- 
fore he chose a rating franchise. He knows 
perfectly well it is not the best franchise ; 
but it served to destroy the last Bill, and 
to overthrow the Government. It served 
a Minister who now preaches a total ab- 
sence of all party spirit, and he proposes 
that we should accept the rating franchise 
as a thing settled definitely by Parliament. 
But why, when he came to the county 
franchise, did not he accept the vote come 
to last Session relative to the county fran- 
chise? This House, aftera debate anda 
division upon an Amendment, moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole), de- 
cided in favour of a £14 qualification for 
the counties. Why has not the right hon. 
Gentleman the liberality and the manli- 
ness to accept an accidental, if you choose 
to call it so, but certainly a deliberate vote 
of the House of Commons, which was fa- 
vourable to the extension of the franchise 
in the counties, when he accepts one that 
was unfavourable to its extension in the 
boroughs? The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to enfranchise 130,000 new voters 
in the boroughs, and 82,000 in the coun- 
' ties; he extends to the counties those most 


and the right hon. Gentleman the Member | childish qualifications of a £30 savings 
for South Lancashire assumed that the | bank investment, a £50 investment in the 
entire number of new voters would be | funds, and the payment of 20s, direct tax- 


204,000. 
Bill proposes to do? 


Now, what is it the coming | ation. Why, under this Bill, a rateatcher 
Instead of a £7! who keeps four dogs would. pay a direct 


rental, it proposes a £6 rating qualifica- | tax to the amount of 20s., and, of course, 


tion, which will vary according to the 
system prevailing in different boroughs. 


| 


‘would come into that new constituency, 
which the right hon. Gentleman says is to 


In some, possibly, there may be a few | save this country from destruction. I ask 
persons to whom it would be about the same | the House, whether they believe that the 


asa £7 or £7 10s. rental; but it will vary 
from £7 to £10, and I will undertake 
to say it would not be equal for all 
the boroughs of England to an £8 
rental franchise. The right hon. Gen- 


project of the right hon. Gentleman, put- 
ting out of consideration the distribution 
of seats, will settle, or do anything to settle, 
the question of the franchise? The right 
hon. Gentleman assumes that the House is 
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almost unanimous for something, and is 
willing to accept and pass a Reform Bill. 
But, there may be a great and substantial 
difference, a perilous difference, between a 
Reform Bill and Reform. I tell the House, 
in all honesty, for I never use subterfuge 
in speaking on this question, that if you 
permit your Minister to go so far, un- 
settling what now exists and settling no- 
thing, you permit him to do whatever 
mischief may lurk in his proposal; and, if 
you will not let him go further if he were 
so disposed, you cripple him from doing 
an act which I will venture to say that 
twenty years hence every man of you 
who may be living will rejoice that there 
were Ministers at this day to do. Have 
you not read what has been in the public 
papers during the last six months? Have 
you not heard or read what has been said 
at public meetings of every kind? There 
have been more than 1,000 public meet- 
ings; at every one, the doors were open, 
and any man could come in, whatever his 
opinions, and the all but unanimous vote 
of these meetings has been in favour of 
something much larger and more complete 
than the plan of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There has not been, so far as I know, 
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during the whole of that time a single real 
public meeting which has asked for, or 
even hinted that it would like, a proposal 
like that which the right hon. Gentle- 


man has submitted to the House. I am 
appealing to hon. Members opposite in 
their new position. You are not anti- 
teformers now. I believe the season of 
transformation is almost over at the 
theatres ; but it appears to extend so long 
and so far as this in the House of Com- 
mons. Last Session there was no language 
too violent for you to use against the 
moderate proposals of the then Govern- 
ment, and you will have now to get up 
and to unsay all you said, and to try to 
say the exact opposite in support of the 
present Government. But I will not 
quarrel with you for that; you have as 
much right to change your opinions as the 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) 
has to change his. His speech to-night— 
though he may quarrel with me for say- 
ing so—is a wiser speech than any I heard 
him make last Session; and if he advances 
and improves at the pace at which he is 
evidently travelling, I have no doubt that, 
before this question is settled, we shall 
have something very lucid from him in 
favour of a substantial Parliamentary Re- 
form. But hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
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become Reformers. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel) is a Reformer now, and I will 
not charge him with wearing a mask, 
Eight or nine years ago, when the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
in the same office to the opening of Parlia- 
ment, he had two Colleagues by him 
(Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley), and at the 
end of a fortnight or three weeks, when 
the Reform Bill was introduced, those Col- 
leagues retreated to the back Bench, and 
one of them told the House that during 
that period he had worn a mask and was 
tired of it, and he wished us to believe it 
was a very unpleasant process. The right 
hon. Member for Huntingdon, the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford (Viscount 
Cranbourne), the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Stafford Northcote) are not 
wearing masks. They have cast off the 
musty habiliments of last year, now come 
before us as Reformers, and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have agreed to follow them. 
If I use words of ridicule on that change 
of opinion, do not for a moment believe 
that I regret it. Iam very glad you are 
Reformers; what is more, yeu will be glad 
of it too hereafter; and your children, 
when they look back on the records of 
this Parliament, will judge you the more 
favourably as the more honestly, gene- 
rously, and completely you do the work 
which now apparently you are permitting 
Ministers to try todo. Last Session I took 
the liberty of telling hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite that though they got rid of that Bill 
and of the Government, they would not 
get rid of the question of Reform, and that 
they would have to settle that with the 
great people of the United Kingdom; and 
now they come down to Parliament and 
are trying to settle it. Do not try to 
settle it in a hocus-pocus fashion, which 
many in this House would agree to without 
reference to persons outside. Persons out- 
side know that this House is not in favour 
of any far-reaching or complete measure 
of Reform ; and if it had not been for the 
great pressure outside, neither the present 
Government, nor that which lost office 
last Session, nor any which has existed 
for the last fifteen years, would have 
undertaken such a great and dangerous 
question. But if it be such a question, 
why will you not attempt at least to step so 
far forward as that we can meet the views 
and the honest sympathies and desires of 
the most intelligent and resolved portion 
of that great body of the people which is 
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now excluded? If you tinker this little 
Bill, if you stick to this £6 rating fran- 
chise, you touch the lips but leave the 
palate dry. The great body of the people 
will repudiate the measure; and I venture 
to say that in the very first Session of Par- 
liament which is held after the elections 
under the Bill, you will have further pro- 
positions made to the House, certainly 
with respect to the franchise, and I believe 
also with respect to the distribution of 
seats. The right hon, Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) some years 
ago, just before he was Leader of your 
party, made a remarkable speech on ano- 
ther question, in which he showed how 
very awkward and almost impossible it 
was for a Member of this House, in office, 
to undertake to carry great questions, to 
which, when in Opposition, he had been 
constantly opposed. I will give you a 
quotation from the speech he then made, 
which shows what the right hon. Gentle- 
man might now have said if he had been 
sitting on these Benches. It was on the 
subject of the endowment of Maynooth, 
for which Sir Robert Peel had introduced 
a Bill. He (the right hon. Gentleman 


opposite) opposed the Bill on account of 


the men by whom it was brought forward. 
He said— 


“I do not think that the Gentlemen who are 
now seated on the Treasury Bench are morally 
entitled to bring such a measure forward. ‘This 
measure, Sir, involves a principle, against which 
the right hon. Gentleman and most of his Col- 
leagues have all along signally struggled. When 
I recall to mind all the speeches and all the Mo- 
tions, and all the votes which have emanated from 
the present occupants of the Treasury Bench on this 
and analogous questions. . . . I consider that it 
would be worse than useless to dwell at any length 
upon the circumstances which induce me to adopt 
this opinion. And are we to be told that because 
those men who took the course to which I have 
referred have crossed the floor of this House and 
have abandoned, with their former seats, their for- 
mer professions, are we to be told that these men’s 
measures and actions are to remain uncriticised 
and unopposed, because they tell us to look to the 
merits of their measures, and forget themselves 
and their former protestations ? I appeal 
to the noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell), 
the hereditary Leader of the Whig party, he will, 
I am sure, not withhold his concurrence with the 
principles I have laid down, That noble Lord, 
the representative of Mr. Fox, will not gainsay the 
motto of that great Leader, ‘men not measures,’ 
and I would ask hon. Gentlemen on this side, how 
has the opposite system answered for them ? 
You have permitted men to gain power, and enter 
place, and then carry measures exactly the reverse 
to those which they professed in Opposition, and 
carry those measures by the very means and ma- 
chinery by which they conducted the Opposition 
and by which they gained power. You are recon- 
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ciled to this procedure by being persuaded that by 
carrying measures which you disapprove of and 
they pretend to disrelish, they are making what 
| they call ‘the best bargain’ for you. Here isa 
Minister who habitually brings forward as his own 
measures those very schemes and proposals to 
which, when in Opposition, he always avowed 
| himself a bitter and determined opponent. . . . 
But let me ask the admirers of ‘ the best bargain’ 
system how they think the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have acted had they been intro- 
duced by the noble Lord opposite.” —[3 Hansard, 
Ixxix. 561.] 

I might say, by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) who sits there. Now, do 
not let it be supposed that if hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are anxious to carry a real, 
substantial, conclusive, and satisfactory 
Bill, if they are ready to support such a 
measure, do not let them suppose for a 
moment that because I am not of their 
party, or because they have opposed all 
the propositions made upon this subject, 
and those which I have been concerned 
with in particular, I shall factiously oppose 
their Bill. But, having now turned round 
and become Reformers, having concluded 
at half past two to-day that they would 
allow the right hon. Gentleman to appear 
in a new character as a Reformer in this 
House, I ask them for their own sake and 
for his sake, and for what is worth infi- 
nitely more than their reputation, or his 
official position, I ask them for the inte- 
rest of this great cause, and for the satis- 
faction of an excited and anxious people, 
that this measure, if it is to be passed 
this Session, shall be one at least which 
shall release me, and every other man who 
is in favour of Reform, from any further 
discussion and agitation of the question 
during our Parliamentary lives. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the last words 
of the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down furnish to my mind the very strong- 
est argument in favour of the proceeding 
to which he objects. He taunts my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with reference to a speech of his on 
a former occasion, as if that speech shows 
that in the proposal he is now making he 
is retracting the opinions he formerly pro- 
fessed. According to the argument of the 
hon. Member my right hon. Friend has 
only just become a Reformer. But the 
hon. Member knows perfectly well that in 
the year 1859 my right hon. Friend pro- 
posed a measure to this House for the ex- 
tension of the franchise which, with regard 
to the savings banks, with regard to edu- 
cation, with regard to funded property and 
direct taxation was, in effect, the same as 
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the measure now before the House. What 
is the use, then, of digging out quota- 
tions from Hansard which have really no 
relevancy to the question before us? But 
the hon. Gentleman says he desires a set- 
tlement of this question. How, I would 
ask, can he have that except by proceed- 
ing in such a manner as will enable the 
House to come to an agreement on the 
subject? The hon. Gentleman further, 
objecting to our mode of proceeding, says 
that we on this side opposedsthe Bill of 
the late Government because it was a crude 
and fragmentary measure. We did object 
to it as a crude and fragmentary measure. 
It related only to one part of the subject 
—the suffrage. It was crude and frag- 
mentary in that. It did not touch the 
question of re-distribution. It was crude 
and fragmentary in that. It did not touch 
the question of corrupt practices at elec- 
tions. The same objection applies. But 
the Resolutions now before the House em- 
brace all these points. Instead of being 
crude and fragmentary they constitute 
a large and comprehensive measure, and 
one which I firmly believe, if the proceed- 
ings now suggested by the Government 
are carried into effect, will be more likely 
to lead to a settlement of this question 
than any proposal which, during the last 
fifteen years, has been brought before the 
House. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne, followed by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, take great exception to 
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nounce its opinion upon those subjects 
which it has been thought necessary to 
introduce into a measure of Reform, 
We shall thus be, for the first time, 
furnished with starting points for the set- 
tlement of the question. For what has 
happened? We have had six different 
Bills on the subject within a period of 
fifteen years. We have had Bills rejected 
without having ever come to a conclusion 
on any one point, except that of the rating 
qualification in boroughs. [An hon. Men- 
Ber: And the county franchise.] Yes, 
and the county franchise. These are the 
only points on which you have come to a 
conclusion after fifteen years of discussion. 
Now, if you are desirous of arriving at a 
settlement of the question, every Resolu- 
tion which you pass embodying a principle 
will form a good foundation on which to 
proceed hereafter. You may bring in Bill 
after Bill, and yet be as far as ever from 
the attainment of your object. But again, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Calne seems to think that the Government 
| are going to abandon their Exceutive func- 
tions in dealing with this subject, and are 
not prepared to stand or fall on the prin- 
ciples which they deem to be necessary 
with a view to its solution. Now, no such 
language as that ever escaped the lips of 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Government will stand or 

fall on those principles which they believe 








to be vital and just, and therefore essential 


proceeding by Resolutions; and they both | to the proper working of the Constitu- 


invite the Government to withdraw these | tion. If that be so, is it of no advantage 
Resolutions. My belief is that it would | that hon. Members on both sides of the 
ko an utter mistake to withdraw the Re- | House should have an opportunity of dis- 
solutions ; and I think there are reasons, | cussing, in detail, the principles upon 
and cogent reasons, why we should en-!| which it is proposed to legislate? Is to 
deavour to do what we can towards that! afford them that opportunity an unfair 
which my right hon. Friend the Chan-| way to treat the House, or does it not 
cellor of the Exchequer so strongly, as well} rather put them in the fullest possession 


as so fairly and so frankly, urged upon us— 
namely, the complete settlement of this 
question. There are two things which 
are of immense importance. The one is, 
that after all the discussion this subject 
has undergone we should come to a satis- 
factory, and, if possible, a conclusive set- 
tlement, in the present Session. The other 
is—not as my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne seems to intimate—that the 
Government should abandon all responsi- 
bility in the matter, but that they should, 
by a series of Resolutions laid before the 
Hlouse, enable the House to co-operate 
with them in eliminating those points 
upon which we are agreed, and to pro- 


Mr. Walpole 


of the whole subject? This considera- 
tion furnishes the second reason why I 
| think it desirable to proceed by Resolu- 
tion. A third, which ought, it seems to 
me, to have great weight with hon. Mem- 
bers is this—that if we were to proceed in 
the first instance by way of Bill, there 
would not be that facility for bringing for- 
ward the various views entertained on 
this question by hon. Members which, 
in Committee of the Whole House when 
discussing the Resolutions, will be afford- 
ed. In my opinion Parliament will gain 
a great advantage by forcing the course 
which we propose {for adoption on those 
who advocate one set of measures within 
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the House and another out of doors. We 
have heard of demonstrations and public 
meetings throughout the country, some of 
which have been attended by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
whose avowed object was not to support 
any measure which he has proposed here, 
but one which went far beyond any such 
scheme. He assumed to himself the merit 
of being a Reformer in the spirit of the 
men by whom those meetings were con- 
vened ; but he will not venture within 
these walls to submit to our notice pro- 
posals which they regard as the only 
ones calculated to effect a permanent 
settlement of the question. We have in 
the House of Commons at the present mo- 
ment more than two parties. We have 
those who hold Conservative opinions. 
We have those more moderate Liberals, 
usually designated as the old Whig party. 
We have the philosophical Reformers. 
We have what are called the advanced 
Liberals. Between the two former parties 
the difference which exists is slight, both 
with regard to the franchise and the re-dis- 
tribution of seats. A liberal measure ac- 
ceptable to one would be also to the other. 
When, however, we come to the philoso- 
phical Reformers, and the advanced Libe- 
rals, as represented by the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, it will be 
seen they will have no fair opportunity 
of laying their views on this subject 
before us, unless it be in Committee of the 
Whole House. The former could hardly 
introduce his opinions in a Bill. It is true 
we know the opinions which are enter- 
tained by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham with respect to the re-distribution 
of seats from that memorable schedule 
which he drew up in conjunction with 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh ; but then 
I should like to have his propositions be- 
fore us in the shape of a Resolution, so 
that we might see whether his scheme or 
ours will turn out to be the more in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of the House. 
The same remarks apply to the question of 
the reduction of the franchise. Instead, 
therefore, of our having adopted a course of 
proceeding calculated to impede the settle- 
ment of this question, or to prevent hon. 
Members from laying their views before 
us, I cannot help thinking that had those 
been our objects they would have been 
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touched on certain principles upon which 
in his opinion we ought to proceed; but 
the principles which he lays down are 
those, I would remind him, on which our 
proposals are based—namely, that taxation 
and representation should go together. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham says 
that the Bill of last year did away with the 
ratepaying clauses, but one of the main 
objections to the measure was that it pro- 
posed to enable those who did not pay to 
govern; while we contend that the fran- 
chise ought to be given to those who do 
pay, in order that taxation and represen- 
tation might go together. I forbear from 
entering on the present occasion into a full 
discussion of the Resolutions of the Govern- 
ment, because they are not distinctly before 
the House. I venture to say, however, that 
in principle our measure meets the re- 
quirements of the case. It is rooted in 
well-known principles, principles which 
area part of the Constitution, and are 
therefore likely to last. It embodies in its 
provisions a large and free extension of the 
franchise ; but while it does that it em- 
braces those Conservative elements that 
will ensure permanence and prosperity to 
the Constitution and the country. 

Mr. LAING said, that in the re-distri- 
bution scheme of last Session it was pro- 
posed to take forty-nine seats in all from 
the smaller boroughs, and to assign seven 
of them to Scotland. He wished to know 
how the present Government proposed to 
deal with that country with respect to 
those seven seats. He did not speak as 
an advocate of Scotch interests, when he 
said that the necessity for Scotland ob- 
taining every one of those seats was based 
on principles of justice and expediency, if 
a reform of the representation were to be 
attempted at all. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had informed them that in ac- 
cordance with his scheme twenty-three 
seats would be taken from the small bo- 
roughs in England, in addition to which 
he would have seven others at his dis- 
posal, in consequence of the very proper 


| disfranchisement of four boroughs on ac- 
|count of bribery. The whole of those 


seats, he added, were to be devoted to in- 
creasing the representation of English 
counties and towns; but he made no men- 
tion of the important question how the in- 
creased representation of Scotland was to 


| be secured. He should like to know from 


more completely secured if instead of} him, under those circumstances, whether 


Resolutions we had introduced a Bill. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne 





he meant to add seven to the total num- 
ber of Members in that House, or, if not, 
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in what manner he intended to meet the 
just claims of Scotland. Did he propose, 
for instance, that while English counties, 
with a population of 150,000, should be 
made up to three Members, Scotch counties 
with 300,000 should remain with a single 
Member? Was it seriously proposed that 
a Member was to be given to the London 
University, while the Universities of Scot- 
land were to remain without having repre- 
sentatives allotted tothem? But the com- 
plaint he made asa representative of Scot- 
land was of minor importance, compared 
with that which he made as a representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom — namely, 
that there was a general want of finality 
in the scheme proposed by the Govern- 
ment. In his opinion, finality should 
be made the cardinal point in any 
scheme of Reform, and acting upon that 
belief he had, on one occasion, during 
the last Session, given his vote against 
the party with which he generally acted, 
on the ground that the Government scheme 
did not include re-distribution, and was 
therefore not final. The great danger 
consisted, not so much in a large and libe- 
ral reduction of the franchise, as in the pre- 
valence of the idea that the Constitution 
required perpetual tinkering and patching 
up. The Government scheme of last year 
proposed to take away forty-nine Mem- 
bers from the small boroughs, and to de- 
prive all small boroughs, with a population 
under 8,000, having two Members, of their 
second Member, whereas by the present 
scheme only twenty-two Members were to 
be taken from them, and it was only from 
boroughs with a population of under 
7,000 that the second Member was to be 
taken away. If they were to make a 
great and comprehensive settlement of the 
question of Reform, they could not reason- 
ably expect the country to be satisfied 
with any scheme of re-distribution which 
left a second Member to any borough with 
a less population than that of 10,000. In 
addition to this, there ought to be some 
grouping of small boroughs. He did not 
say that the system of grouping proposed 
last year was perfect. No measure of 
Reform could be said to be a final solu- 
tion of the question which left two Mem- 
bers to Chippenham or Bridgnorth with 
a population of 7,000, while large and 
important cities, the centres of the great 
branches of national industry, like Dun- 
dee or Merthyr Tydvil, had only a single 
Member. The same objection that ap- 
plied to the re-distribution part of the 
Mr. Laing 
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Government scheme equally attached to 
that portion of it which related to the 
lowering of the franchise. He felt that 
there was much force in the observation 
of the right hon. Member for Calne that 
if the £10 franchise were once departed 
from, household suffrage would inevitably 
be forced upon the country. He had 
therefore hoped that the present Govern- 
ment would have adopted at once a house- 
hold rating franchise, coupled with cer- 
tain tempering provisions calculated to 
prevent the ascendancy of mere numbers, 
instead of endeavouring to stop at the 
half-way-house of a £6 rating franchise. 
It was evident to him, from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that sqme such pro- 
posal was not far from being one which 
he, unshackled and free to produce what 
he thought the best scheme, would have 
laid before the House on this occasion; 
for he told the House very distinctly that 
he thought the system, not of plurality, 
which would obviously be invidious, but 
of duality, might have been adopted with 
great public advantage; that as the Go- 
vernment represented persons and pro- 
perty, so, in respect of persons, every man 
who lived in a rated house ought to have 
a vote, while in respect of property, 
every man who paid by direct taxes to 
the State should have a vote; and that 
if the two qualifications happened to be 
united in the same head, he should have 
a double vote. If a large and compre- 
hensive scheme based upon household 
rating suffrage, coupled with reasonable 
checks, had been brought forward by a 
Conservative Government and supported 
by the Conservative party, it might have 
been accepted even by very advanced Libe- 
ral Members as a fair solution of this 
question. Ifthe only difference between 
the Bill of the present Session and that 
of last year was a £6 rating against a £7 
occupation franchise in boroughs, and a 
£20 rating against a £14 occupation fran- 
chise in counties, he was afraid the coun- 
try might ask why the House of Commons 
had not come to some settlement of this 
long-vexed question last year, instead of 
forcing the Ministry to resign, and of ex- 
posing the country to long-continued agi- 
tation. Without committing himself to 
any expression of opinion as to the course 
it might be thought proper to adopt, after 
due deliberation, with regard to these pro- 
posals, he must express his strong opinion 
that the scheme in respect of the re-distri- 
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bution of seats was glaringly imperfect, 
and could not stand ; and, with respect to 
the franchise, the opposite principle to 
that proposed would have been the wiser 
and more Conservative solution of the 
question. 

Mz. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not pro- 
pose to go over the controversial portion of 
the ground occupied during this debate, 
and occupied in common by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne or my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham ; but I 
think they deserve our thanks, as they 
have been the means of eliciting from my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department the declaration 
which is undoubtedly important, and 
which is supposed to be—I do not say 
whether it is, because I am not, perhaps, a 
competent judge on that point—but which 
is supposed to be entirely different from 
the declaration we received from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon the occasion of his first bring- 
ing these Resolutions before the House. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment—and I do not want in any de- 
gree to establish the fact of the supposed 
contradiction—enables me to express the 
great satisfaction with which I listened to 
him when he said—I use nearly his own 
words—that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to stand or fall by principles 
which they may deem vital in the settle- 
ment of this question. This important de- 
claration shows us that the Government 
are conscious of the weight of the question 
which they have taken in hand, and that 
they will justly endeavour to fortify them- 
selves with all that authority that accrues 
to a Government in the prosecution of such 
‘ a subject by the knowledge that it stakes 
its existence upon it. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has to-night laid be- 
fore us, with very considerable clearness 
—when I take into view the multitude of 
points embraced in so wide a scheme as 
that laid before us—I say with consider- 
able elearness—the principal outlines of 
the plan of the Government, and he has 
likewise conveyed to the House the in- 
tention of the Government that we are to 
be called upon to follow the method of pro- 
cedure originally indicated when bringing 
these Resolutions first before you. I will 
divide the little I have to say into two 
parts, and will first advert to one or two 
points connected with the plan itself. This 
is not an occasion on which at a moment’s 
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notice we ought to be called upon or ex- 
pected to give a distinctive opinion on the 
character of the measure. But I will 
make an observation or two which may 
tend, without introducing asperity into the 
debate, to clear up certain points, and bring 
out some explanation. I wish to know 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Government by what information to 
be presented to the House, they sustain 
the estimates of the number of persons to 
be admitted to the franchise by the vari- 
ous changes contemplated which he has 
stated. That, he will perceive, is a matter 
of considerable importance, and I frankly 
own I am the more desirous of being in 
possession of that information, because as 
to a certain portion of his figures I listened 
to them with some incredulity, and it is 
most desirable we should be right in the 
matter. The most important point in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman is 
that part which related to the number of 
persons to be admitted to the suffrage by 
the lowering from a £10 annual value to a 
£6 rating; and I dwell the more pointedly 
on this subject, because it was one which 
it was our duty to consider in the course 
of the last year, when we were in posses- 
sion of figures provided by the most com- 
petent authorities, and when we endea- 
voured to estimate for ourselves as accu- 
rately as possible the number of persons to 
be admitted to the franchise by the reduc- 
tion from a £10 annual value to a £6 
rating. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
the number at 130,000 ; but, according to 
the best computation we were able to make, 
the number did not exceed 105,000. I am 
desirous that we should go to the root of 
the matter. And here I may allude to 
the total amount of enfranchisement which 
he proposes in boroughs, although, accord- 
ing to my view of the matter, it is not very 
necessary to consider that portion of the 
borough franchise which does not concern 
the labouring classes. Whatever may be 
the effect upon the vote of this or that 
Gentleman, I will state the estimate I form 
of the difference between the plan of last 
year and the plan of the Government this 
year with respect to the number of the 
labouring classes proposed to be enfran- 
chised in boroughs. I admit, with the 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) and 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, that we 
gave a liberal and, perhaps, lax definition 
of the class ‘“‘ working men,” but we pro- 
eceded on the definition to which we have 
been accustomed. We, by the provision 
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for reducing the value from £10 to a £7 
gross estimated rental by the provision re- 
lating to the class of compound house- 
holders, and the provision relating to 
lodgers, estimated in the boroughs an in- 
crease in the suffrage to the extent of 
200,000, the whole of which essentially 
belonged to the labouring classes. The 
franchise we proposed, with respect to 
depositors in savings banks, we con- 
sidered of such limited operation that 
we could not venture to state any figure 
which that franchise might possibly pro- 
duce. We believed it to be unexceptionable 
in principle, but that its effect would be 
inappreciable. Instead of 200,000, the 
right hon. Gentleman admits no more than 
about 100,000. I take the effect of the 
£6 rating would be the admission of 
100,000 persons to the franchise. The 
admission to the franchise, for degrees and 
certificates, will have no appreciable effect 
on the labouring class, and the franchise 
arising from money in the funds will have 
no operation in that direction. With re- 
gard to the franchise connected with sav- 
ings banks, whilst I must confess that I 
am doubtful on many points as to that 
franchise, in the form it has for the first 
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time assumed in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, yet, even if he gets his 
85,000 real and true voters, and not fag- 
got voters, they could not be properly 
taken as fair representatives of the labour- 


ing class. The number of artizans and 
mechanics who deposit in savings banks is 
unfortunately very small. And what is 
more, in the old savings banks there are 
found as depositors a considerable number 
of persons who have been in a situation 
assimilated with the labouring class, but 
who are the most dependent portion of 
them — namely, domestic servants, and 
therefore cannot be counted with the in- 
dependent portion of the labouring classes. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Wick has 
referred to the important question of fina- 
lity, and I may use the word, because we 
all understand what is meant by it. The 
hon. Member for Wick and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham are not far distant in 
their views. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham gave utterance to what I pre- 
sume to be a common sentiment when he 
said that our desire was to get rid of the 
subject for the remainder of our lives. It 
is in that sense that I spoke of finality. 
I confess we did believe in the formation 
of our measure that a liberal admission to 
the franchise was essential to anything 
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like finality. Therefore, when I point 
out that the popular element admitted by 
the present plan of the Government is 
little more than one-half the number in- 
cluded in the plan of the late Government, 
I am not currying favour with those who 
may prefer agitating for perpetual change 
when I claim credit for having by a liberal 
boon endeavoured to close agitation. But 
there is a question more important than 
any question of mere numbers, and that 
is the question of principle. We were 
content, in default of any more definite 
rule, to make a considerable selection of 
the superior portion of the working classes. 
Our principle was to make such a selection 
in the same mode as the selection made by 
the Reform Bill of the middle class, and 
to have regard to the line then drawn. I 
am well aware that there were many in 
this House honestly dissatisfied with the 
line then drawn. They wanted something 
more distinct — something more in the 
nature of a formidable barrier, marking 
off the ground between those who were 
admitted to the franchise, and those who 
were not so admitted. On this point I 
am desirous of asking the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question, and I hope he will 
excuse me if it is somewhat minute. Does 
his extension of the franchise embrace 
only those who are rated at sums over £6, 
or does it embrace all those who are rated 
at £6 and upwards? If it embraces all 
those who are rated at £6 and upwards, I 
must observe that his proposal is precisely 
in the same condition as ours, with a total 
want of any fence, or hedge, or barrier. 
It is so open in the abstract to argument 
that you have no security against its being 
carried farther. It is still more open to 
objection than our proposal, for we, by a 
liberal concession, sought to put the ques- ° 
tion at rest, but the right hon. Gentleman, 
by granting only a moiety, gives a pre- 
mium for continual agitation. I did not 
hear him state any provision with regard 
to compound householders and lodgers. 
That portion of the subject is so import- 
ant that I presume he would have in- 
cluded these if they were intended, and 
perhaps the omission will be supplied 
hereafter. There is one portion of the 
plan to which I refer in terms of satisfac- 
tion, and that is the bold proposal made 
by the right hon. Gentleman with respect 
to certain corrupt boroughs. I must not 
be understood to speak of any Report ex- 
cept those I have seen. I have read Re- 
ports concerning two boroughs, and I must 
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confess that I think upon the whole, whe- 
ther disfranchisement for a very long period 
might have sufficed or not, undoubtedly, if 
the Government make a proposal for their 
total disfranchisement, I shall not object. 
The right hon. Gentleman might derive 
some encouragement from the warm 
and lively cheer which he received from 
this side of the House at that passage in 
his speech. I am glad he has given in 
the engagement — conditional perhaps in 
terms, but substantially unconditional — 
that the very important general change 
which he contemplates in the law re- 
lating to bribery and corruption will not 
be saddled upon the Bill relating to the 
franchise. The proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman touching matters of the 
utmost delicacy as connected with the 
rights and privileges of Members of 
the House, deserve the most careful and 
above all the most impartial considera- 
tion. Provisions relating to bribery and 


corruption are matters which do not 
affect one party more than the other; 
and I trust we shall consider the question 
calmly and with open minds, for to treat 
it as a subject which bristles at every 
point with old controversies, and anticipa- 


tions of new ones, would be most unfor- 
tunate. I am glad therefore that the 
Ilouse will not be called upon to consider 
these proposals as a portion of the Bill re- 
lating to the representation of the people. 
I would make the same remark as to the 
Resolutions relating to the registration of 
voters for counties, and to the provision 
for diminishing the distance that voters 
have to travel. As regards both those 
Resolutions, the object which the right 
hon. Gentleman has in view is excellent, 
but it will involve much consideration in 
detail, and many difficulties will have to 
be surmounted. I would suggest that the 
separation of those matters also from the 
great question of the representation of the 
people would be a measure well calculated 
to advance the proper settlement of the 
question. I will not trouble the House 
with any other remarks on the proposals 
which the right hon. Gentleman has sub- 
mitted, but I come now to the question 
of procedure. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot have failed to notice, as 
truly remarkable, the precise concurrence 
of opinion between my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman does not 
suspect those two most distinguished Mem- 
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bers of this House of a corrupt collusion. 
When I came down to the House I was 
entirely ignorant that there would be any 
such manifestation of concurrent opinion; 
but that manifestation comes from Gentle- 
men pretty widely separated by their opi- 
nions, and whose separation in opinion 
has been certainly not unconnected with 
tolerably brisk political conflict. That con- 
currence of opinion is not a mere accident; 
it is a significant indication of opinion in 
this House. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Walpole), who is rather deeply 
responsible in this matter—for it was he 
who, with the most benevolent intentions, 
launched last year the idea of proceeding 
by Resolution — could not fail to become 
aware that, in the manful and energetic 
defence he was making of the Government 
he was not sustained by the expressed ap- 
proval of hig party, nor, after the ques- 
tion had been so pointedly raised by Mem- 
bers of such importance as the two I have 
mentioned, was the slightest indication 
given to countenance that method of pro- 
ceeding. This is in my opinion a very 
serious matter, and for this plain reason, 
among others, that it is intimately con- 
nected with the question of time, which 
in dealing with a subject like this within 
the limits of a Session, becomes, not of se- 
condary, but of primary importance. I 
do not wish at all to recede from the 
ground which [I originally took with re- 
gard to that. If it is the view of the 
Government, if it is their distinct convic- 
tion, that procedure by Resolution is pre- 
ferable to procedure by Bill, I must say 
that I entirely differ from the view; but 
I waive the difference. One thing, how- 
ever, I contend for, and I put it to the 
Government, and that is, that if we are 
to proceed by Resolutions it should be by 
Resolutions that really embody the plans 
of the Government. Why, Sir, even the 
Government themselves would be embar- 
rassed by the terms of their own Resolu- 
tions. Here, for instance, is a Resolution 
which says— 

“That, in revising the existing Distribution of 
Seats, this House will acknowledge, as its main con- 
sideration, the expediency of supplying Representa- 
tion to places not at present represented, and which 
may be considered entitled to that privilege.” 
Now, what construction does that bear? 
Does it bear any other construction than 
this, that whatever number of seats the 
Government may be anxious to dispose of 
by its plan the principal part of them will 
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be given to those communities which are 
at present unrepresented? The words 
drawn up in the Resolution will only bear 
that construction, and that must have been 
the intention of the drawer of the Resolu- 
tion. But the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal does not carry out that intention ; 
on the contrary, it divides equally the 
number of seats which are to be given to 
new communities and to old ones; indeed, 
there is a majority of one in favour of old 
communities. That is one instance of the 
uselessness of Resolutions of this kind. 
Then, again, there is the third Resolu- 
tion, about the predominance of classes, 
of which I must say that in its abstract 
character it is more like a proposition for 
the Oxford Debating Society than a pro- 
position from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. It is more like a proposition 
for a class than a proposition to be sub- 
mitted, and gravely submitted, to a Se- 
nate. Independently of that, I must say 
that the discussion of such a proposition 
ill accords with that admonition bestowed 
on us in the Speech from the Throne to 
charity, and moderation, and mutual for- 
bearance. It would be impossible, when 
we consider all the former debates on the 
Corn Laws, and many other debates that 
would be raked up, if we were to go on. 
The sorest points of the question are all 
touched by raising in that indirect manner 
the question between class and class. For 
what purpose is it to be raised? The pro- 
position itself isa truism. If you havea 
proposal for a £6 franchise that distinctly 
and intelligibly defines your view of the 
manner in which the relations of class 
and class are to be disposed of so far as 
regards the political franchise. The ac- 
ceptance, rejection, or modification of that 
proposal will define the practical opinion 
of the House on the subject. What can 
be the use of debating these matters in 
the abstract when we are to decide them 
in the concrete, at a time when it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that whatever differ- 
ences there may be the thing of the most 
cardinal importance is that we should get 
forward with dispatch and expedition? 
When my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ex- 
pressed his opinion in favour of Resolu- 
tions, on what ground did he recommend 
them? Hg recommended them upon this 
distinct, clear and forcibly stated ground, 
that by means of these Resolutions he, or 
rather the forms of the House, would 


coerce and compel every man, with a pe- 
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tation of the people, to produce it here and 
have it debated and decided, and all this 
as a preliminary to Reform. He distinctly 
challenged one well-known gentleman, and 
the challenge applied to many more, and 
the right hon. Gentleman used the argu- 
ment, as it appeared to me, in the most 
forcible language. Taking the whole of 
that part of his speech bodily, sentence by 
sentence, and word by word, there could 
not be a better speech against proceeding 
by Resolution. Remember what these ideas 
are. Remember that they are not the mere 
crotchets of idle and light-minded men. 
Many of the most acute intellects in the 
country have been busy for years past on 
the subject of our representative system, 
and from closet and study have emerged 
many schemes, with regard to which it is 
quite true that we must, at the end of our 
discussions, find that they are not well 
suited for practical adoption, but they 
would have to be debated with respect, 
and could not be got rid of without long 
and intricate discussion. But all this is 
to be dealt with by us, not in Committee 
on the Bill, but in Committee on preli- 
minary Resolutions, which define almost 
nothing with regard to the nature of the 
Bill. I take it for granted that there is 
no intention of pressing any proceeding 
to-night. It is quite evident that the 
position of the House is fundamentally 
altered by the proceedings of this evening. 
Until this evening we were wholly ignorant 
of the plans of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman has, however, laid 
before us in considerable detail, and for 
the most part with considerable clearness, 
the nature of those plans. I assume, there- 
fore, that we do not proceed to-night 
even to move you, Sir (the Speaker), out 
of the Chair, because that Motion would 
itself constitute a very important step, and 
the House should be left perfectly free, 
even on that preliminary step, without 
giving an opinion. I assume that we shall 
not be called upon to proceed this evening, 
and probably the more convenient course 
on this great matter will be that the next 
Government night, if it be agreeable to 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues, should be taken for the purpose ; 
but that the interval which, I think, may 
be claimed, and I am sure the claim will 
be admitted in the interests of the liberty 
of the Members of the House—the interval 
will, I trust, have its value to the Govern- 
ment. I am not taking the part of an 
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opponent of the Government in urging 
upon them this recommendation. I put it 
to my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary, who regards the dignity of Parlia- 
ment as much as any man who sits within 
these walls ; and I put it to the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer, who has studied the 
history of the country and the Constitu- 
tion, that this House has never been called | 
upon to discuss Resolutions, necessarily of | 
a vague character, subject to every kind 
of difference and interpretation, open to 
every man to construe in his own sense, 
and all this at a time when behind these 
Resolutions there lies a clear and definite 
plan announced to us. This position is 
novel, and I cannot venture to prognosti- 
cate what inconvenience might arise from 
it in the discussion; but, at any rate, I 
press on the Government that it is a mode 
of proceeding such as the House of Com- 
mons has never been called upon to adopt. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the other 
night that he thought the Government in 
a matter of this grave character were en- 
titled to point out the method of procedure. 
I do not think that any undue impatience 
has been manifested with regard to allow- 
ing that function to be exercised. I will 
undertake to say that if we had definite 
Resolutions before us, framed so as to 
embody the main proposals of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, we might, 
rather than inconvenience or obstruct the 
House, proceed upon them ; but I do hope, 
and this is the last word I shall say, that 
we shall not be called on to proceed upon 
Resolutions such as those which are now 
before us. It is not compatible with the 
character and dignity of the House, nor 
with the desire expressed by a large por- 
tion of the House, to proceed with due 
despatch and dilligence in the prosecution 
. of the subject, thereby preserving and 
vindicating, not only among ourselves, but 
in the face of the country, the character 
und credit of the House of Commons, which 
would otherwise be grievously imperilled, 
that we should allow it to be said that we 
did not exercise a sound and strict judg- 
ment with regard to all the steps in which 
we may proceed to the settlement of this 
question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said: 1 need not, I be- 
lieve, upon this occasion trespass at any 
length upon the time of the House. I 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) with respect to a portion of 
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my estimate is the correct one; but that 
is a subject which can be much more 
conveniently discussed at a subsequent 
stage in our proceedings. The right hon. 
Gentleman called my attention to the 
position in which the House is placed by 
the mode in which it is proposed that 
we should deal with the general question 
of Reform; and he has drawn a power- 
ful argument against our entering into 
a consideration of the Resolutions from 
the circumstance of the extraordinary con- 
currence of opinion expressed by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne. 
That agreement is no doubt very strik- 
ing. But there is one thing perfectly 
evident, and that is that both the hon. 
Member for Birmingham and the right 
hon. Member for Calne are very anxious 
that the proposed Bill should not pass ; 
I am not therefore surprised that they 
should speak of the course we have pur- 
sued in so hostile a spirit. However great 
may be the divergence of opinion between 
them, no attempt has been made by them 
to disguise their desire that our measure 
should not be a successful one. I hope, 
however, that this is not the feeling of 
the House generally; and Her Majesty’s 
Government do not certainly share their 
opinions, because we are most anxious to 
introduce and to pass a Bill upon this 
subject. As far as the Resolutions are 
concerned we shall be prepared to do 
everything in our power to meet the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman and 
of the House. I do not mean to insist 
on any Resolution that would lead to 
mere idle controversy. I am referring to 
those points ov which there is no neces- 
sity for taking the opinion of the House. 
But many of the Resolutions are really 
of a very important character. I should 
certainly like to have a distinct opinion of 
the House on such subjects as the regis- 
tration of voters, the employment of poll- 
ing papers, and the payment of the travel- 
ling expenses of electors; and I am par- 
ticularly anxious that the Resolution with 
regard to the Boundary Commission should 
receive the sanction of the House. It 
is of the greatest importance that the 
labours of the Commissioners should at 
once be commenced ; and I should be 
perfectly willing when we get into Com- 
mittee to begin with the thirteenth Reso- 
lution. With regard to the other Reso- 
lutions, I have no doubt that the House 
would on reflection take a sensible view 
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of them, and would adopt those that it 
is desirable to have passed. It will be 
for us to consider whether there are not 
some among the Resolutions that need not 
be brought before the House. [Cries of 
** Withdraw !”] I would sooner come to 
an understanding upon this point when 
we go into Committee. We might then 
pass these Resolutions to which there can 
be no objection ; and with regard to one 
or two others, on which it is not necessary 
to offer an opinion, I should not attempt to 
press them. I cannot have any objection 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that we should not proceed with 
the Resolutions to-night. I think it is a 
very reasonable one; but I suppose that we 
might proceed to their consideration on 
Thursday next. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’ and re- 
newed cries of ‘* Withdraw!” 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I would beg of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and of the House, 
to consider whether the mode of procedure 
adopted does not amount to trifling with 
the question. I give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman full credit for desiring to pass some 
Bill. Any stranger who had been here 
the other night, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed the House on this subject, 
must have thought that he was putting a 
trick before it. I am sure he does not 
desire to do that. What possible good 
can follow from our passing the Resolution 
about a Boundary Commission? The Queen 
has power to issue a Commission, and to 
invest it with power to make certain in- 
quiries. What, then, can be the object of 
passing this Resolution, except the wish 
to ascertain beforehand what may be safely 
put into the Bill? I do not think that 
that is a position praper to Ministers of 
the Crown. Let the right hon. Gentleman, 
on his own responsibility, tell us what he 
thinks is right, and embody it in the clauses 
of a Bill; then the House can accept or 
reject as it thinks proper. That is the 
constitutional mode of proceeding; but the 
tentative process of ascertaining what will 
pass the House, in order that he may bring 
in a safe Bill, will do no honour to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and if acquiesced in 
will do none to this House. 

Stk WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX- 
WELL said, he wished to take an early 
opportunity of expressing his disappoint- 
ment that the claim of Scotland to some 
increase of representation had not been 
acknowledged on this occasion as it had 
been in former Bills. It contained pros- 
perous towns and Universities larger than 
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| that of London, which were unrepresented, 
;and he would beg of those Members of 
| the Cabinet who represented Scotland to 


| impress the facts on their Colleagues, He 
_also gave notice that on Friday, on going 
into Committee of Supply, he would ask 
'a question on the subject, to which he 
| hoped the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
| celllor of the Exchequer would give an 
| answer which would not disappoint the 
just expectations of the people of Scot- 
land. 

Str GEORGE GREY: Before calling 
upon the House to resume the discussion 
of this question, I trust the Government 
will lay upon the table an amended copy 
of the Resolutions, showing those it is 
proposed to omit, the alterations it is pro- 
posed to make, and the order in which 
they will be taken. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman laid great stress on the boundary 
question ; but I believe a Resolution to be 
quite unnecessary. It is quite competent 
for the Government on its own responsi- 
bility to issue a Commission to revise 
boundaries. Of course, its Report will 
have to be confirmed by Act of Parliament 
before it can take effect. 1 would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether he is not departing from the in- 
variable practice in asking the House in 
Committee to address the Crown; and I 
would put it to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether an Address 
to the Crown for a Commission has ever 
been adopted except by both Houses. I 
would also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
will lay on the table the statistics on which 
he has made the calculations with regard 
to the number of voters who would be 
admitted into borough constituencies by 
the proposed franchise ? 

Mr. WARNER said, they were all 
anxious for a settlement of that question ; 
but it was obvious that such a result could 
not be obtained by such a proposal as that 
which had just been laid before them by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
suggested that it would be a better and 
simpler arrangement to keep the existing 
franchises as they were, and in addition 
introduce a measure of household suffrage 
in the boroughs, with the restriction, that 
no person who was excused from payment 
of taxes on the score of poverty, should be 
entitled to a vote. That seemed a fair 
way of dealing with the question ; it would 
disfranchise nobody, and would add greatly 
to the representation of the country. 
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Mr. Serseant GASELEE thought the 
mode of proceeding by way of Resolution 
was exceedingly objectionable, inasmuch 
as it would retard instead of advancing 
the question. There was scarcely one of 
the Resolutions for which he could vote. 
He hoped the Government would see that 
persistence in the course they had adopted 
would simply waste valuable time. The 
best plan would be to introduce a Bill at 
once. At the same time, so far as he had 
heard the provisions of the Government 
plan explained, it was the most ridiculous 
attempt to settle the question that he had 
ever heard propounded. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL—[Bu 41.] 
(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. Attorney General.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WALPOLE, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, its object was 
of some importance. As the law stood, 
when a criminal was found lunatic, either 
at the time of his arraignment or after the 
verdict of the jury, the Crown had power 
to deal with such lunatic; and, on a cri- 
minal lunatic being cured of his lunacy, 
the Crown had power to order his dis- 
charge ; but the Crown had no power to 
discharge a criminal lunatic, when quite 
recovered, unless he was set entirely free. 
The object of the present Bill was to 
enable the Crown, instead of entirely dis- 
charging such a person out of prison, to 
impose such conditions upon the release 
that the individual should be subject to a 
certain amount of surveillance, The Bill 
also provided that a criminal lunatic might 
be removed to a county asylum on the 
expiration of his sentence. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—{Bitz 18.) 
(Mr. Secretary Walpole, Lord John Manners, 
Sir Stafford Northcote.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he did not rise 
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to oppose going into Committee, but simply 
to state that, in the first place, five years, 
the limit of inquiry now proposed, would 
be insufficient; and, in the next place, 
that unless the principle of exemption 
from punishment was extended to the per- 
petrators themselves of the crimes the 
truth would not be come at. He was no 
apologist for a man who took the life of 
another, but in these cases the man to 
reach was the briber of the assassin. The 
limitation of the Bill to outrages com- 
mitted within the last ten years would 
prevent the investigation of matters about 
which valuable evidence might present 
itself. For instance, there had just ap- 
peared in the papers a case which had 
occurred in 1856, and of which a prisoner 
had just made a confession. The Com- 
missioners would be stopped from inquiring 
into that transaction. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Limits of Inquiry under 
Act.) 

Mr. NEATE thought that though the 
inquiry into the general effect of trades 
unions and that into the Sheffield out- 
rages were both to be made under the 
Royal Commission, a proper distinction 
should be drawn between the two branches 
of proceeding. He thought that the Com- 
mission should be remodelled, and that 
there should be a Special Commission to 
make the subordinate inquiry. He would 
move an Amendment that the names of the 
Commissioners to whom it is proposed to 
give Parliamentary powers should be in- 
serted in the Preamble. 

Mr. ROEBUCK reminded the hon. 
Member that this was not a Parliamentary 
Commission. It seemed to him that there 
was unnecessary confusion in the matter. 
A Commission had been appointed to in- 
quire into trades unions generally. Then, 
beyond this, there was the particularjcase 
of Sheffield. This Bill proposed not only 
that there should be a general Commission, 
but that the Commissioners should appoint 
independent persons to conduct the whole 
or any part of an inquiry under the powers 
of the Act. But nobody knew at present 
who were to be the three Commissioners, 
and the question was, whether these Spe- 
cial Examiners should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State or by the Commissioners, 

Mr. WALPOLE explained that the 
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object of having the Commission was to 
inquire into the subject of trades unions 
generally ; but, as incidental to that in- 
quiry, it would probably be necessary to 
inquire into certain acts of intimidation 
that might have been practised by these 
associations. The clause, however, did 
not refer to this latter subject, but was 
confined to inquiries into outrages in 
Sheffield. The masters and men at that 
place wished for inquiry to clear up the 
question whether the trades unions were or 
were not guilty of these outrages. If the 
Commissioners wished to make similar in- 
quiries elsewhere, they could only do so 
on having the sanction of the Home Secre- 
tary. Ifthe Amendment were agreed to, 
the Commissioners themselves in a body 
would have to go to Sheffield, which would 
considerably increase their labour; but as 
the Bill stood, one or more Commissioners 
might go to Sheflield, or they might ap- 
point an Examiner to go down and take 
the evidence. He would, however, con- 
sider whether he could not insert some 
words on the Report which would remove 
any ambiguity on the point. 

Mr. NEATE said, he would not press 
his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. GOSCHEN proposed the omission 
of the words, “‘or wrong,” on the ground 
of its indefiniteness. 

Mr. WATKIN said, one of the com- 
plaints at Sheffield was of men’s dinners 
being thrown into the fire. Now, acts of 
this kind did not amount to intimidation 
or outrage, but would come within the 
category of a wrong. 

Mr. POWELL said, that acts, which at 
first appeared mere wrobgs, might turn 
out on further inquiry to be gross intimi- 
dation. He objected to the powers of the 
Commission being narrowed by the omis- 
sion of the word “ wrong.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the Committee 
were bound to be most particular in the 
wording of the clauses, because the work- 
men were not represented in that House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought it desirable 
that the words should be retained on the 
ground that they embraced acts which 
could not be described as outrages or in- 
timidation. He should not like to have 
his dinner thrown into the fire, and if 
such a thing were done, he should be 
anxious to find out the author. More- 
over a workman often found it very hard 
to pay for his dinner. 


Mr. Walpole 
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Mr. WALPOLE said, one of the things 
most complained of by workmen at Shef- 
field was their wheelbarrows being stolen, 
and he doubted whether such annoyances 
could be better included than under the 
term ‘“‘ wrong.” In his opinion, the omis- 
sion of the words would operate to the dis- 
advantage of the workmen. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could see no 
objection to the word “wrong.’”’ It was 
reported that the masters combined in re- 
fusing to employ members .of trades 
unions. This was a great wrong, and 
perhaps it might be necessary to inquire 
into the conduct of both masters and 
workmen. 

Mr. SAMUELSON suggested that acts 
of the kind alluded to might form part of 
the general inquiry; but that the Shef- 
field investigation should be limited to 
more serious offences. 

Mr. FOSTER suggested that the words 
‘unlawful act ” would be better. 


After further discussion, Amendment 
withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER suggested that the 
power to extend the inquiry in exercise of 
the powers of this Act to any place but 
Sheffield should be omitted. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it would not be 
desirable to preclude the Commissioners 
from extending their inquiry into outrages 
similar to those at Sheffield committed at 
other places. One principal object of the 
Bill, however, was to inquire into the par- 
ticular outrages of Sheffield. He would 
frame an Amendment on the Report, which 
would, he thought, meet the objection. 
He now moved to substitute ‘‘ ten” years 
for ‘five’ as the limit of the inquiry of 
the Commissioners into cases of outrage. 

Mr. HADFIELD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the substitution of “ fifteen” for 
‘* five,” contending that the longer term 
was necessary to cover the inquiry. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought his 
hon. Friend’s object would be attained by 
leaving the limit as proposed, but insert- 
ing the words “ without the written sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State,” in the 
second section of the clause, which would 
enable the right hon. Gentleman to extend 
the inquiry over any period that might be 
necessary. 

Mr. WALPOLE believed, that the limit 
of ten years was sufficient, being anxious 
to confine the powers of the Commissioners 
to such a period as both workmen and 
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masters were inclined to agree upon, in- 
stead of pushing it back to a time regard- 
ing which differences might arise. 


Amendment (Mr. W. £. Forster) nega- 
tived ; Amendment to substitute “ten” 
for “five” agreed to; words ‘‘ with the 
written sanction of one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State ” inserted ; 
a further Amendment, to add the words 
“at the request of the Chairman of the 
Commission” (Mr. W. E. Forster) agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 3 and 4 agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Indemnity to Witnesses.) 


Mr. HADFIELD moved to omit from 
the clause the words in lines 32 to 38, 
which except from the indemnity the ac- 
tual perpetrators of the offence. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the actual perpe- 
trator of an outrage might be only a poor, 
ignorant, wretched creature, who was in- 
cited to do the deed by somebody else, 
who was the real criminal. Bearing that 
in mind, how would this clause, as it now 
stood, work? At Sheffield, a man’s house 


was blown up, and although a very large 
sum was offered, they could not discover 


the offender, because there was only one 
person who really was the criminal, and 
he would not give evidence against himself 
for any sum of money. The consequence 
would be that if they allowed the words 
excluding the perpetrator from the indem- 
nity to remain in the clause, neither the 
real perpetrator himself, nor the person 
who had incited him to the act, might be 
discovered. But he was informed, on very 
good authority, that if they pardoned the 
actual perpetrator of that crime, the latter 
would come forward and tell them who 
had instigated him to commit it. He 
therefore suggested that the clause should 
undergo amendment in this respect. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the question was 
as to whether they could permit a man 
voluntarily to announce himself as a cri- 
minal, and thereby exempt himself from 
punishment ? 

Mr. POWELL cited the general Act, 
relating to corrupt practices at elections, 
wherein it was provided that all persons 
giving evidence fully and truthfully were 
to be declared exempt from punishment 
on account of any acts which they might 
then admit. As exemption was given in 
this general Act from the consequences of 
confessed crimes, he thought a special Act 
of the nature of that before the Commit- 
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tee should surely contain a clause of ex- 
emption ; and he also thought that the 
exemption, if given, should cover all 
crimes confessed, whether great or small. 
Their object was, not so much to get at 
the actual perpetrators of past crimes, as to 
know how to prevent their recurrence in 
future. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, speaking as a 
resident magistrate of Yorkshire, objected 
to the proposed Amendment, on the ground 
that, as the police had not given up all 
hope of discovering the perpetrators of the 
Sheffield outrage, it was unwise to give 
them an opportunity of coming forward 
and saying, “I did this crime, and now 
you cannot punish me.” 

Mr. BARROW said, it was essential 
that the actual perpetrator should be in- 
demnified, if they wished to get at the 
real truth of the matter. The real perpe- 
trator of the offences committed at Shef- 
field was the briber rather than the actual 
offender. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought it very re- 
markable that those who desired, above all 
others, to punish the offender in a special 
case, were endeavouring to make the in- 
quiry totally inefficient. Without complete 
indemnification, the Bill would be totally 
useless, in his opinion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the police were on 
the track of some of the men who had 
perpetrated these outrages, and might dis- 
cover them; and therefore it would seri- 
ously interfere with the course of justice, 
if they allowed this Amendment to pass. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that his object 
was that no punishment at all should be 
adininistered. 

Mr. GOSCHEN remarked, that in that 
case the hon. Member desired to compound 
with justice, to let off criminals, in order 
to get evidence upon a political question. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was a manifest difference between 
an inquiry into the question of a crime 
with a view to punish the criminal, and 
an inquiry into the existence of a crime 
for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, 
its connection with certain economical 
principles. In the one case, it would be 
manifestly absurd to offer pardon to the 
criminal, if he would but confess ; in the 
other case, truth, and not punishment, was 
the object. Having carefully considered 
the question, it appeared to him that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) was right, and 
that the objection made to the course 
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which he suggested must be made subordi- 
nate to the important purpose of having 


the real facts of the case elicited for the | 


information of the Commission. 
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perpetrator of the outrage. It had since 
been represented to him, however, that if 
that were not done the inquiry would be 
so hampered that it would be impossible 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER was surprised | to arrive at the real state of things. He 
to find the Home Secretary, who was re- | had therefore come to the conclusion that 
sponsible for the peace of the country, | the best course to adopt was to support 


and also the Attorney General of England, | 
approving of an Amendment, the object | 
of which was to give a power to acquit 
the perpetrators of a crime who should 
come forward and make a clean breast of 
it, simply because they wanted to ascer- 
tain facts to guide them to legislation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the hon. Member’s argument would 
have some force if the inquiry was got up 
in order to screen criminals. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the House should 
consider what it was asked to do. Ex- 
aminers were to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners, and they were to have power 
to pardon murderers. That was the most 


extraordinary legislation he had ever heard 
of since he had had a seat in that House. 
Coronet WILSON-PATTEN contended 
that the real question was whether one 
criminal should be let off with a view to 
putting an end to a series of dreadful 


outrages. For his own part, he was of 
opinion that the object in view could be 
best secured by the adoption of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for the’ Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) was under a curious misap- 
prehension. He had stated that it was 
proposed to give power to the Examiner 
to let a criminal off. Nothing of the kind. 
The Act of Parliament said that if the 
man did so and so he should be pardoned, 
and not the Examiner. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES desired that 
there should be a full and searching in- 
quiry, and he was convinced that the 
result would be to show that several of 
the outrages had not been committed by 
trades unions or any person connected 
with them. He hoped the House would 
not agree to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the Se- 
eretary for the Home Department how it 
came to pass that he had changed his 
views on the question at issue since the 
drawing up of the Bill? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that when the 
proviso in question was inserted in the Bill 
he entertained grave doubts as to whether 
indemnity should be granted to the actual 
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the Amendment, believing that that course 
/would enable ‘the Commissioners more 
| readily to ascertain whether the charge 
brought against the trades unions was or 
was not true. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that the power 
of committing any man, if he declined to 
answer questions put to him, was objec- 
tionable. The Commissioners might ask 
a man who was concerned in the outrage 
if he had had a share in it, and if he 
declined to answer he would be commit- 
ted, while, if he did answer, he must of 
necessity criminate himself. The principle 
was contrary to the one always adopted, 
and had no precedent in the administra- 
tion of justice in this country. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought there were 
some Gentlemen who were strongly in- 
clined to support every proposition tending 
to render the measure abortive. If a man 
were asked whether he had blown up the 
house he would, if innocent, at once reply 
in the negative, while if he were guilty 
he could still tell the truth and claim to 
be indemnified. It was the man’s own 
fault if he refused to answer, and, as none 
but the guilty would make such a refusal, 
he could not see any force in the objection. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL also re- 
minded the House that inasmuch as the 
Act sought to gain an open confession, 
the perpetrator of the outrage could claim 
an indemnity on acknowledging his guilt. 
If a man, therefore, refused ,to answer the 
questions of the Commissioners, he fully 
merited his commitment. 

Amendment agreed to; first and second 
Provisoes struck out. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


In reply to Mr. Ayrton, 

Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL stated, 
that the persons committed to prison under 
the provisions of the Bill would not be 
committed for a longer time than until 
the end of the Commission. 


Preamble amended and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday. [Bill 58.] 
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IRELAND—THE LORD MAYOR’S 

BANQUET—CARDINAL CULLEN, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished, 
before the adjournment of the House, to 
refer to the statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that Dr. Wiseman 
had been examined before a Committee of 
the House in his capacity of Cardinal. It 
was not the fact that Dr. Wiseman had 
attended the Committee in the capacity 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) had referred to the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on Catholic 
Charities, and from these had found that 
the case was very different to what had 
been stated. It was quite true that Dr. 
Wiseman, when he became Cardinal, was 
summoned before the Committee, but he 
declined to appear. It was, however, 
eventually determined to summon him, 
and the result was embodied in the Mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of the Committee, 
of date the 30th of June, 1851, as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Motion made, and Question proposed (Mr. 


Anstey), that Dr. Wiseman be summoned to at- | 


tend and to be examined before this Committee.” 


“Amendment (Mr. Keogh), that the word ‘ Dr.’ | 
be omitted, in order to insert, instead thereof, the , 


word ‘Cardinal.’ Question put that the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Question. 
The Committee divided— 

« Ayes, 9.—Mr. Anstey, Mr. Heald, Sir R. IH. 
Inglis, Mr. Ilardeastle, Mr. Shafto Adair, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Drummond, Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Hutt. 

“ Noes, 1.—Mr, Keogh.” 


The Committee re-assembled on the 17th 
of July, 1851, and the Members present 
were— 

“Mr, Headlam, Lord John Manners, Mr. Shafto 
Adair, Sir R. H. Inglis, Lord Henry Vane, Mr. 
Anstey, Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Hutt; Mr. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam in the chair. The Right Rev. Nicholas 
Wiseman, D.D,, called in and examined.” 


lt would therefore be seen that no pre- 
cedent existed, as stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but, on the contrary, 
the Committee decided by 9 to 1 against 
allowing Dr. Wiseman to appear before 


them in his capacity of Cardinal. He 
was afterwards examined as the Right 
Rev. Dr. Wiseman, and was only recog- 
nised as a Bishop and Doctor of Divinity. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) hoped the House 
would excuse him for having made this 
statement. He had only done so because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had in- 
ferred that there was some precedent 
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which might sanction what was done the 
other day at the banquet given by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. The real facts, 
however, went to prove that the precedent 
of the House was exactly diverse to the 
proceedings at Dublin. 
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RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES ACT 
(1864) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuattey, Bill for the 
amendment of the Railway Construction Facili- 
ties Act, 1864, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Waauter and Mr. Wurre. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter 
before ‘Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Ssrect Commirree—On Opposed 
Private Bills, Committee of Selection ap- 
pointed, 

Pusuic Birts—Second Reading—Office of Judge 
in the Admiralty, Divorce, and Probate Courts 
(11). 

Committce—Public Schools (4-29). 

Third Reading —- British North America (9), 
and passed. 

Royal Assent—Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ire- 
land) Act Continuance [30 Vicf. c. 1). 


I1.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Tae LORD CHAMBERLAIN (the 
Earl of Braprorp) reported the Queen’s 
Answer to the Address of Friday last, as 
follows :— 

“I thank you sincerely for your loyal and duti- 
ful Address on the Birth of the Princess, My 
Granddaughter ;—and I derive great gratification 
from the renewed assurance of the interest you 
take in the domestic happiness of Myself and My 
Family.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 4.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH pre- 
sented a Petition of a Committee of in- 
habitants of Rugby and neighbourhood, 
interested in Rugby School. The Bill, he 
remarked, gave powers to the governing 
bodies and masters which might be exer- 
cised in such a way as to injure very ma- 
terially the privilege of persons entitled to 
send their sons free to the school. All 
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that the petitioners asked was that before 
such powers were exercised they should 
have an opportunity of communicating 
with the governing bodies on the subject. 
That, in his opinion, was not by any means 
an unreasonable request. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I apprehend 
that there is some little difference between 
giving notice to a public body, which has 
a special interest in the subject, and giving 
notice to the inhabitants generally. If 
my noble Friend will put the proposed 
Amendment in my hands, it shall be taken 
into consideration before the Report is 
brought up. I had hoped, however, that 


the Bill would go down to the other House 
in precisely the same form as was ap- 
proved by your Lordships last year. 


House in Committce; an Amendment 
made; the Report thereof to be received 
on Monday next, and Bill to be printed as 
amended (No. 29.) 


OFFICE OF JUDGE IN THE ADMIRALTY, 
DIVORCE, AND PROBATE COURTS 
BILL—(No. 11.)—( The Lord Chancellor.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in asking your Lordships to read this 
Bill a second time, I beg to express my opi- 
nion that it is one of considerable import- 
ance. By its title it is a Bill to provide for 
the execution of the office of Judge of the 
Admiralty, Divorce, and Probate Courts ; 
but it is virtually a proposal for a union 
of the three courts of Admiralty into one, 
preserving, at the same time, the separate 
power, jurisdiction, and authority of each. 
Such a proposal has already been in the 
contemplation of the Legislature. When 
the Probate Court was established in 1857 
provision was made in the Act that, on a 
vacancy occurring in the Admiralty Court, 
the Judge of the Probate Court should be- 
come Judge of the Admiralty Court also; 
and that on a vacancy occurring in the 
Probate Court, the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, with his consent, should become 
Judge of the Probate Court. In the same 
Session the Divorce Court was established, 
and the Judge of Probate was made Judge 
Ordinary of that Court. Of course, it was 
supposed that the business of the three 
courts would not be of such an amount as 
that it might not be disposed of by a single 
Judge ; but experience has shown the in- 
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crease of business to be such as renders it 
impossible that one or even two Judges 
can do the business of the three courts. 
I will call attention very briefly to the 
increase of business that has taken place 
in all of them. I will take first the Ad. 
miralty Court, which is presided over by 
an eminent person, of whom it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly, my right hon. 
and learned friend, Dr. Lushington. The 
business of that court has increased to a 
wonderful extent. In 1841 there were 
237 causes tried; in 1866 there were 657. 
Among those are many collision cases in- 
volving a considerable amount of property; 
in a recent case — that of the Amazon 
and the Osprey—the damage to the former 
was estimated at £60,000, and that of 
the latter at £20,000. It is to be ob- 
served, that witnesses are now examined 
in that court vivd voce, instead of by an 
Examiner, and the questions are frequently 
very complicated and embarrassing. While 
in 1841 the number of collision cases tried 
was forty-nine, in 1866 the number was 
264. The business of the Admiralty Court 
is of a most important description; and, 
though small salvage cases and cases of 
seamen’s wages have been withdrawn from 
the court, its jurisdiction has been ex- 
tended to the ownership of vessels, mort- 
gage claims, and damage to cargo; and I 
anticipate that in a short time the business 
will be still further increased. There is 
a Bill which I expect will be very shortly 
in your Lordships’ House, by which it is 
proposed to extend the ancient jurisdiction 
of the Court of Admiralty over insurances, 
freights, charterparties, general and par- 
ticular average, and other maritime mat- 
ters. As to maritime contracts, Justice 
Story, in the case of ‘‘De Lovis v. Boit,” 
observed— 

“The next inquiry is, what are properly to be 
deemed ‘maritime contracts?’ Llappily, in this 
particular there is little room for controversy. 
All civilians and jurists agree that in this appel- 
lation are included, among other things, charter- 
parties, affreightments, marine hypothecations, 
contracts for maritime service in the building, 
repairing, supplying, and navigating ships, con- 
tracts between part owners of ships, contracts 
and quasi-contracts respecting averages, contri- 
butions, and jettisons, and policies of insurance.” 


All this business, which is now in the 
Superior Courts, will be restored to the 
Court of Admiralty; and I am quite sure 
that, although these causes are at present 
satisfactorily disposed of under the exist- 
ing system, yet I believe that persons 
connected with maritime affairs would 
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prefer to have those important matters 
determined by a maritime court, rather 
than before juries consisting of per- 
sons who are not ordinarily conversant | 
with such questions. I think I have, 
shown your Lordships that the Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, from want of time, 
is not only incapable of undertaking the 
duties of another court, but that it is 
extremely probable he will be hardly | 
able to dispose of all the business of his | 
own court, and therefore the notion of | 
making him Judge of the Probate and 
Divorce Courts also, seems to me quite 
unreasonable. Turning to the Divorce 
Court, I may remark that at the time that 
court was established it was supposed that 
as regarded the number of cases, the first 
year or two would be exceptional, as it 
was probable that persons who could not 
afford the expenses attendant on an ap- 
plication to your Lordships’ House had 
waited to take their proceedings in the 
Divorce Court, knowing that its establish- 
ment was in contemplation. Unfortu- 
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nately, it has turned out not to be the 
case, for since the first year the business 
has increased very largely. In 1858 the 
number of petitions for alimony was 40; 


in 1865 the number was 86. In 1858 
there were 376 motions; in 1865 there 
were 708; in 1858 the summonses were 
163; in 1865 they were 726 ; in 1858 the 
causes were 58; in 1865 they were 256; 
in 1858 the judgments were 52 ; in 1865 





they were 260. Of course, most of those 
cases are of great importance and of great 
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Court may sit for each other, on no oc- 
easion that I am aware of has either 
of them done so, not being able from 
want of time. Another most important 
circumstance is this :—Formerly the Judge 
of the Admiralty Court and the Judge 
of the Prerogative Court—which may be 
said to correspond to the Court of Pro- 
bate—used to attend the sittings of the 
Privy Council, and it is very desirable 
that these civilians should be members 
of that tribunal, in which questions of 
maritime and civil law continually arise. 
During my time the occasions on which 
the Judges of the Admiralty, Probate, or 
Divorce Courts have been able to attend 
the Judicial Committee have been so rare 
as scarcely to be worth mentioning. I 
think, therefore, I have laid the founda- 
tion for the proposition that it is neces- 
sary that provision should be made for 
the execution of a portion of the dutics 
devolving upon these Judges in their se- 
veral Courts. What I propose is that a 
Court should be established consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges, each 
of whom shall have the same power in 
any of the three Courts as the Judges of 
these Courts now possess. By the Bill it 
is provided that in each of the Courts 
they shall be able to exercise all the 
powers and authorities belonging to the 
Judge of each; but the jurisdiction, 
authorities, and powers of the Courts 
are to be kept separate and distinct. In 
this way I propose to obtain a judicial 
power which can be concentrated and 





length; and it frequently happens that if| turned in any direction in which it is 
exceptional cases, such as declarations of | required. It frequently happens in the 
legitimacy which are tried by this Court, | Admiralty Court, for instance, that there 
arise, the business accumulates, and falls; is a necessity for the despatch of causes ; 
into arrear. Then as to the Probate Court, | the witnesses, being generally seamen, are 
in 1858 the number of causes was 380; in | of a migratory description; and it is fre- 
1866 it was 538. In the former ycar the | quently of the greatest possible importance 
number of trials was 27 ; in the latter 59. | to be able to examine them at once. Owing, 
Now, I think I have shown your Lordships however, to the state of the other busi- 
sufficient by these statistics to convince | ness of the Court, the Judge is constantly 
you that what was contemplated by the | prevented from entering upon these causes, 
Legislature in proposing that these three | and the evidence is obliged to be taken 
Courts should be under one head and one | before the Examiner. This is a most un- 
Judge, who would dispose of the business | satisfactory way of proceeding; because, 


of all, is utterly illusory, if I may use the 
expression, and that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to provide for the discharge of the 
business of the three Courts in a more effi- 
cient manner. One proof of the inability 
of each of the Judges of those Courts to do 
more than the duty of one of them, is, 
that though the Judge of the Probate 
Court and the Judge of the Admiralty 





upon paper, which is all that the Judge 
has before him, one witness looks as 
well as another. Under this Bill it is 
proposed that there may be two Courts 
of Admiralty, two Courts of Probate, or 
two Divorce Courts sitting at the same 
time, and thus the business of all these 
Courts will be disposed of with much 
greater despatch. The three Judges will 
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also constitute a Full Court of Divorce. 
Your Lordships are perhaps aware that in 
order to constitute a Full Court of Divorce 
at present it is necessary to borrow from 
the Common Law Courts two Judges, 
who, being called upon only occasionally 
to administer a kind of law to which 
they are unaccustomed, are perhaps led 
to yield their own opinion too much to 
that of the Judge Ordinary; and may not 
exercise their independent judgment to 
the extent it is desirable they should do:— 
so that, practically, it is an appeal from 
the Judge Ordinary to the Judge Ordinary 
himself. There will also be a Full Court 
for granting new trials. I have now ex- 
plained to your Lordships, sufficiently I 
think, the general objects of the Bill; 
it is probably unnecessary to enter into 
minute details, which can be better con- 
sidered in Committee. I know that my 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cran- 
worth) has turned his attention particu- 
larly to this subject, and I hope with some 
confidence that we may have his assistance 
and support. There is a further advantage 
which I propose to gain by the constitution 
of this new Court in the way thatI have 
described, and that is, that the Chief Judge 
will be released from time to time, and so 
enabled to attend the Judicial Committee, 
and thus add to the strength of that tri- 
bunal. My noble and learned Friend 
evidentiy considers this a point of some 
importance; because last Session he laid a 
Bill before the House for the object of 
adding strength to the Judicial Commit- 
tee. If the Bill should receive your 
Lordships’ sanction, I expect that I shall 
have the satisfaction of establishing a 
most high and important Court, governed 
by the principles of civil law, in which 
Court will be collected a body of advocates 
learned in that law. I need hardly say 
that if war should unhappily occur, the 
prize causes will be tried in the most 
solemn, and decided in the most satisfac- 
tory manner ; and even if questions of In- 
ternational Law should arise, provision 
may be made for having them determined 
in that Court. I perhaps may add a word 
regarding one of the clauses of the Bill 
relating to the Court of Arches. The 
Dean of Arches is a Judge of high autho- 
rity and dignity, appointed by my most 
rev. Friend the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Now, the Dean of Arches is in this ex- 
traordinary position: he is a Judge, as I 
have already said, of high dignity and 
great authority, but I believe his salary 
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hardly amounts to £40 a year. [The 
Archbishop of Canrersuny: Not £4.] 
Well, I will strike off the 0, and leave the 
salary at £4 a year. Of course, the most 
rev. Prelate finds it extremely difficult to 
appoint a Judge who has not some other 
means of supporting the dignity of his 
high office. Formerly, the course was to 
appoint the Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Latterly, the office has been held by my 
right hon. Friend, Dr. Lushington. Of 
course, one must make some provision for 
vacancies occurring in the office of Dean 
of Arches, and what I propose is that the 
most rev. Prelate should have the power 
of appointing one or more of the new 
Judges to this Court. I am certainly 
anxious for the success of this Bill. I 
believe it will be one of great utility, and 
that it will provide a well constituted tri- 
bunal for the administration cZ justice in 
the Courts of Admiralty, Probate, and 
Divorce, and I trust your Lordships will 
grant the measure a favourable considera- 
tion. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp CRANWORTH said, that he 
gave his cordial assent to the principle 
laid down by the noble and learned 
Lord, that the judicial power of the 
country should, if necessary, be strength- 
ened; and their Lordships, he thought, 
would be very reluctant at any time to 
be niggardly in affording sufficient judi- 
cial strength to all the important Courts 
of the country. During the short time 
last year that he had the honour of hold- 
ing the Great Seal he looked into the 
question, and found that if the time had 
not actually arrived, it was fast arriving, 
when some addition of strength must be 
made to almost all the Courts. But he was 
bound to say that the two Courts which 
seemed to him least to require such an 
addition were these very Courts of Pro- 
bate and Divorce and of the Admiralty, 
and nothing which he had heard from his 
noble and learned Friend had convinced 
him that his opinions on the subject were 
erroneous. His noble and learned Friend 
had referred to the figures supplied by the 
gentleman who held the office of Registrar 
of the Admiralty Court—and of his fitness 
inevery way to discharge the duties of that 
office no one could entertain a doubt— 
and those figures certainly showed a great 
increase of business. Returns, however, 
merely stating the number of causes heard 
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constituted a most fallacious test, unless 
they knew what the nature of those causes 
was—and no difference was shown between 
those which were important and those 
which were unimportant. The number of 
days during which the Court was occupied 
formed a more reliable indication of the 
business done ; and from this point of view 
also a great increase had taken place ; for 
whereas in 1841 the sittings of the Court 
of Admiralty had been held only on thirty- 
eight days, in 1866 they covered 147 
days, which, at the rate of six days in the 
week, would be between twenty-four and 
twenty-five weeks. In the previous year, 
however, the sittings had only been ninety- 
nine; and one great cause of the increase 
in the year 1866 was the Banda and 
Kirwee Booty case, which by itself occu- 
pied the time of the learned Judge for 
above a month. Deducting those sit- 
tings from 147, the number would be 
reduced to about 125 ; and taking an ave- 
rage of five years, as it was right to do, 
the sittings of the Court would be only 
111 days, or about eighteen weeks and 
a half during the year. He did not 
think those figures represented such an 
amount of labour as to call for the assist- 
ance of a second Judge. The Returns 
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diction of the Admiralty Court; and if that 
Bill passed a good case might be made out 
for the appointment of the new Judges. 
If, indeed, that Bill had passed the House 
of Commons and was before their Lord- 
|ships, it might be that no objection 
could be raised to the noble and learned 
| Lord’s Bill. He would therefore recom- 
mend their Lordships to give the Bill a 
second reading, and postpone its further 
consideration until the Bill now in the 
House of Commons, referring to the Admi- 
ralty Court, had been disposed of by that 
House, and that then the two measures 
should proceed together. He did not ob- 
ject to the appointment of new Judges, 
if a necessity for them should be shown, 
and concurred in the proposal to put 
them on the same footing as other Judges 
as regards salary ; but he contended that 
it was contrary to every principle of legis- 
{tion to recommend a great increase of 
|salary, and the constitution of a great 
Court before they were sure the business 
of the Court would increase to an extent 
| justifying such a course. A precedent for 
carrying out his proposal for postponement 
was to be found in the conduct of their 
| Lordships with reference to the Bank- 





ruptcy Bill introduced by Lord Westbury ; 





with regard to the other Courts did not | they declined to create one of the Judge- 
afford the means of calculating the number | ships he recommended, on the ground that 
of days which they had sat, but only the | it was not clear he would have suffi- 
number of causes heard. He admitted that | cient work to occupy his time. As to the 
it would be of great advantage if some | introduction of a body of advocates learned 
high judicial functionary were appointed, ‘ in the civil law, he thought his noble and 


whose duty it wotld be to attend the 
sittings of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council; but he confessed he did 
not see any great reason for the appoint- 
ment of additional Judges to the Courts 
referred to; and he did not think his 
noble and learned Friend had made out a 
ease for any increase of the judicial 
staff in the direction referred to. He 
was not one of those who thought the 
House of Commons wanting in liberality 
in providing salaries for new Judges when 
a good case for appointin,; them was made 
out; but he calculated that the Bill under 
consideration would involve an expenditure 
of £17,500 a year, and that, he thought, 
the House of Commons should not be asked 
to provide, unless it could be well assured 
that the business of the Court would in- 
crease to an extent justifying such an ex- 
penditure. It was true that his noble 
and learned Friend had spoken of a Bill 
now pending in the House of Commons 
which proposed largely to extend the juris- 


| learned Friend rather sanguine, because 


'the greater part of the business of the 
| Court would be ordinary common and 
| statute law. He quite approved, how- 
ever, of the principle contained in the 
Bill, which proposed to bring into one 
Court the consideration of various descrip- 
tions of law; for he believed with Jeremy 
Bentham that every Court ought to ad- 
minister all law. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that the business of the three Courts 
combined would be sufficient to occupy the 
whole time of the Judges. If those 
Courts were not fully occupied now, how 
was it that the Judges did not give their 
attendance at the Judicial Committee, 
where they were seldom seen, although 
they were qualified to sit there. The 
answer was that they would be glad to 
give their assistance if they had any spare 
time. His only desire was to see a good 
and useful Bill passed—one which would 
answer all the purposes intended—and he 
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had no desire to press the measure on the } referred to in a published letter by so con. 
House without sufficient information. He | clusive an authority as the Under Secre- 
had not the slightest objection to act on the | tary of the Colonies. A series of events 
suggestion of his noble and learned Friend, | has taken place in Nova Scotia on the 
and would accordingly, after the second ; franchise. The old 40s. freehold having 
reading, consent to the postponement of | been deserted as a basis, innovations were 
the Committee. oe A ype bee on 7 universal suffrage. 
: _ Ld niversal suffrage called into existence 
, _— agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- | 4, assembly by which the resolution to 
gry: empower delegates was carried. It in- 
volved so much corruption as to lead to 
BRITISH NORTI AMERICA BILL. | its repeal. The next General Election 
( The Earl of Carnarvon.) will be held in May, under the amended 
(xo. 9.) THIRD READING. system which experience has prompted. 
F . : ,q.| Lhe question is not, should a great inter- 
“a cee fF he Bay Be Ge Tee Soe colonial scheme affecting Nova Scotia be 
g . 
: referred from the Assembly to the people; 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 3*.” | but should it be determined by a body 
—(Zhe Earl of Carnarvon.) whose foundation is condemned when the 
Lorn CAMPBELL: My Lords, the | delay of weeks might ascertain the judg- 
notice I have given will at once convey to| ment of a body whose founuation is un- 
your Lordships the intention to raise the | questioned. 
only question on the Bill which can divide! My Lords, the authority of Mr. Pitt has 
opinion—namely, whether it ought to stand | been advanced to show that Parliaments 
over the Nova Scotia General Election, as | may join kingdoms without consulting the 
a large body of petitioners desire, or be | electors. On a point so abstract, Mr. Pitt 
hurried through the Legislature. was not unnaturally led to favour the 
My Lords, the noble Earl the Secretary | solution by which his policy was vindi- 
of State, together with his Colleagues, no | cated. Locke, in an essay, has maintained 
doubt deserves praise for having intro-| the opposite opinion. But, granting the 
duced the measure first into this House, as | doctrine of Mr. Pitt to have been sound, 
such a course was likely to advance its| and that of Locke to be mistaken, Mr. 
dignity and credit. But would that dig-| Pitt never ventured to maintain that an 
nity and credit be maintained if no debate | Assembly, whose essential principle had 
was tolerated on a subject which involves | been recently discarded, ought to be per- 
the fate of interests not to be surpassed, } mitted to cast into new and foreign com- 
and territories hardly to be calculated; | binations of existence the society it governs 
above all, if silence was imposed, and | with a contested right and an invalidated 
unanimity exacted, on topics which be-| efficacy. Neither philosophers or states- 
yond our walls are variously agitated?) men as yet have countenanced the prin- 
On Tuesday the whole evening was con-/} ciple. The power by which the Resolution 
sumed by speeches from official men in| was adopted is not the power to which 
favour of the measure. On Friday the} Nova Scotia wishes to confide its destiny 
Committee came on at an hour which! and government. Are they not entitled, 
made discussion quite out of the question, |on a matter which affects name, dignity, 
The same thing occurred last night. By existence, commerce, and defence, to appeal 
interposing now, I take the latest moment | from a system their intelligence rejects to 
to advert to views which should have had a system their intelligence has chosen? 
a more effective organ ; but which, if they ; But, my Lords, beyond this, the facts are 
were not adduced at all, the injurious | not such as to imply, even on the part of 
conclusion might perhaps be drawn, that} the Assembly whose verdict would be so 
great measures ought not, until they have | far from unimpeachable, a clear decision 
passed the other House, to be submitted | for incorporating Nova Scotia in the project 
to your Lordships. }now before us. The Bill is founded, I 
My Lords, the Nova Scotian claim, en- , believe, on what is termed the Quebec 
dorsed by 30,000 persons, is founded | scheme of 1864. When the Resolution, 
mainly on a circumstance which has not| which alone engages the Nova Scotian Par- 
yet been even hinted to your Lordships. | liament, was in debate, its whole tenor, 
And yet it is not doubtful or unknown, | as our papers show, were against that pro- 
since, in the course of the vacation, it was| ject. The Leader of the Government was 


The Lord Chancellor 
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understood distinctly to renounce it. Our 
lights, indeed, may be imperfect upon this 
part of the subject, and I will not dwell 
upon it. But one thing is clear, the pre- 
amble of the Resolution comes before us 
in full and perfect authenticity. The 
preamble lays down the expediency of 
confederating British North America. But 
the decision of Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Newfoundland, have been fatal to that 
object. It is one line of conduct for Nova 
Scotia to become combined with British 
North America, and another line of con- 
duct for Nova Scotia to become isolated, 
or, at least, divided from the maritime de- 
pendencies. The conference at Quebec, in 
1864, grew out of a conference at Charlotte 
Town, in Prince Edward’s Island, of which 
the purpose was to combine the latter 
colony with Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. The original impressions from which 
the Resolution gradually sprung, would 
therefore now appear to militate against 
it. The whole history of the movement 
to unite the maritime dependencies, affords 
a fair presumption that Nova Scotia would 
not willingly, or without long deliberation 
and much division, separate her fate from 
that of the communities to which she had 
been so long and uniformly gravitating. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised at the ap- 
peal which has been made, or the petitions 
which support it. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Normanby), who has 
lately governed Nova Scotia, in an in- 
teresting speech, and in a warrantable 
manner, has endeavoured to throw doubt 
on the reality and power of the movement 
he referred to. He attributes 30,000 
signatures to the machinery and eloquence 
exerted to obtain them rather than to any 
genuine conviction in the body of the 
people. Remarks, such as the noble Mar- 
quess made, might bear on any agitation 
at any time, in any country, and they have 
too large a sweep to be conclusive for their 
object. On what refers to Nova Scotian 
opinion, it would be presumptuous in me 
to controvert the noble Marquess. But 
the task has been already done by one more 
qualified to meet him. If the noble Mar- 
quess is disposed to reduce the agitation 
to a shadow, the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State enhances its importance. The 
noble Earl insisted that, if the limited 
delay in question was conceded, the whole 
scheme would be defeated. My Lords, 
by whom and what would it be in such a 
case defeated? It would not be by Canada, 
or by New Brunswick, to whom no refer- 
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ence is called for, and whose opinion 
is pronounced, but by the Nova Scotian 
movement, numbers and convictions of 
which the noble Marquess questions the 
existence. My Lords, I cannot but think 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State has 
been too prodigal in his admission. Look- 
ing to the evidence before us, I cannot 
take advantage—at least not to the full 
extent—of what he liberally offers. The 
appeal to the legitimate constituency might 
evidently bar the accession of Nova Scotia 
to the project; but wishing to avoid ex- 
aggeration—even when an adversary on 
the immediate question sanctions and in- 
vites it—I cannot go so far as to maintain 
it would inevitably do so. I will not lay 
down, what the noble Earl in substance 
has advanced, that the General Eleci on 
which he fears would be quite certain to 
restrict Confederation to New Brunswick 
and to Canada. I do submit that we are 
bound in justice to appeal to it unless 
some Imperial necessity forbids us so to 
do. My Lords, if that necessity existed, 
we all know that it would have its origin 
in Canada. We know, also, that the 
noble Viscount (Lord Monck), who has 
just crossed the wintry Atlantic to en- 
lighten the House upon the Bill before us, 
would never have omitted to explain it in 
his speech on Tuesday last. He did not 
point to such an exigency, either as re- 
gards the vulnerable frontier or the party 
complications of the colony he governs. 
Men of Parliamentary ability may some- 
times lose command over a portion of their 
argument; but this essential link would 
never have escaped him. The noble Vis- 
count did, indeed, remark that one central 
Legislature was better framed than four or 
five dispersed assemblies for the purpose 
of defence; but he certainly did not sug- 
gest that such a central body might con- 
trol the operations of an army; and if he 
did, would scarcely recommend it to our 
confidence. The only military writers 
who have gone into the question of how far 
Confederation would increase the strength 
of British North America are two officers 
of artillery named Weber and Bolton, sta- 
tioned in the garrison of Halifax, as well- 
informed as they had every reason to be 
impartial on the subject. The conclusion 
they support with masterly acuteness is 
that no further power of defence would 
accrue to these dependencies from a project 
which neither adds to population, or re- 
venue, or to strongholds, which does not 
multiply armed men or bring new mili- 
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tary genius into action, or mass together 


troops which would be otherwise divided. | 
No exigency, therefore, to which this) 


measure would respond is stated to exist 
as a reason for anticipating the Nova 
Scotian General Election. My Lords, 
if no exigency is in the way of an appeal 
to it, can it be said that no policy imposes 
and requires it? My Lords, unless I 
thought it did so I should not have come 
down to this House to-night, and still less 
have ventured to address it. The real issue 
—looking to Imperial security — which 
facts bring before us, has not been 
yet suggested to your Lordships. It is 
not whether British North America ought 
to be combined, but whether of the two 
combinations which will come into exist- 
ence, the Canadian and the maritime, 
Nova Scotia ought to be attached to the 
latter or the former. My Lords, we must 
depart from general ideas, and weigh the 
very situation which presents itself before 
us. Prince Edward’s Island and New- 
foundland have declined to join the Con- 
federacy. If they eventually resolve on 


joining it Nova Scotia is nearly certain to 
share their resolution, and the question is 
disposed of. 


To hurry Nova Scotia in 
that direction is superfluous. But if 
Prince Edward’s Island and Newfound- 
land persist in keeping out of the Cana- 
dian or Continental system which invites 


them, the issue plainly is, with which of ! 


the two divisions ought Nova Scotia, for 
Imperial advantages and objects, to be 
blended. And that question can only be 
determined by referring to another — 
namely, whether or not, looking to the 
future, the retention of Nova Scotia may 
be important to the Empire. My Lords, 
that question opens large considerations, 
which I have no desire to approach, be- 
cause it is enough to show the point to be 
a doubtful one in order to arrive at the 
conclusion that Nova Scotia ought not to 
be violently urged, against intelligible 
claims, into the Canadian system of the 
two which British North America exhibits. 

Arguments may be used to show that 
Nova Scotia ought to be eventually aban- 
doned, and arguments to show it ought to 
be eventually retained. On the one hand, 
it might divert a portion of our naval 
force from objects more important. It 
must, like Aden, Malta, Gibraltar, aug- 
ment the national expenditure. On the 
other hand, in wars with France and the 
United States it has been found essential 
as a basis. Its geographical position ren- 

Lord Campbell 
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ders it defensible. Bermuda, wanting 
coal, could never possibly replace it. If 
these considerations are only difficult to 
balance, if no maturity of judgment on 
them has been reached, they would suffice 
to prove that no step is wise which tends 
to pre-determine the detachment of Nova 
Scotia from our colonies. But how would 
this step do so? My Lords, it will not 
be denied that when Nova Scotia is at- 
tached to the system which the Bill creates 
it will most likely share its destiny and 
movement. It would scarcely be possible 
to break the artificial unity we now pro- 
pose to organize. Is that unity itself 
without a germ of separation from the 
Empire? Is not a centrifugal direction, 
if not a centrifugal velocity, imparted to 
it? My Lords, I am led to think there 
is, without at all impugning it as regards 
Canada and New Brunswick, from a few 
circumstances which cannot fail to strike 
us. The new system will have a magnitude 
not much in harmony with the character 
of a dependency. Its type—that of fede- 
ration—will be one under which depen- 
dencies have not as yet, I think, in any 
age been governed. But the language of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State is 
still a graver omen of the future. The 
noble Earl has spoken of a new Power 
qualified to exist by the United States in 
dignified equality. But to let your Lord- 
ships see more fully the grandeur of the 
national conception he has formed, he 
added that Russia would hardly stand in 
a higher order of communities. I neither 
blame the calculation or repudiate the 
policy; but I submit to this House that, 
until we are prepared to surrender Nova 
Scotia, with the harbour, the garrison, and 
depot it affords, it ought not to be abruptly 
and harshly plunged into a system over 
the destiny of which so little practical 
control appears to be anticipated by its 
founders. My Lords, I am perhaps ex- 
posed to the remark that Nova Scotia 
ought not to be incorporated in the 
scheme, if my view is just, whatever be 
the verdict of the General Election, But 
on questions of this kind it is allowed that 
colonial wishes and Imperial advantages 
should weigh together on our policy. Re- 
proach will scarcely fall on individuals 
because they ask for less than argument 
would warrant. It would rather descend 
on Governments who resist a limited de- 
mand when policy would vindicate a more 
unqualified concession. A more unhappy 
moment could not be selected for sending 
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the Bill to the other House of Parliament, | the ‘noble Lord opposite, more especially 
unless the avowed object is to bar delibe-|as the larger proportion of the topics [ 
ration and make a chorus to repeat the | dealt with on that occasion are identical 
statement of a Minister, or tribunal to{ with those brought forward by the noble 
register the edicts of his office. Distracted | Lord this evening. It is right for me to 
by a prospect which affects its own exist- | say at once that it is utterly impossible for 
ence, the House of Commons cannot give | me to agree to the Motion of the noble Lord 
its mind to British North America. I | for two or three reasons, which, I think, 
well know that the noble Earl the Secre- the House will at once admit to be conclu- 
tary of State will be deaf to this con-| sive. In the first place, the delegates who 


sideration. He has now embarked on a/ are at present in England, to the number 


career of irresistible velocity — 


“ Fertur equis auriga neque audit currus 
habenas.” 


of fourteen or sixteen, are gentlemen ac- 
credited by their own local authorities— 
| they are the heads of opposite parties, or 


But I do venture, in no factious spirit and | are the chiefs of important departments ; 
for no factious end, to appeal a single they have been detained long in England 
moment to his Colleagues, and to ask them awaiting the negotiation and passing of 
whether I have at all misstated the | this measure, at great personal inconve- 
events as regards the Nova Scotian fran- | nience to themselves, and, I must also 


chise. Is the principle unsound that 
when the basis of a Parliament is seriously 
changed the amended system should de- 
termine questions vital to the people? 
Are we prepared, on military grounds, to 
part with Nova Scotia? Has the Bill, as 
it now stands, no tendency to separate it ? 
Is it, therefore, a judicious course to repel 
the constitutional, the legitimate, and 
moderate demand that the verdict of the 
General Election in Nova Scotia should be 
listened to? When ought justice to con- 
trol and generosity to influence if not 
when interest is dark and policy uncer- 
tain? When ought a scrupulous, a liberal 
and high-minded path to be adopted by a 
State if not when every other path is full 
of insecurity? The colonial measures of 
the Government will be scrutinized with 
more than ordinary rigour. The course of 
hurrying this Bill with unexampled haste 
through both the Houses, in order to de- 


say, to the great public inconvenience of 
their respective localities. I therefore 
greatly object to Parliament now, without 
any real and valid reason—and I can 
hardly admit that any such reason has 
| been urged this evening—detaining these 
| gentlemen for a fortnight or a month 
longer. And then as to the question of 
these 30,000 petitioners. We have never 
had any explanation as to who these peti- 
tioners really are. I believe the popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia is upwards of 250,000. 
Now, I am willing to take it as a fact, on 
the word of the noble Lord, that 30,000 
of these are petitioners against this mea- 
sure, but I must say that the evidence of 
that fact is wholly wanting. I understand 
that a petition has been presented in 
‘‘another place ;”” but no petition whatever 
| against this measure has been presented 
to your Lordships; and this House, there- 
fore, is in no way cognizant of this peti- 





feat a claim which cannot be refuted, and | tion. There are, indeed, various petitions 
to accelerate a loss which ought, at least, |in the blue book, which I laid upon the 
to be delayed, will never gain the appro. | table of the House some time ago; but I 
bation of posterity, even if in the dis- | found, as I stated when this Bill was read 
tracted and heated times in which we live | @ second time, that all those petitions, one 
it should by any chance escape the censure only excepted, were signed by the chair- 
of the public. The noble Lord moved | men of the meetings, no statement being 


that the Bill be read a third time that day made either as to the number or the cha- 
month, — of the petitioners on whose behalf 





they were signed. Then the noble Lord 
| has founded an argument on the circum- 
| stances of some recent alterations in the 
| franchises of Nova Scotia; but really, if 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Con- | this House is to go into all the intricacies 
sidering how fully I trespassed on the pa- | and details of colonial government there 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (‘ this Day Month.”’) 
—(Lord Campbell.) 


tience of the House some days ago in| can be no end to the matter. Such a 
respect to this subject, I do not think it | course would have the effect of raising 
will be necessary for me to go into all the | questions on every clause of the Bill. The 
arguments and precedents referred to by | House has simply to ascertain who are the 
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constituted authorities of Nova Scotia, 
whom we are bound to listen to, and 
whose opinion we are bound to accept. 
Now, what have they said? In 1861 the 
then Parliament of Nova Scotia passed a 
Resolution in favour of Confederation in 
general terms. In 1863 that Parliament 
was dissolved, and a fresh Parliament was 
elected, and is in existence at the pre- 
sent moment. Well, it was only in June 
last that that Parliament came to a distinct 
Resolution in favour of Confederation — a 
Resolution as distinct as words could 
express it. That Resolution empowered 
certain gentlemen to proceed on their be- 
half to England to negotiate with Her 
Majesty’s Government the terms of a mca- 
sure to carry that vote into effect. These 
accredited envoys were accordingly sent, 
and the terms have been negotiated and 
embodied in this Bill. It appears to me 
that it is not competent for us to look 
behind that vote of the Nova Scotian Par- 
liament, and to inquire what other parties 
may be in the colony, and under what 
circumstances the colonial local authorities 
and Legislature were elected. If respon- 
sible government means anything it means 
this—that you not only give to a colony 
free institutions, and enable the inhabit- 


ants to elect their own Parliament, but | 
think it would be essential to refer to 


you also undertake, in matters of colonial 
policy, to deal only with that colony 
through the legally constituted authori- 
ties. Any other view of the case would 
lead us to endless difficulty. The fact is 
that in all cases like the present there 
must be a certain amount of opposition. 
The measure might be the most perfect 
that could possibly be framed; but, look- 
ing to the state of colonial society, there 
must be inevitably a certain number of 
dissentients. The noble Lord opposite 
says, ‘‘ Delay this measure for another 
month in order to give time to the Nova 
Scotian Parliament to expire by the natu- 
ral efflux of time, and see what the opinion 
of a fresh Parliament will be.” 
I mistake not, the Nova Scotian Parlia- 
ment expires in June, and the Canadian 
Parliament in July. Therefore, if you 
postpone this measure to June, you must 
also, in common fairness, again postpone 
it till after July, in order to give the 
Canadian Parliament an opportunity to 
express their opinion also. If this were 


Now, if} 
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brought about only at the sacrifice of great 
personal and local interests; and when I 
reflect how great that sacrifice has been, I 
feel quite astonished at the result which 
has been attained. A great responsibility 
would rest on Parliament in this country 
if they deliberately invited opposition to 
the measure by remitting the subject again 
to the colony, and stirring up every dis- 
sentient person to come forward and agi- 
tate the question. Ido not say that this 
measure is a perfect one, for it is impos- 
sible that it could be. There are defects 
in it, no doubt; but, at the same time, the 
enormous advantages of the measure so 
completely outweigh its imperfections that 
I have no hesitation whatever in pressing 
it upon Parliament, and in urging that it 
may be speedily passed into a law. For 


| these reasons I do not feel it my duty to 


accede in any way to the request of the 
noble Lord opposite. The Bill passed 
through the second reading in this House 
without any substantial objection being 
made to it, and I trust it will also be 
allowed to pass through the other House 
of Parliament. 

Lorv CAMPBELL said, in explanation, 
that he had never advocated a further 
reference to the Assemblies of Canada or 
of New Brunswick. He did not even 


that of Nova Scotia, which would soon be 
ealled into existence. The language and 
the indications of the General Election 
might alone suffice to point out whether 
Nova Scotia should be incorporated in the 
scheme, or left in the position of Prince 
Edward’s Island and Newfoundland. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn : Then the original Motion was 
agreed to: Bill read 3* accordingly: 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1867. 


done I would ask the House at what time | MINUTES.]—Sexecr Commirree — On Army 


(India and the Colonies) appointed. 


it is likely that the measure would return | pyyii¢ Brus—- Ordered Attorneys, é&c., Cer- 


to us, and in what shape it would return? 
The truth is that this measure has been 


The Earl of Carnarvon 


| 
} 


tificate Duty; Ilypothee Abolition (Scot- 


land); Metropolitan Improvements,* 
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First Reading—British North America * [52]; 
Attorneys, d&c., Certificate Duty [53]; Hy- 
pothee Abolition (Scotland) * [54]; Metropo- 
litan Improvements * [55]; Thames Embank- 
mentand Metropolis Improvement Loans* [56]; 
Railway Construction Facilities Act (1864) 
Amendment * [57]. 

Committee—Trades Unions Bill * [58]. 


Parliamentary 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said: Mr. Speaker—I think it 
would be convenient to the House that I 
should take the earliest opportunity with 
respect to the subject of discussion yester- 
day of stating the course which the 
Government proposes to pursue with regard 
to that matter. The great object we had 
in view in bringing forward the Resolutions 
whieh were the subject of yesterday’s dis- 
cussion was really to secure for the propo- 
sitions, which we hoped in a legislative 
form to introduce to the House, a fair and 
candid consideration. Now, it is impossible 
to conceal from myself, from the many 
observations that have been made by Gen- 
tlemen of authority in this House, and 


particularly the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, that there is, if not a formal, yet, I 
would venture to say, a moral understand- 
ing and engagement that any Bill which 
the Government may bring forward on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform shall re- 


ceive a fair and candid hearing. Indeed, 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
the other night, immediately followed by 
the right hon, Gentleman, seemed to enter 
into an engagement that the second read- 
ing of the Bill would meet with no diffi- 
culty. [Mfurmurs, and “ Hear, hear!’’}] I 
do not wish to put a severe interpretation 
upon anything which has been said by 
Gentlemen in the course of our debates ; 
but, from the spirit of courtesy that has 
been exhibited by the House, I think it 
right to take the earliest opportunity of 
saying that Her Majesty’s Government, 
considering all that occurred in the House 
yesterday, and with a feeling on their 
part still that their mode of procedure 
would be extremely advantageous for the 
advancement of the question, and every 
day more and more convinces them of the 
propriety of the course they took. I say 
Hier Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that they should best promote the course 
of public business and their own object in 
dealing with this question in not asking 
the House to proceed any further with the 
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consideration of those Resolutions, but to 
allow me, on the earliest practical oppor- 
tunity, to introduce a Bill. [An hon. 
MemBer: When?] Of course, it is 
impossible exactly to fix a day. [** Oh, 
oh!’’] The Reform Bill is not like a 
Road Bill. Considerable preparation will 
be necessary; but I should really think 
that probably in a week’s time—[*‘ Oh! ”’ 
and ** Hear, hear!’’] I will not make a 
formal engagement, but my own opinion 
is that on Thursday week at furthest I 
shall have the honour, with your permis- 
sion, of introducing a Reform Bill to this 
House. [For the Resolutions see Contents 
February 11 and Appendiz. | 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman having referred to me upon a 
matter that is of considerable difficulty and 
importance, I find it necessary to follow 
the statement he has made, out of the usual 
order of business, although I do not say 
out of the discretion which he may be en- 
titled to use under the circumstances—I 
find it necessary to follow that statement 
by a very few words, and lest any diffi- 
culty may arise on the question of Order, 
I think this is an occasion on account of 
the public interest attaching to the ques- 
tion on which I may properly conclude 
with a formal Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made known to the House the in- 
tentions of the Government, I cannot avoid 
saying that great trouble would have been 
saved if he had announced that intention 
at the time when the whole reasons for the 
course, which he is now prepared to take, 
were placed in his possession by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) and by others who followed 
on that occasion. I am bound also to 
state to the right hon. Gentleman what, 
perhaps, he is not aware of, that, some 
minutes before the announcement he made 
to the House, I had myself placed in the 
hands of the Clerk a Motion to this effect, 
as an Amendment to the Motion that you, 
Sir, do leave the Chair on Thursday next 
in order to go into Committee— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government, having in- 
formed the House of the principal provisions of 
the Bill which they propose to introduce for an 
Amendment of the Representation of the People 
in Parliament, it is the opinion of the House that, 
under present circumstances, a discussion of the 
Resolutions now before it must tend to delay the 
practical consideration of the question, and that 
it will be for the public advantage that the plan 
of Her Majesty’s Government should be submitted 
to the House in a definite form.” 


That Motion does not go so far as the 
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right hon. Gentleman has gone ; because, if 
carried, it would have left it open to Her 
Majesty’s Government to take their choice 
between the re-construction of their Reso- 
lutions and the introduction of a Bill. But 
I do not hesitate to express my opinion 
that the course which the right hon, 
Gentleman has now announced, of the 
immediate introduction of a Bill, is the 
course most advantageous to the interests 
of the subject. Further, I will venture 
to say with reference to a momentary ex- 
pression of impatience when the right hon. 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the necessary 
delay, that the delay, whatever it may be, 
is a delay necessarily inherent in the mode 
of proceeding which has been adopted, and 
therefore is a delay for which the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot be liable to any 
blame on the present occasion. It is neces- 
sary that a certain time should be expended 
in the consideration of the details of the 
Bill, and the right hon. Gentleman will, 
I am sure, take care that such time shall 
not extend beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary. I wish to cause no misapprehension 
to the right hon. Gentleman or anybody 
else with reference to the other important 
topic to which he adverted when he said 
that he had obtained from my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets and 
myself something like an engagement that 
no opposition would be offered to the 
second reading of a Bill if introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. With respect 
to that point, I must say that anything 
which tends to compromise or limit the 
diseretion of Members of Parliament in 
any matter of proceeding is too important 
to be left a subject of misconception of 
any kind. I will therefore recall to the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman exactly 
what took place. The question raised in 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, and in the remarks 
which I ventured to make, was not the 
question of opposition to the second read- 
ing of any Bill introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’sGovernment in the usual and ordinary 
manner ; but it was a question whether a 
particular point in some portion of that 
Bill was to be selected and embodied in a 
Motion, and then made the means and oc- 
casion of opposition to the second reading 
of the Bill. That was the immediate 
question in discussion, and I am desirous 
of not being misunderstood. I state this 
in vindication of my own liberty of action, 
and that of every Gentleman on this side 
of the House who could be presumed, in 


Mr, Gladstone 


Parliamentary 
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the slightest degree, to be interested or 
concerned in any remarks that might have 
fallen from the hon. Member free the Tower 
Hamlets and myself. It is our duty to 
preserve our discretion free and unfettered 
as to the Bill of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when presented to us—inasmuch as 
it must necessarily come before us in a 
form far more developed than it could pos- 
sibly have been in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It will be our duty, as 
Members of Parliament, in a matter of so 
much importance, deliberately and ad- 
visedly to make up our minds whether we 
can consent to the second reading of the 
Bill or not. Thus far, however, I will go. 
I will express a confident hope, and fur- 
ther, a very earnest and sincere desire, 
that we may find that Bill to be such that 
we cannot only assent to it, but even pro- 
mote and expedite its passage through its 
earlier stages, so that if it be conducive to 
the public interest, we may join issue with 
Her Majesty’s Government on those sub- 
jects, be they many or few—and that isa 
point upon which at the present moment 
I cannot give an opinion—upon which we 
may, unfortunately, be compelled to differ 
from the conclusions to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may have come. For 
that purpose the Committee would evi- 
dently be the place. I admit that there 
are many circumstances in which, when 
great differences of opinion prevail and 
numerous and important Amendments are 
likely to be proposed, so as, if accepted, 
to be calculated to give an entirely different 
character to the Bill, it is often convenient 
that, without waiting for the Committee, 
issue should be joined on the second read- 
ing. But that is a question on which 
entire liberty of action should be reserved 
to us all. I shall be glad, however, if we 
arrive at a conclusion that the second 
reading may be supported, and that our 
differences may be brought to issue on the 
discussion of clauses in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. BRIGHT: As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
in the mood for receiving advice from this 
House, I rise for the purpose of making a 
suggestion which some Gentlemen on this 
side may disapprove, and to which many 
Gentlemen opposite may think it is not in 
their power to accede. Still, I believe 
no wiser suggestion in favour of efficient 
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Parliamentary proceeding in a great ques- 
tion was ever offered to the House. I wish 
to recommend tothe right hon. Gentleman to 
consider whether the advice which I gave 
to the Government of Earl Russell a little 
more than a year ago would not be wise 
advice for him to take—that is, to intro- 
duce his Franchise Bill by itself. I pro- 
mise hon. Gentlemen opposite that if the 
right hon. Gentleman will do so, 1 will 
not read to them any portion of the speech 
made by the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) last year. I 
make the suggestion with perfect honesty 
and sincerity, believing that it would be 
greatly to the interest of Parliament, and 
also that it is the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to take that course. What is 
it that you want particularly? Apart 
from the question of what is good in Par- 
liamentary Reform for the whole nation, 
and in which every class may be said to 
be equally interested, you have this other 
special thing that you want. You want 


Representation of 


to remove an acknowledged grievance on 
the part of the excluded working classes. 
Suppose that the question of seats is not 
meddled with this Session, or next Session, 
or even the Session after that, yet we may 
all be conscious that it is a question that 


will sometime have to be dealt with. But 
it is not a question that creates differences 
between one great class and another. No 
class has any special grievance with re- 
spect to that particular evil in our represen- 
tation. But the other question, that which 
refers to the exclusion—and notwithstand- 
ing the figures on the table, practically the 
almost total exclusion of the working 
classes—is a very different question; and 
I venture to say that every day that it is 
left unsettled it is charged with evil to all 
classes in the country. Take the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman as he sketched 
it last night. The universal feeling in the 
House, I think, is, that the plan on which 
he proposes to deal with the question of 
the re-distribution of seats is very incom- 
plete and very unsatisfactory. It is as bad, 
at any rate, as the plan which was offered 
to us last year. Whether it is worse or 
not, I will not undertake to say. It is so 
bad, that I am quite sure that any time 
which the House might expend upon it, 
with a view to make a Bill of it as it is, 
would be time wasted, and it is one of 
those questions which the House would 
find the greatest possible difficulty in al- 
tering either in the Resolutions, which 
have been withdrawn, if it had been in- 
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cluded in these Resolutions, or in the Bill 
which is to be submitted to the House. In 
fact, I do not know how we could, wishing 
to improve a Bill, really make anything 
useful out of the. re-distribution plan 
which the Government has submitted to 
the House. Why should we not take the 
course of dealing with the franchise first ? 
There were quotations made last year from 
what pretended to be a speech of mine, in 
which I said that if the franchise were 
extended, Parliament would be more po- 
pular—I hope it would—and that there 
would be a better leverage afterwards to 
deal with the questions of the little 
boroughs. Does not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at this moment wish he had some 
leverage by which he could deal with 
those little boroughs? Are there not now 
in this House hon. Gentlemen who, if they 
sat for other constituencies, would wish 
the Parliamentary representation of such 
little boroughs exterminated? We have 
all an interest in getting rid of the repre- 
sentation of those little boroughs, and 
distributing the Members, whether amongst 
counties or large boroughs, at least amongst 
free and independent populations of the 
country. Such representation is bad for 
the Members of the House, and it is cor- 
rupting and evil to the little boroughs 
themselves. But you find every time 
when a Bill is brought in on the suffrage, 
as was done last year, and as is to be done 
this, it is clogged with this additional dif- 
ficulty. When you have the chance of 
settling that paramount question of uniting 
the non-voting class with the present 
voting class, you have not the common 
sense to do that which is most wanted, 
which is the work of the hour and lies in 
your way. Why not leave for a subse- 
quent Session—for two or three, or even 
half-a-dozen Sessions, or till after a General 
Election if you like—I am not at all par- 
ticular as to time—the other question. I 
say, in the name of all that is patriotic, 
you ought to make up your mind to settle 
this question of the franchise without refer- 
ence to the question of the re-distribution 
of seats. I have only noticed what I said 
in a public speech, for I had no communi- 
cation with Lord Russell or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire. I should have said it if this Govern- 
ment had been in power, and I say it now 
because [ am satisfied it is the wisest 
course to pursue in this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
will find their course infinitely smoothed by 
21 
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adopting the advice which I give them in 
all frankness. If he will make a change 
now—and he may do so with the utmost 
consistency, considering the many changes 
that at the present moment are said to be 
taking place—he may bring in a Bill in 
such a shape that there will be no disposi- 
tion on this side of the House to contest 
the second reading; and in Committee 
there would be so few points to settle, 
that some hope might be entertained 
of its passing the House. But as to the 
Seats Bill, it is so unsatisfactory, so in- 
complete, so ridiculous for all purposes, 
that by bringing it forward at the same 
time you would be only clogging a matter 
which is absolutely necessary and may be 
done, with a thing that is not so neces- 
sary and cannot be done. I say, there- 
fore, that to deal with the two together is 
not a statesman-like mode of dealing with 
this question. I have relieved my con- 
science by making this statement. The 
right hon. Gentleman will believe me that 
I give the advice from an honest wish 
and conviction that as we are in a diffi- 
culty on this question, every man should, 
if he can, help to smooth the way out of 
it, and enable us to do something satis- 
factory to the great body of the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman having received 
so much courtesy and so many kind offers 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, I have shown 
him this courtesy and made him this offer. 
After the many difficulties which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have got into since the 
meeting of Parliament, I am not quite 
sure that they may not take a little ad- 
vice from this side of the House, and I 
believe that what I have suggested will 
smooth their course as much as any advice 
that has been hitherto given them. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I hope, will con- 
sider it between this and next Thursday, 
for it is quite clear that if he cannot bring 
the whole Bill in next Thursday, he will 
be able to bring half of it in, and we may 
have a fairer and better Franchise Bill if 
he would devote his whole attention to 
that particular branch of the subject. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Birmingham having, on for- 
mer occasions, assumed a monopoly of 
honesty on this question of Reform, I 
am not surprised that on this occasion 
he should go a step farther and claim 
a monopoly of wisdom. He knows that 
he has not the slightest chance of being 
supported by the great body of Gen- 
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tlemen who sit on his own side of the 
House; but he is nevertheless so persuaded 
of the wisdom of the course suggested, that 
he does not hesitate to recommend it to 
my right hon. Friend. It is not, how- 
ever, new advice. It is advice which a 
former Government adopted. Strange to 
say, the hon. Gentleman forgot to tell us 
the result of that advice. I should like 
to know Earl Russell’s opinion of the ad- 
vice which was given to him. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman, before we adopt his 
recommendation, will allow us to ascer- 
tain whether Earl Russell is satisfied of 
the wisdom of the advice on which he 
acted last year. The hon. Gentleman went 
on, in a mode which is rather inconsistent 
with the speedy despatch of public busi- 
ness, to discuss at considerable length the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the re-distribution of seats. 
I will not on this occasion follow so very 
inconvenient an example. I will only say 
we are of opinion that our scheme is one 
which can be sustained by argument when 
the proper time comes. It does not ap- 
pear to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
course which the hon. Gentleman suggests 
is more likely to be successful now than it 
was last year. I hope, however, the hon. 
Gentleman will not think that we are re- 
ceiving his advice in any other spirit than 
that in which he offered it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRELAND—EMPLOYMENT OF THE IRISI 
CONSTABULARY.—QUESTION. 


Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland a 
Question relative to certain alleged pro- 
ceedings of a large police force under Sub- 
Inspector Gilpin, in Dingle, on the 15th 
instant ? 

Lorpv NAAS said, in reply, that the 
statement in the newspapers was not alto- 
gether correct. Sub-Inspector Gilpin ex- 
ercised his men in the street, but he was 
informed that there was no firing on the 
occasion. The County Inspector and the 
Inspector General had, however, expressed 
their disaproval of this proceeding. 


SCOTLAND—COLLECTORS OF TAXES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe- 
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ther there is an intention of making a 
change in the office of Collectors of Taxes 
and Distributors of Stamps in Scotland by 
transferring the duties to officers of Cus- 
toms or Excise, or otherwise, as vacancies 
occurred in the present appointments? 
Mr. HUNT: In Scotland, Sir, distri- 
butors of stamps are also collectors of 
taxes, which is not the case in England. 
It has within the last three or four years 
been the practice, upon the occurrence of 
vacancies in distributorships of stamps in 
towns where there are collectors of Excise, 
to transfer the duties discharged previously 
by the distributors of stamps to the col- 
lectors of Excise. In Scotland this ar- 
rangement has at present only been effected 
at Dumfries and Glasgow; in England it 
has been carried out in fourteen places, and 
the change will be carried out throughout 
the United Kingdom as opportunities offer. 
It is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, as at present advised, to 
transfer the duties of distributors of stamps 
and collectors of taxes to officers of the 
Customs Department. . 


STORM SIGNALS OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE,.—QUESTION, 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he has received Memorials or 
Communications from the Meteorological 
Society of Scotland, mercantile bodies at 
Leith, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh, or from any of them, or from 
other bodies in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
respecting the discontinuance of Storm 
Signals by the Board of Trade, and whe- 
ther he will lay such Memorials before the 
House ; whether he has considered the 
greatly increased cost of the proposed plan 
of sending Meteorological data by telegraph 
to seaports, instead of a short recommenda- 
tion as heretofore from the Board of Trade 
to ‘‘hoist storm signals;” and whether 
the proposed plan may not prove abortive 
in many instances from the parties at the 
ports not being ‘‘ experts” in the inter- 
pretation of meteorological phenomena? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the Board of Trade has received various 
memorials and communications from several 
mercantile bodies on this subject, but I 
am not aware that direct communication 
has been received from the Meteorological 
Society of Scotland. I have no objection 
to produce all the memorials that have 
been received. The purport of them has 
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been correctly described by the hon. and 
gallant Member ; they are all expressions 
of regret at the discontinuance of the sig- 
nals. With regard to the probable cost of 
the proposed plan, I may mention that the 
committee of the Royal Society proposes 
that the information spoken off should be 
given to those places which may express a 
wish to have it, and are willing to bear 
half the expense of the communication. 
No applications have yet been received, so 
that I can hardly say what the probable 
cost would be. With regard to the third 
part of the question, it is not probable that 
any place would be willing to bear half the 
expense of the information unless they had 
the means of properly interpreting the 
local phenomena of the district; and the 
committee of Lloyd’s Society are of opi- 
nion that the plan proposed is the most 
likely method of carrying out the object in 
view. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, he wished to 
know, whether it would not be advisable 
to erect some midland station as well as 
the stations on the coast ? 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Iam 
not aware that this point has been parti- 
cularly brought under the notice of the 
committee, but I will draw their atten- 
tion to it. 


IRELAND—WATERFORD COUNTY ELEC- 
TION—THE 121m LANCERS AT DUN- 
GARVAN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, having regard to his answer on 
Thursday last (to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Tralee), to the effect that if 
the sixteen men of the 12th Lancers had 
broken away from the control of their 
Commanding Officer and had charged along 
the Quay of Dungarvan he (the Secretary 
of State for War) should consider further 
inquiry necessary, it is to be understood 
that, notwithstanding the sworn testimony 
of the witnesses on both sides before the 
Coroner, the official Report of the Officer 
in command denies that the sixteen men 
charged along the Quay, or, if they did 
charge, denies that they did so without 
orders ; and whether the Officer has given, 
or has been required to give, any expla- 
nation to show how stabbing through the 
breast with a lance Harbour Master Keily, 
who admittedly was not one of the mob, 
and was standing near the door of his 
dwelling at a considerable distance from 
the scene of alleged stone-throwing, was,. 
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in the language of the Report, ‘ unavoid- 
able ?” 

Genenat PEEL: Sir, in my answer to 
the Question put to me on Thursday, I 
read a verbatim copy of the official report of 
the officers commanding the 12th Lancers 
at the affair in question, which concluded 
by saying that “the men carried out the 
orders of the magistrates, communicated 
to them through him.” With regard to 
the latter part of the Question of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the officer in com- 
mand has reported that he was on the 
other side of the bridge at the time in 
question. Any question arising out of the 
finding of the jury would be a matter for 
civil inquiry, and if the hon. and learned 
Member puts any question respecting it 
to the Law Officers for Ireland they will 
be able to give him an answer. 

Mr. Serseant BARRY said, he would 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject on another occasion. 


RIOT AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


QUESTION. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, that he begged 


to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department a Question of the greatest im- 


portance, of which he had not had the op- 
portunity of giving him any notice, as to 
‘Whether any communication has been re- 
ceived from the authorities of Wolver- 
hampton in reference to certain Roman 
Catholic riots that, have taken place there, 
and whether he has received any explana- 
tion from the stipendiary magistrate of 
the town on what grounds he had refused 
protection to a gentleman there—Dr. Arm- 
strong—a gentleman of high position, who 
appealed to the Magistrates publicly for 
protection against the rioters, and was 
publicly refused it? In justification of 
this assertion he (Mr. Whalley) held in 
his hand a letter from the district, saying 
that in consequence this gentleman had 
received several threatening letters from 
persons who signed themselves Fenians, 
and he had written to him (Mr. Whalley) 
in a state of genuine alarm that these 
threats would be carried into effect. He 
attributed it to the fact of his having been 
publicly denied protection by the Stipen- 
diary Magistrate. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I have only to 
inform the hon. Member that I received 
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Question of the hon. Member. If he had 
been good enough to give notice of those 
Questions before coming down to the House, 
I could have made inquiries at the office if 
any communications had been received up 
to the moment of my leaving. 

Mr. WHALLEY. said, he had only re. 
ceived the information since he entered 
the House. 


PRINCESS OF WALES—REPLY OF HER 
MAJESTY, 


The Comptroller of the Household 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as follows :— 

“* Your loyal and dutiful Address on 
the Birth of the Princess, My Grand- 
daughter, has afforded me much satisfac- 
tion; and I thank you for the renewed 
assurance of your attachment to my Person 
and Family.” 


ARMY (INDIA AND THE COLONIES). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Major ANSON said, that after the 
military events of last year no apology 
seemed to be required for bringing under 
the notice of the House the duties per- 
formed by the British army in India and 
the colonies. The Indian and colonial 
duties of the British army were very dif- 
ferent from the duties performed by the 
armies of other nations, and were the 
main reason why it was more expensive 
and less fit for the purposes of war than 
the army of any other country. Our 
Empire was composed of a larger num- 
ber of different races— many of whom 
were of a warlike character — than any 
other Empire in the world. We were 
also more scattered than any other na- 
tion. It was often said on the discussion 
of these questions that the British army 
was an army of defence, and not of ag- 
gression. He did not object to the term 
‘**army of defence,” but only to the spirit 
in which it was used. The army had 
many duties to perform other than the 
defence of this country. In the first 
place, the defence of Canada and the 
North American colonies must mainly de- 
pend upon the British army, although, 
no doubt, they would receive a loyal and 
gallant assistance from the militia and 
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must also depend upon our garrisoning 
with a sufficient force such places as 
Malta, Gibraltar, Halifax, Bermuda, the 
Mauritius, and other places which it was 
necessary to garrison for the refuge and 
provisioning of our fleets. The British 
army was also necessary for the defence 
of commercial communities, such as China, 
the Straits settlements, the West Indies, 
and colonies like New Zealand, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Australia, &c. In those 
places, in case of a war with a great 
maritime Power, so far from—as was the 
general impression —our being able to 
bring reinforcements from those colonies 
to the mother country, we should, on the 
contrary, be obliged to send reinforcements 
from the mother country to those colonies 
and military dependencies. That would 
entail an enormous amount of duty on our 
army in time of war. In the late Russian 
war it was very different, because we were 
able to shut up the fleets of that country 
in their own harbours; but in the event 
of any future war with a great mari- 
time Power we should find circumstances 
greatly changed. He now came to the 
case of India. The duties to be discharged 
there by the British army were even more 


onerous than in the case of the colonies, 
and the importance of them could hardly 
be exaggerated. Years ago, when we were 
consolidating our power in that country, a 
large Native army was absolutely neces- 


sary. We had little or no fear of mutiny 
or disaffection in its ranks—in the first 
place, because we kept it actively employed, 
and next, because we kept alive the feel- 
ings of hatred and animosity among the 
different races and castes. But when the 
Punjab had been annexed, and a period of 
peace came, the Native army sank into a 
state of idleness. The English army had 
been greatly reduced; the Native army 
had gradually begun to feel its power, and 
the Government of India felt its power 
also. The consequence was that the bonds 
of discipline gradually relaxed in the Na- 
tive army, which finding itself in pos- 
session of all the great fortified places 
and artillery of the country, felt that it 
only had to stretch out its hand and snatch 
the power from us. During the Crimean 
war rumours of disaster to our arms began 
to be spread about in India, and the result 
was that the lethargy which overtook the 
administration there after the consolida- 
tion of our power was rudely broken upon 
by the great Mutiny of 1857. A great 
many persons had tried to explain the 
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causes of that mutiny, which he thought 
was, perhaps, the most natural occurrence 
that had ever taken place in the history of 
the world. They had been told by various 
authorities that the real cause of the mu- 
tiny was the injustice of our rule in India, 
our denial to the Native Princes of the 
right of adoption, our interference with 
their religious feelings and customs, the 
land question, and, last but not least, our 
policy of annexation. If these authori- 
ties were right in their conjectures, the 
Native army would have been backed up 
by a popular rising or by the Native 
Princes. But, on the contrary, with the 
exception of a very few small districts 
and a few robber chiefs, there was 
no popular rising of any kind, Others, 
again, had attributed the mutiny to the 
issue of greased cartridges to the troops, 
which so insulted their feelings that they 
thought it necessary to rise, because they 
feared they were to be forcibly converted 
to Christianity. If that had been the real 
cause, the population would have broken 
out into rebellion, too; because, if the 
army were convinced that it was intended 
to convert them by force to Christi- 
anity, they certainly would have had the 
support of the people. The Returns he 
held in his hand were quite sufficient alone, 
without going into anything else, to ac- 
count for the mutiny of the Bengal Army. 
It appeared from the Adjutant General’s 
Returns for 1857 of the numerical propor- 
tions and local distribution of the Native 
army and the British troops respectively in 
Bengal and the North Western Provinces 
of India in that year, that an enormous 
disparity then existed between the strength 
of the two forces. Inthe seven divisions, 
from Calcutta to Peshawur, we had 195,000 
' Native troops and 17,000 British troops. 
In the Lahore, Scinde, and Peshawur di- 
vision, there were 12,000 British troops 
to 70,000 of the Natives. In the Meerut, 
Cawnpore, Presidency, and Dinapore divi- 
sion, there were 5,000 British troops to up- 
wards of 90,000 of the Natives; andin the 
Cawnpore division there were 35,000 Na- 
tive troops to only 1,500 British soldiers. 
Those figures were quite enough to explain 
the cause of the mutiny. His object in re- 
verting to the time of that outbreak was 
to impress on the House the real danger 
they had to fear in India. Until this 
country had accomplished its mission in 
India, until we had educated and civilized 
its inhabitants—which it was our duty to 
do without reference to the consequences 
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to us—until we had taught them to govern 
themselves, there was no fear of any dan- 
ger to our Empire from anything except 
the Native army which we had raised, 
trained, armed, and disciplined ourselves. 
No doubt things had greatly changed since 
1857. At present we had a very much 
smaller Native army in India than we had 
then, and on the other hand a much larger 
force of Europeans. At this moment 
there was not the slightest danger of a rising 
in the Native army there. But we ought 
to look at the position we must hold in that 
country in case of war, and of any great 
strain being put upon our military power 
at home. At present we had to maintain 
an army.of 65,000 men in India in order 
to keep that country quiet, and overawe, 
as it were, the small force of Native troops 
which we had now. But in time of war 
we should be obliged to draw largely from 
that force of Europeans. In the present 
day, when communication between Europe 
and India had become so rapid, and in 
India itself was being so quickly deve- 
loped, India would vibrate much more to 
the occurrences in Europe than she had 
hitherto done; and those who possessed 
in that country the power to disturb us 


there would be more likely to take advan- 
tage of their opportunity than they ever 


were before. The duties the British army 
was liable to perform in time of war 
were not small. Moreover, the enor- 
mous amount of foreign duty it had to 
perform at all times was a serious draw- 
back to it during peace. There was a 
curious circumstance to begin with con- 
nected with the British army, and that 
was that the influence of age upon the 
mortality of the soldier increased from the 
time he entered it, while in most other 
armies it decreased up to some ten or 
twelve years’ service. The last Army 
Sanitary Report furnished an illustration 
of this. He need hardly point out to the 
House that the great amount of tropical 
service performed in India, China, the 
Mauritius, and other places, must have a 
very serious effect on the physical condition 
of our soldiers in case they had to under- 
take a hard campaign in Europe. It was 
utterly impossible to expect these men to 
compete in marching with foreign troops 
who spent their lives in their own climates. 
That was a very important matter when 
they thought of the enormous amount of 
foreign work which our soldiers had to 
undergo. But it had also a very serious 
effect upon recruiting for the army; for it 
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was absurd to say that our soldiers liked 
the idea of being banished to an unhealthy 
climate, where the chances were almost 
ten to one in favour of their being either 
ruined in constitution or dying. It like- 
wise had a very bad effect in preventing a 
better class of men from entering the 
army—a most important consideration in 
the present day, when they were applying 
science to the art of war at the rapid rate 
they were now doing. Another point, 
though he did not like to say much about 
it, was this—that a great number of officers 
were sent, during the best years of their 
life, to out-of-the-way places, where they 
had nothing whatever to interest them. 
They were not so likely to get a large 
proportion of good officers, if they were to 
be so long banished, as they were now, 
from the centres of civilization. In the 
first place, therefore, it must be felt that 
it was desirable to do something to di- 
minish the immense amount of foreign 
service undergone by our army in time 
of peace, and, in the next place, to 
diminish the duties it would have to 
perform in time of war, so as to be 
enabled to reduce with some safety, and 
utilize elsewhere, the enormous European 
force now locked up in India. The way 
to do that would be by utilizing the Native 
army in India, and by putting it for fo- 
reign service upon the rota with the Eng- 
lish army for colonies and places where 
the climate and the duties to be performed 
were suitable to the constitutions and 
mode of life of such Native troops. He 
would refer to those colonies in which Na- 
tive troops might with advantage be em- 
ployed. He would first touch upon China, 
because we were able, from having em- 
ployed Native troops, to form an opinion 
as to the advisability of using them gene- 
rally. During the fourteen years from 
1850 to 1864 the loss in China was, of 
European troops, 1,300 dead, 2,500 in- 
valided, out of an annual average force of 
1,300 men. The whole force had been 
sacrificed three times over in fourteen 
years. This was a scandalous waste of 
our soldiers for no purpose whatever. In 
the three years preceding 1864 Native 
troops from India had been employed in 
the most beneficial way. The mortality 
in China of white troops was 57 per 1,000, 
whilst that of black troops was only 23. 
The proportion of white troops invalided 
was 57, whilst that of the black troops 
was only 27. The proportion of white 
troops constantly sick was 74, whilst that 
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of the black troops was only 49. The in- 
fluence of age on the mortality ran up, in 
the case of Europeans, in twenty ycars, 
from 40 to 118; whilst in the case of the 
black troops it decreased from 31 to 28. 
These statistics clearly established the in- 
ference that black were, so far as health 
was concerned, more useful than European 
troops in China. When the black troops 
were withdrawn an epidemic set in among 
the Europeans, because they had to per- 
form duties which were previously per- 
formed by the former; that course having 
been taken without the opinion of a single 
officer who had served in China having 
been asked as to the propriety of the step. 
The result was that the white troops had 
been so reduced by the epidemic as to 
have been rendered perfectly useless. 
There were, however, two objections made 
to the non-employment of European and 
the employment of black troops in China. 
The persons whose wishes seemed for the 
most part to be consulted on the matter 
were the Chinese merchants, and they 
seemed to be of opinion that they would 
not be safe if left to the protection simply 
of Native soldiers, His-answer was that 
there was hardly a Chinese merchant at 
Hong Kong who had not, in all probability, 
two-thirds of his capital at Shanghai, 
where there were no European soldiers at 
all, and not even an English fleet. The 
same might be said of Singapore, where 
the population was infinitely worse than 
that of Hong Kong. But if it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to employ some Euro- 
peans there, their numbers might be so 
small as to enable the authorities to take 
such care of them as to obviate the effects 
of the climate. In case of a foreign at- 
tack on our Chinese settlements, their 
defences must entirely depend on naval 
defence. It was true that the Govern- 
ment had raised local corps for service in 
China and Singapore ; but in case of war 
in China, Japan, or the Malayan penin- 
sular, we should have to fall back on the 
Indian army as we did in 1860, and your 
forces ought to be always adapted, in time 
of peace, to the duties they would be 
called on to perform in time of war. 
Passing from China to New Zealand, 
where we still kept up a regiment of Eu- 
ropean troops—the only object being that 
they should help the colonists in their 
bush-fighting—he maintained that such 
work would be done quite as efficiently by a 
regiment of Native troops from India, As 
to Australia he should never dream of 
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sending black troops among an Anglo- 
Saxon population ; but he did not see why 
we should keep there and at New Zealand 
4,000 soldiers, at an expense of £127,600, 
when there was no reason why we should 
spend a single sixpence for the purpose. 
Taking, in the next place, the Mauritius, 
the House would find, from the evidence 
which had been taken before the Select 
Committee on the Military Expenditure 
for the Colonies, which sat in 1861, that 
Sir John Burgoyne stated, in answer to 
the question how many men it would take to 
defend the fortifications erected there at a 
cost of £200,000, that 6,000 men at least 
would be required. Wasit likely that we 
should at any time send out such a force 
from this country to garrison the Mauri- 
tius? The money spent on these fortifi- 
cations had been literally thrown into the 
sea. The only way in which they could 
be garrisoned would be by the employ- 
ment of Native troops from India, who 
might defend the fortifications in the 
event of any sudden and temporary attack. 
Again, at the Cape we still kept a large 
force for the purpose of protecting the 
frontier; but that duty also, could be 
performed most efficiently by Native In- 
dian troops. Other reasons were assigned 
for having a large force at the Cape, one 
being that we by that means provided a 
sort of army of reserve for India; but we 
ought never so to reduce the European 
force in that country, or the Native troops 
so increase, as to make it a matter of vital 
importance for us to be able to secure the 
service of two regiments from the Cape. 
It should be borne in mind that we were 
every day getting practically nearer to 
India than the Cape itself, and that it 
would be easier to despatch troops from 
home in the event of their being required 
than from the Cape. The idea, however, 
prevailed that it was desirable to keep up 
in the colony a force of European troops, 
so that we might be able to draw upon it 
in the event of pressure here in time of 
war; but it would be just as well, con- 
sidering what a future maritime war would 
be, to maintain a large station in the Arctic 
regions with that object as at the Cape of 
Good Hope, as it would be doubtful whe- 
ther any large body of troops from there 
would ever be allowed to reach this coun- 
try. He came next to the West Indies, 
has we spent something like £300,000 
We had 
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there a large black force, and a large Eu- 
ropean force to guard them, and it was 
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desirable that some alteration in that state 
of things should be introduced, for it was a 
system useless in time of war, and there- 
fore expensive in time of peace. He did 
not see why troops should not be brought 
from India. As to Malta and Gibraltar, 
it would be well that we should be ina 
position to reinforce those great garrisons 
from our Eastern Empire as well as from 
the West. - The duties which were there 
to be discharged were admirably adapted 
to Native troops, who could fight well be- 
hind stone walls. The state of those great 
fortresses showing what power this coun- 
try had for keeping the highway between 
England and India, would have a very 
considerable effect on the impressionable 
mind of the Native army in India. In 
the last campaign in China, in 1840, 
our gallant allies, the French, not having 
the enormous resources of a country 
like India to turn to, were not to be 
compared in efficiency to the British 
troops. A very favourable effect as to 
the power of England was thus produced 
on the minds of the Indian troops. Having 
pointed out the way in which the duties 
of the British army might be lessened, 
the military power of this country conso- 
lidated and strengthened in time of war, 


and this country relieved from serious 
anxiety in respect to India, he would now 
proceed to consider the various objections 


which might be urged to the plan. It 
might be said that it would lead to an in- 
crease of the number of British troops at 
home; but he thought that the saving 
effected by the employment of Native 
troops as he suggested would enable the 
country to increase to a certain extent the 
number of troops at home. One great ob- 
ject should be to keep our troops at home 
for half their time, and this could only be 
done by curtailing the duties they were 
now called upon to perform. It might be 
said that it would not be safe to employ 
the Indian troops in the colonies; for if 
there were fears of their mutinying in 
India it might also be dreaded that they 
would mutiny in the colonies. There was 
a great difference, however, in the circum- 
stances of the two cases. In India the 
Native troops lived in the midst of a sym- 
pathizing population, and had an oppor- 
tunity to mutiny; but if sent from their 
own country to isolated stations there 
would be no chance of mutiny, for they 
would know that the only means by which 
they could hope to return again to India 
would be by the employment of British 
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ships for the purpose. It might be ob- 
jected, perhaps, by the colonies that it 
was not desirable for them to have Indian 
troops ; but the fact was that those troops 
were better behaved than European troops, 
They seldom, or never, gave way to drunk- 
enness, and, consequently, instances of 
crime were comparatively few among 
them. It might be objected that his pro- 
position amounted to a proposal for the 
employment of mercenaries. At the time 
of the Crimean War, when this country 
was hardly pressed for troops, search was 
made in the back slums of Europe in 
order to make up that wretched force 
called the Foreign Legion. It would have 
been much better to have had recourse to 
those races which were subject to the rule 
of England than to have gone a begging 
for soldiers in the cities of Europe. There 
were other objections to the plan he pro- 
posed, connected with the difficulty of re- 
eruiting in India for this purpose, and the 
amount of pay and pensions to be granted; 
but these were matters which might be 
left for the consideration of the Select 
Committee. He believed that the plan he 
had sketched would, if adopted, lead to a 
very great saving in the military expendi- 
ture for colonial purposes, and be the cause 
of an enormous increase of strength to the 
country in time of war. He likewise 
thought that it would tend to remove a 
great source of anxiety in India, and give 
this country far greater power and control 
over the Native Indian army. In 1856 and 
1857, before the great Mutiny broke out, 
there were certain regiments which showed 
symptoms of disaffection. The authorities, 
not having the courage to punish them 
severely, caused them to be paraded and 
addressed on the enormity of their offence. 
Then they were disbanded, the discharged 
soldiers being allowed to return to their 
own districts, there to sow the seeds of 
discontent. Should it be argued that if 
Indian troops were wanted in case of war 
in Egypt or elsewhere we could always 
obtain them, his answer would be that no 
system would be efficient in time of war 
that was not carefully organized in time 
of peace, and that in matters of this sort 
we ought not to trust to the chapter of 
accidents. Under his plan, in case dis- 
affection appeared in any regiment, the 
disaffected troops might be marched down 
to Calcutta and embarked for duty in some 
other region. Should it be objected that 
it would not be advisable to withdraw 
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their services might be required in other 
parts—in Egypt, for instance, he replied 
that it was impossible to have any efficient 
system unless it was previously organized 
in time of peace. In the case of a Euro- 
pean war our colonies must mainly depend 
on naval defences, and the nature of the 
troops employed would be a matter of 
very little importance. He deeply felt 
the importance of the subject, and his ob- 
ject was to draw attention to our military 
system in the colonies and in India, which 
contained the greatest seeds of danger to 
ourselves and those who were dependent 
upon us. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the duties performed by the British 
Army in India and the Colonies; and also to in- 
quire how far it might be desirable to employ 
certain portions of Her Majesty’s Native Indian 
Army in our Colonial and Military Dependen- 
cies.” —( Major Anson.) 


Mr. O'REILLY said, he had an 
Amendment to propose, which would not 
clash with the proposition of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, but rather enlarge the 
scope of the inquiry. He proposed to add 
to the Motion the following words: “ or, 
to organize a force of Asiatic troops for 
general service in suitable climates.” 
Three objections had been urged to the 
employment of Native troops. First, that 
the distinction of caste and religion pre- 
vented their employment out of their own 
country. Secondly, an interference with 
the Indian army, as to pay, and rate of 
service. Thirdly, that it would be inter- 
.fering with the control of Parliament, over 
the whole force employed. If we wished 
to employ Indian troops in our other 
colonies, we might either take the whole 
Indian army, as it existed, and put it 
upon the general Establishment, or we 
might take a branch of that army, and 
deal with it in that way, or we might 
organize another special Asiatic force. 
The words he proposed to add to the Mo- 
tion would only extend the scope of the 
inquiry. It was surprising that the sub- 
ject had never been brought forward be- 
fore, for he did not believe there had ever 
been another instance where a country had 
spread forth its Empire, from one small 
centre, over a great part of the world, and 
held its foreign possessions by troops re- 
cruited from the home soil only. France, 
with its comparatively small African terri- 
tory, had organized African troops. When 
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Spain conquered so large a portion of Eu- 
rope, did she hold these possessions by 
Spanish troops only? No. She had her 
Walloon Guards and troops of every country 
subject to her arms. And when Rome had 
Empire over the entire circuit of the known 
globe, did she ever think of recruiting her 
legions from the Roman soil alone? No, 
she took advantage of the military capacity 
of every people to supply what the limited 
soil of Italy could not afford. There was 
a difficulty, and it increased, in recruiting 
for the small army which we maintain. 
The drain upon our population for Euro- 
pean troops was enormous. In May last 
we had 203,568 European soldiers under 
arms ; 86,999 of them being in Great Bri- 
tain, distributed in this manner :—There 
were 6,195 men in our household troops, 
58,000 in complete regiments and battal- 
ions, and 22,800 in depots and detach- 
ments. He might here urge that we had 
had an unnecessary number of depots, and 
that a true economy might be found in 
diminishing the number of our European 
troops abroad and the number of our de- 
pots at home. In India we had 51 battal- 
ions of European infantry, and 11 regi- 
ments of cavalry, containing 63,600 men; 
in our two great garrisons in the Mediter- 
ranean we had 11,300 troops ; at the Cape 
and St. Helena, 4,300; in New Zealand 
and Australia, 5,700; in China and Japan, 
2,275; in Ceylon (exclusive of local corps), 
980; in the Mauritius, 1,800 ; in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and our North American pro- 
vinces, 12,300 ; in the West Indies, 3,000; 
and on passage, 5,000. In addition to 
these, having found our home troops in- 
sufficient for the colonial service, we had, 
on emergency, and to stop a gap in time 
of danger, here and there, organized local 
corps, and of these there were in the West 
India regiments, 3,000 men; in the Ceylon 
Rifles, 1,200 men; of Canadian rifles, 1,200 
men; and of Cape rifles, 500 men. He 
doubted whether it was conceivable to 
imagine a worse system of supplying troops 
for colonial service than that of raising 
local corps in the manner now adopted. It 
was admitted that our army possessed 
great advantages in the variety of service 
it saw, and its chance of active service in 
every part of the globe. On the other 
hand, a colonial corps remained in one 
place, it could never meet any enemy but 
a local one, and the officers, deprived of 
the prospect of a distinguished career, 
must settle down to perpetual expatriation 
from their country, and the command of 
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a corps, in which they could never rise, 
beyond the rank of lieutenant - colonel. 
It was almost impossible that such a 
corps could attain distinction in military 
service ; and yet such a corps was to be 
organized for China, and officered by offi- 
cers on the half-pay list. Could men, who 
had the prospect of spending their lives in 
China, be expected to enter, heart and soul, 
into their military duties? It was impos- 
sible that a corps, thus irremovable, should 
attain to a state of satisfactory efficiency. 
We had, on all stations, home and foreign, 
of European troops, altogether 197,000 
men todeal with. Ofthese, we had at home 
40 battalions, leaving out depots; and, in 
India and the colonies, or on passage, 100 
battalions; the practical result being that 
we condemned our troops to ten years 
abroad, in unhealthful climates, for five at 
home; and even these terms, with them, we 
did not keep. The House might conceive 
what a check it was to recruiting, to have 
such prolonged service in such climates. 
He suggested that a force of Asiatic troops 
should be raised for employment in our 
colonies—for instance, three out of eleven 
battalions of troops employed at our Me- 
diterranean stations might be composed of 
Asiatic soldiers, and probably eight more 
battalions might be substituted for a simi- 
lar number of battalions of Europeans in 
our Asiatic colonies. We had a number 
of colonies stretching’ together in one 
long line on the map, from the Cape 
to the top of Japan. Next the Cape 
was the Mauritius; then our posses- 
sions (at present nearly ungarrisoned) in 
the Red Sea ; then (leaving out our Indian 
possessions) Ceylon, Singapore, Borneo, 
Australia, and New Zealand, China and 
Japan. We might economize our troops 
to the greatest possible extent, and meet 
the difficulty of recruiting by rendering 
service less distant and onerous. There 
were two immense elements of manage- 
ment, of increasing force every day, which 
we might very well employ for such a 
purpose—the telegraph and our improved 
means of steam transport. If hon. Gentle- 
men would look to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of last year on Indian Communi- 
cations, they would see that the subma- 
rine telegraph would soon extend through- 
out the whole line of our possessions in 
the East to which he had referred, and 
practically all those possessions would be- 
come one vast military position. His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, in his 
evidence before the Commission on Re- 
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cruiting, said that he was most favourable 
to the employment of Asiatic troops, but 
that there must always be a backbone of 
European troops to support this system. 
But where was this backbone to be placed ? 
Singapore was a good central point for 
the whole China seas; it was a health. 
ful place besides, and any number of troops 
desirable might be retained there. Was 
it not plain that the way to use our troops 
with most economy and efficiency was to 
reserve the European portion for the back- 
bone of our strength, to keep them in 
healthful places, and to supplement them 
by Asiatic troops in the more distant sta. 
tions, the telegraph and steam transport 
giving efficiency to the system? Take, 
therefore, Singapore as a central point, 
particularly healthy for Europeans, where 
we had at present only some two com- 
panies of Europeans, with six of the Ceylon 
Rifles. Measuring distances by the days 
occupied in steaming, the distance from 
Shanghai was only about twelve and a half 
days; Japan, thirteen; and Ceylon, ten. 
By means of the telegraph and the new 
Indian transports, in course of construc- 
tion, troops could be moved as far even as 
Japan certainly in less time than a month. 
On the other side, the distance from Point 
de Galle to Suez was sixteen days, and on 
to the Cape twenty-six days. Make this 
line the backbone of colonial defence sup- 
plied with Asiatic troops, and we should 
likewise be strengthened by keeping in 
practice our main defence—the navy, 
which suffered from the want of move- 
ment, and of employment on different 
stations. Was it not time to look at this 
question in a large and comprehensive 
spirit, and to organize our forces on a sys- 
tem which might be applied to the general 
advantage of the Empire? When the war 
in China first broke out troops were bor- 
rowed from the Indian establishment. That 
was felt to be wrong, and successive Se- 
eretaries for War appeared to think it un- 
constitutional, He believed the first to 
say so was the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, and so it went on until the begin- 
ning of last year, when one Secretary for 
War took courage and sent Europeans to 
China, and the fatal result was seen in 
the destruction of two battalions of Euro- 
pean troops. What successive Secretaries 
of State were to be blamed for, was en- 
deavouring to tide over the difficulty antl 
to live from hand to mouth, thinking, per- 
haps, that the system would go on with- 
out breaking down as long as they should 
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remain in office. He was not in favour of 
removing the responsibility from the Ad- 
visers of the Crown as to the proper way 
of dealing with the question. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words, “ or to or- 
ganize a force of Asiatic Troops for ge- 
neral service in suitable climates.”—(J/. 
O Reilly.) 

Masor DICKSON said, he thought the 
House was much indebted to the hon. and 
gallant Member (Major Anson) for bring- 
ing forward the question; for the opinion 
of an officer who had seen so much service, 
and was so well acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the Natives of India, 
was entitled to great weight. Consider- 
ing our voluntary system of enlistment, 
the increasing demand for labour, and the 
advancing rate of wages, it was high time 
to inquire whether the population of this 
country were able to bear the annual 
drain which was required for the defence 
of India and our colonies. England owned 
her position as a first-class Power mainly 
to her dominion in the East, her vast de- 
pendencies, and her increasing commerce ; 
and if in any extremity we were unable 
to defend our possessions and protect our 
commerce, she would necessarily sink to 
the rank of a second or even third-rate 
Power. It was sometimes argued that our 
ancestors having been able to dispense 
with extraneous aid-in upholding our na- 
tional honour, we ought to do the same. 
But from the time of Lord Clive to the 
Mutiny of 1857 we had held India by the 
employment of Native troops. In 1857 
we had in India no less than 235,000 
Native soldiers, the European forces num- 
bering only 22,000 Queen’s troops, and 
14,000 Company’s troops. At the close 
of the Crimean war also we were obliged 
to raise a foreign legion, though he be- 
lieved that had that legion been brought 
into active service its exploits would not 
have justified the outlay which had been 
expended upon it. Even if our ancestors 
found themselves able to protect the na- 
tional honour without recourse to foreign 
troops, it must be remembered that the 
value of labour had very much increased, 
that emigration was on an extensive scale, 
and that armies were of much greater 
size and magnitude than formerly. The 
experience of 1857 showed how essential 
it was to the very existence of our Indian 
Empire to employ almost entirely a Euro- 
pean force in that country. He believed 
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we had now 65,000 European troops there, 
and, in his opinion, not one of these could 
be spared. Last Session, in recommend- 
ing the employment of the Sikhs, he ex- 
pressed an opinion that the annual casual- 
ties in our Anglo-Indian army amounted, 
in time of peace, to 10 per cent. He had 
been since furnished with Returns by the 
Adjutant General which showed that in 
1865, out of a force of 66,039 men, 
1,667 died, 568 were discharged, 5,166 
were invalided, or their time had expired, 
and they declined to re-enlist, making a 
total of 7,401, or rather more than 11 per 
cent. He was informed at the Horse 
Guards that 1865 was an average year, so 
that it was necessary to send to India 
about 7,000 men annually to reinforce our 
army there. If we succeeded in making 
the army more popular, by an increase of 
pay or by improving the position of the 
soldier, we should doubtless be able to 
meet that claim. The question, however, 
naturally suggested itself whether we 
could maintain such an Indian army in 
the event of our becoming involved in a 
great European war; and it appeared to 
him that our experience in the Crimean 
war proved that that question must be 
answered in the negative. During that 
war we had only 22,000 soldiers of the 
Royal army in India, and yet we found it 
necessary to withdraw some of those men 
for service in the Crimea. But he feared 
that if such an operation were effected on 
any large scale it would be regarded in 
that country as a sign of weakness on our 
parts, and might become the signal for a 
new revolt. If that were so, if became 
the duty of the Government and of that 
House to see how far we might be able to 
meet any exigency that might arise; and 
upon that point there were two things, he 
thought, which they ought most carefully 
to consider. The first of these was the 
organization of our militia, with a view 
to render that force an efficient auxiliary 
to the army. Now the militia might, no 
doubt, be re-organized so as to constitute 
a well-defined army of reserve; and this, 
he felt sure, had already received the 
attention of the Government. Next came 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber to utilize the warlike tribes of India, 
which up to 1857 formed a large and 
valuable auxiliary to our army. He be- 
lieved that Sikh regiments, properly armed, 
and commanded by officers thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the language and customs 
of their men, would be second to no troops 
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in the world, and that they might be very 
advantageously employed in China, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Mauritius, and 
the Cape. It had been objected that 
their peculiar ideas of marriage and other 
social institutions might lead to evil re- 
sults, and this objection would be of some 
weight if it were intended to bring Sikh 
regiments to this country. He never ex- 
pected, however, to see a regiment of 
Sikhs mounting guard at St. James’, or 
a regiment of Beloochees defending Chester 
Castle, though he thought that if a num- 
ber of the non-commissioned officers were 
brought over to study at the School of 
Musketry at Hythe, they would carry 
back such accounts of the grandeur and 
magnitude of England as would have a 
very beneficial effect on their regiments. 
This course had been adopted with regard 
to West India regiments, and he had 
never heard of any bad results from it. 
He would briefly enumerate some of the 
advantages which would accrue from the 
employment of Native troops for general 
service. It would enable us to relieve 
our home regiments in some of the most 
unhealthful stations in the world, where 
British regiments were too often decimated 
by the climate. It would also give Eng- 
lish troops a longer period of home service. 
Previous to the Crimean war our regiments 
had six or seven years of home service. 
That would go a long way towards solving 
the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the 
army. If, unfortunately, the Natives of 
India should again be found in arms 
against the Sovereign, a larger number 
of European troops would be available to 
send to that country. If, on the other 
hand, a European war should break out, 
we should have an army of reserve that 
might be increased to any extent, and 
composed of soldiers second to none in the 
world. There might be many difficulties 
in the way, and they could only be sur- 
mounted by carefully investigating the 
subject. He should be very glad if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman could obtain 
the Committee. He felt that if the Go- 
vernment would at once take some steps 
in this direction to place the defences of 
the country in a good position, and to 
adopt the best precautions to avert disas- 
ter, we should, at a moment of danger, 
difficulty, and extremity, meet that danger 
without fear and with success, and above 
all, the British army would be found in a 
position to maintain the ancient honour 
and glory of the country. 


Major Dickson 
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Sm HENRY RAWLINSON said, he 
wished to offer a few practical remarks on 
the subject before the House. During the 
Affghan war, he had abundant opportu- 
nities of witnessing the conduct and 
capabilities of the Native troops when out 
of their own country. The result was 
to show that the Natives of India, under 
the privations of a severe climate, became 
almost disorganized. He did not wish to 
derogate in any way from their military 
qualities; but if they were employed in 
many of the countries that had been men- 
tioned, he felt convinced they would dis- 
appoint the expectations that had been 
formed of them. In some of our colonies, 
where the climate was similar to that of 
India—such as the Mauritius and China— 
they might prove very valuable troops as 
auxiliaries. But he should be sorry to 
garrison New Zealand, for instance, with 
Native troops from India; because he be- 
lieved that the Maories were hardly infe- 
rior to Europeans as fighting men, and it 
would not be fair to rest the defence of the 
colony exclusively upon Native Indian 
troops. He did not believe either that 
the Natives of India would stand the 
climate of the Cape or Australia. It 
was also to be remembered that the 
Natives of India had a great objection 
to leaving their own country. They were 
understood to be enlisted for local ser- 
vice, and it was impossible to send them 
out of India except as volunteers. No 
doubt their military spirit had induced 
them to volunteer to serve in the war in 


China; but he doubted whether they would 
be so ready to serve as garrison troops in 


foreign stations. It might be possible to 
alter the terms of enlistment so as to 
make them available for service abroad, 
but this could not be carried to a very 
great extent among the ordinary material 
of the Indian army, however it might 
succced among the Sikhs. There were, 
however, certain evils and dangers in the 
constitution of a largeSikh army thatshould 
not be overlooked. The Indian Mutiny 
had been attributed to a want of disci- 
pline inherent in Native forces; but he 
could not agree with those who asserted 
that the system of ruling India by a Native 
army had thus been tried, and had broken 
down. It was the injudicious and vicious 
organization of that army that had broken 
down. The proof was that in hardly 
any case did a regiment revolt which was 
judiciously organized. The mutiny was, 
in a great degree, the result of a mistaken 
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feeling of military pride in the Bengal | 
officers, who wished to have their regi- | 
ments composed exclusively of fine tall | 
high-caste men. The Bengal army was 
very much composed of fine high-caste 
men, the Natives of Oude and the North! 
Western Provinces, and thus a spirit of, 
independence was generated which defied | 
control. In those Bombay and Madras | 
regiments which were composed of dif. | 
ferent classes, hardly a single instance of 
military revolt had occurred. He believed 
that if the Bengal army had been simi- 
larly organized, they would never have 
had an Indian mutiny; and he still 
looked forward to the time when the 
amalgamation and equipoise of various 
races in the Indian army would render 
it perfectly amenable to the control of 
European officers, and when we should, 
in a great measure, be relieved from that 
drain on our English military resources 
which our tenure of India at present im- 
posed upon us. But he should deprecate 
the creation of a very large Sikh army for 
the same reasons which led him to de- 
precate the restoration of the Bengal army 
on its former footing. The agglomeration 
of members of the same race and creed 
in an Eastern army was apt to engender 
among them a feeling of independence-and 
insubordination ; and it thus became to 
the ruling power an inevitable element of 
danger. It must also be borne in mind that 
if Native regiments were taken away from 
India to garrison our colonies, the place 
of these Native troops must be supplied by 
others. The Native army of India was 
no larger at present than was necessary. 
Any loss must, therefore, be compensated 
by fresh levies, and no diminution could 
be made in the corresponding number of 
European troops. They might, however, 
look forward, perhaps, to the time when, 
under a more judicious organization of 
the Native army, and by the increased 
facility of transport, owing to the nu- 
merous railways that would intersect 
India in all directions, it might be pos- 
sible very much to diminish the great 
drain upon our resources arising from 
having to maintain nearly 70,000 Euro- 
peans as a permanent garrison in that 
country, 

Genenat PEEL: Sir, I do not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the appointment 
of the Committee for which my hon. and' 
gallant Friend moved in a speech of very | 
great ability, and marked by a degree of 
professional knowledge which must, of 

| 
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course, give great weight to his opinion. 
If this were a mere military question, I 
shouid very much doubt the propriety of 
referring it to a Select Committee of the 


| House of Commons. I agree with those 


who think that a Committee of this House 
is not the best tribunal for arriving at a 
sound conclusion upon purely military 
subjects. But there are sanitary questions 
and also questions of expense connected 
with this subject, which make it per- 
fectly right that the House, if it thinks 
proper, should appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into it. It will be very easy for a 
Committee to ascertain what are the pre- 
sent duties—the matter included in the 
first part of his Motion—of the British 
army. But when they come to decide 
upon which, and what proportion, of those 
duties can be done by other troops, I 
think they will find that they have a 
much more difficult task before them. I 
beg to warn my hon. and gallant Friend 
that he must not confine himself merely 
to military witnesses. I venture to say 
that he might obtain any number of military 
witnesses, who would give very different 
opinions as to the propriety of employing 
Native troops instead of British. I think 
what we have heard from the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down was very dif- 
ferent from what we heard from those who 
preceded him. My hon. and gallant Friend 
must be perfectly aware that no Report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons 
would relieve either the Governor General 
or the Government of India from the re- 
sponsibility of calling upon the House to 
supply the number of British troops which 
they thought necessary for the safety of 
that country. The best security we can 
have that they will not call for more Bri- 
tish troops than they deem absolutely in- 
dispensable is the circumstance of the great 
drain it occasions upon the finances of 
India. At the present moment the force 
of British troops in that country is re- 
duced below what many of the highest 
authorities — Lord Clyde, Lord Strath- 
nairn, Sir William Napier, Sir Hope Grant, 
and others—have thought necessary. My 
hon. and gallant Friend must recollect, 
when he goes into the Committee on this 
question, that the wishes and views of the 
Governors and the inhabitants of the va- 
rious colonies to which he proposes to send 
Indian instead of British troops, must be 
consulted. We are now throwing on the 
colonies, as far as we can, the expense of 
maintaining the troops they have; and if 


. 
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they are to pay they will hardly be satis- out any communication with this coun 


fied if you merely send them a Native regi- | 


ment. I could read to you reports from 
several Colonial Governors in which they 
positively refuse to have only Native troops. 
Within the last few months it was pro- 
posed to move the British troops stationed 
at Demerara on account of the sick- 
ness there, and the colonial authorities and 
the colonists declared that if you took 
away the British troops they would rather 
you would withdraw the black troops also. 
I do not gather, either from my hon. and 
gallant Friend who brought forward this 
Motion, or from the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke with so much ability in seconding 
it, whether they propose that these Native 
troops should be in addition to or in sub- 
stitution of European and British troops 
—whether they propose to raise the force 
of Native and reduce a certain number of 
British regiments, or whether they are to 
be an addition to our establishment. The 
adoption of the one plan rather than the 
other would make a most material differ- 
ence as to the expense to be entailed on 
the country. The hon. Member who spoke 
last told us that out of all the colonies we 
have there are only two, Mauritius and 
China, for which Native Indian troops 
With regard to my 


would be suitable. 
experience as to the case of four compa- 
nies of a Ceylon regiment sent to China, 
I may say that the sickness among the 
Native troops there at the present mo- 
ment is quite as great, if not greater, than 


among the European troops. The subject 
is one which may fairly be inquired into 





those troops were at once despatched from 
the colonies to India; and if they had 
been garrisoned by Indian troops, what 
might have been the state of things then? 
We are, as I before said, throwing on the 
colonies the expense of their garrisons; 
but if you, for your own Imperial pur- 
poses, were to send them Indian, in lieu 
of British troops, the colonists would na- 
turally object to pay. At this moment we 
have taken away one regiment from the 
Cape, and given notice to the authorities 
there that gradually they must expect that 
England will only supply them with one 
regiment, and that everything they require 
beyond that must be paid for by the 
colony. They would naturally object to 
being supplied with Native troops. Again, 
we are now taking troops over for the 
first time to the Straits Settlements, and 
they are to pay £60,000 towards the ex- 
penses of our troops in that region, but 
then it is a condition that they should 
have the wing of a European regiment. 
So, again, with Ceylon, Australia, and 
New Zealand, which pay so much per 
head for the British troops they have. If 
you were going to have a large standing 
army in this country I could imagine that 
it might be very useful indeed to have 
such a system as that suggested by my 
hon. and gallant Friend; but of this I am 
perfectly certain, that this country will 
never agree to have a very large standing 
army of British troops, except in time of 
war. I believe that as we throw these 
expenses on the colonies they will natu- 


by the Committee; but I should much ob- | rally seek to reduce, as much as they can, 


ject to Indian troops doing duty in place 
of. British at Gibraltar, Malta, New Zea- 


the number of regiments they require. I 
will not anticipate what I have to say to 


land, Australia, or similar healthful colo- | the House with regard to the formation of 


nies. 


If you take the whole of the forty-| an army of reserve, or as to the mode by 


two English regiments now in the colonies, | which it is proposed that we should keep 
the number for which you could properly | up the recruiting of the army. But I have 
substitute Native and Indian troops, are. 
nine regiments only. The plan, therefore, | 


of my hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
Anson) would have very little effect in 
reducing the requirements made upon the 
British army generally. There is the 


greatest possible advantage in having Bri- | 


tish troops in our colonies. Those colo- 
nies are so echeloned, so placed towards 
one another, that by having British troops 
the greatest confidence is given to them. 
I will not say that India, during the mu- 
tiny was absolutely saved by the British 
troops that were sent thither from the 
Cape, from China, and Ceylon; but with- 
General Peel 


| 


no hesitation in saying that, with our 
large and increasing population, we ought 
to have no difficulty in getting the num- 
ber of men necessary to maintain the army 
at the point-which is required. The hon. 
Member who seconded the Motion referred 
to the regiment which we are about to 
raise for service in Hong Kong. We are 
doing exactly in that case what he wishes ; 
that is to say, we are about to supplement 
with Native troops where the climate is 
unhealthy for British troops. We have 
applied to the Secretary of State for India 
to advise upon to the best method of ar- 
ranging as to this regiment. But I should 
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myself prefer the proposal of the hon. 
Member who seconded the Motion, and I 
think if we are to have Native troops 
raised for general service that it would 
be much better that we should raise them 
for ourselves, perfectly independent of any 
engagement with the Indian Government. 
Supposing you greatly increase the num- 
ber of Native troops as a supplement to 
the British army, the question arises as 
to how you are to officer these troops. It 
would be necessary that their officers 
should have a certain knowledge of their 
language, and should be able to command 
the respect of their men. The hon. Gen- 


tleman opposite said I objected on con- 
stitutional grounds to the employment 
of the Native troops during the Chinese 


war. 

Mr. O'REILLY: I only said I under- 
stood the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to object to their continuance in 
China. 

GenzraL PEEL: My objection to their 
continuance there certainly was a consti- 
tutional one. That is one of the objections 
which I think would apply to the em- 
ployment of a great number of Native 
troops. There were at one time no fewer 
than 12,000 to 16,000 Indian troops em- 
ployed in China that were never voted by 
Parliament; and they might have been 
20,000 or 30,000, as far as Parliament 
was concerned. To that I certainly ob- 
ject, for I contend that the number of 
Indian troops so employed should be set 
down in the Estimates. But I must again 
come back to the question whether the 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would lead to an addition to the Bri- 
tish army, or whether he desires that it 
should be reduced, substituting Natives. 
That, I think, is the main point to be de- 
cided. So long as we can raise the troops 
ourselves—and we shall, I hope, have no 
difficulty in doing so—it is in my opinion 
better that we should adhere to the pre- 
sent system, because the Native regiments 
—and I have no wish to decry them— 
everybody will admit must be inferior to 
our own. With regard to India, my noble 
Friend (Viscount Cranbourne) will be better 
able to s as to what would be the 
effect of reducing the British army there. 
It is not my intention to oppose the ap- 
pointment of a Committee; but unless the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman confines the 
inquiry to some particular and definite ob- 
ject, 1 do not see what good can result 
from their labours, He may very easily 
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find out what the nature of the employ- 
ment of British troops is abroad; but he 
will have great difficulty in ascertaining 
exactly the extent to which Native regi- 
ments can be employed as he suggests. 
Captain VIVIAN said, he congratu- 
lated the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had brought forward the Motion on the 
success he had met with. No one need be 
surprised at the introduction of such a 
matter after the experience of the past. 
The House would remember that it was 
only in the last Session of Parliament that 
a Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the mortality which had taken place among 
our troops in China. That mortality had 
resulted in the decimation of almost two 
European regiments at Hong Kong and 
elsewhere, and the evidence taken before 
the Committee went to prove, beyond a 
doubt, that the European soldier was not 
fitted for the climate. The point was ac- 
cordingly raised, as a matter of course, for 
consideration whether we could not substi- 
tute Native troops for the British soldiers 
in such countries. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had had great military experience 
in India, and he had turned his attention 
to the subject whether it would not prove 
advantageous to employ Asiatic troops in 
certain of our Eastern dependencies. The 
right hon. and gallant Member the Secre- 
tary of State for War (General Peel) said, 
that we had no more troops in India at 
the present moment than were absolutely 
required. He (Captain Vivian) did not 
mean to dispute that; but he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that at this moment we had 30,000 more 
troops in India than we had during the 
Indian Mutiny. At the time of the out- 
break there was a large Sepoy army drilled 
and organized by us which no longer ex- 
isted. There was not now a single gun 
belonging to the army, and he did not be- 
lieve that if the Sepoys were inclined to 
revolt to-morrow they would be able to 
collect a force of 10,000 men. What, then, 
was our large force in India required for? 
It was partly in order to enable us to keep 
under our control the Sikhs, who were 
the most warlike of all Asiatic troops. 
These Sikhs were soldiers that had fought 
against us and proved their valour on many 
a hard-fought field—men who were almost 
born soldiers, and who were admitted by 
all who knew anything of them to be 
about the most warlike nation in the 
world. On the other hand, no one dis- 
puted that when these Sikhs were taken 
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away from their own country and their 
own traditions, and water put between 
them and their native land, they were as 
faithful and good troops as could be em- 
ployed. He would, with the permission 
of the House, read an extract from a letter 
he had received from Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham—an officer of experience in India. 
In that communication Sir Charles said— 
“With regard to the Sikh nation, from my 
knowledge, I am certain you might rely upon their 
courage and fidelity when employed at a large 
distance from their own country.” 
Now, the question which his hon. and 
gallant Friend proposed for the considera- 
tion of the Committee was simply to inquire 
whether we might not with advantage em- 
ploy those troops, instead of Europeans, 
in certain military dependencies. The 
right hon. and gallant Member the Secre- 
tary of State for War asked whether it 
was meant to substitute the Natives for 
. European troops. The answer to that 
would be that if in certain colonies or de- 
pendencies we could with safety substitute 
Native for British troops it would be our 
duty to do so, even though it should be 
one regiment only. In this country we 
were paying more than any other nation 
in the world for our army. We were 


paying something like £14,000,000 a year, 
and yet we had less to show for the money 


than any other nation. It was therefore 
one of our first duties to reduce, when we 
could do so with safety, the number of our 
troops. If we were to have an European 
crisis to-morrow, what force could we bring 
into the field to defend ourselves at home 
in exchange for our £14,000,000 a year? 
The fact would not be disputed that we 
could only bring something like 50,000 
into the field for European purposes, for 
we had in India, and on the high seas, 
something like 80,000. If therefore it 
could be proved that for the protection of 
India or our colonies we were able to sub- 
stitute a force for the British which would 
equally serve the purpose, and by that 
means be enabled to reduce our own army, 
we should at once doso. The first duty 
of the Executive was to reduce our army 
as much as possible. He held that it was 
absurd to talk about a reserve force if we 
were not to reduce our standing army. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Frome 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson) said, among other 
things, that his experience of the Affghan 
war proved the Native troops under severe 
trials became disorganized. That also was 
a question for the consideration of the 
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Committee. He quite with the 
hon. Baronet that if it was the nature of 
the Native trooops to become disorganized 
under severe trials they should only be 
employed in climates which agreed with 
them, and where there would be no dan- 
ger of disorganization from such a cause, 
China was one of these, and therefore it 
was open for consideration whether they 
might not be employed there. The right 
hon. and gallant Member the Secretary of 
State for War said that the colonies, having 
to pay for the troops, would not be satisfied 
with Native troops, and as an illustration 
he instanced the case of Bermuda, where, 
when it was proposed to remove the Eng- 
lish troops, the authorities asked that the 
blacks should also be removed. But it 
should be borne in mind that it was a very 
different thing to place negro troops over 
a negro population, and to send troops 
belonging to the Sikh nation to China, 
His hon. and gallant Friend had, in intro- 
ducing the subject, so completely ex- 
hausted it, that he would not trouble the 
House with any further remarks. 

Mr. LAING said, that as this was a 
question which specially related to India, 
and as he must naturally take a warm in- 
terest in all that related to that country, 
perhaps the House would bear with him 
while he made a few observations on this 
question. He believed thet the Native in- 
terests of India required the presence of a 
European force there. Without going into 
the question of the mutiny, he might state 
that he believed the European force in that 
country, in the opinion of all military 
men, ought not to be reduced much below 
60,000 men. With the improved com- 
munications of the present day, and with a 
command of the railways and telegraphs, 
a smaller.force might possibly suffice ; but 
in so reducing the amount a certain danger 
would be incurred, and looking upon the 
question as one of insurance it would be 
unwise to go much below the limit he had 
stated. His fear was that, on an emer- 
gency, India would be denuded of her 
European troops to supply the colonies or 
the army at home. The question was not 
one of money, but of men; and the point 
for consideration was really how we could 
best economize men in other quarters of 
the globe, so as to render them available 
for service, either in India or at home, in 
ease of need. He had been rather sur- 
prised at the argument of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (General Peel), who 
seemed to imply that the wishes of the 
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colonists were to be final in this matter. 
The question was not one for a Governor nor 
yet for the people of a colony to decide ; if 
they did not like to accept such troops as 
we could give them, why, let them protect 
themselves. European regiments might be 
more acceptable on account of the society 
which they introduced into a colony, but 
it would never do to leave it optional with 
the colonists to say, ‘‘ You must keep one 
of your costly regiments here.” He would 
confine himself to the case of India. 
Having been in India at the time the 
troops returned from service in China, and 
having had special facilities of communi- 
cation with military men, he could declare 
that in India we possessed a reserve of 
naturally warlike populations, who might 
be drawn upon largely for reinforce- 
ments. Some of the -Native regiments 
which had served in China distinguished 
themselves highly, and displayed qualities 
rendering them fully equal to any auxi- 
liary forces which served with the great 
armies of Europe—to the Cossacks, for in- 
stance, in the Russian levies, and the Tur- 
cos and other Native African troops, en- 
listed pretty largely in the service of the 
French Empire. He agreed with what 


had been said as to the military qualities 


of the Sikhs. It would be a dangerous 


mistake, however, to look to the Sikhs | 


alone for our levies—so martial a race 
might be tempted to take advantage of 
their position. They might be tempted to 
say to the Europeans, ‘‘ We are almost as 
good as you are, and we are numerically 
stronger, and we shall therefore take ad- 
vantage of the situation.” This argument, 
however, would not apply to Sikh regi- 
ments scattered in garrisons over distant 
colonies. But besides the Sikhs, there were 
the Ghoorkas, the Belooches, and the Pa- 
thans, descendants of the Native Affghans, 
as white in colour as the men of Southern 
Europe, being derived from mountainous 
races. The high authority (Sir Henry 
Rawlinson) who had spoken that evcning 
of Native troops in Affghanistan being dis- 
organized by the severity of the climate, 
must have had in his mind the army of 
Bengal, the old Brahmin Sepoys of the 
plains of Oude, of whom the army was at 
that time composed, who, coming from a 
tropical climate, were ill-fitted for ex- 
posure to a severe climate. But during 
the Chinese campaigns some Native regi- 
ments from the mountainous races, who 
were exposed in their native hills to every 
degree of cold, remained behind at Tien- 
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tsin, and were exposed during the winter to 
a degree of cold greater than any which 
troops would suffer in garrisoning any town 
in England. Making a proper selection of 
regiments, so far as such climates as China, 
up to Shanghae, or the Strait settlements, 
even the northern parts of Australia, or 
the settlements towards Torres Straits, or, 
nearer home, such as those of Malta or even 
Gibraltar were concerned, he was satisfied 
that there was nothing to prevent the em- 
ployment in those places of such troops as 
might be raised in India. With regard to 
the indisposition of the Natives to serve 
across the sea, this might be true of the 
high class Sepoys of whom the Bengal 
army was formerly composed; but there 
was a considerable number of Natives who 
had no objection whatever to cross the sea, 
as was instanced in the case of the Madras 
army, regiments of which had been in the 
habit of crossing the sea to the Burmese 
coast and to Singapore. With regard to the 
Sikhs who had served in China, they were 
delighted with what they had seen of the 
British troops during that campaign, and 
having had a good opportunity of contrast- 
ing the French and British armies, they 
were so strongly impressed with the supe- 
riority of the latter that they evinced the 
most ardent desire to go and serve under 
the British flag in any quarter of the world 
to which they might be sent. In fact, a 
native officer, the second in command of 
one of the Sikh regiments, had asked him 
(Mr. Laing) whether Paris would not be 
a splendid city for loot, and whether it 
was not true that the Cossacks had once 
been there. There was an evident desire 
on the part of that officer to serve under 
the British flag in an European war, so 
that he might have a chance of marching 
into and assisting in the loot of one of the 
great capitals. He concurred in the re- 
marks of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Major Anson) as to the desirgbility of send- 
ing a Native regiment upon foreign service 
instead of breaking it up; and he believed 
that, just before the Indian mutiny, if one 
of the regiments in which disaffection first 
showed itself had been sent to a foreign 
station the Mutiny might have been averted. 
What was now proposed had, in fact, been 
carried out to a considerable extent already. 
Aden, a fortress almost equal in import- 
ance to Gibraltar, one of the great stages 
on the high road between England and 
India, was garrisoned mainly by Native 
troops, with some European artillery. Yet 
the station slept in perfect tranquillity 
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under its guards, and in matters of police 
there was less difficulty with a Native than 
with a European regiment. The same 
might be said of Singapore, of Rangoon, 
and of places along the Burmese coast. 
So far from mutinying, isolated Native 
regiments on foreign stations had little 
disposition to show such a temper, for they 
knew themselves to be in the power of 
England, and their only chance of getting 
home again lay in the ships which she 
provided. The presence of a few Eu- 
ropean artillery usually sufficed to keep 
them steady to their allegiance, and our 
European contingent might be described 
as the backbone of our colonial forces. 
The real difficulty, as pointed out by the 
Secretary for War, consisted in officering 
these regiments, for, however efficient the 
Native regiments might be for service in 
India or abroad, their efficiency entirely 
depended on the class of officers in com- 
mand of them. The ordinary run of offi- 
cers could not be taken, as in the case of 
European regiments, for then there would 
be the risk of appointing officers ignorant 
of the language and habits of the men 
over whom they were placed. There must 
be European officers especially trained for 
the purpose, and acquainted with the man- 
ners and prejudices of the men, or other- 
wise the officers might provoke a mutiny 
by some apparently trivial act, which a 
student fresh from Sandhurst could see no 
harm in. Under the measure for the amal- 
gamation of the Indian army, the means 
of supplying this class of officers had been 
got rid of to a very great extent, though 
at present things went on very well, be- 
cause there was a reserve of officers left by 
the old system. There were 4,000 of them 
that had been so available. But how were 
they to get on for the future. The great 
difficulty of employing Native regiments 
abroad was that the Indian officers of the 
old army could not be asked to accompany 
them to the Mauritius or to Malta, for a 
lower scale of pay than they received for 
Indian service; and, if the Indian scale 
were granted to them, what must be the 
feelings of the other European officers 
serving alongside of them? That was 
the great difficulty, for otherwise, by the 
employment of Indian troops, great relief 
might be given to the European forces 
scattered over the colonies, the necessity 
of sending so many British troops abroad 
would be diminished, and increased secu- 
rity for India would be acquired by having 
a larger available British force to draw 
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upon. The difficulty he had just adverted 
to not only applied to Indian regiments 
sent abroad, but still more strongly to 
those which remained in India. The 
question was how to supply a class of 
officers having qualities like those pos- 
sessed by the officers of the old Indian 
army. The measure adopted some years 
ago for breaking up the staff of the Indian 
army, and doing away with the local Eu. 
ropean force and the separate establish- 
ment of Addiscombe for the training of 
European officers, was a mistake, and if 
that had to be done again, no one with 
the experience since acquired would advo- 
cate such a measure. The forces might 
have been so united as to be under one 
Commander-in-Chief. Both might have 
been held to be under one Commander-in- 
Chief; but a separate force of 30,000 or 
40,000 men, with their officers, might 
have been kept for the separate service of 
India. However, when a step such as that 
was taken, it was difficult to retrace it; 
but he invited the right hon. Secretary 
for War to consider the question, because 
he regarded it as the most important and 
the most difficult in the future of India. 
He thought the House ought to feel ex- 
ceedingly indebted to the hon. and gallant 
Member (Major Anson) for the manner in 
which he had brought the subject under 
its notice. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he quite 
concurred in thinking that the House was 
very much indebted to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Major Anson) who brought 
forward the Motion, and he believed that 
the proposed inquiry would be very valu- 
able. He only hoped that the hon. and 
gallant Member would exercise some dis- 
cretion as to the subjects to be investigated, 
for by wandering into a multiplicity of 
topics the whole value of a thorough in- 
vestigation might be lost. He trusted that 
the hon. and gallant Member would not 
be induced to go into the question of the 
amalgamation of the Indian army. He 
quite concurred with the hon. Member for 
Wick (Mr. Laing) as to the difficulty which 
had arisen from the measure passed a few 
years ago, though he did not say that it 
was a mistake, because it would, perhaps, 
have been impossible to avoid greater diffi- 
culties still, if the old system had been 
stood by. It was right that the operation 
of that measure should be most carefully 
watched to see whether a remedy might 
be provided for the evils it occasioned ; but 
he should be sorry if the value of the in- 
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vestigation now proposed were lost by 
mixing it up with so enormous a question. 
Another question which had been raised, 
not strictly germane to the subject, was 
whether the army in India was not too 
large. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro (Captain Vivian) observed that the 
British force was increased since the mu- 
tiny to nearly double its former amount, 
and argued that the Native army having 
been reduced, so large a British force was 
unnecessary to watch them. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that before the 
mutiny the Native troops were drawn from 
the provinces of Behar and Bengal, and 
that now they were drawn from the hill 
tribes, so that if there were any element 
of danger in the Native Indian army, it 
was much intensified by the more mar- 
tial character of the force. With re- 
gard to the selection of the men, there 
arose this difficulty—that if men of the 
most docile races were chosen, they were 
of a feeble constitution, and incapable of 
being removed from the climate and food 
to which they were accustomed; and if 
men of the hardier races were selected, 
then a class was obtained which could be 
moved about and made little difficulty as to 
food, but they were more dangerous to deal 
with, and the precaution which the hon. 
Member for Wick alluded to, of keeping 
European troops and artillery in the neigh- 
bourhood of any such large Native force, 
could not be abandoned. With regard to 
the objection raised against the employ- 
ment of Native troops out of India, on the 
ground of the difficulty of inducing them 
to leave that country, the hon. Member 
for Wick thought that objection refuted by 
the experience of the campaign in China. 
Having discussed this subject with some 
authorities on Indian matters, he knew 
that the feeling which dwelt in their mind 
was that the Native troops could not be 
induced to leave India in any large num- 
ber unless there were a prospect of 
“loot.” The hon. Member for Wick was 
struck with the enthusiasm of a Native at 
the prospect of ‘‘ looting” Paris. That 
was a picture of the minds of those men ; 
and, no doubt, if they were told that Paris 
was to be “looted,” an enormous number 
of them might be got to go there. But it 
would be impossible to induce them to 
volunteer for the dull unhealthy duty of 
a garrison town. But really he supposed 
in this, as in everything of the kind, this 
was very much a matter of money; the 
difference between the cost of an European 
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and a Native soldier, was as between £110 
and £40, and they would have to pay 
these troops about double if they used 
them for their colonial service; and in 
doing this they diminished the motive for 
adopting this principle. It was not be- 
cause there was a difficulty in getting 
European soldiers, but because they were 
so costly that this proposal was made. He 
suggested these as points for consideration 
by the Committee. Very great difference 
of opinion, no doubt, existed upon the 
subject ; but they had a very large amount 
of experience to guide them, and the sub- 
ject was one eminently fitted for Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. He trusted, however, 
that the Committee would not be content 
with oral evidence alone; but that its 
members would listen to the suggestions 
of some of the higher authorities of India 
who could not be brought from their posts 
to give evidence. In that way the Com- 
mittee would be able to collect very valu- 
able information, and perhaps be the means 
of introducing very useful reforms into the 
military service of the British Crown. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he thought the speech of the Secretary of 
State for War, with which he heartily 
agreed, was eminently fitted to stand as 
an argument against the Motion for a 
Committee. While he did not wish to 
oppose the Motion, he certainly thought 
it would have been better if the Secretary 
of State had imposed some limit to the 

proposed inquiry. Presuming that the 
policy indicated by the Motion could be 
adopted by an English Parliament, he 
doubted whether the many subjects which 
would have to be discussed by the Com- 
mittee were such as should properly be 
considered by them. Even the Mover 
and Seconder of the Motion for a Com- 
mittee had said that the change, if carried 
out, would be extremely complicated; and 
that, whether it were carried out or not 
should depend very much upon the ba- 
lance of advantages and difficulties with 
which the change would be accompa- 
nied. It appeared, then, to him very 
strange that a Committee of the House 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
advisability of a change, the principle 
of which had not been sanctioned by 
the House, and which he believed the 
House on further discussion would not 
approve. He entirely dissented from the 
policy which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Lichfield (Major Anson) and his 
friends advocated. Not to dwell upon the 
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minor points raised by the Secretary for 
War, such as the disinclination of the 
colonies to receive garrisons of this kind, 
he had heard no satisfactory answer to 
the query as to what it was proposed to 
do with the British troops now employed 
in colonial service. It was evident that 
if the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lichfield were carried out our 
military establishments must either be re- 
duced in proportion as they were added 
to by the enlistment of Native troops, or 
else the Estimates must bear the whole ad- 
ditional cost of the enlistment of Indian 
troops, It had been said by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) that it would be the duty of any 
Government to propose a reduction of the 
army whenever a battalion could be dis- 
pensed with, and he concurred in that 
view; but the proposal now made was to 
substitute a battalion of Indian troops for 
a battalion of British troops. He had 
heard no satisfactory argument in favour 
of the principle of the proposal. He be- 
lieved that the force scattered over the 
colonies was not so effective for Imperial 
purposes as the same number of men 
would be if concentrated at home; still 
it was not altogether useless. The pro- 
posal now made was to substitute a force 
which might or might not be as efficient 
as Europeans for colonial purposes, but 
who certainly could not be equally effi- 
cient in any great Imperial emergency. 
For these reasons he regretted that before 
the subject had received more complete in- 
vestigation and before Parliament had ex- 
pressed any opinion as to the policy of 
such a change, the Secretary of State 
should have consented to the appointment 
of a Committee which would waste con- 
siderable time and could lead to no practi- 
cal results. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, that 
touching this question of amalgamation, 
he felt it was due to the old Indian ser- 
vice to remind the House that it was not 
only in the recent services in China that 
these armies were usefully employed, but 
under Abercrombie in Egypt ; and in their 
services in Java they distinguished them- 
selves to the great satisfaction of those in 
authority. Although it was very ques- 
tionable how far Native troops, under 
present circumstances, could be employed 
out of Asia, be thought to employ those 
troops who had shown a mutinous dis- 
position in India to uphold the British 
flag in other parts would be most injurious 
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to the discipline of the troops in India, 
and to the honour and welfare of this 
country. 

Mason ANSON said, he thought ques. 
tions connected with the withdrawal of 
troops, or the substitution of one kind of 
troops for another, should be left entirely 
to the Executive. He also thought the 
objections to his scheme were such as to 
show how useful the proposed inquiry 
would be; and he was extremely glad the 
Secretary of State for War had given his 
consent to the proposition he had made. 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed “To inquire into 
the duties performed by the British Army in 
India and the Colonies ; and also to inquire how 
far it might be desirable to employ certain por- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Native Indian Army in 
our Colonial and Military Dependencies, or to 
organize a force of Asiatic Troops fur general ser- 
vice in suitable climates.” 


And, on March 6, Select Committee nominated 
as follows :—Viscount Cransourne, Mr. Cuiupers, 
Sir James Fzrevsson, The Marquess of Hartina- 
ron, Captain Hayter, Mr. Oxrpuayt, Sir [Henry 
Rawuiyson, Sir Witttam Russexy, Captain Vi- 
vian, Viscount Hamitron, Mr. Laine, Lord 
Witu1am Hay, Colonel Norra, and Major Anson : 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum. 


ATTORNEYS, &c., CERTIFICATE DUTY 
BILL—LEAVE.—FIRST READING, 


Mr. DENMAN moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to reduce the annual Duty 
upon the Certificates of Attorneys, Solici- 
tors, and others. He said, that having re- 
ceived an assurance that the Bill would not 
be opposed on the first reading, he would 
not, on that occasion, go into the reasons 
for a reduction of the duty. The sub- 
ject had very often been before the House, 
and on many occasions the principle had 
been affirmed that this annual payment 
ought to be abolished. The Bill he sought 
to introduce did not propose to abolish 
the tax entirely, but to reduce it to the 
nominal sum of 5s. The reason for that 
was that there were in existence several 
Acts of Parliament that would have to be 
repealed or considerably altered, at great 
inconvenience, if the duty were altogether 
taken off; but by reducing the amount to 
5s. all the existing machinery would re- 
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main, and both the public and profession 
would be benefited by still having a regular 
authentic list of attorneys, solicitors, proc- 
tors, and notaries published annually. 
The principle had been affirmed in 1865, 
and by former Parliaments, and the tax 
had been retained upon grounds affecting 
the revenue of particular years and not 
from any opinion that in itself it was 
either just or expedient. 

Mr. M. T. BASS said, he thought that 
licenses on trades and professions ought to 
be altogether abolished, or to be extended 
toall. Of all licenses, however, that on com- 
mon brewers was the worst. It wasa hard- 
ship to which the license of attorneys and 
solicitors could afford no parallel. Every 
brewer was required to pay a license upon 
the work he did, and not upon the profit- 
able result of his operations. He (Mr. 
Bass) as a brewer paid as large a sum as 
1,100 or 1,200 solicitors did, and he should 
think it very hard if solicitors were re- 
lieved of their eight guineas a year, while 
he had to pay so large a sum for permis- 
sion to carry on his business. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: I congratulate my hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby on the large sum 
which he pays for his licence, and there 
ean be no doubt that on the same condi- 
tions we should all be perfectly willing to 
contribute such an amount to the national 
Treasury. I think that licences are a 
most enlightened schenie for recruiting 
the national Treasury, and I am not at 
all inclined to favour the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite. 
It is a very difficult thing for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to encounter 
attorneys and brewers. They are, with- 
out exception, the two most influential 
classes in the community. The late Henry 
Drummond, whom we all knew in this 
House—“ alas, poor Yorick !””—speaking 
one night of the Powers then convulsing 
the world, just before the Crimean War, 
said, “‘ After all, what is their power to 
the power of an attorney?” I feel that at 
the present moment. It is under these 
circumstances I must consent to the intro- 
duction of this Bill. It is because I wish 
to respect a majority, though not a great 
one, which sanctioned the principle upon 
which the Bill is founded. At the same 
time, I must say I disapprove of the 
practice of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in attacking the Consolidated Fund 
with a perseverance which may be ap- 
plauded, but which is not laudable. As 
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|to the general principle, I would oppose 
| Motions and measures of this nature made 
|at this moment. The right time to bring 
| forward subjects of this nature is when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
| placed before the House and the country 
the state of the national Finances. hat 
|is the legitimate opportunity. If there 
| be any surplus—and I speak with all re- 
| serve on a point so problematical—that is 
the moment when any persons who think 
they have a fair claim to consideration 
should come forward. But that an assault 
on the national resources is to be made as 
a matter of course appears to me a suppo- 
sition which ought not to be encouraged. 
It would be an act of discourtesy were I, 
under the circumstances, to oppose the 
introduction of the Bill; but I do not 
wish the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
suppose that, in agreeing to its introduc- 
tion, I at all sanction the principle upon 
which he has appealed to the House to- 
night. He represents on the present oc- 
casion a very influential, a very affluent, 
and a very patriotic class; and I am sure 
we can always appeal to them to bear 
their fair proportion of the national neces- 
sities. The Bill may be introduced to- 
night; and when the hon. and learned 
Member has become better acquainted than 
he can be at this moment with the condi- 
tion of the Treasury, he can exercise his 
discretion as to whether he will proceed 
with or withdraw it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to reduce the annual Duty upon the Certi- 
ficates of Attorneys and Solicitors and others, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Denman, Mr. 
Vance, and Sir Jonn Ocitvr, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


FACTORY ACTS ( EDUCATIONAL 
CLAUSES ).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT moved that, in the 
opinion of this House, it is expedient to 
extend the Educational Clauses of the 
Factory Acts to children who are employed 
in agriculture. He said, he trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary would not suppose that he made 
this Motion in any spirit of hostility to 
the measure which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised to introduce for the 
extension of the Factory Acts. On the 
contrary, he sincerely thanked him for 
that measure, and his gratitude was 
strengthened when he remembered the 
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promptitude of the right hon. Gentleman 
in this matter. All that had read the 
Report of the Children’s Employment 
Commission must feel that it contained 
fearful disclosures. It proved that thou- 
sands of lives were yearly sacrificed, and 
that thousands more of young people were 
ruined in body and soul by premature 
employment. He wished, however, to 
impress upon the House that if the right 
hon. Gentleman confined his measure to 
those trades only which had been reported 
upon by the Commissioners, he would but 
touch the fringe of a great question, and 
leave unsettled a problem in the solution 
of which the most vital interests of the 
country were involved. When the Fac- 
tory Acts were introduced they were met 
by two kinds of arguments. It was 
urged, first, that such an interference with 
particular trades would materially jeopar- 
dise their prosperity, and would too much 
encroach on individual liberty; and se- 
condly, that such special and exceptional 
legislation was unjust because it was ex- 
ceptional. Now, the first of these objec- 
tions had been refuted and silenced by 
experience. The Factories Act was first 


applied to the textile manufactures of the 
country, and that branch had ever since 


continued in a progressive state of pros- 
perity; and those who most stoutly op- 
posed this legislation were now ready to 
admit that it had worked with marked 
success. They were now, likewise, quite 
ready to admit the advantage they had 
derived from having a class of operatives 
who, from being taken care of in youth, 
had grown up sound in body and mind. 
Again, the argument with regard to the 
interference with individual liberty had 
also been silenced by experience. He was 
as much opposed as any map to all unne- 
cessary interference on the part of the 
Government. Perhaps there was, at the 
present day, a tendency to ask the Go- 
vernment to interfere too much with pri- 
vate individuals; and, as a Radical, he 
thought that that was a tendency which, 
in a reformed House of Commons, must be 
carefully and constantly watched. He 
had learned his love for individual free- 
dom from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), who had 
made the most philosophic and eloquent 
defence which had ever been written of 
personal liberty ; but he felt sure his hon. 
Friend would agree with him that the 
State was performing one of its clearest 
and most undoubted duties when it rescued 
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a child from a grievous and irreparable 
injury. A child was not a free agent ; he 
had no power to defend himself, and no 
one could over-estimate the injury that 
was done him if his education was neg- 
lected through the avarice or the ignor- 
ance of his parents. As for the second 
argument against the Factory Acts, he 
(Mr. Fawcett) did not see how it was to 
be answered; on the contrary, the more 
those Acts were extended the more unjust 
they became, unless they were made go- 
neral. Owing to the zeal of the right hon. 
Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. Bruce), 
the Acts were applied to the pottery dis- 
trict, and with the most beneficial results, 
While admitting this, however, the mas- 
ters said it was unjust to legislate for 
them and not to legislate generally. They 
said they were placed under special disad- 
vantages. They said agriculture was not 
under the same restrictions, and that the 
result was that boys would not come to 
their half-time factory work while they 
could get full employment in agriculture. 
They did not get their fair share of the 
juvenile labour of the district. If the 
Government had not the courage to intro- 
duce a general measure, based on the 
principle that no child under thirteen 
should be permitted to work unless he 
spent a certain number of hours per week 
at school, he (Mr. Fawcett) wished to 
point out the pressing need there was for 
applying, withodt delay, the half-time 
system to agriculture. The agricultural 
population was deplorably ignorant ; and 
he feared that there were circumstances 
which put a meretricious and deceptive 
gloss upon the education of the rural po- 
pulation. We had Government grants; 
we had great zeal on the part of ministers 
of religion; we had admirable schools, 
and in many cases ample funds; but these 
were not sufficient. If a child was taken 
away from school at eight or nine years 
of age, all he had named would be useless. 
He knew villages in the West of England 
where there was plenty of money for edu- 
cational purposes, but where there were 
excellent schools, where there was scarcely 
a youth who could read sufficiently well 
to understand a newspaper. If a child 
was taken away from school at eight or 
nine years of age, he was certain to for- 
get the little he had learned, and he 
would grow up in a state of ignorance, 
for it was found that the rudiments of 
learning were rarely acquired in after life. 
It was said that there were practical diffi- 
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culties in the way of applying the half- 
time system to agriculture. There might 
be such, but he feared that those difficul- 
ties were readily, perhaps joyfully, seized 
upon as an excuse. At a recent meeting 
at Wolverhampton, the Earl of Lichfield, 
who knew something about agriculture, 
had made a most admirable speech in fa- 
vour of applying the half-time system to 
the rural districts of the couatry. No 
doubt many hon. Members would recollect 
Mr. Paget the late representative of Not- 
tingham. He was a well-known agricul- 
turist, and he had for many years adopted 
the half-time system on his farm with 
signal success. His experience was that 
the boys took greater pleasure in their 
school, and did their work better—em- 
phatically better—for their change of oc- 
cupation. However, he (Mr. Fawcett) 
would examine some of these “ practical 
difficulties.” It was said that the Factories 
Acts had been successfully applied to those 
branches of industry where labour was 
concentrated, and the children worked 
half-time and went to school the other 
half; but that in agricultural districts the 
work was often two or three miles on one 
side of the labourer’s dwelling while the 
school was a like distance on the other, 
and that, therefore, half-time was impos- 
sible. This must be overcome by adopt- 
ing the alternate day system, school one 
day and work the next, and if this 
would not do, there was the alternate 
week system. But if this half-time 
system was general, we should dimi- 
nish the supply of juvenile labour, and 
increase its efficiency, and by so doing in- 
crease the value of the children’s labour, 
and consequently increase their remunera- 
tion. Then it was said there were some 
labourers in the worst paid districts who 
were in such a state of wretched poverty 
that they could not live without the chil- 
dren’s earnings. It might be said that to 
take away 1s. or 2s. a week from a Dor- 
chester labourer, who was dragging out a 
miserable existence, would be to starve 
him. But why were the wages in Dor- 
setshire and Wiltshire exceptionally low? 
Why did the labourers continue in a state 
of the greatest hardship when for the same 
kind of labour they could obtain higher 
wages elsewhere ? How was it that com- 
petition did not equalize wages in different 
parts of the country? The reason was 
that labourers were ignorant, and as iso- 
lated from the rest of England as if they 
lived in a distant country. Their wages 
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were not affected by the labour market of 
the country. The wages were always at 
the minimum. They were not determined 
by competition with the rest of the coun- 
try, and the problem was, how much could 
a man and his family just live upon? In 
this the earnings of the boy were not left out 
of the calculation. If, then, that labourer 
was deprived of his boy’s earnings, the 
wages of the man must be raised to enable 
him to live. He would not suffer, he 
could not suffer, for it was impossible for 
him to be in a worse position, It might 
be said, “ You admit that the result of 
your legislation would be to increase the 
price of juvenile labour, and in some cases 
to increase the general price of labour, 
and therefore to cast a burden either upon’ 
the landlord or the farmer.”’ Even if that 
were so, he did not think the House would 
hesitate; but on the strictest principles of 
political economy it would be admitted 
that whatever increased the efficiency of 
labour increased its productiveness, and 
thus augmented the fund divisible as land- 
lord’s rent, farmers’ profit, and labourers’ 
wages. One word to the agricultural in- 
terest. Agriculture was daily becoming 
more and more a skilled industry, more 
complicated machinery was used in it, and 
greater intelligence was required for its 
management. Let them remember that 
the cutting machines must not be intrusted 
to ignorant workmen. They had heard 
much of the danger of foreign competition ; 
but that danger would be fully met by im- 
proving the education of the people of this 
country. Timid people expressed their 
alarm about strikes; but if they wanted 
men to understand the true principles of 
economy, they must educate them in their 
youth. They stood aghast at trades unions, 
and were shocked at the outrages in Shef- 
field; but if they had read the horrors 
which were published respecting the chil- 
dren of that town, they would not be sur- 
prised at outrages being committed by 
grown men. The Children’s Employment 
Commission disclosed horrors with regard 
to the town that made it matter of surprise 
that outrages were not more frequent. 
Sometimes it was said, ‘“ Compel land- 
lords to improve cottages;” but educate 
the people and raise their tastes, and they 
would not live in miserable two-roomed 
hovels. The philanthropy of a nation 
was sometimes appealed to on behalf of a 
wretched peasant who was starving with 
his family on 8s. a week; but he would 
not do so if he could read the papers and 
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learn of the demand for labour in other 
parts of the country. How much wiser 
would it be boldly to strike at that ignor- 
ance which was the root of pauperism and 
crime than to struggle under the burden 
of these evils! It was chiefly by the 
Conservative party that the first Factory 
Act was carried; their policy in this 
respect had conferred inestimable blessings 
on the nation. Let them continue the 
good work and prove their sincerity to the 
nation by conferring the same blessings 
upon the industry with which they were 
more intimately connected. Personally, 
he was pledged to do what he could to im- 
prove the condition of the agricultural 
poor, among whom he had lived all his 
life. He was confident if they could do 
anything to promote their education, they 
would be assisting effectually to lighten 
the burden of poverty which oppressed 
them, and to make their condition more 
worthy of that nation, to the wealth and 
greatness of which their class had contri- 
buted so much, and from whose advancing 
civilization and increasing prosperity they 
had derived so slender a share of aug- 
mented happiness. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient to extend the Educational Clauses of the 
Factory Acts to children who are employed in 
agriculture.”’—(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. AKROYD said, that his experience 
might possibly have some weight with 
those who had not had the same opportu- 
nities of witnessing the beneficial results 
of factory legislation. The first step to- 
wards national education was taken thirty 
years ago, when the Factory Bill was 
opposed by the millowners, with certain 
exceptions. He joined in opposition, not 
from any unwillingness to shorten the 
hours of labour, but from a conviction 
that legislation for a particular class of 
employers was one-sided and unjust. He 
maintained at that time that the condition 
of the factory districts was not worse than 
that of others, and the recent Reports of 
the Children’s Employment Commission 
had proved the truth of what he then said. 
That Commission had occasioned the ex- 
tension of the Factory Acts to trades not 
originally embraced. Having at first op- 
posed the Act, he wished now joyfully to 
offer his testimony to its beneficial results. 
In his own neighbourhood a squalid popu- 
lation had been succeeded by a healthy one. 
The operation of the Act had changed the 
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‘aspect of many a once wretched district, 
_and brought upon the scene scores of ha 
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chubby-faced children, full of health and 
activity, who, but for the interference of 
the Legislature, would have been wearing 
away their young lives with premature 
toil. Hitherto the whole course of legis- 
lation had been tentative and experi- 
mental. If the Government of the day 
had attempted to deal with the question 
as a whole, and to apply legislation to 
many trades, the task would have been 
too great for them, opposed as they would 
have been by several united interests. 
The extension of the Factory Acts to mines 
and collieries, bleaching works, the lace 
works of Nottingham, and the potteries 
of Staffordshire, aided the work of educa- 
tion and brought a large number of the 
trades of the country under its operation. 
These successive steps had tended to dimi- 
nish opposition to this mode of education, 
and had secured a greater number of wit- 
nesses to its beneficial results. We seemed 
to have arrived at the half-way house of 
national education, and if the measure of 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Faw- 
cett) received the assent of the agricultural 
Gentlemen we should have solved the pro- 
blem of national education, and little more 
would remain to be done. What objections 
could be raised by the country Gentlemen ? 
He was bound to admit the benefits they 
conferred on the manufacturing interest 
by determinedly pressing the Act upon 
them. Happily, times were now changed ; 
classes were not so banded one against 
another as they had been; and there seemed 
to be no reason why they should not to- 
gether carry a national system of educa- 
cation. Was there anything in the con- 
dition of children employed in agriculture 
which forbade the application of this Act 
to them? From his own observation he 
would say that there were many reasons 
why this Act was more imperatively called 
for in agricultural than in manufacturing 
districts. The children of farm labourers 
were taken from school early, left the 
parental roof, and were hired by farmers 
from year to year. He could confirm 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Brighton as to the ignorance.of children 
in agricultural populations compared with 
that of children in manufacturing popula- 
tions. Farming, however, was now a very 
different thing from what it had been; 
clodhoppers could not be trusted to deal 
with costly instruments, and farmers must 
of necessity have skilled labour. On these 
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and other grounds a good case was made 
out for the extension of the Factory Act 
to the children employed in agriculture. 
Those who feared an interference with 
their liberty would, like himself, in a few 
years bear testimony to the good fruits of 
this paternal Act. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that the coun- 
try Gentlemen did not fear the exten- 
sion of education among their labourers. 
No class of men had endeavoured to do 
so much towards establishing schools and 
encouraging education as the country Gen- 
tlemen. Speaking for the county of Wilts, 
at all events for the northern portion of 
it, in which he had lived all his life, he 
could say that in no part of it had the 
education of the agricultural population 
been neglected; on the contrary, it had 
been provided for in the most ample 
manner. There was hardly a village or 
hamlet in which schools had not been 
started, or some attempt made in the 
kindest and most liberal manner to edu- 
cate the labouring population. The great 
difficulty that was experienced was in 
getting the children to school. In some 
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cases, no doubt, the parents were desir- 
ous of adding to the comforts of their 
families by the earnings of their child- 


ren; but in most instances the children 
stopped away because they preferred to 
go bird-nesting, or rabbiting, or something 
of that sort, and the country Gentlemen 
had even offered premiums for getting 
them to school. It was a trying time for 
a child to be taken from school at eleven. 
He believed it was Dr. Johnson who 
said that no one learnt anything which 
he retained in later life before twelve, 
What he wished to point out in the first 
place was that there was no objection 
on the part of the landed interests to 
have the children well educated. But 
the mere fact of preventing farmers from 
retaining the labour of those children 
for more than half-a-day or half-a-week 
would not meet the evil; there must be 
some compulsory power, as in Prussia 
and other parts of Germany, to keep the 
children at school, or all other efforts 
would be vain. The extension of the 
Factory Acts to the agricultural popula- 
tion would not give the results they 
desired. A word with. regard to pay- 
ment for labour. In the northern portion 
of Wilts they had a large railway, they 
had quarries and factories; labour there 
was in great demand, and men were em- 
ployed at very high rates. What was 
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the practical result? Labourers, after 
having been employed on the railway, in 
the quarries or factories, at high wages, 
come back to the farmers and said that they 
preferred agricultural work, even though 
with lower wages. Agricultural labour 
did not expend such an extraordinary 
amount of strength as was required in 
other employments. It was not from 
ignorance, therefore, but from choice 
that these men, having tried other occu- 
pations, went back to farm labour. In 
the northern portion of Wilts agricultural 
labourers were, he believed, as happy, as 
well educated, and as well disposed as 
in any other part of England, and both 
landed gentry and farmers were ready to 
do everything in their power for the pur- 
pose of encouraging education. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the wish of 
country Gentlemen to encourage education 
among the children of the labouring classes, 
and that they had proved the sincerity of 
their desire for the promotion of education 
by aiding the passing of the Factory Act. 
All that was now wished was that they 
would aid in extending that Act to the 
children of peasants. It might be true 
that the higher branches of learning could 
not be properly comprehended by children 
under ten years of age; but experience 
had proved that they could be taught to 
read, to write, and to cast up a column of 
pounds, shillings, and pence under that 
age, besides possessing some elementary 
knowledge of the’ scriptures, and being 
able to comprehend a simple Saxon ser- 
mon. All that was desired was to keep 
the children at school till they were ten 
years of age, and he was sure that all 
friends of education must have experienced 
much gratification at seeing the Notice of 
his hon. Friend on the Paper, and espe- 
cially those who believe that by bold and ju- 
dicious legislation they might do something 
to remove from the land that gross ignor- 
ance which was its especial shame. It was 
neither their hope nor wish that, during 
the present Session, the attention of the 
House should be called in an extended 
and general manner to the question of 
popular education, which could not be 
done until the great question of Reform 
| was settled. Ardent as he was in the 
| cause of Reform, he did not believe that 
| the question, a branch of which was be- 
fore the House, was of inferior importance ; 
‘and although no radical change could be 





| snpeoten at present, he hoped that the 
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subject would not be allowed entirely to 
sleep, but that even during the intervals 
between the conflict of parties the trumpet 
of the friends of education would give forth 
an occasional warning note. As soon as 
Reform was settled, the friends of educa- 
tion must make a combined effort for a 
radical and sweeping change of the pre- 
sent system. When the right hon.. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Walpole) brought on his Bill 
for the improvement of the Factory Acts, 
they would hear a good deal about the 
Manchester and Salford Education Society. 
That Society divided Manchester and Sal- 
ford into 144 squares, and made a diligent 
house canvass, and the result of their in- 
quiries might be summed up in this—that 
half the children between the ages of three 
and ten were running about the streets, 
no more educated than Kaffirs. The same 
was the result of a similar inquiry in 
Liverpool. If that was the state of great 
and flourishing districts, what must be the 
state of the rural districts, in which, in 
spite of the efforts of Gentlemen like the 
hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. Gold- 
ney), many resided who were more chary 
of their time and money. The last Report 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
also disclosed some startling facts, amongst 
which was the circumstance that in one 
agricultural district the clergyman of the 
parish was so well satisfied with the at- 
tendance of 4 per cent of the children 
at his schools that he closed its doors 
against the Inspector; while, in another 
case, the squire of the parish locked up 
the school, and sent the key to the vicar- 
age, with a message to the effect that 
he could do what he liked with his 
own. In another instance the Commit- 
tee reported that a wealthy landowner 
had discovered a very simple way of cut- 
ting the Gordian knot, by taking the floor 
out of half a small cottage, whitewashing 
the apartment, and transforming it into a 
school, while he put an old woman to live 
in the other part, who, at a very trifling 
expense, afforded the children quite as 
much education as this enlightened land- 
owner thought they ought to have. The 
result of our system of education must be 
judged by statistics. In 1859 an exami- 
nation was held iu the army by direction 
of the military authorities, and they dis- 
covered that out of 10,000 men taken at 
random, 2,675 were unable to write, 
though they could read imperfectly, and 
2,080 could neither read nor write. The 


state of education in this respect contrasted 
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most unfavourably with that of Prussia, 
in which country the military found that 
out of 100 recruits only two were unable 
to read or write. In the same year 15,000 
men were discharged, 6,000 of whom 
signed their marks. The Recruiting Com- 
mission, two or three years after that, re- 
ported that, in a single month, out of 
4,500 recruits, something under 3,000 
were taken from the rural districts, and 
something under 2,500 were taken from 
the towns: which proves incontestably 
that we must look for the cause of the 
ignorance among the class from whom our 
recruits are drawn, at least as much in 
the country as in the towns. It evi- 
dently showed that the parents of these 
poor children eked out their means by 
withdrawing them from school at a very 
early age, and putting them to work. The 
only hope they had of effectually educating 
poor children was through the means of 
an educational rate, because it was useless 
to compel them to attend schools unless 
proper schools were provided for them. 
Private benevolence had done its utmost, 
and they must now have recourse to an 
educational assessment. In very poor dis- 
tricts the clergyman was deprived of com- 
forts in order to contribute to the wants 
of the school, whilst the resident land- 
owner only subscribed his £5. It was to 
the clergyman that they were indebted for 
the education which the country possessed ; 
and under the circumstances, although it 
was against his political convictions, he 
could not, if the burden was not removed 
from their shoulders to the rate book, 
insist on their subscribing to the Con 
science Clause. In one of the mid- 
land districts, consisting of 168 pa- 
rishes, 169 clergymen subscribed £10 
each. In the same district there were 
400 landowners, whose united incomes 
amounted to £650,000, yet they sub- 
scribed only £2,000, or £5 each. Although 
very often a squire would support a school 
near his own park gates, he would give 
nothing towards the schools of neighbour- 
ing parishes from which he derived his 
rents. That state of things should be got 
rid of, and the people be compelled to 
send their children to school, the expense 
of which should be defrayed by a rate. 
Experience in Canada and Australia proved 
that when the people had paid their money 
in the shape of rates they were almost 
certain to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by the Constitution, on the 
principle of getting as much as they could 
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for their money, and the same, he be- 
lieved, would be the case in this country. 
The Returns of crime and pauperism 
clearly showed that our present system of 
education was unable to cope with the 
evils which were growing rapidly around 
our gigantic and complicated system. If 
they looked to England, in comparison 
with Germany, they must blush for their 
own country. We, who had abundance 
of money, and possessed the spirit of local 
self-government, advantages which foreign 
nations lacked, ought to be able to keep 
up with them in the race. He hoped 
that in the next or following Session, or 
at the first opportunity after the flood of 
Reform had subsided, the advocates of a 
comprehensive scheme of national educa- 
tion would unite in passing a measure 
which would show that our ancient and 
time-honoured institutions were compa- 
tible, equally with those of Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and America, with 
the universal diffusion of morality and 
religion. 

Mr. READ said, that the farmers of 
England would endorse the principle laid 
down by the hon. Member for Brighton, 
but would question his conclusions and 
deny some of his facts. It was an ex- 
aggeration to say that many children 
under nine years of age were often 
employed in agricultural pursuits. Gener- 
ally, they would be no sort of use. It 
was only exceptionally that they were 
engaged in birdkeeping, hop-picking, and 
minor operations in the harvest field, and 
then it was generally at a time when the 
schoolmaster was taking his holiday. In 
factory work seasons, weather, and day- 
light were of little consequence, whereas 
on the farm everything depended upon 
them. Moreover, a child taken out of a 
factory had to go but a very short distance 
to school; whereas in the rural districts a 
child on an average would be obliged to 
walk considerably more than a mile. It 
was impossible, therefore, to give half a 
day to school and the other half to work 
on the farm, and the best plan seemed to 
be to devote half the week to the former 
and half to the latter. Great benefit had 
accrued to the rural districts from night- 
schools, not merely in keeping up the 
slight elementary education which farm 
boys received, but in preserving them from 
bad company, and employing their winter 
evenings. Too often, however, few per- 
sons besides the clergyman and a few ir- 
regular volunteers took an interest in 
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them. He thought the Government would 
do well to grant a little pecuniary assist- 
ance to the best of these schools. 

Srr FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Akroyd), in what he stated with re- 
spect to the short time system in factories. 
At one time the manufacturers hardly 
knew how to obtain sufficient labour to fill 
the factories on the whole time system, and 
when the half-time system came into ope- 
ration, they thought that it would be 
necessary to close their mills altogether. 
That apprehension, however, had not been 
realized, and the children were not only 
much healthier but were more attentive 
at school from having to work three days 
a week, and more industrious in the factory 
from having a change of occupation in the 
school. It was quite the exception in 
the factory districts to find boys and girls 
unable to read and write, and in the con- 
cern with which he was connected the 
ability of reading figures and of writing 
to some extent was almost essential. The 
Factory Act operated, therefore, very 
beneficially. Since that time the principle 
of those Acts had been applied to many 
other trades, and he was not aware of a 
single failure. Beneficial results had in- 
variably followed. He himself had a farm 
at Somerleyton, in Suffolk; but, though a 
day school was established there, he found 
there was a great difficulty in getting the 
children to attend it, because their parents 
persisted in sending them to work in the 
fields at too early an age. He once sug- 
gested to his manager that the children 
should labour and go to school on alternate 
days, but the reply was, ‘ Well, sir, if I 
do that, I shall not be able to make the 
farm pay. If they are employed at half 
time I shall have to pay them as much as 
if they were fully employed.” In the 
manufacturing districts the children were 
now receiving as much for short time as 
they did for full time. He thought that a 
very good thing, and did not see why 
wages should be so very low in the agri- 
cultural districts. He thought the children 
ought to have the opportunity of going to 
school, so that they might have a better 
chance of rising in the world than they 
had at present. Education did not render 
a man dissatisfied with his labour, for the 
best workmen were those who were the 
best educated. There was no reason to 
fear that because men were educated they 
would not be good agricultural labourers. 
He was quite satisfied that if the principle 
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were adopted that children under. thirteen 
years of age should not be employed 
without a certificate of their attendance 
at school, the result would be very bene- 
ficial. In that case there would be no 
lack of schools. He hoped some such 
system would be adopted, because he be- 
lieved it would promote the best interests 
of the country. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN, as one deeply inte- 
rested in agriculture, and more connected 
with it than any other profession, thanked 
the hon. Member for having introduced 
this subject to the notice of the House. 
It was evident that some measures, whe- 
ther compulsory or otherwise, must be 
adopted to enable the agricultural labourer 
to keep pace in intelligence and education 
with the workmen in other trades. And 
this is the more necessary when we con- 
sider that, from the progress that has been 
made in agriculture of late years, the 
rapid advancement it is still making, and 
the application of delicate and improved 
machinery to the operations of the farm, 
better educated and more intelligent la- 
bourers were required. Before, however, 
we compel parents to educate their chil- 
dren, we must see that the means of edu- 
cation are sufficient in all districts of the 
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country. Such, he believed, is not the 


case in some districts. But there is no 
doubt that where the means of education 
are abundant and sufficient there is too 
often an indifference on the part of the 
parents to avail themselves of these means. 
This is particularly the case in those dis- 
tricts where there is a great demand for 
the labour of children—where the parents 
prefer sending the children to work for 6d. 
or 7d. per day to sending them to school. 
He did not think that the plan recom- 
mended by the hon. Member, and prac- 
tised by Mr. Paget, could be applied in 
purely agricultural districts, or where the 
population is sparse and the distance from 
school is great, as in many parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. No doubt it would 
be better to send the children to school 
every alternate day or every alternate week 
than not at all; but there are several ob- 
jections to the plan which he now took the 
liberty of stating. On all well-managed 
farms there is a regular force of labourers 
kept for the daily labours of the farm. 
By sending one or several of these away 
on alternate days there will be an inter- 
ruption of the labour of the farm, and 
there would be a temptation to the farm 
manager, when there was a stress of work 
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on particular days, to retain the services 
of the children when they should have 
been sent to school. Another objection 
he had to the plan recommended was, 
that the full benefit of the teaching would 
not be obtained; for what was learnt the 
one week or the one day would be partly 
forgot before the child appeared at school 
the next. Education or teaching, to be 
quite successful, should be continuous; 
being thus interrupted in the plan re- 
commended, the children would not make 
the necessary progress. Besides, children 
sent to school only now and then, in ad- 
dition to not making the necessary pro- 
gress, would retard the due progress of 
the others at school; for the master would 
have to devote more time to the former to 
enable them to keep pace with those who 
were kept regularly at school, and thus 
his attention would necessarily be ab- 
stracted from the latter. There is nothing 
so annoying to a teacher, and so injurious 
to the progress of the pupils, as the irre- 
gular attendance of the children. He 
thought that a better plan would be to 
enact that no agricultural employer should 
engage any child for work unless he re- 
ceived a certificate from a schoolmaster 
that the child could read, write, and do 
sums in arithmetic. The objection to this 
plan is the machinery that would be re- 
quired ; for it would be necessary to have 
some inspector who would be invested 
with power to demand from the employer 
at any time the certificate brought by the 
child under a certain age. If he could 
assist the hon. Member for Brighton in 
carrying out any efficient measure for the 
better education of the agricultural chil- 
dren, he would be most happy to do so. 
There is no doubt that it is the duty of 
every parent to educate his child, and it 
is the duty of the State to see that the 
parent faithfully discharged this duty. 
Mr. BRUCE: Sir, whether the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) presses 
his Motion or not, I am sure it will be 
the opinion of this House that the discus- 
sion cannot have been without use. I 
must say that the principle, as I look upon 
it, is not so much the improvement of the 
agricultural population as the improvement 
of the population generally. You cannot 
consider the question of the county popu- 
lation without considering also the case of 
the neglected children who live in the 
suburbs of our large towns, and it presses 
irresistibly on the minds of all who examine 
this subject that enough has not yet been 
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done in regard to education, and that we 
have no adequate national system. Our 
attempts up to this time have been partial 
and experimental. After thirty years of 
continued efforts we have failed to bring 
education home to the people, and as 
Christian men and legislators we ought 
never to rest until we have done our best 
to accomplish that object. The condi- 
tion of agricultural labourers varies con- 
siderably. Labourers in the neighbour- 
hood of populous cities are comparatively 
well off. In my part of the country, for 
instance, few labourers receive less than 3s. 
a day, and in many parts of Yorkshire agri- 
cultural labourers earn good wages. They 
may want, and I believe they do want, 
improved education, but all that you need 
do with respect to them, is to see that fur- 
ther means are taken for supplying the ma- 
chinery of education. I wish I could give 
as favourable an account of the labourers in 
the southern and western parts of the 
country. The hon. Member for Chippen- 
ham (Mr. Goldney) has stated that in the 
north of Wiltshire the condition of the 
agricultural labourers is very different 
from that described by the hon. Member 
for Brighton, as existing in his part of 
Wiltshire. In North Wiltshire the iron- 
works and quarries may create such a de- 
mand for labour as to insure fair wages to 
the agricultural population. It is other- 
wise in South Wiltshire. There during 
the winter months it is usual to give 
steady employment to the married la- 
bourers, while a large portion of the un- 
married labourers are thrown upon the 
poor rates. I once offered to find employ- 
ment for 100 labourers in one part of 
that county, where I was assured that 
while the married men during the winter 
earned only 8s. a week, the unmarried 
men were supported by the poor rates. 
That showed something radically wrong. 
It arose from the same cause which has 
created that miserable state of society in 
Spitalfields and other parts of the metropo- 
lis—the improper distribution of manufac- 
turing labour; and this arises from ignor- 
ance. A fact was brought to my know- 
ledge at the Educational Department, that 
where schools were opened in the Western 
Islands, and where the inhabitants learned 
English, from that moment emigration 
began, the population diminished, and the 
condition of those who remained began to 
improve. I believe that the emigration 
which has done so much for Ireland, may 
be traced far more to the increased know- 
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ledge of the people, in regard to the re- 
sources of other countries than to the 
misery experienced in Ireland. The same 
misery has been endured by a portion of 
the population at the East End of London, 
among whom a state of ignorance. exists 
which it is difficult to believe. There 
are in our populous districts and in our 
large cities many industrial interests which, 
as well as the agricultural districts, are 
well deserving the attention of the House ; 
but I agree with the hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Akroyd), that much of the 
success which has attended our factory 
legislation is owing to the fact that we 
have proceeded gradually and cautiously. 
At the same time, I think that the amount 
of experience we have gained justifies a 
much bolder application of the principle 
of those acts. No doubt we shall hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman at the Home 
Office that it will be his happiness and 
privilege to introduce a measure which 
will affect millions of our working popu- 
lation. It will probably have a wide 
scope, and embrace all but the agricul- 
tural population, and when that is done 
it will be impossible to keep out the agri- 
cultural population. The hon. Member 
for Brighton has made various suggestions 
as to the manner in which the half-time 
system may be applied to the agricultural 
population. I would add another, suited 
to the conditions of labour in the rural 
districts —namely, that attendance at 
school should be secured, not for so many 
hours in a day, or so many days in a 
week, but for a certain number of days in 
the year. But whatever may be the 
scheme adopted, I have no doubt that 
Parliament will evince towards the agri- 
cultural population the same kind and 
considerate spirit which has animated its 
legislation towards their manufacturing 
brethren. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the subject is 
one which, when the facts are fully before 
us, must engage the early attention of the 
Government and the House. In this ques- 
tion collateral topics of immense import- 
ance have been brought under our notice ; 
but I shall be best discharging my duty 
by confining myself to the terms of the 
Motion before us, and giving my opinion 
with regard to that only. At the same 
time, I cannot wholly pass by the able 
observations of the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton upon the general questions of extend- 
ing education by rates levied universally, 
so as to enforce the means of education in 
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places now unprovided for. The hon. 
Member will forgive me for saying that 
this is a question which has excited so 
much controversy in this House that he 
will excuse me if I do not follow him into 
it. Sfill, I will not disguise either from 
him or from the House that I do think 
that the general question of education 
must come, and at no distant period, under 
the immediate consideration of the House, 
for the purpose of extending the benefits of 
education, especially in those poorer dis- 
tricts, where the means of education are 
less generally provided. I now pass to the 
terms of the Motion. My hon. Friend, 
followed by the hon. Member for Halifax, 
has dealt powerfully and justly on that 
which, after long discussion, is now an 
admitted fact, that the provisions of the 
Factory Acts have contributed to the ad- 
vantage of all classes of the community. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding (Sir 
Francis Crossley), not only to-night, but 
on previous occasions, has expressed an 
opinion — and no opinion is entitled to 
more weight than that of the hon. Mem- 
ber on such a subject—that the beneficial 
operation of these Acts is felt both by 
masters and men, especially with regard 
to the spread of education among the ope- 
ratives of our manufacturing towns. But 
I wish to ask the hon. Member for Brighton 
whether there are not conditions and cir- 
cumstances connected with trades in large 
towns which make it difficult—I will not 
say impossible—to extend the operation of 
those Acts to rural districts, even in regard 
to compelling education. I will not say 
that some of the provisions of those Acts 
may not be extended to the rural districts ; 
but, taking the words of his Motion, I 
would suggest that the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the rural districts are such 
that the provisions of the Factory Acts, 
even in regard to education—to which 
subject his Motion is confined—are not so 
applicable to agricultural distriets as to 
the larger towns. He was not, I think, 
quite so successful in meeting the objec- 
tions to the application of the Act to rural 
districts as in other parts of his speech. 
Consider what the principles of the Fac- 
tory Act are with regard to education. 
They are that the children engaged in 
factories shall be compulsorily required to 
attend school—that they may attend those 
schools either on alternate days for not 
less than five and a half hours, or on every 
day in the week for three hours at a time 
at one part of the year, and two hours at 
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another. These provisions are enforced 
partly by penalties on the parents, partly 
by certificates; and the means by which 
these penalties are enforced is by a general 
inspection. This can be done in your 
larger towns where the houses of the 
parents of the children are not far re- 
moved from the place of work, where the 
schools are known, and the means of in- 
spection either insure proper attendance 
of the children or prevent them from 
working in the factory. But when you 
apply these conditions to the rural districts 
the reverse is the case. The houses of 
the parents are removed from the fields 
in which they are employed. The schools 
will also often be distant, and if you 
adopt the system of morning and evening 
attendance, there is a danger of their not 
being enforced unless there is some one 
to see them carried into execution. I 
have some apprehension, recollecting an 
observation made at this side of the House, 
that it is essential for the early education 
of the-young, that instruction must be as 
continuous as you can make it. If there 
be any interruption or break in the in- 
struction it must impede the progress 
of the child in his educational studies. 
Let not my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton suppose that in making that ob- 
servation I wish to thwart him in the ob- 
ject of obtaining a better education for the 
children in agricultural districts. I rather 
think the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding would probably meet 
the difficulties better than any other I 
have heard made—namely, that when a 
child is required to work at agricultural 
labour, as children are in the factories, 
there should be a certificate given to state 
that the education of the child is going 
on at the same time. If, however, that 
should be done, it will not be following 
the provisions of the Factory Acts, though 
it perhaps may be effected by grafting on 
the Factory Acts a provision applying to 
children engaged in agricultural labour. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
alluded to the valuable Reports of the 
Commissioners on Education—five folio 
volumes, which are applicable to all trades. 
I shall have to call attention to those Re- 
ports when stating the principles of the 
two Bills, relating to Factory Acts Exten- 
sion and Hours of Labour Regulation, 
which I propose to introduce on Friday 
night; but bear in mind that in those five 
volumes you have not one single line re- 
specting the children employed in the 
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agricultural districts. The Commission 
has been extended so as to embrace an in- 
quiry into the employment of those chil- 
dren ; and since my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton put his notice on the 
paper, I have taken an opportunity of ask- 
ing how soon we are likely to get a Report 
in reference to the children employed in 
gangs. I am informed that it will be 
presented to the Government very soon, 
and, of course, when it is presented to the 
Government it will be laid before the 
House. I think we shall be in a better 
position to deal with the subject when 
that Report is presented. I will frankly 
add that, having gone carefully through 
the Reports which have been made, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that some of 
the principles of the Factory Acts will 
have to be extended to the agricultural 
districts. Whether it will be necessary to 
extend the power of the Commissioners so 
that they may inquire, not only into cases in 
which children are employed in gangs, but 
also into cases in which they are employed 
not collectively, is a question on which I 
would rather not give any opinionnow. I 
mention these matters now to show my hon. 
Friend that none of the topics which are 
material for a consideration of the subject 
have escaped the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but, looking at the 
terms of the proposal, and having made 
the declaration I have made, I trust my 
hon. Friend will not think it necessary by 
an abstract Motion to press his proposal to 
a division, because I think it may take 
another form when the facts are all before 
us. I have expressed my belief that the 
principles of the Factory Acts, in some 
form or other—what the form may be I 
do not now say—may be made applicable 
to children employed in agricultural dis- 
tricts. I should not, therefore, attempt 
to meet the proposal of my hon. Friend 
with a negative, nor should I like to even 
move the Previous Question; but, after 
what I have said, I hope he will not ask 
the House to come to any decision on his 
Motion. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thanked 
the hon. Member for Brighton for bring- 
ing the subject forward. He liked to hear 
a subject of this kind discussed in the 
House of Commons, because it would cause 
the question to be considered throughout 
all the country. The time was come when 
the children through the country should 
be taught to read and write and do the 
simple sums in arithmetic. It was a 
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question of great importance, and there 
was a most deplorable amount of ignor- 
ance prevailing which required some cure. 
There was no instrument in the world 
better calculated to promote the advance- 
ment of society than education, and 
though some people objected to the en- 
forcement of compulsory education he 
did not see that it was any hardship at 
all. The State had as much right to 
compel -a man to educate his children 
as to require him to feed and clothe 
them. On the contrary, it was a great 
benefit. It did not follow that compul- 
sory education should be mixed up with 
disputes on matters of religion, for there 
was no more connection between religion 
and education than there was between a 
dissertation on science and a sermon. 

Mr. AYRTON wished to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, before they proceeded further in 
reference to the education of the people, 
they would have some opportunity of con- 
sidering the mode in which that education 
was carried on under the Committee of 
Council. It was necessary for the House, 
before they extended the application of the 
Factory Acts, to consider the manner in 
which the public funds were administered 
on the subject of education, and whether 
they were properly distributed. At pre- 
sent the poor were to a great extent 
passed by, while the education supposed to 
be provided for them was given to large 
numbers of people who were capable of 
paying for it. The rural districts, to a 
great extent, were deprived of the educa- 
tional grant. He felt obliged to the hon. 
Member for Brighton for bringing the sub- 
ject forward, for the discussion was ex- 
tremely useful, and might lead to very 
beneficial results. He trusted that after 
the assurance which had been given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary, his hon Friend would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the result of his 
experience was that, as education was now 
administered in this country, parents could 
not see what benefit their children derived 
from going to school, and therefore did not 
send them. It was a known fact that 
pauperism and crime were on the increase, 
and he believed the reason for all this was 
that the clergy generally took no interest 
in education, except for the purpose of 
crippling and confining the minds of their 
pupils in order to bring them to their own 
sectarian views. He hoped the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
give his attention to the question, as to 
what was the education to be adminis- 
tered so that it might be useful and pro- 
fitable to the children themselves and to 
others, 

Coronet W. STUART said, he thought 
he should be borne out by Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House in saying that the 
clergy generally had earnestly co-operated 
in measures for the general diffusion of edu- 
cation, and had not shown the sectarian 
and narrow-minded views imputed to 
them. No doubt there might be excep- 
tional cases, but as a rule they had al- 
ways endeavoured to advance the progress 
of education in its freest sense. While 
the clergy generally through the country 
desired that the Bible should not be ig- 
nored, they did everything in their power 
to facilitate education. In many places 
there were no schools except those which 
were supported by zealous and self-sacri- 
ficing clergymen. He believed that if the 
Government would encourage night schools 
as much as possible the great majority of 
the lower classes were ready and anxious to 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered them. In agricultural districts the 
difficulty was to get the children together. 
In his own parish a night school which 
had been formed was three or four miles 
from the homes of many of the children. 
He doubted whether it was practicable to 
educate the children in agricultural dis- 
tricts by an extension of the Factory Act 
for education. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, it had been far 
from his intention to ignore the zeal shown 
on behalf of education by many country 
gentlemen and ministers of religion. In- 
deed, the very persons among these classes 
who had bestowed most time and attention 
upon that cause were precisely those who 
in all parts of the country had most em- 
phatically implored him to stir in the 
matter, being fully persuaded of the ne- 
cessity for their having additional powers. 
He had been greatly pleased with the 
whole tone of the discussion, and felt par- 
ticularly gratified by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
not only because it was very kind and 
courteous towards him personally, but 
also because the right hon. Gentleman had 
evidently considered the practical difficul- 
ties of the subject. There were, how- 
ever, none of those practical difficulties 
which had not been carefully considered 
by himself; and therefore he was the more 
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confirmed in the opinion that the educa- 
tional clauses of the Factory Acts might, 
with modifications, be applied to agricul- 
ture. He should be sorry to impede the 
passing of the measure for the extension 
of the Factory-Acts which the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised to bring in. He 
believed the measure would be most valu- 
able, and he thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for undertaking to introduce it, 
After that discussion it was his present 
intention, with, the assistance of his 
friends, to frame some clauses affecting 
agriculture which he desired to add to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. Although 
he thought those clauses might be adopted, 
if he found when the Bill was discussed 
that they would in the least degree jeopar- 
dize the passing of the Government mea- 
sure, he pledged himself at once to with- 
draw them. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—LEAVE.—FIRST READING, 


Mr. CARNEGIE, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for abolishing the Land- 
lord’s right of Hypothec in Scotland, said, 
he desired simply to state the reasons 
which had induced him to bring forward 
the measure. Two years ago he moved 
for and obtained a Royal Commission to 
investigate the subject. When the Com- 
mission came to the conclusion of their in- 
quiries there was a difference of opinion 
as to their Report, and of course the 
actual Report was the Report of the ma- 
jority. He (Mr. Carnegie), in conjunction 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Wigton (Mr. Young) and 
two other experienced Members of the 
Commission, dissented from that Report. 
He understood there had been introduced 
into “another place” a Bill embodying 
the recommendation of the Report of the 
Commission. Under these circumstances, 
he had thought it his duty to prepare a 
Bill embodying the opinions of the mi- 
nority of the Commission. If the Bill 
were read a first time now, he proposed to 
fix the second reading for a comparatively 
remote day, in order that persons in Scot- 
land, interested in the subject, might have 
ample opportunities of considering it. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
he would not offer any opposition to the 
introduction of the Bill, but he reserved 
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fall liberty to oppose it at its future 
stages. 
Motion agreed to, 


Bill for the abolition of the Landlord’s right of 
Hypothee in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Carneare, Mr. Forpyce, and Mr. Epwarp 
CRAUFURD, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to make better 
provision for the raising of money to be applied 
in the execution of works of permanent improve- 
ment in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Tire. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


House adjourned at 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Warr Issusp—VFor Salop 
(Southern Division), v. Colonel the Hon. Percy 
Egerton Herbert, Treasurer of the Household. 

Pusuic Burs —Second Reading — Transubstan- 
tiation, &c., Declaration Abolition [6]; Offi- 
ees and Oaths [7]; Dublin University Pro- 
fessorships [10]; Execution of Deeds [26] ; 
Sale and Purchase of Shares [38], debate 
adjourned. 


SWANSEA VALE RAILWAY BILL. 
(by Order.) SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’ 


Coronet. SOMERSET said, he rose to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, on the ground that it 
had already been rejected by Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.””—( Colonel Somerset.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had often 
opposed the discussion of Private Bills in 
tliat House on the second reading, and he 
thought this Bill had better be sent toa 
Committee. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that it was quite 
true that it was one of a batch of Bills 
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thrown out last Session by the House of 
Lords ; but it had passed this House, and 
it was generally admitted, in the inquiry 
before the Committee, that the Vale of 
Swansea required more railway accommo- 
dation for the development of its mineral 
wealth. 

Mr. DODSON said, that a primé facie 
ease was made out in favour of the Bill 
last year ; that it had come back this year 
without a competitor ; and it might be ex- 
pected that it had been modified to avoid 
the opposition which last year proved fatal 
to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed, 


IRELAND—BISHOP MORIARTY. 
EXPLANATION, 


Lorp NAAS said, that in moving the se- 
cond reading of the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion (Ireland) Act Continuance Bill on Tues- 
day last, he stated that when the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Moriarty was addressing a 
large gathering gf his flock at Killarney 
against Fenianism, there were in the 
congregation sufficient sympathisers with 
the Fenian movement to induce a cer- 
tain number of young men to leave 
the church while the Bishop was speak- 
ing. He (Lord Naas) made the state- 
ment on what he then believed to be un- 
doubted authority. He was happy to say 
that, on further inquiry, he found that the 
statement was not accurate. Three or four 
lines from a letter by Dr. Moriarty com- 
pletely set the question at rest, and showed 
that no one left the church in consequence 
of what was addressed to the congregation. 
Dr. Moriarty said that he never addressed 
a more attentive audience ; that he spoke 
on Fenianism after the conclusion of the 
usual service ; and that as he had preached 
a long sermon on the gospel of the day, it 
was possible some women and children 
might have gone out. He had great 
pleasure in making this statement, and it 
was his belief that what he had for- 
merly stated was the result of inaccurate 
information. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL, 
QUESTION, 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he rose to ask 


of the Government, Why it was that the 
second reading of this Bill had been fixed 
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for to-morrow. It was one which affected 
4,000,000 of people, and upon which great 
doubts and differences of opinion were en- 
tertained. It was not yet printed, and was 
of so important a character that he thought 
some time ought to elapse after it was in 
the hands of Members before it was in- 
troduced, in order that some little consulta- 
tion should take piace upon it. He was 
not at all sure that he should be opposed to 
it, but he certainly required more time to 
consider it. 

Lorp NAAS said, he would remind the 
hon. Member that the measure, having 
passed the House of Lords, he would have 
no difficulty in obtaining a copy and study- 
ing its provisions, The Government were 
very anxious that the statement to be 
made by the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies should be before the country 
as soon as possible. He hoped, there- 
fore, that no objection would be taken 
to passing the Bill through its second 
stage to-morrow; but in case of any 
discussion arising, and it being thought 
necessary to debate its provisions, the Go- 
vernment would interpose no objections to 
the adjournment of the debate. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &e., DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION BILL—[Bu 6.] 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, Sir John 
Gray.) 

SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
as he had been informed that no opposi- 
tion was to be offered to the second reading 
of this Bill, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) having 
given notice of an Amendment in the next 
stage of the Bill, he would not detain the 
House by any lengthened remarks. The 
object of the Bill was to get rid of an 
offensive and insulting Declaration on the 
Statute Book, dating as far back as the 
reign of Charles Il. The terms of the 
Declaration he would not read. It stigma- 
tised some of the most sacred doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church as su- 
perstitious and idolatrous ; and he did not 
think that there was one hon. Member in 
the House who would advoeate the retention 
of that Declaration. In 1829 the Declara- 
tion was abandoned in respect to every 
office open to Roman Catholics; but it was 
to the present time required to be taken by 
the Lord Chancellor of England, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, the Chancellors of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
and by every office-holder under the Crown 
who by law could not be a Roman Ca- 
tholic. The object of the Bill was to do 
away with this Declaration. It did not 
touch the qualification for any office. It 
left the law as it was, but abolished the 
Declaration. He introduced this Bill last 
Session when it was sanctioned by this 
House, and was sent up to the Lords; 
but the noble Earl, now the First Lord of 
the Treasury, thought it necessary to stop 
the further progress of the measure, on the 
ground that a Royal Commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the general sub- 
ject of oaths, and was then sitting. That 
Commission had not yet made their Report ; 
and he (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) felt it to 
be his duty on the first night of the Session 
to bring the subject before the House, as 
he thought it disgraceful that the Declara- 
tion should longer remain on the Statute 
Book. It was true, as was remarked last 
year by a venerable Peer, who assumed the 
guardianship of Protestant interests in the 
other House, that the Declaration was one 
which the Sovereign was obliged to make 
at her coronation; but this Bill did not 
interfere with the Sovereign. Whether the 
obligation to take this Declaration ought 
to be retained for the Sovereign was a 
matter for consideration ; but this Bill did 
not apply at all to the Sovereign, but only 
to certain office-holders under the Crown. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—(Sir Colman O’Loghlen.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
take this opportunity of stating that he had 
given notice of an Amendment to thia Bill 
in Committee to the effect that the sub- 
stance of the Declaration should be retained, 
but that its offensive terms should be 
avoided by the substitution of new ones. 
He must observe that this Declaration had 
existed since the time of Charles II., and 
that the terms of it had never till now been 
stigmatised. It seemed that Roman Ca- 
tholie gentlemen in the present day had 
become more sensitive than their fore- 
fathers. It was not for him to complain 
of the change of feeling that had taken 
place. His only object was to alter the 
Declaration in such a manner as to get rid 
of what was offensive in its phraseology. 
There was a strong feeling out of doors 
against the Offices and Oaths Bill, which 
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stood next on the paper, and the object 
of which was nearly the same as that of 
the present Bill, and with regard to which 
he held a petition in his hand. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot present a petition at this stage of 
the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Not at the second 
reading ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Not after the second 
reading has been moved. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 12th March. 


OFFICES AND OATHS BILL—[Brtz 7,] 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, 
Sir John Gray.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE : May I be allowed 


to present petitions now ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE then _ presented 
several petitions against the Bill. 

Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN aaid, in 
proposing the second reading of this Bill, 
to which the hon.. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had given 
notice of an Amendment that the second 
reading be deferred for six months, he ad- 
mitted that it was a supplement to the 
last Bill. The object of that Bill was to 
repeal an obnoxious Declaration, while 
the present Bill proposed to open several 
offices to Roman Catholics from which 
they were excluded by that Declaration. 
It was therefore a Bill of considerable 
importance. At the time when Catholic 
Emancipation was carried in 1829, there 
were five offices expressly kept from Ro- 
man Catholics. The first was the Regent 
of the Kingdom ; the second, the Lord 
Chancellorship of England ; the third, the 
Lord Chancellorship of Ireland; the fourth, 
the Lord Lieutenantcy of Ireland ; and the 
fifth, the office of Representative of Her 
Majesty at the Presbyterian Assembly or 
Synod at Edinburgh. As to the first of 
these offices he did not seek to open it to 
the Roman Catholics; nor did he propose 
that a Roman Catholic should be Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative to the Edinburgh 
Assembly. But the other three offices, he 
thought, might be fairly opened to Roman 
Catholics ; and it was with regard to two 
of these three offices that the Bill professed 
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to deal: for the Bill did not touch the 
office of Lord Chancellor of England. He 
was well aware that there were persons 
whom he might call ‘‘ old women of both 
sexes,” who believed that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England was the Keeper of the con- 
science of the Crown, and that Her Majesty 
consulted him on every question of faith 
and conscience. They also thought that 
the Lord Chancellor had to decide on all 
questions of doctrine and discipline in the 
Church of England. This was all fallacy ; 
but, for the present, he did not propose to 
offend those prejudices. The two offices he 
proposed to open to Roman Catholics—he 
should say also to Jews—were those of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the Lord 
Lieutenant. A Bill seeking to open the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
Roman Catholics was introduced into that 
House in 1859, and it was supported by two 
very distinguished Members, both now de- 
ceased, Sir George Cornewall Lewis and 
Lord Palmerston, and also by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire, (Mr. Gladstone). It was, however, 
introduced so late in the Session, and it 
was met with so determined an opposition 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, that it was withdrawn, and the sub- 
ject had not been since brought before the 
House. There was no reason whatsoever 
why the Lord Chancellor of Ireland should 
not be a Roman Catholic. He had no ecele- 
siastical patronage of any kind, excepting 
two small vicarages in Dublin to which he 
and four others had a right of nomination. 
His share, therefore, was but one-fifth of 
this very small patronage, and so seldom 
could the five patrons be got to agree, 
that the nomination in fact lapsed to the 
Archbishop of Dublin. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland was, in fact, nothing but 
one of the Irish Ministry, and the Chief 
Equity Judge of Ireland ; and in either 
capacity there was no reason why a Roman 
Catholic should not hold the office. The 
Chief Secretary might be a Roman Catho- 
lic, the Attorney General might be a 
Roman Catholic, and at this moment was 
a Roman Catholic, and every Minister of 
the Crown might be a Roman Catholic. 
Therefore, there was no reason why the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland might not be 
a Roman Catholic. A Roman Catholic 
might be a Judge of Appeal, and in that 
capacity might reverse the decision of the 
Lord Chaneellor. Thirty years had elapsed 
since Roman Catholics had been raised to 
the bench in Ireland. He believed that 
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his own father was the first Roman Catho- 
lic that ever was placed on the judicial 
bench from the time of the Revolution, and 
he ventured to say that a breath of calumny 
had never rested on a Roman Catholic 
Judge for the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duties to the Sovereign, nor 
had the slightest question as to his impar- 
tiality ever been raised. There was, then, 
no ground whatsoever for excepting the 
Chief Judgeship in Equity from the Roman 
Catholics. It might be said, however, that 
it might be dangerous to have a Roman 
Catholic Lord Chancellor, because he had 
the control of the magistracy. But it was 
the lords-lieutenant of counties who vir- 
tually appointed the magistrates, and every 
one of the lords-lieutenant might be Roman 
Catholics. So, also, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster in England, who had 
the appointment of magistrates, might be 
a Roman Catholic. There was, therefore, 


nothing in the office of Lord Chancellor to 
prevent its being open to Roman Catholics ; 
and it was a badge or mark of inferiority 
on the Roman Catholic members of the 
Irish Bar, to say that Roman Catholics 
should not be eligible to the office of Chief 
Judge in Equity. The Attorney General for 


Ireland was a Roman Catholic, the Solicitor 
General was a Protestant ; and, according 
to the existing law the highest of these offi- 
cers could not become Lord Chancellor, while 
the inferior officer could. He now came to 
the question of the Lord Lieutenacy. He did 
not ask that a Roman Catholic should be 
appointed to the office of Lord Lieutenant; 
that must be left to the Crown; but he 
saw no reason why the Premier Duke and 
Earl Marshal of England, for instance, if 
otherwise suitable, should not become 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland simply because 
he believed in Transubstantiation, It might 
be said that the Sovereign and the Govern- 
ment being Protestant, the representative 
should be Protestant. But the Governor 
General of Canada, the Governor General 
of New South Wales, and other represen- 
tatives of Royalty, might be Catholics; and 
he saw no reason why a ban should be 
placed on Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
There was nothing that required the Lord 
Lieutenant to be an Episcopalian. He 
might be of any religion except the Roman 
Catholic and the Jewish. He might be a 
Presbyterian, or a Socinian, or anything 
else ; but he must not be a Catholic or a 
Jew. It might be objected that the Lord 
Lieutenant had extensive Church patro- 
nage. That was true, But the Bill pro- 
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vided that if the office of Lord Lieutenant 
should be held by any person, not a member 
of the Church of England, the Church 
patronage should vest in a person to be ap- 
pointed by the Queen, under her Sign 
Manual, or, failing such appointment by 
the Crown, in the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the head of the Established Church in 
Ireland. The next provision of the Bill 
was to enable Mayors, and other corporate 
officers, if they thought proper, to attend 
their own places of worship in their official 
robes. In the Catholic Emancipation Act 
there was a clause enacting that any per- 
son holding a judicial or civil office, or any 
mayor, bailiff, or other corporate officer, 
who should resort to a place of worship 
other than one of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, or the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, in a robe, gown, or 
insignia of office. should forfeit his office 
and pay a fine of £100. This was petty, 
pitiful legislation. The time was come 
when this should be repealed. When Mr. 
O'Connell was Lord Mayor of Dublin— 
he was the first to show the folly of the 
enactment—he went in state, in a state 
carriage, attended by all his officials, to a 
Roman Catholic Church, anti as soon as 
he reached the church he got out of the 
carriage, took off his robes, and deposited 
them in the carriage, then he went into the 
church, and after service he resumed his 
robes and rode back in his carriage, thus 
showing what he thought of such a miser- 
able piece of legislation. Now, surely 
these cobwebs of intolerance ought to be 
swept away. The next clause related to 
the oath. Last Session, a general form 
of oath had been prescribed for Members 
of that House, and he proposed that it 
should be substituted for that still re- 
quired to be taken by all Catholic office- 
holders and professional men, who were at 
present bound to take an oath which that 
House had pronounced to be offensive and 
insulting. It might be said that to make 
this proposal was premature, because the 
Commission on Oaths was still sitting. But 
his reply to this was that the Commission 
had not yet reported, and that if they did 
report this Session it by no means followed 
that immediate legislation would be the 
result. The proposal he now made was 
simply this: that the oath adopted by the 
House last year for all its Members should 
be the one to be imposed in all cases for the 
future ; and if the Commission should re- 
commend any other form, and it should be 
approved of by the House, there would be 
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no difficulty in effecting the substitution. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had given 
notice of an Amendment to defer the second 
reading of the Bill till that day six months. 
Now, he respected the sincerity and the 
courage with which the hon. Gentleman 
always came to the front as often as he 
imagined that the Protestant institutions 
of the country were in danger. But he 
wished that the hon. Gentleman would at 
least show some reasonable ground of ob- 
jection to the Bill, and not indulge in vague 
declamation about the settlement of 1829, 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel, or the let- 
ters that have passed between the Czar 
and the Pope of Rome. As to the settle- 
ment of 1829, he believed that neither 
that nor any other arrangement would be 
accepted as final until all the offices of the 
State were open to all the subjects of the 
Queen, irrespective of their religious creeds. 
He did not bring forward this measure as 
one that crowned the edifice of religious 
toleration, but only as one step further 
towards that great consummation ; and he 
trusted that it would not only be carried, 
but carried by such a majority as to ensure 
its safe passage through the other House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Sir Colman O° Loghlen.) 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, that a short 
time ago, in a Committee upstairs, the hon. 
and Jearned Baronet who had introduced 
this Bill (Sir Colman O’Loghlen), together 
with four other Members of the House, 
had discharged in his regard certain 
judicial or quasi-judicial functions in a 
manner so satisfactory to him that he 
ought to be the last man in the House 
to offer any opposition to his being made 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, or raised to 
any other office to which his ambition 
might aspire, and his undoubted abilities 
entitled him. He trusted, therefore, in 
any remarks he might think it his duty 
to make, he should not give pain to the 
hon. Baronet. This Session was not far 
advanced, and already they had proof of 
the value attached to Parliamentary set- 
tlements-or compacts. Only last Wednes- 
day the House was called upon to defend 
a settlement not seven years old, and to- 
day a settlement was assailed, which had 
the sanction of thirty-eight years. That 
great statesman, Sir Robert Peel, accom- 
panied his measure for the removal of Ro- 
man Catholic disabilities by what in the 
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language of the day was called “ securities’’ 
and “ safeguards,” which it was the ob- 
ject of this Bill to take away. The object 
of Sir Robert Peel, he conceived, was two- 
fold. He knew the system with which he 
had to deal, and he knew that he could 
not carry the Bill without conditions. He 
knew the activity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, its ambition, its marvellous or- 
ganization, its impatience of equality, the 
eareer of agression which he was opening 
to the energies of Roman Catholics, and 
he desired that his Protestant fellow- 
subjects should at least start even in the 
race; and so he handicapped the Roman 
Catholics. If Roman Catholic gentlemen 
were wise, they would not quarrel with the 
conditions of the race. They were the 
price of the liberty which they enjoyed 
in this Protestant country—in countries 
where they did the handicapping they were 
not very nice about the weights. So far 
from viewing the attitude and action of Pro- 
testants in this matter as offensive or 
aggressive, he regarded it simply as defen- 
sive, and as something conveying a com- 
pliment to the superior organization of 
the Roman Catholic system. Sir Robert 
Peel knew his Bill would not pass with- 
out these makeweights, and it was now 
matter for the conscience and honour 
of Roman Catholic gentlemen to say how 
far, having obtained relief on certain 
conditions, they were free to reject the 
conditions while they continued to enjoy 
the relief. What was the language of Sir 
Robert Peel in proposing the restrictions 
which the hon. Baronet would now remove ? 
It was this— 

“This Bill will exclude the Roman Catholic 
from the office of Regent, and from exercising, 
under any circumstances, the delegated authority 
of the Crown; from the office of Lord Chancel- 
lor in England and Ireland respectively, and 
from the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” — 
[2 Hansard, xx. 763.] 

Now, he considered the object of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel to have been the hedging-in by 
out-works of that Protestant succession to 
the Throne which was the citadel of our 
liberties. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
was the representative of the Sovereign, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was his constitu- 
tional Adviser-—their relative position was 
exactly analogous to that of the Sovereign 
and Lord Chancellor in this country; and 
for his part he entirely failed to understand 
how any argument which applied to the 
former could not with the greatest ease be 
transferred to the latter. The hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) went on to 
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speak of the restrictions upon Mayors in 
their attendance upon publie worship, and 
called them ‘ cobwebs of intolerance.’’ 
Why, then, was he so anxious to get rid of 
them? Cobwebs, at least, were not galling 
fetters, With regard to the oath it would 
be premature to arrive at any decision until 
the Report of the Commission had been 
received. When this question was dis- 
cussed in 1859 the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, spoke of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land being a Roman Catholic as trivial, 
paltry, and secondary. To him, on the 
contrary, they appeared most weighty and 
momentous. Assuredly, it was not a right 
thing to disturb a solemn settlement of 
Parliament ; and he would tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite they would not find it a 
light thing if they persisted in Motions of 
this kind. The people of England were 
liberal and tolerant because they were Pro- 
testant ; but, liberal and tolerant though 
they were, let them once think that Mo- 
tions of this kind were aimed at the Act 
of Settlement and the Protestant Succes- 
sion, and hon. Gentlemen would find that 
they had evoked a spirit which might be 
dormant, but which was not dead. 

Mr. KER objected to the Bill, on the 
ground that it was nothing more than in- 
troducing the small end of the wedge. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, there were two 
parties aggrieved by these restrictions, the 
Irish Protestant proprietors, of whom he 
was one, and a vast Catholic majority of 
the population of Ireland. As a Protestant, 


he felt that every one of the differences | 


between the members of the two religious 
bodies was a decided evil. In the common 
intercourse of life, it could not but be felt 
that there was a great difference between 
Protestant and Catholic, and why should 
it exist? A great many of those distine- 
tions had been swept away, from time to 
time ; a few, however, still remained, just 
as if, when the Parliament of this country 
found it necessary to legislate in a spirit 
of forbearance, they still wished to leave 


some sting behind, as if to remind the | 


Irish people that they were a conquered 
and degraded race. Did anyone imagine 
that the Protestant religion or the Church 
Establishment was strengthened by such a 
course? On the contrary, every restric- 
tion upon the Catholic was a source of 
weakness to the Protestants who were in 
such a minority in Ireland. The more 
English gentlemen considered the position 
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of Irish Protestants, the more they would 
be inclined not to lower the Protestant to 
the Catholic level, but to raise the Catholic 
to a position of equality with the Protes- 
tant. Questions of this kind were oftener 
cropping up in that House than in Ireland, 
because the Irish Protestants found that 
the more they kept those matters in the 
dark, the better for themselves. The ques- 
tion about Cardinal Cullen was not raised 
in Ireland. It was known there that he 
was a Cardinal—a Prince of the Church— 
and when he appeared at the banquet of 
the Lord Mayor, it was taken for granted 
that he would be recognised as a great fact 
in the State. As a Protestant, he would 
wish that all his countrymen were Protes- 
tants; but as that could not be, his wish 
was that they should be all equal. He did 
not see why the Lord Lieutenant should 
not bea Roman Catholic ; and, as for the 
office of Lord Chancellor, be was sure that 
it would be a most wise proceeding to leave 
it open to Roman Catholics, It had done 
great good in Ireland to have Roman Ca- 
tholic Judges, because justice was not only 
fairly administered, but it was administered 
| with the cheerful acquiescence of the peo- 
ple. In making that remark, he did not 
mean to imply that justice had not been 
fairly administered, when there were none 
but Protestant Judges. He could not see, 
for the life of him, why the present dis- 
tinctions should be maintained, and he 
therefore wished most sincerely that the 
Bill should pass. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was always 
grieved when a discussion of this kind 
took place in the House. From long ex- 
perience he had come to the conclusion 
that all the subjects of Her Majesty 
should before the law be placed upon a 
perfect equality. He was very anxious to 
learn from the responsible advisers of the 
House what was their view of the Bill? 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
|Cheltenham (Mr. Schreiber) had made 
use of some remarkable expressions. He 
said that the English people were tolerant 
| because they were Protestant. Now, that 
was not his (Mr. Roebuck’s) view. They 
were tolerant because they were enlight- 
ened. He was very glad that the hon. 
Gentleman pointed to the fact that other 
nations, when they ‘handicapped ” the 
Protestant, did not act with the same toler- 
ance that we did. And why did they not? 
Not because they were Catholics, but be- 
cause they were not enlightened. Ano- 
ther expression made use of by the hon. 
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Gentleman was that Sir Robert Peel 
«handicapped ” the Roman Catholics. 
Now, what was the meaning of handi- 
capping? It was putting a weight upon 
the better horse. Was that the position 
in which the hon. Member considered him- 
self in reference to the Roman Catholic ? 
Did he want the Roman Catholic to be 
weighted because he was a better man 
than the hon. Gentleman? When the 
hon. Member again made use of illustra- 
tions, he would advise him to be careful of 
the consequences. Now, if hon. Gentle- 
men recurred to history with respect to 
this matter, they would soon come to a 
definite conclusion. When these restric- 
tions were put upon the Roman Catholics 
they were put upon them by the most en- 
lightened and tolerant men in England ; 
and when he found that they were justified 
and approved by such men as Milton and 
Locke, he did believe that it was at that 
time necessary, for the safeguard of the 
Protestant religion, to impose them. But 
times had changed. We had tried a great 


experiment by means of the Act passed in 
1829; and what had been the conse- 
quence ? 


Had it resulted in any injury to 
England? Had it diminished the safety 
of the Protestant succession? Did the 
hon. Gentleman believe for a moment, or 
did he profess before the House to believe, 
that there was any danger from the Bill to 
the Protestant succession? and, if not, 
what danger was there at all? It was 
fair to say that there was something in the 
power of high officials who might have in 
their hands the distribution of Church pa- 
tronage. But the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman took away from those 
officers, if they became Catholics, that 
very patronage, and put it into hands 
which nobody could object to — namely, 
those of the Archbishop of Armagh or 
the Crown. The hon. Member referred to 
another point, which his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) had called 
** cobwebs,’’ and the hon. Gentleman asked, 
would he sweep away those cobwebs ? 
Why not? If he found a cobweb in his 
room, with the other dirt in it, why not 
sweep it away? He could not, therefore, 
accept the illustration of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and admit that those ‘‘ cobwebs of 
intolerance’ should remair. There was 
a case in literary history, in which a great 
poet, in his estimation—Pope—who was 
a Roman Catholic, had a great friend, 
Martha Blount, who was also a Roman 
Catholic, and another great friend the 
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Mayor of Bath, and they were told that 
the Mayor used to send his carriage to 
take Martha Blount to a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Well, what harm did that do to 
the Protestant succession? And what 
would be the harm now to allow the Lord 
Mayor of York, if he were an Anabaptist, 
or Dissenter of another kind, to go to his 
place of worship in his robes? In fact, 
the whole matter of these restrictions had 
become an utter farce. Well, let them 
look at the whole matter as rational men. 
He recollected, when he was in Ireland, 
talking to a dignitary of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church about what they had so 
often heard of in that House—the wrongs 
of Ireland; and he said to this gentleman, 
** Will you be good enough to point out a 
real grievance under which you suffer ex- 
cept it be that of the Established Church ?”’ 
He could not put his finger on any griev- 
ance but the very prohibitions which this 
Bill sought to abolish ; and he replied, * I 
do not think much of that grievance.” 
He trusted that the Government, going to 
the front of an enlightened people on this 
occasion, would agree to this Bill; and, if 
so, that they would pass it in such a way 
that the bigotry of the other House would 
not be encouraged to reject it. If, how- 
ever, the Government should put them- 
selves on a line with the narrow-minded 
bigotry of this country, then he pitied 
them, and he did not think that such a 
course would do them much honour. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I feel much 
indebted to the hon. Member for Chelten- 
ham (Mr. Schreiber) for having interposed 
in this debate, and for the ability with 
which he has done so. I feel that on these 
subjects too much has been left to me by 
those with whom I agree in opinion on 
these questions. The House has suffered 
a grievous loss—a twofold loss—first in 
the removal of Sir Hugh Cairns, who has 
reaped the well-merited reward of his pro- 
fessional eminence ; and secondly, by the 
promotion of Sir James Whiteside to the 
judicial position which he adorns on the 
Bench of the sister country. We have 
lost, by the promotion of these two emi- 
nent men, an amount of experience, ability, 
and eloquence which I fear for years we 
shall not see replaced. Neither of these 
eminent men was ashamed to be classed 
amongst those narrow-minded bigots, whose 
opinions the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield has condemned. The hon. and 
learned Member has given the House some 
information as to the manner in which he 
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conducts his household affairs. I do not 
mean to doubt its efficiency ; there pro- 
bably are no more cobwebs in his cham- 
bers than there are in his brains ; politi- 
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a circumstance that was alluded to by the 
hon. Member who spoke just before him, 
That hon. Member said that he rejoiced 
that a cardinal had appeared in the attire 


cally he is a rather rough-handed house- | of his function as Cardinal Legate—at the 
maid. The subject now before the House | inaugural banquet of the Lord Mayor of 
was considered in the Session of 1859, | Dublin. Well, Sir, most writers for the 
and again when Acts were passed last | newspapers seem to consider that a very 
Session for the alteration of the oaths | significant circumstance. I also considered 
taken by Members of Parliament. I felt; it a very significant circumstance, and 
no grievance in taking the oaths which hence the question which I put to the 
have been taken by the Protestant Mem- | Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sub- 
bers of this House. I have seen no one ject. The Legislature has foreseen that 
unwilling to take them; the House framed the appearance of any such representative 
these oaths in 1858, and again last Ses- | of the Court of Rome would be a very 
sion, so as to accommodate them to the | significant cireumstance. In the year 1848 
circumstances of the country, as they now the Government of that day proposed that 
exist. But the hon. and learned Member | diplomatic relations should be opened with 
for Sheffield asks, what danger is there in | the Court of Rome, and introduced a Bill 
this Bill, or in modern legislation, to the | into the House of Lords for that purpose. 
Act of Settlement. I would remind him | That Bill proposed to recognise the Sove- 
that the Oaths Bill, as introduced by the | reign Pontiff, not as the Sovereign of the 
late Government, contained in the oath | Papal States in Italy, but as that, which 
proposed for Members of Parliament no he claims to be, the Sovereign Pontiff of 
reference to the Act of Settlement. But | the whole world. Objections were enter- 
so strong was the feeling of this House! tained by persons, for whom ! know the 
with respect to the Act of Settlement, by | hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, in 
which the monarchy of this country is es-| common with most others, felt great re- 
tablished upon the basis won by our fore- spect. The subject was considered by the 


fathers through the Revolution of 1688— | late Duke of Wellington and the late Earl 


that Act of Settlement which embodied of Eglintoun, who proposed two Amend- 
the Bill of Rights—that Act of Settle- | ments —the one, declaring that England 
ment, which not only secures the Throne | was ready to enter into diplomatic relations 
to the descendants of the Electress Sophia | with the Sovereign of the Court of Rome, 
of Hanover, being Protestants, but which | as Sovereign of the Italian States, but 
also secures the freedom and the rights of not in the character of Sovereign Pontiff, 
the subjects of this free country, Roman | claiming an universal sovereignty, a claim 
Catholics as well as Protestants—so strong | which the present Pope has re-asserted by 
was the feeling of this House, that in the a brief issued only two years ago — the 
oaths, taken by Members of Parliament, '! other Amendment, declaring that while 
holding as we do so large a share of the England is ready to receive a diplomatic 
Imperial power, the Act of Settlement representative from his Holiness, in his 
should be recognised, that on the Motion! temporal and Italian capacity only, she 
of the present Chancellor of the Exche-! declares it to be illegal for the Pope to 
quer this House, without a division, de-|send any ecclesiastic to this country, as a 
cided that a recognition of that Act of ;Nuncio. These Amendments were unani- 


Settlement should be inserted in the oath. | mously adopted. And are these such light 
It was proposed that another addition, or and trivial matters, that the hon. and 
rather restoration, should be made to the , learned Member for Sheffield is justified 


oath, which future Members of Parliament in speaking of them as cobwebs? Last 


are to be required to take. That addition | 


was the restoration, the re-introduction of | 
those terms of the oath which all the Pro- 
testant Members of the House have taken, | 
and by which we have abjured any foreign | 


jurisdiction within this country. A division 


Session I ventured, Sir, to urge upon the 
House that by removing the declaration in 
our oaths against the intrusion of any fo- 
reign authority into this country, the Legis- 
lature would encourage hopes—hopes that 
it did not intend to realize. It is in the 


was taken in a very full House, and that ' sense of such hopes that I understand the 
Amendment was lost by only fifteen votes. | presence of Cardinal Legate Cullen at the 
The hon. and learned Member, in speak- | inaugural banquet of the Lord Mayor of 
ing of these matters, made no reference to} Dublin, assuming the garb and precedence 
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which Rome holds due to his functions. 
Hon. Members will excuse me if, before I 
come to the more immediate matter of 
this Bill, I allude to an observation that 
fell from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Monday. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he did not know that Cardinal Cullen 
was a Legate from the Papal See. Now, 
] will show the House that I had high au- 
thority for so describing Cardinal Cullen. 
The history of this Cardinal Legate Cullen 
is a curious one. He was secretary to the 
Propaganda at Rome. The Propaganda, 
as hon. Members well know, was origin- 
ally a missionary institution. Its position | 
was altered in the year 1836 by a brief of 
the then Pope, and its authority was in- 
creased—a circumstance that has had more 
effect upon European politics than most 
people are aware. The brief was directed 
to Cardinal Zurla, and by that brief the 
whole of the missions of the regular orders | 
of Rome, which are under the direction of | 
the Propaganda, were placed under the 
control and under the authority of the 
Gesu—that is to say, under the direction 
of the Jesuits. On the 25th of May, in 
the year 1854, a high authority, no longer | 
in this House, Sir Joseph Napier, said, in 

the debate upon the Oaths Bill then before 
the House— 

“T agree that nothing should be insisted og 
which we can safely admit to be now superfluous, 
as having survived the claim against which it | 
protests. 
edition of the Bullarium, published in 1841, at | 
Rome, in whicha selection of bulls has been made 
and published by Dr. Cullen, then Director of the | 
Press for the Propaganda, but now an Archbishop 
of the Church of Rome in Ireland ; in this the | 
bulls are selected ‘ for the purpose of having in | 
readiness for the use of the Propaganda those 
documents, which can conduce to a right and ex- | 
peditious consideration of affairs, the necessity or | 
opportunity of consulting which might easily occur | 
in the course of matters, frequently to be investi- | 
gated by the Sacred Council.’ Out of the sixty- | 
six documents in the folio, Bul/arium, Dr. Cullen 
selects eight, Of these eight, there is one in the 
last year of George II., another after the acces- 
sion of George III. In both the title of the Llouse | 
of Hanover to the Throne is ignored, and the 
rightful title of the House of Stuart asserted. I 
saw the volumes myself, and I have extracts from 
them, and I own I am not ready to throw away 
our dusty shield, while these rusty swords are un- | 
sheathed in the reign of our present Queen by | 
those who best know what is obsolete and what is 
effective in the Papal system. The preface of this 
work, which was prepared by Dr. Cullen, refers to | 
the Apostolical letters which have been promul- | 
gated from 1745 to the time at which he wrote, | 
and amongst these are several bulls treating the | 
House of Stuart as lawfully entitled to the Throne 
of Great Britain. These are not dealt with as 








obsolete records, but selected for special and pre- 
‘ 
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sent use. Let the noble Lord pause, 4nd under- 
stand what he is really doing, before he cuts down 
the oath of abjuration ; let him be sure that he is 
safe, and let there be a preamble distinctly re- 
citing the facts and reasons sufficient to justify 
any deliberate change; let him read the Papal 
line of succession to the Throne, as it is given in 
the Hibernia Dominicana, page 148, and let him 
ask this further question, ‘Did Rome treat an 
oath as valueless when, in the Synod, holden in 
1852, where Dr. Cullen presided as the Papal 
Legate, each Bishop swore according to the oath 
fashioned in 1564, “to yield true obedience to 
the Pope, as vicar of Christ, and submission to 
all the canons and decretals, especially of the 
Council of Trent?’” There is, moreover, the 
special and solemn vow and swearing of each, 
as ‘his subjects,’ and the formal conclusion, 
‘So help me God and these holy Gospels.’”— 
[3 Hansard, exxxiii. 912.] 


I beg pardon for having read so lengthy 
an extract; but I think that authority 
should satisfy the House that the Legisla- 
lature was right last Session in retaining 
in the oaths to be taken by Members of 
Parliament some recognition of the Act of 
Settlement, because in the present and mo- 
dern edition of the Bullarium, published 
under the direction of the Pope, and com- 
piled by Dr. Cullen as secretary of the 
Propaganda, the succession is, in fact, dis- 
puted; and it is this person who now ap- 
pears—I will not declare in absolute con- 
travention of the law, but, in my opinion, 
in @ manner inconsistent with the intention 
and spirit of the law of this country, and 
inconsistent with International Law; it is 
this person who now appears on an official 
occasion in Dublin in the garb of a Car- 
dinal, and who is described in every one of 
the public newspapers as Cardinal Legate 
of the Holy See—as Legate, a function 
which I have shown he held long before 
1854—while the fact of his having since 
been made a Cardinal derogates nothing 
from his importance as a Legate, but is 
consistent with and increases it; because 
a Cardinal cannot be appointed to govern 
any province in the world for the Papacy 
As 
history tells us, the last Cardinal who was 
received in England was Cardinal Pole, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, and he did not 
enter this country without permission. 
Lord Hastings and another Peer were sent 
by the Queen to bring him to this country, 
and so jealous were the English people, 
that even Bishop Gardiner, who was then 
Lord Chancellor, could not satisfy them 
until he compelled Cardinal Pole to take 
out a licence under the Great Seal, limit- 


‘ing the exercise of his legatine powers. 


The appearance of Cardinal Legate Cullen 
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in his official robes is a very significant 
circumstance ; for on no official occasion 
has a Cardinal Legate appeared in this 
country after such a style since Cardinal 
Pole appeared here by permission of the 
Sovereign and of the Parliament during 
the reign of Queen Mary. I will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the details of 
the Bill before the Ilouse. The cireum- 
stances to which I have alluded induced 
me to consider this Bill as a matter of no 
slight importance. We are asked to open 
two important offices—the office of Lord 
Lieutenant and the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor—to Roman Catholics. The House 
will allow me to remind them of the opi- 
nion expressed by the late Sir Robert Peel 
on the subject. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield was very angry with 
the hon. Member for Cheltenham for say- 
ing that in the Relief Act of 1829 Sir 
Robert Peel had handicapped the Roman 
Catholics. Now, I think the expression 
exactly and precisely applicable. For all 
purposes of agitation, for all purposes of 
aggression, the Roman Catholics in the 
United Kingdom are now combined under 
the authority of Cardinal Legate Cullen in 
Ireland and Cardinal Manning in England. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER: He is not 
a Cardinal. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Well, then, Arch- 
bishop Manning. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER: Cardinal 
Cullen is a Cardinal, and not a Legate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The hon. and 


learned Gentleman denies everything—he 
denied this fact the other day; but I will 
ask him if a Committee of the House were 
appointed would he undertake to prove that 


Cardinal Cullen is not a Legate? I know 
he could not. But, Sir, I was alluding to 
the position of the Roman Catholics. It 
has always grieved me that the Roman 
Catholics of this country and of Ireland 
could not be safely intrusted with unre- 
stricted freedom of action as against the 
national authority of this country. I know 
that the large body of the Roman Catholics 
of this country, if left to themselves, are 
too wise and too liberal to make any attack 
of the kind. But I cannot cast aside all 
knowledge of the enormous influence upon 
them, produced by the organization of the 
Church of Rome. There was and could 
be no provincial synod of the prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church held in Ire- 
Jand until a Papal Legate appeared there, 
whose presence, according to the well- 
known laws of the Papacy, is essential to 


Mr. Newdegate 
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the constitution of a provincial synod. The 
Legate has the supreme authority—-some- 
thing more than a veto; and, by the law 
of the Roman Church, every decree passed 
in the synod, thus canonically convened, 
commands obedience, as a religious obliga. 
tion, from Roman Catholics. I know that 
Roman Catholics have resisted this Papal 
power—Italy to wit. But what is the re. 
sult in Italy? Why this, that the Sove. 
reign and the Legislature have been obliged 
to declare that the State can have no union, 
no relation, with the Church. Judging 
from this fact, may we not doubt the pru- 
dence of relaxing the safeguards which en- 
able the Protestants of England to admit 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects with- 
out any restriction to all except the two 
highest positions of official authority ? Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1828, whilst still opposed 
to the removal of the Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities, stated the matter very strongly. 
He said, ‘* Can I leave out of account the 
pernicious tenets of the Roman Catholics, 
fraught as they are with ’’— what ?— 
*‘ evil to the institutions of civil society?” 
And, again, he said, ‘* Of these two re- 
ligions, one or the other must have the 
ascendancy.”’ I never heard Sir Robert 
Peel spoken of as a light authority. These 
are his opinions, and I ask whether any- 
thing that has occurred during the reign 
of the present Pope has led us to believe 
that he has abandoned any of the preten- 
sions to temporal authority, to civil juris- 
dietion, which his predecessors advanced, 
or that he will abandon any power of in- 
terference, which he can grasp in any 
country, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic ? Why, look at the circumstances 
which are occurring. I alluded the other 
day to the circular despatch of Prince 
Gortschakoff, which shows that Russia has 
been obliged to break off all connection 
and diplomatic relation with Rome—the 
reason being that the Papacy has en- 
couraged revolution within the Russian 
territories. What is the case with respect 
to the United States? At this moment 
there is a difficulty between the United 
States and the Papacy. And why is this? 
I hold in my hand an extract from a cu- 
rious letter which appeared in one of the 
papers in the United States, and was 
quoted in Zhe Daily News of the 26th of 
October last. Hence it appears that one 
of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, not long before that 
date, visited Mrs. Jefferson Davis. She 


i said she had a good feeling towards the 
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Papacy and the Sovereign Pontiff — be-|testantism that is not Chriatian)—is tole- 
cause, speaking of the Southern Confe-| rant, is known for its toleration, that it 
deracy, ‘‘he was the only Prince in the | binds upon the conscience the duty of tole- 
world that really wished well to our cause, | ration, but it warns us also in the words of 
and sent us his blessing.”” And now I see | Locke, that we cannot give universal tolera- 
by the newspapers that a diplomatic diffi- | tion to intolerance. It is to guard against 
culty has arisen on this subject. What) the intolerance and interference of the 
have we then? In the spirit of the cru- | Papacy that these offices have been wisely 
sades the Pope has made war upon Russia, | reserved to Protestants. The hon. and 
and he has made war upon the United | learned Gentleman says that there is little 
States, upon the great Empire which has | or no Chureh patronage attached to the 
just liberated its serfs, and upon the great ‘office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Republic we are so often called upon to| Granted. But to whom on appeal come 
admire. Is this a Power that has relaxed | all questions relating to ecclesiastical ju- 
either its pretensions or its disposition to | risdiction 2? Why, to the Lord Chancellor 
interfere with other States? M. Dupin! of Ireland. When the Lord Lieutenant is 
might well say ‘that the Papacy has for- | absent the Lord Chancellor is ex officio one 
gotten nothing and Jearnt much.” Works | of the Lords Justices. He is therefore 
have appeared in this country showing | regent to the Viceroy, and in his absence 
that, according to an improved method, | is invested with regal powers and regal 
the same system of disturbance is now at | jurisdiction. I might use other arguments. 
work in England through the Jesuits, that | In whom rests the control of all the pro- 
was at work from the period of the Re- | perty of infants? In the Lord Chancellor. 
formation, during the reign of Queen | But I come at once to the office of Lord 
Elizabeth, during the reign of James L., | Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant is the 
during the reign of Charles I., during the ; direct representative of the Protestant 
Protectorate, during the reign of Charles | Sovereign, of the Protestant Crown of 
I]., during the whole time that the Stuarts | England in one part of the United King- 
reigned in England. A very able pamphlet | dom—a Crown that we have acknowledged 
has just appeared, from the pen of the |in our oaths to be Protestant, and have 
Dean of Ripon, entitled Rome’s Tactics, | declared that it is to remain Protestant, a 
wherein are given authorities for these | Crown which, according to the oath we 
statements. The hon. and learned Mem-| have framed for future Members of Par- 
ber for Clare, who has introduced this Bill, | liament, must be Protestant. I ask is it 
asks us to open the offices of Lord Lieu-/too much that we reserve this office, con- 
tenant and Lord Chancellor of Ireland to nected with the direct representation of the 
Roman Catholics. I opposed the Bill which Crown, to the faith to which the Crown is 
was introduced by Sir William Somerville bound by the Act of Settlement and by 
in 1859 for opening the office of Lord | the Coronation Oath? I say it is not too 
Chancellor to Roman Catholics. And why | much. I believe, that acting in the spirit 
did I oppose that proposal? Because I of liberalism, the Legislature has reached 
think the Protestant Sovereign of these a point at which further concession is 
realms ought to have one judicial office in fraught with danger. It is evident that 
Ireland reserved for a person of her own’ if we, in the sense of an equality, which 
creed and of her own policy. The hon. | Rome never admits—which Rome recom- 
and learned Member for Sheffield has said | mends to Protestant States, but never 
that Protestants are not tolerant. Let! practises herself, either at Rome or where 
him read, in the last number of the Dublin she has supreme control, as she has in 
Review, an article in which the Inquisition | Spain—I say if we proceed further and 
is highly applauded. It is known that the blindly in the direction of an equality, 
publication was started by Cardinal Wise-| which Rome rejects, we shall endanger 
man, and I believe it to be under the pa-| those great principles of toleration that 
tronage of Cardinal Legate Cullen. [Sir | have given to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
Georce Bowyer: No, no! ] hen | subjects—and I speak on the authority of 
these opinions are inherited from Cardinal | Dr. Ennis, a Roman Catholic Bishop in 
Wiseman. In what Protestant State was | Ireland, and of the Count Montalembert— 
there ever such an institution established | a freedom such as they possess in no other 
as the Inquisition? It is notorious that | country in the world. I beg to move that 
our form of Christianity, where Protestan-| the Bill be read a second time this day 
tism is Christian—(I say nothing for Pro- | six months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.’’—(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Lorpv NAAS: I shall not attempt to 
follow my hon. Friend (Mr. Newdegate) 
through the varied topics to which he has 
called attention; but I will state, as briefly 
as possible, my own opinion on the provi- 
sions of the Bill now before the House. We 
have heard a great deal to-day, and on for- 
mer occasions, about the great settlement of 
1829, and nobody can attach more import- 
ance to that settlement than I do. I be- 
lieve that any attempt to break through 
that settlement, in any material point, 
would not only be strongly resisted by this 
House, but would have the unfortunate 
effect of reviving questions now happily 
settled. In considering this subject, how- 
ever, we should bear in mind what were 
those safeguards which were supposed to 
be necessary at that time, and what were 
the dangers against which those safeguards 
were intended to provide? I apprehend 


that it was then anticipated by many that 
by the admission of Roman Catholics to 
equal civil rights, the interests of the 
Protestant religion would be weakened 


in this country. But all those great and 
eminent men who then advocated that ad- 
mission, based all their arguments on the 
assumption that all those rights and liber- 
ties could be given to our Roman Catholic 
subjects, without in any way endangering 
the safety of our Protestant institutions. 
Ifow far those anticipations have been 
realized, it is not for me now to discuss. 
Differences of opinion may, and, I believe, 
do exist upon the subject ; but, so far as 
I am concerned, I believe firmly that the 
admission of Roman Catholics at that time 


to a full and equal share of civil rights has | 


not in any way weakened or injured the 
influence and interests of the Protestant 
religion within this realm. That is the 
opinion I haveever held. That settlement 
was made thirty-eight years ago, and it 
cannot be alleged that it is an improper 
inquiry now to institute how far the safe- 
guards and conditions made then have 
worked, and how far they are necessary 
for the attainment of the objects for which 
they were established and enacted. Some of 
the provisions of that great settlement have 
already been swept away. The alteration 
made in the oath provided by the Emanci- 
pation Act, for instance, has taken place 
without any unfortunate result; other 
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provisions of that Act have fallen into 
disuse without, as far as I know, mis- 
chievous results. The position, there- 
fore, taken up by those who declare that 
the provisions of that Act cannot be 
altered without danger to the Protestant 
religion, has been proved to be un- 
tenable. With regard to the Bill now 
before the House, the first and most 
important feature in it is the provi- 
sion that, for the future, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland may be a Roman Catho- 
lic. On that point I differ entirely from 
the hon. Gentleman who has charge of the 
Bill. I do not believe that anything could 
be proposed which would be more distaste- 
ful to a large proportion of the Protestant 
population of this country, as well as of 
Ireland. The position of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland differs essentially from 
the position of every official in the service 
of the Crown. He is the direct represen- 
tative of the Sovereign; and to him is 
delegated more extensive regal power 
than is held by any subject of Her Ma- 
jesty, except, perhaps, in India. He is the 
direct representative of the Sovereign, and 
exercises much of the Sovereign’s power ; 
the whole patronage of the Crown, as re- 
gards the Irish Church, remains absolutely 
and completely in his charge. He is en- 
tirely responsible for the appointment of 
the Bishops, and in his relation to the 
Established Church stands very much in 
the position of the Sovereign. I think, 
then, that it would not be wise—looking 
to the actual duties which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant performs, and the position in 
which he stands—I do not think it would be 
wise, so long as the office exists—and | 
believe it will exist for a long time—to 
intrust such an office in the hands of any 
other person than a Protestant, and | 
believe that it could not be done with- 
out danger to the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion. My hon. and learned 
Friend mentioned the cases of the Vice- 
roys of India and Canada; but their 
positions are totally different to that of the 
Viceroy of Ireland. In one case there is 
no constitutional Government at all; and 
the constitutional government in the other 
is of an entirely different nature and cha- 
racter to that in Ireland. Ireland is an 
integral part of the United Kingdom, and 
the Lord Lieutenant performs in great 
part those duties which are performed in 
this country by the Sovereign, so that as 
long as the monarch of this country 
must be by the Constitution Protestant, so 
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Jong should the Irish Viceroy be of the 
same religion. With regard to the second 
ortion of the Bill, however—which relates 
to the Lord Chancellor—my opinion is dif- 
ferent. I own I have never been able to 
see why the restriction which prevents the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland from being a 
Roman Catholic should be continued, or 
how the safety of the Established Church 
can be endangered by its removal. The 
most important functions which that great 
officer of the State performs are the ordi- 
nary judicial duties of the Chief Equity 
Judges. Those duties are almost precisely 
identical with those discharged by other 
et! Judges; and, so far as those 
judicial functions are concerned, when the 
Lord Justice of Appeal may be a Roman 
Catholic, and the Master of the Rolls also, 
| confess I do not see how there can be 
any danger to the administration of justice, 
or to the safety of the Protestant reli- 
gion, from the Lord Chancellor being of 
the same religion. There are other less 
important, but stil! important, duties which 
the Lord Chancellor has to perform, As 
a Member of the Government he is to a con- 
siderable extent the constitutional and con- 
fidential Adviser of the lords-lieutenant ; 
but, so far as matters of a political and 
administrative character are concerned, 
and all questions affecting the general 
policy of Government, I believe the Chief 
Secretary holds a far more confidential 
and important position towards the Lord 
Lieutenant than the Lord Chancellor does. 
The Chief Secretary is the officer who is 
responsible to Parliament for every act of 
the Irish Administration; and I submit 
to the House that to that extent he holds 
a far more important position, as one of 
the confidential and responsible Advisers of 
the Lord Lieutenant, than the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Well, Sir, the Chief Secretary 
may be a Roman Catholic—he never has 
been, but there is nothing in the law to 
prevent it. With regard to an objection 
which was taken by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), that 
the Lord Chancellor occasionally performs 
ex officio some of the duties of the Viceroy in 
the absence of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
hon, Gentleman is under a mistake. It is 
perfectly true that in the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant the Chancellor is generally 
appointed one of the Lords Justices to per- 
form his duties ; but it does not necessarily 
follow that the Lord Chancellor exercises 
the functions of the Lord Lieutenant in 
the absence of the latter, for the Govern- 
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ment have the power of appointing any 
person they choose to perform those func- 
tions, and instances have occurred, when a 
Commission for Lords Justices have been 
issued, that the Lord Chancellor has not 
been included among the eminent men who 
have been nominated for that office. The 
Church patronage at the disposal of the 
Lord Chancellor may be said to be abso- 
lutely nil; and, as it is well to be precise 
in the matter, I will read an extract from 
a speech that was delivered on this subject 
by the right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Cardwell) in 1859, and which has never 
been controverted, The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“ The Chancellor has not any Church patron- 
age, except in respect of the vicarages of St. 
Andrew and St. Mark, Dublin, as to which he is 
joined with the Archbishop of Dublin, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the three Chief Judges, by an 
Act of the Irish Parliament.”—{3 Hansard, cliv. 
1106.) 


Now, it is a remarkable fact that two out 
of three of those Chief Judges are at pre- 
sent Roman Catholics ; if the objection ap- 
plied at all, it would be as applicable to 
them as to the Lord Chancellor. As to 
the other duties which the Lord Chancellor 
has to perform in connection with the Es- 
tablished Church, it does not appear to me 
that they are of a very important character, 
or such as to justify opposition to the pro- 
posal of the present Bill. It seems that 
there is a somewhat quasi-ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction attached to the office, and it is 
described by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford in these terms— 


“ The Chancellor’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as 
representing the Queen, consists in issuing Com- 
missions of Delegates, under the 28 Geo. II1.c. 32, 
and advising as to the issue of Commissions of 
Review of the decisions of such delegates. As to 
the former, he is merely ministerial, the sole duty 
being to choose the Commissioners, who must be 
Protestants. In deciding as to the issue of a 
Commission of Review the Chancellor acts judi- 
cially on a full hearing of the case in open 
court.”—[3 Hansard, cliv. 1107.] 


I apprehend that if the Bill goes into Com- 
mittee the hon. and learned Baronet will 
have to insert a provision that this duty, 
which I believe has hardly ever been called 
into exercise, shall be intrusted to other 
hands than those of the Lord Chancellor 
in ease that office be held by a Roman 


Catholic. There is another branch of the 
Lord Chancellor’s duties of scarcely lees 
importance than his judicial functions— 
namely, the control which he exercises over 
the magistracy. As the House is well 
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aware, the usual course of appointing ma- 
gistrates is that gentlemen should be re- 
commended to the Lord Chancellor by the 
lord-lieutenant of the county. The lords- 
lieutenant are really the persons who 
appoint magistrates, and I am happy 
to say that their recommendations are 
rarely, if ever departed from. The lords- 
lieutenant are in many instances Roman 
Catholics, and though, the party opposite 
having been so long in power, a great 
number of the lieutenants hold political 
opinions different from my own, I am bound 
to say that their nominations have generally 
been judicious, and that, though in indi- 
vidual cases objections have arisen, the 
mode in which their recommendations have 
been made is, on the whole, satisfactory, 
and in the interest of the public service. 
With regard, therefore, to that part of 
his duty which relates to the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, the fact of the Lord 
Chancellor being a Roman Catholic cannot 
prevent him from adequately discharg- 
ing it. For the reasons, therefore, that I 
have given, the House would, I think, do 
well to entertain the proposal with regard 
to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and to 
consent to the second reading of that por- 
tion of the Bill. It is not, I may say, a 
mere sentimental grievance, for I have been 
told by Roman Catholic gentlemen prac- 
tising at the Irish Bar, that they feel it a 
discouragement and a hardship that the 
highest office in their profession should be 
closed against them, and I believe that the 
removal of this restriction will be hailed 
with satisfaction by many gentlemen of the 
legal profession who belong to the Roman 
Catholic religion. With regard to the 
clause proposing to remove the restriction 
against J udges and corporate bodies uttend- 
ing Roman Catholic places of worship in 
their robes of office, and which, to a certain 
extent, is a sentimental grievance, I pro- 
fess myself unable to understand why such 
a restriction was ever imposed. On look- 
ing over the debates on the subject, I can- 
not discover that any reason has been 
given for it; and the only reason which 
suggests itself to my mind is that in locali- 
ties where religious differences prevailed 
angry feelings might be excited if Roman 
Catholic gentlemen attended their places 
of worship in their official costume. I 
believe, however, that no such feeling 
exists now in Ireland, and I cannot think 
that any offence to sincere Protestants 
would be given by seeing a Roman 
Catholic official proceeding to his place 
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of worship in his robes of office, which are 
merely the insignia of authority. Indeed, 
I think that positive good might result 
from the removal of the restriction, for 
it will show that in the eye of the law and 
of the Sovereign all her subjects and all 
her servants are equal, and that the Con- 
stitution recognises the principle, that in 
offices of State, Her Majesty can be 
served with fidelity as well by Roman 
Catholics as by Protestants. Moreover, 
there is this further anomaly, that a 
Roman Catholic general and his whole staff 
may attend a Roman Catholic place of 
worship in full uniform, and wearing all the 
decorations and insignia which he may 
have won by meritorious services. Now, 
I can see no great difference in this re- 
spect between the robes of a Judge or 
of a corporate officer and the uniform of 
a general, or even of the humbler mem- 
bers of the army or the constabulary, 
The livery of the Queen is seen in every 
Roman Catholic chapel in Ireland, every 
Sunday, and if there is no objection to the 
humblest member of the public service 
wearing his uniform, the emblem of his 
authority, on such occasions, there ought 
to be none to the highest and most dis- 
tinguished person wearing the robes and 
insignia of his office under similar circum- 
stances. I think, therefore, the House 
would not object to the removal of this re- 
striction. With respect to the clause affect- 
ing oaths, I believe that before this Bill can 
pass the Royal Commission, which is now 
considering this whole question, will make 
their Report, and that it will be necessary 
to deal with the whole of that important 
subject. Though myself a Member of 
the Commission, I have not been able 
since I have been in office to attend many 
of its meetings; but I have been given 
to understand that the Report will very 
soon be issued, and I hope that it will 
be found to deal so satisfactorily with 
the entire question, that there will be no 
likelihood of much opposition to the adop- 
tion of its recommendations. I should be 
inclined, therefore, to support the second 
reading of the Bill if my hon. and learned 
Friend will promise to re-consider the ques- 
tion as to the Lord Lieutenant. [** No, no!”’] 
My hon. and learned Friend will do well to 
consider that suggestion, because I believe 
he will find that there will be great and 
serious opposition to the measure if he re- 
tains that clause, such as may prevent the 
passing of the Bill at all, and will, at all 
events, give rise to protracted debate. 
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Moreover, though the proposal as regarded 
the Lord Chancellor has been made once, 
if not twice, before, that referring to the 
Lord Lieutenant has not been brought for- 
ward on any previous occasion. _If there- 
fore the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
give some expression of feeling as to his 
opinion on that point I shall unhesitat- 
ingly give my vote, as an individual Mem- 
ber of the Government, in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot but 
congratulate the noble Lord on the general 
tenor of the speech he has just delivered. 
We have certainly made a very great ad- 
vance since this subject was discussed in 
the year 1859 ; and the speech of the noble 
Lord was, I think, so satisfactory in most 
of the propositions which it contained, and 
in particular was so just in the principles 
which it laid down—and which in my opi- 
nion are not one whit less applicable to 
that which he reserved and refused than to 
that which he conceded—that I propose to 
meet the appeal which he made to my hon. 
and learned Friend with a counter appeal. 
He asked my hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) for a concession which, 
I am afraid, my hon. and learned Friend 
cannot make: he asked him to declare 
that he his ready to drop from his Bill that 
provision which relates to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. But I must appeal to 
the noble Lord to consider further the 
scope and breadth of the principles which 
he himself has laid down; and if he 
will only consider them in the candid 
spirit in which he approached the gene- 
ral question I feel sure that, instead of 
asking my hon. and learned Friend to 
withdraw that proposition, he will himself 
be obliged to support it. Let us consider 
what those principles are. The noble Lord 
said—and said with the greatest justice 
—that the securities, or the so-called 
securities, inserted in the Act of 1829 
ought to be viewed in the light afforded by 
subsequent experience and according to the 
exigencies of the present day; differing 
entirely in that respect from the hon. Gen- 
tleman who, in the year 1859 represented, 
always in the most courteous manner, 
the opinion which then appeared to prevail 
—I mean the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment—who declared that in his belief 
there could be no peace or union in Ireland 
unless it was clearly and definitely under- 
stood that all the securities of the Act of 


1829 were to be maintained. We are now 
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entirely agreed with the noble Lord, who 
appears, I presume, upon this occasion as 
the organ of the Government, with respect 
to the principle on which the securities are 
to be reviewed. Now the most important 
portion of this measure deals with two 
functions, and I contend that every ma- 
terial consideration which is applicable 
to one of them is equally applicable to the 
other. The fair general description of both 
of them, it appears, is this—that they are 
offices whose main and leading purposes 
are strictly civil, but that there are attached 
to them certain incidents, more or less im- 
portant, which are of an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. Well, if no special provision was 
made upon that subject it would be a fair 
objection to the measure of my hon. and 
learned Friend to say that he was about to 
intrust to hands that were not fitted for such 
a task the discharge of functions that are 
more or less of an ecclesiastical character. 
But my hon. and learned Friend completely 
meets that objection by providing that of 
those ecclesiastical functions those person- 
ages, ifthey be Roman Catholics, shall by 
law be absolutely divested : and that is the 
principle on which the law has proceeded 
in other cases of an analogous description. 
Why do we allow the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to be a Roman 
Catholic? The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department excercises ecclesiastical 
functions, and he exercises them even, ac- 
cording to the established usage of the 
State, as a matter of business in his Depart- 
ment, and without reference to the Crown. 
In the ordinary discharge of his duties, 
and without reference to the Crown, he 
makes numerous appointments to benefices 
in the Established Church of Scotland. 
But in that case it is provided by law that 
if the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department shall be a Roman Catholie he 
shall not exercise that ecclesiastical func- 
tion ; and that is the very same principle 
which my hon. and learned Friend pro- 
poses to apply to the case of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. The noble Lord, in the 
ease of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, ac- 
cepts that provision as satisfactory. Now, 
what I want particularly to know from 
the noble Lord is this—why is that pro- 
vision which is satisfactory in the case 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and satisfactory in the case 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland not 
satisfactory in the case of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland? But the noble Lord 
stated pleas which, as he stated them, I 
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have no doubt he thinks are reasons— 
although I should otherwise have thought 
that, with his acuteness of mind and 
liberal temper, he would have seen 
what I must, with every respect for him, 
call their shallowness and narrowness. 
What are the reasons, according to the 
noble Lord, why the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland should be regarded as one of the 
distinguished offices to which a Roman 
Catholic could not legitimately aspire ? 
One of those reasons was, that the reten- 
tion of this clause in the Bill would give 
rise to much debate and much dissatisfac- 
tion. But we sit here for the purpose of 
sifting those questions, and bringing mere 
feelings, mere instincts, mere prejudices 
to the bar of reason; and if it should be 
shown that there is no sound or satisfac- 
tory ground for treating this office as an 
exception, or for stopping short in the ap- 
plication of a principle now consecrated by 
the adhesion of all parties with respect to 
the disposal of civil offices—if it should 
be shown that there is no ground for our 
so stopping short—then, I say, that the 
very confidence which our constituents re- 
pose in us requires us to go fearlessly for- 
ward, and to do that which is reasonable 
in itself, trusting to the good sense of the 


people of England to recognise the wisdom 


of our conclusions. But the noble Lord 
gave other reasons, founded, as he thinks, 
not on the feelings of men, but on their 
intelligence. Now what are those reasons ? 
They are two-fold. In the first place, he 
says that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
has a certain amount of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage ; and secondly, he observes that 
the Lord Lieutenant exercises a delegated 
power from the Crown in a way and in a 
degree that does not apply to the Vice- 
roys of Canada or of India. But the first 
of these reasons is, as it seems to me, 
absolutely disposed of by the clause in- 
serted in the Bill of my hon. and learned 
Friend, by which it is provided that no 
ecclesiastical patronage shall be exercised 
by the Lord Lieutenant in case he should 
be a Roman Catholic. The noble Lord, 
however, appears to think that there is 
something extraordinary in the nature of 
the powers delegated by the Crown to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and he gives 
a reason why, in his opinion, there is no 
parallel between the case of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and the Viceroys of India 
and Canada—that reason being that in the 
case of Canada there is a constitution, and 
in the case of India there is no constitution. 
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Lorp NAAS: I said there is in Canada 
a different constitution from that of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I do not see which 
of these reasons it is that bears upon the 
case in such a manner as to bias the judg. 
ment of the noble Lord. But let us 
grapple with this question of the power 
delegated by the Crown to the Lord Lieu. 
tenant. The noble Lord spoke as if there 
were some mysterious relations between 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
Crown of this country, apart from the ge- 
neral machinery of our Constitutional Go. ° 
vernment. Now, if it were true that the 
Lord Lieutenant had some relation to the 
Crown outside of that machinery, and not 
subject to its control, then I could grant 
that the noble Lord might perhaps be able 
to establish some connection between the 
Protestant character of the Sovereign and 
the Protestant character of the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant. But is it true that that is the 
position of the Lord Lieutenant? Let us 
divest him of that robe of mystery which 
the noble Lord has cast around him. The 
Lord Lieutenant is nothing more or less 
than one of the numerous wheels of Go- 
vernment, subject to the same impulsion 
and the same control as the other wheels 
in our Constitutional system. He is not 
an independent agent acting apart, un- 
trammelled by responsibility to Parliament 
or by the directions he may receive 
from the Cabinet. But more than that; 
who is the man in the Cabinet whose 
duty it is as the organ of the Govern- 
ment to direct the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Why, it is the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—it is the 
very man who holds that very office which 
is at this moment open to the just ambi- 
tion of Roman Catholics ; and the law as 
it now stands, while it prohibits a Roman 
Catholic from attaining to the office of 
Lord Lieutenant permits a Roman Catho- 
lie to hold the office which would make 
hima in a political sense the master of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Now, if that be the case 
—and it is impossible to dispute the fact— 
am I not justified in retorting on the noble 
Lord the appeal which he addressed to my 
hon. and learned Friend? He accepts the 
proposal to separate the ecclesiastical 
functions from the Lord Chancellorship as 
a satisfactory solution, and he is bound by 
his own principle to accept it in the case 
of the Lord Lieutenancy. He speaks of 
the power delegated by the Crown to the 
Lord Lieutenant as a reason why the Lord 
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Lieutenant should be a Roman Catholic ; 
and I ask him for an answer to my argu- 
ment when I point out that there is not 
one of these delegated powers that is not 
subject to the direction and control of the 
Executive Government—of the Cabinet at 
home—exercised through the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, the only 
Minister who is officially entitled to direct 
the Lord Lieutenant, and who himself may 
be a Roman Catholic. And surely it can- 
not be consonant to reason—it must be a 
mere tribute to prejudice and nothing else 
—to hold a proposition so paradoxical as 
that, while we permit a Minister to be a 
Roman Catholic, we should pretend that 
some sacred constitutional principle for- 
bids us to allow the same privilege, the 
same openness of access, to an office which, 
in a political sense, may strictly be desig- 
nated a subordinate office, however digni- 
fied it may be. These are the grounds of 
my appeal to the noble Lord; I make it 
seriously and earnestly, because I think 
that the general tone of his speech war- 
rants it. I must say, however, that what- 


ever may be the answer of the noble Lord 
to that appeal, I do not think that my 
hon. and Jearned Friend would be justified 


in withdrawing this provision from the 
Bill. Iam not prepared to stand in the 
face of the people of Ireland, of whom the 
vast majority belong to the Roman Catho- 
lie religion, and impose on the professors 
of that religion any disability which I am 
not able to justify, and which I cannot 
maintain by strong and cogent reasons. 
There are, in my opinion, no such reasons 
in the case we have now before us. The 
noble Lord, who was so well qualified to 
show them, if they could be shown, has 
adduced no such argument. The princi- 
ples which he laid down are the principles 
on which this question ought to be 
handled, and those principles are fatal to 
the unworthy application of them which he 
has been led to make in this particular 
Instance. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he protested 
against the religion and Constitution of 
England being subjected to these annual 
attacks ; for he believed there was some- 
thing in the Constitution of this country 
which it was not competent to Parliament 
to disturb, except under the pressure of 
some great emergency, such as that which 
arose in the year 1688, and which ended 
in the establishment of the House of Han- 
over on the throne. He would not pre- 
sume to argue the question with the right 
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hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House (Mr. Gladstone), who was so 
great a master of the art of rhetoric, and 
who displayed an ingenuity and an elo- 
quence such as had never before, perhaps, 
been used for the purpose of deceiving 
and misleading Parliament. But he (Mr. 
Whalley) felt it his duty to protest against 
those continual concessions to that foreign 
Power, the Roman hierarchy, and against 
the transfer of his allegiance by Parliament 
to any foreign Power. In conjunction with 
others he had sanctioned an attempt to 
enlighten the people of England on the 
effects of granting £1,000,000 per annum 
for the propagation of Romish doctrines; but 
they had been met by a counter organiza- 
tion of priests, and their meetings were 
interrupted and put down by clamour and 
violence. It had been stated in that 
House that his mission was to make Pro- 
testantism ridiculous. Now, he accepted 
that mission, and he should more than 
succeed in all that he aimed at if that 
should prove to be so. For what could 
be more ridiculous than that a Protestant 
assembly should vote £1,000,000 a year 
to promote Popery, and still further exhibit 
itself in thus preventing even the discussion 
of such a question as this. It seemed to him 
that when the House was asked to make 
another concession in favour of the Papacy, 
it was a fitting time to take occasion to 
meet the challenge thrown out to him to 
prove the assertion which he made on a 
former occasion—namely, that Fenianism 
had been originated, organized, and en- 
tirely sustained by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. [‘ Order !’’ and *‘ Question !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: After the terms in 
which Fenianism has been described by 
this House, ‘‘a conspiracy adverse alike 
to authority, property, and religion, and 
condemned alike by all who are interested 
in their maintenance,” for an hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that the Roman Catholic 
clergy are the originators of Fenianism is 
a statement which cannot but be offensive 
to this House, and cannot be permitted 
to pass. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he bowed to 
the decision of the Chair, in deelaring— 
no doubt with perfect propriety—that the 
line of argument he was pursuing was not 
in order. There was another way which 
would be equally serviceable to him for 
the purpose of exhibiting what he desired 
to make plain. He would ask the House 
whether they did not consider that this 
country was rendered ridiculous in the 
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eyes of all other nations which contem- 
plated their proceedings with regard to 
those matters of Irish disaffection, when 
the people of those countries read such 
letters as one that had appeared in what 
is called ‘* the leading journal’’ of Eng- 
land. That letter which he had cut out 
of The Times was written by Mr. John 
Healy, parish priest of Cahirciveen, and 
this was the statement which that clergy- 
man made in exculpation of his co-reli- 
gionists from the imputation of being con- 
nected with Fenianism [‘ Order ! ’’] :— 
‘* Ts it necessary to mention that during the 
twenty-one years I have had the charge— 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, I rise to order. I 
wish to put it to you whether such obser- 
vations as these have any reference what- 
ever to the subject of our deliberations ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot restrain 
the fair limits of discussion. - A good deal 
has been said by the hon. Member which 
is totally irrelevant to the topie under dis- 
cussion; but I cannot say that his present 
observations are irrelevant. 

Mr. WHALLEY: As he was saying, 
this was the statement made by the parish 
priest of the place he had referred to— 

“Ts it necessary to mention that during the 
twenty-one years I have had the charge of this 
parish the people never heard from the altar any 
other doctrines proclaimed but those of peace and 
obedience to the civil authorities such as have 
been inculeated by our Church in every age ? ” 
That was so gross an insult to the common 
sense and to the knowledge of all mankind, 
and was so different to the actual conduct of 
the Roman Catholic Church, especially in 
reference to Irish affairs, that he maintained 
the time had come for the House and the 
country at large to rouse themselves as to 
the relations between themselves and the 
hierarchy of which he was speaking. He 
had had some acquaintance with this parish 
of Cahirciveeun. On one occasion he was 
present and heard a priest deliver a ser- 
mon. He had been in Ireland during the 
famine of 1847, and along with many other 
gentlemen had exposed his life ; and was 
happy to say (seeing he had so often 
been accused of being inimical to the 
rights of Roman Catholics) that he had 
received a testimonial on the occasion for 
having done more to mitigate the famine 
and fever that prevailed than any other 
Englishman. Returning home from his 
labours he passed through the village of 
Cahirciveen, and there entered the Roman 
Catholic Chapel. He was not aware whether 
the priest, who was in the place then, was 
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the same as wrote to Zhe Times the other 
day ; but apart from that, he heard him de- 
clare, in the course of his sermon to the 
people, that of all the outrages, wrongs, 
and insults which England had ever perpe. 
trated against Ireland, the grossest she had 
ever attempted was to bribe Ireland to 
surrender her undying sense of wrong and 
to endeavour to make her sell this for the 
mess of pottage which those who had been 
labouring for the alleviation of distress 
during the time of famine had offered. That 
was the return which they had received on 
that occasion for their attempts to conciliate 
Ireland. What, then, was to be thought of 
the statement of Mr. Healy—that nothing 
but peace and goodwill had been preached 
in his parish ? Facts like these were im- 
portant at the present time when they found 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland saying that he did not require to 
add a word to the curse which had been 
pronounced against Fenianism by Bishop 
Moriarty. [*‘ Order, order !“’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
referring to a speech of the present Ses- 
sion, which, according to the rules of the 
House, is out of order. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had some more 
remarks to make upon this topic ; but, con- 
sidering what had been said from the Chair, 
he would not intrude them. Proceeding 
to the general subject, he argued that, 
considering all that had lately transpired 
in Ireland, there was as strong reason as 
ever for preserving the safeguards and pro- 
tections against the encroachments of Ro- 
manism, which were considered so neces- 
sary at the time of the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. To show what 
need there was that the hierarchy to whieh 
he was referring should be watched, he 
would quote a few sentences from a book 
entitled The Letters of Iunnymede, in 
which were expressed the opinions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [Order !” | 
In that book the right hon. Gentleman 
said that Roman Catholicism 

“ Was a power before which the proudest con- 
queror has grown pale, and by which nations the 
most devoted to freedom have become enslaved. 
+ .+ «+ The Papacy is as rampant now in 
Ireland as it was in Europe in the time of Gre- 
gory, and all its energies are put forth for our 
humiliation.” 

[The House, which had for some time 
evidenced a desire for a division, now be- 
came so impatient that the hon. Member's 
further remarks were only occasionally 
heard. } 
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Mr. PIM, who also rose amid loud 
cries of “ Divide !’’ said, that both as an 
Irishman and a Protestant, he had listened 
to the speech of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Ireland with much satisfaction, 
and he had no doubt that it would give 
satisfaction both to the Catholics and a 
large portion of the Protestants. He him- 
self was extremely desirous for perfect 
equality among the people of Ireland. He 
believed, moreover, that a large portion of 
the Protestants were willing to get rid of 
their Protestant ascendancy, and to have 
the people placed upon one level. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton) said, he 
could not give a silent vote upon this oc- 
casion, because he entertained a strong 
feeling that this Bill should not be read a 
second time. He quite concurred with the 
hon, and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) that discussions of this 
kind were, if possible, to be avoided ; and 
he was the more unwilling to speak upon 
this question, as he had to go beyond the 
opinion expressed on the subject by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland. He 
(the Solicitor General) could not, consistently 
with his own feelings on the subject, avoid 


protesting against the reading of a Bill a 
second time which would throw open the 
offices of Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chan- 
cellor. He would, however, be sorry to resist 
that part of the measure which did away 
with the prohibition of officials attending 
places of worship with the insignia, or in 


the costume of their office. He felt fur- 
ther bound to protest against the second 
reading of the Bill, because he was con- 
vinced it would be highly inexpedient to 
open up the solemn compact entered ‘into 
in 1829 ; and if, on some future occasion, 
there should be a revulsion of feeling in 
this country, in an opposite direction to 
that taken by the House in 1829, those who 
now wished to re-open the compact would 
have to thank themselves for what might 
occur. He should be sorry to see thie 
question re-opened in any way calculated 
to prejudice the existing rights of the 
Roman Catholic population. He desired 
that his Roman Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen should enjoy free and equal 
rights with the Protestants, and he was 
ready to admit Roman Catholics to all 
places under the Crown, except those re- 
served by the Act of 1829. That Act 
worked well. At present there were four- 
teen Judges in the superior courts in Ire- 
land, and eight of those Judges professed 
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the Roman Catholic religion. One of the 
first fruits of the measure was to place 
on the bench of Ireland the father of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who brought 
in this Bill—Sir Michael O’Loghlen —a 
Judge whose impartiality and integrity had 
not been exceeded by any man who had 
ever graced the judicial bench—and he re- 
joiced at the opportunity which that Act 
afforded of placing such a man on the 
bench ; and he had not a word to say 
against any gentleman who since that pe- 
riod had been raised to the Irish judicial 
bench, nor did he doubt in the slightest 
degree the integrity and loyalty of his 
Roman Catholic countrymen in Ireland. 
But there were other grave considerations, 
which should be weighed before the settle- 
ment of 1829 was broken through. The 
Act of 1829 was framed by men of great 
wisdom and experience, and they restricted 
the appointments within the present bounds. 
And why were these particular cases ex- 
cepted ? Because the office of Lord Licu- 
tenant was one nearly connected with the 
Sovereign of these Realms, who, by the 
Act of Settlement, must necessarily be a 
Protestant. The Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was not merely a delegate of the 
Home Office, he was the representative of 
the Sovereign. The Lord Lieutenant pos- 
sessed a great amount of Church patronage, 
which the Lord Chancellor did not ; and 
therefore, he admitted, the reasons for 
insisting that the Lord Lieutenant should 
be Protestant were greater than those 
for restrieting the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor to Protestants. But the holders 
of that office in England and Ireland 
were more closely connected with the 
Crown by the theory of the Constitu- 
tion than any other Member of the Govern- 
ment, and hence, in their wisdom, the 
framers of the Bill of 1829 provided that 
the holder of it must be a Protestant. 
He hoped that no outery would induce 
Parliament to re-open the great compact 
which had been then entered into. He 
expressed this opinion with great reluc- 
tance and difficulty ; but he should not 
have discharged his duty if he had not 
recorded his opinion against all the pro- 
posed changes, except as regarded the per- 
mission to. Roman Catholic civil funetion- 
aries to attend their own places of worship 
in their robes of office. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken 
was, like himself, a Protestant member of 





| the bar of Ireland; and he confessed 
202 
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he was struck with astonishment and sur- 
prise that a person who pleaded at the 
same bar with his Roman Catholic brethren 
should advocate in that House the con- 
tinuance of their exclusion from the high- 
est honour of the profession. Within 
the last few days there had been some 
peculiar revelations of the differences be- 
tween the Members of the Executive Go- 
vernment, but none exceeded the revela- 
tions of that evening in singularity. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had dissented 


from one provision only of the Bill, and | 


had given the remainder his assent ; while 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, in direct 
opposition to his Chief, dissented from the 
whole Bill, except one fragmentary por- 
tion which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought might be conceded without in- 
fringing on the prejudices which he repre- 
sents, and that was that a Mayor might 
appear, on certain public occasions, in the 
insignia of his office. 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) proposed to throw open to 
Roman Catholies the offices of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Chancellorship, and to re- 
move an absurd restriction upon muni- 
cipal and judicial officers. 
learned Solicitor General would lop off 
the two first, and leave the Bill a mise- 
rable remnant of legislation. But the So- 
licitor General had really furnished a most 
powerful argument against himself, for he 
referred to the revered name of Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, and said that he was an orna- 
ment to the Bench as Master of the Rolls, 
yet he could not have been elevated to 
the Lord Chancellorship—an object of le- 
gitimate ambition to those who practised 
at the bar. His colleagues at the Irish 
bar almost unanimously repudiated this as 
an unjust exclusion, and maintained that 
there was no reason why the highest posts 
in the kingdom should not be as open 
to their Roman Catholic brethren as to 
Protestants. With respect to the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) had so completely 
disposed of the argument of the opponents 
of the Bill that he need not touch upon it. 

Mr. VANCE said, the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Lawson) had made allusion 
to some trifling difference on the Ministerial 
Bench as to portions of the Bill before the 
House, but he forgot that such differences 
of opinion were not peculiar to the present 
Administration. There was, then, a dif- 
ference of opinion, not of degree, but of 
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essence. In this case he thought there 
should be a right of private judgment, 
without hon. Gentlemen being subjected to 
the censorious observations of their oppo- 
nents. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lanea- 
shire, that there was no danger in permit- 





The Bill of his | 


The hon. and | 


ting the office of Lord Lieutenant of 


| Ireland to be filled by a Roman Catholic, 


| would apply equally to the succession to 
|the Crown. The Lord Lieutenant was 
| clothed with regal power ; he exercised all 
the patronage of the kingdom; and was 
the real head of the Church in Ireland, 
The hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) said that toleration was the 
offspring of intelligence and edueation. 
Now, he believed that the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff was a highly educated and intelligent 
person ; but with all his intelligence the 
Pope would not allow the Presbyterians 
to hold their unostentatious meetings in 
Rome. He (Mr. Vance) agreed that it 
| was more essential to have the Lord Lieu- 
tenant a Protestant than a Lord Chan- 
cellor, but he would not give up the point 
in either case. Whatever might be the 
result of the division, he was satisfied the 
House would not permit the Bill to pass 
into a law. In Committee an Amendment 
would be proposed to make it indispensable 
| that a Lord Lieutenant should be a Pro- 
| testant, and he believed such Amendment 
would be carried. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” * 

The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
93: Majority 102. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 14th March. 
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, DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS 
BILL.—[Biz 10.} 
(Mr. Lawson, Mr. Sullivan.) 


{ 
} 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LAWSON, in moving the second 


ol.C.G. | reading of this Bill, said, its object was to 
*|remove another of those disabilities of 


which the Roman Catholies in Ireland had 
| 80 much reason tv complain. The Bill 
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proposed to throw open the three Profes- 
sorships of Anatomy and Surgery, Chy- 
mistry, and Botany in Trinity College to all 
persons, without reference to their religious 
creed. Those Professorships were, he 
said, founded in 1785, and Roman Catho- 
lies were precluded from holding any one 
of them —a restriction which had been 
continued up to the present day, when he 
supposed the most bigoted opponent of 
that faith would not contend that the reli- 
gious element ought to enter into any 
man’s mind in the selection of a teacher 
of those abstract sciences. A Commission, 
he might add, which sat in 1833, and of 
which the late Archbishop Whately was a 
member, recommended the removal of the 
statutory disability in question; but, al- 
though many able men had since then sat 
in that louse as Members for the Univer- 
sity, not one of them had proposed to 
legislate in accordance with that recom- 
mendation. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland, it appeared, had elsewhere found 
great fault with him for bringing the sub- 
ject before the House, and seemed to think 
that the case was one in which no Parlia- 
mentary intervention was required; but he 
would scarcely, he thought, in his place in 
that assembly, venture to contend that 
these restrictions ought to be any longer 
maintained. He had simply to state, fur- 
ther, that he had been in communication 
with the Queen’s Colleges, and the College 
of Physicians in Ireland, and that they 
offered no opposition to the Bill, but had 
made. suggestions for its further improve- 
ment, which might be introduced in Com- 
mittee with great advantage. 


Dublin University 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Lawson.) 


THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. CuHatrerton) regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
taken the trouble to inform himself accu- 
rately as to what had fallen from him on 
tlie occasion to which he alluded. What 
he really did say was that the University 
of Dublin, which he had the honour to 
represent, had been charged with being a 
sectarian institution, but that it was in 
reality no such thing. He had then ad- 
verted to the Bill of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had just given notice, and re- 
ferred to the Report of the Commission of 
1853—the right hon. Gentleman was in 
error in giving the date as 1833—to show 
that that Report had been transmitted by 
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Lord Palmerston, who was at the time 
Home Secretary, to the governing body of 
Trinity College, and that they, on the 28th 
of June, 1853, had, through the Regis- 
trar, who was the organ of the Board, 
addressed a letter to the Primate of Ireland 
for the purpose of transmission to the 
Home Office, in which they stated that, 
with one or two exceptions, not connected 
with the present proposal, they gave their 
unqualified assent to those recommenda- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman now 
made it a merit that he asked the House 
to adopt. The right hon. Gentleman, too, 
taunted the Members who had sat for the 
University for some years past with not 
having dealt with the subject; but why, 
he should like to know, was it that he 
himself had omitted to do so during the 
time he occupied a seat on the Treasury 
Bench? As for the Bill itself, believing 
that it involved no question of principle or 
compact, he was prepared to give it his 
support, for he quite concurred with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that distine- 
tions between, different classes and creeds, 
when no such question was at issue, ought, 
if possible, to be dispensed with. He 
should be happy, in every case in which 
considerations of religious principle were 
not involved, to see Roman Catholics placed 
in exactly the same position with those who 
held his own creed. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that this was a great day for con- 
cessions, and would ever be a memorable 
ecclesiastical Wednesday in the history of 
Ireland. He was delighted to find that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken had assented to the second 
reading of the Bill, although he was un- 
able to screw his courage up to vote in 
favour of the last measure which was under 
the consideration of the House. Owing to 
the operation of custom, or rather of in- 
veterate prejudice, there was scarcely such 
a thing as a professional post of honour or 
emolument which a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman who devoted himself to scientific 
pursuits could hope to fill in Ireland; and 
it was therefore with the greatest plea- 
sure he heard that the Board of Trinity 
College were willing to have those Pro- 
fessorships thrown open. 

Mr. LEFROY said, that the Board of 
Trinity College gave their entire concur- 
rence to the proposal for opening their Pro- 
fessorships. One of the chief reeommenda- 
tions in the Report of the Commission was 
the removal of all religious disqualifications 
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as to Professorships. He believed that the ' 
Bill might be amended in Committec, and | 
that it would prove an effective and useful | 
measure. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


EXECUTION OF DEEDS BILL—{Bu 26.] 
(Mr. Goldney, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Powell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that its purpose 
was to enable married women to part with 
their right of property in land without the 
expense and inconvenience entailed upon 
them by the present law. Previous to 
1834, when the recommendations of the 
Real Property Commisssioners were carried 
into effect by the passing of the Fines and 
Recoveries Act, the mode of barring an 
entail and the mode by which a married 
woman could dispose of her interest in 
property were by aid of certain legal 
fictions, the great inconvenience of which 
was the expense by which it was attended. 
Since 1834, however, under the operation 
of an Act passed in that year for the aboli- 
tion of fines and recoveries, an entail might 
be barred by deed, and a married woman 
might dispose of her real property by deed, 
to be acknowledged by her as her free and 
voluntary act before two Commissioners, 
and such Commissioners were to return 
to the Court of Common Pleas a certi- 
ficate of such acknowledgment, which was 
to be filed. In another Act, the 17 & 18 
Vict., further provisions were made with 
regard to the acknowledgment of deeds by 
married women ; and there was also a sub- 
sequent Act, which enabled them to dis- 
pose by deed of certain reversionary in- 
teres{s in personal estate ; but the require- 
ments of these Acts contributed to render 
what was a very simple matter a very 
cumbrous proceeding in practice. The re- 
sult was, that owing to the number of 
acknowledgments which were rendered 
necessary, it had actually, since 1834, 
cost married women no less a sum than 
£1,500,000 for what he could not help 
designating a very unnecessary piece of 
machinery. In the Bill before the House 
he sought, as far as possible, to do away 
with a great portion of the expense of 
these acknowledgments. He proposed 
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that instead of there being two Com- 
missioners for receiving the acknowledg- | 
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ments of married women in cach case 
there should be only one, who should be 
disinterested and altogether unconnected 
with the property. He also proposed that 
the acknowledgment of married women 
should not necessarily be accompanied by 
separate certificates and affidavits, but 
should be simply indorsed on the deed of 
conveyance itself. Another inconvenience 

roposed to remedy. A large emigration 
took place from this country to India, New 
Zealand, and other places, and numbers of 
persons who possessed property in this 
country found it desirable to remain in the 
colonies. At present, when they wished to 
dispose of such property they sent home 
instructions with a power of attorney ; but 
instead of the agent being able to transmit 
the proceeds of the sale, it was necessary 
to prove that the person granting the power 
of attorney was alive at the time the deed 
was executed in this country. In that way 
a further delay of eight or ten months took 
place. He proposed, therefore, that there 
should be no longer a necessity for a further 
certificate as to the person being alive at 
the time of the execution of the deed in 
this country. The Incorporated Law So- 
ciety had expressed their entire approval of 
the principle of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Goldney.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
not oppose the Bill, but he thought it 
would be necessary to consider it carefully 
in Committee. The Bill proposed that the 
examination should be taken by Com- 
missioners appointed to administer oaths, 
and he feared it would then grow into a 
mere formality; whereas now the Com- 
missioners really did examine married 
women and made them acquainted with the 
interest they were parting with—so that 
by the new arrangement the merit of the 
system would be lost. If it was considered 
that the fees were at present too high the 
proper plan would be to reduce them. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Z'o-morrow. 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL, 
(Mr. Leeman, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, Mr. 
Goldney.) 


[BILL 38.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. LEEMAN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that he would 
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in the first -place remind the Touse | ducted the business with honour and credit; 
that last year he brought in a similar| but there were persons upon the Stock 
Bill, which, however, applied to all joint-} Exchange who, during last year, permit- 
stock companies; but that upon the sug- | ted themselves to be parties to transac- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Grimsby { tions which brought ruin upon hundreds of 
(Mr. Fildes) he consented to limit its | innoeent persons who held shares in vari- 
operations to banking companies, and | ous banks. It was a matter of notoriety 
the Bill now before the House was limited | that millions of stock were made the sub- 
in the same way. The broad ground | ject of pretended sale from A to B, which 
upon which he asked the House to legis- | actually did not result in half-a-dozen re- 
late in the matter was that bank | gistered transfers; and these transactions 
shares, being themselves the creation of | were carried on by persons not possessing 
Parliament, having attached to them by | a single share in the company the shares 
Parliament various onerous conditions, and | of which they professed to sell. It was 
having no existence other than that which | found that on one single day there was 
Parliament had given them, the House!no less than sixty-four different joint- 
would, if it found that circumstances had | stock companies, in which persons who 
occurred which rendered it necessary to| had contracted to purchase shares gave 
protect the shareholders in these companies, | notice to ‘‘buy in’’ against the person 
afford them that protection with the same | who had professed to sell. A having 
readiness as it imposed the conditions. | entered into a contract with B to sell 
The Acts under which joint-stock banks | what he did not possess, sufficiently 
now existed dated back to 1826. By the | alarmed those who did hold shares to 
Act of that year the proprietors were sub- linduee them to part with them ; and 
jected to liabilities extending over three | this was nothing less, in his opinion, 
years after they had ceased to be members ‘than a swindling transaction. He did not 
of the company. In 1844, it appeared to | doubt that the House would endeavour by 
Sir Robert Peel to be desirable for the | some mode to put an end to such a state 
publie interests that further restrictions | of things. The first thing done by these 
should be imposed, and it was accordingly | freebooters —as they had been correctly 
determined that there should be a regis- | termed by the public press—was, imme- 
tration and publication of the names of all | diately after having entered into a contract 
proprietors of joint-stock banks. Since | of this kind, to take means to depreciate the 
that time many new joint-stock banks had | stock of which they professed to make a 
been established, and there were now 120 | sale. With regard to two or three banks the 
such banks in England, and twenty-five in | shares went down; but no particular injury 
Scotland and Ireland. The shareholders | was done to the general public. This 
in these concerns constituted a very large | course of proceeding was carried forward 
portion of the middle classes of the coun- | against some of the most stable companies 
try. In 1866 there were no less than | inthe country. One mode of operation was 
51,000 persons in England and Wales | to send anonymous letters to the deposi- 
registered as the holders of shares in joint-| tors to induce them to withdraw their 
stock banks, and this number included per- | deposits, and they also sent anonymous 
sons in every grade of life. These persons | letters to shareholders in different parts 
had, for the most part, become share-/|of the country advising them to draw out 
holders not as mere speculators, but with | or sell. In the case of one of the sound- 
a view to asafe and permanent investment, | est banks in the metropolis a large num- 
and they were the persons contemplated by | ber of letters of this class were sent to 
Sir Robert Peel as affording to the public | shareholders in the country, all of which 
a substantial guarantee for the debts of! were in the same handwriting, and all 
the companies. The Stock Exchange of | to the same effect—namely, ‘* Sell bank 
London was a self-constituted confedera- | shares at once. From a Friend, June, 
tion of brokers and parties who took upon | 1866.”" These were sent to almost every 
themselves the conduct of the transfer of | county where the bank had shareholders ; 
shares in various companies, and they put | and the same system had been carried on 
out the daily list which formed the baro-| with regard to other banks. The effect of 
meter which marked the fluctuation in the | these letters was to induce many timid 
value of shares from day to day. The/| persons to part with their shares at prices 
Stock Exchange was composed of many | far short of their true value, and to bring 
highly honourable men, who had con-|an irreparable loss upon a great number 


Mr. Leeman 
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of shareholders. The whole press of Eng- 
Jand denounced the system, and the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange was called 
upon to take some course which would put 
an end to such proceedings. A large num- 
ber of members of the Stock Exchange 
united in requesting the Committee to 
adopt some means for the prevention of 
the evil; and the Committee, which con- 
sisted of thirty members, met for the pur- 
pose, but came to a resolution, by fifteen 
to twelve, that it was not expedient to 
make any alteration in the mode of dealing 
with joint-stock shares. A number of 
gentlemen, well known in the City, were 
so dissatisfied with this result that they 
presented another memorial, and agajn the 
matter was discussed, and the former de- 
cision was confirmed, with the slight alte- 
ration that instead of ten days for giving 
the name, the time should in future be 
seven. A man professing to sell shares on 


the Exchange by sale note had till the 
next settling day, a period of fourteen 
days, before any other step could be taken, 
and he was entitled to ask for another ten 
days before handing over the name of the 
purchaser ; so that he had twenty-four 
days for his operations, and in the interval 


he sent forth letters of the character already 
described. The alteration made by the 
Stock Exchange would be no alleviation 
whatever of the evil. The Committee of 
the Stock Exchange were asked to make 
a by-law by which it should be incumbent 
upon the seller when he signed the sale 
note to give the broker the numbers of 
the shares which he contracted to sell ; and 
in his opinion nothing could be more reason- 
able than such a condition. There would 
be no difficulty whatever in complying with 
it. At Liverpool the brokers, departing 
from the course pursued by the London 
Stock Exchange, had refused to sell any 
shares of a joint-stock bank unless the 
seller gave them the numbers. In France 
a purchaser could call upon the seller for 
the stock immediately. [A MemBer: So 
he ean here.) If anyone had called upon 
these pretended sellers for the stock, there 
would have been instantly an end to the 
transaction. The Stock Exchange had 
assumed to itself the power of making by- 
laws and regulations which as customs had 
the force of law; but they had refused to 
interfere in this case, and it was only by 
the interposition of Parliament on the part 
of bond fide proprietors of banks that it 
was possible to put an end to the abuse to 
which he referred. For this reason he 
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proposed that all contracts for the sale or 
transfer of shares in joint-stock banks 
should be void unless such contract should 
be in writing, and should set forth and 
designate the stock or shares by the num- 
bers by which they were distinguished in 
the books of the company. The panic of 
which these persons took advantage had 
passed away; but another might come, and 
the present, therefore, was a favourable 
moment for careful legislation on the sub- 
ject. He was surprised that his measure 
was to be opposed, and particularly that 
its rejection was to be moved by the Gen- 
tleman who last year proposed to limit it 
as it was now limited—namely, to joint- 
stock banking companies. He did not 
think anyone would venture in that place 
to contend that there was no difference be- 
tween a bank share and any other article 
with regard to which time-bargains were 
customary, and he was sure that if share- 
holders in banks were to continue under 
the obligations which Parliament had im- 
posed upon them, the House would not 
refuse them the protection which they 
required, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Leeman.) 


Mr. FILDES moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
His assent to the second reading of the 
Bill of last Session ought not to preclude 
him from opposing it now, and further ex- 
perience and thought upon the subject had 
brought him to the conclusion that this 
Bill would be rather adverse to the inte- 
rests of shareholders than in their favour. 
The fact that all the letters to which the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Leeman) had referred 
were in one handwriting, proved that the 
evil complained of was not the result of a 
wide-spread conspiracy ; and he believed 
that if this Bill passed it would render the 
shares of joint-stock banks less current in 
the market, and diminish their value as a 
marketable commodity. It was, in fact, 
a re-enactment of Sir John Barnard’s Act, 
which, while it remained on the statute 
book, was wholly inoperative, while it 
afforded a convenient shelter for rogues to 
avoid their contracts under, and it was 
accordingly repealed in 1860 by an Act 
brought in by the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire. Sir John Barnard’s 
Act simply rendered all transaction in the 
nature of time bargains void, whereas the 
present Bill made any persons entering 
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into such transactions guilty of misdemea- 
nour, and punishable accordingly. If it 
were to be laid down that selling that which 
the vendor did not possess was a misde- 
meanour, of what nature were the adver- 
tisements inserted in the daily papers by 
the Admiralty, asking persons to send in 
tenders for the supply of beef, &c., for the 
use of the army or navy ? It could scarcely 
be supposed by the authorities at the Ad- 
miralty that the persons who sent in such 
tenders were in actual possession of the 
goods they undertook to sell, and yet it 
would be most unfair to stigmatize them as 
swindlers. He would recommend the House 
to consider most carefully before they 
legislated upon a subject like this. The 
freer the market was, the better it would 
be for both vendors and purchasers; and 
in the interests of the public, and on the 
ground that every prohibitory principle in 
the making of contracts was bad in itself, 
he would ask the House to read the Bill a 
second time this day six months. 

Mr. ALperman LUSK, in seconding the | 


Amendment, opposed the measure on the | 
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tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.’’—(M/r. Fildes.) 


Question proposed, **That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Mr. GOLDNEY thought that the Legis. 
lature having interfered with trade to the 
extent of rendering shareholders in un- 
limited joint-stock companies liable for 
three years after they had disposed of their 
shares, and also compelled that there should 
be a registration of shareholders, it should 
now further interfere to protect the pro- 
perty of those shareholders from being 
unwarrantably depreciated by unprincipled 
speculators. Under the present law the 
stockbrokers might deal with the shares of 
any company to any extent, without ren- 
dering themselves liable to any of the com- 
pany’s debts, and without relieving the 


| shareholders of any liability to the public. 


Sir John Barnard’s Act applied to the 
publie stocks, and not to shares. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
Sir John Barnard’s Act prohibited time 


broad ground that the less legislative in- | bargains as pernicious things; but it was 
terference there was with trade, the better | found impossible to put its provisions in 
it would be for the interests of the public. | force, and time bargains continued to be 


Did hon. Members think that the public made as freely as though the Legislature 
would have been benefited by the bolster-| had never prohibited them. This should 
ing up of the unsound institutions that fell| teach the House that legislation of this 
to the ground last year? Most of the estab- | description must be inefficacious, and if the 
lishments that stopped during the panic had | present Bill were agreed to the result would 
lost all their paid-up capital, and were trad- | be the same. If shareholders were so 


ing upon credit, and when that credit failed, | silly as to be frightened by anonymous 


they fell to the ground as a matter of 
course, and any legislative interference that 
might have propped them up for a short 
time longer, would have inflicted additional 
injury upon the country. He saw no rea- 
son why he should not purchase a cargo of 
wheat which had not yet arrived, nor why 
he should not be at liberty to sell that 
cargo before it had actually come into his 
possession, or why he should not sell even 
that which he had not yet bought, if he 
liked to take the risk of the market. The 
best precautions against the conspiracies 
which the Bill was intended to meet, were 
for people not to put their money into 
establishments of which they knew no- 
thing, and for bankers to keep their 
capital within reach by investing it in 
convertible securities. By good manage- 
ment bankers could defy all the ‘ bears” 
of the Stock Exchange. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
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letters into disposing of their shares at low 
prices, they must take the consequences. 
The real and only proper protection for the 
public must be found in investing their 
money in concerns that were known to be 
honestly conducted, as in the absence of 
this unreasonable panics must always 
occur, 

Mn. PIM thought that the operation of 
the Bill should be extended to Ireland. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS thought 
that the hon. Member for Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney) was mistaken when he said 
that shareholders in unlimited companies 
were liable for three years after they had 
got rid of their shares. He believed their 
liability ceased at the end of the first year. 
Perhaps the Solicitor General would give 
the House some information upon this 

oint. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL was not 
able to answer the hon. Member’s question 
off-hand; but believed that the liability of 
the shareholders in unlimited companies 
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ceased one year after they got rid of their 
shares. 

Mr. NEATE moved the adjournment of 
the debate until Tuesday next. The hon. 
Member who had introduced the Bill had 
been somewhat taken by surprise by the 
objections that had been raised to the Bill, 
and that it was desirable that a question of 
such importance should be further dis- 
cussed before the House pronounced an 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. WALPOLE also thought that a 
postponement was desirable. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Ty pothec Amendment 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, February 28, 1867. 
HYPOTHEC AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 12.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
had been communicated to him that several 
noble Lords connected with Scotland de- 
sired that the second reading of the Bill, 
which stood appointed for that evening, 
should be postponed until after the 30th 
April. Consequently, he was disposed to 
acquiesce, considering that it was the 
general wish of the noble Lords that this 
course should be adopted. But he was 
now told that this was not the case, and 
that the general desire was against post- 
ponement. If that were so, he should go 
on with the Bill to-morrow, when he should 
be better prepared than at present to move 
the second reading. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was not one of those who desired that the 
Bill should be postponed, but of those who 
look upon the measure as a very useful 
one, and one that would conduce con- 
siderably to allay the agitation that existed 
upon the subject in Scotland. He trusted, 
therefore, that instead of postponing the 
second reading, the noble and learned Lord 
would proceed with the Bill in due course. 

Tue Eart or SELKIRK said, he was 
extremely anxious that this Bill, the prin- | 
ciple of which he did not hesitate to sy | 
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he was strongly opposed to, should be put 
off until after the 30th April. He did not 
desire postponement because he thought 
there was anything in the measure that 
could not, if necessary, be now discussed, 
and he should be prepared to go into the 
merits of the Bill to.morrow, but in order 
that the landed proprietors and tenants in 
Scotland might be able to consider and ex- 
press their opinion on the measure. It was 
not on account of any effects which the mea- 
sure might have on the interests of the 
landlord that he opposed this Bill—it would 
not affect their interests in the smallest 
degree. It was because its provisions 
would compel the landlords to use such 
an amount of stringency as to the time 
of collecting their rents, as would be 
most embarrassing to the small farmers. 
The large farmers were much more in 
the habit of expressing their opinions 
than the small farmers, and had better 
opportunities of doing so; and as it was 
supposed that the Bill was framed in the 
interests of the large farmers, rather than 
in those of the small ones — which he 
certainly believed—he thought the latter 
ought to have ample time to know what 
the measure was, and to make their views 
known upon it. The Bill would greatly 
affect the cattle breeders and feeders 
of the West of Scotland, and on their 
behalf he asked for the postponement 
of the second reading until the month of 
May ; but if the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack thought it right to go on 
with the Bill to-morrow, he should be quite 
prepared to state his objections to the 
measure. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
from what was said to him by several of 
his noble Friends, he thought there was a 
general desire to postpone the second read- 
ing ; and therefore he did not come down 
that evening prepared to move the Bill 
forward that stage ; but, as he found that 
this was not the general wish, he would 
move the second reading to-morrow. 


Second Reading put of till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 
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Army—Land 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 28, 1867. 


MINUTES. ]—Punuic Bits—Ordered— Charity 
Funds and Estates.* 
First Reading — Charity Funds and Estates * 


60}. 

shot Reading—British North America [52] ; 
Counsel to the Secretary of State for India 
51). 

A. on Dogs [36]; Dublin Uni- 
versity Professorships * [10]. 

Report—Duty on Dogs [36]; Dublin University 
Professorships * [10-59]. 

Considered as amended—Trades Unions * [18-58]. 

Third Reading—Marriages (Odessa) * [40], and 
passed. 


DOGS.—QUESTION. 


Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, concurrently 
with the Bill now before the House regu- 
lating the ‘* Duty on Dogs,’’ he will prepare 
another Bill authorizing the County Police 
to enforce that Duty; and also empower- 
ing them to seize and destroy all Dogs for 
which no licence shall be taken out ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: No such Bill as that 
to which the hon. Member refers is now in 
preparation. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 
ENGLISH JURORS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount AMBERLEY said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether it is true that a sum of £52 10s. 
is to be allowed to each English Juror on 
account of travelling expenses to and from 
the Exhibition at Paris; and, if so, whe- 
ther this sum includes the whole amount 
to be given to each Juror, or whether he 
will receive any further payment ¢ 

Mr. CORRY: Sir, the English jurors 
attending the Paris Exhibition will be en- 
titled to receive fifty guineas each, as 
payment in full for their travelling ex- 
penses and all other expenses whatever. 
It is supposed that each juror will be re- 
quired to remain in Paris for at least six 
weeks, and a great number of them for a 
longer period. No remuneration will be 
given to them for their services, which will 
be rendered gratuitously, 


NAVY—LIEUTENANT BRAND. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. OSBORNE said, he rose to ask 


the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he will 
lay upon the table of the House any sub- 
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sequent Correspondence between the Ad- 
miralty and Lieutenant Brand, since that 
officer was placed on half-pay ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, his 
right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) 
was unfortunately absent from the House 
at the present time, being detained ata 
public meeting in the City, and therefore 
he should have to ask the hon, Member to 
postpone his Question. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he would now 
beg to be permitted to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey, whether he has not 
received a letter from Lieutenant Brand 
which was in every way satisfactory to his 
feelings. 

Mr. BUXTON: Sir, in answer to the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Nottingham, 
I am happy to say that I have received 
from Lieutenant Brand a most ample and 
excellent letter of apology, and I shall bo 
very happy to consent to its publication, if 
there is no objection. 


INDIA—CONTRACT LAW.—QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, What 
is the present state of the question about 
Contract Law for India, whether any legal 
opinion in England has been taken as to 
the principle of enforcing Indigo and other 
Agricultural Contracts by penal enact- 
ments; and, if so, whether he has any 
objection to lay that Opinion upon the 
table of the House ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE : A Bill, Sir, 
has been sent home from Calcutta, making 
a renewed attempt to settle this difficult 
question. It was submitted to the Indian 
Law Commissioners, and I am sorry to 
say they reported that, in their opinion, the 
principle it represented was not a sound 
one, that it was liable to abuse, and that 
it was not advisable it should be adopted. 
If the hon. Gentleman will move for the 
papers no objection will be made to the 
Motion. No despatch has yet been sent 
to the Government of India on the subject, 
because we have not yet surrendered all 
hope that we shall be enabled to discover 
some means of giving to the planters the 
redress which they undoubtedly require, 
keeping also in view a due regard to the 
protection of the ryots. 


ARMY~—LAND TRANSPORT. 
QUESTION. 
Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
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ther the Report of the Committee on Land 
Transport for the Army, over which Lord 
Strathnairn presided, will be laid upon the 
table of the House ; and, if so, when ? 

GeneraAL PEEL: Sir, the Report of 
the Committee on Land Transport for the 
Army was ove of a confidential character ; 
and therefore, though I am always ready 
to give information to the House, I shall 
not feel justified in consenting to the pub- 
lication of this Report. 


SCOTLAND—GAME LAWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORDYCE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If it is the intention of Go- 
vernment to propose any amendment of 
the Game Laws in Scotland during this 
Session ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Linlithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
has given notice of a Bill on this subject for 
Tuesday next, and until I have seen that 
Bill I shall not be prepared to state whe- 
ther further legislation will be necessary. 


THE “ TORNADO.”—-QUESTION, 


Mr.'HANBURY-TRACY said, he would 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs, If he can give the House 
any further information as to the present 
condition of the officers and crew of the 
Tornado ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, forty-five of the 
erew of the Tornado, as I stated a few 
days ago, have been released by the Spanish 
Government. Immediate steps were taken 
by the Consul at Cadiz to provide accom- 
modation for these men, and, if it should 
be necessary, they will be brought home 
at the public expense, as is usually done 
in the case of distressed British seamen. 
With regard to the eight others, they are 
still detained. I telegraphed to know upon 
what ground a distinction was made be- 
tween them and the rest of the crew, and I 
received a telegraphic reply to the effect 
that they were detained in case they 
should be required as witnesses in the 
event of further proceedings. That reply 
is not altogether clear ; but probably I 
shall receive more detailed information in 
a despatch, and until then it will not 
be expedient to take any further steps in 
the matter. 


REPORTS OF THE BRIBERY COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION. 


Captain GRIDLEY said, he would beg 
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to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is proposed to give the House 
an opportunity of considering the Reports 
of the Royal Commissioners respecting the 
Boroughs of Lancaster, Great Yarmouth, 
Reigate, and Totnes, before any measure 
for the disfranchisement of those Boroughs 
is laid upon the table ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the evidence taken before 
the Royal Commissioners, and their Reports 
upon it, are now in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. They have been also under the con- 
sideration of the Government, who have 
arrived at the conclusion which I have 
already announced. On the Reform Bill, 
which I hope in a few days to introduce, 
there will be ample opportunity for hon. 
Gentlemen to challenge the conclusion at 
which we have arrived; and I do not con- 
template on any other occasion to ask the 
opinion of the House. 


THE BRIBERY COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain OTWAY said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is proposed to lay upon the 
table the Return of the expenses occa- 
sioned by the Commissions sent to Lan- 
easter, Totnes, and other towns, and 
whether the Government contemplates any 
measure to throw expenses of that character 
on the inhabitants of the towns which 
are the cause of the Commissions being 
issued ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I must ask the hon. Gentleman 
to give notice of this Question. 


IRELAND—VARTRY WATERWORKS 
EMBANKMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FITZWILLIAM DICK said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If there be any truth in the report 
of the continuance in the leakage of the 
Vartry Waterworks Embankment ; and, in 
any case, whether it be the intention of 
the Government to appoint engineers to 
investigate and report upon the condition 
of the same ? 

Lorp NAAS said, in reply, that he had 
received no information with regard to the 
state of the Vartry Waterworks within the 
last four or five days. No request had 
been made to Government from any quarter 
to appoint engineers to investigate and re- 
port upon the condition of the same, The 
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Government was perfectly satisfied with 
the Report that had been made by the 
very eminent engineers who had examined 
the works, and they had no reason to 
believe that any danger to the popula- 
tion living below the reservoir at present 
existed. 


EDUCATION.—PAPERS PRESENTED. 


Copy presented,—of Minute by the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 

_ Mr. CORRY said, that the Minute 
which he had just presented to the House 
contained provisions of more than ordinary 
importance, and would ultimately lead to 
a considerable increase in the Educational 
Vote; and he therefore thought it would be 
more respectful and- satisfactory to the 
House if he departed from what he believed 
to be the usual practice on such occasions, 
and made some remarks explanatory of 
its nature, its objects, and the reasons which 
had induced the Government to submit it 
to the approval of Parliament. But before 
proceeding to do this, he was anxious 
that the Ifouse should understand that 
the Minute contained nothing at variance 
with the principles of the Revised Code. 
On the contrary, its object was, in the 


strictest conformity with the spirit of the | 
Code, to render it more effectual for | 


the purposes for which it was designed ; 
and it could be no reproach, either to 
the Code or its authors, if, after the lapse 
of some years, experience should have 
suggested some amendments in a measure 
at once so original in its conception and so 
comprehensive in its design, He desired 
it should be further understood that the 
Minute which he had laid upon the table 
did not cancel a single article of the 
Revised Code. It was entirely supple- 
mentary to it, and all schools either de- 
clining or failing to fulfil its conditions 
would continue to be entitled to payment 
under the existing rules. When it be- 
came his duty to direct his special atten- 
tion to the operation of the present system 
of popular education, as administered by 
the Privy Council, it appeared to him to be 
defective in three material respects. In 
the first place, not only in numerous in- 
stances, for that, he feared, was inevitable, 
unless under an entire change of system, 
but in instances far too numerous, the 
smaller schools continued unable to comply 
with the conditions which would entitle 


Lord Naas 
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them to participate in the public grants, 
In the second place, there was a ten. 
dency to limit the education given in 
the schools to the three elementary subjects 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 
even with regard to these subjects, the re. 
sults were not altogether so satisfactory as 
they were entitled to expect ; and, in the 
third place, there had occurred such a 
diminution in the number of pupil-teachers 
under the operation of the Code, as had 
not only unduly impaired the teaching 
power in the schools, but had also en- 
dangered the adequacy of the supply of 
candidates for certificates, the certificates 
being the very foundation upon which the 
whole superstructure of national education 
as aided by the State was raised. If 
these defects were inherent in the existing 
system, the House would admit that the 
subject was worthy of the. consideration 
of Parliament. 

With respect to the first defect—namely, 
the exclusion of small schools, for, prac- 
tically, it was exclusion, he had high 


| authority for saying that it, at all events, 


was a matter deserving the attention of 
Parliament. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), in his speech 
explaining the Revised Code in 1862, 
after having enumerated 964 parishes, in 
five counties only, having each a popula- 
tion of less than 600, which derived no 
assistance from the State, said— 

“These districts contribute to the revenue 
equally with others, and it is exceedingly desirable, 
on the ground both of justice and policy, that they 
should receive back some share of the money.” 
In that opinion he (Mr. Corry) entirely 
concurred, Justice and policy alike re- 
quired that small and poor schools should 
share in the contributions by the State to- 
wards the education of the poor; but it 
was well known that in thousands of in- 
stances they had failed to do so, and even 
if it were argued that their inability to 
fulfil the conditions required by the Privy 
Council was the result of the apathy rather 
than the poverty of the parishes in which 
they were situated, it could not be ques- 
tioned that the proportionate expenses of 
small schools were far greater than those 
of larger ones; and this, in his opinion, 
gave them a peculiar claim to considera- 
tion. Compare, for example, two schools, 
one with 80 and the other with 40 children 
in average attendance. The Code did not 
require a pupil-teacher to be employed until 
there were 40 children above 50—that is, 
90 children ; and the grants could therefore 
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be earned by the employment of one un- 
assisted certificated teacher in both schools, 
while, assuming both to be equal in 
efficiency, the larger school, without any 
additional establishment expense, which 
the Royal Commissioners, in their Report 
(1861), estimated at more than 14s. in the 
pound of the whole of the expenses of 
schools, would receive twice the amount of 
public grants as well as, probably, of 
school fees from the parents of the chil- 
dren, in aid of private contributions. The 
Commissioners distinctly recognised the 
disadvantage under which small schools 
laboured in this respect. They said— 

«“ The expense of a small school, efficiently con- 
ducted, is far greater in proportion than the ex- 
pense of a large one, and it has always been con- 
sidered a fault of the present system that it does 
not touch the districts which most require it,” 


and with the view of compensating this dis- 
advantage they recommended a larger 
eapitation grant in the case of schools 
having an average attendance of less than 
sixty children. That would form no part 
of his proposal, although one result of the 
Minute would be to give help to small 
schools, as well to those which were already 
connected with the Privy Council, as to 
those which had hitherto been prevented by 
their poverty from meeting the conditions 
of the grants. 

He would now pass on to the second de- 
fect to which he had adverted—namely, 
that there had been a tendency of late years 
to limit the teaching in the schools to 
the three elementary, to the neglect of 
what were called higher subjects, such as 
geography, English history, and grammar, 
and that even in the elementary subjects 
the average proficiency was unsatisfactory. 
He was aware that it was a fault of the 
old system that it was too ambitious, and 
he was by no means an advocate for giving 
a high education to the children of the 
poor, which he thought would be far more 
likely to unfit them for the state of life to 
which they had been called, than to lead 
to any useful purpose. But there was a 
mean in all things, and he agreed with Mr. 
Morell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
who had expressed the opinion in his last 
Report that— 


“Tf the education given in a school is to be 
fruitful in after-life it is essential that it shall not 
consist merely in giving mechanical facilities, but 
that it shall arouse the intellectual power and 
give some taste of what knowledge really means, 
and draw out the determination and the will to 
acquire it.” 


{Fenrvary 28, 1867} 
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That these higher subjects were now too 
much neglected appeared from many pas- © 
sages in the Reports of the Inspectors, 
some of which he would ask permission of 
the House to quote. In the Reports for 
1865-6, Mr. Barry said— 

“In what are called the higher subjects of in- 
struction (geography, grammar, and history), there 
has been a decided falling off since the introduc- 
tion of the New Code.” 

Mr. Meyrick said— 

“ Geography, grammar, and history, all of them 
very efficient instruments for opening the mind, 
have disappeared as subjects of study, or when 
they exist are scarcely the ghosts of their old 
selves.” 

Mr. Renouf said— 

“There are very few schools in my district in 
which, except as regards religion, . . . the in- 
struction is not confined to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” 

Mr. Wilkinson said— 

“Last year I reported grammar, geography, 
and history as being in abeyance in many of the 
rural schools of my district ; these subjects, if not 
quite set aside, still continue to be materially cur- 
tailed in favour of the paying part of the school 
system.” 

With respect to this last remark, the 
House was aware that no payment was now 
made in respect of educational acquire- 
ment, except on the results of the exa- 
minations in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. He did not deny that a good founda- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic, was 
of the first importance to the poor man’s 
child, and if the results in these respects 
had been satisfactory he might not, per- 
haps, have thought it necessary to call at- 
tention to the absence of instruction in the 
higher subjects. But it could not be said 
that those results were satisfactory, al- 
though he wished here to say that if the 
original plan of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne had been adopted—which 
was that every child to earn the grants 
must be examined, at a given age, up 
to a given standard—the state of things 
to which he was about to refer could hardly 
have existed. The statistics of the last 
Reports of the Inspectors would give the 
House a clear idea of the present ave- 
rage state of elementary proficiency. He 
found that in the assisted and inspected 
schools in England and Wales the scho- 
lars in average attendance in the year end- 
ing on the 3lst of August, 1866, were 
863,240. The percentage of infants under 
six years of age, and therefore by the 
rules of the Code not presentable for exa- 
mination, was 25°97 ; above six, but not 
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presented for examination, 8°44; presented 
for examination, 65°59; of these, there 
were presented in the three lowest Stan- 
dards, 1. u. m1., 49°79 per cent; in the 
three higher Standards, 1v. v. vi., 15°80 
per cent, or less than a quarter. This 
was not an accident of ages, for if all 
above six years old had been grouped by 
age the percentage would have been 38°88 
in Standards rv. v. vr. ; and only 35-15 in 
1. u. mt. Of the 15°80 per cent presented 
in the three higher subjects, 8°58 per cent 
were presented in Standard tv. ; 4°96 in 
Standard v.; and only 2:26 per cent in 
Standard vr.; whereas, under a perfect 
system of grouping according to age, 11°51 
per cent ought to have been presented in 
Standard rv. ; 10°02 in Standard v.; and 
17°35 in Standard vi. These figures re- 
ferred not to passes obtained, but merely 
to the children presented for examination, 
and he would now state, not the percent- 
age, but the actual number of children as 
they passed in the standards. Of the 


863,240 children there were :—Under six 
years of age, 224,230; above six years 
of age, and presentable for examination, 
639,190. Of these, there were actually 
presented 566,371; of which 364,126 
passed without failure in the second stan- 


dards. The number who passed in the 
three lower standards was 284,027, and 
in the three higher standards 80,099. 
Of the latter, 40,154 passed in Standard 


Iv. ; 26,884 in Standard v. ; and no more | 
Of the! 
566,371 children presented for examina- | 
tion, only 13°161 had succeeded in passing in | 
'23:58 in arithmetic; in 1866, 13°67 in 
| writing, and 25°28 in arithmetic; there 


than 13,161 in Standard v1. 


the sixth, or highest standard. To give the 
House an idea of what these standards 
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only a small proportion of the children 
ever reached the higher standards, and he 
would describe the value of such results in 
words which would carry with them much 
greater weight than any which he could 
utter. He would take the liberty of quot- 
ing from the Report of the Committee of 
Council for the year 1862, which bore the 
signature of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne, and of the late Lord 
President—Earl Granville— 


“We regret that our first proposal to examine 
children for grants according to age had to be 
withdrawn, . . . Age and proficiency coincide, in 
fact, far oftener than not. . . . The reason for ex- 
amining according to age was that the amount of 
proficiency required by Standard v1. represents 
the minimum of book instruction which can be put 
to practical use in life. Less than this is almost 
sure to be forgotten, because it cannot be used 
with pleasure or profit. . . . It can never be too 
well remembered that the probability of the next 
generation becoming duly educated depends on the 
number of children who secure the indispensable 
minimum of instruction before a given age, which 
the labour market inevitably and inexorably fixes, 
. . . It may generally be assumed that each child 
who in the 10th, 11th, and 12th years cannot pass 
according to Standards tv. v. v1., will never pos- 
sess even the humble attainments which those 
Standards denote, and that, so far as the secular 
instruction of that child goes, the school which is 
paid on his account has done little or nothing to 
better him in life.” 


It might be said that the Revised Code had 
not been long enough in operation to 
enable them to judge of its ultimate 
effects ; but the latest Returns did not ex- 
hibit improvement, but the reverse. The 
pereentage of failures in England and 
Wales in 1865, were 13°09 in writing, 


were, he might state that, according to the | had been a small diminution of the per- 
Report for last year of the Committee of | centage of failures in reading, but in 


Council, ‘an ordinary child who was up- 
wards of ten years of age could, if properly 
instructed, pass in Standard vi.,’’ and the 
Report added “ that the examinations con- 
tinued to exhibit results which ought not 
to be regarded as satisfactory.’’ The House 
would therefore see that his opinion in 
this respect was not singular, but was, on 
the contrary, supported by high authority. 
He must not, however, allow the House to 
consider that these unsatisfactory results 
were attributable altogether, or nearly 
altogether, to defective teaching. It was 
traceable to various other causes—to early 
removals from schools, to irregularity of 
attendance, to capricious removals of chil- 
dren from one school to another, and other 
such causes—but the fact remained that 


Mr. Corry 





writing and arithmetic the reverse was 
the case. The second object of the Mi- 
nute was to obtain more satisfactory results 
in these respects, and to improve the qual- 
ity of the education given in the schools ; 
and, with this, the third object was inti- 
mately connected—namely, the mainte- 
nance of a more adequate supply of pupil- 
teachers. The tendency of the old system, 
under which the whole of the salary was 
paid by the State, was to encourage the 
employment of too many pupil-teachers. 
The Revised Code had led to the em- 
ployment of too few, for under it no pupil- 
teacher was required unless there were 
ninety children in the school. Now, he 
(Mr. Corry) held it to be plainly impossi- 
ble for a single teacher to give efficient 
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instruction to anything like that num- 
ber of scholars, consisting of infants, and 
children of from six to twelve years of age, 
divided into various classes under the se- 
yeral standards, and he considered it to be 
absolutely necessary not only to arrest the 
decrease, but also to encourage an increase 
in the number of pupil-teachers. Exclusive 
of Scotland, which the Minute did not 
touch, as the schools in that part of the 
United Kingdom were still paid under the 
old Code—exclusive of Scotland, the num- 
ber of pupil-teachers was 13,393 in 186], 
12,803 in 1862, 11,590 in 1863, 9,907 in 
1864, 9,556 in 1865, and 8,970 in 1866; so 
that the pupil-teachers, who in 1861 num- 
bered 13,393, were now reduced to 8,970, 
being a diminution in six years of 4,423. 
Even this did not represent the whole state 
of the case ; because, concurrently with that 
diminution, there had been a considerable 
increase in the number of schools and of 
scholars. In 1861, there were 8,494 assisted 
schools in England and Wales, while in 
1866 there were 9,844; and the average at- 
tendance of children at assisted day schools, 
which was 753,444 in 1861, was 863,420 
in 1866; showing an increase of 1,350 
schools, and 109,976 scholars. The ratio, 
therefore, of pupil-teachers to scholars, 
which in 1861 was 1 to 56, had become 
1 to 96 in 1866. It was true that in 
1861 the number of assistant teachers 
was 316, and in 1866 it was 974; so that 
there had been an increase of 660 in assist- 
ant teachers; but this was a very small 
set-off against a diminution of 4,423 pupil- 
teachers. This falling off had been noticed 
with regret, and even with alarm, by the 
great majority of the Inspectors. Mr. 
Campbell says— 

“In my last Report I ventured to predict the 
demolition of the pupil-teacher system ; as far 
as the circumstances of my district are concerned, 
I seem to have been correct.” 


Mr. E. P. Arnold says— 


“It is in the schools which have an attendance, 
averaging from forty to ninety children, that the 
loss has been especially felt.’’ 


Mr. Monereiff says— 


‘* Male pupil-teachers seem to me to be rapidly 
disappearing from all except a very few of the 
larger schools.” 


Mr. Robinson says — 

‘* Pupil-teachers have decreased by exactly one- 
half. The majority of schools in this district fall 
below an attendance of ninety, which requires 


the employment of an apprentice. I believe the 
disuse of pupil-teachers to be the main cause of 
decline in many schools which have hitherto been 
most efficient.” 


VOL. CLXXXV. [rump sertes.] 


{Frnrvary 28, 1867} 
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Mr. Warburton says— 


“T feel bound to represent to your Lordships 
that very serious evils result from the (practical) 
abolition of pupil-teachers in schools containing 
between fifty and ninety children, a class which 
includes the majority of country schools. My 
almost daily experience has convinced me of the 
urgent necessity which exists for taking some 
steps to remedy this evil.” 


Mr. Watkins says— 


“ Out of 160 schools (in this district) receiving 
annual grants, more than one-half of them are 
now without pupil-teachers. Considering pupil- 
teachers as the chief reservoir from which the great 
supply of school-masters and mistresses is to be 
drawn, their diminishing quantity is a fact of 
great importance for the future. Their place is 
not adequately supplied by assistant teachers.” 








He would only add, in corroboration of his 
(Mr. Corry’s) opinion as to the danger of 
the decline of the pupil-teacher system, 
a short extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Tufnell, a gentleman of great ability, who 
was well-known by many Members of the 
House, and who had devoted his whole life 
to the promotion of education. In his exa- 
mination before Sir John Pakington’s Com- 
mitee in 1865, Question 1,160, that gen- 
tleman said— 

“ There is one part of the Revised Code which 

is doing an injury to the country, which it is im- 
possible to lament too seriously. I allude to the 
discouragement which is thrown upon the engage 
ment of pupil-teachers. ‘Ihe whole pupil-teacher 
system is now in danger of being upset, and, with 
it, that of the training schools, and if you upset 
those two things you bring back education to the 
state in which it was twenty-five years ago, and 
all the labour which has been undergone, and 
the £4,000,000 which have been expended in 
that office during the last quarter of a century, 
will be rendered useless.” 
He was aware that the falling off was 
attributable, in a great measure, to the state 
of the labour market, and that there was 
great difficulty in finding young persons 
willing to assist in schools at the small 
salaries which were given ; but still, he did 
not doubt that the want of supply was, in 
& great measure, attributable to the want 
of demand, and the third object of this 
Minute was to encourage a greater demand 
for, and thereby a more adequate supply 
of, pupil-teachers. 

Having now pointed out the defects 
which he wished to remedy, he might state 
that the plan which he proposed was based 
on a recommendation by Mr. Moncreiff, one 
of the ablest and most intelligent of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. His at- 
tention having been directed to the great 
difficulties of small schools, Mr. Moncreiff 
offered the following remarks, which were 
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quoted in the last Report of the late Com- | 80 above 25) ; and the result would be (as 
mittee of Council on Education :— regarded pupil-teachers) that, to entitle a 
“The schools which suffered most from the in- | school to the additional rate of payment, 
troduction of the Revised Code were the very small | a pupil-teacher must be employed when 
schools with certificated teachers. The loss of] there were 65 scholars in average attend- 
the augmentation can very seldom in their case . 
be made up by the new grants. And even the aug- — instead of 90, as under the present 
mentation hardly balanced the greater propor- rule, and in the same proportion in respect 
tionate expensiveness of a little school kept up to | of larger schools, 25 being substituted for 
the standard of efficiency. I propose, then, with- fifty as the starting-point throughout. The 
out drawing any line between school and school, | se¢ond educational condition was, that the 


that the first 120 ‘ passes’ in any school be paid . 
at a higher ror RE 4s. instead of 2. 8d. number of passes obtained should bear a 


This would give but little trouble; the amount | minimum proportion to the number of 
(£24) would become a fixed quantity for all} scholars above six years of age in average 
— i py reaped = pon Fees attendance. The third was, that a certain 
sce s. § y a a . 

soa, T schon tat te alien amouet | proportion of the whole number of pastes 
to the larger school. It would also diminish the | Should fall under Standards tv., v., and vi. 
relative loss by unavoidable accidents of inspee- | The fourth, that a certain proportion of the 
tion.” scholars should pass a satisfactory exami- 
It might here be right that he should | nation in at least one subject beyond the 
explain to those hon. Members who were | elementary subjects specified in the several 
not conversant with the subject that every | standards. Those were ths educational 
child might obtain three passes—one in | conditions required by the Minute. It also 
reading, one in writing, and a third in | provided that a scholar, after having passed 
arithmetic—so that forty children, if all | in the sixth standard, might bring a further 
succeeded without failure, would obtain 120 | grant to the school for one year only, on 
** passes ;’’ but, at the present average rate, | passing a satisfactory examination in any 
it would require about fifty-four children | higher subject or subjects. This last 
to do so. Mr. Moncreiff’s plan would, no | provision would, he thought, be found a 





doubt, have relieved small schools ; but it | very valuable one. At present, no scholar 


would haye done so in a costly manner, be- | could earn a grant for his school after he 
cause it would have extended the increased | had passed in Standard vi., and the result 
rate to large schools, which, as a general| was that the managers had a pecuniary 
rule, did not require it, and that without | interest in presenting the more intelligent 
any compensating advantage. But when | scholars, who might be capable of mastering 
he (Mr. Corry) eame to look into the sub- | two standards in a year, for examination in 
ject, he found he had to deal not only with lower standards than they were qualified 
pecuniary poverty, but with educational | to passin. In the third place, as a further 
poverty as well, and he therefore proposed, | encouragement to the employment of ad- 
in conformity with Mr. Monereiff’s sug-| ditional pupil-teachers, the Minute pro- 
gestion, to offer the increased rate to all| vided that grants should be made to the 
schools, but subject to certain educational | managers of all schools fulfilling the con- 
conditions the general character of which | ditions of the Minute in respect of pupil- 
he would presently explain. teachers (but not otherwise), of £10 for 

The details of the plan embodied in| every male pupil-teacher passing into a 
the Minute were these :—in the first place, | Training College in the first class, and of 
all schools fulfilling the required edu-|£5 for every male pupil-teacher passing 
cational conditions would be entitled to|in the second class. Also, that grants 
payment at the rate of 4s. per pass (in-|should be made at the examination after 
stead of 2s. 8d.) on any number of passes | the first year’s residence of £8 for the 
not exceeding 120; the present rate of {students placed in the first division, and 
2s. Sd. per pass to continue in force in| of £5 for those in the second division. 
respect of all passes exceeding 120. The} This would also be found a valuable pro- 
additional grant to a school obtaining as | vision, and would encourage managers of 
many as 120 passes would be £8, and less | schools, and he hoped teachers also, as he 
in proportion to any less number of passes} had no doubt a portion of these grants 
obtained. In the second place, the educa- | would be assigned to them, in their endea- 
tional conditions were—first, that there |vours to induce the pupil-teachers to re- 
should be one pupil-teacher for every forty | main in the profession, and become candi- 
scholars above 25, instead of above 50, as at | datesfor certificates in the Training Colleges. 
present (or one assistant teacher for every | This provision would be limited to male 
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pupil-teachers, and would not at present 
extend to Scotland, where the payments, 
as he had before observed, were still made 
under the old Code. He would now come 
to the estimated cost of this scheme. The 
increase for the first year would not be 
very considerable, from three causes. In 
the first place, all schools were paid for 
the year, down to the last day of the 
month preceding that of their inspection 
—so that a school inspected in May next, 
for example, would be entitled to only one 
month’s payment of the increased rate, 
from the 1st of April—and so in proportion, 
in respect of other schools, inspected in 
other months of the year. Another reason 
would be the difficulty which would be ex- 
perienced for some time of complying with 
the educational conditions ; and the third 
was that there would be no premiums on 
the second year’s examination of pupil- 
teachers coming in course of payment 
during the ensuing financial year. For 
these reasons the Estimate of 1867-8 
for the increased rate of grants was only 
£13,000 ; and for the premiums on the 
admission of pupil-teachers £2,200, mak- 
ing a total of £15,200. It was right, how- 
ever, he should frankly tell the House 
that in future years the cost would be 
much more considerable. The Estimate 
for 1868-9 would probably fall not far short 
of £40,000 ; and eventually, in the course 
of three or four years, when the scheme 
would be in full operation, the anoual 
increased expenditure calculated on the 
present number of schools would probably 
exceed £60,000, or might amount to 
£70,000. The plan which he had de- 
scribed had no pretension to be a complete 
remedy for the various defects he had in- 
dicated, still less for those shortcomings 
which had been the subject of debate two 
nights ago, and to which the attention of 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Home Department had been directed ; 
but he trusted it would give a stimulus to 
education, and produce results far more 
than commensurate with the cost of ob- 
taining them. He hoped to give help to 
small and needy schools, already in con- 
nection with the Privy Council. He hoped 
to encourage small and needy schools, not 
in connection with the Privy Council, to 
place themselves in connection with it. 
ile hoped to improve the quality of the 
teaching in all assisted schools, and to 
obtain a more adequate supply of pupil- 
teachers ; and it would be a source of the 
highest gratification to him if the plan 
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should prove conducive to the extension 
and improvement of the education of the 


poor. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the House was 
aware that ever since the Revised Code 
had been established efforts had been made 
to break down the certificate system, in 
order to facilitate the conditions of aid, 
and the extension of education. The ques- 
tion whether the certificate should be a 
necessary condition of the graut from the 
State was thoroughly examined by the 
Committee appointed the year before last 
on the Motion of the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty; and he believed he might 
venture to say that although no positive 
conclusion was arrived at, there was a very 
general concurrence of opiuion on the part 
of the Committee that no change should 
be made in that respect. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Pakington) went 
into the Committee with strong views ; but 
the result of the evidence adduced was 
that his opinions underwent much change, 
or at least modification, and a similar 
change took place in the opinion of at least 
one other member of the Committee. At 
the same time, there was a concurrence 
equally general that there were certain 
portions of the Revised Code which were 
susceptible of improvement, by which, 
without infringing any principle of that 
Code, greater encouragement might be 
given to schools in the poorer districts both 
of town and country. He should be the 
last man to underrate the advantages of 
the Revised Code, for he well knew how 
much it had effected. 1t had supplied an 
admirable, a searching, and a discriminating 
test of the education given in the schools ; 
it had swept away a great deal of super- 
fluous expenditure, and, above all, it had 
secured for every class of children, the 
youngest as well as the oldest, an equal 
share of instruction. Those were only a 
few of the advantages of the Revised Code ; 
but, on the other hand, he was bound to 
admit that the change, coming suddenly as 
it did, pressed very heavily on the resources 
of managers, and tended in some cases to 
check the ardour displayed in the promo- 
tion of education. It had considerably 
reduced the salaries of teachers, and by so 
doing had affected the supply of pupil- 
teachers ; and by its tendency to raise 
school-fees to mect the deficiency of the 
grant, it had aggravated one of the evils 
most strongly urged against our system— 
namely, that it gave aid where it was 
least wanted, and withheld it where the need 
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was sorest. It was the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as the House must have 
perceived, to deal with all these points. 
As the right hon. Gentleman had truly 
stated, the position of the smaller as 
compared with the larger schools was no 
doubt one of hardship. The contribution 
of the State was a fixed quantity, whereas 
the expenses of the schools varied accord- 
ing to the numbers attending them. A 
large school might be conducted for 20s. a 
head, whereas in a small school the ex- 
pense might be as high as 40s. or even 
45s. per head, while the contribution of 
the State in both cases would be about 
9s., and of course the difference had to be 
made up from the local contributions. The 
Revised Code, not as it was originally in- 
troduced, but as it ultimately passed that 
House, had the effect of reducing the grant 
from 11s. 6d. per child to 8s. In the country 
districts the pressure fell on the resources of 
the clergy, already overburdened. The de- 
crease in the salaries of teachers had been 
very considerable. The salaries of the 
masters in 1865, as compared with 1861, 
had fallen from £92 to £84, and the sa- 
laries of the schoolmistresses had been 
diminished by the still larger proportion of 
about one-seventh, and there was every 
year an increasing difficulty in supplying 
the schools with proper staffs. So strongly 
was that felt to be the case by the Lord 
President and himself last year that, be- 
fore they left office, they had determined to 
propose for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment a plan somewhat similar to 
the one which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just submitted to the House. 
An important point, no doubt, for the 
consideration of the House was the in- 
creased cost of these changes. They must, 
however, remember what had been the 
effect of the Revised Code in reducing the 
cost to the State of their educational sys- 
tem. In 1861 the sum expended for 
educational purposes by the State was 
£813,000 ; and last year it was only 
£626,000; they were, in fact, educating 
300,000 more children in 1865 than in 
1861, at a cost of £177,000 less. If this 
branch of their expenditure had gone on 
increasing in the same ratio as it had 
done before 1861, no doubt it would have 
exceeded £1,000,000 at that moment; so 
that it might be fairly said that the Re- 
vised Code had saved them somewhere about 
£400,000 per annum. But if that great 
reduction tended in any way to impair 
the efficiency of the education given, or 
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to cut off the future supply of teachers, 
he was sure the House would be ready to 
make due provision for that which they had 
all most earnestly at heart—namely, the 
education of the poorer classes. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Corry) had endea- 
voured to grapple with these difficulties; but 
there was one point having an important 
bearing upon the case of the rural schools 
especially, for the maintenance of which 
additional means were to be provided, 
which deserved the greatest attention. He 
referred to the settlement of the question 
of the conscience clause. The chiefs of 
the Established Church had in many in- 
stances come forward and expressed most 
just and liberal views on that subject, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not during his tenure of office lose 
any opportunity of bringing that matter 
forward and endeavouring to effect its 
satisfactory settlement. Those among the 
clergy who objected to the Conscience 
Clause would, not improbably, accept from 
Parliament terms which, if consulted, they 
would not agree to; and the time had come 
when a final solution of this irritating con- 
troversy might, in his opinion, be effectu- 
ally applied. 

Mr. POWELL congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had been able to 
lay on the table a Minute conceived in a 
liberal spirit, and designed to carry out a 
reform of a kind and generous character 
towards those interested in promoting the 
education of the people. If there was any 
omission in his statement which he (Mr. 
Powell) regretted, it was the omission of 
any promise for larger building grants. 
There had recently been a great increase 
in the cost of building, and circumstances 
had arisen which had greatly increased 
the difficulty of all operations of that 
nature. He had hoped that whenever any 
amendment was made in the Revised 
Code, one important alteration would have 
been the providing of a more liberal grant 
towards the fyundation and building of 
new schools. However, he hoped that 
during the Session of 1868 an Amend- 
ment of that kind might be introduced. 
He had heard with satisfaction that the 
Government intended to adhere to the 
practice of having certificated masters, the 
evidence in favoyr of which was very com- 
plete. There was some variety of opinion 
upon the question, and reference had been 
made to the United States, it being said 
that in many States of America there was 
not a system of giving certificates from 
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the central Government. The reason, 
however, was that while in England we 
had a central grant and central certificates, 
they had in the United States local ad- 
ministration, local taxation, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, a system of local 
certificates. On the Continent, wherever 
the educational system was of the same 
nature as our own, there was the same 
system of certificates as in England. 
There were now in many of the districts of 
the country signs rather of retrogression | 
than of progress in popular education, and 
the Inspectors, who dealt with the small | 
schools, were unanimously of opinion that 
those schools were falling back ; it was 
therefore necessary that we should make 
some effort to stop the decay and disap- 
pointment that might otherwise ensue. 
The masters, it appeared, felt a great re- 
luctanee to have pupil-teachers, doubtless 
because of the trouble involved in instruct- 
ing them ; and on the part of the mann- 
gers the same feeling existed, owing to 
the great complexity of the Revised Code; 
but he hoped that the portion of the Code 
which dealt with that point might be 
amended. He was sorry to find that the 
schools had been falling off in the supply 





of material—in maps, books, and illustra- 


tions. The contrast between the schools 
in England and Ireland was greatly to the 
disadvantage of the schools in this coun- 
try, and we certainly had a right to ex- 
pect that our schools should not be inferior 
to those in Ireland. Let the Irish schools 
be improved as far as possible; but let 
the English schools be equally improved 
at the same time. THe was glad that the 
proposed step was to be carried out, and 
thought our educational system would be 
much benefited. 

Mra. LOWE: Perhaps the House will | 
remember that the system of education in | 
this country is a voluntary system, and | 
that if it is pronounced by its friends and 
advocates, like the hon. and learned 
geutleman opposite (Mr. Powell), to be in- | 
efficient, the blame is not to be thrown | 
principally on the Government, but on | 
those by whom the present denominational , 
mode of management has been set up. | 
The hon. and learned Gentleman compares | 
the case of Englandand Ireland; but in Ire- 
land the system is a Government system 
almost entirely, and if the schools are bad, 
then blame the Government. But in Eng- 
land the foundation is voluntary, and all 
the Government does to the schools is to 
aid them. This is not from the wish of 
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the Government, but from the wish of 
the different denominations themselves, for 
they knew very well that those schools 
which were supported by rates would 
soon cease to be denominational. It is too 
much for those who are the friends and sup- 
porters of the system to turn round and com- 
plain of the Government because education 
on the system on which they have placed 
it does not go on so well as could be wished. 
Look at the fact as it stands. We under- 
took the Revised Code in 1862, when we 
found the expense of the grant was increas- 
ing at the rate of £100,000 a year; and 
when we found that the education given was 
very bad indeed. When we examined the 
children the statement of the Commission- 
ers was borne out, for not one-fourth of 
the children were found sufficiently taught 
to be worth speaking of at all. We be- 
lieved we could reduce the cost and in- 
crease the efficiency of the schools ; and 
what have we done? We have reduced 
the expenses to the amount of £400,000 
a year, according to the statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, who is sup- 
plied with later information than I am ; 
though it occurred to me, when I estimated 
the matter from data supplied to me by 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth and other 
gentlemen, that the figure should be put 
somewhat higher. And for this decreased 
expenditure I believe we have given a 
much more efficient education than before. 
We were told at the time ‘‘ You may do 
that, but you will so screw and injure the 
schools that they will not be worth nearly 
so much afterwards.” But what has been 
the result ? As my right hon. Friend op- 
posite has stated, 1,300 new schools have 
come into existence, and 110,000 more 
children have been added as scholars—and 
that atan expense, proportionately speak- 
ing, of £500,000a year less than you would 
have been paying had not the system been 
altered. But then you are not contented, 
although the work is done better and 
cheaper. You are not satisfied, but must 
all begin tinkering and pulling to pieces 
the system which has produced such results, 
because you say fewer pupil-teachers are 
employed. Of course there are fewer 
pupil-teachers, and so there ought to be. 
Under the old system we were paying 
the whole salary for every pupil-teacher, 
and only part for other teachers—giving a 
bounty for every one of them —and of 
course all school managers got as many as 
they could. But afterwards, a grant was 
given to the managers to spend as they 
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pleased and they naturally spent it as 
economically as they could, fewer pupil- 
teachers were employed, the cost of edu- 
cation was diminished, not only to the 
State, but to the managers themselves, 
and now we have a better, because better 
tested, education, at a considerably less 
cost. Why cannot you let the matter 
alone? Why are we to be asked in the 
name of education to give £70,000 more 
to the grant, in order to undo the work 
that has done so well? You have adopted 
a system faulty in principle in deference 
to the feelings, or, I should say, in defer- 
ence to the prejudices of the different de- 
nominations. If the managers are not 
contented, when it is proved to demonstra- 
tion that the system yields much good, 
notwithstanding its faulty principle, I say 
they are acting most unwisely, and that if 
they attempt to bend the bow any tighter 
it will break in their hands. The system 
is not defensible upon abstract principles, 
and the only way to defend and maintain 
it is by making it so economical and so 
effective that practical men may hesitate 
to sweep it away, knowing the immense 
waste of time, of power, and of trouble 
which would be involved before you could 
get a new system which, though theoreti- 
cally better, would be practically as good. 
If you, by making it needlessly expensive, 
break the system down, there is nothing 
before it but a speedy extinction. 

Coronet. SYKES thought it an immense 
drawback in the progress of education that | 
children of ten years of age were generally | 
withdrawn from school and sent out to work 
by their parents. The consequence was, 
that they learned nothing that they re- 
tained. They got a smattering of reading, | 
writing, and arithmetic, but that was soon 
forgotten ; and even if it were not for- 
gotten, it was not education—it was only 
a means for education. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic no more made an education | 
than knives and forks made a dinner. The | 
consequence of all this was, that only 15! 
per cent out of 850,000 children acquired | 
anything like an education at all. How, | 
then, was the present state of affairs to be | 
remedied ? By nothing less, in his opinion, | 
than the establishment of a compulsory | 
system, as in Prussia, where the parent of 
every child was made responsible for its at- 
tendance at a public school. He should 
also recommend the giving of State aid to | 
evening schools to which adults might be | 
enabled to go when their day’s work was 
over. 


Lr. Lowe 
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Mr. HUBBARD said, it was an entire 
mistake to suppose, as the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Bruce) seemed to suggest, 
that the builders of schools would accept 
from a Tory Administration a less measure 
of justice than they were prepared to ac- 
cept from a Whig Government, as regarded 
the privileges which, in a denominational 
point of view, they were entitled to expect. 
But he wished to correct an impression 
that seemed to have been conveyed in 
some of the remarks which had been made 
upon the Conscience Clause and the building 
grants. With regard to the building grants, 
the diminution in them arose out of the 
diminution in the applications for them—a 
circumstance which was due to the opera- 
tion of the Conscience Clause. As to the 
clergy of the country generally, and their 
view of the Conscience Clause, they had a 
great duty to perform, and all they wanted 
was fair treatment — the same fairness 
which was given to Roman Catholics, Wes- 
leyans, and other denominationalists. 

Mr. AYRTON asked on what night the 
tight hon. Geutleman opposite proposed 
that his scheme, subverting that of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne, should 
be taken into consideration by the House ? 

Mr. CORRY replied, that his plan, so 
far from subverting, would, in his opinion, 
rather tend to strengthen the system intro- 
duced by the right hon. Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe). As to fixing a day for the 
discussion of the Minute, he could only 
say that it would, in accordance with the 
rules, lie on the table for a month, when, 
if not opposed, it would be iuserted in the 
Code for next year. 

Mr. LOWE: I am afraid there will be 
no vacant day during the ensuing month 
when the Minute can be discussed. Will 
the Government undertake that it shall 
not come into effect until we have an 
opportunity of pronouncing an opinion 
upon it ? 

Mr. WALPOLE replied, that such an 
opportunity would present itself on the 
Motion for going into Committee of Supply. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL. 
(Lords) —[But 52.}—seconD READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ADDERLEY : Sir, I rise to move 
the second reading of a Bill for the union 
in one Dominion, of the Canadas, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. What I 
have to ask the House to do is to give their 
consent to the proposal of the representa- 
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tives of these three Provinces. Eminent 
public men representing all shades of poli- 
tical opinions in these Provinces are in this 
country at the present moment, having 
been delegated by the Governors, on Ad- 
dresses of the Legislatures, to ask Her Ma- 
jesty to submit to the Imperial Parliament 
a scheme of union which embodies almost 
literally and without modification the Re- 
solutions adopted at a representative Con- 
ference at Quebec in the year 1864. I 
need not go far back to show the origin 
of this desire of the Provinces to be united 
in one Dominion. It has gone on increas- 
ing from year to year, and if it was well 
founded years ago it is infinitely more 
justified by the cireumstanges in which the 
Provinees are now placed. The first official 
document in which the many obvious rea- 
sons for this union are stated with great 
ability, is the Report of Lord Durham's 
Commission, published nearly thirty years 
ago. Since that Report was made the 
union has formed a prominent subject of 
discussion both in public and in private. It 
became the leading topic at public meetings 
and in Parliamentary debates, and the fre- 
quent subject of men’s conversation through- 
out the Provinces. In the year 1849 an 
association called the North American 
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League was formed, and held its meetings 
in Toronto, for the purpose of promoting 


this object. Its name will recommend it- 
self to many Members of this House as ex- 
pressive of popular feeling, and legitimate 
agitation. In the year 1854, the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Nova Scotia came to a 
Resolution in favour of a general union, 
the Resolution being promoted by the most 
promivent men of all political parties. Mr, 
Johnston on one side, and Mr. Howe on 
the other, share together the credit of the 
first legislative action on the subject. In 
the year 1858, the Coalition Ministry of 
Canada, Sir Edmund Head being the Go- 
vernor General, first made this scheme a 
Ministerial measure, and a despatch was 
addressed to the Ilome Government on the 
subject. This was the first correspondence 
with the Home Government relative to the 
union, In the year 1861, Nova Scotia 
again took the lead in the matter, and pro- 
posed a conference of delegates from each 
of the Provinces to consider the subject. 
The result of their deliberations was com- 
municated to the Colonial Secretary of that 
period, the late Duke of Neweastle ; and 
in reply to their communication he stated, 
that if it was clearly the desire of the 
Provinces to be united the proposal would 
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be carefully considered in this country. [ 
refer particularly to this fact, because it 
has recently been asserted that the mea- 
sure was pressed on reluctant colonies by 
the Home Government, while in reality a 
more calm and colourless answer than that of 
the Duke of Newcastle was never sent from 
any public Office. In consequence of that 
answer, at the end of 1863, the people of 
Nova Scotia and of their fellow Maritime 
Provinces proposed to hold a conference, 
and Canada then, for the first time, asked 
to be a party to the proceeding. These 
are all important points in the history of 
this proposition, because it has been stated 
that Canada urged the measure on the 
smaller Provinces, and thus used its supe- 
rior influence for local purposes ; while that 
is so far from being the case, that it 
was after the Maritime Provinces had de- 
termined on holding a conference for the 
promotion of that object that Canada re- 
quested to be allowed to join in their deli- 
berations. It has also been said that it 
was the constitutional difficulties of Canada 
that led to the formation of this project. 
Now, it is true that Canada had at that 
time constitutional difficulties to encounter ; 
but those difficulties were no more the 
cause of the proposal for the union of the 
Provinces than the divorce of Henry VIII. 
was the cause of the Reformation. It was 
but an accident which precipitated that 
which was in itself desirable, and which 
every one wished to see effected. Those 
delegates from all the Provinces met at 
Quebee in the month of October, 1864, 
and they adopted a series of Resolutions 
for the project of an union which are em- 
bodied in the Bill now before the House. 
The proposals which they adopted were 
communicated to the late Minister of the Co- 
lonial Department, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Cardwell), than whom I will 
now venture to express my opinion, as I 
have already frequently expressed it in op- 
position, this country never had a more 
statesmanlike Colonial Minister, Ie hav- 
ing received and carefully considered these 
Resolutions, replied in a despatch addressed 
to Lord Monck, the Governor General—to 
whom also I will pay this tribute, that I 
believe it was fortunate for those Provinces 
that they had so able, so judicious, and so 
successful a Governor at so critical a junc- 
ture. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
in his despatch expressed his belief that it 
was high time that the inhabitants of those 
Provinces should take upon themselves 
those duties of citizenship which we took 
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upon ourselves at home; that it was abso- 
lutely necessary they should make greater 
military preparations and undertake some 
works of defence. It is by no means true 
that there is anything in that despatch 
which can be fairly represented as urgently 
foreing on the union—the fact is that at 


that time a correspondence was going on | 


relative to the insecure condition of those 
colonies, and the right hon. Gentleman 
was justified in telling their inhabitants 
that they should take on themselves the 
duty of citizens, and that it was neces- 
sary that they should make greater pro- 
vision for the defence of their country. 
To that appeal the colonies made a noble 
response. In the following year the Co- 
lonial Legislatures met, and in the three 
Provinces to which this Bill applies ad- 
dresses were passed which led to the 
Governor General sending to this country 
those delegates who are now among us for 
the purpose of asking the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to sanction in the form of a Bill the 
Resolutions to which they agreed at Quebec. 

I need not, I believe, now weary the 
House by entering into any minute ex- 
planations with respect to the details of 
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( vinees. But as the strict limitation of 
these numbers might lead to a dead-lock 
| between the Upper and the Lower Cham- 
| bers, it is provided that the Governor 
General shall, with the Queen’s approval, 
have the power of adding two triplets of 
Senators to these seventy-two, so that 
he might enlarge the Senate to seventy. 
| eight members ; but that number they can 
never exceed. If on any occasion such 
additions are made the number will be 
allowed to die down again to seventy-two, 
The House of Commons is to consist of, 
at first, 181 Members—eighty-two for 
Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen 
for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New 
Brunswick, The existing election laws 
will continue; but these numbers are to be 
adjusted to population from time to time, 
according to a decennial census, in the 
manner adopted in the Ame.ican House 
of Representatives. The Provinces are to 
have Local Legislatures for local purposes ; 
and each of them is also to have a Lieu- 
tenant Governor, named by the Governor 
General. Ontario will have a single 
Chamber, to be styled the Legislative 
Assembly ; Quebec will retain the present 





the measure; for though the Bill was pre-| form of the Legislature of the United 
sented to Parliament only about fourteen} Canadas; New Brunswick and Nova 


days ago, yet the substance of its provisions | Scotia will retain their present Legisla- 


have for a long time been discussed in the | tures. The power of the Provincial 
public press before it became the subject, | Legislatures, in reference to legislation, 
a few nights ago, of an able and elaborate | will be confined to a certain number of 
statement made by the noble Earl the | specified subjects. The Governor General 
Secretary for the Colonies. I therefore | will have a veto on all legislation ; and the 
may reckon on the House being pretty | Central Legislature will be invested with a 
well acquainted with the details of the | general power of providing for the good 
Bill, and it will be sufficient if I give only | government and peace of the country; but 
a general outline of its provisions, The, without derogating from the general power, 
Bill provides that the Canadas, New Bruns- ' certain specified powers are enumerated for 
wick, and Nova Scotia should form one | the Central Legislature. It will be seen 
dominion, under the common name of | that by these provisions arrangements are 
Canada ; and that the colonies so united | made as far as possible for ensuring the 
should comprise four Provinces—Ontario, | unity and strength of the Central Govern- 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. | ment. I think I need hardly trouble the 
It was proposed that the four Provinces | House with the other provisions of the 
should have a common Parliament at Bill. There is, I believe, only one other 
Ottawa, consisting of a Senate and a House | clause to which I need now allude, and 
of Commons. By Her Majesty’s Procla- | that is a clause by which these Provinces 
mation, Ontario, which is now called Upper | bind themselves immediately to proceed to 
Canada ; Quebec, which is now known under | the construction of a great international 
the name of Lower Canada; New Bruns- | rai 


| railway, which they regard as the back- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, will become one 


Government. The Senate will be com- 
posed of seventy-two Senators, nomina- 
ted by the Governor General, in the name 
of Her Majesty, for life—twenty-four of 
them for Ontario, twenty-four for Quebec, 
and twenty-four for the Maritime Pro- 


Mr. Adderley 


|bone of the general scheme of union. 


There is nothing in this Bill which impli- 
eates this House or this country in that 
undertaking ; but it is only right I should 
add that the adoption of that provision 
will render it necessary for me to ask the 
House to guarantee the interest of a loan 
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by means of which the railway is to be 
constructed. I think I have now suffi- 
ciently described the Bill. The House 
will see that its most striking feature is 
a scrupulous adherence, as far as the cir- 
cumstances of the case would permit, to 
the constitutional forms of this country. 
I leave every Gentleman to judge for him- 
self, and appreciate, as I hope they will, the 
causes which have led to this sensitiveness 
of filial piety—this almost morbid dread of 
departure from the institutions of the 
mother country, and of any approxima- 
tion to institutions nearer to themselves ; 
but certainly that is one main feature of 
the Bill as presented to the House. The 
adoption of the principle of federation, as 
compared with what might be preferable 
if practicable, a solid legislative union, is 
simply the consequence of the absolute 
necessity of the adjustment of inveterate 
local interests, and the ultimatum of mutual 
compromise between the Provinces. The 
House may ask what occasion there can be 
for our interfering in a question of this 
description. It will, however, I think, be 
manifest, upon reflection, that, as the 


arrangement is a matter of mutual con- 
cession on the part of the Provinces, there 


must be some external authority to give a 
sanction to the compact into which they 
have entered. It is very true we have 
often given to colonies, secondary in import- 
ance to these, the task of framing their 
own Constitution. A general Act was 
passed two years ago which gives to 
all colonies with representative institu- 
tions the power, at any time, of altering 
their Constitution within certain limits; 
but it is clear the process of federation is 
impracticable to the constituent Legisla- 
tures. If, again, federation has im this 
case specially been a matter of most deli- 
cate treaty and compact between the Pro- 
vinces—if it has been a matter of mutual 
concession and compromise, it is clearly 
necessary that there should be a third party 
ab extra to give sanction to the treaty made 
between them. Such seems to me the 
office we have to perform in regard to this 
Bill. We have, in fact, to accept or reject 
theproposal which the Provinces have made 
tous. We certainly ought to guard most 
carefully against anything being effected 
by the Act injurious to Imperial interests, 
as distinguished from colonial interests ; 
but I ask the House whether any Imperial 
interests are involved in this Bill which 
can in any way be distinguished from colo- 
nial interests? I say our interests are 
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identical. Whatever developes the re- 
sources and contributes to the prosperity 
of the colonies contributes to the pros- 
perity of the Empire; whatever strengthens 
them strengthens us ; and no one can for a 
moment harbour the thought of doing any- 
thing to impede or obstruct the progress 
of the colonies by way of retaining them 
in a condition of dependent weakness. But 
if no Imperial interest is sacrificed by this 
Bill, let us see whether we can hope to 
improve it in the interest of the Colonies. 
I think the time has gone by for either the 
Parliament or the Government of England 
to attempt to teach colonics like these their 
interests better than they can judge of 
them themselves. It is now nearly 100 
years since the Parliament of this country 
was engaged in precisely the same task for 
the New England States which it is now un- 
dertaking for our present North Amercian 
Colonies, with the object of enabling colonies 
that never thought of coming here for any 
assistance, either in money or arms, better 
to defend themselves against the attacks 
of neighbouring Indian tribes, and even 
against the invasion of European armies. 
It is to no purpose to say that the union 
which afterwards took place was in anta- 
gonism to ourselves—that was simply our 
own fault and folly; but it is significant 
that the union proved its effectiveness. 
We have since attempted both to main- 
tain and govern colonies from this coun- 
try, but the attempt has utterly failed ; 
and to our largest colonies within the 
last few years we have, without excep- 
tion, given the powers of self-government. 
What the North American colonists ask us 
to do by this Bill is to extend to them the 
natural corollary of self-government, and 
to enable them by union to take upon them- 
selves all the duties of British citizenship. 
But I am aware that criticisms of this 
scheme are not wanting; and I find that 
some persons object to the existence of a 
nominated Senate. Those critics allege 
that a nominated Chamber of Legislature 
never succeeds in our colonies, and that as 
regards this particular ease the Canadians 
themselves had a nominated Chamber, and 
afterwards thought it advisable to substi- 
tute an elective Chamber. Strange that 
those who are quite willing they should 
have made this change cannot allow that 
they may have satisfactory reasons, on 
further experience, for returning to the 
system of nomination. I say nothing of 
what may have made the old nominated 
compact distasteful and the new elections 
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intolerable ; but who is the best judge ? 
If they wish for nomination in the new 
plan, why should we forbid it? Another 
critic, who demands that the central power 
shall be strengthened by every possible 
means, says the Lieutenant Governor 
should be elected. I think the difficulty 
lies in making the central power sufficiently 
strong. The nomination of the Provincial 
Governor by the Central Power is in 
the interest of united government. Lastly, 
there are some who say that, whatever 
the merits of the measure, it ought not 
to receive the sanction of the Imperial 
Parliament until it has been referred 
again to the voice of the people. Can 
anything be more absurd or inexplic- 
able, except by an utter ignorance of 
the subject ? For instance, is Canada to 
be thrown back upon a General Election in 
order to repeat an expression of her opi- 
nion upon this subject, which she has 
been discussing and urging for the last 
twenty years ? There was a General Elec- 
tion in 1863, and both in 1863 and 1864 
the question was fully debated in the Colo- 
nial Legislature. Since that period, there 
have been no less than twenty-four vacan- 
cies in the Legislative Council, and every 
one of these has been filled up by unionists. 


Can any other proof be required of the 
sustained conviction of Canada that her 
interests require that the proposed union 
shall be carried out without unnecessary 


delay ? Canada, indeed, has not been pre- 
cipitate in this matter. She was the last to 
come to the conference at Quebec, and the 
last to come now to England. She kept the 
delegates of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick waiting six months before she came 
to this country. Therefore, the very last 
assertion which could be made by the Ma- 
ritime Provinces against Canada would be 
that of precipitancy of action in urging on 
them this scheme of union. But no more 
do the other Provinces require re-consulta- 
tion. New Brunswick has had an election 
on the subject itself, and deliberately pro- 
nounced in its favour. Nova Scotia initiated 
the proposition, and has had repeated elec- 
tions since. I must point out that the advo- 
cates of delay are of the most remarkable 
kind, both personally and with respect to the 
nature of their arguments, The person who 
is most anxious for delay was the first and 
ablest in promoting the proposition ; and 
what does he say? He says—* I allow 
something must be done. It is impossible 
to leave things as they are, But there 
is another alternative, and that is, the 
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whole British Empire might be organized 
into one—Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick might meet here in Westmin- 
ster, instead of having their Provinejal 
Parliament in Ottawa.’’ This, Sir, is a 
subject that has been discussed over and 
over again, more as a exercitation than as 
a practical or rational proposition. It does 
not require more than a moment’s consider. 
ation to show that it is futile and visionary. 
The objections to union, then, being futile, 
and the only alternative proposed being 
visionary, I will ask the House to con- 
sider what are the palpable reasons and 
advantages which fully account for and 
justify the deliberate decisions to which 
these colonies have come to ask this 
House to sanction the terms of union 
to which they have agreed among them- 
selves. The commercial advantages are, 
perhaps, the most prominen‘, and the least 
open to question or dispute. The idea is 
absurd of retaining a system of different 
commercial tariffs amongst these contigu- 
ous Provinces which are ruining and keep- 
ing down their trade. Why, the effect of 
the reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada was to develop the 
commerce between these countries in one 
year from 2,000,000 to 20,000,000 dol- 
lars. That treaty has now ceased ; but 
surely that is areason why, at least amongst 
themselves, there should be the most per- 
fect reciprocity. Well, then, as to their 
mutual interests, who can doubt that these 
three Provinces—the wheat-growing West, 
the manufactures Centre, and the fisheries 
and outlet on the coasts, are necessary to 
each other to make one great country jointly 
developing diverse interests. Was there 
ever, let me ask, @ country so composed 
by nature to form a great and united com- 
munity? By their mutual resources—by 
the assistance of their different interests, 
they would make together a powerful and 
prosperous nation. As long as they re- 
main separate they are a prey to the com- 
mercial policy of other nations, and mutual 
jealousies among themselves. Disunion 
saps their liberty as well as their power, and 
paralyses their self-reliance. On the other 
hand, one united Government would be able 
to keep the peace, and would remove every 
temptation to aggression. One national 
Government composed of the best men out 
of all the Provinces, would draw out and 
develop the resources of the country for 
the common interest ; and, at the same 
time, a combined revenue would give larger 
credit, and enable greater economy. 
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wish to read a short extract from a letter of 
Queen Anne to the Scotch Parliament in 
1706, on the union of these two countries. 
It bears upon the case before us in two 
ways; because it not only shows the 
reasons for union in striking language, but 
js a precedent for existing Legislatures 
being considered able to deal with a ques- 
tion of this sort without any further appeal 
to the people. In the letter, Queen Anne 
said— 4 

“An entire union will be the solid foundation 

of alasting peace between you. It will remove 
animosities, jealousies, and differences amongst 
yourselves ; it must increase your strength, your 
riches, and your trade, By this union the whole 
country, being joined in affection as well as re- 
sources, and free from all apprehensions of differ- 
ent interests, will be able to resist all its enemies. 
We earnestly recommend unanimity in this 
weighty affair, that the union may be brought 
toahappy conclusion. It will be the only effec- 
tual way to secure our present and future happi- 
ness, to disappoint the designs of your enemies, 
who will certainly use all their efforts to prevent 
or delay your union.” 
This extract is taken from the Federalist, 
where it is quoted by the eminent states- 
man who wrote that work as expressing 
their own views respecting the necessity 
of a closer union between the American 
States. 

In conclusion, I will say that I believe 
and think that it is a great and grave under- 
taking that we are engaged in this evening. 
It is no less than liberating to its natural 
destinies of self-reliance and innate growth 
and expansion a large portion of the largest 
pastured quarter of this earth. When we 
remember with what rapid strides, and in 
how short a time, America has taken a 
great place among the Powers of the world, 
and that its vast extent and gigantic 
features are not yet animated by not one- 
hundredth part of the life which will soon 
replenish them, it is a serious occupation to 
be engaged in even having a share in the 
disposal of its future destinies. A large por- 
tion of this Continent is already in full vigour, 
and might have been so in connection with 
ourselves but for our own folly. I believe, 
however, that at heart the American people 
are still attached to us as brothers, though 
they are disposed to quarrel, as brothers 
often are. The rest of this large Couti- 
nent, still British, is now asking us to 
assist them to develop their own strength 
and resources in retained connection and 
In partnership of allegiance to one common 
Sovercign ; and confident that this House 
will willingly contribute its sanction to the 
measure now introduced in order to carry 
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out so great a purpose, I move tle second 
reading of this Bill, which presents for our 
acceptance their own proposition. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Adderley.) 


Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I rise with the 
greatest satisfaction to support the Motion 
of my right hon. Friend. I have the 
greatest pleasure in congratulating the 
noble Earl now at the head of the Colonial 
Office and my right hon. Friend in having 
the honour of submitting this most satis- 
factory measure to the British Parliament. 
My right hon. Friend in his opening speech 
stated, what was most true, that there was 
no oceasion during which I had the honour 
to hold office, when I submitted to the 
House any measure dealing with subjects 
to the consideration of which he had de- 
voted so large a portion of his time, that he 
was not forward in expressing his cordial con- 
currence, and rendering to those who were 
his political opponents all the assistance 
in his power. I therefore rejoice to see in 
his hands a measure which is calculated 
not only to beof the greatest benefit to those 
whose interests are more immediately in- 
volved, but which also will prove an era in 
the history of the government of depen- 
dencies by a great Imperial and metropo- 
litan country. The right hon. Gentleman 
has so well stated both the provisions of 
the measure and the arguments by which 
they are to be supported, and I believe the 
House has so unmistakably signified its 
concurrence in the remarks he has made, 
that it would only be an unpardonable waste 
of time were I to meet by anticipation 
arguments which I do not believe will be 
raised. I only wish, therefore, to make a 
few remarks in illustration and support 
of the arguments of my right hon. Friend. 
It requires, indeed, no argument to justify 
the intended union of these colonies. Look 
at the map which displays their geogra- 
phieal position—look at the great inland 
seas of Canada, and the fertile plains which 
border them ;— look also upon the fer- 
tile plains of the United States of America 
that are so close to them, and to that noble 
river which, by the aid of mechanical 
science, affords opportunities to carry the 
produce of the Western Provinces to the sea. 
This alone is sufficient to show what great 
advantages must necessarily be derived 
from an union between the inland and the 
Maritime Provinces. Look at the shipping 
and timber trade of New Brunswick, the 
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mineral wealth and commercial enterprize 
of Nova Scotia, and the noble harbour of 
Halifax, and let me ask you, Is it possible 
to believe that it was the intention of 
nature and Providence that all these great 
sourees of wealth and power should be sepa- 
rate? And as they are physically conter- 
minous, so they are morally united in the 
firmest and deepest attachment to the 
Crown of England and her institutions. 
This remark applies not only to those who 
have sprung from our own loins, and who 
speak our language, but also to that other 
people resident in Lower Canada, which 
is to be called in future the Province 
of Quebec. They yield to no other Bri- 
tish subjects in their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the throne and to the institu- 
tions under which they live. Well, then, 
if you have the unanimous request of 
these Provinces, if you have their earnest 
wish and desire that these bounteous 
intentions of Providence should be real- 
ized, what objection can there be against 
it? I am, at least, certain that the 
House of Commons will not seek to pre- 
vent so laudable a desire from being 
gratified, What, let me ask you, is the 
country you are about to constitute if you 
agree to this Bill? It is a country—and 


here I am speaking solely of the three Pro- 
vinces embraced in the measure—of nearly 
400,000 square miles and 3,750,000 of in- 


habitants. But in speaking of it prospec- 
tively, lam not disposed to exclude the two 
Provinees which are not comprehended in 
the Bill. When I think of Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward’s Island, and their ob- 
jection to join in this arrangement, I 
am reminded of some of those towns 
which, when railways were first introduced, 
petitioned that they should be excluded from 
the benefits of railway legislation. Optanti- 
bus ipsis Di faciles, Parliament acceded to 
their request, and what has been the result ? 
Why, some of them have been ‘‘ out in the 
cold” ever since, vainly endeavouring to 
place themselves in the position which they 
had improvidently lost. That last observa- 
tion, however, does not apply to Newfound- 
land or Prince Edward’s Island, the door 
being left open to them to join this federa- 
tion at any time, and I rejoice to see in the 
papers that my right hon. Friend has laid 
upon the table that the expression of feel- 
ing in this country and the arguments em- 
ployed will, probably, not be without result. 
If, then, I speak of these five Provinces, 
what a country you are going to establish— 
a country greater in extent than France and 
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Spain united—a country which at the pre. 
sent moment has 4,000,000 of inhabit. 
ants, but which it is reasonably calculated, 
according to the ordinary rate of computa. 
tion, at the end of the present century will 
include 12,000,000 of people —a coun. 
try which, in the strength of its commer. 
cial marine, will be inferior only to Great 
Britain and to the United States of 
America, with a population superior to 
many of the most flourishing kingdoms of 
Europe. My right hon. Friend, speaking 
of the policy of establishing this great or. 
ganization, said truly, Does it require any 
argument to show where will be the field 
for enlightened public spirit—where will 
be the field for honourable ambition— 
where is it likely that the highest intel. 
lects will be devoted to the public service— 
where will be shown the greatest amount 
of public spirit in the discharge of public 
duties? Will it be in a great community 
like this which the Bill under discussion will 
constitute, or in small and scattered com- 
munities like those which desire to continue 
no longer in their inferior and isolated con- 
dition, but wish to enter this great Confe- 
deracy? Consider the nature of the duties 
which these Provincial statesmen are called 
upon to discharge. During the time! had 
the honour of holding the seals of the Colo- 
nial Office duties of no merely Provincial or 
ordinary character were necessarily dis- 
charged by Canada. At the time when 
the St. Albans raid attracted so much at- 
tention and alarm in this country, what 
were the duties discharged by the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Governor General 
—to whom my right hon. Friend has paid 
so just a tribute? The highest Executive 
duty was discharged by the Government 
of Canada when it called forth its own 
army to guard its own frontier. The 
highest judicial duties were discharged 
when, under your statute, they were con- 
stituted interpreters of the treaty for the 
extradition of offenders subsisting between 
you and the United States of America. 
The highest legislative duties were dis- 
charged when, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of the British Crown, they passed 
an Act to render such raids impossible 
for the future. I ask you, then, if you 
have the statesmen of these countries 
necessarily discharging the highest Ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial fune- 
tions, is it desirable that men exgrcising 
these duties should be the representatives 
of 4,000,000 of people, and should be 
animated by the public spirit of these 
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4,000,000, or that they should exercise 
them as the representatives of small com- 
munities such as Prince Edward’s Island 
will continue to be, if it remains excluded 
from the provisions of this Bill? Again, 
let us consider the bearing of this measure 
upon the diplomatic relations of this 
country. Look at the disadvantages which 
were incurred when we were endeavouring 
at Washington to negotiate the renewal 
of the Reciprocity Treaty. The fiscal 
portions of the treaty, if we had succeeded, 
must have been submitted to five Parlia- 
ments before it could have received the 
Royal Assent. Is it desirable, that when 
the populations of these Provinces, through 
the representative of the Queen, negotiate 
treaties with foreign Powers, the adoption 
of these treaties should be ratified by the 
Parliament of one great community, or 
should be subject to the criticisms, and, 
perhaps, the local interests of five Parlia- 
ments of five different communities ? Then, 
again, with regard to the complicated ques- 
tion which arose in the spring of last 
year between this country and the United 
States of America on the subject of 
the fisheries. These fisheries were regu- 


lated by the municipal laws of differ- 


ent colonies. When we had to deal 
with this, was it desirable in the negotia- 
tions between this country and the United 
States of America upon a matter of that 
vital importance—was it desirable that we 
should be required to go to several Par- 
liaments in order to get these laws altered? 
Sir, no practical difficulty, I am happy to 
say, arose in the case; but I think all 
those things I have referred to are proofs 
of the great advantages that will accrue, 
both to the colonies and to the mother 
country, by such a scheme of consolidation 
as that which is proposed in the present 
Bill. Look, again, to the important mat- 
ter of defence. My right hon. Friend has 
referred to the despatches which I ad- 
dressed to the colonies, pointing out, 
that while the mother country makes the 
defence of the colonies a matter of Im- 
perial concern, she still calls upon them 
to discharge the first duties of citizenship, 
to be the main agents of their own de- 
fence, and to protect their own shores. 
But if the colonists are thus to be the prin- 
cipal agents in their own defence, is it not 
obvious that they will be best able to dis- 
charge this duty when they are united 
under one government ? Why is one policy 
to be established for Italy and Germany, 
and another for the Provinces of British 
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North America? Is union to be the gene- 
ral law, and yet not be the law for British 
North America? Is it not the law over 
the whole world that union is strength ? 
Is it, therefore, not perfectly obvious that 
the country, which by this Bill you are to 
create, will be as powerful for defensive 
purposes as if you reject it the colonists 
will be powerless? Time was when it 
was the policy of this country to exer- 
cise a strong Imperial control over her co- 
lonies. If that policy continued, it would 
be unwise to pass this Bill; divide et 
impera would be the maxim of a coun- 
try which wished to rule its colonies from 
home ; but that policy has now passed 
away, and the sole object of our Colonial 
Government now ie to have the satisfaction, 
pride, and pleasure of witnessing the growth, 
under the Crown of England—under the 
flag of England — of great and powerful 
communities attached to the mother coun- 
try by no other ties than those of love and 
affection and a reciprocal regard, which 
will prove a source of strength in the hour 
of danger. For all these reasons I cor- 
dially support the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend. I admit that there is a pro- 
vision not in the Bill which I should have 
been glad to have seen there—namely, the 
overriding and controlling power on the 
part of the Central Legislature which was 
given in the New Zealand Act. But | 
think the noble Earl at the head of the 
Colonial Office and my right hon. Friend 
are perfectly right in not pressing the 
question more at the present moment. It 
is, as he justly said, not our arrangement, 
but theirs. It has been made by men of 
great ability, patience, and temper, and 
they have done it with a perfect knowledge 
of the cireumstances with which they had 
to deal. Even we, who do not know and 
cannot appreciate all these difficulties, can 
yet see many reasons why, on the first 
creation of this Confederation, it might 
have been impossible to have given that 
power. In the first place, the intercolonial 
railway is not completed ; and though in a 
few years these Provinces will be physi- 
cally united, still a little time must elapse 
before the union proposed by the Bill can 
be entirely accomplished and consolidated. 
Another reason is that it is necessary that 
for municipal and local purposes there 
should be large powers of legislation in 
the Provinees there. They will, I hope, 
gradually approach more nearly to the 
character of municipal institutions than 
the Bill at present contemplates. But even 
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then they must continue to be more than 
mere municipal councils. They must dis- 
charge for the several Provinces much of 
that private business which is here dis- 
charged by Parliament at so much cost to 
the suitors and so much inconvenience 
to ourselves. Therefore it is well that 
these wise men have left it to a fu- 
ture time, when experience will enable 
them to determine how far these legisla- 
tive bodies may continue to retain their 
inherent powers, and how far they can be 
reduced to the level of municipal institu- 
tions. As the matter now stands, the Bill 
gives to the Governor General an actual 
veto over every measure passed by the local 
Legislatures, and it allows the local Legis- 
Jatures only to deal with those questions 
which are supposed to be matters of local 
concern. There is also provision in the 
Bill that a certain sum of money shall be 
allowed from the central Government to 
each of the Provinces for the maintenance 
of its institutions. If the sum be exceeded 


the Provinces must provide the difference 
by direct taxation upon its inhabitants ; 
and if it does not equal the amount it may 
carry the balance to its own account for 
local purposes. 


That will be a strong in- 
ducement to the Provinces to reduce their 
local institutions to a moderate level. I 
do hope that for the reasons I have stated 
the House will give the Bill its cordial 
assent. I cannot be surprised if, in a 
great undertaking like this, we make a 
tentative arrangement which hereafter may 
be susceptible of such improvements as ex- 
perience may suggest. The subject is one 
in which 1 take so deep an interest, and 
its details are so familiar to me, that I 
might trespass on the attention of the 
House, but I will not now further enlarge 
on the subject. My right hon. Friend has 
stated the particulars of the measure. I 
congratulate him on being the instrument 
of proposing a measure like this to the 
British Parliament ; I cheerfully join him 
in supporting it, as I have, while in office, 
cordially assisted in promoting it ; but the 
main honour is due to those who have la- 
boured, with great patience, temper, and 
sagacity to bring about a plan which they 
believed calculated to strengthen the colo- 
nies in time of war and increase their 
prosperity in time of peace, and who have 
adopted that course, not as a preliminary 
to a future separation from this country, 
but under the influence of a loyalty to the 
British Crown and an attachment to Bri- 
tish institutions which cannot be surpassed 
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even in the assembly that is about to ratify 


; their acts. 


Mr. AYTOUN protested against this 
measure being pressed forward with such 
unprecedented and inconvenient haste, |} 
had been introduced into the House of 
Commons only on Tuesday last, and only 
been placed in the hands of Members that 
morning ; and the fact that it had been 
discussed in ‘‘ another place” and in the 
newspapers was no reason why the House 
should be asked to proceed to a second 
reading without the usual notice. It might 
be, as had been said, that the Bill would 
prove very beneficial to the colonial in. 
terests—of that he could not speak—but 
many hon. Members were under the im. 
pression that its provisions concerned only 
colonial interests; but so far was this from 
being the case, that the 118th section 
would most materially affect the interests 
of the people of this country. That clause 
provided that it should be the duty of the 
Canadian and other local Parliaments to 
construct a railway from Halifax to Que. 
bee ; and if the House assented to that 
provision they would be bound in honour 
to give the Imperial guarantee to the loan 
which was to be raised for the purpose, 
upon the promise of which it was that the 
delegates from the colonies had undertaken 
the construction of this line. Now from 
what he had heard of the prospects of the 
line unless this clause was struck out, this 
country would have to pay the guarantee. 
The railway itself would be useless for 
military purposes, because it would pass 
through a strip of territory which was ex- 
posed to a flank attack, and it might at 
any moment be cut by the Americans, and 
as a commercial speculation it would, in 
his opinion, result in failure. Some years 
ago a friend of his, who was in favour of 
the line, admitted that its earnings would 
never pay for the grease of the carriage 
wheels. He should be glad to see the co- 
lonies united ; but he should feel bound at 
a future stage to move the omission of the 
118th clause, the retention of which would 
in nowise affect the general charaeter of 
the measure. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Although this measure 
has not excited much interest in the House 
or in the country, yet it appears to me to 
be of such very great importance that it 
should be treated rather differently, or that 
the House should be treated rather differ- 
ently in respect to it. I have never before 
known of any great measure affecting any 
large portion of the Empire or its popula 
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tion, which has been brought in and‘ that the General Election for the Legis- 
attempted to be hurried through Parlia-' lature of Nova Scotia, according to the 
ment in the manner in which this Bill is | Constitution of that colony, is inevitable 


being dealt with. But the importance of | 
it is much greater to the inhabitants of 
those Provinces than it is to us: but it is not 
on that account that we should be expected 
to examine it less closely, and see that we 
commit no errors in passing it. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) has not 
offered us, on one point, an explanation 
which I think he will be bound to make. 
This Bill does not include the whole of 
the British North American Provinces; I 
presume the two left out have been left, 
out because it is quite clear they do not 
wish to come in. 

Mrz. ADDERLEY: I am glad [can in- 
form the hon. Gentleman that they are, | 
one of them at least, on the point of) 
coming in. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Yes; the reason of 
their being left out is because they were 
not willing to come in. They may here- | 
after become willing, and if so the ‘Bill | 
will admit them by a provision which | 
appears reasonable. But the Province of | 
Nova Scotia is also unwilling to come in, 
and it is assumed that because some time | 


ago the Legislature of that Province voted | 


in the month of May or June next; that 
this question has never been fairly placed 
before the people of that Province at an 
election, and that it has never been dis- 
cussed and decided by the public; and 
seeing that only three months or not so 
much will elapse before there will be an 
opportunity of ascertaining the opinions of 
the population of Nova Scotia, I think it 
is at least a hazardous proceeding to pass 
this Bill through Parliament, binding Nova 
Seotia, until the clear opinion of that Pro- 
vinee has been ascertained. If, at a time 
like this, when you are proposing a union 
which we all hope is to last for ever, you 
create a little sore it will in all probability 
become a great sore in a short time, and 


| it may be that the intentions of Parliament 


may be almost entirely frustrated by the 
haste with which this measure is being 
pushed forward. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
think, in the early part of the evening, 
in answer to a question from this side, 
spoke of this matter as one of extreme 
urgency. Well, I cannot discover any 
urgency in the matter at all. What is 


a Resolution partly in favour of some such urgent is this—that when done it ought to 
course, therefore the population is in favour , be done wisely, and with the full and free 
of it. For my part, 1 do not believe in consent of all those populations who are 
the propriety or wisdom of the Legislature to be bound by this Act and interested 


voting on a great question of this nature in its results. Unless the good-will of 
with reference to the Legislature of Nova those populations is secured, in all proba- 
Scotia, if the people of Nova Scotia never | bility the Act itself will be a misfortune 
have had the question directly put to them. | rather than a blessing to tle Provinces to 
Ihave heard there is at present in Lon-| which it refers. The right hon. Gentleman 
don a petition complaining of the hasty | amused me in one part of his speech. He 
proceeding of Parliament and asking for; spoke of ‘the filial piety ”’—rather a 
delay, signed by 31,000 adult males of the | curious term—of these Provinces, and their 
Province of Nova Scotia, and that that| great anxiety to make everything suit the 


petition is in reality signed by at least half 
of all the male inhabitants of that Province. 
So far as I know, the petition does not 
protest absolutely against union, but against 
the manner in which. it is being carried 
out by this scheme and Bill, and by the 
hasty measures of the Colonial Office. 
Now, whether the scheme be a good or 
a bad one, scarcely anything can be more 
foolish, looking to the future, than that 
any of the Provinces should be dragged 
into it, either perforee, by the pressure of 
the Colonial Office, or by any hasty action 
on the part of Parliament, in the hope of 
producing a result which Probably the 
populations of those Provinces may not 
Wish to see brought about. I understand 


‘ideas of this country ; and this was said 
particularly with reference to the proposi- 
tion for a Senate selected, not elected, for 
life by the Governor General of Canada. 
He said they were extremely anxious to 
follow, as far as possible, the institutions of 
the mother country, Well, I have not the 
smallest objection to any people on the 
face of the earth following our institutions 
if they like them. Institutions which suit 
one country, as we all know, are not very 
likely to suit every other country. With 
regard to this particular case, the right 
hon. Gentleman said it is to be observed 
that Canada had had a nominated Council, 
and had changed it for an elected one, and 
surely they had a right, if they pleased, to 
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go back from an elected Council toa nomi- 
nated Council. Well, nobody denies that; 
but nobody pretends that the people of 
Canada prefer a nominated Council to an 
elected Council. And all the wisdom of 
the wise men to whom the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxford (Mr. Card- 
well) has referred in such glowing terms, 
unless the experience of present and past 
times goes for nothing, is but folly if they 
have come to the conclusion that a nomi- 
nated Council on that Continent must be 
better than an elected Council. Still, if 
they wish it, I should not interfere and try 
to prevent it. But I venture to say that 
the clause enabling the Governor General 


{COMMONS} 





and his Cabinet to put seventy men in that 
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about which the right hon. Gentleman said 
nothing, and which I think is so very impor. 
tant that the right hon. Member for Oxford, 
his predecessor in office, might have told us 
something about it. We know that Canada 
is a great country, and we know that the 
population is, or very soon will be, some- 
thing like 4,000,000, and we may hope that, 
united under one Government, the Province 
may be more capable of defence. But what 
is intended with regard to the question of 
defence? Is this new State—or this new 
nation, as I think Lord Monck described 
it—to be raised up under the authority of 
an Act of Parliament—is everything to 
be done for it? Is it intended to garrison 
its fortresses by English troops? At the 


Council for life, inserts into the whole | present moment there are, I believe, in 
scheme the germ of a malady which will | the Province 12,000 or 15, 000 men. There 
spread, and which before very long will | are persons in this country, and there are 
require an alteration of this Act and ‘ofthe | some also in the North American Pro- 
constitution of this new Confederation. | vinces, who are ill-natured enough to say 
But the right hon. Gentleman went on to that not a little of the loyalty that is said 
say that with regard to the Representative | to prevail in Canada has its price. I think 
Assembly—which, I suppose, is to be called | it is natural and reasonable to hope that 
according to his phrase the House of Com- | there is in that country a very strong 
mons—they have adopted a very different | attachment to this country. But if they 
plan. There they did not follow the exam- | are to be constantly applying to us for 
ple of this country. They established | guarantees for railways and for fortresses, 
their House of Representatives directly | and for works of defence ; if everything is to 


upon the basis of population. They adopted | be given toa nation independent in every- 
the system which prevails in the United | thing except Lord Monck and his sue- 


States, by which upon every ten years’ 
summing up of the census in that country 
the number of Members may be changed, 
and is by law changed, in the diffe- 
rent States and districts as the rate 
of population may have changed. There- 
fore, in that respect his friends in Canada 
have not adopted the principle which pre- 
vails in this country, but that which pre- 
vails in the United States. Well, I be- 
lieve they have done that which was right, 
and which they had a right to do, and 
which was inevitable there. I regret very 
much that they have not adopted another 
system with regard to their Council or 
Senate, because I am satisfied—I have not 
a particle of doubt with regard to it—that 
we run a great danger of making this Act 
work ill almost from the beginning. They 
have the example of thirty-six States in 
the United States, in which the Senate is 
elected, and no man, however sanguine, 
can hope that seventy-two stereotyped 
provineial Peers in Canada will correspond 
and work harmoniously with a body elected 
upon a system so wide and so general as 
that which prevails in the States of the 





American Union. There is one point 
Mr. Bright 


cessors, and except in the contribu- 
tions we make for these public objects, 
then I think it would be far better 
for them and for us—cheaper for us and 
less demoralizing for them—that they 
should become an independent State— 
and maintain their own fortresses, fight 
their own cause, and build up their 
own future without relying upon us. And 
when we know, as everybody-knows, that 
the population of Canada, family for family, 
is in a much better position as regards the 
comforts of home than family for family 
are in the great bulk of the population of 
this country—I say the time has come 
when it ought to be clearly understood that 
the taxes of England are no longer to go 
across the ocean to defray expenses of any 
kind within the Confederation which is 
about to be formed. The right hon. Gen- 
leman the Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies has never been an advocate for great 
expenditure in the colonies by the mother 
country. On the contrary, he has been 
one of the Members of this House who 
have distinguished themselves by what I will 
call an honest system to the mother coun- 
try, and what I believe is a wise system to 
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the colonies. But I think that when a 
measure of this kind is being passed, having 
such stupendous results upon the condition 
and the future population of these great 
colonies, we have a right to ask that there 
should be some consideration for the reve- 
nue and for the taxpayers of this country. 
In diseussing this Bill with the delegates 
from the Provinces, I think it was the duty 
of the Colonial Secretary to have gone 
fairly into this — and, if possible, 
to have arranged it to the advantage of 
the colony and the mother country. I be- 
lieve there is no delusion greater than this 
—that there is any party in the United 
States that wishes to commit any aggression 
upon Canada, or to annex Canada by force 
to the United States. There is not a part 
of the world, in my opinion, that runs less 
risk of aggression than Canada, except 
with regard to that foolish and impotent 
attempt of certain discontented not-long- 
ago subjects of the Queen, who have left 
this country. America has no idea of any- 
thing of the kind. No American states- 
man, no American political party, ever 
dreamt for a moment of an aggression 
upon Canada, or of annexing Canada by 
force. And therefore, every farthing that 


you spend on your fortresses, and all that you 


do with the idea of shutting out American 
aggression, is money squandered through 
an hallucination which we onght to get rid 
of. I have not risen for the purpose of 
objecting to the second reading of this 
Bill. Under the circumstances, I presume 
it is well that we should do no other than 
read it a second time. But I think the 
Government ought to have given a little 
more time. I think they have not treated 
the Province of Nova Scotia with that 
tenderness, that generosity, and that con- 
sideration which is desirable when you are 
about to make so great a change in its 
affairs and in its future. For my share, I 
want the population of these Provinces to 
do that which they believe to be the best 
for their own interests—remain with this 
country if they like, in the most friendly 
manner, or become independent States if 
they like. If they should prefer to unite 
themselves with the United States, I should 
not complain even of that. But whatever 
be their course, there is no man in this 
House or in those Provinces who has a 
more sincere wish for their greatness and 
their welfare than I have, who have taken 
the liberty thus to criticize this Bill. 

Sim JOHN PAKINGTON: I have 
seldom heard an observation in the House 
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with greater regret than that of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham when he said, a 
few moments ago, that he thought the 
loyalty of Canada has its price. [Mr. 
Brieut: I did not state that as my opi- 
nion.} I do not know whether the hon. 
Member stated it as his opinion; but 
certainly he stated it in such a way as to 
leave a very painful impression on the 
minds of the House; and I am sure that 
in the colonies a most painful impression 
would be created if it went forth that the 
House of Commons for a moment believed 
the loyalty of Canada has its price. Sir, 
we have not forgotten the events in which 
the loyalty of Canada was strikingly dis- 
played. We have not forgotten the way 
in which, at the time of the Crimean War, 
the Patriotic Fund was swollen by contri- 
butions from the colonies, and on that oc- 
casion no colonies were more conspicuous 
than the North American Provinces. We 
have not forgotten the spirit with which 
the colony of Canada raised a regiment at a 
time when it was supposed that additional 
troops might be required. The Canadians, 
on those and other occasions, have acted 
with a most honourable and loyal spirit ; 
and therefore, in the face of such facts, 
I regret the hon. Gentleman has used an 
expression which, whatever may have been 
his intention, is so obviously liable to be 
misunderstood. I may further observe that 
I believe, if any one feeling has been 
stronger than another with Canada in 
taking the part she has done in obtaining 
this Bill, it is a feeling of attachment and 
loyalty to the mother country. I do not 
collect from the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man that he is opposed to this Bill—on 
the contrary, I think he concluded his 
speech by saying he would not oppose the 
second reading; but the hon. Gentleman 
throughout his argument seemed to be con- 
tending for delay. He appeared to think 
that this was not the moment when this 
Bill ought to be put forward. Now, it 
seems to me that if ever there was a favour- 
able conjuncture of affairs for bringing about 
a union of the North American Provinces, 
it is at the present moment. I cannot see 
that in his views concerning Nova Scotia 
the hon. Member for Birmingham is borne 
out by the facts. The best way of col- 
lecting the opinions of the Province on a 
question of this kind is, I should say, 
through the acts of its Legislature— 
through the proceedings of its represen- 
tative body ; and the hon. Gentleman is the 
last person from whom I should have ex- 
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pected an objection to our ascertaining the 
opinion of the Province from the senti- 
ments of its representative body. [Mr. 
Bricut: It has not been elected on this 
question.] But the hon. Gentleman must 
recollect that this union of the North Ame- 
rican Provinces has been the subject of 
discussion and of proceedings in the dif- 
ferent colonies for a longtime. The union 
of Nova Scotia with the other Provinces 
has been discussed on several different oc- 
easions. In 1862, I think, debates took 
place on this question, and the Represen- 
tative Assembly was called on to express its 
opinion. It did so by deciding in favour 
of a union of the Provinces. In 1863 a 
General Election took place, and again in 
1864, after that General Election, we find 
the representative body still favourable to 
the union. These are facts which, in my 
opinion, at once destroy the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman. I know that there 
has been opposition in Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Howe, a gentleman well known in the co- 
lony, is opposed to the union, and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham is to-night the 
exponent of Mr. Howe’s views. But I 


would remind the hon. Member that the 
views on the subject entertained by Mr. 
Howe a short time ago were the very oppo- 


site to those held by him now. No man 
in Nova Scotia was a more prominent ad- 
vocate of the union than Mr. Howe, though 
he opposes it now. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham proceeded to argue that as 
two of the Provinces are not included in 
the Bill, it must be presumed that they 
are opposed to the union. I believe, how- 
ever, the facts to be this—that one of 
those Provinces is negotiating for an entry 
into the union, and that the other is pre- 
pared to do so at the earliest opportunity. 
It appears to me that the hon. Member’s 
appeal for delay is grounded on an entirely 
erroneous argument, and that he has not 
approached it with that frankness and 
eandour which characterized the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford. We must not forget that, with 
great judgment, the Provinces selected 
statesmen of opposite political parties to 
represent them as their delegates in this 
matter. Such delegates may be regarded 
as men who fairly represent the opinion of 
the Provinces; and, under such circum- 
stances, I trust this Bill will receive the 
unanimous approval of the House. 

Mr. WATKIN said, he fully coneurred 
in the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Pakington), that the House of 


Sir John Pakington 
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Representatives and the Senate of Nova 
Scotia had approved the scheme of Con- 
federation. The Representative Body ap. 
proved it in 1861, not 1862, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had stated. There was a Gene- 
ral Election in 1863, and the Prime Minis. 
ter (Mr. Tupper) went through the country 
preaching this Confederation of the Pro- 
vinces. It was brought under the notice of 
the electors at every polling-booth, and at 
every hustings the issue was distinetly 
raised. Well, after that General Election, 
the plan of the Government was sustained 
by an enormous majority in the House of 
Representatives, and delegates were sent 
to the Conference to carry out the plan, 
If there was any question on which the Bri- 
tish North American Provinces not only 
had enjoyed an opportunity of expressing, 
but had actually expressed opinion, it was 
on this very question of Confederation. 
Mention having being made of the name of 
Mr. Howe, whose acquaintance he had the 
honour of possessing, he might state his 
own conviction that a man of purer patriot- 
ism, or one who had rendered more able and 
distinguished service to the Crown of this 
country did not exist. He remembered the 
speech delivered by Mr. Howe some years 
ago at Detroit, on the question of whether 
the Reciprocity Treaty should be continued 
or not, and he believed it was in no 
small degree owing to that remarkable 
speech —one of the most eloquent ever 
heard — that the unanimous verdict in 
favour of continuing the treaty had been ar- 
rived at. It was matter of surprise and re- 
gret to him that the valuable and life-long 
services of Mr. Howe had not received any 
recognition at the hands of either the late or 
the present Government. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham seemed dissatisfied with 
the phrase used by Lord Monck respecting 
the establishment of a new nation. Now 
he (Mr. Watkin) supported the Confedera- 
tion, not because it was the establish- 
ment of a new nation, but as the con- 
firmation of an existing nation. It meant 
this, that the people of the Confede- 
rated colonies were to remain under the 
British Crown—or it meant nothing. He 
joined issue with those who said, “ Let 
the colonies stand by themselves.” He 
dissented from the view that they were to 
separate from the control of the British 
Crown the territory of this enormous Con- 
federation. But there was a vast tract be- 
yond Canada, extending to the Pacific, and 
the House should bear in mind that more 
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than half of North America was under Bri- 
tish dominion. Did the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bright) think that it was best for civilization 
and for public liberty that this half of the 
Continent should be annexed to the United 
States? If that were the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman he did not think it was 
the opinion of that House. Every man of 
common sense knew that these territories 
could not stand by themselves; they 
must either be British or American— 
under the Crown or under the Stars and 
Stripes. The hon, Member’for Birming- 
ham might think that we should be the 
better of losing all territorial connection 
with Canada ; but he could not agree with 
that doctrine. Extent and variety were 
amongst the elements of Imperial great- 
ness. Descending to the lowest and most 
material view of the subject, he did not 
believe that, as a mere money question, 
the separation would be for our interest. 
Take, again, the question of defence, Our 
North American possessions had a coast 
line of 1,000 miles on the east, and 800 
on the west, and possessed some of 
the finest harbours on the Continent, 
and a Mercantile Marine entitling it to the 
third rank among maritime nations. The 
moment these advantages passed into the 
hands of the United States that country 
would become the greatest naval Power in 
the world. In preserving commercial rela- 
tions with the United States, the Canadian 
frontier line of 3,000 miles was likewise ex- 
tremely useful. As long as British power 
and enterprize extended along one side of 
this boundary line, and as long as the tariff 
of extremely light duties was kept up by 
us, and that imposed only for the purposes 
of revenue, it would be impossible for the 
United States to pursue what might be 
called a Japanese policy. If England, 
therefore, desired to maintain her trade, 
even apart from other considerations, it 
was desirable for her to maintain her North 
American possessions. They had lately 
had to pass through a cotton famine, and 
they had been taught the inconvenience of 
the prohibition of the export of cotton by 
the American Government. Now a large 
proportion of the corn imported into this 
country was brought from America, and in 
what state would England find herself if 
all the food exports of North America were 
placed under the control of the Government 
at Washington ? If thefrontier line became 
the sea-coast, what might be looked for 
then? Searcely three years had elapsed 
since Mr, Cobden declared that if there 
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had not been a plentiful harvest in America 
he did not know where food could have been 
procured for the people of this country. 
Now, the corn-growing fields of Upper Ca- 
nada alone ranked fifth in point of produc- 
tiveness. Did England not wish to preserve 
this vast storehouse? Suppose that Canada 
belonged to America, in the event of a 
quarrel with England there was nothing to 
prevent the United States from declaring 
that not an ounce of food should leave its 
territories, which would then extend from 
the Aretic regions to the Gulf of Mexico. 
He had hoped that upon this Bill, not only 
both sides of the House, but every section 
of the House might have been found in 
unison. It was no use blinking the ques- 
tion. This would not be a decision affect- 
ing Canada merely. We had sympathies 
alike with Australia and the other colonies. 
If it were seriously proposed that England 
should denude herself of her possessions, 
give up India, Australia, North America, 
and retire strictly within the confines of 
her own islands, to make herself happy 
there, the same result might be brought 
about much more easily by those who 
wished it. They might become citizens 
of some small country like Holland, and 
realize their ideas of happiness in a 
moment. But he hesitated to believe 
that the people of England did really fa- 
vour any such policy. If any one were to 
hoist the motto, ‘‘ Severance of the colo- 
nies from the Crown” he did not believe 
that 1 per cent of the people would 
adopt it. He believed that the people of 
England felt a deep attachment to their 
Empire, and that not even a barren rock, 
over which the flag of England had once 
waved, would be abandoned by them with- 
out a cogent and sufficient reason. Every 
argument used in support of the neces- 
sity of giving up the Provinces, which 
lay within eight days of our own shores, 
would apply with equal force in the case 
of Ireland, if the people of the United 
States chose to demand possession. 
Was this country prepared to give up 
Gibraltar, Malta, Heligoland, all its out- 
laying stations merely because some 
strong Power took a fancy to them? 
He did not believe that the people of 
England would ever act in such a spirit. 
As to the argument of expense, if Canada 
chose to pick a quarrel on her own ac- 
count, clearly she ought to pay the bill ; 
but if she were involved in war on Imperial 
considerations, then he maintained that 
the Imperial revenues might properly be 
2Q2 
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resorted to. 
and indivisible, or it was nothing. 
what was the principle upon which the 
United States acted? If any portion of 
the territory of the Union was touched, 
were there one of its citizens who would 
not be ready and forward to defend 
it? Should we then be Jess determined 
to maintain intact the greatness and the 
glory of the British Empire? He, for 
one, would not give up the opinion that 
Englishmen were prepared to maintain, in 
its integrity, the greatness and glory of the 
Empire ; and that such a feeling would 
find a hearty response in that House. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
did not regret that the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had made 
the speech they had heard that night, as it 
had elicited so conclusive a reply from the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
and because they had at last arrived at 
what the real opinions of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham were. 
The hon. Member had, in the first instance, 
cast doubts upon the loyalty of the people 
of Canada; and, having done so, he con- 
cluded his speech by an expression of 
opinion that we ought to sacrifice our 
colonies, and said that England would be 
as well without them. The hon. Gentle- 
man had alluded to the defences of Ca- 
nada. Now, if there was one thing more 
honourable than another to the Canadians, 
and to those who now represented Canada 
in this country, it was the fact that the 
only danger Canada ran of a collision with 
the United States must invariably arise 
from Imperial questions. The Trent diffi- 
culty, the Enlistment question, aud the 
dispute about the Oregon territory, were 
all Imperial questions, and were therefore 
questions upon which this country was 
bound to step forward to the protection of 
Canada. To what, in a great degree, was 
our greatness owing? It was our manu- 
factures that had made us the greatest 
country in the world—the conquerors of 
the conqueror:—and to what was the 
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The British Empire was one | sure which was calculated to be so bene. 
And | ficial, not only to the colonies, but to the 





growth of our manufactures so much due 


as to our colonies? [** No, no! ’’} 
the House suppose that England would 
ever have been so powerful on the seas, 
had it not been for our colonies? He 


Did | 


thought that the noble Lord at the head of , 


the Colonial Office, his right hon. Friend 
who had introduced the measure, and also 
the late Government, were entitled to 
great credit for the ability, assiduity, and 
care with which they had promoted a mea- 


Mr. Watkin 
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mother country. He would concur in ex- 
pressing his congratulation on the admir- 
able judgment displayed by the colonists 
themselves in this matter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham had 
stated that the majority of the people of 
Nova Scotia were opposed to this Confede. 
ration ; but he (Mr. B. Cochrane) doubted 
whether that was ever their feeling. 

Mr. BRIGHT: What I said was, that 
there was a petition in London from 
31,000 of the people of Nova Scotia, and 
that that number amounted to one-half of 
the adult males of that colony. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: If the 
hon. Gentleman would refer to the papers 
he would find that the sentiments of those 
colonists had very much changed. He had 
seen it stated that the Governor of Maine 
had expressed his disapprobation of this 
scheme of Confederation ; and he believed 
that that expression of opinion by the Go- 
vernor of Maine had had a very great 
effect in opening the eyes of the people of 
Nova Scotia, and had made it appear to 
them that this Confederation would be be- 
neficial to the colony. There were one or 
two points, connected with this Bill, which 
he thought were open to some discussion, 
He understood from his right hon. Friend, 
or rather from the noble Earl at the bead 
of the Colonial Office, that, as the Bill was 
a kind of compact between the colonies, 
the House could not alter it at all; for, if 
they touched any part of it, the alteration 
would affect the whole of the measure. 
Now he (Mr. B. Cochrane) did not see how 
that could be: and he would remind his 
right hon. Friend that there were parts of 
the Bill which were not quite clear. He 
would ask, whether the Governor General 
would be appointed for life? [** No!”] 
The Bill did not state for what period the 
Governor General would hold his office, and 
he would suggest that a constant change 
would bea very great disadvantage to the 
colony. Another important point was this 
—it appeared that the Lieutenant Gover- 
nors were to be appointed by the Governor 
General. He regretted that very much; 
because they all knew how important it 
was that the Lieutenant Governors should 
be persons of position and distinction. It 
would have been better if there had been 
@ provision that the Lieutenant Governors 
should be appointed by the Crown. He 
must say upon this occasion, when such an 
arrangement as proposed by the Bill was 
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about to be carried out, they ought not to 
lose sight of the fact that the tariff im- 

d by Canada had been excessively 
high. The ad valorem duty upon imports 
from this country to Canada was, some 
time ago, 25 per cent; while New Bruns- 
wick imposed only 12} per cent upon her 
imports. It was true that Canada had re- 
duced the ad valorem duty to 15 per cent 
upon her imports; but he thought the 
people of this country might fairly claim 
that when they were giving to Canada al- 
most perfect independence—with the ex- 
ception of the appointment of the Governor 
General—and paying a large expense for 
troops and other things in the defence of 
the colony, and guaranteeing the construc- 
tion of railways, the ad valorem duty upon 
goods from this country should not be ex- 
cessive. He threw out these considera- 
tions, although he feared, from what had 
been said, that they could not make any 
alterations in the Bill. He thought that, 
upon the whole, they might congratulate 
themselves upon the heartiness with which 
these four colonies had entered into this 
arrangement. As to Prince Edward’s Is- 


land and Newfoundland, they occupied 
quite a different position. It was true that 


Prince Edward’s Island was near to Nova 
Scotia ; but Newfoundland was at a great 
distance from that colony, and there was a 
very small connecting link between them 
and the Confederating colonics. But their 
joining the Confederation was not a ques- 
tion of immediate interest. What was of 
interest was this—that when persons had 
been going about the country, trying to 
make Englishmen believe that England 
would be as great a country without her 
colonies as with them, they found that the 
colonists themselves had, by joining in this 
great Confederation, entered their protest 
against doctrines which, if carried out, 
would not only be injurious to the material 
interests of the country, but be destructive 
of the greatness of this Empire in the 
counsels of Europe. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that as it had been his fortune for 
some years to take an official and personal 
interest in colonial affairs, he was unwill- 
ing to allow this great measure, upon the 
successful introduction of which he con- 
gratulated his right hon. Friend opposite, 
to pass without remark. The occasion 
was one for congratulation both to our 
fellow-subjects in North America and 
ourselves. The people of Canada, a name 
rightly retained for the Confederation, 
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would continue to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of British citizenship, and would 
also become members of a great com- 
munity with larger opportunities for social 
and political distinction and a promise of 
more rapid growth in wealth and strength. 
On the other hand, he thought, too, this 
measure was matter for congratulation for 
ourselves, not only because we were by this 
great measure giving effect to the wishes 
and promoting the happiness of our fellow- 
subjects in North America, but because we 
were now enabling them to perform much 
more effectually than heretofore the duties 
they owed towards the great Empire of 
which they continued to form a part. 
This great change would make no change 
in the relations between the mother coun- 
try and her great dependencies. The 
duties which devolved upon her now would 
rest with her still, and those duties might 
possibly, though he hoped not probably, 
become most difficult and dangerous ; they 
were duties, nevertheless, from which she 
had no right to shrink ; at the same time, 
this measure would fit the colonists, by a 
rapid development of resources and of pub- 
lie spirit, for taking their rightful share in 
the performance of these duties. One point 
required to be carefully watched—he re- 
ferred to our military expenditure in North 
America. The accounts procured, some 
eight or ten years back, by the Committee 
upon Military Defences in our Colonies, 
showed that while our military expendi- 
ture was decreasing in places like the Cape 
and New Zealand it had very largely in- 
creased in North America. Mr. Merivale, 
a most competent authority, reckoned that 
in 1858 our military expenditure in colonies 
to which we sent troops, not as a protec- 
tion against Native tribes, but against pos- 
sible external attack (these being, almost 
exclusively, our North American colonies), 
amounted to £400,000 a year, whereas 
the Estimate for the present year for 
British North America alone amounted to 
£950,000. No doubt this large expendi- 
ture was due to exceptional causes, such as 
the circumstances which had arisen in the 
neighbouring States, and the curse of that 
Fenianism which the Canadians had so 
effectually silenced within their own bor- 
ders, and so gallantly repelled from with- 
out. They might hope that these excep- 
tional causes would pass away ; but it was 
of importance to remember that we were 
now placing our colonists in a position to 
play their part in the defence of their own 
territory more effectually than they had hi- 
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therto done. He trusted and believed that 
to-night would be the birth of a large British 
community in North America, which they 
might hope, whether in union with this coun- 
try or at any distant day separate from it, 
would continue in their prosperous career in 
cordial friendship not only with the mother 
country but with the great neighbouring 
people of the same race as themselves; and 
they might also hope that Canada in her 
prosperous history would follow in the 
happy footsteps of the people of the United 
States ; but that that history might not be 
disfigured by the follies and misfortunes 
which had sometimes marked the relations 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. HADFIELD desired to know why 
Nova Scotia should not be left out of this 
Bill. The people of that colony had not ap- 
proved of it; but their General Election 
would shortly take place, and then if they 
approved of the measure they could have the 
benefit of it. The right hon. Baronet the 


First Lord of the Admiralty had taunted 
the hon. Member for Birmingham with 
saying that the people of Canada had their 
price, and the right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last had shown that Canada had cost 


this country this year for military expenses 
£950,000. He thought that a Bill of such 
great importance ought not to be pushed 
through Parliament with such haste. It 
was read a third time in the House of 
Lords only on Tuesday night, and two 
days after they were ealled to give it a 
second reading in that House. That was 
a bad precedent to establish, and might 
produce ill effects at another time. If the 
Bill had been delayed only for a few weeks 
the people of Nova Scotia would have been 
able to express an opinion upon it. He had 
not had time to consider either the Bill 
itself or the papers on the subject which 
had been put into his hands. 

Mr. MARSH desired only to make one 
suggestion—he thought it would have been 
better that the Lieutenant Governors should 
be appointed directly by the Crown, and 
not by the Governor of the Confederation, 
for in that case the men appointed would 
be less likely to be objectionable on local 
grounds. As far as Nova Scotia was con- 
cerned, it would have been better to have 
waited a little time until they should have 
learnt the result of the General Election 
upon this particular point ; and even if un- 
willing at first, he had no doubt the people 
of that Province would come into the Con- 
federation afterwards, just as those States 
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of America which did not join the Union in 
the beginning afterwards came in. He 
wished to say one word as to our military 
expenditure in colonies. Hon. Gentlemen 
were not, perhaps, aware that the protec. 
tion of our trade cost very much more in 
places which were not colonies than in 
those which were. For instance, our ex- 
penditure in the Mediterranean, China, 
Japan, and South America for the pro- 
tection of our trade was enormous ; while 
it was very light as regarded our great 
trade with Canada and the Australian 
colonies. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


DUTY ON DOGS BILL. 


(Mr, Dodson, Mr, Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


[BILL 36.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (From and after 5th April, 
1867, in England, and 24th May, 1867, 
in Scotland, Assessed Taxes on Dogs to 
cease.) 

Mr. READ said, he should feel obliged 
if the Secretary to the Treasury would 
give the House some of his reasons for 
reducing the duty on dogs. The grey- 
hound was a useful animal, no doubt, but 
he saw no reason why the duty payable 
for a greyhound should be reduced 75 per 
cent, nor why the tax upon poodles and 
pug dogs should be reduced from 12s. to 
5s. The real difficulty experienced in 
collecting the dog tax in rural districts 
was the number of exemptions. Then, 
again, the proposed transfer to the Excise 
of the collection of the tax could not be in 
consequence of a desire to lessen the ex- 
pense, for he believed that no taxes were 
collected at socheap a rate as the assessed 
taxes, as the cost of collection amounted 
only to 3d. in the pound. Unless the 
police were employed he did not see how 
the Exciseman could collect this tax. In 
his opinion, if all exemptions from the pay- 
ment of the tax were abolished, and the 
present machinery was kept up for the 
purposes of collection, the existing duty 
might be kept up on sporting and fancy 
dogs. A large increase in the revenue, 
and a cure for the dog nuisance, would be 
the result. 
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Mrz. MARSH hoped that the collection of 
all the assessed taxes would be transferred 
to the Excise ; but he doubted whether 5s. 
was a sum sufficiently large to secure 
the collection. He trusted that his hon. 
Friend had considered whether under the 
reduced duty he would get as much money 
as he did at present, for if he calculated 
upon twelve dogs being kept in future where 
five were kept now, that would be a great 
nuisance. One could hardly have an idea 
as to the nuisance dogs were where there 
was no dog tax. In Australia he had 
several times endorsed petitions from the 
inhabitants praying that a tax might be im- 
posed ; and every one would admit that 
the nuisance must be very great indeed 
when people, in order to get rid of it, 
asked that they might be taxed. Then 
in Ireland it was universally admitted that 
dogs were a nuisance. The curs which 
abounded in that country bit children, flew 
at horses, killed sheep, and did all kinds 
of mischief. Indeed, most of the evil deeds 
laid to the account of the innocent fox 
were in reality the work of these curs. 

Mr. HUNT said, the Government pro- 
posed to do away with all exemptions, and 
to make no distinction between different 
kinds of dogs. His hon. Friend thought 
that sporting dogs should be rated higher 
than sheep dogs; but then the question 
arose, ‘“* What is a sporting dog?” Sup- 
posing a man was found walking upon 
another person’s land accompanied by his 
dog, he would say, ‘‘Oh! this is a pet 
dog or a lap dog;’’ although if an in- 
quiry were made about the dog when he 
was lying quietly before the fire in his 
master’s house, the reply might be, “ That 
is a most valuable sporting dog.”” Again, 
it would be difficult to say exactly what 
was a greyhound. There were sporting 
dogs which some people would term 
lurehers, though their masters, when they 
took them to a coursing match, would de- 
scribe them as greyhounds. Thus dogs 
would be described differently, according 
to the circumstances in which their owners 
were placed when the character of their 
dogs was called in question. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, thought it would be better 
that no exemptions should be allowed, and 
that no distinction should be made between 
different classes of dogs. At present the 
duty was 12s., and when the tax was high 
there would, of course, be considerable 
evasions, which, to a great extent, were 
sanctioned by public opinion. When, how- 
ever, the tax was reduced to 5s., he hoped 
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public opinion would be in favour of the 
tax collector. As regards the transfer of 
the jurisdiction from the assessed tax col- 
lector to the Excise, the House was aware 
that under the present system a return 
was made one year, but the person making 
it did not become answerable until the 
year following. So that if a question were 
raised about the age of a dog, a difficulty 
was experienced, as in many instances the 
most clever man could hardly tell in the 
succeeding year whether the animal was un- 
der six months old a twelvemonth before. 
It was believed that the tax would be col- 
lected upon a great number of dogs which 
were now exempt, or which evaded the duty, 
and that the revenue would not suffer from 
the reduction. The Government found that 
a Bill had been prepared by their predeces- 
sors transferring the duty from the as- 
sessed taxes to the Excise, and fixing the 
amount at 6s.; but they thought this rather 
too high, and believed that, considering 
the abolition of exemptions, it might be 
reduced to 5s. 

Mr. ALDERMAN LUSK inquired whether 
an addition to the Excise staff would be 
required by this collection of the duty 
being imposed on them ? 

Mr. HUNT said, no addition would be 
required. Notices would be published in 
every parish stating where licenses were 
to be procured, and the police would be 
required to give information of what dogs 
were kept. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Assessed Tax on Dogs kept 
within the year ending 5th April, 1867, 
in England, and 24th May, 1867, in Seot- 
land, reduced to Seven Shillings.) 

Mr. Atperman LUSK reminded the 
hon. Gentleman of the Asylum recently 
established in the metropolis for Destitute 
Dogs, and asked whether it was intended 
to levy the tax upon that institution, in 
which he was told there were about 3,000 
dogs ? 

Mr. AYRTON inquired whether the 
hon. Gentleman had considered the case of 
the dealers in dogs? It appeared to him 
that there ought to be an express provision 
to meet that case. 

Mr. HUNT said, the question as to 
charitable institutions had been raised some 
years ago, and a strong opinion was 
expressed that they should be exempted 
from taxation. But he was not aware 
that the feeling extended to the case 
of the canine charitable institution. He 
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took it that if any persons became 
owners of dogs within the meaning of the 
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Act, even for charitable purposes, they | 


would be required to pay the tax. The 
dog-dealers would, of course, have to pay 
under this Bill; but as dog-dealers were 
at present liable for the largest number of 
dogs they kept in the year, he thought 
that they would be rather benefited in the 
reduction of the duty by this measure than 
otherwise. 


Clause agreed td. 


Clause 3 (Duties of Excise to be paid on 
Dogs) agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Duties and Licenses to be 
under the Management of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue.) 

Mr. CANDLISH asked what were the 
powers under the Excise laws of modifying 
or reducing penalties? The penalty for 
evading the tax—£5—was too much—he 
would move that it be reduced to £2. 

Mr. HUNT said, under the General 
Excise Act all the Excise penalties might 
be reduced to one-fourth the amount 
stated. The penalty of £5, therefore, 
might be reduced to 25s. at the diseretion 
of the magistrates before whom the case 
was heard. It frequently happened that 


the magistrates thought in some cases that 


even one-fourth was too much. Under 

such circumstances, it was usual for the 

bench to make a representation to the 

authorities at Somerset House for a fur- 

ther reduction of the penalty, and then the 

application might be granted. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Licences to be in such form 
as the Commissioners shall direct), and 
Clause 6 (Register of Licences to be kept) 
agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Commissioners to cause No- 
tices to be affixed on Church Doors) 
agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Penalties for keeping a Dog 
without a Licence.) 

Mr. CANDLISH thought the penalty 
of £5 much to high, and moved that £2 
should be inserted in the clause instead, 
He also considered the wording of the 
clause somewhat obscure, and would move 
after the word ‘‘ pounds ”’ the insertion of 
the words ‘‘ for every dog so kept.” 

Mr. MARSH did not think the penalty 
too high, particularly when it was recol- 
lected that there was £50 penalty for not 

Mr, Hunt 
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putting a penny stamp to a receipt for 
money over £2. 

Mr. HUNT was of opinion that if the 
penalty were lowered parties would be 
tempted to run the risk of evading the tax, 
The prosecutions would be left in the hands 
of the Excise. 

Mr. Aupernman LUSK had every reason 
to believe that the difficulty in the way of 
the collector was to obtain the tax from 
the poor man. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Penalty [of £5] for not pro- 
ducing the Licence when demanded by the 
Excise Officer.) 

Mr. HUNT moved the addition of the 
words ‘‘ or Police Constable ’’ after “ Offi- 
cer of Excise.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, there ought to be 
a provision that the Excise or the police 
should have the power of killing dogs for 
which no owner could be found. Under 
the Act, if a humane person fed a stray 
dog that was dying of starvation, he would 
be treated as the owner, and be liable to 
the duty or the penalty. The result would 
be that dogs would die of starvation after 
doing all sorts of mischief. 

Mr. HUNT said, it was to be hoped 
that persons would be indisposed to take a 
strange dog home and feed it, when it 
was known they made themselves liable to 
the duty. The Government in this Bill 
only treated the fiseal question. The sub- 
ject of killing dogs for which no owner 
could be found might be dealt with here- 
after. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he approved of 
the Bill, not only as to its general object, 
but as to nearly all its details. It had 
been the intention of the late Government 
to introduce a Bill with almost identical 
clauses. That Bill contained a provision 
which this Bill did not, under which it 
was possible for the officers of Excise and 
the police to take up dogs which were not 
properly licensed, and either to sell or kill 
them under proper restrictions. When a 
licence was taken out it would bear a par- 
ticular Excise number, and it was provided 
that when a dog was away from its master, 
unless it had a collar bearing that Excise 
number, it should be liable to be seized. 
The officers of revenue thought such a 
proposal reasonable, and anticipated no 
difficulty in working it. His hon. Friend, 
legislating for the subject in the cooler 
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months of the year, had left out this pro- 
yision from the Bill; but last Session 
during the dog-days a pressure had been 
brought to bear upon the late Government 
from all sides of the House to make some 
provision to meet the case of ownerless 
dogs. He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
introduce into the Bill some clause of this 
nature, for if he did not he would be sure 
to hear something of it when the dog-days 
came round. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that many 
persons kept dogs who were not able to pay 
the tax, and he wished to know what was 
to be done with those dogs. It would be 
necessary to enforce the law in some way. 

Mr. HUNT said, it was quite true that 
in the Bill prepared by the late Government 
every dog, except a sporting dog, was re- 
quired to bear a ticket, which should be a 
voucher that its master had paid the license 
duty. He did not approve of this sporting 
exemption, and the very fact of there being 
such an exemption showed that the system 
could not work. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the provision of 
the Bill was not an exemption; but dogs 
out with their masters, or being one of a 
pack of hounds, were not to be required to 
carry a ticket. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when he came 
into office he had to look into this question 
as a practical man, and to say whether the 
owner of a dog that had lost his ticket 
ought to be liable to have the dog destroyed. 
A boy in the street might wrench it off, or 
two dogs might fight together, for “‘ ’tis 
their nature to,” and one might get the 
other’s ticket in his mouth and run off with 
it. The ticket, too, would ‘involve the 
necessity for a collar, and that would be an 
additional burden for the poor man, who 
would have to pay for the collar as well as 
the duty. He could not therefore bring 
himself to defend the ticket system. He 
had had to consider the question whether, 
if a dog during the year were transferred 
from one person to another, one license 
should be paid between them. He thought 
it advisable that every person should pay 
the license if he kept a dog for only a por- 
tion of the year. It was the intention of 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
to consider the question of police regula- 
tions respecting dogs, and he hoped to sub- 
mit to the House in the course of the Ses- 
sion some proposal on the subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that the 
proposal of the late Government simply was 
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owners or without collars, should be liable 
to be taken to the police-station and kept 
there for a certain number of hours. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Act not to apply to Dogs 
under Age of Six Months.) 

Mr. READ proposed that three months 
should be inserted instead of six. 

Mr. HUNT supported the clause as it 
stood. Many persons were in the habit of 
breeding dogs, either to make presents of 
them or for sale, and as it was not thought 
that they should be made to pay duty for 
them, the limit of six months had Be 
proposed. 

Mr. MARSH said, that puppies began 
to be dogs at three months old, and peo- 
ple then made presents of them to their 
friends. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL—[Bu 37.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration as amended read. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when this Bill was 
last upon the Order of the Day he stated 
that he was in hopes that he should be able 
to-night to state the exact day upon which 
the new scale of duties and drawbacks 
would come into force. Since then com- 
munications had been made to the other 
Powers that were parties to the Conven- 
tion, and though France and Belgium had 
expressed their willingness to give effect 
to the arrangement at once, an unexpected 
difficulty had arisen with regard to Hol- 
land. At the Conference of September it 
was recorded in a Minute that the altera- 
tions should take place on the Ist of May, 
or at an earlier day, in case Great Britain 
should have sooner obtained legislative 
sanction for the modifications that would be 
required in her Customs duties. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, anticipated no delay on 
the part of other countries ; but as the De- 
claration signed in November at Paris men- 
tioned the Ist of May as the latest on 
which the alterations must come into effect, 
it was in the power of the Dutch Govern- 
ment to delay the changes in her tariff to 
that date. Her Majesty’s Government had 
that day learnt from the Hague that the 
lst of April was the earliest day that the 
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Government there could fix upon, and this 
only on certain conditions as to floating 
cargoes. Her Majesty’s Government re- 
quired a few day’s time to confer with the 
other Powers who were parties to the Con- 
vention as to the effect of these conditions, 
and whether England could accede to them; 
but the House must understand that under 
no circumstances could the change be made 
before April 1. On Monday he hoped to 
state whether that day would be fixed upon, 
or whether they must postpone the altera- 
tion until the latest day named in the De- 
claration—namely, May 1. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING regretted the hitch 
which had taken place, and thought the 
Dutch had got the better of our Govern- 
ment considerably. He acknowledged the 
courtesy and attention shown in that matter 
by the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Hunt); but he 
believed they would have these hitches oc- 
curring continually as long as the sugar 
duties continued in their present anomalous 
state. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred till 
Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Order for Committee to consider the Act 
2&3 Will. 1V. c. 45, read. 

Mr. HIBBERT asked, whether it was 
the intention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to bring forward his Reform Bill 
on Thursday next ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated on Tuesday that at the 
earliest moment I would state to the House 
the day on which I hoped to be able to 
bring forward the Reform Bill; and at 
that time I thought it was not improbable 
that on Thursday next it might be brought 
forward, I was not certain as to the day, 
and I said it was then impossible to bind 
myself to any particular day, but that I 
would give fair notice to the House ; and 
I will give it fair notice. 


Order discharged. 


COUNSEL TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INDIA BILL—[{Bnu 51.) 
(Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Coleridge.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SELWYN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that as there was 
no notice of opposition from any quarter, 
he need not make any lengthened state- 
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ment in introducing it. The Bill was 
rendered necessary by a recent decision of 
an Election Committee of that House, 
which had held that by the combined ope- 
ration of the statute of Queen Anne, and 
that of 1858, transferring the dominion of 
India to the Crown, the person holding the 
office of Standing Counsel to the Secretary 
of State for India was precluded from sit- 
ting in that House. That exclusion did 
not apply to the Standing Counsel of the 
Admiralty, inasmuch as the late Mr, 
Phinn and the late Solicitor General both 
sat in the House while holding the office; 
and the present Counsel to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Huddleston) was then sitting in the 
House as Member for Canterbury ; nor 
was it understood when the Act of 1858 
passed, to apply to the holder of this very 
office, for its then holder, Mr. Wigram, 
sat at the time of its passing, and for some 
time afterwards, as Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and no one ques- 
tioned his right to do so, while those who 
were intended to be excluded—that is, the 
Members of the Council, were expressly 
excluded by the Act. This exclusion was 
therefore at once an accident, and an ana- 
chronism. He would not dwel! on the legal 
attainments or literary eminence of the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Forsyth) who now 
held the office, lest he should be suspected 
of excessive partiality—he would rather 
rest his advocacy of this measure on the 
convenience of the House. On Friday last 
they had a long and interesting discussion 
on the construction of Indian treaties, and 
a question was soon to be brought forward 
respecting the tenure of land in India. 
These discussions, he believed, would be- 
come more frequent as our connection and 
commercial and social intercourse with 
India grew, and as the Native Princes 
came over, as he hoped they would, 
to this country, for education ; and it 
was extremely desirable that a gentle- 
man who, from his professional practice, 
must be familiar with the questions that 
would thus from time to time arise, should 
be a Member of that House, to supply 
the special information the House might 
desire. But he would put it on the still 
higher ground—advantage to the public 
service. It was an office the emoluments 
of which were not large, but which it was 
very desirable should be filled by a man of 
ability ; and if in addition to the small- 
ness of the salary, they were to say that 
its holder should be disqualified from that 
object of honourable ambition, a seat in 
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that House, he was afraid the choice of 
the Secretary of State for India would be 
limited to a very narrow range. For these 
reasons he hoped the House would assent 
to the second reading of the Bill. The 
only objection he had ever heard to the 
measure was that it did not go far enough, 
and that there were a great many other 
cases of exclusion which might be properly 
dealt with. He would admit the force of 
that argument if the Bill were proposed by 
the Government, but he had confined him- 
self to such a measure as he thought a 
private Member could carry ; while he ad- 
mitted there were other disqualifications 
that ought to be removed, and he would 
be ready to assist others in removing them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Ifr. Selwyn.) 


Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, the 
learned Gentleman who at present filled 
that office would be an ornament to the 
House as a lawyer, a scholar, and a gen- 
tleman ; but he objected to the Bill on 
principle. The learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Forsyth) had been returned for the bo- 
rough of Cambridge; the question arose 
whether he could sit, and a Committee de- 
cided that he was excluded by the statute 
of Anne (the 6th Anne, c. 7, s. 55). The 
object of that Act was expressly to exclude 
persons holding places under the Crown— 
“placemen ”—from the House of Com- 
mons. If that statute was not a wise one, 
repeal it altogether ; but he did object to 
repealing it by piecemeal and in favour of 
an individual. If the learned Gentleman 
had a seat in that House, he doubted 
whether the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India would permit him to open 
his mouth. The case of the Solicitor to 
the Admiralty had been referred to; but 
that gentleman was appointed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and not directly by 
the Crown, and when Mr. Wigram, the 
counsel for the East India Company, sat 
in the House, that company was distinct 
from the Crown. He thought it was not 
desirable to increase the number of place- 
men in that House, and he therefore 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 

Mr. WHITE seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months,”—(Mr, Serjeant Gaselee.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. WALPOLE said, it seemed that 
the main objection of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
was not an objection to allowing the Coun- 
sel of the Secretary for India to be a 
Member of that House, but that this mea- 
sure should be adopted in place of re-con- 
sidering the statute of Aune, with a view 
to determining how many other offices 
should be relieved from the existing dis- 
qualification ; and no doubt it might be de- 
sirable to consider whether that Act might 
not be altered so as to enable persons, not 
under the direct influence of the Crown, to 
obtain seats in that House. “There were 
two clauses in the statute of Anne of very 
different and distinct operation, the one re- 
quiring persons who took office under the 
Crown to go back to their constituents, 
and therefore effect a permanent exclusion 
from the House of Commons; and the 
other prescribing that certain offices should 
be disqualifications altogether from sitting 
in Parliament. The object of this distine- 
tion was to exclude those who were under 
the direct influence of the Crown; but the 
office now in question was not one of that 
description which could be said to place the 
holder under the direct influence of the 
Crown. The office of Counsel for the Se- 
eretary of State for India was held inde- 
pendently of the Secretary of State for the 
time being ; and therefore not being under 
the direct influence of the Minister, or of 
those who exercised the patronage of the 
Crown, it was not one of those offices to 
which the argument founded upon the 
statute of Anne would apply. That being 
the case, it did not appear to be desirable 
that they should continue to exclude from 
a seat in the House a person who might 
be of great use in its deliberations. The 
holder of this particular office would have 
been enabled to sit in the House had not 
the Government of India been transferred 
from the Board of Control to the Crown ; 
and yet the Board of Control was as much 
appointed under the influence of the Crown 
as the Secretary of State for India. It 
therefore seemed to him that this particular 
office was one from which the disqualifica- 
tion might well be removed. The Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member appeared to 
be a reasonable measure, and one that 
would add to the character and influence 
of the House. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, it was 
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not the President of the Board of Control 
who made the appointment to this office 
before the transfer of India to the Crown, 
but the Chairman of the East Indian Com- 
pany, and he apprehended that the Secre- 
tary of State for India on entering office 
might appoint a new Standing Counsel. 
It was no doubt important to have the best 
information when they were discussing 
questions of Indian law or land tenure ; 
but, at the same time, it would be very in- 
convenient to have the Standing Counsel 
getting up in the House to answer the 
Secretary of State, as might very well 
happen if this measure passed. If Mr. 
Forsyth were admitted to a seat, although 
counsel to the Secretary for India, what 
was to exclude Mr. Greenwood, of the 
Treasury? The Bill would altogether 
upset the principle of the statute of 
Anne ; and if that was to be done they had 
better at once take the whole subject into 
consideration, and determine what place- 
men should be permitted to hold seats in 
the House. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE subwitted 
that the argument founded on the statute 
of Anne did not apply to the case. The real 
point seemed to him to be this—that it was 
of the utmost consequence that the India 
Office, which had to decide upon questions 
of the most enormous importance, should 
be able to secure the assistance of the very 
highest talent in the legal profession. 
Iiappily, in the present instance, they had 
a gentleman of great eminence; but if 
they laid or continued a penalty on the 
office, if they shut the door to a distinction 
which was not only the highest to which 
an Englishman could aspire, but in the 
particular instance of the legal profession 
led to all the highest awards of that pro- 
fession, he apprehended that men of first- 
class talent would no longer be willing to 
accept the office. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, that the balance of advantage lay in 
the removal of this disqualification, thei 
argument for which rested rather upon old 
prejudices than on sound reason. He 
should therefore support the Bill. 


the number of placemen who were allowed 


to hold seats in the House, and the pre- | 


sent Bill was calculated to evade this wise 
precaution. The question had been de- 
liberately decided when the Government of 
India was transferred from the Board of 
Control to a Secretary of State. The 


Mr. Henry Seymour 


{COMMONS} 





Mx. AYRTON objected to the Bill, on | was aware that the learned Counsel was 


the ground that Parliament had formerly | disqualified from sitting in that House by 
found it necessary to limit very narrowly | reason of the office he held. [‘* No, no! a 


| 
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measure would, moreover, be attended 
with practical inconvenience. The Stand- 
ing Counsel to the India Office was the 
confidential adviser to the Secretary of 
State for India ; and it would be extremely 
inconvenient that a Member of the Oppo- 
sition should hold that office and be in the 
secrets of the Government for India. Yet 
this was likely enough to happen if the 
gentleman who filled that position was 
suffered to sit in Parliament. The ques- 
tion was one of considerable importance ; 
and, as it had been brought on unexpect- 
edly, he trusted that his hon, Friend would 
not press it to a division in so thin a 
House. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, in oppo- 
sition to the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), main- 
tained that there was never any intention 
to deprive the Standing Counsel to the In- 
dia Office of the power of a seat in Parlia- 
ment ; that the exclusion had resulted ac- 
cidentally from the Act of 1859. By that 
Act it was necessary that, within a few days 
after its enactment, a list of the estab- 
lishment should be submitted to Her Ma- 
jesty, and in that list appeared the officer 
in question. He (Sir James Fergusson) 
was a member of the Committee which 
had had to perform the painful duty of 
unseating Mr. Forsyth ; but they had done 
so not because the patronage of the 
office had been transferred to the 
Crown, which would not have rendered 
it a new office under the Act of Anne, 
but because the sanction of the ap- 
pointment by the Queen in Council, as 
one of the Establishment of the Secre- 
tary of State, had that effect. But 
there was no ground, in reason or prece- 
dent, why the holder of the office should 
not have a seat; and, indeed, after the 
transfer of the Government of India to 
the Crown, the Standing Counsel to the 
Court of Directors — who was continued 
in office—was allowed to sit without ob- 
jection. Mr. Forsyth had been unseated 
under very peculiar cireumstances; for 
until the petition was presented no persou 


At all events, his predecessor had sat 
without objection for the University of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
that of the five Secretaries of State three 
were assisted by Standing Counsel. The 
Standing Counsel to the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department was not 
able to sit in that House, and he did not 
see how the Standing Counsel to the 
Colonial and Indian Secretaries could have 
any better claim to sit there. As the 
course taken by the House on the present 
oceasion would probably form a precedent, 
he thought it would be better to read the 
Bill a second time, and then refer the 
question to a Select Committee for careful 
consideration. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the real question before the House was, 
whether the Bill before them should be 
read a second time. THis own belief was 
that had the attention of the House been 
drawn to the matter at the time the Act 
creating the office was passed, the Stand- 
ing Counsel to the Secretary of State for 
India would have been permitted to sit in 
Parliament. What was the state of 
things? For many years before the pass- 
ing of the Act there had been an office 
of Counsel to the India Board, and it had 
never been suggested that the person | 
holding it was incapable of sitting in Par- | 
liament. Under the Act the office was 
retained, and it was now held that persons | 
holding it could not sit. The office was | 
the same, and the functions were the same; | 
and therefore it could not have been the 
real intention of the Legislature that the 
holder of the office should be incapacitated 
from having a seat in that House. Parlia- 
ment had frequently authorized persons 
holding office under the Crown to sit in 
the House of Commons. It must be re- 
collected that the holder of the office in 
question only advised upon legal and not 
upon political questions. He hoped that 
the House would read the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. WHITE thought the question of | 
80 much importance that the House should | 
not decide hastily upon the matter. In| 
his opinion there were already too many 
placemen in the House. He moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the second 
reading of the Bill, contending that there 
was no tangible objection to such an offi- 
cer of the Crown sitting in the House, and 
that had it had his assistance at the time | 
of the India Bill, he would have been able 
to have given it much information on the 
question then before it. 








Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’—(Mr. 
White.) 
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The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
58: Majority 24. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
voted for the adjournment because he 
thought the question was one of consider- 
able importance and delicacy, and because 
he thought it would have been better to 
have the further discussion on the Bill 
before, instead of after, the second reading. 
The House, however, having decided 
otherwise, he would counsel his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee) not 
to oppose the second reading any further, 
but to debate the matter as a constitutional 
question ou the Motion for the Speaker’s 
leaving the Chair. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CHARITY FUNDS AND ESTATES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ricsarp Yovune, Bill to 
invest in Municipal Corporations the manage- 
ment of their Charity Funds and Estates, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Ricuarp Youne and Mr. 
Wittuam Epwarp Forster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 1, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Buis—First Reading— 
Marriages (Odessa) * (30). 

Second Reading—Hypothee Amendment (Scot- 
land) (12). 

Report—Masters and Workmen * (3). 

Third Reading—Lis Pendens * (6); Sale of Land 
by Auction * (10), and passed. 


The Right Honourable Duncan McNeill, 
late Lord Justice General and President 
of the Court of Session in Scotland, having 
been created Baron Colonsay of Colonsay 


}and Oronsay in the County of Argyll— 


Was (in the usual Manner) introduced. 


Right Honourable Sir Hugh 
MacCalmont Cairns, Knight, a Judge of 
the Court of Appeal in Chancery, having 
been created Baron Cairns of Garmoyle in 
the County of Antrim—Was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced. 


The 
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THE CONVERTED ENFIELD RIFLE. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War a Question, of which he had given 
him private notice. There had recently 
appeared in the newspapers some state- 
ments which, if they were correct, tended to 
show that the Enfield rifles converted on the 
Snider principle had proved, since they were 
issued to the troops, by no means so effi- 
cient and so calculated to make good shoot- 
ing as was anticipated when the system 
was first adopted. The Reports which 
came in just before he left the War Office 
gave good reason to believe that this sys- 
tem of conversion afforded a satisfactory 
mode of tiding over the time that must 
necessarily elapse before it was possible to 
determine what was the best breech- loading 
rifle to place in the hands of the troops. 
His noble Friend the late Secretary of 
State for War (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) determined that a considerable number 
of Enfield rifles should be converted on that 
principle at once, with a view to their being 
placed in the hands of the troops in 
case any emergency should arise. The 


present Secretary of State for War was 


so satisfied with the Reports, that shortly 
after he took office he presented a Supple- 
mentary Estimate to the other House of 
Parliament, and ordered a very large and ex- 
tensive conversion. The statements, how- 
ever, which had recently appeared in the 
public papers had caused fears to be enter- 
tained that the system of conversion was 
not so satisfactory as was at first supposed. 
But the main defect appeared to be not 
so much in the rifles as in the ammunition 
which was made by machinery, and which 
had not made as good shooting as ammuni- 
tion prepared by hand. Taking into con- 


{LORDS} 





sideration the importance of this subject 
on account of the large sum of money | 
which had been spent in this system of | 
conversion, and the necessity of arming | 
the troops with the best possible arms, he | 
hoped the noble Lord would state what in- 
formation the Government had received on 
the subject. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
reports had been current much to the dis- 
advantage of the Snider system of convert- 
ing Enfield rifles, the fact being that, 
although they had been tested and ex- 
perimented upon in every possible way, 
previous to their adoption into the service, 
some small defects had developed them- 
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selves in the cartridges and in the mechan- 
ism of the arm. The first cartridge 
adopted in the course of practice did not 
prove satisfactory. A second was then 
tried, and was not found satisfactory ; but 
although these cartridges failed in accuracy 
at target practice, they were not unservice- 
able. A third had now been adopted which 
there was every reason to believe would be 
perfectly satisfactory. The small defects 
which had developed themselves in the 
mechanism of the arm were such as could 
easily be remedied without making any 
change in the original plan of the arm, 
He held in his hand a letter from Sir 
James Yorke Scarlett, who is commanding 
at Aldershot, and whose attention had 
been directed to the exaggerated reports 
which the noble Earl had referred to. It 
was as follows :— 

“ Aldershot, Feb. 26, 1867. . . - « I for. 
ward a letter from Captain Thompson, District 
Instructer of Musketry, under whom the practice 
so erroneously described took place. . . . Though 
I believe a still simpler plan will be produced, | 
consider the present pattern Snider rifle an ad- 
mirable weapon, and perfectly efficient when well 
made and well handled.” 


The enclosure from Captain Thompson was 
dated February 25, 1867, and was in the 
following terms :— 


* Having noticed an article respecting the recent 
trial of Snider rifles and ammunition at Aldershot 
which is likely to lead the public to form erroneous 
opinions as to their general efficiency, I think it 
right to inform you that the trial which took 
place here, instead of proving not very favourable 
to the new arm and ammunition, may be con- 
sidered the reverse. Out of 8,000 rounds fired, 
only twenty cartridges burst, none of which in 
any way injured the breech arrangement, and 
only three missed fire. In very few cases were 
the old cartridge cases found difficult to withdraw, 
and those frequently from the awkwardness of the 
men who were firing for the first time with an 
entirely new weapon. As regards accuracy at 
500 and 700 yards, notwithstanding an apparent 
inferiority of the Snider to the Enfield at the longer 
ranges, I think that the very little practice which 
was made with the Snider rifle at the longer range 
should not be received as a test of accuracy, as 
the sighting of the rifle is altered in consequence 
of the reduction of the weight of the bullet ; and 
the accuracy of the Snider may probably not be 
found inferior to that of the Enfield rifle when the 
soldiers become accustomed to its use, which, up 
to the present time, they have had no opportunity 
of becoming.” 


Sir James Scarlett added— 


“My only regret is that the correspondents 
who furnish information on military matters to 
the press do not first make themselves acquainted 
with the subjects on which they write.” 


He trusted that this explanation would be 
satisfactory to the noble Earl: and he 
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might add, that although it would be a 
great disappointment to be obliged to con- 
fess a failure, the War Office would not 
have proceeded with the conversion, as 
they were now doing, if they had lost con- 
fidence in the arm. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
was not satisfied either by the answer of 
the noble Earl, or by what he had read of 
the Snider rifle in the newspapers. Con- 
sidering the vast sums of money to be laid 
out in putting a proper weapon into the 
hands of our soldiers, he thought that 
proper means had not been taken with 
regard to the selection of that weapon. 
Last Session, when this question was mooted 
in that House, he strongly recommended 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Committee other than 
the Ordnance Committee, in which he had 
no confidence, to consider the question of 
a selection of small arms. He recom- 
mended that the Committee should consist 
of some of the lieutenant-colonels com- 
manding the regiments which had the 
highest number in musketry, and to add 
to them some of those gentlemen who took 
a deep interest in, and were thoroughly con- 
versant with, the long range shooting of our 
Volunteers. If such a Committee were ap- 
pointed to consider the best weapon, there 
would be a good chance of obtaining a 
good, a simple, and an effective arm. Be- 
fore the country was put to very great 
expense in obtaining improved arms, it 
was but right and just that all engaged in 
the manufacture of arms, and all interested 
in putting a good and simple rifle in the 
hands of our soldiers, should have an op- 
portunity of competing before a competent 
Committee, which should recommend such 
weapon as it might think best adapted for 
military use, and above all adapted to re- 
ceive the rough usage which was given to 
any rifle put in the hands of the common 
soldier. 


MILITARY AT ELECTIONS IN IRELAND, 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Tue Duxe or ST. ALBANS, in moving 
for Papers on the subject of the Employ- 
ment of the Military at Elections in Ire- 
land, said, that in any allusion he should 
make to recent events, he did not seek to 
throw blame upon any one. It would be 
improper in him to do so, if for no other 
reasons than that, arising out of the two 
elections to which he should refer, there 
were petitions to the other House of Par- 
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liament against the return of Mr. De la 
Poer and Captain White for Waterford 
and Tipperary, and that some men of the 
12th Lancers might be put upon their 
trial for an event which took place at Dun- 
garvan during one of those elections. He 
should have been ready to leave the duty 
which he was now about to discharge to 
some noble Lord locally connected with 
the part of the kingdom in which those 
elections had taken place; but he was 
glad to be the means, however humbly, of 
showing that in Irish affairs a warm inte- 
rest was felt on this as well as on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel. Further, 
he ventured to think that the use of Her 
Majesty’s troops at an election was a mat- 
ter which any Member of their Lordships’ 
House might reasonably bring under the 
notice of Parliament. He should now 
very briefly state the reasons which had 
induced him to put his notice on the paper. 
In England it had been found unadvisable 
to call on the military either to convoy 
voters to the poll, or to parade the town 
or village in which the polling was taking 
place. In Ireland it was quite the reverse. 
In Ireland when violence was apprehended 
troops were called out, and the election was 
put under military supervision and control. 
In England it was thought better to run 
the risk of individual encounters between 
the inhabitants rather than that a single 
man should receive a wound at the hand 
of any of the Queen’s troops. In Ireland, 
however, electoral purity and independence 
and freedom of election were upheld at the 
point of the lance and with the edge of 
the sword. Now, what was the Parlia- 
mentary declaration with respect to English 
elections, made on the 17th of November, 
1645? It ran in these words— 

“That all elections be made without interrup- 
tion or molestation by any commander, governor, 
officer, or soldier.” 

Again, on the 22nd of December, 1741, it 
was declared — 

“ That the presence of a regular body of soldiers 
at an election is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties of the subject, a manifest violation of the 
freedom of elections, and an open defiance of the 
laws and constitution of this kingdom.” 

But Parliament had gone still further. By 
the 10 & 11 Vict. c. 21, s. 3, it was 
enacted— 

‘In order to secure freedom of election it is 
directed that the Clerk of the Crown or other 
officer making out any new writ shall as soon as 
the writ has been made out, give notice to the 
Secretary at War, or, in case there be no Se- 
cretary at War, to the person officiating in his 


in Ireland. 
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stead, and he to the General commanding the 
district, who is to see that no soldier, within two 
miles of the place of election or poll, shall be 
allowed to go out of barracks on the day of nomi- 
nation or polling, unless to mount or relieve 
guard, or give his vote at the election, and that 
going out for such purpose, he shall return with 
all convenient speed.” 

Such was the law as regarded England. 
In Ireland the principle appeared to be 
quite the reverse. At the recent elections 
in Tipperary and Waterford the military 
had been called out. The events of the 
Waterford election were so recent and so 
well-known, that he need not detain their 
Lordships by detailing them. Inthe town 
of Dungarvan, in the latter county, a num- 
ber of the 12th Lancers were engaged in 
escorting voters to the poll, when a dis- 
turbance took place, and a gentleman 
named Captain Keily, who lived in the 
town, received a fatal wound from the 
lance of one of the soldiers. A coroner’s 
inquest was held, and a great deal of 
evidence was given as to the throwing of 
stones at the troops; but the result of the 
inquiry was a verdict of wilful murder 
against several of the Lancers. It would 


appear to him that while the troops were 
powerless to protect the voters, unless they 


were allowed to use their arms freely, their 
presence on such an occasion was a cause 
of irritation. Every officer knew that it 
was impossible for him to order his men to 
act; the men knew the same thing; and 
the Irish mob was equally well aware of 
the fact. He found that in the reports of 
the inquest these observations were attri- 
buted to Mr. Waters, a professional gen- 
tleman who appeared for the friends of 
the deceased Captain Keily. Mr. Waters 
said— 

“Tt was asked was a trooper to sit in his saddle 
and be stoned, and not resist it? He asserted 
that he was, and such was the law of the 
country.” 

That doctrine might appear extraordinary 
to some of their Lordships, but an Irish 
jury had borne Mr. Waters out in his view 
of the law. What, he would ask, was the 
result of the employment of troops at the 
Waterford election? First, it had placed 
gallant officers in a very painful position ; 
next, it had led to a stigma being for a 
time cast on one of the finest regiments in 
the service, and, of course, had rendered 
that regiment unpopular in one of the 
richest recruiting districts of the Empire; 
and lastly, it had, in all probability, raised 
a hostile feeling between Her Majesty's 
troops and a portion of her people. Sol- 


The Duke of St, Albans 
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diers in the discharge of their duty were 
but men after all, and at the inquest it 
came out that one of the Lancers said to 
his officer, referring to the conduct of the 
mob, ‘* Flesh and blood cannot stand 
this.’”’ Under such circumstances, officers 
must feel it extremely difficult to decide 
how they ought to act. He spoke in the 
presence of illustrious and distinguished 
officers, and he asked them whether he was 
not correct in making that statement ? He 
submitted that the proper instruments for 
securing freedom of election in Ireland 
were the Irish police, and the power of 
petitioning Parliament against any return 
which was brought about by violence. It 
might be said that there would be breaches 
of the peace if the military were not em- 
ployed ; but it must be remembered that 
the Irish constabulary was a very large 
and a very well disciplined armed force. 
During the last election for the county of 
Dublin the troops were confined to their 
barracks, and yet no disturbance took 
place. He had been assured on all hands 
that the noble Lord now at the head of the 
Irish Government (the Marquess of Aber- 
corn) conducted his administration not 
only with great splendour ard liberality, 
but with a hearty desire in every way to 
promote the best interests of the country. 
At the same time, when the true interests 
of the people in both countries pointed to 


in Ireland. 


| a perfect assimilation of rights and privi- 


leges, an elector of the county of Water- 
ford might well ask why he was to exercise 
the franchise under different auspices from 
an elector in the county of Sutherland. 
He would conclude by thanking their 
Lordships for the kind attention with which 
they had listened to him. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, 

Copy of the Instructions or Orders issued to 
Officers commanding Regiments and Detach- 
ments called upon to aid the Civil Power in 
maintaining Order at recent Elections of Mem- 
bers of Parliament in Ireland: Also, 

Copy of the Instructions issued to the Sti- 
pendiary or other Magistrates concerning the Use 
of Troops on such Occasions: Also, 

Copy of any Reports or any Extracts of Re- 
ports to the Government from the General com- 
manding the Forces in Ireland respecting the Em- 
ployment of the Military in aid of the Civil Power 
during any recent Elections in that Country, and 
the Conduct of the Troops upon such Occasions. 
—( The Duke of St. Albans.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, there 
had been three elections lately in Ireland, 
at which troops had been employed in aid 
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and upon the demand of the civil power. 
He did not find that, at any one of these, 
special instructions had been issued, rela- 
tive to the conduct of officers or soldiers, 
whose duty, in such cases, was well under- 
stood. The Queen’s Regulations provided 
generally for the movements of troops to 
aid in the suppression of riot, and were 
applicable, generally speaking, to Irish 
elections. Each officer was provided with 
a small book, in which the Queen’s Regu- 
lations were somewhat amplified; and 
those books were also supplied to magis- 
trates. There would be no objection to 
produce one of those books, if the noble 
Duke wished, but their contents were sim- 
ply what he had stated. He was further 
informed that the stipendiary magistrates 
acted under their ordinary instructions ; 
those he could not produce, as they were 
not actually in his hands; but his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department would, no doubt, be able to 
say whether there was any objection to 
produce them. To enable 3,400 electors 


of the county of Waterford to exercise 
their constitutional privileges, nineteen sti- 
pendiary magistrates were collected to co- 
operate with the local magistrates ; and a 
foree of 1,900 soldiers, besides a body of 


police, was stationed in the county, and 
stationed in vain; for since the election 
& petition had been presented, setting 
forth that a number of voters, through the 
violence and intimidation which prevailed, 
had been unable to record their votes. 
Voluminous reports had been received 
from the General commanding the district, 
covering other reports from officers who 
had exercised independent commands, 
bearing testimony to the admirable con- 
duct of the troops under gross provocation, 
harassing duties, and violent assaults. 
These reports also gave details of nume- 
rous instances of violence perpetrated by 
organized bodies of men, who openly set 
the law at defiance, constructing barri- 
eades most skilfully disposed, accumulat- 
ing with prudence and foresight great 
heaps of stones, at points where they 
might prove serviceable, and generally 
obstructing, by all the means in their 
power, the progress towards the poll of 
those electors to whose opinions they were 
opposed. At Tipperary election, although 
there had been considerable violence, al- 
though the troops had been insulted, and 
subjected to most disagreeable duties, no 
loss of life, at the hands of the military, 
had been reported. But at Dungarvan, as 
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the noble Duke had stated, the outrages 
were carried to much greater extremes. 
In the town of Waterford, at Dungarvan, 
and at many other points in different parts 
of the county, attacks were made upon the 
military, sometimes in small parties, some- 
times even when they were in large bodies. 
At Dungarvan an affray took place, in 
which the Lancers were obliged to defend 
themselves from the violence with which 
they were assailed ; two men, unfortu- 
nately, lost their lives, one a person who, 
he believed, had taken no part in the dis- 
turbances. The responsibility, however, of 
that loss of life rested on those who organ- 
ized bands of rioters to disturb the public 
peace, and not on those who, in the exer- 
cise of their duty, and by no will of their 
own, were placed in a position which brought 
them into conflict with the populace. A 
charge had been put forward against the 
soldiers of having acted with unnecessary 
violence ; but, having read the various 
reports which had reached him, and also 
those which had been published, he was 
disposed to concur with what an officer 
upon the spot, unconnected with the troops, 
had declared as to the great forbearance 
exercised by the soldiers under great pro- 
vocation and most trying circumstances. 
The noble Earl having read extracts from 
reports received from Lord Strathnairn, 
Colonel Sawyer, Captain Betty, 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, and other officers, descrip- 
tive of the movements and duties of the 
troops during the elections, and of the out- 
rages to which they had been subjected ; 
and from Mr. Fleming, senior magistrate 
of Tipperary, Mr. Gore Jones, one of the 
most experienced stipendiary magistrates 
in Ireland, Mr. Miller of Waterford, Mr. 
Warburton, stipendiary magistrate, who 
read the Riot Act—testifying to the for- 
bearance, good conduct, and efficiency of 
the soldiers—proceeded to say that all 
these reports tended to prove that the 
skirmishes were not local or accidental, 
but formed part of an organization delibe- 
rately set on foot. Into the legal aspect 
of the question, he would not enter, for it 
had been debated only a few evenings ago, 
on the question raised as to calling out 
the Volunteers in aid of the civil power ; 
and it would, he believed, be brought di- 
rectly under the notice of the other House 
by a Bill introduced with the object of ex- 
tending to Ireland the English law as to 
the non-employment of military at elec- 
tions. If it were decided to withdraw the 
military, there were two alternatives, either 
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such an inerease of the civil force as will 
make them equal to the performance of 
such duties as the civil power may require ; 
or, police as well as soldiers might abstain 
from taking any part in elections, leaving 
it to each individual voter to make his own 
way to the poll, by whatever means, and 
with whatever arms for hia protection, he 
thought best. Upon the propriety of the 
latter alternative, of course, he offered no 
opinion whatever; but he would gladly con- 
eur in any project by which the military 
may be relieved from a most ungracious 
duty. If the noble Duke pressed for 
such documents as he had declared it to 
be in his power to produce, the desired in- 
formation would, of course, be afforded. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, that in the 
ease of riot at an election the troops were 
sometimes called in in England in aid of 
the civil power ; and he had himself, on 
two occasions, commanded troops in War- 
wickshire under such circumstances. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that no 
instructions of a special nature had been 
issued by the Home Office to the stipen- 
diary or other magistrates with reference 
to such occasions as were referred to in 
the Motion. 

Tne Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 


Lords, I wish to express my sentiments 
with respect to the employment of troops 
at elections, and I cannot allow this oppor- 


tunity to pass without doing so. I think 
the practice most objectionable; and I 
believe there is no duty of which the 
troops have so great a horror. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the 
initiative must always be taken by the 
civil authorities themselves; and it is clearly 
laid down that when the troops are called 
on by the civil power it is necessary that 
they should support it in the preservation 
of the peace. I apprehend that these 
troops are not sent to attend the election, 
but practically in obedience to the requisi- 
tion of the magistrates stating that they 
apprehended a breach of the peace and 
that the civil power at their command was 
not sufficient to meet the emergency. Un- 
fortunately, in Ireland it almost always 
happens that the services of the military 
are called into use at elections, at the re- 
quest and in aid of the eivil power. Under 
these cireumstances, the law is clear; and 
although, for the sake of the troops as well 
as the people, I should very much like to 
see such a change as would enable the 
civil authorities altogether to dispense with 
the use of troops, 1 am afraid that it is im- 
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possible to make any change in this reapeet, 
How is it possible if the civil authority re. 
quires assistance on the ground that it ap. 
prehends a breach of the peace, bloodshed 
and loss of life,.that the Government could 
withstand the pressure from without if they 
refused to do all in their power to prevent 
such a calamity? I should heartily wish 
to see a more conciliatory spirit prevailing 
at Irish elections on both sides; but until 
such a change takes place I am afraid you 
cannot alter the law. At the same time, I 
am strongly of opinion that no troops 
should ever be exposed to unnecessary in- 
sult or provocation. With reference to the 
acts of the troops in cases of riot, I desire 
to say that, although I have no wish to 
screen any from the censure due to those 
who exceed their duty, I think every allow. 
ance should be made for bodies of troops 
employed in the suppression of riots ; and 
respecting the cases under discussion, | 
have every reason to believe, from the re- 
presentations we have had from responsible 
persons, that the troops were exposed not 
only to the greatest obloquy and insult, but 
that they were actually attacked with 
stones and other missiles. This, I think, 
is almost beyond a man’s powers of en- 
durance ; it is not to be expected that men 
are to sit still under such a state of excite- 
ment ; such a passive endurance is not in 
human nature, and is more than can be ex- 
pected of the troops. I verily believe that, 
if we were to go critically into the conduct 
of the troops, we should find that the 
amount of forbearance which they exhi- 
bited redounds very much to their credit, 
I deplore, perhaps more than any of your 
Lordships, that two cases of death resulted 
from the riots at the Waterford election; but 
I must express my belief that these deaths 
were occasioned by one of those unfortu- 
nate combinations which it is almost im- 
possible to avoid in a dense and excited 
crowd of people, crushing upon one ano- 
ther, and surrounding a few soldiers en- 
deavouring to extricate themselves from the 
general confusion. We must not forget 
that upon such occasions as these the 
throwing of stones and shouting not only 
irritate the men, but make their horses 
uneasy; aud in this particular instance 
the horse of the officer in charge became 
so restive that it was unmanageable. These 
are incidents which still further complicate 
the difficulties of the situation. I merely 
wish to point out to your Lordships the 
great difficulties to which the troops have 
been exposed. I hope, then, on full 
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consideration of the circumstances of the 
ease, not only your Lordships, but the 
ublic at large, will appreciate these 
difficulties, and be led to take a gene- 
rous view of their conduct. I do not 
wish to defend anything palpably wrong, 
and I think that the whole profession 
will deplore these results. There is not 
one of the men who were engaged who 
would not, I am sure, feel with me de- 
lighted if these sad events could have been 
avoided. I am satisfied that nothing 
would be @ greater solace to the troops 
than to know that the country believed 
that they had endeavoured to do their duty 
without recklessly or inconsiderately avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to ex- 
ceed it. My Lords, I feel called upon to 
make these remarks in justice to the troops. 
If I felt the slightest doubt as to their 
conduct, I should be the first man to admit 
that censure might be due. I feel, how- 
ever, justified in stating distinctly I believe 
honestly and sincerely that no censure is 
due, but that the troops, on the occasion 
in question, did conscientiously and mode- 
rately perform their duty. 

Eant GREY: My Lords, we must all 
have heard with great satisfaction the ob- 
servations which have fallen from the illus- 
trious Duke, and we must all coneur in 
deploring the necessity of using troops to 
quell civil disturbances ; but, at the same 
time, we must not forget that it is the first 
duty of the Government to protect Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the exercise of their 
lawful rights. Riots with violence must, 
at all hazards, be put down ; if the civil 
foree cannot do it, then the military must 
support them, and if painful éonsequences 
ensue, the fault lies, not with the troops, 
but with those persons who have broken 
the law in the first instance. The very 
essence of free Government is violated if 
an elector is coerced by fear when giving 
his vote. It is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary that violence at elections should be 
put down ; and if any fault was committed 
by the troops upon the occasion referred 
to, it was an excess of leniency, inasmuch 
as they allowed, so far as we can judge 
from the published reports, an excess of 
rioting before they decisively interfered. 
It should be understood by the populace 
that troops are not sent out at elections as 
a mark for stone-throwers and as subjects 
for violence ; and it should be understood 
that they are justified—nay, that it is their 
duty to use their arms to put an end to 
the violence of rioters. 
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Lorp VIVIAN expressed his belief 
that the troops were not only called out 
at the request of the civil power, but re- 
frained from acting until the civil power 
directed them to do so. He presumed, 
then, that the Lancers at Dungarvan did 
not act until called upon, and then he be- 
lieved they performed their duty with great 
forbearance. He rose, however, for the 
purpose of inquiring of the Under Secre- 
tary for War as to the actual position of 
the Volunteers. The old adage, ‘ Quot 
homines tot sententiw,’’ had never fitted 
any case so admirably as it applied to this 
question. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
on the last occasion when the subject was 
discussed in that House, it was stated that 
very shortly would be published instruc- 
tions, which are under preparation in the 
Home Office, for the guidance of the civil 
authorities and Volunteers in the cases re- 
ferred to. 

Lorp VIVIAN hoped that the Govern- 
ment would give proper attention to the 
subject, as it was a matter of considerable 
importance. 


Motion (by Leave of the Ilouse) with- 
drawn, 


HYPOTHEC AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
’ BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 12.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that from communications which had been 
made to him from various quarters, he had 
been led to believe that this Bill would not 
be received favourably by any noble Lord 
connected with Scotland, and therefore he 
had not felt in a very agreeable situation. 
What had occurred, however, on the pre- 
vious evening had re-assured him on that 
point. He should perhaps be pardoned if 
he entered into a short explanation of the 
objects of the measure. Hypothee is a 
right by the common law of Scotland which 
the landlord possesses over the fruits of 
the ground, and over the cattle and other 
property of his tenant, as security for his 
rent. Perhaps it might be convenient to 
explain to those who were familiar only 
with the law of England the difference 
between it and the law of Scotland as to 
the relation of landlord and tenant. In 
' England, the landlord has no power over his 
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tenant’s property until the rent. is due ; 
and then, if the rent is due and unpaid, 
the landlord may seize all movables, 
with a few exceptions, and may, by sta- 
tute, distrain upon the growing crops ; 
and if the tenant does not pay the rent 
within five days, the landlord may sell 
the goods and crops, and out of the pro- 
ceeds pay himself the rent, and hand the 
surplus, if any, over to the tenant. If a 
tenant, being in arrear, clandestinely re- 
moves his goods to avoid a distress, the 
landlord may, within thirty days, follow and 
seize the goods, and make them available 
for the payment of the rent in the same 
manner as if the distress had been on the 
land ; but if the tenant removes his property 
the day before the rent becomes due in 
order to prevent the distress, the landlord 
has no remedy. In Scotland the law is 
quite different. The law of hypothec, 
in fact, gives the landlord a security for 
the current rent; the landlord may re- 
tain the property of the tenant on the 
land, even if no rent is due; and if the 
tenant removes the property the landlord 
may follow it and bring it back on the 
land. If there is no rent due, he re- 
tains it as a security; and if there is 
rent due, he appropriates it in payment. 
The hypothee extends to the produce 
of the year for which the rent is due, 
and the year is taken to expire three 
months after the conventional term at 
which the rent becomes due—namely, on 
Whitsunday (15th May), and Martinmas 
(llth November). If the tenant removes 
the crops after the rent is due, the landlord 
may follow and seize them in the hands 
of a bond fide purchaser, unless the pro- 
perty has been sold to him in bulk in mar- 
ket overt. If the goods are sold by 
sample in market overt, or out of market 
overt, the landlord’s remedy remains ; 
and there was a case in which the land- 
lord exercised this right seven years after 
the removal of the property from the land. 
Hypothee is a general right of retention 
or recovery. If a landlord wishes to exer- 
cise it over specific objects, he must do it 
by sequestration, and obtain a warrant of 
sale from the sheriff. This peculiar law of 
landlord and tenant in Scotland has at 
different times undergone discussion chiefly 
as it affected bond fide purchases, and Bills 
have been introduced upon the subject, 
which have not been proceeded with. But 
in the year 1864 a Royal Commission 
was issued for the purpose of inquiring 
into the law of hypothee. That Commis- 
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sion made an able Report, and upon the 
recommendations contained in it this Bill 
is founded. The Commiasioners stated 
that they sat for thirty days at Edin- 
burgh, and examined 102 witnesses, jn- 
cluding landlords and agents, bankers, 
corn and manure dealers, and tenants, so 
that they might be informed of the state 
of the law in Scotland, and they were 
satisfied that the information laid before 
them was complete, and had exhausted the 
subject. Two of the Commissioners thought 
that the law ought, subject to existing 
leases, to be abolished, and they dissented 
from the general Report of the majority 
of the Commissioners, who thought that 
the law ought to be retained subject to 
certain alterations which they recommended, 
and which were embodied in the Bill. The 
clause to which he would first direct atten- 
tion was the third, which gave protection 
to the bond fide purchaser of corn, &c., for 
valuable consideration, actually delivered, 
removed, and paid for. The provision was, 
he thought, a very necessary and proper 
one, because, in the present day, there 
were very few bulk markets, crops being 
generally sold by sample. To the next 
clause some noble Lords migl.t possibly ob- 
ject, as it provided that hypothee was not 
to be available beyond three months after 
the rent was due. He did not think that 
clause would meet with any very decided 
objection, provided he consented to protect 
existing contracts from the operation of 
the Bill, and he might say that he felt 
disposed to make that concession. By 
Clause 5, the stock of a third party taken 
on a farm to graze was made liable only 
to the amount of consideration payable for 
the grazing. By Clause 6, it was provided 
that in the sequestration for rent of any 
farm or lands it should not be competent 
to include any household furniture or agri- 
cultural implements, or imported manures ; 
and lastly, the Bill provided that all se- 
questrations for rent should be entered in 
a register, to be kept at each court where 
sequestrations for rent were granted. The 
Bill was, as he had stated, founded upon 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, which had sat in 1864 to inquire 
into the matter, and, in his judgment, its 
provisions introduced a wholesome altera- 
tion into the law. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) : 


Tue Eart or SELKIRK said, he en- 
tertained a very strong objection to the 
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Bill, and his opposition was on behalf of 
the small tenants in Scotland, whose posi- 
tion would be greatly changed by the ope- 
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ration of the Bill, and not because it was | 
likely to affect the pecuniary interests of | 
the landlords. In 1830 the attention of 


Lord Brougham, who was at that time 


hypotbec by a case that came before him, 
and in November of that year he intro- 
duced a Bill identical with the three first 
clauses of the present Bill. But having 
better considered the question, and having 
heard strong remonstrances from Scotland, 
the noble and learned Lord withdrew the 
Bill. Another Bill was introduced in the 
same Session by Lord Belhaven, to enable 
grain to be sold by sample in the open 
market, but this was also withdrawn, and 
nothing more was heard of the matter un- 
til the year 1848-9, when great numbers 
of the smaller tenantry of Scotland be- 
came bankrupt, and an agitation was got 
up by the corn-dealers, who were anxious 
that some alteration should be made in the 
law which would enable them to secure 
bargains in grain from bankrupt stock, by 
transactions which, though they might be 
considered bond fide and legal, partook, 
nevertheless, of the nature of sharp prac- 
tice. The matter having again dropped it 
was not revived until the present Bill was 
brought in. A great change had taken 
place during the last few years in the posi- 
tion of the farming class in Scotland in 
consequence of farms having been much 
consolidated, and farmers had become divi- 
ded into two distinct classes, those holding 
large farms, and those having small hold- 
ings. Some landlords were in favour of 
large farms, and he believed that the 
effect of this Bill would be to increase 
the temptation, already strong enough, to 
further consolidation of the farms, which 
must injuriously affect the interests of the 
holders of small farms. If this Bill passed 
it would very much discourage small hold- 
ings in Scotland. In the part of Scotland 
in which he lived, the usual practice was 
that rent was payable half yearly, in May 
and November, but practically it was not 
collected till August and February. Un- 
der this Bill sequestration would be taken 
away three months after the period at 
which rent became legally due. The three 
months’ grace now allowed were of infi- 
nite value to small tenants, as they were 
thus enabled to reap their crops and to 
realize their cattle before they were called 
on to pay their rents. The withdrawal of 
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this accommodation would, to many small 
tenants, be almost ruinous, and that would 
necessarily result from this Bill. He re- 
commended that the Bill should be hung 
up as Scotch Bills generally were till after 
the 30th of April, when the county meet- 


| ings took place, and if strong remonstrances 
Lord Chancellor, was called to the law of | 


were not made on the subject by the small 
holders of land, he would take no further 
step against the measure. But unless he 
received such an assurauce he should make 
a Motion that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

THe Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
did not intend to offer any active opposition 
to the Bill, though he thought it would 
have been better if this matter had been 
allowed to rest. Such an agitation, how- 
ever, had been got up, most unreasonable, 
as he thought, in itself, that it was wise 
and prudent on the part of the Government 
to offer some concession, rather than let an 
agitation go on, the object of which was to 
get rid of the law altogether. The law was 
one which, as the Commissioners stated, 
they could not trace to its origin. It was 
founded on the old Roman Law, and was the 
law of Scotland up to the year 1623, when 
the term ‘‘ hypothee’’ was first introduced 
into the statute ; and a few years after that 
time, by certain decisions of the Courts in 
Scotland, the law assumed the form which 
it had held ever since. It was under this 
much-maligned law of hypothec that all 
the improvements in agriculture had taken 
place in Scotland. It was rather a delicate 
thing, then, to touch a law which had con- 
ferred such great benefits on the country. 
But the law did not apply to agriculture 
alone ; it protected landlords, in common 
with merchants and those engaged in com- 
merce; and if they broke dewn the pro- 
tection which the landlord enjoyed, other 
classes must also suffer. Lis great object 
in maintaining this law was not that he con- 
sidered it essential for the benefit of the 
landlord ; it was a law of protection for the 
humbler class of tenants. At the root of 
the great agitation against the law was an 
attempt by the large tenants of Scotland 
to get rid of the competition of smaller 
tenants for land and compel landlords first 
to throw their farms together into large 
farms, and then be at the mercy of these 
large farmers who should dictate to them 
the prices at which they should let the 
land. He did not think Parliament should 
encourage such objects. Under the pre- 
sent system a landlord was enabled to do 
much for his smaller tenants, by giving 
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them credit, enabling them to reap an en- 
tire crop, and to turn it into money before 
paying their rent, but this he would not be 
able to do if the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships became law. He could easily under- 
stand the large farmers pursuing this 
course for their own benefit; but he was 
sorry to say that a great many of the smaller 
farmers were so blind to their own in- 
terests as to be as clamorous for a change 
as the large farmers. He did not wish to 
see the Bill hung up until after the 30th of 
April; but he believed that the House of 
Commons would be so much engaged in busi- 
ness of another character when the Bill 
should go down there, that the measure 
really would be hung up until after that 
date. He was glad to hear that-the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) 
had consented to give protection to exist- 
ing rights under existing leases, and he 
considered that the provision regarding 
registration had been deprived very much 
of its sting, in consequence of publica- 
tion not been insisted upon. The change 
proposed by the present Bill constituted 
the full extent to which he could go in 
modifying the law of hypothee, and any at- 
tempt to do away with that law altogether 
would meet with his most strenuous re- 
sistance. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, that after 
the explanation of the noble and learned 
Lord he was not disposed to offer any op- 
position to the Bill, but would be glad to 
see the concession made in the fourth 
clause extended to the fifth. 


On Question, agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 

House adjourned at Seven 


o'clock, till Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, March 1, 1867. 


MINUTES.j— Setect Commitree—On Public 
Accounts, Mr. Bouverie discharged, Mr. 
Hankey added. 

Suppxy--considered in Committee--£56,788 5s. 6d., 
—Excrsses on Grants. 

Pusuic Burs—Ordered—Factory Acts Exten- 
sion; Hours of Labour Regulation ; Religious, 
&e., Buildings (Sites); Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries.* 


The Earl of Dalhousie 
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First Reading — Factory Acts Extension [62]; 
Hours of Labour Regulation [63]; Religious, 
&e., Buildings (Sites) [64] ; Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries * [61]. 

Third Reading —Trades Unions* [58], and 
passed. 


GAS AND WATER BILLS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Cotoyen WILSON PATTEN moved 
the following Resolution :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
of Selection that they have power to refer every 
Gas and Water Bill of the present Session, except 
those relating to the Metropolis, against which a 
Petition indorsed for hearing before the Referees 
has been presented, to the Court of Referees in- 
stead of to a Committee of the House, with power 
to the Referees to inquire into the whole subject- 
matter of the Bill, and to report the Bill, with or 
without Amendments.” 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
that he did not rise to offer any opposition 
to the Instruction, but to throw out a sug- 
gestion to the hon. and gallant Member. 
By the present practice of Committees on 
Private Bills, it is not competent for a Se- 
lect Committee on a Private Bill, whether 
opposed or unopposed, to make any inquiry 
into matters which by Standing Order No. 
92 were ordered to be inquired into by the 
Court of Referees. In this way several 
Bills passed through the House with too 
little inquiry as to the engineering merits 
of the scheme. Sometimes inhabitants of 
a town or parties interested did not like 
the expense of opposing a Bill, and thus 
schemes of very inferior merit often 
passed into law. The suggestion he 
would like to make was, that every Pri- 
vate Bill, whether opposed or unopposed, 
should be referred to the Court of Referees 
for inquiry as to the matters detailed in 
Standing Order No. 92. That Standing 
Order required the Referees, in the case of 
all opposed Bills, to inquire into the engi- 
neering details and efficiency of the works, 
and the sufficiency of the estimate for all 
railways, &c.; also in the case of Water- 
works Bills, into the proposed source of 
supply, the quality of water, and the sto- 
rage reservoirs; and in the case of Gas 
Bills, into the quality of the gas, its supply 
and price, cost of production, &e. He 
merely wished to throw this proposal out 
as a suggestion to the hon. and gallant 
Member as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. 

Cotonen WILSON PATTEN said, that 
if his hon. Friend would bring the matter 
forward before the Standing Orders Revi- 
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sion Committee, they would be very glad 
to consider the suggestion. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Instruction to the Committee of Selection that 
they have power to refer every Gas and Water 
Bill of the present Session, except those relating 
tothe Metropolis, against which a Petition in- 
dorsed for hearing before the Referees has been 
presented, to the Court of Referees instead of to 
a Committee of the House, with power to the 
Referees to inquire into the whole subject-matter 
of the Bill, and to report the Bill, with or with- 
out Amendments, to the House.—(Colonel Wilson 
Patten.) 


METROPOLIS—BUNHILL FIELDS 
CEMETERY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, he 
wished toask the Judge Advocate General, 
If, when the present lease of the ancient 
Burial Ground of Bunhill Fields to the 
Corporation of London expired, it is the 
intention of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to preserve it inviolate and in per- 
petuity, together with the vaults and 
graves, and to provide for its future main- 
tenance in decent order; if so, whether it 
is intended to promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for these purposes ? 

Mr. MOWBRAY: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Wycombe, 


lhave to say that it has throughout been 
the intention of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and still is the intention of 
those Commissioners, to preserve the an- 
cient burial ground of Bunhill Fields in- 
violate and in perpetuity, together with the 


vaults and graves. This intention will be 
found fully expressed in a Correspondence 
which will be on the table of the House 
ina few days. With respect to a provi- 
sion for its future maintenance, I have to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that some 
questions are pending between the corpo- 
ration of the City of London and the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners, on which the 
Commissioners have twice offered a re- 
ference to arbitration, which has not been 
accepted. Till we receive the answer of 
the corporation of course I can give no 
further reply. With regard to the last 
question, it is not intended to bring any 
measure on the subject into Parliament 
during the present Session. The Commis- 
sioners had no intention to devote the 
ground to any other purpose than it had 
always been devoted to. 


JURYMEN (METROPOLIS) 


QUESTION. 
Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he wished 
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| to ask Mr. Solicitor General, If his atten- 
| tion has been called to the length of time 
Jurymen in the Metropolis have frequently 
| to wait before they are called on the trial 
| for which they are summoned, to the in- 
| convenience of their having three or four 
| summonses for different courts in one week, 
| and to the frequency with which the same 
| persons have to serve; and, if so, whether 
|it is his opinion that a measure could 
| be devised to fix the day when Jurymen 
are actually required to attend, to make 
the fees of Special Jurymen more in ac- 
cordance with the time they are com- 
pelled to serve, and if it would not be 
to the public interest that trials should be 
shortened ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL replied, 
that his attention was directed almost daily 
to the time that jurymen in the metropolis 
had to wait before the trial was called on 
for which they were summoned. This, 
however, was unavoidable. Special jurors 
were summoned to try a particular case, 
and if the preceding cases occupied much 
time the jurors were obliged to wait. As 
to the inconvenience of having three or 
four summonses for different courts in a 
week, that arose from the existing state of 
the law. In London and Middlesex juries 
were summoned for particular cases. In 
the rest of the country the law was 
different. When the law was altered in 
1852 as to the mode of summoning ju- 
ries in the provinces it was allowed to 
remain as it was in London and Middlesex. 
As to the frequency with which some per- 
sons were summoned to serve, that also 
arose from the state of the law. In his 
opinion, no measure could be devised to fix 
the day when jurymen were actually re- 
quired to attend, because the time when 
any trial would take place must depend on 
the time which the cases preceding it in the 
list occupied. As to making the fees paid 
to special jurors more in proportion to the 
time they were compelled to serve, he 
would remark that special jurors were paid 
& guinea each trial. It would be easy to 
fee the special jurymen higher; but how- 
ever easy it might be, it would not be a mea- 
sure of justice unless something were also 
done in the way of paying common jury- 
men, who now received only 8d. per cause. 
And although a guinea was the proper 
fee payable to special jurors, he knew a 
case — the celebrated Windham trial — 
where each special juror received thirty- 
five guineas for thirty-five days’ attendance. 
As to shortening the duration of trials, his 
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Opinion was that it would not be expedient 
to shortenthem. The complaint generally 
was, that trials were not too long, but too 
short. Nor did he think it would be for 
the public interest that trials should be 
shortened. 


SCOTLAND—ROAD REFORM. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Government have any intention of intro- 
ducing any general measure of Road Re- 
form for Scotland during the present 
Session ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that he 
was not aware that any measure for road 
reform in Scotland would be likely to lead 
to a satisfactory result. 


NAVY—TENDERS FOR GUNBOATS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENDERSON said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether Specifications for building Iron 
Gunboats and other Ships of War are not 
being prepared ; and whether it is the in- 
tention of the Admiralty to invite Tenders 
from the builders on the Thames exclu- 
sively, or whether builders in other parts of 
the kingdom will have the opportunity of 
tendering for such vessels ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: My answer, 
Sir, to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Durham is this—it is the intention of 
the Government, in moving the Navy Esti- 
mates, to propose the building of two iror 
guuboats ; and the specifications are now 
being prepared, so that we may receive the 
tenders as early as possible. This course 
has been taken on account of the great dis- 
tress which has been found to prevail among 
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Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I think [ 


can say that no favour or partiality will be 
shown to the builders on the Thames over 
those anywhere else. 


GOVERNMENT PRISON CLERKS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AtpErMaN LUSK said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Petition from the clerks in 
the various Government Prisons, praying 
for an increase of salary, as sent to the 
Directors of Convict Prisons on the 1 9th of 
November, 1866, has been forwarded to 
the Treasury; and, if so, whether an 
answer may soon be expected, or if its 
prayer will be granted ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that the 
petition had been sent to the Treasury at 
a much later date, and had not come under 
his notice until the Estimates for the year 
1867-8 had been closed. It required to 
be referred to another Department before 
coming to the Treasury for decision. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION AND 
MUNITIONS OF WAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether all or any portion of the 
Munitions of War, including machinery, 
have been shipped for or otherwise trans- 
mitted to Paris for the purposes of the 
Great Exhibition in that city ; and, if so, 
at what date such transmission took place, 
and by whose authority ? 

GeneraAL PEEL: The Question, Sir, 
rp, the exhibition of munitions of 





war was decided before I became Secre- 
The War Depart- 


| tary of State for War. 
‘ment had been requested by the Commis- 
| sioners of the Exhibition to make a selec- 
tion of those munitions which they desired 


the shipbuilders in the East of London, and | to have exhibited. In consequence of that, 
with the object that, if Parliament sanction | contracts were entered into for the convey- 


the building of those ships, the companies | ance of the munitions ; the contracts were 


on the Thames may, as early as possible, | concluded on the 14th of February; the 
prepare for work. This is the course the | vessels arrived in the Thames on the 21st 
Admiralty are taking; but it is not the | of February, and commenced lading. A 
intention to confine the tenders to the | question was raised in this House as to the 
Thames companies only. On the contrary, | propriety of exhibiting munitions of war, 
it is intended to call on all the shipbuilders, | and if any notice had been laid upon the table 
usually called on, to send in tenders, and | of the House I certainly should have taken 
the most satisfactory ones will be selected. | upon myself to delay the departure of the 

Mr. HENDERSON: Is the right hon, | vessels until the question was decided. As 
Gentleman aware that as great distress | the contracts had been entered into, and no 
prevails among those engaged in the iron notice on the subject had been given in this 
trade as among the shipbuilders on the | House, the vessels sailed on the 28th of 
Thames ? | February. 


The Solicitor General 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ARMY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Captain VIVIAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, When 
he proposes to lay the Supplementary 
Army Estimates upon the table of the 
House? He wished also to know, whether 
he was to understand from a reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman on a former even- 
ing that he declined, under any circum- 
stances, to lay upon the table the Report 
of the Committee on the Land Transport 
Corps ? 

GeveraL PEEL: I propose, Sir, to lay 
the Supplementary. Army Estimates on 
the table on Monday next. With regard 


to the Report of the Land Transport Com- 
mittee, my answer was that that Report 
had not yet reached me, and until I had 
seen it myself I could not say whether it 
should be laid upon the table or not. 


WAR IN THE RIVER PLATE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the continuation of the Corre- 
spondence relative to the war in the River 
Plate may be expected to be laid upon the 
table; and if the Mediation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been solicited by 
either, and which, of the belligerents, and 
with what result ? 

Lorp STANLEY : The Correspondence 
to which my hon. Friend refers is now in 
the hands of the printer, and I hope to be 
able to lay it on the table in a few days. 
The mediation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has not been solicited by either of the 
belligerents. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND—THE 
“CORK HERALD” REPORTER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is true that a reporter employed by the 
Cork Herald newspaper was arrested at 
Killarney, and has been imprisoned, and 
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Lorp NAAS: Sir, on the 20th of 
February a telegram was taken fo the 
telegraph clerk at Killarney to this effect— 

“Rumoured disaffection of troops. Officers 

heard men singing songs with civilians. Re- 
moved by police. Military sent to quarters. 
Fourteen soldiers missing this morning. A wire 
cut last night at Cluanmullane.” 
I need hardly assure the House that with 
the exception of the last—the cutting of 
the telegraph wire—the whole was entirely 
false. On this message being taken to 
the magistrates by the person charged 
with the conduct of the telegraph at Kil- 
larney, the magistrates thought it their 
duty to order the arrest of the person who 
was proved to have sent the telegram. It 
turned out that the gentleman’s name was 
Tracey, and that he was a reporter of the 
Cork Heraid. The magistrates considered 
that this person, in sending this message, 
had been guilty of a very serious offence 
against the law of the land ; and they com- 
mitted him to take his trial at the ensuing 
assizes. Bail, however, was offered on 
his part and accepted. As the trial is 
pending, and as this gentleman has given 
notice of his intention to take action at 
law against the magistrates for false im- 
prisonment, I am sure the House will feel 
that I should exceed my duty if I expressed 
any opinion on the transaction. 


NAVY—COURTS MARTIAL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Whether the sentence passed by the 
Court Martial on John Hawkins, of Her 
Majesty’s Ship Cherub, on the 30th No- 
vember last, has been approved by the 
Board of Admiralty, and if the opinion of 
the Legal Adviser of the Admiralty has 
been taken thereon; whether the attention 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty has been called to the sentences re- 
cently pronounced by Naval Courts Mar- 
tial; and, whether it is in contemplation 
to issue any regulations with regard to the 
scale of punishments in future ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : I have, Sir, 
to state, in answer to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Marylebone, that the at- 
tention of the Board of Admiralty was 


is still in close confinement, because, in} galjed on the Sth of February to the court 
the discharge of what he considered to be! martial to which he has now referred, and 


his duty, he offered for transmission by 
Telegraph a message bearing the heading 
“ Disaffection amongst the Military;”’ and, 
if it be true, by what legal authority that 
arrest has been made ? 





by direction of the Board this Minute was 
passed— 

“Their Lordships have to call attention to the 
extreme severity of this sentence, which the facts 
elicited at the trial did not justify; and under 
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the circumstances their Lordships have directed 
that the future imprisonment shall be cancelled.” 
As to the other Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, whether the attention of the Admi- 
ralty had been called to the sentences re- 
cently pronounced by Naval Courts Martial, 
I have to state that in the course of the 
last autumn the very serious attention of 
the Board of Admiralty was directed to 
the sentences of the courts martial. And 
in answer to the last part of the Question, 
whether it is in contemplation to issue any 
regulations with regard to the scale of 
punishments in future, I can hardly say it 
is in contemplation, because early in last 
December a confidential circular was issued 
to the Commanders-in-Chief and the cap- 
tains of ships, calling attention to the se- 
verity of the sentences, and expressing an 
opinion that their severity ought to be 
relaxed. 


Representation of 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. WIIITE said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in the preparation of the pro- 
mised Reform Bill, the practice adopted 
in 1858 of availing himself of the services 
of the professional agents of the Conserva- 
tive party, in lieu of the ordinary advisers 
of the Government, will be followed, seeing 
that such a mode of procedure led to a 
cost of £3,608 17s. 2d., as per Treasury 
Minute of June 13, 1859 ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry, Sir, to say that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brighton 
is under an erroneous impression as to the 
ordinary Advisers of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in drawing Bills. I regret to say that 
at the Treasury at the present moment 
there is no equity draughtsman who can 
assist the Government in that respect. 
There ought to be one; and I made an 
offer this year to one of the most distin- 
guished men in the profession; but so great 
is the reward which first-rate professional 
talent now commands, that the application 
of the Government was fruitless, and I 
did not think myself justified, though the 
sum offered was considerable, in increasing 
that offer. The hon, Gentleman perhaps 
had in his mind the case of Mr. Thring, a 
very eminent man, who is usually employed 
professionally in drawing Bills for the Go- 
vernment. The appointment really filled 
by Mr. Thring is that of standing counsel 
to the Home Office, though he is employed 


Sur John Pakington 
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mainly in drawing up Government Bills, 
But Mr. Thring is so over-worked just 
now, and such considerable appeals have 
been made to his energies, owing to the 
number of Bills introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that we have been 
obliged to give him extra assistance, and 
to ask him to undertake the work of 
draughting a Reform Bill, in addition to 
the labours which already overburden him, 
would be almost an insult. I trust the 
House will feel that the Government are 
not asking for too much confidence when 
they hope that the House will allow them 
to select the best talent they can procure 
to perform the work now in hand; and [| 
will not therefore dwell further upon that 
point. With regard to the sum mentioned 
by the hon. Member of £3,600, which ap- 
pears in the Treasury Minute as the cost of 
the Reform Bill of 1859, I would observe 
that that sum really includes, besides the 
cost of drawing the Bill, which was eompara- 
tively small, the payments made to some 
of the most eminent statisticians and men 
of science, whose services were engaged 
in procuring facts and information upon 
the subject of Reform. I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman that if he believes that 
£3,600 is an extravagant sum for the 
preparation of a Reform Bill, he labours 
under a very erroneous impression, To 
my knowledge there have been other Re- 
form Bills which have cost much more 
than £3,600. But I am sure the House 
will never grudge payment for any con- 
scientious efforts in this direction. I be- 
lieve I am right in stating that owing to 
the accumulated information now at our 
disposal, the cost of the present Reform 
Bill will amount to a sum which will quite 
satisfy the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman aris- 
ing out of the answer he has just given to the 
question of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
and also respecting an entirely different 
point. The right hon. Gentleman has not 
merely dealt with the right of the Govern- 
ment, which is undeniable, to engage the 
services of any gentleman they may select 
for any particular task, but also with their 
right to appoint a new draughtsman of 
Bills, who is to stand in an official relation 
with the Treasury. Now, I think the 
House would wish to receive from the right 
hon. Gentleman an assurance that in 
making any such appointment he will be 
careful to make it known that any title 
which any gentleman may obtain from such 


the People. 
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an appointment, and the salary connected 
with it, will be subject entirely to the judg- 
ment of this House. The other point to 
which I wish to refer has reference to a 
misapprehension existing on a subject of 
great public interest—I mean respecting 
the time when we may anticipate the in- 
troduction of the Government measure re- 
lating to the amendment of the Represen- 
tation of the People. On Tuesday I un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he could not then name a day for the 
introduction of that Bill, but could state 
with tolerable confidence that it would not 
be later than Thursday in next week. I 
have understood from other sources that 
last night an assurance was given that be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
such a Bill, he would give notice of the 
day. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
will have the kindness to say in what way 
these different versions are to be reconciled, 
because great anxiety prevails upon a sub- 
ject of so much importance. I think I 


have stated clearly the two versions, and 
I hope that the first of them is accurate ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The two statements I made were, 
I think, perfectly consistent. I hoped that 
I might be able to introduce the Bill on 


Thursday, but I particularly guarded my- 
self on that subject. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—as I thought, courteously 
and fairly—that it was a business in which 
a Minister ought not to be bound to any 
particular day. Yesterday there was some 
conversation in the House on the subject. 
I said that fair notice should be given; and 
I propose on Monday next to name the 
day on which I will bring forward the Bill. 


SUGAR DUTIES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With a view to 
remove misapprehension in the public 
mind, although I myself am under the 
impression that a perfectly clear account 
was given on the subject, perhaps the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury will answer a 
Question with respect to the operation of 
the new system of duties and drawbacks 
upon sugar. From a telegraphic message 
I have received to-day from Hull, it ap- 
pears that those concerned in the sugar 
trade there are not aware of the effect or 
the reason of the delay in bringing into 
operation that system; and perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will have the kindness to 
repeat the information which he has given 
in this House, and which appears not to 
have been quite accurately conveyed? 
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Mr. HUNT: Last night, Sir, in moving 
the postponement of the Bill on this sub- 
ject, I stated the present position of affairs 
with regard to the operation of the sugar 
duties and the reason for delaying the Bill 
at present. I said that by a Minute of the 
Conference, which was agreed to in Sep- 
tember last, it was arranged that the new 
seale of duties and drawbacks then adopted 
should come into operation on the Ist of 
May, or at an earlier date, in case Great 
Britain should then have obtained Legis- 
lative powers to make these alterations, 
In consequence of that arrangement we 
supposed that the only delay likely to arise 
was the delay in procuring a Legislative 
sanction in this country ; and we believed 
that the other Powers were immediately in 
&@ position to give effect to the Convention. 
But on our taking steps to submit a mea- 
sure on the subject, we communicated the 
Resolutions in the first instance to the other 
Powers, and we learned there would be 
some delay on the part of Holland, though 
France and Belgium said they would be 
willing to give effect to the Convention on 
the very earliest day. The result of the 
communications since made is that the 
Dutch Government say that, under no cir- 
cumstances, will they be able to carry out 
the alterations before the lst of April, and 
that if they come into effect then, they 
must be accompanied by certain condi- 
tions as to floating cargoes. We have 
not been able to apprehend the exact 
nature of those conditions, and further 
communications have been made to the 
Hague on the subject. It must be 
clearly understood, then, that under no 
circumstances can the alteration take 
effect before the Ist of April, and if these 
conditions are such as cannot be agreed to 
by the other Powers concerned, there is 
every probability that the alteration will 
not take effect until the Ist of May. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will inform the House promptly 
of any communication that he may re- 
ceive on the subject. 

Mr. HUNT: I have already promised 
to do so. 


NAVY—LIEUTENANT BRAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
| Whether he has any objection to lay on 
the table of the House a copy of the 
Correspondence that has taken place 
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between the Admiralty and Lieutenant 
Brand subsequent to his being placed on 
Half-pay ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, before 
answering the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman I must apologize to him and to 
other hon. Members for my not being 
in the House yesterday at the time a 
question on this subject was put. In 
answer to the hon. Member’s Question I 
have to say, that as soon as Lieutenant 
Brand landed in this country he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Board of Admi- 
ralty with regard to the rebuke which 
he had received from them in conse- 
quence of his letter to the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite the Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Buxton), and I am bound to 
say that letter was written in very becom- 
ing and proper terms. It was ackow- 
ledged by the Admiralty, and no further 
correspondence has taken place. If the 
hon. Gentleman moves for the letters, 
they will be produced. 


IRELAND—INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
recommend that compensation shall be 
given to the county inspectors of weights 
and measures for the loss of their office, 
of which they have been deprived by Act 
of Parliament ? 

Lorp NAAS replied that on the trans- 
fer of the inspection of weights and mea- 
sures from inspectors appointed by grand 
juries to the constabulary, a proposal was 
made to give compensation to those offi- 
cers. It was, however, negatived, and he 
conceived that were the proposal renewed 
it would not be likely to receive the sanc- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that he should there- 
fore bring the Question forward ona future 
day. 


DISQUALIFICATION OF CROWN 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION, 


Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, that as 
he understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer contemplated the appointment of 
a Draughtsman to the Treasury, he wished 
to know, Whether the right hon. Gentle- 
men proposed to exempt him from the 
operation of the Statute of Anne, dis- 
qualifying Officers under the Crown from 
sitting in Parliament ? 

Mr. Osborne 
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of John Morris. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


IRELAND. 
RELEASE OF JOHN MORRIS, 


MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. BRUEN said, that in this instance 
the policy of extending leniency to the 
minor offenders, and being more severe 
upon the leaders of the Fenian movement, 
had not been observed. It was well-known 
that Morris was a head centre of the Fe- 
nians in Carlow, and that he had been 
most active and energetic in fomenting 
discontent in that district. It had been 
proved on the evidence of two witnesses at 
the trials of Luby and Moore, before the 
Special Commission, that Morris had 
received fifty pikes on an order in the 
handwriting of Stephens, and that he had 
taken these pikes with him by train, and 
had been called upon to pay excess of lug- 
gage upon them. There was at this mo- 
ment in the hands of the Irish Govern- 
ment a ledger containing the names of all 
the persons to whom pikes had been de- 
livered on the order of Stephens, and in 
this list the name of Morris appeared. In 
consequence of this evidence, the arrest 
of Morris was determined upon, and a 
reward of £50 was offered for his ap- 
prehension, the amount being subsequently 
increased to £100. The people of Car- 
low, anxious to show their loyalty and 
support the Government, raised by pub- 
lic subscription £177 to supplement the 
reward offered by the Government. The 
result was the apprehension of Morris 
in the spring of last year, he having 
been arrested with some difficulty and 
committed to Mountjoy Prison. In the 
month of August last the Government 
communicated with the magistrates as 
to the course that ought to be pursued 
with reference to Morris, and their ad- 
vice was that Morris should be brought 
to trial. This advice, however, was dis- 
regarded, and a few days afterwards Mor- 
ris was placed on board a steamer for 
America, and a free passage given to him 
in order that he might assist in cutting the 
throats of our esteemed friends the Cana- 
dians. It was not for him to cast any 
blame on the Government, because he be- 
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lieved that the release of Morris was the 
act of a subordinate, without the know- 
ledge or consent of the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Ireland ; but it was evident 
that the magistrates had been grossly 
snubbed, that a failure of justice had 
taken place, and that there were sufficient 
grounds for further inquiry. He could 
not believe that that the Irish Law Offi- 
cers had advised the exercise of such dan- 
gerous leniency. The best way of clear- 
ing up the matter would be by the produc- 
tion of the papers asked for. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, a Copy of the Opinion 
of the Law Advisers of the Crown in Ireland re- 
lative to the release of John Morris, lately a 
prisoner, arrested on a charge of Treason-felony 
and Fenianism,”—(Mr. Bruen,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lord NAAS said, it was perfectly true 
that Morris had been a man of considerable 
importance, and had been connected with 
the Fenian conspiracy. He was conse- 
quently arrested and underwent a certain 
amount of imprisonment; but the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland being of opinion 
that it would be well to accept the offer 
which he made and to release him on con- 
dition of going to America, he was re- 
leased in the same way as a number of 
other prisoners equally guilty. The Go- 
vernment had always acted on the prin- 
ciple that persons arrested under the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant should not be kept 
in confinement any longer than the public 
safety required. Such persons were not 
arrested for the purpose of punishment, 
but as a preventative measure, in order 
to secure the preservation of the pub- 
lie peace. His hon. Friend was in error 
in supposing that a free passage to Ame- 
rica had been given to Morris or to any of 
the released prisoners. No assistance was 
given to them either by the late or pre- 
sent Government, and they had invariably 
gone out at their own expense. Many 
others would have accepted the alternative 
of the Government sooner had they pos- 
sessed the means of paying their passage. 
He was sorry he could not accede to the 
request of his hon. Friend to produce the 
opinion of the Law Officers. The arrest 
and discharge of Morris were equally 
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effected on the responsibility of the Irish 
Government, and it would not be proper 
that the reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment to issue Lord Lieutenants’ war- 
rants should be made public. All he could 
say was that the Government acted upon 
each case on its own merits, and in defe- 
rence to the opinion of those best quali- 
fied to advise them on the subject. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, he thought the 
documents ought to be produced to satisfy 
the House of the prudence of the step 
taken, There was one point which the 
noble Lord had omitted to notice—namely, 
that Morris, who had promised to remain 
in America when he went thither, had 
now, in spite of that undertaking, returned 
to Ireland, or at least to some part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. This fact had been 
substantiated, and ought to be brought 
under the notice of the Government, for it 
certainly suggested the inference that 
there had been some negligence in this 
instance in granting Morris his lberty 
without taking a sufficient guarantee that 
it should not be abused. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Morris) said, that he 
thought it would be highly improper if 
confidential communications of this cha- 
racter were to be laid before the House. 
The hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. 
Conolly) had informed the Government 
that Morris had returned to this coun- 
try. As far as the Government were 
concerned, they had no knowledge of 
the circumstance, nor had they any 
reason to believe that Morris was in any 
part of the United Kingdom. If the hon. 
Member for Donegal could furnish the 
Government with precise information on 
the point they would be glad to avail 
themselves of it. 

Mr. KER: If Fenianism that has been 
over-riding the country is to be put 
down it will not be by allowing the leaders 
to escape and go to some other point more 
convenient for their designs. I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my deep regret that 
the Government should have allowed these 
men to go free, and that you did not, 
when you had caught them, keep them. 
When you catch rats — 

Mr. BRUEN said, that in the face of 
the opinion expressed by the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Ireland he could not 
persevere in his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Light and Air to 


LIGHT AND AIR TO ANCIENT WINDOWS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the existing 
state of the Law as regards the right of 
access of light and air to ancient windows, 
and to the necessity of providing by Legis- 
lative enactment some means by which 
owners of property, under proper regula- 
tions, and on payment of compensation, if 
necessary, may be enabled to increase the 
height of their buildings. It appeared 
that so far back as the reign of Richard 
the First it was anticipated that the City 
of London would become overcrowded with 
buildings, and from that time till 1834 
there was a custom which enabled the 
owner of a house in the City to raise it to 
any height he pleased, notwithstanding his 
doing so might diminish the access of light 
and air to adjoining tenements. A jury 
of twelve aldermen, with the Lord Mayor 
as Assessor, were to sit and determine the 
rights of the parties. But in 1834 an 
Act was passed which gave the owners of 
property a right to a perpetual injunction 
to prevent any diminution of the access of 
light and air to their property. This ques- 
tion was one of considerable importance, 
owing to the constantly increasing pressure 
for increased extent and accommodation of 
buildings in the metropolis, and the conse- 
quent necessity that was felt more and more 
of increasing the height and improving the 
character of ancient buildings. The law as 
it at present stood was such that persons 
anxious to improve and heighten their 
buildings were at the mercy of their imme- 
diate neighbours, and most extortionate 
demands were commonly made when any 
alterations of this character were contem- 
plated. When the Act of 1834 came into 
operation the difficulties which now existed 
began to arise, and it has been held by 
Lord Westbury that when any window of 
a dwelling-house shall have been actually 
enjoyed for a period of twenty years with- 
out interruption, the right to such window 
shall be absolute and indefeasible. The 
difficulties to the public arose in this way. 
Supposing a man to have only a small 
window, admitting only a comparative 
small quantity of light, and another, in 
order that he might alter his house or 
premises, wanted him to enlarge his light, 
the law said you shall do nothing that 
can compel a man to enlarge his window 
unless he chooses. Suppose a person 
wishing to build said to the owner of a 
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small window, ‘‘If you will enlarge your 
window, or do anything that will bring 
in rays of light, and will at the same 
time allow me to erect a building near 
your property, then you will not suffer 
from any diminution of light and air, 
but will obtain a greater access of 
them.” The owner of the small window 
might refuse unless a very large pecuniary 
compensation was given to him. A case 
came before Vice Chancellor Wood, and 
the answer given by the Uourt was, the 
plaintiff cannot be compelled to make any 
alteration in his house to enable another 
to deal more advantageously with his own 
property. On that decision a party own- 
ing a small window could make terms ad- 
vantageous to himself. In a work recently 
published, he found in the preface this 
extraordinary statement— 


“ Since the demand has arisen for new and en- 
larged buildings, the right to window lights has 
become of considerable pecuniary value.” 


That was to say, a person having a small 
light was not held to have it as an en- 
joyment for himself, but as of large pe- 
cuniary value; because, unless a large 
pecuniary compensation was given, he 
would go to the Court of Chancery, and 
prevent any one erecting a building which 
should have the effect of diminishing that 
light. But the law extended not only to 
adjoining property, but to property on the 
other side of the street. Supposing a 
street to be twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
feet wide, if it could be shown that by 
any building on one side the area of light 
did not come at its original angle, an 
application could be made to the Court 
of Chancery to restrain anything from 
being done, and there were cases where 
half a street had been stopped from any- 
thing like improvement. Some few years 
ago it was necessary for a man to go 
to a Court of Law to have his rights de- 
termined by a jury; but now a Court of 
Equity could deal with the legal rights of 
the parties, and a person might obtain a 
perpetual injunction. The Building Act 
did not provide any safety-valve ; for even 
supposing an order to be made by the 
district surveyor, » man might still apply 
to the Court of Chancery. Suppose two 
building pleta, of 100 square yards each, 
were purchased by two persons, and that 
one of the plots let very quickly to builders, 
while no buildings were raised on the other 
plot for a period of twenty years, Under 
the present law, the owner of the latter 
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plot could be prevented by a perpetual 
injunction from raising buildings which 
would interfere with the access of light 
and air to buildings raised on the former 
plot. The law in France was different. 
An owner there could not acquire any 
right against an adjoining owner without 
giving him notice; and if he did acquire 
any such right it could always be restricted 
to six feet directly and two feet laterally. 
The consequence was that large decorative 
and other improvements were continually 
going on in Paris. He did not want to 
give any man the power to injure his 
neighbour. What he wished to do was 
this—that as there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for carrying up buildings, so as 
to give a greater amount of accommo- 
dation to the mercantile public, any 
injury should be compensated by damages 
and not by a perpetual prohibition. If 
the House was in the habit, for the pub- 
lie convenience, of granting to railway 
companies the right not only to shut up 
lights but to take property, surely some 
plan might be devised for settling the cases 
towhich he had referred by means of a 
jury. The suits instituted for the purpose 
of preventing an interference with light 
and air occasioned lengthy discussions on 
the difference between perpendicular light 
and lateral light, and the Court itself was 
sometimes puzzled to know what sort of a 
decree it should make. If his suggestion 
were adopted such discussions would be 
avoided. He wished to know whether the 
Government thought it was possible to 
prevent litigation on this subject by bring- 
ing forward a measure? If it was thought 
desirable he would move for a Select 
Committee on the subject. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
would be impossible to accede to any such 
Motion. The subject was no doubt one of 
growing importance; but he thought it had 
been somewhat exaggerated by his hon. 
Friend. It should be borne in mind that 
the law was carefully considered and set- 
tled so late as the year 1834, In the City 
of London, up to that time, there was a 
custom that tenements might be built upon 
old foundations to any height without re- 
gard to other people’s light. That was 
greatly complained of, and it was thought 
proper to abolish that custom. The owner 
of a tenement had a right to a certain 
amount of light, and if he had enjoyed 
that light for twenty years it was his 
property. Of course, if the interests of 
the public required it, the right might 
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be taken away on payment of compen- 
sation. No doubt there mnst be some 
eases of hardship under the present 
state of the law; but he thought it would 
be unreasonable in an offhand manner to 
unsettle what had so lately been, after full 
consideration, settled. It was impossible 
either for a Select Committee or the Go- 
vernment to take the subject into con- 
sideration during the present Session ; 
and he therefore trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would not press the matter 
further. In another Session, perhaps—if 
the hon. Member again introduced the 
subject—the matter might be fully con- 
sidered. 


EXPORTATION OF COOLIES (EAST 
INDIES.)—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE : I rise, 
Sir, to call the attention of the House to the 
exportation of Coolies from the East Indies, 
There is no doubt a great difficulty in call- 
ing the attention of the House to a ques- 
tion of this nature, seeing that it does not 
— any political interest, and is of 
ong standing ; but if the House will grant 
me their attention for a short time, I think 
I shall be able to show that the subject is 
one of the saddest and most melancholy 
interest, and one well deserving the atten- 
tion of the country. It affects the lives of 
a great number of persons, who, although 
not our countrymen, have a claim upon us 
to the fullest protection. At one time we 
encouraged the slave trade. We afterwards 
abolished it at an immense cost. Since 
the abolition of that trade, we have kept 
up a large force on the coast of Africa at 
an expense of nearly £1,000,000 a year, 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave 
trade. But, whilst we have been incurring 
that heavy expense we have been en- 
couraging, promoting, and developing a 
system of what is called free labour, in the 
shape of emigration from the East Indies, 
which is nothing more than the slave trade 
in another shape. The system is objec- 
tionable on another ground. At this very 
moment—lI believe the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Cranbourne) will bear me out in the 
statement—labour is wanted in our Indian 
dependencies, especially in Bengal, and all 
this time we have been promoting the sys- 
tem of free labour emigration. When we 
abolished the slave trade, and made the 
Negroes free, the natural result was that 
they would not work, and it was there- 
fore impossible to cultivate the plantations 
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in the West Indies. To meet that evil the 
Government promoted the system of ex- 
porting coolies from the East Indies. When 
colonies state what number of labourers 
they require, an officer is appointed in the 
East Indies to collect these labourers, and 
ship them to the different colonies with all 
possible despatch. If there be a demand 
for labour in one place and a superabund- 
ance in another, it might naturally be ex- 
pected that it would find its level. The 
system of emigration from the East Indies, 
on conditions which bind the labourers to 
periods of servitude for three, or five, or 
seven years, is open to very great evils and 
abuses. What is the manner in which 
these poor people are induced to emigrate ? 
Officers are appointed to collect them to- 
gether, and they are induced to embark on 
this venture by the most illusive promises. 
Their credulity is imposed upon by the pic- 
ture of an El Dorado, which it is represented 
to them they will find on their arrival at 
their destination. Having by these means 
been brought together at some establish- 
ment at Calcutta, not more than five days 
are allowed them before they are shipped 
off to the colonies, and, no doubt, when 
they arrive there theoretically their rights 
are secured to them, and if the persons 
to whom they are articled do not fulfil 
their obligations they have the power of 
appeal to the magistrates. But it should 
be recollected that the appeal is to the ma- 
gistrates of the Province where the planta- 
tions are situated ; and, in one instance, 
where a number of the workpeople, including 
several women, made a complaint to a ma- 
gistrate at Durban, in Natal, because they 
ought to have complained to a magistrate 
in the district where the planter lived, they 
were not admitted, and afterwards the 
overseer came into the town, tied them to 
carts, and flogged them back again to their 
own district. Although they are surrounded 
with rights, yet, owing to their ignorance 
and their inability to understand their rights 
and privileges, they are of little or no value. 
It may be said that these are exaggerated 
statements ; but there is one point which 
admits of no such accusation, and that is 
the treatment which these poor people ex- 
perience on shipboard, and the conduct of 
the officers in India, in shipping them in 
vessels which tiey charter for the purpose 
of conveying them on these “ voyages of 
death,’’ as they are called in India. The 
official Report for 1864-5 contains the fol- 
lowing figures :— 
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Landed, 
420 


Ist Ship.. ee 
Qnd ,, .. o 490 

Srd 4, .- .- «- 5865 
4th 5, «- «we oe 481 
Sth os oc «- 4654 
Cth 4, «. 898 


ee 491 . 195 


3,306 


2,346 


This statement shows that nearly one-third 
died on the passage, and great numbers 
died soon after their arrival from weakness 
and sickness. Surely such a state of things 
is deserving of the attention and considera- 
tion of. the House and the Government. 
Now let us inquire into the causes of this 
state of things. The object of the officers 
is to secure a ship as cheaply as possible, 
and the consequence of the system was the 
fearful loss which occurred only eighteen 
months ago. All these things, notwith- 
standing their importance, attract little or 
no attention. Yet we are responsible for 
them if we approve them. But I will give 
you one more instance. The Eaglespeed, 
with a number of coolie emigrants on 
board, was wrecked the day sfter she set 
out, she not being a seaworthy vessel, and 
the loss of life was 262 souls. It is a re- 
markable fact, however, that none of the 
Europeans were missing. The Report upon 
that case points out some of the evils with 
which we should grapple. It appeared 
that both the emigration agent and the 
protector repudiated any responsibility in 
the matter. They both said they had 
nothing to do with the crew of the vessel 
and could not be held responsible. The 
wonder is, under such circumstances, that 
the loss of life in eases of this kind is not 
much greater. There were no life-buoys 
in the ship, although five had been pro- 
vided, and the number of emigrants em- 
barked was 425. The Report finds, with 
regard to the protector, that he was quite 
in error as to the scope of his duties, and 
then we come to another part of the Re- 
port, which is one of the most striking 
things I have ever read. Here you have 
a ship sinking the day after she sails, and 
262 lives are lost; and on an investigation 
being made into the circumstances of the 
wreck, it is found that the chief officer of 
the ship was sick at the time, and did 
little or nothing ; that the doctor was suf- 
fering from an attack of pleurisy, and 
therefore did nothing ; that the second 
officer was sober, but suffering from the 
effects of liquor ; that the boatswain had 
jammed his finger, and was in a great 
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measure off duty; that the captain saved 
his own life, but did nothing else; and 
that the crew, with two exceptions, be- 
haved disgracefully. It was shown that 
all the lives might have been saved with 
proper care; but as it was, the captain and 
erew left the ship, and 320 souls were left 
there to perish. The conclusion arrived 
at in the Report was that the emigration 
agent and protector failed in their duty; 
that the captain and doctor erred deplor- 
ably; that the second officer and boatswain 
behaved disgracefully; and that the crew 
also behaved badly, the only persons on 
board who behaved well, being two seamen 
named William Maynard and William Wil- 
son. 
lated case, and does not prove that other 
vessels are not properly manned and com- 
manded; but we do not know that, for it 
is seldom we get so full a Report bearing 
upon the treatment the coolies receive. In 
1859 an interesting article on the subject 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It reviewed a work by M. Du Hailly, who 
said— 

“To him (the planter) the coolie merely took 
the negro’s place, and emigration was no more 
than a return tothe old system; it was—if one 
may venture to say so—the slave trade of the 
19th century.” 

The same author said— 

“Tt is curious that emancipation has brought 
back recruiting for labourers for our colonies 
nearly to the state of things prevailing before 
slavery existed as an institution. What virtually 
is the emigrant but a modification of those white 
bondsmen of the 17th century who paid for their 
passage by a three years’ surrender of their liberty, 
and whose sufferings brought to mind the most 
frightful features of the slave trade ?” 

A gentleman who has published a work in 
favour of the system of emigration (Mr. 
Beaton) writes— 

“The Government, yielding to the popular 
clamour and the threats of the press, ordered 
the 656 coolies to be disembarked on Flat and 
Gabriel Islands, two miserable rocks, a few miles 
from Port Louis, where no sufficient provision 
had been made for affording them shelter and 
food. The condition of these miserable wretches 
was truly deplorable. The quarantine laws, 
strictly enforced, forbade them to land—the open 
sea and the bare rocks offered them only a grave. 
In the course of a short time the bones of 200 
coolies were bleaching on those barren rocks, the 
victims of creole cowardice and Government mis- 
management. This painful mortality created little 
sensation among the creoles. Cholera had broken 
out in Port Louis, and they had no sympathy for 
any suffering save their own.” 

That cannot be an exaggerated account, 
coming as it does from a gentleman in fa- 
vour of the system under which such things 
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are done. Is it possible, then, for us to 
shut our eyes to the abuses which have 
occurred in the mode of carrying out this 
system of free labour? It is an absurdity 
| that we are keeping up a fleet at an ex- 
{pense of £1,000,000 a year to suppress 
| slavery, and that yet we are permitting it 
in another form, and misleading the poor 
| people who are called free labourers. But 
what shall we say to the conduct of Earl 
| Russell’s Government in entering into a 
treaty with the French to allow them to 
|take our labourers to the island of Ré- 
union at the rate of 10,000 a year? There 
is no doubt that in 1858 the French were 
engaged in the African slave trade at Zan- 
zibar, and that they introduced slavery 
under a false pretence. The French ship 
the Charles et Georges was taken, and 
that led to a diplomatic difficulty. They 
induced labourers, under false pretences, 
to embark, and then treated them as slaves. 
We protested. Lord Malmesbury protested 
in a despatch to Lord Cowley, which would 
apply equally to our conduct now, saying— 
“ Your Excellency is aware that Her Majesty’s 
Government have not altered their opinion as to 
the analogous nature of the scheme of the French 
nation for exporting negroes with that of the 
avowed slave trade.” 
At that time the Isle of Réunion re- 
quired 10,000 a year of these so-called 
free labourers to keep up the supply. Sub- 
sequently, in 1860, Lord Russell entered 
into this Convention with the Emperor of 
the French, to allow the exportation of 
these coolies from India to the Island of 
Réunion, where we could have no control 
over them. That treaty, I believe, should 
have expired last year. I asked the late 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
Layard) last year on this point, but he 
wished me not to bring the question for- 
ward, as he thought France would not ask 
to have the treaty extended. I believe, 
however, that the treaty was extended for 
another year after all, and whether it ex- 
pires this year or not I cannot say; but I 
hope that if it does expire, or has expired, 
it will never be renewed. There is re- 
sponsibility enough, and evil enough, for 
us in what we are doing in our own colo- 
nies, without giving other countries power 
over these unfortunate men. I am asked, 
‘*Do you propose to ruin these colonies 
by allowing no further exportation? ” No! 
I think it would not be difficult to improve 
our present system, and to repress some of 
these evils. Some of the recommendations 
I am about to name to the House have 
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been suggested to me by gentlemen who 
are perfect masters of the subject—who 
have themselves lived abroad, and given 
me accounts of more scenes of sadness and 
sorrow than I choose to trouble the House 
with. As remedies for the evils now exist- 
ing the following suggestions had been 
made by exceedingly competent autho- 
rity:— 

“1. That no further extension of the present 
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system be permitted. 2. That the trade in sea- | 


going coolies be more nearly assimilated with 
that which has been found necessary in Assam 
and Cachar; and that the severe laws governing 
the latter, as recently passed by the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, be followed so far as practicable. | 
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coolies, 80 that they may know where they 
are going, and what conditions they are 
subjected to. The House will see, doubt- 
less, that great hardship is done under the 
present system, and that British legisla- 
tion should interfere on behalf of those 
‘who eannot defend themselves. I will 
| now leave the matter in the hands of my 
| noble Friend (Viscount Cranbourne), and [ 








am sure the House will think that this is a 
ease of so much hardship and grievance 
i that I am justified in bringing it forward, 
| Mr. ADDERLEY: Sir, the hon, Mem- 
|ber for Honiton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) 
‘has attempted to make out a case against 


3. That after a given period only those colonies ' the system of coolie emigration from the 
should be allowed to recruit Indian labourers - East Indies such as would induce this House 
can show an absence of such population as could . 

develop its soil. 4. That ne forthe treaties be to put a =“ te “ altogether. [Mr. BalLur 
entered into giving toany foreign Power the right | COCHRANE : No!) The hon. Gentleman says 
to recruit in British India. 5. That it should be | ‘* No ;’” but he does not seem to be aware of 
impressed upon colonial Governments that China | what the result of his proposals would be. 


affords a large market for available labour, if pro- 
perly enlisted in that country. 6. That the laws 
of recruiting in India should be made more com- 
prehensive, and that greater checks should’ be put 
upon the exportation of persons not thoroughly 
comprehending the nature of the servitude they 
are undertaking.” 


| The proposal he makes is tantamount to 
| the abolition of the whole system. I quite 
agree with the hon. Gentleman. that, if his 
_view of the case is true, no amount of ad- 
| vantage in the system of coolie emigration 
would justify such a state of things as that 


It has been said that we do not take such | which he believes to exist ; but I do 
an interest in the Chinese coolies; but it, not think he has at all made out his 
should be borne in mind that the Chinese | case, and from all the information I can 
are a very different race to the Bengalees. acquire he is entirely mistaken on the sub- 
You cannot treat the Chinese as the Ben- | ject. He began by saying that coolie 
galees are treated. The Chinese combine , emigration is only a modified slave trade ; 
together, and insist upon having their | but that is a phrase which may be met 
rights; and there is a great contempt of | by a counter assertion—that it is no such 
life in China, which leads the men to enter} thing. The only facts that he has stated 
of their own free will and risk the chances. |in his speech to base this assertion on 
They value their life at so low a rate in| are cases of very considerable mortality on 
China, that I have heard a man sentenced | the voyage between the East Indies and 


to execution may get a substitute to un- 
dergo his fate for him for some twenty or 
thirty dollars. Then the laws of recruit- 
ing in India should be made more com- 
prehensive, and a check should be placed 
upon the exportation of coolie labour. 
Those who take charge of the coolies 
should be bound to give security for their 
own conduct, and every man taken should 
be supplied with a ticket upon which is 
written, in his own language, a statement 
of the objects of his enlistment, and the 
name of the place he is to be taken to. 
Heavy penalties should attach to any man 
moving a coolie ten miles from his home 
without having a certificate. These are 
very simple suggestions, but they are very 
important. The result, if adopted, will be 
to secure a better class of men than the 
miserable crimps now employed in India, 
and to give the fullest information to the 
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}the West Indies, and of shipwreck. 
|He states that the mortality on the voy- 
‘age is 30 per cent, leaving the House 
| to suppose that that is a fair sample 
‘of the mortality on all voyages, and that, 
therefore, they should be put an end to. It 
would be just as legitimate an argument 
to say that the cholera raging at the East 
End of London, the mortality in that dis- 
trict was ground enough for pulling down 
the East of London. In the case he has 
cited, occurring in 1864-5, the mortality 
amounted to 28 per cent, but that arose 
from typhus fever, arising from the starva- 
tion they came from, breaking out amongst 
a batch of emigrants. [Mr. Baur Cocx- 
RANE: But there were eight ships.] The 
hon. Gentleman will excuse me ; but if he 
will turn to the page from which he quoted, 
he will see that the typhus fever raged in 
all those ships. He asks us, then, to do 
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away with coolie emigration from the East 
Indies, because the typhus fever broke out 
on board eight ships in 1864. In the 
ease of the Eaglespeed which he quoted, 
there was no doubt a great loss of life ; 
but the case was investigated by the Courts 
of Law and also by a Committee of this 
House, and condign punishment was in- 
flicted on those who were guilty. But is 
that to be cited as an illustration of the 
average state of things on board all emi- 
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embarkation. At each of the ports where 
this emigration is carried on—Caleutta, 
Madras and Bombay, Madras being the 
principal—there is a protector of emi- 
grants, who has most elaborate functions, 
and is subject to heavy penalties for their 
non-performance. He has to see that the 
recruiter accompanies the coolies to the 
port, and provides them with necessaries 
on the road until the time of embarkation. 
There are stringent provisions also against 





grant ships which carry coolies? It{their embarkation if in ill health, and 
would be too monstrous a state of things | against embarkation at all without a license. 
to be allowed to continue if it were true,| The ship is also surveyed before sailing, 
but the real state of things is utterly un-|and the master has to give a bond of 
like that. In point of fact, there is no, £1,000 for the proper observance of the 
class of British subjects who are so care- | conditions prescribed. I have made care- 
fully protected as these East Indians, who | ful inquiries at the Emigration Office, and 
are elaborately guarded and protected from | had all the reports diligently searched, and 





harm in every way from the outset of their 
engagement through the voyage, and where 
they went. The primd facie justice of the 
system there can be little doubt of. The 
hon. Gentleman himself allows that there 
is a great demand for labour in one part of 
the world, and a great want of employment 
in another, and it is desirable, for the 
interests of the world, that the excess in 
one part should be utilized to supply the 
deficiency in the other. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that that should be left toa 
natural process, But no gatural process 
will cause the poor ryots, who are starv- 
ing on 2d. a day in the East Indies, to 
tumble into the West Indies, where labour 
is as necessary to the planter as food is to 
themselves, Steps must accordingly be 
taken to convey the surplus labour from 
the East to the locked-up capital of the 
West. The Act by which this is done 
was passed in India in 1864 to consoli- 
date and amend seventeen previous Acts 
passed there since 1839. As it now stauds 
the Act effectually protects the coolies 
against fraud on the part of those who re- 
cruit them. The description which has 
been given by the hon. se nr of the 
mode of recruiting does not in the slightest 
degree resemble the real fact. The re- 
cruiters who bring the coolies to the ports 
are licensed and are bound to wear badges. 
Their licenses must be countersigned by 
& magistrate, and when a coolie agrees 
to emigrate it is their duty to take 
him before a magistrate, and it is the 
magistrate’s duty to explain the matter to 
the coolie, and to see that he understands 
what he is about, and whether he wishes to 
go, and until that is certified by the magis- 


there was not found a single instance of 
neglect, or evasion of the regulations, in 
the records of the office. And now as to 
the French Convention. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man has most justly stated that that Con- 
vention was first entered into in the interest 
of the negroes. No doubt, it was an in- 
ducement to the English Government to 
supply the French with labourers, on condi- 
tion that they would cease to take slaves 
from the coast of Africa, That Convention 
was made for three years, beginning in 
1860, and was continued indefinitely, sub- 
ject to termination, upon notice on either 
side, of three months ; but no such notice 
has been given. When the hon. Gentle- 
man talked of 10,000 coolies having emi- 
grated from the East Indies to Bourbon, 
[Mr. Battie Cocnrane: I was not cer- 
tain of the number] he adopted a very 
large figure ; but instead of 10,000, I be- 
lieve the number who now emigrate is not 
ten. In fact, the emigration has almost 
entirely ceased. The French did not like 
the coolies ; the scheme was a failure, 
and, as I have just said, there is no coolie 
emigration to Bourbon now going on. I 
have alluded to the protection granted to 
these coolies in the East Indies at the time 
of their emigration, and I wish now to 
show the kind of protection which they 
receive on their arrival at the West Indies. 
The emigration takes place almost en- 
tirely from Madras, and the coolies go 
chiefly to Trinidad, Mauritius, and British 
Guiana. In all the colonies where these 
emigrants are received laws are passed ex- 
pressly for their protection—laws which 
have been carefully drawn up and based 
upon instructions from the Colonial Se- 
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minutely the interests of the coolies. 
There are, moreover, agents and sub- 
agents, who periodically visit the coolies 
in the colonies, and report to the Go- 
vernor upon their condition. It is the 
duty of these agents to see that the regu- 
lations are carried out ; that proper provi- 
sions and medical attendance are provided ; 
that the members of families are not sepa- 
rated from each other; that the hours of 
labour are limited ; that their back passage 
is secured ; and that the indentures are 
cancelled in cases where the emigrants 
have been subjected to cruelty or injustice. 
I can scarcely conceive of better arrange- 
ments being made than those at present 
enforced. It is perfectly true that there 
have been some disasters lately in the shape 
of shipwrecks, The Report which the hon. 
Gentleman quoted from stated that five ves- 
sels were lost from 1864 to 1866 inclusive. 
It must be remembered, however, that one 
of these was wrecked in a tremendous storm 
on the Hooghly, which destroyed all the 
shipping in the neighbourhood. Does the 
hon. Member ask us to put an end to coolie 
emigration because a tempest swept away 
the Ally? The case of the Haglespeed I 
have alluded to. Another vessel put into 
shore ov account of sickness on board, she 
dragged her anchor, and twenty-six emi- 
grants perished. In another case, there 
was also a loss of life, and in the disaster 
of the Countess of Ripon, all lives were 
saved. Taking all together, however, I do 
not think that these shipping losses have 
lately been greater than they were in former 
years. There has certainly, however, been 
a very great mortality, particularly at the 
period to which the hon. Gentleman has 
referred to. But taking everything into ac- 
count, its average has been nearer 5 per 
cent than 28 per cent of the number 
shipped ; and last year, although famine 
was raging in Bengal, and at such a time 
many emigrants would embark who would 
be unable to stand the voyage, the average 
was only 2 per cent, the smallest that had 
yet been known. This certainly is most 
creditable as regards the efficient working 
of our agency. The House must bear in 
mind that, during a period of distress, such 
as the famine to which I have alluded, the 
utmost precautions will not prevent some 
emigrants being taken on board, who, 
though seemingly in good health, may, 
during the voyage, succumb to disease, on 
account of their bodies being weakened by 
privation, It is therefore matter for con- 
gratulation, and shows how ably our agents 
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discharged their duty, that the mortality wag 
not greater last year when such distress 
prevailed. I may state here that the agents 
at Caleutta have recently allotted to the 
coolies a larger amount of space on board 
these emigrant ships than was formerly 
given, in consequence of the mortality 
which prevailed during some of the voy- 
ages. The Act stipulates that only ten 
superficial feet of space shall be given to 
each person, but this has been increased 
to twelve superficial feet. I wish now to 
call the attention of the House generally 
to the beneficial effects of this system of 
emigration. It has been of the greatest 
possible benefit, both to the coolies them- 
selves and to the planters of the colonies 
to which they are consigned. Those who 
have ever been the opponents of the system 
are the East Indian Government and the 
abolitionists, who blindly seek to promote 
the interests of the negro by the adoption 
of measures which are most detrimental 
to them. The opposition of the Govern- 
ment of the East Indies is easily ex- 
plained. They wish to keep these coolies 
at home and get the benefit of their 
labour on the lowest terms. But, let 


me ask, is it fair to keep these men in 
India, earning wages at the rate of 2d. 


a day, when they can earn Ils. per 
day in the colonies to which they are 
sent ? The coolies were much more slaves 
at home than where they went. It seemed 
that Pharaoh wanted to keep his slaves at 
home, and refused to let them go into the 
wilderness, where, in this case, they would 
get better fare. In the East Indies they 
wanted to keep down the mass of the la- 
bourers to the starving point. The very 
fever which destroyed them on the voy- 
age should be set to the account of the 
condition they were taken from. When 
the ecoolies emigrate their condition be- 
comes, not only physically, but morally 
improved. From being miserable and 
dependent creatures they become men, 
act the part of men, save money to a very 
considerable extent, and frequently return 
again, after taking their back passages, to 
their native land. I should like, while on 
this point, to quote some figures showing 
the savings which some of these emigrants 
have made. In 1859 there were 349 coolies 
who returned to the East Indies with sav- 
ings to the amount of £7,496, or at the 
rate of £21 per head. In 1861 there were 
270 ecoolies who returned with £3,076, 
being at the rate of £11 11s. per head. 
In another year the savings amounted on 
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the average to £25, and in a second to 
£28 per head; while sums as great as 
£12,000 a year have gone back to India in 
the pockets of these coolies. Another fact, 
which is perhaps more striking, is the 
number of these coolies who having re- 
turned to the East Indies with money, 
have gone back again to the colonies 
where the hon. Member thinks they are so 
hardly treated. In 1866, 20,362 coolies 
went from the East Indies to the Mauri- 
tius; and of these 717, after returning to 
the East Indies, went back to the Mauritius 
because they liked it better. At the pre- 
sent moment there are 246,000 coolies in 
the Mauritius, the greater part of whom 
work regularly upon the estates. It is 
much the same with regard to the West 
Indies. There are almost as many cases 
of re-emigration to Trinidad and Demerara. 
The savings of the emigrants there are 
also very large, and only 13 per cent of 
those who go to these islands think it 
worth their while to return to their native 
country. The hon. Member has quoted 
one Report, allow me to quote another. It 
is the Report of Mr. Underhill, of whom we 
know something in connection with .the 
recent proceedings in Jamaica. That gen- 
tleman, in the year 1860, went out to the 
West Indies as a Baptist missionary, and 
reported most elaborately upon the pros- 
perity of the coolies there. The opinion 
of this gentleman is all the more valuable 
that his inclinations were all the other 
way, and that he wished to make out that 
the coolies interfered with the prosperity 
of the negroes. He winds up his Report 
by saying that prosperous as the coolies 
are they were not more useful to them- 
selves than to the negroes, whose condi- 
tion has been improved by the importation 
of the coolies among them. I need not 
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crews had been destroyed by typhus fever, 
and because the Laglespeed had been 
lost, owing to great carelessness, would be 
very unwise. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, first, that there should be no fur- 
ther extension of the system—what that 
obstruction and extension meant he did 
not know; second, that it should be 
assimilated to that of Assam, which, 
he himself admitted, he did not under- 
stand ; and thirdly, that the Indian Govern- 
ment should be allowed to impose checks 
on the emigration, The result of that, 
considering their anxiety to retain this sur- 
plus labour, would be to put a stop to 
coolie emigration altogether. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would not adopt the 
views of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he wished to 
bear his general testimony to the cor- 
rectness of the views which had been 
expressed by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Adderley). He believed the system to be 
beneficial alike to the coolies, who in the 
colonies earned wages which they could not 
earn in their own country, to the West 
Indies and Mauritius, and to the negroes 
themselves. From its very inception to its 
close, the system was surrounded by every 
possible safeguard. The Indian Govern- 
ment required that persons enlisting coolies 
should be licensed ; that the coolies should 
be recruited in the presence of a magis- 
trate ; that a full explanation should be 
given them ; and that, up to the last mo- 
ment, before going on board, they should 
have the power of withdrawing, so that 
none might be taken without their full 
consent. The ships were carefully sur- 
veyed, the greatest precautions being 
taken to insure sufficient accommodation, 
medical aid, and every reasonable comfort ; 
while, on arriving at the colony, under a 


point out to the House that if this system | system superintended by local inspectors, 
of coolie emigration has been useful to both | the observance of the conditions of the en- 
coolies and negroes it has also been most | gagement was enforced. The coolies, more- 
useful to the planters. Nothing required | over, had the right of returning to their 
steady labour so much as sugar cultivation, country, which they frequently did with 
and since their emancipation, the negroes | sums of money, which, to them, were con- 
in our West Indian colonies could not be | siderable. This system was superintended by | 
trusted to anything like the same extent | some of the ablest public servants which this 
that they were before for such labour. | country possessed—namely, the Emigration 
The slightest delay in getting in the crop | Commissioners. Of course, abuses must 
was fatal ; but the planters in many colo- | sometimes occur in this, as in every other 
nies had to trust to the negroes, who were | system, and the hon. Gentleman had re- 


constantly inclined to refuse to work, and he 
might say that their property had been saved 
only by the introduction of coolie labour. 
To abolish the system, therefore, merely 
heeause in a particular case two or three 


ferred to the ease of the Haglespeed, in 
which, undoubtedly, great fault existed. A 
full inquiry, however, was made, and the 
delinquents received punishment. His hon. 
Friend would do a service to lumanity, 
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and to the Commissioners, by bringing! was not less important. It was the wish 
forward any abuses which came to his | of the master as well as the workman that 
knowledge ; but the occasional occurrence Government should take it in hand, and 
of abuses was no reason for destroying or | with such a general concurrence of opinion 
discrediting a system which had been pro- | upon the subject the Government ought not 
ductive of most beneficial results. to hesitate to speedily act in the matter, 
He was also supported in this view by 
" the opinion of the Committee, who thought 
RA? OF Rs Sew Seana the pa should be dealt with + a 
Quaneess. Bill introduced by the Home Secretary, 
Lorp ELCHO said, he had given| He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
notice that he would ask the Secretary of |Gentleman would be induced to take up 
State for the Home Department, What | the matter in the present Parliament, and 
are the intentions of Government with | introduce a Bill to regulate the law with 
reference to the Law of Master and Ser-| regard to it. 
vant ; but instead of putting a direct ques-| Mr. E. POTTER said, he thought the 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman, he would | question was so much mixed up with that of 
venture to make a request. He wished to/ trades unions, that it would be better to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman publicly, as | await the result of that inquiry than to insti- 
he had already done privately, to under- | tute hasty legislation. The delay of a year 
take to bring in a Bill to legislate on this | or two could do no harm, for the evidence 
question. He had a faint hope that such | taken by the Committee disclosed very few 
an expression of opinion would be made | cases of harshness or oppression, and he 
by hon. Members that the right hon. | believed that the law was not often en- 
Gentleman would be encouraged to legis- | forced except in cases which came under 
late upon it. This question of the law of | the Combination Act. The Committee did 
master and servant was one which required | not discover a single instance of the law 
to be dealt with by Parliament early in the | having operated unfairly in the district 
present Session. The law, as it at present | where textile manufactures were carried 
stood, was this—that a servant, if he broke | on, which branch of industry employed 
a civil contract, was liable to a criminal | the largest number of hands in the king- 
prosecution, and might be imprisoned with | dom; and his own experience, both as an 
hard labour. Such a state of law as this|employer and a magistrate, was to the 
was harsh, unjust, and un-called for—and | same effect. If, however, a Bill were in- 
required remedy at the hands of Parlia- | troduced, it ought to be under the charge 
ment. The position in which the question | of the Home Secretary. 
stood was this:—Last Session a Commit-| Mr. CANDLISH said, the hon. Mem- 
tee sat to inquire into the law regulating | ber who had just sat down had stated that 
contracts between master and servant, and | questions between masters and servants 
the Committee unanimously came to the| coming for adjudication before a magis- 
decision that the present state of the Jaw | trate arose frequently out of trades unions 
was objectionable, and they passed cer-/ under the Combination Act. He (Mr. 
tain Resolutions recommending some/Candlish) had had great experience both 
changes in the law. A Committee, re-|as a magistrate and an employer of |a- 
presenting the united trades of the United | bour, and he could not remember a single 
Kingdom, had expressed their approval in | instance of the kind. His experience went 
general terms of the Resolutions arrived at| to show that the prosecutions under the 
by the Committee. It being admitted that | present law were cases simply of breach 
a change was necessary, the question arose | of contract, and had nothing to do with 
by whom was that change to be made.|the Combination Act. They occurred es- 
He felt very strongly that the question | pecially in seaports, sailors being pro- 
was one of such importance that it ought ceeded against for refusing to go to sea. 
not to be dealt with by a private Mem-|A_ general feeling prevailed that the law 
ber of this House. It ought to be taken | which imposed only a penalty on the em- 
up and dealt with upon the responsibility of | ployer for the breach of a civil contract 
the Government. The Secretary of State! while it sent the workman to prison was 
had gained just credit to himself for the unequal, and ought to be amended. He 
way in which he had dealt with the trades hoped the Home Secretary would intro- 
unions; but he (Lord Elcho) thought this duce a Bill on the subject at an early day. 
question of the law of master and servant He was quite sure that such a Bill would 
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receive the cordial support of both sides 
of the House, and of masters as well as 


men. 

Mr. POWELL said, he coneurred in 
the request that this subject should be 
taken in hand by the Government, without 
any loss of time, and that the summary 
and humiliating process of arrest should be 
put an end to by statute. Ile believed 
that the cases were rare in which a work- 
man, who was supposed to have been 


guilty of some breach of duty, was ma- | 


nacled and brought before the magistrate 
asa felon; but he thought that there was 
a wide-spread opinion among the masters, 
and an almost universal opinion among the 
workmen, that the law was one which 
tended to dishonour and degrade the work- 
man, and which, in a case of a breach of 
contract, placed him in a state of inferi- 
ority, mischievous to him and injurious to 
the master. There was one proposal of 
the Seleet Committee which ought not to 
be overlooked—namely, that in cases of 
aggravated breaches of contract, which 


might have caused injury to persons or | 


property, the magistrates should have 
power to award punishment by imprison- 
ment, instead of by fine. He alluded to 
such a case as that of an engineer who, 


carelessly or wilfully, left his engine, which | rated that feeling. 
was attached to a colliery, whereby a man | attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 


ascending or descending the shaft might 
have lost his life, but some one providen- 
tially discovered his absence, and averted 
the calamity. The arrest of wages in 
Scotland for the payment of fines ought to 
be abolished. He hoped the House would 
very shortly deal with that question, and 
sweep the arrest away, as a relic of a past 
age, and unworthy the time in which they 
lived, 

Mr. WALPOLE: This is, Sir, one of 
the most important questions that can en- 
gage our attention. The Committee of 
last year arrived at certain conclusions by 
way of Resolutions, which I thought my 
noble Friend (Lord Eleho) would have em- 
bodied in a Bill and submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House. That Committee, 
my noble Friend reported, were unanimous 
in the Resolutions they adopted. But this 
very night has shown that very great pre- 
cautions are necessary in adopting these 
Resolutions, because one Member of the 
Committee has expressed doubts as to 
these Resolutions, and has given his reason 
for so doing. My noble Friend has re- 
commended to Her Majesty’s Government 
the propriety of bringing in a Bill on this 
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subject. I will not put him off by the 
observation which I might make, that, 
owing to the great pressure of the Govern- 
ment business, I do not see the probability 
of bringing in such a measure at an early 
opportunity. I admit that this subject 
ought to be taken into consideration at an 
early period, and I think that both the 
House and the Government equally desire 
to entertain it. At the same time, the 
subject is one which it is not easy to grap- 
ple with. I am engaged in communica- 
tions with the Attorney General on this 
matter, and, without any positive pledge 
as to the time when we can introduce a 


| Bill, I will give my best attention to the 


subject, and will if possible bring in a 
measure. 


REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM STIRLING - MAX- 
WELL said, that a few days ago he had 
warned the Government that when it was 
known in Scotland that no addition would 
be made to the representation great dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment would be 
felt in that country. He had reason to 
believe that he had by no means exagge- 
He begged to eall the 


_quer to a Return laid on the table last 


year. That Return showed the propor- 
tional number of Members which ought to 
be given to each of the three kingdoms. 
First, proportionally, as to population ; 
secondly, proportionally, as to contributions 
to the revenue; and thirdly, the mean 
between the two, According to population 
the Return would give to Scotland sixty- 
nine Members. According to taxation it 
would give eighty-six Members. And the 
mean between the two was seventy-eight. 
The present number of representatives 
was fifty-three. He did not expect that 
a claim of that kind would be paid in full; 
but in the Bill of last year the claim was 
acknowledged, and it was proposed to add 
seven Members to Scotland. In 1859, 
although no specific increase was pro- 
mised, he remembered that the Lord Ad- 
vocate, at the close of the debate on the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, pointed 
out, in reply to a question, that there 
were still seats not allotted to other parts | 
of the Empire, and that hon. Gentlemen 
were not to suppose that no increase was 
to be made to Scotland. It was generally 
understood at the time that they were to 
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have three new Members. He wished the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer merely to 
apply the same rules to Scotland which he 
had laid down for England. His right hon. 
Friend had enlarged with great force and 
clearness on the necessity for enlarging the 
county representation in England. Yet the 
greatest and wealthiest county in Scotland 
sent no more representatives to that House 
than half the number sent by the county of 
Rutland. His right hon. Friend proposed 
to add to the representation of Stafford- 
shire a new Member, who was to represent 
what he called the ‘* Black Country.” He 
begged to remind his right hon. Friend 
that in one of the largest counties in Scot- 
land—Lanark—they had also a “ Black 
Country,’” which was growing daily in 
wealth, importance, and population. Yet 
that county was only represented by a 
single Member, unless they added to its 
representation one-third of the Member 
for the Falkirk district of boroughs. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had now in- 
troduced the sixth of the Reform Bills 
which had been introduced during the last 
fifteen or sixteen years. The right hon. 


Gentleman was taking a step, in the name 
of the Conservative party, in the direction 
of Reform greater and more solemn than 


he had taken before. A large majority of 
the Members from Scotland had always 
declared themselves in favour of Reform, 
and if the question had been left to them 
it would have been settled long ago. Now, 
it appeared to him that the Conservative 
Members who assisted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in taking this question out of the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site were bound to see that the interests of 
Scotland were as much considered and as 
carefully weighed by their leader and his 
Cabinet as they would have been by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. They 
were making a concession to the opinions 
of their hon. Friends opposite, and if that 
concession were to do any good, it must 
be fairly and handsomely made. Would 
it be fair, or handsome, or wise, that a 
suspicion should be allowed to arise in 
Scotland that that country was not treated 
upon that side of the House as it would 
have been treated on the other; and that, 
in fact, it was to be deprived of its fair 
share of the new representation because 
the timepiece which regulated the opinion 
of the Treasury Bench went a little slower 
than that which regulated political opinions 
on the Opposition ? As regards the second 
part of the question, respecting the source 
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from which the increase might be derived, 
there were several seats which might be 
now said to be vacant. That part of 
the speech the other night, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman announced the 
proposed disfranchisement of the four seats 
which had recently been reported for bri- 
bery, was received with especial favour. 
If these boroughs were to be deprived of 
the right of sending Members to the House 
of Commons, would it not be wise to con- 
sider the claims of that portion of the 
kingdom which contained no boroughs that 
could be disfranchised for a similar cause ? 
If these seats were to be taken away for 
the purpose not only of punishing the pee- 
cant boroughs, but also in order to give a 
solemn warning to the boroughs which had 
not yet been found out—though their bad 
eleotoral habits were, to say the least, 
strongly suspected—if such were the case, 
would it not add force and meaning to that 
warning if some of the seats were transfer- 
red to a country which, whatever might be 
its shortcomings, had during the last thirty 
years conducted its elections with almost 
unsullied purity? He asked this question 
with great reluctance, not with any desire 
to embarrass the Government, but because 
the subject excited the greatest possible 
interest in Scotland. So far from wishing 
to place any additional obstacle in the way 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he desired 
to bring the subject under his notice in 
order that he might take timely means 
to remove a difficulty which might other- 
wise prove serious. He begged to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in his proposed scheme of Reform, it 
was proposed to give any additional repre- 
sentatives to Scotland; and, if so, from 
what source the increase was to be derived ? 

Sm JOHN OGILVY said, he hoped 
that the Government, before producing 
their Bill, would re-consider their proposals 
as they affected Scotland. The hon. 
Baronet who had brought this question 
forward had not exaggerated the dissatis- 
faction which existed in Scotland on this 
subject. He should not be doing his duty 
if he did not state that many places in 
Scotland, including the borough he repre- 
sented, were, from their increase in popu- 
lation and wealth, fairly entitled to addi- 
tional representation. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the feeling in Scotland upon this subject 
was very strong indeed, and he found him- 
self in a position of some difficulty ; for, 
though he desired to lend his support to 
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Her Majesty’s Government in bringing to 
a settlement the most difficult question 
which they had taken in band, he was 
considerably embarrassed in consequence 
of the marked silence maintained by the 
Government in reference to a subject 
which excited very great interest, not only 
in his own county, but throughout the 
whole of Scotland. That was not exactly 
the time to enter upon the question; but 
he might state that he represented one of 
the largest counties in Scotland (Lanark), 
in which there were five towns of many 
inhabitants wholly unrepresented. There 
was not a case in the United Kingdom 
with stronger claims to be considered, al- 
though its claim was not peculiar, for Ayr- 
shire, Perth, Aberdeen, and a number of 
Scotch burghs were imperfectly repre- 
sented, and had also strong claims on the 
Government. He submitted the claims of 
Scotland in the interest, not only of the 
country itself, but in the interest of the 
Government and of Parliament. He de- 
sired to ask English Members whether it 
was fair that the position of Scotland, 
which was now in the enjoyment of so 
much wealth and prosperity, and which 
contributed so largely to the national re- 
sources, should remain, with regard to re- 
presentation, even below the position occu- 
pied by it on its union with England. At 
that time, when only forty-five Members 
were given to Scotland, the proportion was 
one in twelve, and it was less than that at 
the present day. The union between the 
two countries was a close and hearty one, 
and English Members should not object 
to the claim now made for additional Mem- 
bers for Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he begged to join 
with those hon. Members who had pre- 
ceded him in raising his voice in support 
of the claims of Scotland to be fairly con- 
sidered in this matter. He wished to en- 
large the question, and to suggest an ex- 
tension of it to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
discussion which had taken place had 
turned chiefly on the question of giving 
more Members to counties ; but that point 
could be much better considered when the 
diseussion on the Reform Bill took place, 
and he did not intend, therefore, to offer 
any observations upon that matter now, 
But his hon. Friend the Member for Brigh- 
ton had made an inquiry of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that evening respecting 
the sum of £3,600, paid out of the public 
Treasury for the procuring of statistics upon 
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which to found a Reform Bill in 1859. 
The right hon. Gentleman very properly 
justified that expenditure on the ground 
that the information then obtained was of 
a most valuable nature, and that some of 
the first statisticians of the day, and some 
of the most scientific men, were employed 
to procure that information. He (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had an opportunity of reading 
these private papers, which had never been 
published, at one of which was specially 
directed to the claims of Scotland. It was, 
as appears from the heading, prepared at 
the request of the noble Lord, now First 
Commissioner of Works; and it placed 
those claims on such fair grounds that 
he should be prepared at once to accept 
those grounds, and ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he was prepared to give 
effect to the opinions expressed by the 
scientific gentlemen and the eminent sta- 
tisticians whom he employed for the pur- 
pose? The summing up of the argument, 
in which the claims of Scotland were 
rested, was as follows :— 

**In order, therefore, to ascertain whether the 
Scotch Members for counties and boroughs ought 
in fairness to be increased or diminished, he ought 
first to ascertain to what number of Members 
Scotland is entitled by virtue of her population, 
and then to what deduction from that number 
she.ought to be subjected in consequence of the 
smaller amount of her real property.” 

That principle he held to be undeniable. 
The result arrived at by the writer of that 
able paper was, that Scotch counties have 
too many Members, as compared with Eng- 
land and Ireland; and that Scotch bo- 
roughs should have twenty-eight additional 
Members according to population, and 
twelve according to population and wealth 
combined. The Union had been referred 
to. It would be seen from a Return which 
he had the honour of moving for last Ses- 
sion, and which was laid on the table, but 
had not yet been printed, that while the 
revenue derived from England had in- 
creased tenfold since the union, the re- 
vene derived from Scotland had increased 
sixtyfold within the same period. But it 
had been stated that at the time of the 


passing of the Reform Bill, Scotland got 


eight additional Members. That, so far, 
put matters right. But assuming that 
everything was then made right as between 
England and Scotland, still the progress 
of Scotland since the Reform Bill, as indi- 
cated by its taxation, was so much greater 
than England as to be almost incredible. 
He would just mention two figures to show 
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how the ease stood, and to found. upon it 
the supplemental question with which he- 
should conclude. The revenue derived | 
from England, on an average of three} 
years before the passing of the Reform 
Act, was £44,059,256, while the revenue 
derived from Scotland during the same 
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period was £4,656,306. The revenue de- | 


rived from England, on an average of three 
years ending in 1866, was £51,303,346, 
while that derived from Scotland for the 
same period was £7,740,494. Therefore, 
while the revenue derived from England 
had increased 16 per cent since the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, the revenue from 
Scotland had increased 66 per cent during 
the same period. Justice to Scotland de- 
manded that her proportion of representa- 
tion should be re-adjusted at the present 
time ; and he joined with other hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken in the course of the 
debate, in entreating the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give effect to the calcula- 
tions and statistics, which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself said, were obtained 
from the most eminent authorities in 1859. 
He begged that the right hon. Gentleman 
would look into the Returns which had 
been laid on the table last night, and that 
he would do justice to Scotland in the 
proposals which he would lay before the 
House. He should state that the Return 
laid upon the table last night excluded 
from the revenue collected within Scotland 
the duties upon spirits which had been sent 
to England and consumed in that country. 
The supplemental question which he wished 
to put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, whether he was prepared to give 
effect to the recommendation made to him 
in 1859, and give twelve additional Mem- 
bers to the boroughs of Scotland ? 

Mr. CUMMING-BRUCE said, he 
wished to urge the claims of the Scotch 
Universities, The English Universities and 
the University of Dublin were represented in 
that House by six Members, and yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of giving 
a Member to the University of London, while 
the Scotch Universities were altogether un- 
represented. He was informed that the 
constituency of the University of London 
would not amount to 2,000. The Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Edinburgh would give 
a constituency of 4,000. They were en- 
titled to one Member, and the Universities 
of St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen ought to 
have one also. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he hoped that, 
in dealing with the question of Reform, 


{COMMONS} 
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the Government and the House would con- 
sider what was for the substantial benefit 
of the country. It was said that the Act 
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/of 1832 was a settlement of the question, 


He denied it. That Act had only unlocked 
the mind of the country. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would remind 
the hon. Member that the general subject of 
Reform was not under discussion. The 
discussion was confined to certain matters 
referred to in a Question put to the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. HADFIELD: I was wandering, 
Every interest has been attended to but 
the claim of 5,000,000 of our fellow-sub- 
jects. [‘* Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ample occasion will 
be given to enter into that. 

Mr. HADFIELD: The people of Scot- 
land are the friends of liberty and enlight- 
ened policy, as is shown by the Members 
they send to this House. Scotland is an 
example to the United Kingdom. [ join 
in the request made by the hon. Gentleman. 
It is a glorious opportunity, such as is 
seldom given to any mortal man, that is 
now given to my right hon. Friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer)—an oppor- 
tunity of elevating the character of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was disposed 
to augur favourably of the result of this 
discussion from the expression of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s countenance while 
he listened to the figures which were cited 
by the hon. Baronet who had introduced 
it, and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would state what his intentions were. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it appears to me that the 
question of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Perthshire is framed on a misconception of 
the precise state of affairs. I have pro- 
mised the House that, with their permission, 
[ would introduce a Bill that will improve 
the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not arrived at the conclusion that there is 
too much representative power in England. 
The conclusion at which we have arrived is, 
that the representative power in England 
might be more efficiently distributed. As to 
that we have a clear opinion ; but there isa 
great difficulty in extending the represen- 
tative power in some places and curtailing 
it in others, so as to distribute it in a more 
efficient manner. In the Bill which I shall 
shortly ask for leave to introduce, we make 
proposals whch we believe will render the 
representation of England more efficient. 
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We call into the representation a number 
of towns which have risen into importance 
since the passing of the Bill of 1832. We 
also propose to give more representation to 
large districts, which, I believe, every one of 
candid mind admits to be insufficiently 
represented. We see-no reason to believe 
that the representative power of England 
is greater than its population, its property, 
and those mixed considerations, which ought 
to be admitted in an adjustment of such 
important details, entitle it to. Therefore, 
Icannot admit that, in attempting to im- 
prove the representation of England and 
Wales, we are bound to consider the claims 
of any other part of the United Kingdom. 
I think it a course much to be deprecated 
that the justice of any claim, which may be 
urged on behalf of one part of the United 
Kingdom, should be made to depend on 
what can be subtracted from another 
part of the kingdom. Having said that, 


I must beg the Representatives for Scot 
land to understand that Her Majesty’s 
Government, when dealing with the case 
of Scotland, will consider it without any 
foregone conclusion, and solely with re- 
ference to the claims which it may fairly 
put forth to perfect its representation in 


this House. The claims to representation 
of the Seotch Universities are, no doubt, 
claims that may fairly be urged. My hon. 
Friend has spoken of the superiority, in 
point of numbers, of tlie Scotch Universi- 
ties as compared with the University of 
London, to which I said a few nights ago it 
was the intention of the Government to 
recommend that a Member should be 
assigned. But my hon. Friend cannot 
accuse the present Ministers of the Crown 
of any neglect of Scotch Universities. 
These Universities may now appeal with 
pride and confidence to the character of 
their constituencies and to the interests 
which they represent. But to whom are 
they indebted for that character and for 
those constituencies ? It was the Bill 
introduced under our auspices in 1859 
which gave, I may say, a corporate cha- 
racter to those Universities, and laid the 
foundation of the claim which they could 
not before then have with any propriety 
urged. It cannot be supposed, therefore, 
that we, as a Ministry, are insensible to the 
claims of the great seats of learning in Scot- 
land. I have always been favourable to con- 
stituencies which, mixed with those based on 
the great material interests that must always 
form the bulk of a representative assembly, 
should be founded on intellect and educa- 
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tion. I ean only repeat to the House, and es- 
pecially to the Representatives for Scotland, 
that they are under a very great error, if 
they suppose that the Government are in- 
sensible to their claims, or unwilling to 
consider them; but they cannot consider 
them on the condition, that the improved 
representation of Scotland is to be satisfied 
by the sacrifice of English interests. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, he wished to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the Scotch Reform Bill was likely to be 
introduced? The character of that Bill 
might make a great difference in the sup- 
port the English Bill might receive from 
Scotland. 

Mr. SCHREIBER said, he wished to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther he could inform the House of the num- 
ber of male occupiers resident in the bo- 
roughs and cities of England and Wales 
who would be placed upon the register for 
the election of Members of Parliament, by 
a household suffrage, accompanied by a 
three years’ residence and the personal 
payment of rates? He had no wish to 
provoke a premature discussion on Reform ; 
but the need of information on this point 
was sorely felt by many representatives of , 
boroughs in England, and by none more 
than by some hon. Friends who sat on the 
Benches near him. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had it in his power to grant the 
information, or could suggest any other 
form in which the question might more ac- 
ceptably be framed, he felt certain that, 
with his invariable courtesy to the younger 
Members of the House, he would not ob- 
ject to do so. From the information al- 
ready in possession of the House it would 
appear that the borough occupiers in Eng- 
land and Wales, resident in houses of £10 
and upwards, amounted to 639,000. In- 
cluding the metropolitan constituency, 
these 639,000 were divided into equal 
halves at the £20 point ; but, deducting 
the metropolitan occupiers whose house- 
rent was exceptionally high, there would 
remain 400,000 equally divided at the 
£18 point. So much for the houses above 
£10. Now, what was in the abyss below 
that limit ? Looking down into it, he could 
not say, with Sir Charles Coldstream, that 
‘there was nothing in it,” but he believed 
there was much less in it than was gene- 
rally supposed. The number of occupiers 
below the £10 level he took to be 650,000 
or 700,000, not greatly exceeding there- 
fore the number of those above the £10 
level. What he wished to ascertain was 
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the number of those who would come upon 
the electoral register in case the conditions 
of a three years’ residence, with personal 
payment of rates, were insisted upon. In 
putting this question he was actuated by 
an earnest desire for the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of Reform upon some 
basis that should satisfy the conditions of 
an equitable, a comprehensive, and a con- 
clusive settlement ? 


Main Question, “ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—EXCESSES ON GRANTS. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£56,788 5s. 6d., for sums to make 
good Excesses on Grants for the following 
Civil Services :— 
1. Office of Public Works, 
Ireland . ° P 
2. Postage of Public Depart- 
ments . ; . ‘ 
3, Law Charges, &c., England 
4, Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions, Ireland 
. Maintenance, &c., of Pri- 
soners . : ‘ - 11,293 
. Special Missions, &c. 3,266 1 
- St. Helena 1,571 
- Miscellaneous Expenses . 1,012 
. Inland Revenue . 16,644 
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Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next; Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


FACTORY ACTS EXTENSION BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 
HOURS OF LABOUR REGULATION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, in asking the 
leave of the House to introduce two Bills 
upon subjects closely allied, I propose to 
make a statement of their provisions, so 
that the details may be fully considered 
before the measures again come on for 
debate. The success which has attended 
on factory legislation has been so great, 
the beneficial results that have flowed from 
these Acts have been so marked and are 
now so universally admitted, and the evils 
still existing in some trades not subject to 
these Acts are so flagrant, that 1 believe 
the time has come when, with the valuable 
Report of the Commissioners on the em- 
ployment of children in our hands, we may 


Mr. Schreiber 
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, the Factory Acts are these :—First, to 
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extend the principle of these Acts more 
largely than it has ever been extended be- 
fore. We may even act, I will not say 
upon a new principle, but upon one that 
before the present occasion has never re. 
ceived full recognition. These factory laws 
were originally applied simply to two great 
branches of the trade and enterprize of 
this country—namely, to the cotton and 
woollen factories. The operation of the 
Acts was then confined to trades where 
steam, or water or mechanical power was 
applied in working the machinery. These 
Acts have since undergone gradual deve- 
lopment—first, by the Bleaching and Dry- 
ing Acts in 1850, then by the Lace Fae. 
tories Acts, and in 1864 the same prin- 
ciple was extended with some modifications 
to six other kinds of trade. Among those 
trades were the manufacture of hardware, 
of percussion caps, of cartridges, of lucifer 
matches, and of fustian. Those Acts pro- 
ceeded upon the main principles contained 
in the Factory Acts, but they carried the 
Factory Acts much further — namely, to 
employments in which steam, or water, or 
mechanical power was not used, and in 
one instance even to trades carried on in 
The main principles of 


provide on sanitary grounds for the health 
of those employed in factories ; secondly, 
where dangerous machinery is used to take 
care that it is properly guarded ; thirdly, 
to adopt what is commonly called the half- 
time system in regard to children under 
thirteen years of age, that they might 
attend, compulsorily, at some school for 
the purpose of having their education 
carried on at the same time that they are 
earning wages by their labour; and lastly, 
with regard to young persons and all 
women employed in these factories, that 
the hours of work should be limited to ten 
and a half in the course of the day, and 
those hours should ordinarily be between 
six in the morning and six in the evening. 
I say ordinarily, for in some respects that 
rule has been deviated from by subsequent 
Acts of Parliament, and, I am sorry to 
add, it has also, in some respects, been 
deviated from with regard to the number 
of hours during which both children and 
women are to be employed. In extending 
these Acts, the main difficulty which arises 
is not so much with regard to the exten- 
sion of their principles, as to the excep- 
tions and modifications which the ea 
and peculiar circumstances of special and 
peculiar trades may require. Bearing this 
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in mind, allow me to call the attention of 
the House to the valuable Report of the 
Commissioners who were appointed to in- 
quire into the employment of children, 
and let us see what in their Report they 
have recommended to the consideration of 
Parliament. Their first Report was pre- 
sented in 1863; and it was in consequence 
of that Report that the six new trades 
which I have mentioned as having been 
made subject to the provisions of the Fac- 
tory Acts in 1864 were brought under 
their operation. In 1864, in 1865, and 
in 1866, four other Reports have been 
presented and laid on the table of this 
House. Those Reports contain a mass 
of matter, the value and importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. In grap- 
pling with this subject a single state- 
ment will show the large field over which 
we have to travel, and the immense 
variety of interests with which we have to 
deal. These four Reports embrace 150 
separate trades, and they affect, more or 
less, the growth, the health, the physical, 
the moral, and the intellectual condition of 
not fewer that 1,400,000 women and chil- 
dren. It will probably interest the House 
to know how these 1,400,000 women and 


children are classified according to their 


respective trades, 
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line between the larger and the smaller esta- 
blishments cannot be made with reference 
to the nature of the work done in them, 
for it is more or less the same in both. 
The dividing line, therefore, adopted in 
these Bills, pursuant to the suggestion of 
the Commissioners themselves, is to mea- 
sure the larger establishments and the 
smaller with reference to the number of 
persons who are ordinarily employed in 
them. Accordingly, one of the Bills re- 
lates to the larger establishments and the 
other to the smaller. The larger estab- 
lishments, speaking generally, will be 
made subject to the regulations of the 
Factory Acts. The smaller establish- 
ments, also speaking generally, will be 
subject, not to the inspection of the Fac- 





| tory Inspector, and not to the provisions 


| of the Factory Acts, which can hardly be 
made applicable in all their particulars to 
these smaller establishments, but they 
will, as we propose, be placed under local 
supervision. I cannot do better than now 
briefly explain each of the Bills in their 
order. ‘he first enumerates six different 
heads of trade which will be included in 





I find from the Reports | or upon which 100 or more persons are 


it. Then that is followed up by a seventh 


| head, which applies to any building or pre- 


mises whatever in the same occupation, in 


of the Commissioners that the proportion , employed in any manufacturing process— 
of them employed in the lace, the hosiery, | that means any manual labour exercised by 
and the straw-plait manufactures, and one | way of trade, or for the purposes of gain in 
or two trades of a similar kind, is 320,000. | the making, adapting, altering, or repairing 
In the manufacture of wearing apparel, | of any article. The dividing line between 


&e., where women are principally em- 
ployed, the number is 858,000. In the 
metal trades of Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire the number was 
91,129. In the paper, glass, tobacco, 
and other manufactures, it was 72,000. 


In the printing, book-binding, and sta- | 


tionery trades it was 18,250. In certain 
miscellaneous trades, including brickfields, 
it was 38,720 ;—making an aggregate of 
1,398,199. You may, therefore, say that 
the Bills which I ask leave to introduce 
affect the well-being of, in round numbers, 
1,400,000 women and children. With 
these facts before us, the question arises 
how are we to deal with trades so varied, 
and interests so diverse. The subject 
may be divided into two branches, which I 
have endeavoured to incorporate in two 
Bills, and for the sake of clearness I shall 
call those two branches, the trades which 
are carried on in the larger establishments, 
and the trades which are carried on in 


the smaller establishments. The dividing 


| the two Bills will take in on the one side of 
| the line all those establishments where 100 
persons or more are employed, and the 
| other side will comprise the smaller estab- 
| lishments, many of which are carried on 
in private houses. With reference, then, 
to manufactories included in the first Bill, 
I propose to make them subject to all the 
provisions of the Factory Acts as to venti- 
lation, cleanliness, security, health, the 
length of time during which women and 
children are to be employed, and as to 
compulsory attendance at schools for pur- 
poses of education. These will be the 
provisions of the first Bill ; and, inasmuch 
as you are attempting to apply the provi- 
sions of the Factory Acts to a vast num- 
ber of trades which have peculiar cireum- 
stances affecting them, and also to a vast 
number of trades which will require time 
to adapt themselves to the new require- 
ments which the law will impose on them, 
there will be found at the end of the Bill 
|certain temporary and certain permanent 
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modifications which will relate to the 
trades included in them. Among the tem- 
porary modifications will be the allowance 
of intervals of time, beginning with twelve 
months and going on to a year and a half, 
for adapting those trades to the new re- 
quirements to which they will be subjected. 
The permanent modifications refer mainly 
to those special trades which require work- 
people to be employed during the night. 
What we propose to do by the Bill is this 
—we will not allow children or women to 
be employed on night work at all but with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State ; 
and where, in certain specified trades, 
young persons are required to be employed 
during the night, it is provided that they 
shall not be employed on the day preceding 


or succeeding, and that they shall not be) 


employed above a certain number of nights 
in the fortnight. It will also be found 
that the Bill refers to certain particular 
evils specially referred to by the Com- 
missioners. I allude to the grinding pro- 
cess and to the use of the grinding stone. 
When the grinding stone is used, it is 
found that the dust which comes from steel 
and stone is so deleterious to the work- 
man that in those places where a fan is 
not used for the purpose of driving the 
dust from the mouth the grinders, inhaling 
the particles into their lungs, live on an 
average only forty years; it is therefore 
insisted in this Bill that fans, which in 
some cases are now provided at the work- 
man’s expense, shall be fixed to all grind- 
ing machines. The accidents arising from 
the use of the grinding stone are so nu- 
merous, and the injuries caused by these 
accidents so great, not merely to the work- 
men actually employed, but to those in his 
neighbourhvod, that it is required in this 
Bill that the stone shall be permanently 
fixed in such a manner as to prevent these 
accidents. This is the first Bill which I 
shall have the honour to introduce. The 
second is somewhat novel in principle, 
though not so much so as at first sight 
might appear. This Bill, if passed, will, 
I believe, do more for the benefit and pro- 
teetion of those who cannot protect them- 
selves than any other measure that has 
yet been devised. I have already stated 
to the House that those engaged in the 
lace and hosiery trades amount to 320,000, 
while those employed in making wear- 
ing apparel amount to 858,000—in all, 
1,178,000 out of the 1,400,000 women 
and children so employed. These two 
trades will be chiefly affected by the second 


Mr, Walpole 
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Bill. With respect to these trades the 
Report of the Commissioners convinces me 
that the evils incident to the employment 
of women and children in them are un- 
fortunately greater than the evils which 
have been found to exist in many of the 
factories already under inspection. I am 
sorry to add that we find these evils are 
aggravated to a tenfold degree in the 
small workshops where children are found 
at work. The early age at which they 
are forced to work, the length of time 
during which they are employed, the in. 
cessant labour which they are compelled , 
to go through, the bad ventilation, the 
deficiency of air and exercise, the miser- 
able want of education, and all the mis. 
chiefs that necessarily flow from these 
causes, make their appeal to us—they make 
their appeal to our better feelings—they 
make their appeal to our benevolence and 
humanity—they make their appeal to our 
sense of justice and right ; and I am sure 
that appeal will not be cast aside by the 
House of Commons without an endeavour 
to ascertain the source of the mischief, 
and if possible to apply a remedy. There 
are three objections—objections which ap- 
pear to be very formidable at first sight— 
that are urged against the application of 
this principle. It is said that the number 
of people in those workshops is so small, 
and it will be so difficult to exercise a 
supervision over them, that it will be better 
to leave them unprotected. In the second 
place, it is said that the rights of private 
houses ought to be respected, and that we 
ought not to interfere with them. In the 
third place, it is said that we ought not to 
interfere with the rights of a parent over 
his child. Now, my answer to the first 
of these objections is, that it is the duty 
of the State to protect those who are not 
able to protect themselves, and that class is 
composed of those who are employed in the 
small manufactories, the women and cbil- 
dren. Independent of that, I could show 
that wherever the principle‘of this Act has 
been put in operation it has always been 
found to be beneficial. The very first 
Factory Act passed in 1802, and intro- 
duced, I believe, by the first Sir Robert 
Peel, was applicable to places where only 
three persons were employed. The Factory 
Acts of 1833 and 1844 were silent as to 


When you take 
the subsequent Acts—the Printworks Act, 
the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act, the 
Bakers’ Regulation Act, and the Acts with 
reference to chimney sweepers—you will 


the numbers employed. 
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find that they all apply to places where 
very few persons are employed, so that the 
Legislature has sanctioned the principle in 
all uf those cases to which I have referred. 
As to private dwelling-houses, | could quote 
passage after passage from the Commis- 
sioners’ Reports to show that those private 
dwelling-houges ought not to be allowed to 
remain without supervision. But the prin- 
ciple has been already adopted by the 
Legislature. The treatment of lodging- 
houses, the Public Health Acts, the Nui- 
sances Removal Act, and Local Government 
Acts, are all precedents for our guidance 
in this respect. As regards parental 
rights, | must be permitted to observe that 
there is a parental duty as well as a 
parental right. The first duty of a parent 
is to see that his child is physically, men- 
tally, and morally educated, in order pro- 
perly to fulfil the various duties of life. 
If that duty is neglected, we must come 
to the State, the parent of the country, 
to fill the place of the natural protector of 
the child. The main objects of the Bill 
are, in the first place, to secure that no 
children under eight years of age sball be 
employed in workshops ; secondly, to regu- 
late the hours of labour for children be- 


tween eight and thirteen years of age ; and 
lastly, the working hours of all young 
persons, not absolutely, but very nearly, 
in conformity with the principles applied 


in the Faetory Acts. The question arises 
how those regulations are to be enforced. 
If we appoint Inspectors to supervise the 
whole of the trades to which the measure 
relates, they would find it a matter of im- 
possibility, so numerous are the workshops 
seattered over all parts of the kingdom, 
to discharge that duty with anything like 
efficiency. What, therefore, we propose 
to do is to impose a penalty both on the 
employer and upon the person who, whe- 
ther parent or not, directly profits by the 
labour of the children, for acting in con- 
travention of the law. We propose further, 
that the local authorities shall have the 
power to see that the provisions of the Act 
are properly complied with, and, if not, to 
subject the transgressors to the penalty to 
which I have adverted. The Bill, like the 
other, will require to have inserted in it 
special clauses with respect to the grinding 
stones used and the grinding process which 
may be carried on in some of the mills. It 
will also contain certain modifications of 
the Factory Acts, in order that it may be 
rendered workable without interfering un- 
duly with particular trades, which are not 
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conducted in the same manner as the works 
in factories. I believe I have now stated 
the chief provisions of these two Bills, and 
it will be seen that they apply to every 
ease except that of agricultural labour, and 
of labour in mines, and in ordinary shops. 
The labour in mines is already more or less 
regulated by Acts relating to them spe- 
cially, and ordinary shops can hardly be sub- 
jected to the provisions of these Bills. As 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the Employment of Children in the Work 
of Agriculture have not yet issued their 
Report, I think it is better to postpone legis- 
lation on that particular part of the ques- 
tion—as I took occasion to say the other 
night, during the discussion which took 
place on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett)—until we have 
before us those full details which would 
enable us to deal with it satisfactorily. I 
forbear on this occasion from doing more 
than making such a statement as will place 
hon. Members in a position to form an 
opinion on these Bills, which will, I hope, 
be in their hands on Monday morning, and 
what is to my mind still more important, 
will call the attention of the country gene- 
rally, and of those interested in the trades 
to be affected, to the proposals which we 
recommend for adoption. Twb remarks 
I would make before I conclude. The first 
is that inasmuch as we are dealing with a 
subject so vast, so varied, and so compli- 
eated, I am anxious that every suggestion 
that can be made with a view to improve 
these measures should be brought under 
the consideration of the Government and 
the House before they are read a second 
time, or ot any rate, before they go into 
Committee. With that view I earnestly 
invite all those hon. Members who take an 
interest in the question to consult their 
constituents as to what amendments, if 
any, they would desire to see introduced 
into these Bills. To facilitate the attain- 
ment of that object, I would postpone 
the second reading for a considerable 
period, say, three weeks or amonth. After 
the second reading we might put off the 
Committee for some time; but while, on the 
one hand, I should deprecate undue haste 
in dealing with the subject, I should, upon 
the other hand, equally depreeate unneces- 
sary delay. The other remark I would 
make is that, fortunate as we may con- 
sider ourselves as a Government in having 
the honour of recommending such mea- 
sures as these to the consideration of Par- 
liament, the merit of them does not rest 
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so much with us as with those who have 
been the originators of the Commission, 
and those who, as members of that Com- 
mission, have brought the matter so ably 
under our notice. In alluding to those to 
whom I think merit is due, I cannot pass 
without mention the benevolent exertions of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, who, from the be- 
gining to the end of all these factory mea- 
sures, has been the prime mover at every 
step, through a period of trial and of diffi- 
culty, and who now has the satisfaction of 
seeing his labours rewarded by the prospect 
which presents itself of having those 
labours brought to a triumphant conclusion. 
I must also bear my testimony to the un- 
wearied industry, the careful investigation, 
the discriminating judgment, and the great 
ability which Mr. Tremenheere and his 
fellow Commissioners have brought to bear 
upon the subject, and I cannot better con- 
clude my remarks than by adopting the 
language which they use at the end of their 
Report—language which I think will find 
an echo in every part of this House, as 
well as in every part of the country— 


**We heartily trust that we may have thus in 
some degree contributed to bring the time nearer 


{COMMONS} 





when so many hundreds of thousands of your 
Majesty’s poorer subjects of the working classes 
—especially the very young and those of the ten- 
derer sex—will be relieved from the totally un- 
necessary burden and oppression of overtime and | 
night work ; will be confined to the reasonable 
and natural limits of the factory hours, with the | 
established periods for meals and for rest and re- 
creation ; will perform their daily labour under | 
more favourable sanitary conditions, breathing | 
purer air, amid greater cleanliness, and protected | 
against causes especially injurious to health, and | 
tending to depress their vigour and shorten their 

lives; and finally, will be under the obligation, 

between the years of eight and thirteen, of com- 

bining a certain and very useful amount of school 

instruction with wages, yielding employment, and 

thus benefiting themselves and their country by 

reaching, as may be hoped, when they grow up, 

a higher standard of morals and intelligence. 

Should it be found practicable to extend the prin- 

ciples of the Factory Acts so as to embrace the 

large numbers which have come under review in 

these Reports, the blessings which follow—if at 

all equal to those which have attended that series 

of Acts since their commencement in 1802—will 

largely add to the store that has been accumu- 

lated by the beneficent legislation of your 
Majesty’s reign.” 

With these words I conclude. I believe 

that future generations will look back with 

pleasure upon that reign—that beneficent 

reign—in which many good things have 

been done, but none more gracious and 

just than throwing the protection of wise 

and considerate legislation over the women 

and children of this country. 
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Mr. BRUCE thanked his right hon, 
Friend for the large and comprehensive 
measure he had introduced. The nature of 
those difficulties he could easily understand, 
having himself had to deal with the same 
subject, though on a smaller scale, refer. 
ring only to five or six trades. With re- 
spect to the first Bill, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman drew a line of dis- 
tinction between establishments employing 
at least 100 persons and those employing 
a less number. He asked whether there 
were not certain specific trades which, 
whether more or less than 100 children 
were employed, might not properly come 
under the first Bill. He did not under. 
stand whether with regard to trades em- 
ploying less than 100 the provisions of 
the Factory Acts as to the protection of 
machinery would apply. [Mr. Watpoin: 
They will.] He also wished to know, 
with reference to the second or Workshop 
Regulation Bill, whether it contained any 
provision for the education of children; 
because, if it did not, much diasappoint- 
ment would be felt. He heartily concurred 
in the provision prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under eight years of age 
in the trades to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bills referred. It would, he be- 
lieved, put an end to many grievances 
not only in the manufacturing but also 
in the agricultural districts, as he sup- 


| posed the Act would apply to straw-plait- 


ing. His right hon. Friend would, he 
had no doubt, find little difficulty in de- 
fending the course he had adopted with 
regard to children working under the 
paternal roof. When the Act of 1864 was 
framed the Government had to consider 
one of the worst cases, that of fustian 
cutting, which was mostly carried on in 
private houses, and it was deemed advisable 
then that no children under eleven years 
of age should be employed at a trade 
which could be shown to be injurious to 
the human frame. No doubt there would 
be the same objections offered to these 
Bills which were urged against preced- 
ing Factory legislation — namely, that 
there was an improper and_ prejudicial 
interference with the labour market, and 
that the effect would be to deprive a 
number of children of employment. Such 
a@ cry was in fact raised at the time of pass- 
ing the great Factory Acts, and it was 
partly verified. In 1835, when the subject 
was legislated upon, 47,000 children were 
employed in factories; in 1838, only three 
years afterwards, they had dwindled to 
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24,000; and in 1856, in spite of the 
great increase in trade and manufactures, 
the number employed was only 44,000. 
Yet such was the beneficial effect of a just 
and true principle that, in spite of this 
diminution of employment, all classes, em- 
ployers and employed, were unanimous in 
their approval of this restrictive legisla- 
tion. The limitation of labour had led 
to increased wages; and the improved 
health and intelligence of the working 
population were a direct advantage to the 
employer, more than counterbalancing the 
loss involved in the increase of wages. To 
prevent a child of four or five years old 
from working was not only just to the 
child, but ultimately advantageous to those 
parents who eked out their own miserable 
wages by the premature labour of their 
infant children, The Legislature, by its 
interference, would contribute to that even 
distribution of labour throughout the coun- 
try, which was the most effectual remedy 
to existing evils. Some branches of the 
tree of evil had been lopped off by the 
previous Acts, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man, by this large measure, had struck at 
its root. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give one more blow by extending 
the operation of the Act to the agricultural 
districts, he would complete a work of 
which this generation might well be proud. 

Mr. E. POTTER said, he could only 
express the extreme gratification he had 
experienced in listening to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
pole). He knew not which most to ad- 
mire—the right hon. Gentleman’s talents or 
his industry. It wasa pity, however, that 
the Bill did not contain a provision for 
the compulsory education of the children 
employed in the various trades affected by 
the proposed alteration in the law. He 
believed that the compulsory education 
conferred upon the masses by means of 
the Factory Acts had been one of the 
greatest benefits derived from those mea- 
sures. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
before the second reading of the Bill, would 
take the matter into consideration, and 
would see if he could not introduce a clause 
to make education compulsory among the 
children employed in the manufactures re- 
ferred to in the measure. According to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Bills introduced to-night would embrace 
1,400,000 persons, which was double the 
number of those at present under the 
operation of the Factory Acts. If the 


right hon. Gentleman could make educa- 
VOL, CLXXXY. 
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tion compulsory upon the agricultural po- 
pulation, he believed it would be better 
than the application of the Factory Acts. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he felt much 
gratified with the reception the Bill had 
met with. With reference to the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Bruce), he might say that he had 
purposely avoided going into the details of 
the separate heads into which the various 
trades to be affected by the Bill were di- 
vided. The list was as follows :— 

“1, Any blast furnace or other furnace or pre- 
mises in or on which the process of smelting or 
otherwise obtaining any metal from the ore is 
carried on. 2. Any copper mill. 3. Any iron 
mill, forge, or other premises in or on which any 
process is carried on for converting pig-iron into 
malleable iron. 4. Iron foundries, copper foun- 
dries, brass foundries, or other premises or places 
in which the process of founding or casting any 
metal is carried on. 5. Any premises in which 
steam, water, or other mechanical power is used for 
moving machinery employed in the manufacture 
of any kind of metal in the manufacture of india- 
rubber or gutta-percha, or articles made wholly 
or partly of india-rubber or gutta-percha. 6, Any 
premises in which any of the following manufac- 
tures are carried on—namely, paper manufactory, 
glass manufactory, tobacco manufactory. 7. Any 
building, or premises whatsoever, in the same oc- 
cupation, in, on, or within the precincts of which 
100 or more persons are employed in any manu- 
facturing process ; and every part of a factory 
shall be deemed to be a factory except such part, 
if any, as is used exclusively as a dwelling.” 

The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Potter) 
had pointed out that the Bill contained no 
clause to make education compulsory upon 
the children employed in the various 
manufactures dealt with. That omission 
was certainly a grave defect in the Bill. 
The matter had not escaped his attention ; 
but he had not been able to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the means by 
which the desired end should be arrived at. 
Not yet seeing the best mode of doing 
that, he thought it well to introduce the 
Bill merely with the points in it about 
which he saw his way, instead of intro- 
ducing, without further consideration, mat- 
ters on which he had not yet made up his 
mind. His notion was, before the Bill 
went into Committee, to insert a clause to 
the effect that, before a child should be ad- 
mitted to any of these employments some 
certificate should be required for its having 
made a certain progress in education, and 
that after it had been admitted another 
certificate should be required of its attend- 
ing school a certain number of hours each 
day. He would also see if some such clause 
could not be inserted in the Workshop Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 
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Bill for the Extension of the Factory Acts,| not, however, oppose the introduction of 


ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Watrotz, Lord Joun Manners, and Sir Jonny 
PaKINGTON. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 
Bill for regulating the Hours of Labour for 
children, young persons, and women employed in 
workshops ; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Watprotz, Lord Joun Manners, and Sir Jouy 
Paxinearon. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


RELIGIOUS, &c., BUILDINGS (SITES) 
BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Mr. HADFIELD said, that this mea- 
sure was not intended to interfere with the 
Mortmain Acts further than to permit the 
founders of certain institutions to purchase 
or give land upon which the necessary 
buildings might be erected. He did not 
wish to enable parties to take large es- 
tates ; and therefore the Bill limited the 
quantity to be taken, at full value, to two 
acres, He proposed no alteration in the 


laws of Mortmain, which Blackstone said 
were intended to prevent adying man from 
endeavouring to atone for a bad life by 
giving to God the wealth which he could 


no longer retain. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that the Bill of 
his hon. Friend had been very carefully 
and judiciously guarded, being limited to 
sites for buildings and bond fide pur- 
chases. He thought it would be a great 
improvement in the law, and he would be 
prepared to go further in the same diree- 
tion. Its principle should be exempted 
from the strict rules of the Mortmain Act. 
He was prepared to give the measure his 
cordial support. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the question was one of some importance, 
and he should therefore reserve his opinion 
upon it until the Bill was before them. 
The Mortmain Act had been a very useful 
one in preventing languishing and dying 
persons leaving gifts to religious and chari- 
table uses. ‘The present measure was 
intended to strike a blow at that Act, al- 
though it only referred to the purchase of 
sites, because a languishing or dying per- 
son might on his death bed, under its pro- 
visions, ask another to buy two acres of 
land in the City of London, saying he 
would give full value for it, and make it a 
site for a church or chapel, or school, ‘or 
anything else which came within the cate- 
gory of a charitable purpose. He would 


Mr. Walpole 





the Bill. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
proposal now made was in strict accord- 
ance with the recommendations of two 
Select Committees of the House, one of 
which was presided over by himself, and 
the other by the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Hadfield). 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for facilitating the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of Sites for Buildings for religious, educa- 
tional, literary, scientific, and other charitable 
purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Haprietp, Mr. Baziry, Mr. Axkroyp, and Mr, 
LEEMAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.) 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Stepney Cave, Bill for the 
preservation and further protection of Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Stepuen Cave and Sir Starrorp Nortucorz, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.) 


House adjourned at half after Nine 
*  @’elock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 4, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]— Posie Birts—First Reading— 
Trades Unions* (31). 

Third Reading— Masters and Workmen® (3), 
and passed. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATION, 


Tae Eart or DERBY: My Lords, be- 
fore your Lordships proceed to the busi- 
ness of the evening, I think it is due to 
your Lordships, in the present state of 
affairs, that I should state to you, without 
the slightest reserve, the position of the 
Government, and the circumstances by 
which that position has been brought 
about. I trust you will forgive me if, in 
laying before you, quite openly and with- 
out any reserve, both the course which 
has been pursued and the present state 
of affairs, I refer back to a single fact 
connected with the period at which my 
Colleagues and I took office. At that 
time Her Majesty’s Government, having 
failed in carrying the Reform Bill which 
they had introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, felt it to be their duty—and I ques- 
tion not whether they did so rightly or 
wrongly—to resign office, and the Queen 
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was therefore left without a Government. 
Under those circumstances, I felt myself 
unable to resist the appeal made to me by 
Her Majesty that I would accept the 
responsibility of forming a Ministry ; but 
in doing so I undertook the responsibili- 
ties of office perfectly unpledged with re- 
gard to the subject of Reform. At the 
same time, I must say, my Lords, that 
almost immediately after the formation of 
the Government my Colleagues and I 
came to an unanimous agreement that it 
was absolutely impossible that we could 
altogether ignore that great and pressing 
question. The question which then na- 
turally pressed on us was — considering 
the failure of our predecessors although 
they had the support of a majority of the 
House of Commons—in what manner we 
might bring to a successful issue a ques- 
tion which for more than eleven years 
had baffled the efforts of every preceding 
Government. My Lords, I felt, as I have 


had the honour of saying to you already 
in the course of the present Session, that 
it was a question which could not be set- 
tled by the mere authority or influence of 
any Government whatever; and that if the 
Government of last year was unable to 


settle the question, still less was the pre- 
sent Government likely to be able to com- 
mand such a majority as would carry its 
measure against all opposition. We felt, 
therefore, that the only mode open to us— 
that the only prospect which was held out 
to us of a successful issue to our undertak- 
ing—was to proceed by what I may call a 
sort of tentative process, and to invite Mem- 
bers of different political opinions in the 
House of Commons to consider whether 
by an arrangement which might be more or 
less acceptable to various parties in the 
House a conclusion upon this great ques- 
tion might be arrived at. My-Lords, it 
was with this view that we determined in 
the first instance not to proceed by a Bill, 
but by introducing a series of Resolutions, 
through which we had hoped to elicit from 
the House of Commons the views they 
took upon the main questions which would 
be necessarily involved in any Reform Bill. 
[admit that the Resolutions were some- 
what vaguely and indistinctly drawn ;— 
our desire was not to pledge the Govern- 
ment toa specific point upon any one of 
those Resolutions, but to endeavour to ob- 
tuin the general opinion of the House of 
Commons as to what measures would be 
likely to meet with a general assent. My 


Lords, the House Commons has not thought 
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fit to entertain the mode of proceeding we 
proposed, and consequently we were de- 
prived of the great advantage of being able 
to collect what was the general feeling and 
desire of the House of Commons on the 
main points which we desire to ascertain. 
I do not, of course, say that we were pre- 
pared to adopt any mode of proceeding 
which the House of Commons might think 
fit; but what we desired to know was 
what arrangements might be made, what 
compromise was likely to be accepted, and 
in what manner we might, without any 
sacrifice of our own convictions, bring this 
measure to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
House of Commons, however, having evi- 
dently shown their disinclination to pro- 
ceed by way of Resolutions, and having 
expressed a wish that a Bill should be in- 
troduced with the least possible delay, Her 
Majesty’s Government did not hesitate, not- 
withstanding the great disadvantage under 
which they now laboured, to undertake to 
bring forward a measure; and it then be- 
came the duty of the Cabinet to consider 
immediately, without a minute’s delay, 
the provisions of such a Bill as they 
thought they could lay upon the table of 
the House. Of course, the main provi- 
sions of a Bill had been the subject of 
anxious inquiry in the Cabinet for some 
time past; but we had not, up to that 
period, actually framed a Bill, and it 
therefore became necessary to consider 
what the provisions of the Bill should be. 
Two schemes were under the consideration 
of the Cabinet, varying from each other 
in that very essential particular—the 
amount of the extension of the franchise. 
One of these schemes was more extensive 
than the other. The more extensive one, 
I may say, was that to which our Resolu- 
tions originally pointed, and more espe- 
cially the fifth Resolution, which, though 
it has not been formally communicated to 
your Lordships’ House, was, I may men- 
tion, to the effect that the introduction of 
a system of plurality of votes might allow 
us to reduce the franchise lower than could 
be done under other circumstances, and to 
establish it on a firm and durable basis. 
The other was a scheme of less extent. 
Both of these schemes were anxiously con- 
sidered by my Colleagues and myself; and, 
though one very distinguished Member of 
the Cabinet entertained strong objections 
to the course we were endeavouring to 
pursue, yet he felt that, in order to secure 
the great object of perfect unanimity in 
the Cabinet, it was his duty to waive any 
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objections he might personally entertain, 
as he shared in our earnest desire that this 
question might be settled. I had then 
hoped that with that exception the larger 
aud more extensive scheme would have re- 
ceived the unanimous consent of my Col- 
leagues, and we were prepared to submit 
that scheme to the other House of Parlia- 
ment, when to my regret-—and I may add 
somewhat to my surprise—I ascertained 
that two of my most valuable and most 
distinguished Colleagues, occupying most 
important posts in the Government, had, 
upon a re-consideration of the figures which 
had been presented to them, come to the 
conclusion that our proposed arrangements, 
especially in regard to the small boroughs, 
would produce such an extensive and in- 
jurious effect, that they were compelled to 
withdraw the adhesion which they had 
given to the proposal. I need hardly say 
that withdrawal relieved the other Col- 
league of whom I have spoken, from any 
obligation under which he might have felt 
himself placed. I and my other Col- 
leagues were now placed in the painful 
position of having to consider whether we 
should present to Parliament that which 
we believe to be the more desirable and 
the more extensive measure of Reform, 
when such a proceeding would lead to our 
ranks being diminished by the loss of no 
fewer than three Secretaries of State, all 
of them men of mark and character in the 
Cabinet, and all of them men who, in 
their several positions, have displayed more 
than ordinary ability. We may or we 
may not have come to the right conclusion ; 
but I confess that I could not make up 
my own mind to so painful a sacrifice as 
long as there was a prospect, even by the 
introduction of a Bill less satisfactory to 
myself, of a compromise being effected. 
Under these feelings I and the majority of 
the Cabinet consented to submit to the 
House of Commons a measure which, I 
admit, we felt was not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, but which we hoped might, at all 
events, for a time settle this important 
question. My Lords, it became very shortly 
obvious that on either side of the House 
did that proposition meet with a satisfac- 
tory reception. It was not accepted by 
the Members of the late Government, and 
it was felt by the supporters of the present 
Government to be such a measure as could 
not be regarded as a final and satisfactory 
settlement of this vexed question. We had 
therefore, during the course of the past 
week, to consider—and to consider most 


The Earl of Derby 
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anxiously—whether we should adhere to 
our second proposition, or recur to that 
which commanded the support of the great 
majority of the Cabinet, and at the cost of a 
sacrifice of three most esteemed and valu- 
able Colleagues, to present to Parliament 
that measure which, in the first instance, 
the majority of the Cabinet considered the 
most desirable one. I need not say with 
what pain we came to the conclusion that 
it was our duty, placed in the position in 
which we are, charged with the awful 
responsibility of endeavouring to settle 
this great question, seeing no alternative, 
seeing it was proved last Session that our 
predecessors could not frame a successful 
measure on this subject, and seeing also 
the infinite importance of not allowing 
this question to stand Session after Session 
in the way of public business, to keep alive 
perpetual agitation and excitement in the 
country—to struggle with the difficulty. 
I felt it my duty to struggle with the 
difficulty, and my Colleagues supported me 
in that determination. I, for my part, 
whatever regret I might experience in 
separating from those of my esteemed Col- 
leagues, who could not bring their con- 
victions into unison with those of the re- 
mainder of the Cabinet, felt it my duty 
neither to throw up the post which I hold 
nor to abandon the hope of carrying a Re- 
form Bill. I have determined to bring 
forward and to submit to Parliament, with 
such assistance as I can obtain, the mea- 
sure which it was at first intended to in- 
troduce, but which the circumstances that 
I have explained to your Lordships led us 
for the moment to abandon. That measure 
will be in a very short time laid before the 
other House of Parliament. I trust that 
by the expiration of the present week we 
shall be able to replace—I will not say 
whether we shall be able to replace ade- 
quately or not—the Colleagues whom we 
have had the misfortune to lose. I believe 
that at the expiration of this week we shall 
be able to present a complete and united 
Cabinet; and I trust that, at no distant 
period, we shall be prepared to lay before 
Parliament the measure which we origin- 
ally determined to introduce; and we hope, 
and hope most earnestly, that we shall be 
able to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion 
during the present Session. I cannot ex- 
press the regret I feel at parting with 
three of the most important and most 
valued of my Colleagues, to whom I am 
united by feelings of political and personal 
friendship; but I felt that if I had not 


Explanation. 
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endeavoured to go on I should have failed 
in my duty to the public and to my Sove- 
reign. And, whatever pain I may feel on 
account of this separation, I trust that the 
remainder of my Colleagues will be equal 
to every duty they may have to perform; 
and that, in the course of the present 
Session, we may bring to a successful con- 
clusion this great and paramount question, 
which has so long baffled all Adminis- 
trations. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, after what has fallen from my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 


ment I feel it necessary to trouble the} 


House with a few words. There are two 
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free spirit, because I believed that un- 
less that were done there would be no 
chance of settling this vexed question 
upon an enduring basis. But I also en- 
tertained a strong opinion that the mea- 
sure ought not to be a one-sided one, and 
that, while we admitted a full proportion 
of the working classes, we should not ad- 
mit them in such proportions, and under 
such conditions, as would place them ir 
absolute pre-eminence and control over all 
other constituents. I shrink from a class 
government of whatever kind; I shrink 
from the dead uniformity of any one class 
or interest or opinion; I shrink from 
sweeping away all intervening barriers 





reasons why I should abstain from enter-| and reducing the complicated system of 


ing at any length into this question at the 
present time. First of all, it is to me a 
matter of infinite pain even to seem to 
enter into any kind of controversy with 
my noble Friend; and secondly, the pro- 
visions of the measure which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared shortly to 
lay before Parliament are not yet known 
to the public generally, and it is impos- 
sible for me to justify the course I have 
taken, without reference to the measure 
itself. But I am anxious to state one 
thing, which is this:—In separating 


myself from my Colleagues I have not 
been influenced by any indisposition to 


deal with this question. I have felt from 
the very commencement that there was no 
alternative but to undertake the task of | 
dealing with it, after the pledges which | 
had been given by individuals, by suc- 
cessive Governments, and by the words 
which Her Majesty herself had spoken. 


do not want to go into details; but I 


English constituencies to two clearly de- 
fined, and, perhaps, ultimately hostile 
classes—a rich upper class on the one 
hand, and a poor artizan class on the 
other. Those are the views which have 
constantly weighed on my mind; and if I 
agreed in many of the principles of the 
measure to be introduced, I felt at the 
same time that principles by them- 
selves, as mere principles, are almost 
worthless, and that the only test you 
can have in this case is the common test 
of arithmetic. Now, that was the test 
I ventured to apply to the measure 
of which my noble Friend has spoken ; 
and I could not hide from myself that, 
no matter how satisfactory its gene- 
ral principles might appear, the change 
| proposed would bring about results very 
| different from those which were expected. 





saw great reason to fear that the re- 


More than that—I felt it right that this | sults of the measure would effect an enor- 
question should be now finally settled. | mous transfer of political power, and alter 
Ever since the Reform Act of 1832 the | the character of five-sixths of the boroughs 
number of the working classes has, per- | of this country—that the principles might 
haps, had a tendency to diminish rather | be good in theory, but the compensation 
than to increase in the representation, and | in practice was illusory. I felt that I 
certainly it has decreased in comparison | could not be a party to a change of so very 
with the representation of other classes, | great and extensive a character ; though, 
I felt that this question ought to be dealt | as I have already assured your Lordships, 
with, and that considerable classes of our | I quite recognised the importance of ad- 


fellow- -subjects might safely and with ad- | 
vantage be enfranchised. I admit the | 
necessity and the justice of such a mea- 
sure. I thought, moreover, such a mea- 
sure might well be a bold and a new one, 
not too closely linked in character to 
former measures relating to this subject. 
And, at the same time, I "have all aiong felt 
—and my Colleagues will confirm me as to 
this point—that an ample measure should 
be brought forward in an ungrudging and 


mitting so many of the unenfranchised 
classes. In proof of my readiness to ac- 
| cept a large measure of enfranchisement, I 
| may mention that, personally, I should not 
| be afraid to go down to that point which 
is sometimes said to be the only resting- 
place—namely, household suffrage—in all 
those boroughs which exceed a certain 
limit of population, and to establish a £6 
rating franchise in other minor boroughs. 
I mention this to show that, individually, 
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I had no objection to deal with the ques- 
tion, but, on the contrary, was prepared 
to accept a large measure, providing only 
that the conditions on which it was granted 
were, in my opinion, satisfactory and safe. 
T have one other thing to say regarding 
the statement of my noble Friend. My 
noble Friend alluded to the compromise of 
a £6 rating introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Com- 
mons. Now, with reference to that pro- 
posal, I have only to observe that, if it was 
a measure distasteful to my noble Friend 
and, as I think he said, to the majority of 
the House of Commons, it was equally 
distasteful to me. It was not what I de- 
sired, but I accepted it—as I believe my 
noble Friend accepted it—simply with a 
view to prevent the consequences which 
unfortunately have since occurred. In con- 
clusion, my Lords, I can assure you that 
the pain with which I adopted the step 
I have felt it right to take is scarcely to 
be expressed by me. My noble Friend, I 
know, undertook the Government of the 
country from a feeling of loyalty to the 
Crown, and a sense of public duty to the 
country. He undertook it under great 
difficulties and great discouragements ; 
and therefore it has been to me, I think, 


the most painful act of my life to sever 
my official connection with him at, perhaps, 
the very moment of his greatest difficulty 


and embarrassment. But I have felt it 
my duty to do so. 


to see how, consistently with my conscien- 


{LORDS} 
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last week, and, indeed, of the whole period 
during which Her Majesty’s Government 
have been in office. In the first instance, 
I hope your Lordships will at once give me 
credit for my desire, on grounds of taste 
as well as discretion, to refrain from saying 
one word—whatever the opinion I may 
have formed—on the differences between 
the Prime Minister and the noble Earl 
who has just sat down. It would, indeed, 
be almost impossible to do so, because there 
would be very great difficulty in following 
the statements of the two noble Earls, be- 
cause we are still very much in the dark 
as to the circumstances which led to the 
painful alternative which the retiring Mem. 
bers of the Cabinet thought it their duty 
to adopt. But what I rise for is to say, 
that I can entirely confirm the statement 
of the noble Earl at the head of the Go. 
vernment as to the position he took when 
assuming office. My recollection is exactly 
the same as his—that he then stated, in 
this House, fairly and frankly, that, in re- 
spect of the question of Reform, he con- 
sidered himself free to act according to 
the circumstances of the time, and to what 
appeared to him the public exigencies re- 
quired when the time came. It is true 
that in a few days after a statement was 
made by the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons which gave rise to a very different 
impression in the country; but until to-day 
we were not aware of what the noble Earl 


Explanation. 


I have not been able! has stated, and which is no doubt correct, 


that almost immediately after they came 


tious convictions on the subject, and with | into office the present Cabinet did arrive 
that self-respect which every man owes | at the conclusion (which, no doubt, was 
it to himself to maintain, I could adopt | the right one) that it was desirable they 


any other course. Under these circum- 
stances, I have felt it my duty to place 
my resignation in the hands of my noble 
Friend. ‘That resignation has been ac- 
cepted, and I now hold office only await- 
ing the appointment of my successor. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I hope 
it will not be considered presumptuous on 
my part if, in the absence of my noble 
Friend Earl Russell,-from indisposition, I 
say a few words with reference to the 
speeches which we have just heard, On 
the part, not only of my own friends in 
the House, but of the whole House, I ven- 
ture to tender our acknowledgments and 
thanks to the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, for the very much longer 
and fuller statement than what I am given 
to understand has been communicated to 
the other House of Parliament, regarding 
the proceedings of the Cabinet during the 
Lhe Earl of Carnarvon 





| should deal with the question of Reform. 


The noble Earl has told us what course 
they took in order to give effect to that 
conclusion. They thought it desirable, by 
very vague and very indefinite Resolutions, 
to try what the temper of the House of 
Commons was with regard to this great 
question. With regard to that I raise no 
question ; but what I do complain of is 
that, from the statement of the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government and the 
noble Earl who has just spoken, it appears 
that during the eight or nine months whieh 
elapsed from the time when they made up 
their minds that it was right to deal with 
the question to the period when they placed 
those Resolutions before the House of Com- 
mons, the Ministers not only did not make 
up their minds on any practical measure, 
but did not even come to a decision among 
themselves as to the principles on which it 
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was advisable to deal with the subject. I 
do think the noble Earl who has just spoken 
has shown a very proper feeling in not 
dealing with that part of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech in which he intimated he was 
surprised at the course which three of his 
Colleagues deemed it their duty to take, 
It is quite clear that no real decision of the 
Cabinet had been come to as to what the 
meaning of the Resolutions solemnly laid 
before the House of Commons was in their 
minds and wishes destined to bear. There 
is only one other subject on which I will 
make a remark. The fact is, on an occa- 
sion like this I should have preferred to 
say nothing; but I think I ought to ob- 
serve that the Resolutions were withdrawn 
in favour of a Bill which, according to the 
statements of the two noble Earls, was 
approved neither by the majority nor by the 
minority of the Cabinet. It appears to 
me, I must confess, a most extraordinary 
way of settling differences to have taken a 
third course, which was equally disagree- 
able to both the majority and the minority, 
And, with reference to one observation 
made by the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Treasury, I must deny that any Par- 
liamentary action was taken on the pro- 
posals of the Government. There may 
have been individual speeches made on 
the subject. In those cases the speakers 
stated that they spoke for themselves; but 
as ‘for the acknowledged Leader of the 
Opposition, no one can say that he did 
not show a perfect readiness to adopt the 
mode which the Government thought the 
best for dealing with the question. On 
the contrary, speaking of the proposal to 
proceed by Resolutions, he said that, though 
he thought it a bad mode of dealing with 
the question, and though many of his 
friends were of the same opinion, yet as 
that mode had been adopted by the Go- 
vernment, he was ready to consider their 
Resolutions. I am entitled to say, there- 
fore, that though doubts were expressed, 
and suggestions thrown out, by various 
speakers, there was no Parliamentary ac- 
tion with respect to the Resolutions pro- 
duced by the Government, or the very full 
sketch of a Bill given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on a subsequent occasion. 
We have heard from the noble Earl who 
has felt it necessary to retire from the 
Government (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
though he was prepared to go as low as 
household suffrage, something about the 
other Bill which is to be produced; but 
we do not know how much lower the ma- 
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jority of the Cabinet are prepared to go. 
The noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Treasury spoke of the difficulty of passing a 
Reform Bill, Every one is aware of that 
difficulty; but this I will say—that during 
the last fifteen years there has not been 
so favourable an opportunity as exists now 
of passing a measure of Reform which will 
be satisfactory to the country and settle 
the question. This opportunity can be 
frustrated only by the fault of one side or 
the other. It can be frustrated either by 
factious opposition on our part, which I 
hope and believe will not be offered; or, on 
the other hand, by the inadequacy of the 
measure to be brought in by the Govern- 
ment. I therefore hope the Government 
will take advantage of the time which will 
elapse between this and the bringing in 
of the Bill—a fortnight or three weeks, I 
believe ip Eart of Dersy: A fort- 
night |—I hope they will take advantage 
of this time in considering what sort of 
Bill the country really requires, and in 
endeavouring to frame it in a simple and 
direct manner, and with as little tendency 
as possible to puzzle and mystify Parlia- 
ment and the country. I am not author- 
ized to go further than to express my 
own conviction, but it is one founded on 
conversations which I have had indiserimi- 
nately with many Members of both Houses 
—it is, that if the Government approach 
the question in that way, the party with 
which [ have the honour to be connected 
will meet them in a cordial and hearty 
spirit. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I cannot ade- 
quately express the regret and concern 
with which I listened to the statement of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby). I[ 
heard that statement with great regret— 
in the first place, because of the occurrence 
itself which has taken place; I heard it 
also with regret because | felt that, after 
what has been stated to us, there is little 
chance of this great question of Par- 
liamentary Reform receiving that amount 
of careful consideration which it ought 
to obtain in the present Session of Par- 
liament. I regret it most of all because 
it seems to me that the speech of the 
noble Earl introduces a novelty into Par- 
liamentary practice, and announces a new 
system of carrying on the Government of 
the country, which I believe to be as disas- 
trous to the public welfare as it is certainly 
unprecedented. If 1 correctly understood 
the noble Earl, it seems to me that the 
view of Her Majesty’s Goverument was 
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that they should come down to the House 
of Commons without any regular plan of 
Reform prepared on their own responsi- | 
bility, and should endeavour to ascertain | 
what were the views of the House of Com- 
mons, and act accordingly. My Lords, 
I thought such a course had been dis- 
claimed. I thought that we had been told 
upon very high authority that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not come down 
to the House of Commons to fish for a 
policy. I do not understand how those 
two statements can be reconciled. I have 
always believed, and believe still, that 
previous inquiry into this great question 
would have been better before any attempt 
was made to legislate on the subject. 
But did that imply that Her Majesty’s 
Government was not ultimately to be re- 
sponsible for the measure introduced? Far 
from it. In my opinion there were two 
courses, and only two courses, open to Her 
Majesty’s Government. They might have 
either determined to attempt legislation in 
the present Session, or they might have 
determined—and I do not conceal my own 
opinion that it might have been the wisest 
course — that before legislating certain 
preparations were necessary. Had they 


adopted the second of these views, there 


was then an obvious course for them to 
have taken. They might, when Parlia- 
ment met, have proposed Resolutions lay- 
ing down the main principles on which 
Reform ought to take place, and then 
proceeding to pray Her Majesty by Ad- 
dress to institute in some mode or other an 


inquiry as to the best mode of carrying | 


those Resolutions into effect. I believe 
that such an inquiry would have been at- 


{LORDS} 





tended with very great advantage, would 
have thrown much light upon the subject, | 
and would have satisfied the country as to 
the soundness of the proceeding about to 
be adopted, and thus have done very much 
to bring all parties to an agreement. 
Whenever that inquiry was completed a! 
measure founded upon its results might | 
have been framed by Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment on their own responsibility, and 
submitted to Parliament in the ordinary , 
manner. There was another very great 
and difficult subject urgently requiring to 
be dealt with more than thirty years ago, 
regarding which at the time there was the 
greatest conflict of opinion, no two per- 
sons agreeing how it ought to be set- 
tled. I advert to the question of the re- 
form of the Poor Law. On this most 
difficult subject the Government of the day 
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appointed a Royal Commission, which was 
presided over by a very able Prelate, the 
late Bishop of London, and by the Report 
of that Commission the Government were 


Explanation. 


‘enabled to frame and pass a Bill with 
general assent, which they would in vain 


have endeavoured to obtain without pre- 
vious investigation. Something of the 
same sort might have been done here when 
once the main principles of Reform had 
been decided on by Parliament; and this 
would have tended to an earlier and more 
satisfactory solution of the question than 
is now likely to be attained. This, | 
say, is one course that they might have 
adopted. If, on the other hand, they 
determined to legislate without such a 
Royal Commission, then there was only 
one course they could have taken with 
propriety — they should have appointed 
last autumn the ablest men whom, 
under the circumstances, they could com- 
mand, to collect all the information 
which was necessary to enable them to 
come to a sound judgment. And the in- 
formation so collected ought to have been 
submitted to a Committee of the Govern- 
ment charged with the preparation of the 
Bill, following the precedent of 1830-1. 
Such a Committee might have prepared a 
scheme which, after being considered and 
adopted by the Government, might have 
been submitted to Pariament. With a view 
to the adoption of either of these courses, it 
would have been a very proper mode of 
proceeding to submit suitable Resolutions 
to Parliament. But if the Government 
intended to legislate this Session, it is 
quite obvious that Resolutions could lead 
to no useful result whatever, unless they 
were founded on a clear and definite view 
of the subject already adopted by the 
Government, and contained a distinct ex- 


| planation of the main provisions of the 


Bill they intended to propose. The Re- 
solutions actually submitted to the House of 
Commons were of a totally different cha- 
racter. They could not have been more 
vague if they had been intended as the 
preliminary to inquiry, and not to legiela- 
tion ; they decided nothing, and any man 
at all favourable to any kind of Reform 
might, with some slight reservations, have 
adopted them. To bring forward such 
Resolutions by way of founding a Bill 
upon them appears to me to have becn 
really a mockery of Parliament. Now, 
we stand in this position — we shall have 
had no less than six weeks of the Ses- 
sion wasted before any step whatever 
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istaken. At the expiration of that time, 
we are then, as appears from the state- 
ment made by the noble Earl to-night, 
with the views of the Government most 
fluctuating and undecided, to hope that in 
the course of a few days a Bill worthy of the 
acceptance of Parliament may be prepared. 
1 would ask any man of ordinary under- 
standing, whether he believes that a sub- 
ject of this extreme difficulty can be 
satisfactorily dealt with in this way ? For, 
remember what we have to accomplish. 
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| sion of this magnitude could have occurred 
‘to-night, I have been compelled to express 
very inadequately my sentiments with re- 
gard toit; but, after hearing the statement 
| of the noble Earl, I felt bound, at however 
‘short notice, to express the strong feelings 
‘which I entertain. I could not allow this 
oecasion to pass without protesting against 
the manner in which this question is pro- 
_ posed to be dealt with. 
| Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have no desire to complain of the manner 


Expianation. 


We have not merely to decide to what;in which the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
extent the franchise shall be lowered ; but; Granville) has discussed the statement 
we have to consider with the enlarging of | which it was my duty to bring before the 
the franchise what other changes may be- House, or yet of the good-humoured criti- 
come necessary, in order that the House |cism in which he has indulged upon the 
of Commons may be so constituted as course taken by the Government. There 
properly to discharge its high functions. | was only one point on which, I think, the 
Think of what enormous importance it is noble Earl was guilty of a slight amount 
that the House of Commons should be so| of exaggeration. He stated that eight or 
constituted. Our desire is that the coun-| nine months after the formation of the Go- 
try should be well and wisely governed. | vernment the Government themselves had 


We want to have the House of Commons, 
both by its legislation, and by its ad- 
vice and control, directing the Executive 
Government in a wise course of adminis- 
tration. Now, for that purpose it is neces- 


sary that the House of Commons should 
not merely consult the passing wishes of 


the majority of the population, it is ne- 
cessary that the House should be so con- 
stituted that the highest intelligence to 
be found in the nation should be there 
adequately represented, and should exer- 
cise its due influence. A mistake once 
made in altering the constitution of the 
most powerful body in the government of 
this country is irretrievable. It is one of 
those things in which, if error is committed, 
you cannot retrace your steps ; a mistake 
once committed may prove fatal. It is 
therefore most necessary that whatever is 
done should be done with due consideration 
and with the greatest possible care. I, 
for one, can hardly anticipate that when 
the question now to be dealt with is sub- 
mitted to our consideration, the Bill drawn 
up by Government can exhibit that states- 
manlike foresight of future difficulties 
which I believe to be essential in dealing 
with the constitution of this country, and 
with our most artificial and complicated 
social relations. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that the matter is either so simple 
or so easy as some suppose. There are 
considerations of the deepest importance 
to be taken into account before you decide 
on the propositions which ought to be 
adopted, Not anticipating that a discus- 


| not in the slightest degree arrived at an 
 wndantunding concerning the foundations 
| of the Bill they were about to introduce. 
Pee time may have seemed long to the 
| noble Earl opposite ; but I venture to in- 
| form him that, up to the present moment, 
Her Majesty’s Government have not been 
eight months in office. If the noble Earl 
will calculate the lapse of time from 
July 11, when the new Ministry was 
formed, to March 4, he will find that Her 
Majesty’s Government have not been, as 
I have said, eight months in office, so that 
the noble Earl can hardly say that eight or 
nine months were wasted over the prepara- 
tion of a Reform Bill. The noble Earl has 
said, then, that it was not until after eight 
or nine months from the time the Govern- 
ment came into office that its Members 
agreed among themselves upon the prin- 
ciples of the Bill which they would intro- 
duce. My reply is that, with regard to 
the principles of the Bill and its main pro- 
visions, Her Majesty’s Government were 
perfectly agreed in the month of November 
last ; and the only question then remain- 
ing for discussion among them was as to 
the extent to which the franchise should be 
extended. That was a very important 
question, upon which, I admit, we desired 
to ascertain the opinion of Parliament 
and the country generally. With regard 
to the criticism of the noble Earl who has 
last spoken (Earl Grey), I understood him 
to say that the Government should have 
taken one of two courses—either to have 
introduced a measure on their own respon- 
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sibility, and have declared they would | 
ing the feelings of the people of this coun. 
try, or more judiciously, more wisely, and 


stand or fall by it ; or else to have referred 
the whole matter to a Commission for the 
purpose of settling what should be the 
principles of the Bill afterwards to be in- 
troduced. With reference to the first 
course, I have to say that we profited by 


the experience of our predecessors ; if we | 
‘ had followed their example—that is, if the | 
Government had determined to stand or | 


fall by their Reform Bill—the probability 
is that one Government after another 


would have come forward, none of them | 


would have stood, but each would have 
fallen, to the perpetual interruption of 
public business, to the continued absence 
of all agreement, and to the certain de- 
struction of any measure of Reform, no 
matter by what party it was proposed. 
And what if we had taken the other course 
which he says we should have followed ? 
Does the noble Earl for a moment think 
that the country, excited as it was, would 
have allowed us to delegate the whole of 
our authority to a Commission, sending it 
over the country to inquire upon what 
principles the Reform Bill should be 
framed? The Jate Government thought 
they had ample information to legislate 
upon, and we had all the information 


they had obtained, together with such fur- 
ther information as we had been able to 


collect ourselves. What would be the ob- 
ject of a Commission? To frame a Reform 
Bill? But what would have been the 
language of the House of Commons if we 
had pursued this second course which the 
noble Earl insists we should have followed ? 
The House of Commons would have told 
us our proposal was a makeshift, and have 
said, ‘‘ You are abdicating the functions 
of your office ; you are loosening the reins 
of Government; you are proving your- 
selves utterly unworthy of confidence ; and, 
shirking your duty, you endeavour by 
plausible pretexts to retain office for ano- 
ther year, and seek to stifle the question 
of Reform.” Such, I think, would have 
been the result of adopting either of the 
two courses recommended by the noble 
Earl, I quite agree with the noble Earl’s 
description of what it is desirable the 
House should be; but, | venture to think 
the noble Earl’s views in this respect are 
Utopian ; he looks for an amount of per- 
fection in the House of Commons which 
no Reform Bill will ever produce; 1 go 
further, and say that, whatever change 
you make in the Constitution, I doubt 
whether you will obtain as the result a 


The Earl of Derby 
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House of Commons more truly represent- 


in Cornwall. 


more impartially consulting the benefit of 
all classes of the community. But it is, 
nevertheless, true that under the present 
system a large number of persons are ex- 
cluded from the suffrage, although they 
are fit to accept the responsibility attach- 
ing to electors, and I believe some of those 
excluded would exercise the privilege of 
voting intelligently, honestly, and wisely, 
These, then, if they had fair play, should 
be admitted. But the question is to what 
extent the class to which they belong 
should be admitted, and what arrangement 
could be made so as to prevent the electo- 
ral body being swamped by its largest and 
least able portion. This is not a question 
of principle—it is a matter of detail re- 
quiring very close and careful considera- 
tion, and I say it is not unworthy of a Go- 
vernment, before they commit themselves 
to any measure, to ascertain the general 
feeling of Parliament and the country—to 
take the House of Commons, as it were, 
into council—and to be guided by it—not 
as a matter of principle, as to which they 
are bound to exercise their orn judgment 
—but as a matter of detail, so as to pro- 
duce a measure that will be likely to meet 
the general wish and give general satis- 
faction. That, my Lords, is the vindica- 
tion of the course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought, and still think, it most con- 
sistent with their duty to take, and that 
duty to the best of their belief they have 
endeavoured to perform. 

Eart GREY: I have no right to ad- 
dress your Lordships again, and will not, 
therefore, trespass upon your time further 
than to say that I trust your Lordships 
who have listened to me will recognise how 
entirely the noble Earl who has just sat 
down has misunderstood the whole scope 
of my argument. 


BISHOPRIC IN CORNWALL. 
PETITION. 


Tue Eart or DEVON presented a Pe- 
tion of Inhabitants of Cornwall, praying 
for the establishment of a Bishopric in that 
county. The noble Earl said, that the 
large population and great area of the 
county, and the distance of the petitioners 
from the residence of the Bishop, who at 
present presided over their clergy, justified 
their prayer, in his opinion, and he trusted 
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the petition would meet with the favourable 
consideration of their Lordships. 
Tue Bisnop or ELY said, there were 
several arguments besides those employed 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Devon) in 
favour of the division of the diocese. The 
difficulty of managing a diocese like that of 
Exeter did not arise solely from its size and 
population, but was also to be found in the 
number of its clergy and the extent of its 
area. The population was nearly 1,000,000, 
and was, in fact, by far the largest con- 
tained in any agricultural diocese. It was 
more than one-sixth of the whole popula- 
tion of Ireland, and yet Ireland had ten 
Bishops ; it was more than one-third that 
of Scotland, and as large as that of the 
whole of Wales, which, with a nearly equal 
population, had four Bishops. The popu- 
lation of the diocese of Exeter is as nearly 
as possible equal to that of the four dio- 
ceses of Carlisle, Hereford, Bangor, and 
St. Asaph put together. Therefore, com- 
paring the population of the diocese of 
Exeter with other populations, their Lord- 
ships must arrive at the conclusion that it 
was most inadequately represented by one 
Bishop. The diocese of Exeter, too, con- 


tained nearly 1,000 clergy, more than were 
to be found in any diocese except London 


and, possibly, Norwich. The acreage was 
far larger than that of any other See, 
Durham, the next largest, containing less 
by 500,000 acres. Its acreage was about 
equal to that of South Wales, which pos- 
sessed two Bishops, and he felt certain that 
those Bishops had as much work as they 
could manage. Another consideration was 
to be found in the difficulty of access to 
many of the Cornish parishes, the nature 
of the two counties being exceedingly un- 
favourable to locomotion. Devon and Corn- 
wall were particularly rugged, and, though 
not so mountainous as Wales, travelling 
was more difficult, because in a mountain- 
ous country the roads were generally formed 
in such @ manner as to avoid or go round 
any difficulty that might be in the way— 
whereas in Devonshire and Cornwall the 
roads were cut straight through the country. 
But, in fact, railways afforded very little 
facility to Bishops in visiting the parishes 
in their dioceses, for Bishops on such occa- 
sions were obliged to go to villages long 
distances out of the way of railroads. The 
populations of the two counties were, too, 
entirely different in character and race. 
The population of Cornwall was Celtic, 
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been a Cornish clergyman, he could, from 
experience, bear testimony to the fact that 
clergymen in Cornwall felt that a Bishop 
residing at Exeter, 150 miles from many 
parishes in his diocese, could enter but 
little into the feelings and wants of the 
population of Cornwall. He might add, 
that the division of the diocese, as proposed 
by the petitioners, would amount merely 
to the restoration of the ancient order of 
things, for there used formerly to be a See 
at St. Germans, Objection had been 
made, and probably would still be made, 
to any increase of the Bishops, on the 
ground that they possessed no power. He 
was, unfortunately, compelled to acknow- 
ledge that their coercive power was very 
small—so small, indeed, that a Bishop was 
frequently not only unable to remove a 
clergyman guilty of gross immorality, but 
was compelled to suffer heavy pecuniary 
loss, simply because he endeavoured to 
perform his duty. Still, however, Bishops 
possessed very large powers. The corre- 
spondence of a Bishop formed a very large 
part of his duties—he received on an ave- 
rage, he believed he might say, little short 
of 5,000 letters a year from the clergymen 
and laity in his diocese, asking for advice 
and assistance; and when these letters 
were responded to, it was very rarely that 
the advice of the Bishop failed to meet 
with a hearty and cordial concurrence. 
Another objection sometimes urged is, that 
the creation of a bishopric for Cornwall 
would be like an aggression on the Wes- 
leyans, who now preponderate so much 
in that county. Although the Cornish 
people were so far alienated from the 
Church as to be to a great extent Wes- 
leyan Methodists, he denied that they 
had any strong hostile feeling against 
the Church. The Wesleyanism of Corn- 
wall was not the same as the Wes- 
leyanism of many other parts of the 
kingdom ; and he could testify from his 
own personal experience that, on the con- 
trary, they had a strong feeling of attach- 
ment and adhesion to the Church, and that 
they frequently expressed a desire to see a 
Bishop in Cornwall. Wesleyavism had at 
one time exercised, with most beneficial 
effect, a great deal of influence over the 
poorer classes in Cornwall and in the north- 
western counties ; and many of those who 
were alienated from the Church were saved 


‘from immorality and infidelity by the be- 
_nign influence of the Wesleyan Methodists. 


self-reliant, and much inclined to the Wes- | He was sorry to say that, especially in the 


leyan form of worship; and, having himself 


northern counties of England, that influence 
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was gradually waning, and that in towns, 
like Leeds and Liverpool, it was giving 
place, not, he was sorry to say, to the in- 
fluence of the Church, but to irreligion 
and open infidelity. He acknowledged 
with thankfulness that the Wesleyans had 
done a noble work ; but as their influence 
was fading away, was there any reason 
why a Bishop should not be created, whose 
presence would add to the strength of the 
Church in Cornwall, and to the cause of 
morality and good order ? 

Lord VIVIAN anxiously hoped that 
their Lordships would not accede to the 
prayer of the petition. The petition pur- 
ported to have been signed by 1,600 per- 
sons; but, in his opinion, a far greater | 
number of signatures might easily have 
been obtained aguinst its prayer. He could | 
not see what advantage Cornwall was to 
obtain from the creation of this bishopric. 
Although the diocese, which included the 
county, was presided over by an aged and 
infirm Bishop, yet still, under ordinary eir- 
cumstances, the railways and high roads 
afforded great facilities for the perform- 
ance of the duties which that Prelate had 
to discharge. He trusted that if money 





was to be expended upon the spiritual 
welfare of the county it would be given 


to the poorer clergy of the diocese, many 
of whom wanted and deserved assistance, 
instead of it being expended upon the salary 
of a Bishop. He was not a Wesleyan, 
but a Churchman, and he thought that in 
Cornwall they were better without a Bishop 
than they would be with one. 

Tue Bisnop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, that last year he was in 
Cornwall and officiated at a confirmation 
in the remotest part of the county, On 
that occasion he had had an opportunity 
of conversing with very many of the clergy 
and of the laity of Cornwall on the subject 
now under discussion, and he must say 
simply and frankly that he found among 
them a warmth of feeling, a heartiness of 
expression, and a depth of desire that did 
them very great credit. He had, of course, 
alluded in those conversations to the pre- 
sent state of things, and had pointed out 
that the present venerable Bishop was in 
a great degree precluded from making 
those visitations which were necessary to 
the performance of the duties of the dio- 
cese; and he put the case whether, in the 
event of the Bishop being middle-aged, and 
in possession of his full powers, they would 
still desire a Bishop for Cornwall. The 
reply was, ‘* We desire a Bishop for Corn- 


The Bishop of Ely 
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wall above all things; we feel that we are 
separated in a great degree from the neigh- 
bouring county of Devon, and we desire to 
have a Bishop to dwell among us, to sym. 
pathize with us, and to guide us; one who 
will gather up the strong Church feeling 
which exists in Cornwall, and who will at 
the same time conciliate those who do not 
conform.’’ He had seen none of the feel- 
ing of antagonism to the Church to which 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Vivian) had 
alluded; and from the experience he had 
obtained elsewhere he believed that the 
Wesleyans, who were earnest and true- 
hearted men, desired that the Church 
should be efficiently managed. He had 
never seen any hostility on the part of the 
Wesleyans to the Church, but rather the 
Christian desire that all things should be 
built up and well ordered. He must still 
maintain the opinion that were a discreet, 
kind, and considerate man to be appointed 
Bishop of Cornwall, not ouly would there 
be no opposition on the part of the Non- 
conformist, but he would be welcomed with 
all heartiness. Having travelled to the 
most distant parts of that county, he found 
communication to be exceedingly difficult. 
He trusted that their Lordships’ favourable 
attention would be given to the prayer of 
the petition; and in asking that, he might 
say that he had no ulterior views, thoughts, 
or projects for turning their decision in the 
present instance into a precedent for the 
creation of more bishoprics in other parts 
of the kingdom; but only desired to speak 
honestly and heartily in favour of this part 
of our country having the presence and 
guidance of a Bishop among them. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, that as 
he was a landed proprietor in Cornwall, 
and as he had never heard a word of such 
a petition as this being in contemplation, 
he inferred that no pressure had been used 
to obtain signatures to it. He thought that 
the Government were bound to take the 
matter in hand, and to determine whether 
or not there was such a necessity for the 
creation of the bishopric for Cornwall, 
severed from the bishopric of Exeter, as 
was set forth in the prayer of the petition. 
The presence of a Bishop, and his kindly 
intercourse, especially with the poor, in the 
county of Cornwall, would, he believed, 
produce a most decided re-action among 
the population favourable to the Church of 
England. He therefore did hope their 
Lordships would seriously entertain the 
prayer of the petition, and that the Go- 
vernment, if they saw their way to ap- 
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point another Bishop, would not hesitate 
to do so. 

Lorv HOUGHTON regretted that the 
right rev. Prelate who spoke first after the 
noble Earl who presented the petition (the 
Bishop of Ely) had thought it necessary 
to fortify his argument by reference to the 
alleged decline of Wesleyan Methodism, 
Living, as he did, in a large manufactur- 
ing district, and seeing the extensive pre- 
valence of that body, he could not let pass 
the assertion of the right rev. Prelate that 
its influence had declined. He believed 
the Church had a great deal of real sym- 
pathy from the Wesleyan body. He re- 
membered that it was the saying of Dr. 
Hook that Wesleyanism was the Establish- 
mentism of the West Riding, and he be- 
lieved he was very willing to accept, their 
assistance in that character. With refer- 
ence to this petition he would make one 
remark, He was very glad the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol) treated it as a special case. It 
was, indeed, a very special case; because 
from the unfortunate state of the present 
Diocesan’s health the whole diocese of 
Exeter was actually without the adminis- 
tration of a Bishop. It was therefore a 


most unfortunate moment to bring forward | 


the special case, when the venerable Pre- 
late who presided over the diocese was 
weighed down with age and sickness; but 
who yet, even under these circumstances, 


showed great intelligence-and activity of | 
He hoped the Government would | 


mind, 
pause before taking action on the petition. 
He saw great difficulty in increasing the 
number of the Episcopal Bench, and the 
Government would have to consider, not 
only the individual case, but also the great 
political question involved. 


Lorp LYTTELTON was disposed to 


currence, though he might prefer some 
more general measure; and he ventured to 
say unless such a measure as his noble 
Friend advocated, if brought into the 
House, met with more formidable opposi- 
tion than had been indicated to-night, he 
should have very little apprehension of the 
result. 


Petition ordered to lie on the table. 
Tlouse adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 4, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn —Arthur 
Hugh Smith Barry, esquire, for Cork County. 

| Pustic Burs—Second Reading—Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries [61]. 

Committee—British North America [52]. 

Report—British North America [52]. 

Considered as amended—Duty on Dogs [36]. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
BOROUGH FRANCHISE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will be willing to re-consider 
the expediency of adopting in the Reform 
Bill the principle of his abandoned Re- 
solution No. 5, and to discuss, as a possible 
basis of Borough Representation, the follow- 
ing or some similar proposition :—QOccu- 
piers who for two years have been rated to 
the poor, and not excused on the ground 
of poverty, to have one vote for each 
Member to be elected; Residents in the 
Borough who for two years have been as- 





sessed to House Tax or to Property or In- 
come Tax upon the full scale to have one 
vote for each Member to be elected ; Per- 
sons entitled under both qualifications to 
vote under both ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 





QUER: The hon. Gentleman will, per- 
haps, allow me to answer that Question at 
another time. 


CASE OF THE “TORNADO.”"—QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
' Foreign Affairs, If he has any objection 
give the proposal his most hearty con- | to lay upon the table of the House the 


| following documents, which appear to have 


been omitted from the printed Correspond- 
ence presented to the House respecting 
the seizure of the Tornado :—First, the 
enclosures in the owners’ letter to the Fo- 
reign Secretary, dated the 26th of Novem- 
ber last—namely, the copy of the Ship’s 
Register and Bill of Sale ; the copy of the 
Shipping Articles, or agreement with the 
crew ; and the copy of the Customs clear- 
ance from the port of Leith. Second, a 
letter from Mr. Saul Isaac, to the Foreign 
Secretary, dated Cadiz, November, 1866. 
Third, a letter addressed to the Foreign 
Secretary by the owners of the Tornado 





on the 15th ultimo ? 
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Lorp STANLEY: The first set of 
papers, Sir, to which the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman refers were omitted from 
the blue book merely because they were 
very voluminous, and the whole purport of 
them was to be found in other parts of the 
Correspondence. As, however, the hon. 
Gentleman has called for them, and as 
there is no reason against their production, 
they can be printed in the appendix. With 
regard to the letter from Mr. Saul Isaac, 
under date of November, 1866, I cannot 
find any such letter. There is one, how- 
ever, written in October, 1866, and per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will communicate 
with the writer and let me know whether 
that is the letter to which he refers. With 
regard to the letter of the 15th ultimo, that 
will also be produced. It was received 
sinee the publication of the blue book. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF LIVERPOOL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will lay upon the 
table the recent Report of Mr. Taylor on 
the sanitary state of certain parts of Liver- 
pool, and on the condition of the dwellings 


of the poor in that town; and whether he 
has received from the local authorities of 
that place any satisfactory assurance that 
the recommendations of Mr. Taylor will be 
promptly carried into effect ? 


Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the Report of | 
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brought under the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government in a vast variety of forms, in 
the several different applications made to 
the Home Office on the subject. Some 
particular applications are at this moment 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but until they have all been 
thorougbly examined, I am not prepared to 
state to the House what course the Go- 
vernment will take. 


ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION, 


Captaiy VIVIAN said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man opposite, Whether he proposes to 
make his statement on the Army Esti- 
mates to-night, the Supplementary Esti- 
mates having been laid upon the table only 
that evening ? 

GexeraL PEEL: I do not propose to 
take any Vote with regard to the Supple- 
mentary Estimates. If the House will per- 
mit me I propose to go on with the ordinary 
Estimates. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to know, 
whether the number of men to be voted 
for the year’s service was not settled by the 
first Vote? But as certain remours were 
afloat, it was open for the House to sur- 
mise that the suecessor of the right hon. 
Gentleman might not agree with him as to 
the proper number to be voted for the 
year’s service. [‘* Order! ’’] 

Genera PEEL: The first Vote will be 
that for the number of men. It would be 


Mr. Taylor is a very long and a very valu- | of the greatest possible convenience to the 
able one. It has been only recently de- | House that I should explain the grounds 
livered at the Home Office, and I have not upon which these Estimates have been 
yet had time to go through it, but when J | framed. I propose to bring them forward 
have done so I will inform the hon. Gen- | to-night, and there would be no use in my 
tleman whether it can be laid on the | doing so unless we were to take the Vote 
table. ¢ | for the number of men, of which, I trust, I 
| shall be able to give avery good explanation. 
SPIRITS, BEER, AND WINE LICENCEs, |! 8™ Sure the House will acquit me of any 
pom, yee ~* | wish to deceive them. I wish to give the 
— | House the opportunity of separating the 
Mr. PEASE said, he would beg to ask | two Estimates, in order that it may have 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- | the opportunity of agreeing or disagreeing 
partment, Whether the attention of Her | with the proposals I shall make with re- 
Majesty’s Government has been drawn to gard to the Supplementary Estimates. 
the evils arising from the fact that a| The Supplementary Estimates have no- 
separate jurisdiction exists for granting | thing to do with the ordinary Estimates ; 
Licences for the retail sale of Spirits, Beer, |but if there is the slightest wish | will 
and Wine; and, whether Her Majesty’s | postpone my statement. 
Government propose to bring in a Bill to; Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no Gen- 
place the granting of these Licences under | tleman in this House who would think of 
one jurisdiction ? imputing to my right hon. and gallant 
Mr. WALPOLE: The matter, Sir, re- | Friend a wish to deceive anybody in the 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman has been | House or out of it; but I am bound to say 


Mr. Alderman Lusk: 
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that the question as to the number of men 
is one directly and essentially connected 
with the strength of the reserve which you 
propose to establish. If the public service 
requires that there should be a Vote of 
money taken in Supply, of course there is 
an easy expedient—to take a Vote on Ac- 
count. The statement can be made with- 
out taking the Vote, and I hope my right 
hon. and gallant Friend will give us an as- 
surance, which I am convinced is required 
by the facts of the case, that he will not 
propose to take the Vote for the number of 
men to-night. 

GexeraL PEEL: I will postpone my 
statement until Thursday, and the House 
will have then an opportunity of seeing 
what I propose to do. I have no desire 
to bind the House to anything until I have 
made my explanation. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE, 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whom I understood to in- 
timate just now that he would answer to- 
night the Question put to him by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Norwich (Mr. War- 
ner), Whether it is his intention to give 
that answer, perhaps in combination with 
some other matters with which of course I 
have nothing to do, upon the Motion for the 
House going into a Committee of Supply ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER. Itis. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
— Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

air.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE, 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rng EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, since I last had the honour of 
addressing the House, the majority of the 
Cabinet having resolved to recur to their 
original policy with respect to the bo- 
rough franchise and to establish it, in their 
belief, upon a sure, extensive, and perma- 
nent basis, I deeply regret to say that 
three of our Colleagues have felt under the 
necessity of tendering their resignations, 
which have been accepted, and they hold 
their seats only until their successors are 
appointed. I still more regret to say that 
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among them is one whose name I am sure 
will ever be mentioned in this House with 
honour and regard—my right hon. and 
gallant Friend the Secretary of State for 
War (General Peel). I need not refer to 
his readiness and personal wish to have 
the opportunity of explaining to the House 
those Estimates and that policy which he 
has recommended to his Colleagues, and 
which they have adopted and sanctioned. 
I am sure that neither myself nor any of 
his late Colleagues for a moment wish to 
stand in the way or to take objections to 
his doing so, and I hope that my right 
hon. Friend, as still Secretary for War, may 
have the opportunity which he desires, 
But I have to tell the House that arrange- 
ments have been suggested which, when 
they have been submitted for Her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure and have been sanctioned by 
her approbation, will allow me to state 
that the Government of Lord Derby is 
complete, and I believe it will be in my power 
to make that announcement on Friday. 
Perhaps the House will also allow me to 
indicate the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to pursue with respect 
to the Reform Bill. They propose to in- 
troduce it on the 18th of this month. They 
propose likewise to. ask the House to take 
the second reading, if convenient, on the 
Monday following. There will then re- 
main ample time for complete discussion 
of the measure. If the measure be ac- 
cepted, as soon as consistent with the 
public business we can go into Commit- 
tee, and I shallmake a proposition on the 
part of the Government that the House 
shall sit in Committee on the Bill de die 
in diem. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL, 
(Lords.) [Brtt 52.] CoMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. OSBORNE: I eannot help think- 
ing, Sir, that the time has arrived when, 
after having been kept for three weeks in 
the dark as to the policy or intentions of 
the Government, some further explanation 
is due to the House. [‘* Order! ’’] I am 


speaking, Sir, on the Motion that you 
leave the Chair. 


Mra. SPEAKER: The House is now 
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proceeding on the Motion for going into | 


Committee on the British North America 
Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE : I was about to move, 
Sir, on the Motion that you leave the 
Chair, that the House do now adjourn. I 
cannot think that I am taking any liberty 
with the House in moving the adjournment. 
This is no common period in the history 
of Parliament. Sir, what has happened ? 
For three weeks this House has been kept 
in the dark as to the proceedings of the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down, 
not on the first night of the Session, but on 
the Monday following, and, like Cagliostro 
expounding the secret of the philosopher’s 
stone, he left us as much in the dark as we 
were before. And what has now happened ? 
We are told that the Government is 
about to recur to its original policy. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman, or, 
at any rate, some of his Colleagues that are 
left, or possibly those that have gone, what 
the original policy of the Government was ? 
This House has a right to demand what it 
was. Whether it was to land ua in an £8 


rating or in household suffrage no man in 
this House or the country knows. 


It is 
but decent to this House—it is, at any 
rate, what the country demands, that 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman— 
whether he is the late or the present Secre- 
tary for War I am not able to say—whom 
we all admire and respect for his con- 
sistency and also for his noble abnegation 
of self, that he, or at least the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Viscount Cran- 
bourne), should tell us what that original 
policy was, or why they have left Her 
Majesty’s Government? I will not press 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary for War on this occasion, be- 
cause he is still sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, and possibly some other policy may 
be initiated which may keep him there ; 
but I ask the noble Lord, who I am sure 
will not seruple to tell us, the reason why 
he has left the Cabinet. I ask the question 
out of no vulgar curiosity, but because it 
is an explanation to which not only this 
House, but the constituencies which sent 
us here are entitled. I am surprised that 
such a duty should have devolved on so 
humble a Member as myself; but I am 
sure that I only reflect the common sense 
of the country in asking why the noble 
Lord has left the Government, and what 
is the original policy to which the Govern- 
ment have recurred after three weeks’ con- 


Ur. Speaker 
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sideration. I beg, Sir, to move the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn,”— 
(Mr. Osborne.) 

Cotone, SYKES said, that some nights 
ago, in Committee of the House, a sum of 
£6;000 was voted for excess of expen. 
diture, and he wanted to ask the Seecre. 
tary of the Treasury what this was for? 
[‘* Order !’’] 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: I regret 
to say, Sir, that my reply to the hon, 
Gentleman must necessarily be brief. He 
must be aware that it is notin the power 
of those who have had the honour of form. 
ing part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
speak as to what has taken place without 
the permission of Her Majesty. That 
permission I have not received, and [ 
therefore regret to say that I cannot satisfy 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I give notice that I 
shall renew the Question at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, the 
answer which has just been given by the 
noble Lord is one which is perfectly suf- 
ficient and conclusive. At the same time, 
I am bound to say that I do not think any 
blame attaches to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) 
for referring to the terms in which another 
disclosure or revelation has to-night been 
made to the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not confine himself in the brief state- 
ment that he made within necessary bounds. 
He did not merely state that alterations 
had occurred which would call for time in 
order that Her Majesty’s Government 
might well consider their course ; but, as 
has been observed by my bon. Friend, he 
also told the House that the Government 
had ‘recurred” to their original policy. 
Now, Sir, that is an explanation which 
imports more difficulty than it removes, 
and I own I am sorry that such a declara- 
tion was made ; because the mind of every 
man who heard the right hon. Gentleman 
must have immediately conceived —indeed, 
it was involved in the very words—that 
the original policy which has now been 
revived was, at the time when it formerly 
existed, the policy of the entire Cabinet, 
including, therefore, of necessity, the 
three distinguished persons of whose ser- 
vices the Government have now been de- 
prived. At this critical moment, there- 
fore, when I am sure the House would 
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gladly have consented, with that delicacy 
and justness of feeling for which it is so 
remarkable, to abstain from all inquisition, 
the expressions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man most unfortunately have had the effect 
of casting upon his Colleagues who have re- 
tired the responsibility of some change of 

licey, which has been ostensibly the cause 
of the present embarrassment. I am sure 
the noble Lord and my right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend will forgive me if I point out 
that which appears to me to lie upon the very 
surface of the case, and that they will not 
for a moment presume that I am giving an 
opinion on the matter. I think, however, 
that there are a few words which it is ne- 
cessary at this juncture to say on the part 
of the House. Four weeks have now 
elapsed since the House met, and those 
four weeks have not been, as they were 
last year, weeks of silence on the part of 
the Government, justified, or, at any rate, 
believed by us to be justified, for stated 
and substantive causes; but they have 
been weeks in which we have seen more 
than once an attempt to make a fitful and 
uncertain advance, to be followed by a 
speedy and unequivocal retreat. When 
Parliament met, a paragraph in the Speech 
from the Throne announced the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
before us the question of the representa- 
tion of the people, and great satisfaction 
was felt by us all when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made the engagement, which he 
afterwards fulfilled, that on a very early day 
he would open to the House the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government. When, however, 
those views were opened—I will not say any- 
thing either in praise or in blame of them 
—it certainly appeared to the House, and 
I think to the country, that instead of ad- 
vancing with the question, we stood at a 
point somewhat behind that which we had 
occupied on the first night of the Session. 
There were, consequently, general demands 
for a further elucidation of the matter, and 
on Monday last the right hon. Gentleman 
brought down a plan and laid it before the 
House. We then for a second tine—the 
first being the opening night of the Ses- 
sion —-thought that progress was to be 
made. No debate took place upon that 
plan. A few remarks were made by my- 
self—I am not sure whether any were 
made by any other Member—and those re- 
marks certainly did not convey any inten- 
tion to oppose that plan upon the second 
reading of the Bill that was to be intro- 
duced. No sooner, however, had that 
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plan appeared than it also seemed to be 
smitten with paralysis, and there went 
forth rumours in London and throughout 
the country that that plan was itself to be 
withdrawn. Without Parliamentary op~ 
position, almost without Parliamentary 
comment, that scheme has ceased to exist. 
At this moment we find ourselves at the 
point at which we originally stood. I have 
seen in adistant country an ancient Greek 
dance, in which the women, from moment 
to moment, commence by advancing three 
steps, and immediately afterwards con- 
tinue the dance by retreating two steps. 
But our case is not quite so favourable, 
for, in the political dance of the present 
Session, if the advance has been three 
steps, the retreat has been of three steps 
also.. Now, I advert to this matter not 
as a question between party and party, but 
because there are others besides ourselves 
who are interested in it ; and it is essen- 
tial, in my opinion, to the well working of 
the Constitution that the country should 
not lose, and that we should do nothing 
to diminish, the confidence which the coun- 
try places in the House of Commons as 
a body capable and competent to deal 
with public emergencies when they arise, 
Therefore, I hope that at the point at 
which we have arrived we shall hence- 
forward have one definite, consistent move- 
ment in the same direction. I am bound 
to say—andI do not fix the charge on the 
Government alone, I speak of the House 
of Commons without distinction of party— 
that unless we can convey to the mind of 
the country more distinct and definite con- 
victions of our capacity to treat this great 
oceasion with the foree and decision it 
demands, not the Government alone, not 
those who sit behind them, but all classes 
of this great assembly of the Parliament of 
England will stand materially discredited 
in public opinion. I have said so much 
on the subject of procedure. With re- 
gard to the substance of the Bill, I do 
not intend to go into any further criti- 
sism, which I assure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite circumstances alone have ex- 
torted from me, and my deep conviction 
as to the somewhat critical position of 
the House itself before the country. I do 
not intend by that criticism to qualify any- 
thing that I may have previously presumed 
to say, on behalf of myself and others, with 
respect to the reception which we shall 
give toa definite proposal from the Go- 
vernment. 1 may venture to express, 
however, ahope that that proposal when it 
2U 
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appears will be of a simple, straightforward, 
and intelligible character. I will not ask 
that it shall not contain what is new. It 
must contain what is new. But I will ask 
and I willexpress a hope that it will not 
contain what is new-fangled. The people of 
this country are eminently attached to sim- 
plicity of procedure, and I think there never 
was & moment when they were in mood 
less favourable for dealing with plans and 
schemes which might seem to them to de- 
viate from the character of simplicity. I 
trust, above all, that the Bill of the Go- 
vernment may not be a measure containing 
two sets of provisions, one of them framed 


{COMMONS} 





to have the semblance of giving, and the 
other constructed to have the reality and | 
effect of taking away. I may perhaps be | 
uncharitable in allowing my mind to be 
influenced, even in the slightest degree, by | 
those rumours with which the air is thick 
and full; but it is not possible wholly to 
resist their effect. And I say, in conclu- 
sion, that if the Government, avoiding those 
dangers—serious, I think, for all public 
men, and more serious when the ques- 
tion has reached that state of complica- 
tion and entanglement at which this 
question has unhappily arrived—if the Go- 
vernment, escaping those dangers, shall 
submit a plan, good, simple, ample, straight- 
forward, constitutional, and intelligible in 
its character, I venture to promise that 
it will be received on this side of the 
House in no grudging spirit—with no re- 
collections of the past, with no revival of 
those mutual suspicions and complaints 
which I grant may be bandied from either 
side of the House to the other, but with 
an earnest desire to bring the endeavours 
of the Administration to a speedy and pros- 
perous issue. I wish to make an appeal 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Fife 
(Mr. Aytoun), with respect to the Bill for 
the Confederation of the North American 
Provinces, which is now proposed to be 
committed. My hon. Friend had given 
notice of his intention to raise a debate 
upon the 145th section, which relates to 
the construction of a railway which will 
unite the Provinces of British North Ame- 
rica. I cannot help thinking, and I am 
sure I express the feelings of the Under 
Seeretary for the Colonies, that it will be 
much better to wait for the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
guarantee, than to raise the discussion of 
@ question so important upon this clause in 
the Bill. Having read the clause with 





care, and having consulted upon it with 
Mr. Gladstone 
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others, I venture to give the most conf- 
dent opinion that it has no bearing upon 
the obligations of Parliament, and that the 
discretion of Parliament must remain en- 
tire, subject only to the announcement of 
the Government with respect to the pro. 
posed guarantee. Upon an early day there 
will be ample opportunity given for full 
discussion on the question ; and therefore 
it will be better to allow the Bill to go 
through Committee, it being a matter 
which appertains—I will not say to the 
security, but to the dignity of the Empire, 
and which should proceed from stage to 
stage without unnecessary delay. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 40, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Continuance of existing Elee- 
tion Laws.) 

Mr. E. W. T. HAMILTON said, he 
wished to ask whether it was intended to 
give the franchise to females, or to confine 
it to males? The clause as it stood said 
that ‘every British subject ’’ of the pre- 
scribed age should have a vote. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he presumed it 
was not intended that females should vote. 


The word “male” inserted before 
** British subject.”’ 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clauses 42 to 52, inelusive, agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Increase of number of House 
of Commons.) 


Mr. E. W. T. HAMILTON said, that in 
the clause a power was reserved of increas- 
ing the number of Members, and he thouglhit 
it might be desirable to give the power of 
also diminishing it. The total number of 
Members who would be required for the 
general and provincial Legislatures would 
be 550, which might be found too many 
to be conveniently furnished from a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000. 550 Members would 
be equivalent to a population of 15,000,000. 
He was aware that the number had been 
settled by the delegates of the Canadian 
Provinces ; but he wished them to have the 
power of diminishing the number if it 
should be found too large. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the popu- 
lation of the Provinces was rapidly increas- 
ing. The Bill had been drawn for a 
representation based on the existing elec- 
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toral districts in the several Provinces, and 
such an alteration as the hon. Member 
suggested would involve a subversion of 
the entire arrangements of the measure. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the greatest possible importance was 
attached in Canada to the maintenance of 
the electoral districts as they stood, inas- 
much as any re-arrangement of them by a 
dominant majority might tend to inter- 
fere materially with the interests of the 
minority. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the proposed 
Amendment would destroy the symmetry 
of the measure. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 54 and 55 agreed to, 


Clause 56 (Disallowance by Order in 
Council of Act assented to by Governor 
General.) 

Mr. E. W. T. HAMILTON said, he 
thought some greater limit should be put to 
thetime during which Her Majesty had power 
to disallow any Acts that might be passed. 
Two years was too long a period for Her 
Majesty or Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider whether they would allow or dis- 
allow a Bill. He also suggested that a 
provision should be inserted by which a 
Bill reserved for Her Majesty's approval 
should become law unless Her Majesty dis- 
allowed it within a certain specified time. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the clause be- 
fore the Committee only provided for the 
disallowance of a Bill within two years. 
Ile would not discuss whether the time were 
too long or not; but he did not think that 
was the best opportunity to alter a rule 
with regard to the disallowance of Bills, 
which applied to all the colonies. He was 
satisfied, too, the hon. Member could enter- 
tain but little apprehension that Her Ma- 
jesty would exercise her power in that 
respect in a manner injurious to the Con- 
federation. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 57 agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Lieutenant Governors of 
Provinces.) 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
in his opinion, the appointment should be 
made by the Crown and not by the Go- 
vernor General. The Lieutenant Governor 
should come from England, and should be 
independent of and not hold office merely 


ral. 
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during the pleasure of the Governor Gene- | or Quebec was to consist of the Lieutenant 


With regard to the two Lieutenant | Governor and two Houses. 
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this Bill at Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, he wished to ask if any eompensa- 
tion would have to be made to them ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that upon the 
score of pensions there was no difficulty in 
the case. The late Lieutenant Governors 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia had 
been provided for, the one having been 
made Governor of Hong Kong, and the 
other of Trinidad. The present Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia had been informed 
that he received his appointment only until 
the Bill before the House was passed, and 
he had accepted the office on that under- 
standing. In New Brunswick the duties 
of Lieutenant Governor were being dis- 
charged by the officer in command of the 
forces ; so that no claim for compensation 
would in either instance arise. On the 
general question that the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor ought to be nominated bythe Crown, 
he must say that he thought to adopt that 
course would be to act contrary to the 
whole spirit of the Act, which was to ren- 
der the North American Provinces as far as 
possible one community, the Governor Ge- 
neral representing the Crown, and being 
in communication with, and responsible to, 
the Colonial Office. 

Mr. GRENFELL said, great inconve- 
nience might result in time of war if the 
Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia were 
not placed in direct communication with 
the Colonial Office. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he could very 
easily communicate with that office through 
the Governor General. He also considered 
that it was better the appointments of Lieu- 
tenant Governors should be made by the 
Governor General, entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, than that they should be vested 
in the Crown. Supposing the Crown re- 
tained the appointment, reference would 
have to be made to the Governor General 
to ascertain the qualifications of persons 
suitable for office. It was one of the objects 
of the Bill to strengthen the hands of the 
Governor General as much as possible. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 59 to 68, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 69 (Legislature for Ontario.) 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that according to 
the Bill there was to be one Legislature 
for Upper Canada or Ontario, consisting 
of the Lieutenant Governor and one House, 
while the Legislature for Lower Canada 


He wished to 


Governors, who would be superseded by | know the reason of this difference. 
i 
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Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the Repre- | present state of feeling in the North Ame. 
sentatives of Upper Canada preferred a/| rican Provinces, it was possible to remedy, 
single Chamber, and those who represented | As matters now stood if the Legislature 
Quebec desired to retain their present two | of Canada acted ultra: vires, the question 
Chambers. The fact was that Lower | would first be raised in the Colonial Law 
Canada was a little more Conservative | Courts, and would ultimately be settled by 
than Upper Canada, and preferred its, the Privy Council at home. No doubt it 
existing local Legislature ; which Upper | was a defect, but the point had undergone 
Canada was ready at once to reduce to a, consideration by the delegates, who thought 


13 


municipality. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he rather agreed 
with Upper Canada in this matter, because 
he fancied he saw some element of diffi- 
culty, with respect to the nominated Upper 
Chamber, which certainly could not arise 
where a Province only had one Legislative 
assembly. 
Lower Canada, out of which a suitable 
Upper Chamber could be formed. Many 
years ago, representing the interests of 
Lower Canada, he had endeavoured to do 
away with the nominative Legislative Coun- 
cil. They now avoided that evil in Upper 
Canada, but they were perpetuating the 
evil in Lower Canada. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 70 to 90, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 91 (Legislative Authority of 
Parliament of Canada.) 

Mr. E. W. T. HAMILTON said, he 
wished to know how a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between the Parliament of Canada 
and the Provincial Legislatures was to be 
settled ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he did not think 
that any serious conflict of the kind antici- 
pated by the hon. Member could take place 
so long as a supreme power was vested in 
the Governor General to veto Acts. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the framers 
of the American Constitution foresaw this 
difficulty, and provided a Supreme Court, 
whose province it was to decide whether 
even the laws passed by Congress were 
illegal. This Bill, however, seemed a lop- 
sided one, and contained no provision to 
prevent the passing hereafter of laws which 
might be unconstitutional. In other words, 
the Canadian Parliament would be su- 
preme. Supposing the Governor General 
and the Parliament of Canada were to pass 
a law that the Municipal Constitution of 
Nova Scotia was in contravention of this 
very Act, who was to decide whether they 
were right or wrong ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was afraid 
that the defect pointed out by the hon. and 
learned Member was not one which, in the 


Mr. Roebuck 


There was no aristocracy in | 


it would be better to leave things in this 
| state. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 92 to 144, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 145 (Duty of Government of 
Canada to make Railway.) 


Mr. AYTOUN said, that he had placed 
on the paper an Amendment to the effect 
that this clause should be omitted; but 
after the appeal of the right hon. Gentle. 
{man the Member for South Lancashire, 


‘ 


| whom he understood to say that the clause 
|eould in no respect fetter their freedom of 
| action when the Bill guaranteeing the loan 
came on for discussion, he would not press 
| his Amendment. He wished, however, to 
ask the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
to state, whether in the negStiations any- 
thing had occurred to render it possible for 
the colonies to consider that this clause, 
if passed, would bind the House in the dis- 
cussion which would afterwards take place 
on the Bill for granting a guarantee. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that there was 
no doubt that the present Government had 
come to an understanding with the Cana- 
dian delegates that they would propose a 
guarantee to Parliament, but there was 
nothing whatever in the clause under con- 
sideration that would bind the House to 
that proposal when made. The history of 
the clause was simply this—the completion 
of the Intercolonial Railway was regarded 
by the various Provinces who were parties 
to the Bill as a sine gud non, and they 
wished to have the clause inserted in this 
measure with the view to record the agree- 
ment among themselves, thus giving it a 
sanction, What would be proposed to 
| Parliament was to guarantee the interest 
|at 4 per cent upon a loan of £3,000,000. 

The Confederation would be completed by 

the Bill. There was nothing in the Bill 
that could pledge Parliament, which would 
| be left entirely unfettered, to discuss the 
guarantee when proposed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that in 1859 he 
went with thedelegates, who were then here 
from America, to Lord Derby upon the 
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subject of this Intercolonial Railway. Hej} they had enacted this clause.about a gua- 
stated to Lord Derby at the time that it | rantee and then refused to carry it out. 
was an Imperial, and not merely a colonial Mr. E. W, T. HAMILTON said if they 
question, because it might happen that we } were to pass this clause in its present shape 
might have a quarrel with the United | they would have no option but to assent to 
States in the month of December ; and, if | the guarantee when the Bill on the subject 
so, Canada would be a sealed land to us, was presented to them. He understood 
because the St. Lawrence would be frozen. | that if the Committee passed this clause 
It would, therefore, be of great importance | and made the House a party to the agree- 
to us to have means of transporting troops | ment, which was a sine gud non with the 
to Canada. The very case which he con- | Maritime Provinces, they would be obliged 
templated occurred in the affair of the | to give a guarantee for the loan which was 
Trent. The noble Earl saw the force of | now stated to be £3,000,000, but which 
that statement, and the deputation left he had always heard would amount to 
him with the impression that the railway | £4,000,000. If the question rested on 
would be made. Soon afterwards there | the grounds stated by the hon. and learned 
was a change of Government, and the) Member for Sheffield, he would not give 
right hon. Gentlemen who entered office— | his assent. It was not because it was a 
thinking it their duty to undo everything | matter of Imperial concern, and that other- 
that Lord Derby had done, good, bad, or wise we might not be able to get our 
indifferent—stopped the guarantee. As | troops into Canada, that he was willing to 
time went on, however, they—much to/ entertain the question of a guarantee. 
their credit, and very unlike the rest of |He would do so simply on the ground 
mankind—learned by experience; they | that it might be for the interest and well- 
took the matter up, and the right hon. being of the Provinces. 
Gentleman who was then Secretary for the| Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished hon. 
Colonies consented to do the very thing Members to read the clause and see what 
that his leaders had, some two or three} it really meant. It said that inasmuch as 
years before, prevented. 'the Provinces had determined that such a 
Mr. LOWE said, there was some difli- | railway was essential to the connection be- 
culty about this matter. The clause was tween them, beit enacted that it shall bethe 
peculiarly worded. We proposed to enact | duty of the Government and Parliament of 
that these States should make arrange- Canadato make it. That was all that was 
ments for the construction of the railway | in the clause, and when hon. Gentlemen 
in question within six months affer the talked of its being a guarantee they 
union, But we had no power to do any- | should try and see what the words meant. 
thing of the sort. We could not issue a | If the clause provided anything else let 
mandamus to compel them, and yet we somebody get up and say what. 
pledged ourselves as strongly as words) (Clause agreed to. 


could do to make this railway. We com- | zs 
manded that which we had no right to | Clauses 146, 147 (Admission of other 


command. His right hon. Friend had 
declared that this railway was considered | 
by the colonists a sine qud non. And | 
then the House was asked to go another | 
step. They were informed that a Bill | 
was to be laid before them for the purpose 
of giving a guarantee, and that this clause 
would not in any way hamper their diseus- 
sion when the Bill on the guarantee came 
before them. If the Government gave 
such an assurance, he supposed they must | 
take it. But for that assurance he should | 
have thought the clause would commit Par- 
liament to the loan. But if it should be | 
the pleasure of the House to refuse this | 
guarantee, as he hoped it would, he trusted | 
they would not have the gentlemen whe | 


represented the North American Colonies | 


Colonies) agreed to. 

New Clauses added. 

Clause A. Salaries of Lieutenant 
Governors shall be fixed and provided by 
the Parliament of Canada. 

Clause B. Salaries, &c., of Judges, 
&e., to be fixed and provided by the Par- 
liament of Canada. 

Also a new Section VIII. 
Debts ; Assets ; Taxation. 

Clauses C. to A.A. added. 

Also a Third Schedule List of Provin- 
cial Public Works—Property to be the 
Property of Canada. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 


Revenues ; 


turning round by-and-by and saying that | amended, to be considered upon Thursday. 
i 





Duty on 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE: In order, Sir, to put 
myself in order, I am about to move the 
adjournment of the House, and I take this 
unusual course in consequence of a transac- 
tion which had oceurred in “ another place.”’ 
I did not think that I was putting myself 
unnecessarily before the notice of the House 
at the beginning of the evening when I 
demanded some explanation from the Trea- 
sury Bench as to the unusual position in 
which this House has been placed. The 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), however, maintaining that 
system of silence which has characterized 
the Government from the commencement 
of the Session, refused to give any answer, 
and the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 
ford (Viscount Cranbourne) intimated that 
he had not received Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s permission to make any state- 
ment to the House. The House assented, 
and was left in that ignorance in which, if 
it depends on the right hon. Gentleman, it 
will be kept until the 18th of March. But 
what has happened in ‘‘ another place ?’’ 
The secret with regard to the Bill which, we 
being the most interested party, ought to 
have communicated to us in the first place, 
that secret has been let out in ‘* another 
place.”” Not only has the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Government (the Earl of 
Derby) communicated in ‘another place” 
the original policy of the Government, but a 
noble Lord (the Earl of Carnarvon), who has 
resigned office, has, it appears, received the 
permission of Her Majesty to state, and 
has actually stated, the reasons why he 
has left the Cabinet. I leave the matter 
to the consideration of the House. If the 
Ilouse is content to be treated as a mere 
Court of Registry, to assent in silence, and 
to abdicate its functions, I shall say no 
more ; but there are people out of doors 
whio will see, with astonishment, that while a 
communication has been made in ‘‘ another 
place,”’ the Leader of this House maintains 
a silence which is as extraordinary as it is 
obstinate. I beg, Sir, to move the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn,”— 
(Mr. Osborne.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or te EXCHE. 
QUER: I think, Sir, I can give a satis. 
factory reason for the silence which I have 
observed. I had communicated with my 
noble Friend (Viscount Cranbourne), and 
was aware that it was not in his power to 
make any statement to the House, and | 
certainly think it would have been most un- 
becoming in me to enter into details which 
I myself had not received sufficient autho- 
rity to disclose, and under particular cir- 
cumstances, in which others were obliged 
to be silent. I have no doubt, however, 
that an opportunity will be properly taken 
for that frank communication to the House 
which always occurs when political changes 
of this kind happen. What has occurred 
in “ another place”’ is unknown to me, and 
unless I receive some authentic account of 
it, I am not disposed to put upon it the 
interpretation which the hon. Gentleman 
has done. All I can say is, that in the 
course which I pursued I was influenced, 
not only by a sense of public duty, but by 
those private feelings of honour which, | 
hope, will always animate Members of this 
House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: No interpretation is 
required in the matter. The fact is pal- 
pable that in this House information has 
been refused, which in “ another place’’ has 
been granted. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man has had no communication with his 
Leader it only shows that there are more 
divisions in the Cabinet than the House 
were aware of an hour ago. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


DUTY ON DOGS BILL—[But 36.) 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration as amended 
read, 


Mr. HUNT moved the omission of that 
part of Clause 3 referring to packs of 
hounds. He said, that the intention was 
to give an advantage to masters of packs ; 
but owing to a supposed ambiguity in the 
wording they entertained an impression 
that the clause would operate to their pre- 
judice, and that they would not be able to 
take out licences at per head. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Further Consideration deferred till 
Wednesday. 
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visions existed in the case of companies 
having private Acts, such as the Herne 
Exchequer.) | Bay, Roach River, &e., Companies. By 
| some oversight this part of the Act of last 

SaaS. | Session was confined to beds formed under 

Order for Consideration as amended | the Act, which was a manifest injustice to 
read. owners of private beds lawfully formed 
Mr. HUNT said, he had promised to | previous to the Act. The owners of these 
state at the earliest opportunity the deci- | beds had consequently been nearly ruined 
sion of Her Majesty’s Government as to | by thefts which it was impossible to pre- 
the day on which the change of duties | vent, and which were stimulated by the 
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SUGAR DUTIES BILL—[Bu 87.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr, Chancellor of the 


should take place. They had received 
communications from the Governments at 
the Hague and at Paris. The conditions 
which the Dutch Government attached in 
case the new duties came into operation 
earlier than the Ist of May were such, 
that Her Majesty’s Government found it 
would be inconvenient to accede to them. 
They were confirmed in that opinion by 
finding that the French Government took 
the same view. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore proposed that the Ist of 
May should be the day on which the new 
duties should take effect, and they were 
glad to learn that those interested in the 
trade entirely agreed with this decision. 
Ile should therefore propose to substitute 
the word ‘* May ”’ for “* March’’ through- 
out the Bill, and to defer the third reading 
for some little time. 


Bill re-committed for Wednesday. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES BILL. 
(Mr. Stephen Cave, Sir Stafford Northcote.) 
[BILL 61.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


| high price of oysters. The Bill simply ex- 
tended the remedies under the Act of last 
Session to private oyster-beds. There 
were certain shadowy claims by individuals 
and corporations in the nature of manorial 
rights over certain oyster-beds, which were 
difficult to define or enforce, and were fre- 
quently disputed. It was not intended to 
cure defects in such titles, and therefore 
the operation of the Bill was limited to 
beds which had been exclusively worked by 
or under the owner for five years past. 
This was to be considered sufficient evi- 
dence of a perfect title. He had now ex- 
plained the whole scope of the Bill, which 
simply carried out the principle already 
affirmed by Parliament in the Act of last 
Session and other Acts. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday. 





COUNSEL TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INDIA BILL—{[Bu 51.] 
(Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Coleridge.) 


; 
| 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE moved the COMMITTEE, 


second reading of this Bill. He said, its 
object was to assimilate the law relating to | 
private oyster-beds to the law as it was laid | 
down by the Act of Inst Session in regard to | Chair.’—( Ir. Sel 
beds formed under that Act. By 3 & 4 Vict. | anit.” —(Afr, Selwyn.) 

c. 75, oyster taking from private beds was; Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he in- 
made theft, and by the 24 & 25 Vict. c.| tended to move an Amendment in this, a 
96, it was made felony. It was, however, | fuller House than he had addressed on a 
held that the thief must be taken in the | former occasion. The object of the Bill 
very act, and that oysters were not pro-| was to enable the Counsel to the Secretary 
perty in the sense that they could be | for India to sit in the House of Commons, 
followed. In this way the thief almost in- | and he moved an Amendment to the effect 
variably escaped punishment, and the ends that the House should resolve itself into 
of justice were defeated. To mect this such Committee on that day six months. 
defect in the law provisions were inserted |The present Counsel was Mr. Forsyth, 
in the Act of last Session, making oysters | who was returned for Cambridge, but un- 
the absolute property of the owners of beds, | seated by a Committee of the House on 
and thus converting the stealing from a/| the ground that his sitting in the House 
statutory offence to an offence at common | was contrary to the statute of Anne, which 
law, and capable, therefore, of more easy | disqualified any one for a seat in the House 
detection and punishment. These pro-| who received emoluments from the Crown, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
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imposing also a penalty of £500 for a] appointment, vacate their seats, because 
breach of its provisions. He objected to; they were appointed by the Lords of the 
the Bill because it was exceptional, and| Treasury and the Admiralty. It would 
because, as Counsel to other Departments | be easy, therefore, to secure an officer a 
of the State might be equally required in 


Counsel to the Seeretary 


'seat in that House by providing that he 
the House, the Act of Anne should be; should be appointed, not by the Crown, 
dealt with as a whole. When he had) but by the Ministry. The restriction was 
questioned the Chancellor of the Exche-| therefore a delusion, because it was 
quer on Friday night whether he intended | grounded on technicalities ; and if Mr, 
to repeal the statute of Anne in favour of | Forsyth had been appointed, not by the 
the gentleman whom it was proposed to! Crown, but by the noble Lord at the head 
appoint as Equity Counsel to the Treasury, | of the India Office, he might have sat in 
the right hon. Gentleman declined to give | the House. The thing was absurd, and 
an answer. If he were to take for truth | could not be justified. He was sorry the 


the old adage that silence implied consent, 
then it was clear that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in favour of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman sitting in the House. 
There was no more reason for this official 
to sit in the House than for many other 
learned gentlemen who occupied analogous 
positions. The House should either admit 
all or admit none. He should not object 


Bill did not extend to other cases; but that 
was no reason why they should not deal 
with this case. He accepted the Bill as 
an instalment towards a desirable consum- 
mation when every constituency should 
possess the fullest liberty in the choice of 
its representatives. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the Bill was 
directed against an absurdity. The statute 





to a Bill throwing over the statute of Anne | of Anne was passed when there was a 
altogether, and allowing the Counsel for} contest between the aristocracy and the 
all the Departments to sit in Parliament. | Crown, and that contest had entirely passed 
There were altogether seven Standing) away. The aristocracy fancied that the 
Counsel for different offices, and he saw no | Crown might acquire power in the House 
reason why legislation should take place | of Commons; but we were now living under 
for a particular case. | new circumstances, and the real qualifica- 


| tion for a seat in that House was the vote 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end | 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this | 
Tlouse will, upon this day six months, resolve it- 
self into the said Committee,” —(Mr, Serjeant | 
Gaselee,) 


| of a constituency. Lord Macaulay made 


a remarkable speech in that House upon 
the question of the Master of the Rolls 
being entitled to sit there, while other 
| Judges were excluded. Doubtless that 


was one of the anomalies that ran through 
our laws on the subject. A Lord of the 
Admiralty vacated his seat when he was 
appointed, byt a Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty did not, because the former was ap- 
pointed by the Crown and, the latter by the 
| Lords of the Admiralty. The slightest 
alteration of arrangements would enable 
the Mivistry to bring in whom they pleased, 
provided the persons had constituencies ; 
and if the counsel to the India Board were 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words | 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | 
Question,” 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
approved the Bill, on the ground that 
constituencies ought to have the fullest 
freedom of choice in the selection of re- 
presentatives, and that restriction by dis- 
qualification was opposed to the policy 
which ought to govern our legislation. | appointed by the Board instead of by the 
The statute of Anne was obsolete, be- | Crown, he could sit in the House. Why 
cause it was passed under the influence of | that course was not adopted he did not 
jealousy lest the Crown should obtain un- | know. No man in his senses could imagine 
due influence in that House. But the| that the Crown could acquire undue in- 
House now, indirectly, appointed the ad-/| fluence in the House through inducing a 
visers of the Crown, without whose advice | constituency to send into the House a 
the Crown could do nothing. One objection , person appointed to an office by the Crown. 
to the restriction was that it was technical. | The Bill would effect good to the extent 
An officer appointed by the Crown could | of doing away with one anomaly, and it 
not sit in the House, but one appointed by | was an odd reason for opposing it that it 
the Ministry could. The Secretaries to the | did not abolish other anomalies. Our whole 
Treasury and the Admiralty did not, on | legislation had been piecemeal, and expe- 


Mr. Serjeant Gaselee 
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rience showed that it was advantageous in 
the long run to abolish grievances piece- 
meal, and not by wholesale. 

Mr. COLERIDGE said, he must ex- 
plain why he stood in the somewhat ano- 
malous position of supporting the Amend- 
ment while his name was on the back of 
the Bill. It was his own fault entirely, 
and not that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Selwyn), that he wrongly understood the 
object of the Bill. He had supposed it was 
designed to appoint a sort of Attorney 
General for India, to advise the Govern- 
ment, and to go in and out like other 
officers of the Government. To such an 
officer he could not see any objection, as 
Indian law was a special subject with which 
the generality of English lawyers were not 
familiar, and if the statute of Anne stood 
in the way of the appointment of such an 
officer it would prevent the appointment of 
a useful one. But if the proposal was 


that the counsel was to be a permanent 
officer he saw considerable objection to it. 
It was undesirable to let the Government 
appoint an officer who was practically irre- 
movable, and who, being fully acquainted 
with all the details of the policy of a Go- 
vernment, might not agree with it, and 


might from his place in the House oppose 
it. It appeared to him that there would 
be considerable practical inconvenience in 
the appointment of an officer who, he un- 
derstood, would not go in and out with 
the Government, but would be irremov- 
able. He should, therefore, 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he regretted that 
any misapprehension on the subject should 
have existed in the mind of his hon. and 
learned Friend ; and if the forms of the 
House would allow it he should be ready 
to move that the name of his hon. and 
learned Friend should be at once struck 
off the back of the Bill, especially as the 
speech just delivered had convinced him 
that even now the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had not read the Bill, and did not 
understand its provisions. His anxiety had 
been to divest this Bill of anything like a 
party character, and he was therefore de- 
sirous to have two Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House to support the Bill. 
One of those Gentlemen, who, he under- 
stood, was favourable to the principle of 
the Bill, was the hon. Member for East 
Surrey, and the other his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken, and whose 
only doubt, he then believed, was as to the 
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two sections of the statute of Anne. He 
(Mr. Selwyn) had never thought of creat- 
ing any new office, but the object of 
the Bill was merely to remove an ex- 
clusion which was not merely an accident, 
but also an anachronism. The hon. and 
learned Serjeant (Mr. Serjeant Gaselee), 
who had moved the rejection of the Bill, 
seemed to think that he (Mr. Selwyn) 
had advocated the Bill upon personal con- 
siderations, but that he altogether de- 





nied, and he would not, therefore, speak 
of the Gentleman who held the office at 
the present time. It was plain that this 
exclusion was merely the result of acci- 
‘dent. If there had been any doubt on 
the subject before, it must have been re- 
moved by the statement of one of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee—Sir James Fer- 
gusson—who said they did not at all dis- 
pute the proposition laid down that if the 
office were an old one, the transfer of 
patronage to the Crown did not make it 
a new office; but that their decision was 
founded upon the circumstance that the 
Act required a scheme, and that this 
office was included in the scheme. When 
the Act of 1858 was passed the office 
in question was held by Mr. Loftus 
Wigram, who at that very time sat in that 
House as one of the representatives of 
Cambridge University. That being the 
case, it was impossible to doubt that 





vote in favour 


the question as to the exclusion from 


| Parliament of the holder of that office 
|must have been present to the minds of 


the framers of that Act, and of the Legis- 
lature which passed it. The members of 
| the Counsel were expressly excluded, but 
| the Standing Counsel was not, and if it had 
| been intended to exclude him the Act 
| would doubtless have declared it. The 
hon. and learned Serjeant must be singu- 
larly ignorant of the position occupied by 
Mr. Wigram if he supposed that, for the 
| sake of retaining this office, he would ever 
have resigned his seat for the University 
of Cambridge. But this exclusion, besides 
being an accident, was also an anachronism, 
‘and a proof of that was to be found in the 
| speech of the hon. and learned Serjeant, who 
| had said that the power of the Crown was 
increasing, had increased, and ought to be 
diminished. That statement might be left 
to answer itself, Lord Macaulay, in a me- 
morable speech on the proposed exclusion 
from Parliament of the Master of the Rolls, 
said that nothing could be more unreason- 
able, or more inconvenient, than the rule 
which laid down that the holder of an 
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office created since the 25th of October, 
1705, should not be a Member. He added— 
“A great jurist seated among us might, with- 
out taking any prominent part in the strife be- 
tween the Ministry and the Opposition, render to 
his country most valuable service, and earn for 
himself an imperishable name. Nor was there 
ever a time when the assistance of such a jurist 
was more needed, or more likely to be justly ap- 
preciated, than at present.” 
But it had been objected that it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient to take the 
opinion on matters of Indian policy of 
a person who might have been appointed 
by a Whig Government and who would 
consequently be in opposition to the Con- 
servative Secretary of State. This ob- 
jection, however, had been conclusively 
answered by Lord Macaulay in the speech 
which had been already referred to. 
The truth was that the House would 
not require from a legal officer an opi- 
nion on matters of policy, but simply in- 
formation as to matters of fact. As an 
instance of this he might refer to the de- 
bate of Wednesday last on the sale of 
banking shares, when the Solicitor Gene- 
ral was asked by an hon. Member opposite 
as to what were the limits of the liability 
of partners who had retired from associa- 
tions of that kind. So as to the right of 
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adoption question, the Standing Counsel te 
the Indian Secretary would be asked, not 
what was his opinion on the policy of adop- 
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case no such inconvenience had been felt, 
though the successive holders of that office 
had sat in the House for many years, It 
was true as the hon. and learned Serjeant 
had said, that there are many barristers who 
would be glad to accept this office, but the 
Secretary of State was bound to choose, 
not amongst the hundreds of briefless bar. 
risters, but amongst those who had de- 
served and obtained professional success ; 
he was bound to look out for a man who 
could worthily fill the office ; and men of 
that class usually aspired to a seat in the 
House of Commons, and would therefore 
decline an office which was subject to such 
a condition. The choice of the Secretary 
of State would thus be materially limited, 
and by insisting on this exclusion a great 
injury would be inflicted on the public 
service, 

Sir ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
felt it is duty not to allow this Bill to go to 
a division without expressing his opinion 
of it, though, for personal reasons with 
reference to the Gentleman who now 
held the office, he should do so with re- 
igret. He thought that considerable ad- 
| vantage to the public might arise from a 
|eareful revision and consideration of the 
| disqualifications introduced by the statute 
| of Queen Anne. There would also be 
'some advantage in the revision of those 
| provisions of the statute of Anne, which 





tion, but what was the fact respecting the | made every acceptance of office, even though 
terms in which treaties were usually drawn | it involved only a change from one office to 


up in India. He could not help thinking | another, necessarily lead to a new election. 
it would be a very great convenience if| If any hon. Member proposed that the 
there were an officer in the House who | whole of that subject should be referred to 
could answer questions of that nature, and | a Committee, or if the Government thought 
that consequently the exclusion of the fit to refer it to a Commission, considerable 
holder of the office was a great disadvan- | public benefit might arise from that course, 
tage to the House of Commons. There | He certainly should not commit himself to 
never was a time when such assistance | the opinion that the present case, among 
was more requisite as would be evident if | others, might not be properly dealt with 


they regarded the increase of trade be- 


tween this country and India, and the im- | 
portance of our relations with the Native | 


Princes of that country. On ordinary ques- 
tions of law, if information were wanted 
by any Member of the House, an appeal 
might be made to the Law Advisers of 
the Crown ; but the questions with which 


the Counsel for India would have to deal. 


would be of a very difficult and of a spe- 
cial character. Then, as to the inconve- 
nience of such an officer being permanent, 
and to his being called upon to serve 
alike under a Whig and a Tory Govern- 
ment, he would point, by way of analogy, 


to the Counsel to the Admiralty, in whieh | 


Mr. Selwyn 


_ by a change of the law consequent on such 
an inquiry. But he had a strong impres- 
sion that it was unfit and inconvenient 
that a change in the law on that subject 
should be introduced in the manner now 
proposed for one particular case. If tliere 
was one principle clearer than another it 
was that a Bill for one particular case 
should be founded on reasons especially ap- 
' plicable to that particular ease, and not on 
reasons of a general character, tending to 
the subversion of a law which had been, 
and still was, acted upon in a great number 
of other cases. The hon. and learned 
Members for Dundalk and Sheffield (Sir 
George Bowyer and Mr. Roebuck) had 
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avowedly based their support of that Bill] did not think there would be that kind 
on a general disapproval, as unsuited to| of advantage which his hon. and learned 
the present time, of the statute of Anne, | Friend expected from having the legal ad- 
and all the disqualifications it contained. | viser of the Minister for India in the House, 
In their view the right principle was to| to be interrogated as to the law of India 
give an unlimited choice to every constitu- | by all Members who might desire enlight- 
ency, and abolish altogether all such official | enment on the subject. If the legal ad- 
disqualifications. But there was a multi-/ viser of that Minister were to sit there, 
tude of those disqualifications; and the| the one thing he ought not to do was to 
House would hardly allow itself to be drawn | answer questions of that kind, affecting In- 
into the hasty affirmance of so broad aj dian affairs; for his special duty would be to 
principle, by so narrow an application of it, | advise the Government on such subjects ; 
as a Bill to exeept one particular office | and as the legal adviser of the Government 
from the general rule. On that ground,|he was a confidential officer. Nothing 
he thought it would be unwise to pass that | could be more inconvenient than that he 
Bill. But his hon. and learned Friend the} should be interrogated generally by hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge | Members. As to the reference which had 
(Mr. Selwyn) did not rest his advocacy of | been made to a recent discussion connected 
it on any such general ground ; but said | with the succession to the Rajah of Mysore, 
that, without interfering with any gene-| those who had attended to that class of 
ral principle at all, it might be supported | questions must be aware that there was a 
on its own merits. Before the decision of | great difference of opinion among lawyers 
the Committee, he had himself doubted | as well as statesmen as to the effect of In- 
whether the particular appointment in ques- | dian legal documents, especially as to those 
tion was an office within the statute at which might or might not contain words of 
all; but a Committee of most competent | inheritance ; and much inconvenience might 
persons having come to the conclusion that | easily arise if the legal adviser of the Se- 
it was, it must be assumed in the present | eretary of State were allowed to be interro- 
discussion that their conclusion was right. | gated upon such nice points in that House. 





What, then, were the special reasons urged | The conclusion he came to, therefore, was, 


by his hon. and learned Friend for taking | that although the presence of that Gentle- 
that disqualification out of the general| man in the House, upon other general 
category? His hon. and learned Friend! grounds, might possibly be of advantage, 
said it was an accident and an anachronism, | if they allowed the Counsel for the Home 
and that if the attention of Parliament had | Office, and for all the other Depart- 
been called to the case, provision would | ments to sit there also, yet there would 
have been made enabling the Standing | be no special advantage in the legal ad- 
Counsel to the Secretary of State for India | viser of the Secretary of State for India 
to sit in that House. But how his hon. | sitting there to enlighten the House on 
and learned Friend was able to divine what | points of law, in respect to which he had 
would have been the legislation of the| confidentially to advise the Government. 
House, if a question had been brought be- | Therefore, all the special reasons urged 
fore it which never was brought before it, | in favour of the Bill failed. He expressed 
it was difficult to understand. His hon. | no opinion on the policy of sweeping away 
and learned Friend said that in the very | all these disqualifications, further than to 
Aet of 1858, a clause was introduced to} say that the subject was one which well in- 
prevent the Members of the Indian Council | vited, and might well reward, general revi- 
from sitting in that House; but if they} sion. But he protested against legislation 
were to adopt his line of reasoning it would | which prejudiced the principle of a large 
lead them to the conclusion not only that] and important public statute resting on 
the legal adviser of the Secretary of State | public policy, by taking a particular case 
for Iudia should be eligible for seats in that | out of it without any sound reasons, appli- 
House, but that the Members of the Indian | cable to that, more than to other cases. 

Council should also be so; for who were} Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
more competent to enlighten the House | asa Member of the Committee which sat last 
on Indian questions than the members of | year and unseated Mr. Forsyth, he might 
the Indian Council ? But the policy of the | state that the only ground on which that gen- 
statute of Queen Anne was, as to those | tleman was unseated was the accidental cir- 
gentlemen, solemuly re-affirmed at the | cumstance that in the Act of 1858 there was 
passing of the Act of 1858. Again, he} a clause requiring the Secretary of State 
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for India to submit a scheme constituting 
the establishment connected with his office, 
which fact alone tended to make Mr. For- 
syth’s office a new one under the Act of | 
Anne. Moreover, the Committee were | 
not unanimous in their decision. This | 
might, therefore, fairly be viewed as a) 
doubtful case which the Bill was intro- | 
duced to meet. The case of the Mem- | 
bers of the Indian Council was not pa- | 
rallel, for they were incapacitated to 
sit in Parliament by an express clause 
in the Act ; whereas the learned counsel 
was accidentally disqualified merely be- 
cause he formed part of the establishment 
of the Secretary of State. A salary of 
£500 a year was the sum paid to that 
gentleman, and if he was to be incapaci- 
tated on that account from sitting in the 
House, the only result would probably be 
that the Secretary of State would not 
have a Standing Counsel, but would refer 
to a person learned in the law for advice 
as occasion arose. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that an eminent counsel would be 
influenced in political matters in that House 
by a salary of £500. At the same time, 
that particular case could not perhaps be 
wholly dissevered from many others of a 
similar kind ; and he would suggest that the 
Motion and the Amendment should be with- 
drawn, and that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Selwyn) should consent to refer the 
subject to a Select Committee to be dealt 
with on broader and more general grounds. 

Mr. SELWYN said, if such was the 
feeling of the House, he was very willing 
to accede to it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the policy of the 
law was entirely against the admission to 
that House of any persons who were ap- 
pointed by the chiefs of the public Depart- 
ments. 





Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brur— Second Reading 
—Marriages (Odessa * (30). 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, with- 
out debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Eleven o’clock. 





Sir James Fergusson 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—Sxrecrt Commirree—On Limited 
Liability Acts appointed, 

Pusuic Bitts— Ordered —Game Preservation 
(Scotland). 

First Reading—Game Preservation (Scotland) 
(65). 

Second Reading—Sale and Purchase of Shares 
[38}. 


ABYSSINIA—IMPRISONMENT OF 
BRITISH SUBJECTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether the British 
artisans who have been or are about to be 
taken out by Colonel Merewether to Mas- 
sowah are to be exchanged for the captives 
now detained in Abyssinia, or are to be 
sent into that country after the latter are 
released ; and, if so, whether it will not 
require great care and attention to prevent 
the transaction from simply resulting in 
the change of one set of prisoners for 
another ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, strict orders 
have been given to Colonel Merewether 
that these artisans are under no circum- 
stances to go into the interior until all the 
prisoners now detained by the King of 
Abyssinia shall be released. They have 
gone by their own free choice and upon 
their own responsibility. I took care be- 
fore they went out that the position and 
the whole circumstances of the case should 
be carefully explained to them. As to 
the last part of the Question, it is rather a 
matter of argument than of fact. All I 
can say is, that, as the House very well 
knows, the whole question of the release of 
these captives is surrounded by difficulties; 
and we believe that the course we have 
adopted, though it may be open to some 
objections, is still open to fewer than those 
which presented themselves to the adop- 
tion of any other course, and presents the 
best chance of success in the object we 
have in view. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, he wished 
toask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called to a 
Bill introduced by the Mersey Docks and 
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Case of the 


Harbour Board for raising a further sum 
of £1,100,000 for new works, the entire 
bonded debt of the Mersey Board already 
amounting to nearly £14,000,000, and 
the Birkenhead docks and works being still 
unfinished, and particularly to Clause 3, 
authorizing the raising of the sum of 
£334,000, to replace money expended on 
unauthorized works at Liverpool, in con- 
travention of Clause 5 in the Mersey Dock 
Act of 1864, which provided that no part 
of the money to be raised under that Act 
should be expended on any works at Liver- 
pool until the northern entrances of the 
Birkenhead Docks ‘shall have been com- 
pleted, to the reasonable satisfaction of an 
officer to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade,’ and which certificate has not yet 
been obtained ; whether his attention has 
been called to Clause 12 in the same Bill, 
authorizing the payment of local rates out 
of the sinking fund specially directed to 
be maintained by the Act of 1859, instead 
of paying such rates out of revenue; and 
whether any Report from the Board of 
Trade upon this Bill will be presented to 
the House ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
in reply, that the Question was one which 
had excited a good deal of interest on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the points at 
issue. The attention of the Board of 
Trade had been directed to this Bill, both 
by its promoters and by those who opposed 
it. But his hon. Friend would see that it 
would be very inconvenient to attempt an- 
swering the Question when there could be 
no discussion, or to give any intimation of 
an opinion upon the merits of the case. If 
it had been the will of the opponents of the 
measure to challenge its merits upon the 
second reading, there would have been an 
opportunity of discussion, and no doubt 
statements would have been made on both 
sides adequate to the occasion. But that 
course had not been taken, and he felt that 
it would be undesirable that he should 
now express any opinion upon matters 
which would be much better left to the 
Committee upon the Bill. The Board of 
Trade had now given up the practice of 
reporting, as a matter of course, upon 
Bills of this description, and there was no 
intention of making a Report upon this 
subject. He understood that at one time 
there was some hope of an arrangement 
between the parties on either side, and 
thus avoiding the necessity of sending this 
measure before a Committee. He would 
have been very glad if that course had 
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been adopted, or if in any way the Board 
of Trade could have brought about a set- 
tlement between the parties. He did not 
see, however, any probability of such a 
course being taken. 


LANCASTER, YARMOUTH, &c., COMMIS- 
SIONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will lay upon the table of the House a 
Return showing the expense of the Royal 
Commissions appointed to inquire into Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections for Lancaster, 
Yarmouth, Totnes, and Reigate ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: If the hon. Gentleman will move 
for that Return it will not be opposed. 


CASE OF THE “TORNADO.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AtpermaN LUSK said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If eight of the crew of the 
Tornado are still kept close prisoners by 
the Spanish authorities ; and, seeing that 
it is admitted in a despatch to Sir John 
Crampton, dated Foreign Office, February 
8, 1867, that all the crew of this ship have 
been ‘‘ arbitrarily detained, on one pretext 
or another, for many months,” and that 
**they have been subjected to hardships as 
unnecessary as they were cruel,”’ whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take any steps to obtain re- 
dress for these unfortunate and ill-used 
British subjects ? 

Lorp STANLEY: I regret, Sir, to say 
it is true that eight of the erew of the 
Tornado are still detained by the Spanish 
authorities. I cannot say that they are 
detained as close prisoners, because the 
captain, and one other person, whom I be- 
lieve to be an officer, have been allowed to 
go about on their parole. But, perhaps, 
a better idea of the present state of the 
ease will be obtained if the House will 
allow me to read a telegram which I re- 
ceived yesterday from Sir John Crampton, 
in answer to one which I sent making in- 
quiries on the matter. The telegram is as 
follows :— 

‘‘The present state of the case of the Tornado 
is this, there are two appeals pending against the 
Prize Court at Cadiz, on the ground of its being 
illegally constituted and incompetent to take cog- 
nizance of the case. Until this question is decided, 
the Prize Court takes no steps to continue the pro- 
ceedings, nor the Spanish Government any to 
maintain or enforce the sentence which they do 
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not consider to be definitive. The detention of 
part of the crew is grounded on the requirements 
of the captors for their evidence as witnesses, 
either in case the Prize Court is declared com- 
petent, and the proceedings already held by it 
carried to their termination, or else in case the 
Prize Court is declared incompetent, and the affair 
is entered upon de novo, and treated administra- 
tively, or tried by another tribunal.” 

As to the question of indemnity, that is a 
matter which cannot well be disposed of 
until the course finally taken by the Spanish 
authorities with respect to the prisoners 
shall be known. I shall, however, be ready 
in a very short time to lay the papers upon 
the subject on the table. 


CANADA—EXTRADITION 
OF M. LAMIRANDE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, When he will lay upon 
the table the Correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor 
General of Canada, as also with other per- 
sons in the colony, regarding the extradi- 
tion of M. Lamirande ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY: Sir, the Papers 
containing the Colonial Correspondence on 
the subject have been ready for some time 
for presentation, and there is.no wish what- 
ever to delay their production ; but it is 
thought desirable that they should appear 
at the same time as the Foreign Office 
Correspondence with the French Govern- 
ment on the same subject, as the two 
elucidate each other. We are waiting for 
an answer from the French Government, 
and when it is given the correspondence 
will appear. 


Lorp STANLEY: Perhaps I may be | 


allowed to say that we have received the 
communication which I said a few nights 
ago we were waiting for, and the papers 
will be prepared for presentation in a short 
time. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 


Moved, ‘*‘ That the House at its rising 
do adjourn till To-morrow at Two o’clock.” 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I wish to take this opportunity of 
making some few remarks upon a subject 
which was treated yesterday, as some 
thought, too eursorily, but I think only from 
misapprehension. I believe my noble Friend 
the Member for Stamford is now present, and 


Lord Stanley 
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I will now make some remarks upon the 
course which has been taken by the Go- 
vernment. It has been said that I was 
hardly justified, when I announced yester- 
day the secession of three of our Colleagues, 
in stating that secession to have taken place 
in consequence of the majority of the Cabi- 
net having arrived at a decision in favour 
of our original policy, because no original 
policy had been intimated to the House. 
Now, I think that criticism is not aceu- 
rate, and, because not accurate, not just, 
On the 25th of last month, in intimating 
to the House the measures which a united 
Cabinet were prepared to recommend to 
Parliament, I most distinetly adverted to 
other propositions which it had been our 
wish to bring forward, but which we had 
not felt authorized in making. [ Mr. Grap- 
STONE: Hear,hear! | I am glad the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite admits the aceu- 
racy of that observation. I distinetly 
stated on that oceasion that there were 
other measures which would have enabled 
us to deal with the borough franchise on 
a more extensive scale, but which we had 
felt ourselves obliged to relinquish, Well, 
Sir, in bringing forward the measure which 
I introduced on the 25th of February, I 
hope to satisfy the House that we were 
not influenced by any thoughtless spirit, 
| and that in the course which we took, we 
| were impelled only by those principles 
| which ought to influence public men, under 
| the cireumstances in which we were placed. 
| And here I must remark, with reference to 
| Some expressions which have come to my 
| notice—though they were used in ‘‘ another 

place ”’—that there is no foundation for the 
| charge which has been made against the 





| present Government, that they neglected 
for a long period the consideration of the 
important subject which now so much en- 
gages the attention of Parliament, and that 
it has been taken up by us without suffi- 
cient thought, with indifference, and after 
a delay, characterized, probably, by negli- 
gence. Now, Sir, there is no foundation 
for that charge. Early in the autumn 
Lord Derby wrote to me, and told me that, 
after grave deliberation, he had arrived at 
the conclusion that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to deal with the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and that it must be dealt 
with in no niggard spirit. That communi- 
cation was made to me by Lord Derby 
early in the autumn, and he requested me 
to give my best attention to the subject. 
Sir, I do not say that Lord Derby, charged 
with the responsibility of State affairs, and 
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anxious, if possible, to bring to a happy 
solution one of the most difficult problems 
of modern polities—I do not say that the 
feelings or even the conduct of Lord Derby, 
in the interval between the time when he 
made that communication to me and the 
first meeting of the Cabinet, were not 
modified, as the conduct of every public 
man must be modified, by the cireumstances 
of the time, by the temper of the nation, 
by observation of general or particular 
opinions, by acquaintance with the obstacles 
which he should have to encounter, and the 
various combinations which it might be 
necessary to enter into to obtain the end 
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not be justified in introducing the measure 
which we wished, that was the one which 
ought to be brought forward, because it 
could be defended upon principle. I speak 
of it with impartiality, because it is not 
and need not now be concealed that it was 
not the one which I myself should have 
preferred ; but it is one, in my opinion, 
which I could consistently and honourably 
recommend to the House, because it is 
founded upon a principle, and between 
that measure and the policy which Lord 
Derby would have preferred there is in 
our belief no other course possible. The 
principle upon which the measure which I 








which he desired. He must, indeed, be | described on the 25th of February is 
constituted differently from other states- | founded is this—it seeks to restore, and 
men if his course were not modified, even ' would restore the labouring classes to that 
sometimes arrested, by such circumstances. | place in our Parliamentary system which 
Bat this I will say of Lord Derby, that! they forfeited by the Act of 1832. If, 
what was his first opinion early in the | for example, it had been carried, the con- 
autumn is his last opinion, and is one | stituency of England would have consisted 
upon which he is prepared to act. Sir, | probably, allowing for double votes, of 
we had more than the hope, we had/ 1,400,000 persons, and the labouring 
the expectation, that we should have been | classes would have possessed of that con- 





able to propose to the House a mea- Then, take 
the great landed proprietors and the va- 
rious classes in connection with them, and 
give another quarter to them, and a moiety 
of the constituency between those two sec- 
tions would have been left to the various 
sections of the middle class. That, there- 
fore, was a policy which was founded on a 
principle, for it would have offered to the 
country a constituency which bore in its 
various classes a due and harmonious rela- 
tion to each other, and which, adapted no 
doubt to different places and to different 
circumstances, would have placed the 
working class in the position from which 


sure conceived in the spirit which had in- 
fluenced Lord Derby when he made that | 
communication to me in the autumn, and | 
sanctioned and supported by all his Col- | 
leagues. After having entertained, how- 
ever, an expectation of that character, we 
were unhappily, and I must say unexpect- 
edly, disappointed in that hope. Sir, I 
impugn no man’s conduct under these cir- 
cumstances. I am confident, for my own 
part, that every Member of the Cabinet of 
Lord Derby, whatever his opinion on the 
subject, or whatever the course he may 
have taken, acted only in duty and in 
honour. That, however, being the case, 
called upon somewhat unexpectedly to 
arrive at a decision, and feeling that he 
had entered into an engagement with his 
Sovereign and with his country to bring 
this question, if possible, to a solution, 
Lord Derby sanctioned the measure whieh 
on the 25th of last month I brought before 
the House. Upon that measure I shall 
make one remark. The House must not 
think, beeause we were unable to carry 
into effect the more considerable measure 
which we had planned, that we had re- 
course to a scheme which we had only sud- 
denly adopted. The measure I proposed 
on the 25th of February was one which 
had engaged our attention, and especially 
the attention—the mature attention—of 
Lord Derby. We had always been of 








opinion that if, unfortunately, we should 


\ 


stituency exactly one quarter. 


' they were expelled in 1832. [‘* Oh, oh! "| 


That was a measure, moreover, which we 
had reason to believe might have been ac-. 
cepted by Parliament. It was brought for- 
ward by a united Cabinet, and we entertained 
an expectation that there were many influen- 
tial Gentlemen opposite who would have ac- 
cepted it. But what was the fact? I must 
say this, though individually I was not 
surprised at the result, that it did not give 
satisfaction to the great Conservative party 
of the country. Iam not speaking merely 
of those influential Gentlemen who have 
the honour of representing the Conserva- 
tive party in this House, though I have 


|reason to believe this they entirely repre- 


sent the feeling of the country in this re- 
spect ; but I may say this, that not a day 
lapsed after the measure was brought 
under the consideration of the House with- 
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out persons of the highest authority in| And he expressed his strong opinion that 
the country, men of the greatest stake | the course which he originally wished to 
and standing, who are distinguished by | pursue was the only one that would lead to 
what are called Conservative opinions, | a solution which would be satisfactory to 
expressing their regret that this measure the country, and enable Parliament to 
had been adopted, and that the course | agree to a measure, and would, on the 
which Lord Derby was supposed to uphold | whole, be most conducive to the interests 
—and which, indeed, he had, without cir- | of the country, present and future. I[ re. 
cumlocution, taken the opportunity of in- | gret to say that under these circumstances, 
timating to his followers his wish to sup-| although a majority of the Cabinet sup- 
port, had not been pursued. Sir, there| ported Lord Derby, we had the great 
was a general feeling throughout the coun- | misfortune of losing three of our Colleagues. 
try, or at least, through the most import-| Sir, I know there may be some in this 
ant Members and communities connected | House who think that the circumstance of 
with the Conservative party, that the} losing Colleagues, although it may be a 
question of the introduction of the work- | disagreeable incident, is one which, like 
ing classes into our Parliamentary system | many of the casualties of life, must be en- 
should not be dealt with in a contracted | countered and endured. Some, indeed, 
spirit. Then, Sir, how did that proposi- | think that the breaking up of a Cabinet is 
tion fare with Gentlemen opposite, on whose | like the breaking up of a social meeting, 
support in some degree we had hoped we | and that these things are easily forgotten 
might have counted? Why, the very next | and passed over. But I see some right 
day, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | hon. Gentlemen opposite who have had the 
ber for Lancashire called his friends to- | misfortune of parting with Colleagues, and 
gether—very properly, for I do not con-| I think they will agree with me that the 
demn his conduct, or the decision at which | disruption of that tie—that separation from 
they arrived—and after consultation they | men with whom you have long been bound 
came to the conclusion that the proposi- | by a tie of the most intense interest—that 
tion was unsatisfactory, and that no set-| of attempting to manage the affairs of a 
tlement could be satisfactory unless it were | great country in the hope that you may be 
based on a £5 rating. [Cries of ** No, | contributing to the public welfare—is one 
no!” from the Opposition.| That, at all] of the most painful and saddest incidents 
events, was the information which reached | that can occur. I rank it among the cala- 
us. Probably it was not accurate, and | mities of life. If my resignation of office 
much of the information that reaches you | could have prevented that unfortunate re- 
about us is equally unauthentic. I think, | sult, that resignation was at the command 
however, it will not be disputed that our|of my noble Friend. It was at his com- 
proposal was not popular with the Liberal | mand: then, as it has always been. And 
party, and that, in fact, some counter-pro- | whether I have sat on that side of the 
position was to be made. It seemed to us, | House or on this, those who know me 
therefore, that we were fast sinking into | know that I have always said that no per- 
that unsatisfactory state which distin- | sonal sacrifice on my part should I hesitate 
- guished last Session, when one proposition | to make to maintain a united party or a 
was met by another not materially differing | united Cabinet. But the state of affairs 
from it, and that the attempt to bring this | would not have been bettered by my retir- 
great question to a solution would have | ing from office. We lost Colleagues with 
been fruitless in the present as it had been | whom it was a pride and pleasure to act ; 
in preceding Sessions. But, Sir, we| and my only consolation under the cireum- 
are conscious that there is some difference | stances is that I feel certain the services 
between this and the preceding Session, | of such men, whatever may become of my- 
and we did believe and hold that if the | self, will not be lost to their country. And 
question were not seriously and earnestly | there is one among them whose command- 
and vigorously grappled with, it would not | ing talents, whose clear intelligence, capa- 
be for the honour of Parliament or the ad-| city for labour, and power of expression 
vantage of the country. Well, Sir, under | will always, I am sure, qualify him for 
these circumstances, Lord Derby called | taking a leading part in the affairs of this 
his Colleagues together, and wished them | country. But, Sir, it is unnecessary, as 
to re-consider the course which had been | I am sure it must be painful, to touch upon 
pursued, and the course which he had for-| these personal questions. The spirit of 
merly and originally wished to pursue. | honour and the sense of duty will maintain 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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us, I hope, in the trial which we are now 
undergoing. Lord Derby, had he quitted 
office, would only have increased the em- 
barrassment which public men now feel. 
He retains office with the most earnest de- 
termination to earry into effect the policy 
which he approves. I hope that, without 
entering into any unnecessary details, 
which might afford amusement to the 
curious, but which feeling this House has 
at all times repudiated, it will be thought 
that I have fairly placed before the House 
the position in which the Cabinet is placed. 
It is our business now to bring forward, as 
soon a8 we possibly can, the measure of 
Parliamentary Reform which, after such 
difficulties and such sacrifices, it will be 
my duty to introduce to the House. Sir, 
the House need not fear that there will be 
any evasion, any equivocation, any vacilla- 
tion, or any hesitation in that measure. 
That measure will be brought forward as 
the definitive opinion of the Cabinet, and 
by that definitive opinion they will stand. 
The right hon. Gentleman last night ut- 
tered some prophetic deprecations of the 
character of that measure, which I thought 
somewhat gratuitous. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be painfully afraid 
that its character might be complex. I 
know well the singular plainness of mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and how he 
shrinks at all times from anything that is 
intricate. I do not think that the measure 
which | am about to bring in will perplex 
Parliament ; but of this I feel quite sure, 
that it will be perfectly intelligible to the 
country. 

GeveraL PEEL: Sir, I hold every- 
body responsible for the maintenance of 
his own honour, whether it be personal or 
political. I donot know whether he is at 
all times the best judge of what that honour 
may require, because there is a species of 
false honour which sometimes induces him 
not to apologize although he knows he is 
wrong, and which induces him to persist 
in a course although he has begun to 
doubt the propriety of that course. I 
hope I have not been influenced in the 
course I have pursued by this principle of 
false honour. On the contrary, when a 
person has changed his opinion I honour 
him, Sir, for acknowledging that change 
and acting on it. And I confess to hav- 
ing altered my opinion with regard to 
that great question which we discussed 
last year. It is perfectly true, as has 
been stated by my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby), that when his Govern- 
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ment was formed no pledge was given to 
bring in a Reform Bill. If any such 
pledge had been required, I certainly 
should not have accepted office. Since 
that time I have changed my opinion. I 
have changed it, first as to the indiffer- 
ence of the great mass of the people upon 
it. I changed it because I then thought 
it was absolutely necessary for the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Reform Bill, and 
that the question should be settled as soon 
as possible. Having come to that con- 
clusion, I was satisfied that it could only 
be carried out by every one of extreme 
opinions either on one side or the other 
being prepared to sacrifice his extreme 
opinions. I was therefore prepared to 
unite with my Colleagues, if possible, in 
framing a Reform Bill. When I came 
to that conclusion I was perfectly pre- 
pared for all the sacrifices I might be 
called upon to go through. I was pre- 
pared to hear passages of my speech of 
last year quoted against me constantly, 
and received with cheers from the Gen- 
tlemen opposite. I am extremely sorry 
that by the course I have taken I deprive 
hon. Gentlemen opposite of any portions 
of the speeches they may have been pre- 
paring. There were some expressions in 
that speech which I deeply regret. There 
was one especially about the Thames flow- 
ing with blood which I have never ceased 
to regret. I was also prepared for another 
punishment, which I think the hon. Member 
for Lambeth very good-naturedly said, 
was the only one he wished to see inflicted 
upon me—that of walking out in the lobby 
in support of a Reform Bill. Iam fully pre- 
pared also to undergo that. It was not 
until the fifth Resolution was proposed— 
that fatal fifth Resolution—by which it 
was proposed to extend the franchise down 
to household suffrage—that I found myself 
unable to agree with my Colleagues, and 
I then and there tendered my resignation. 
I objected to it in the first place on the 
ground that it could not be carried out 
in conformity with the fourth Resolution, 
which said that no class should have a 
predominant influence in the representa- 
tion. I also objected to it because I 
thought that in many instances it would en- 
tirely overwhelm and swamp the old con- 
stituency, especially in small boroughs; but 
when this matter was discussed in the 
Cabinet I must say that the opinion of my 
Colleagues was unanimous, that this was 
a mere matter of figures—a mere question 
of compensation, although I must say that 
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with regard to the compensation derived 
from a plurality of votes I have no very 
great faith either in securities or pledges. 
My experience of forty years in this House 
has led me to the conclusion that a security 
as a security is of no use whatever. If it is 
right in itself it may be maintained, but as 
a security it is of no use. Therefore, on 
that ground I objected to the extension to 
household suffrage. But when I was as- 
sured that it was a mere question of 
figures and would prove a Conservative 
measure, I consented to become a party 
to bring in the Bill—not that 1 had changed 
my opinion, but, knowing that everyone 
must to some extent sacrifice his opinions 
to carry a great measure, I consented to 
sacrifice mine to what I believed to be the 
unanimous opinion of my Colleagues. It 
was not until Monday morning week, or 
very late on Sunday night, that I heard 
for the first time that two of my Col- 
leagues, in whom I placed the greatest 
confidence, and with whom I had acted 
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to. A general view was entertained ; but 
the actual figures were not arranged, or 
the mode in which it should be applied. It 
was, as I then understood it, to be applied 
according to principles which I believed to 
be just, although I confess I did not at the 
time think the House would accept them, 
But that seemed to me a small matter. 
My only question in assenting to the pro- 
posal was to ask myself ‘‘ Was it just ? 
was it arranged upon a principle that 
seemed to be just, and which would at the 
same time afford an opportunity of admit- 
ting to the representation a very large 
class who do not now possess the fran- 
chise?”’ My right hon. Friend objected 
to that proposal, as he has told you; and 
it was in the hope that the figures might 
be so adjusted that the desire of the great 
majority of my Colleagues might be carried 
out with perfect safety to the Constitution, 
and in a manner that was likely to settle 
this much vexed and most difficult question, 
that I was one of those to urge him to 
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with the greatest cordiality, had, without | remain. But after the speech of my right 
any communieation with me, or any re-| hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
ference to me, come to the same conclusion | quer on the 11th of February, it became 
as 1 had done. On an analysis of the | evident—at least, it was the belief of many 
figures, they had come to the conclusion | of my Colleagues—that the original view 


that the effect of the proposal would be | of the application of the fifth Resolution 
what I had always feared it would be— | was untenable ; and proposals which to me 
namely, that in some of the small boroughs | —I only say to me-—were new, were then 


it would swamp the constituencies, I there- | entertained by the Government. I desire 
fore refused to take any share in the re-| particularly to be understood here. 1 do 
sponsibility of the measure. The ground | not for a moment wish to suggest that my 
upon which I had consented to it was | Colleagues acted in a hasty or precipitate 
entirely removed, and I could no longer | manner. But anybody who knows the 
take upon myself the responsibility of any | working of Cabinets will know that with 


share in bringing in that measure. 
Viscount CRANBOURNE: Sir, since 
I gave my answer to the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) yesterday, | 
have received the permission, through Lord 
Derby, which enables me now to speak on 
this subject ; and the details into which 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has entered, and still more the 
details entered into by my right hon. and 
gallant Friend who has just sat down, im- 
pose upon me—although I dislike as much 
as any man the disagreeable egotism of 
these discussions—the necessity of briefly 
saying what my own course has been, and 
what the cireumstances were under which I, 
on Monday last, tendered my resignation. 
At the time when the fifth Resolution—that 
fatal Resolution, as my-right hon. and 
gallant Friend has called it—was laid upon 
the table, no detailed and definite agree- 
ment, as I understood it, had been come 


General Peel 


| so large a body matters are matured and 
| considered in the first instance by a small 
| number of Members, and that many, espe- 
cially of those who hold offices with heavy 
Departmental work, such as mine was, 
are not in the first instance consulted as to 
measures which are about to be proposed 
to the Cabinet. Well, it was on the !6th 
of February, I think, that I first heard of 
the proposition which I believe has now 
received the formal sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I then stated at once 
that it was a proposition which to my mind 
was inadmissible. I believed at the time 
that it had been abandoned. But on the 
following Tuesday, the 19th, I think, the 
proposition was revived, and revived with 
the statement of certain statistics. Now, 
the House will perhaps allow me just to 
point out the special value of statistics in 
this particular matter. The idea of the fifth 
Resolution was to give au enfranchisement 
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with a certain compensation or counterpoise. | dissatisfied, whether we would consent to 
Of course, therefore, the whole value of /a compromise—whether we ought not to 
any arrangement of which a counterpoise ; consent to a less extensive measure which 
is to form a part must depend upon the ac- | |had been under the consideration of the 
euracy of the calculations on which that | Cabinet, and which was brought forward 
counterpoise is framed. The figures on | ‘by my right hon. Friend later in the day. 
Tuesday, the 19th, were imperfect, and, In the course of last week Lord Derby 
after considerable discussion, it was, as 1 again came to the conclusion that what I 
understood, agreed that the matter should | had suggested originally was correet— 
be resumed with fuller information, to be namely, that it was not expedient to go on 
obtained with aid from the Departments, | with a divided Cabinet. He resumed the 
on Saturday, the 23rd. The statement of | proposition which he had urged in the 
the measare which was to be introduced to| preceding week; and, of course, I again 
the House, it will be recollected, was to} tendered my resignation. I am very glad 
be made on Monday, the 25th. On Satur- | to have the opportunity of making this ex- 
day, the 23rd, the figures were produced. | planation to the House; because, from 
I was asked whether I desired a further} some words which dropped inadvertently 
discussion of them. I said that they} yesterday both in this and in the other 
seemed to be favourable; but I am not} House, I fear some impression might 
aware that I gave any further assent to| have been created that we had acted pre- 
the proposition than was conveyed in| cipitately—that we had consented for a 
those words. I say this on account of | long time toa measure which had been 
an expression that I can hardly ac-| prepared long beforehand, and that then, at 
quiesee in which has been used else-| the last moment, we had unfairly come 
where. But after we separated on Satur- | forward with our objections. I hope the 
day, the 23rd, I naturally gave myself} House will feel that, under the cireum- 
up to the investigation of those figures. | stances, it was impossible for me to act 
The position was one of extreme difficulty. | otherwise than I did with the conviction 
The materials which I had were, in my| which I held. I need not say to all who 
opinion, exceedingly scanty. The time/| have gone through it how painful it is to 
whieh I had for decision was forty-eight | part from friends with whom one has acted, 
hours. On the Sunday evening I came to | and to appear to stand in any position even 
the conclusion that although the figures, | of temporary antagonism towards those 
~ on the whole, had a fair seeming, and al-| with whose convictions generally one tho- 
though it appeared, when stated in block, | roughly sympathizes. But I felt that I 
that upon them the proposed reduction of | never could consent to a measure which 
the franchise might be safely adopted, yet | appeared to me to introduce into the ma- 
it appeared to me that, with respeet to a | jority of boroughs what was in effect pure 
very large number of boroughs, they would | and simple household suffrage. In say- 
scarcely operate, practically, otherwise than | ing this, I do not wish to give the impres- 
as a household suffrage. As soon asI/sion that I am insensible to those consi- 
came to this conclusion, 1 consulted with | derations which acted so deeply on the 
one or two of my Colleagues, who happened | mind of my right hon. Friend. My noble 
to be near at hand, and then I wrote to/ friend Lord Carnarvon has expressed else- 
Lord Derby to state that, with those figures | where the sentiments which he entertains 
before me, it was utterly impossible for me | on this question in language which [ will- 
to concur in the measure which he pro-|ingly would adopt for my own; and I 
posed. As my right hon. Friend has said, | should be very glad if it should be possible, 
on the Monday morning following we as-|in spite of all these unfortunate dissen- 
sembled somewhat hastily. I then naturally ) sions, during the present Session to pass 
tendered my resignation, and implored my | a measure which shall give satisfaction to 
noble Friend to accept it; because, as I | those who undoubtedly are dissatisfied, and 
urged on him, a Government in which there | which shall remove from the arena of poli- 
were dissensions was not a likely Govern- | tics a matter of such fierce and such dan- 
ment to satisfy either the House or the| gerous controversy. But I am sure that 
country. But Lord Derby, actuated by a | this question never would be settled if any 
kindliness of feeling for which certainly I | who entertained sincere convictions against 
ought not to be ungrateful, but which I | the propositions that were made allowed 
still think was mistaken, rather preferred | the suspicion to fall upon them that for 
to put it to me and the others who were | any party or personal considerations they 
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were suppressing their own convictions, 
and acting against them. It is only by 
the most perfect sincerity, and by earnestly 
striving each in our own sphere as much as 
we can to take this subject out of the cate- 
gory of those questions which tend to give 
rise to party struggles, that we can get 
rid of a difficulty which has become seri- 
ous, and remove what has also become in 
effect a disgrace to the efficiency of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: The House 
may well believe that I would not for a 
moment presume to trespass upon it on an 
occasion of this kind merely for the pur- 
pose of continuing a discussion in which I 
have no desire to interfere. I only wish to 
clear up a particular transaction of which 
an account has appeared in the public 
press. On Wednesday last, the 27th of 
February, there appeared in The Morning 
Advertiser, a statement in these terms— 

“After the withdrawal of the Resolutions last 

night Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli had a long 
interview in one of the retiring chambers of the 
House. On that occasion Mr. Gladstone inti- 
mated to Mr. Disraeli that at the meeting of the 
Liberal party, held at Carlton Gardens that after- 
noon, it was the general opinion that no effort 
should be made to turn the Government out upon 
the Reform Bill.” 
That statement in itself was perhaps of 
little importance ; because immediately 
afterwards it was contradicted, in a manner 
which, I think, itis not presuming too mach 
to say, shows that the contradiction must 
have emanated from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone)— 

“We are,” said the article of the following 
day, ‘authorized to contradict the report that a 
conference has taken place between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr. Gladstone on the sub- 
ject of Reform. There is no foundation whatever 
for such a rumour.” 


That contradiction, according to the usual 
practice of public life, must have come 
from an authoritative source, and I should 
have made no remark upon it had it not 
been for the cireumstance that this morn- 
ing The Morning Advertiser has another 
article upon it; which, after reviving the 
first statement, and appending the contra- 
diction, repeats that— 

“ After the discussion on the withdrawal of the 
Resolutions on the 25th of February, Mr. Disraeli 
had an interview with Mr. Gladstone in the Minis- 
terial retiring-room behind the Speaker’s Chair. 
The interview was adjourned to the following 
day, tothe room of the hon. Member for the 
county of Dublin (Colonel Taylor) who holds a 
Ministerial office.” 

I think that such a statement having ap- 


Viscount Cranbourne 
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| they intended to pursue that course. 
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peared in the public papers it ought to be 
further elucidated, and I submit it to the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker—I 
shall have no difficulty, I think, in setting 
at rest the mind of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down with respect to the 
communications supposed to have taken 


Explanations. 


place between the right hon. Gentleman 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer and my- 
self on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form. There is no foundation whatever 
for the idea that has been promulgated 
from certain quarters of such communica- 
tions having taken place. What did take 
place was this—and it affords a curious il- 
lustration of the manner in which what is 
great may occasionally grow out of what 
is small. On the evening to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred a question of a 
very different nature from Parliamentary 
Reform was upon the paper. That ques- 
tion I was anxious to support, provided 
Her Majesty’s Government would adopt 
a certain course, to which they already 
seemed inclined, and which 1 believed 
would tend to the public advantage. I 
spoke with the right hon. Gentleman 
not for twenty minutes, but for about 
twenty seconds, behind the Speaker's 
Chair. - In the course of that interview I 
inquired of the right hon. ecsomr 

e 
said they did, and I believe I then used 
the words “Quite proper.” Probably 
those words were overheard, and the in- 
terpretation which was given to them by 
an over-heated imagination proves it to 
be still true that ‘‘ a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.”’ Sir, having disposed 
of that matter, I may turn to the state- 
ments which have been submitted to the 
House this evening. I do not think it 
would tend to the public advantage were 
I, at the present juncture, to comment upon 
the state of things which has prevailed in 
the Cabinet with regard to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform. I shall not 
therefore attempt to comment upon the 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, still 
less upon those made by my right hon. 
and gallant Friend the late Secretary for 
War, and by the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford, who have evidently been 
actuated by the desire to maintain that 
character for public honour in the recent 
proceedings from which I am quite cer- 
tain no man could suppose for a moment 
that they would deviate. But, Sir, there 
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is @ particular portion of the statement! was not founded upon a principle. I be- 


of the right hon. Gentleman which, even | lieve, if the arithmetical proportions estab- 
without the direct appeal of the hon. | lished by that measure were carefully exa- 
Member for Devizes, it would be neces-| mined, it would be found that as nearly 


sary for me to notice. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given to the [louse to- 
night a defence and justification of the 
lan of Parliamentary Reform which was 
so hastily submitted and so hastily with- 
drawn by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
he has distinetly and intelligibly attempted 
to fasten upon those who sit upon this 
side of the House the responsibility of 
having brought that project to its untimely 
end. Sir, | must comment upon the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
plan of Her Majesty’s Government was a 
plan founded upon a principle. When I 
heard those words fall from the lips of the 
right hon. Gentleman I confess | was eu- 
rious to learn what interpretation they 
would receive from his following remarks. 
There are high authorities of recent date 
for the expression of surprise on Parlia- 
mentary occurrences, and I must confess 
that it was with surprise that I heard the 
explanation given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He stated that if that plan had been 
adopted the effect of it would have been 
to raise the constituency of this country 
to the number of 1,400,000. Of that 
number one-fourth, or 350,000, would 
have been members of the working classes, 
one-fourth would have been connected with 
the landed interest, and the remaining 
moiety would have belonged to the various 
sections of the middle classes. I do not 
intend to question the accuracy or propriety 
of that description, to which, perhaps, | 
should be inclined to demur. Nor will I 
at present canvass the figures of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which, however, I should 
find it impossible to admit. But 1 come 
to a point which is more material—the 
statement that the measure was founded 
upon a principle because it proposed to 
admit the working classes to the benefit of 
the franchise in the proportion of about 
one-fourth of the constituency of the coun- 
try. Itis the first time that I ever learnt 
in this House that to admit the labouring 
classes of this country to the numeri- 
eal proportion of one-fourth of the consti- 
tuency could be justly described as found- 
ing @ measure upon a principle. During 
the whole of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment there was a measure under discus- 
sion in the House of Commons with re- 
gard to which the objection most com- 
monly and constantly raised was that it 








as possible it invested the working classes 
with one-fourth of the votes to be given to 
the constituencies of the country. There- 
fore, Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman be 
serious in the opinion he has expressed 
to-night, that the measure which was born 
and died on Monday evening, the 25th of 
February, was founded upon a principle, I 
can only regret that the discovery was not 
sooner made. Had it been made during 
the course of last Session, much of the 
trouble which besets us at present and 
possibly awaits us in the future might 
have been avoided. But what is more 
material is the description the right hon. 
Gentleman has given of the prospects and 
intentions with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment introduced that ill-fated measure, 
and also the cause which led to its with- 
drawal. At this point I must enter my 
most distinct and unequivocal protest 
against the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which is, from beginning to 
end, full of errors, totally unintentional 
no doubt, but still of the gravest nature. 
It is necessary to point these out, because 
it is evident that they have been the foun- 
dation of a proceeding on the part of the 
Government which cannot but be regarded 
as of cardinal importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that if he has received in- 
accurate information, we also are subject 
to the like misfortune. That may be so, 
but the difference is this—we do not found 
our statements in Parliament upon it, nor 
do we, upon inaccurate information, base 
decisions of vital consequence in matters 
of public policy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that the measure which he intro- 
duced upon a basis of a £6 rating fran- 
chise was introduced with either the 
knowledge or the apprehension that it 
would not be acceptable to the Members of 
the party who sit behind him, but that he 
had the greatest reason to expect that it 
would be favourably regarded by hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on these Benches. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will permit me to correct him on one 
point. What I said was that I believed 
such a measure would not be unfavourably 
received by hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite side of the House, and that it 
might at the same time be accepted by 
the House generally. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE : After the correc- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman I with- 
draw the remarks I made upon that point. 
But the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
measure was fairly entitled to the support 
of hon. Gentlemen sitting on this side of 
the House. I would ask, however, what 
reason the right hon. Gentleman could 
possibly have for forming such an antici- 
pation, and founding upon it so important 
a proceeding as the submission of a plan 
of Reform to the House of Commons. In 
the month of June last, when I unworthily 
occupied the place now filled by the right 
hon. Gentleman, we had occasion to state 
our views upon the subject of a £6 rating 
franchise. In the name of the Government 
of that day, and at a time when our Minis- 
terial existence and the settlement of the 
question depended upon the adoption of our 
views, I stated that it was impossible for 
us to accept a £6 rating franchise. How, 
then, could the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
pose when we had resigned the Govern- 
ment, subjected the country to the risk 
attending agitation, given up the conduct 
of the question, and indefinitely prolonged 
its discussion, rather than adopt it that we 
should submit to the same proposal when 
made upon his recommendation? I must 


say I think that was a groundless and an 
unreasonable expectation; and if it be true, 
as | infer from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that this expectation had a 


material influence in determining the 
course of Her Majesty’s present Adminis- 
tration on Monday last week, I can only 
say it shows there was not due care and 
diligence exercised in ascertaining the soli- 
dity of the ground upon which they were 
to build. But more than this. It appears 
that this expectation was disappointed by 
some proceeding which was taken by the 
Liberal party; that they met together to 
diseuss the plan of the Government; that 
at that meeting they determined upon sup- 
porting nothing short of a £5 rating-fran- 
chise; and that in consequence of that con- 
demnation of the plan by the party sitting 
on this side of the House, the Government 
felt that its withdrawal had become neces- 
sary. I have endeavoured to re-state with 
accuracy what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman. He has in this respect been 
completely and grossly misinformed. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not only con- 
ecived an expectation without any warrant, 
but he has proceeded, with respect to the 
sentiments of the Liberal party on the oc- 
casion to which he refers, upon some 
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rumour and report as groundless as that 
to which the hon. Member for Devizes has 
just drawn attention. I had almost said 
that the £5 rating was not mentioned in 
the discussion upon that occasion, but that 
would not be literally, though it would be 
substantially, true. It was for a moment 
mentioned by a single Member, but only 
to draw forth from another Member, with 
the evident assent of those around, the ob- 
servation that any mention of such a sub- 
ject was altogether premature. So far 
from a determination being expressed to 
offer opposition to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, what was stated, and what I 
may say was accepted, was that at that 
moment we were only in possession of the 
plan of the Government in the shape of a 
speech ; that much might occur between 
the delivery of the speech and the introduc- 
tion of the Bill—an observation applicable 
to all states and circumstances, and not 
the least to the condition in which we now 
find ourselyves—and that until the Bill was 
produced it would be impossible to decide 
what course we should take with respect 
to the earlier stages of the measure. It 
was, however, an object of general desire 
among us that we should find ‘ourselves in 
a position, when the Bill should be pro- 
duced, to support it on the first and second 
reading, and on the Motion for the Speaker 
to leave the Chair, and then it would be 
for us to propose such Amendments in 
Committee as we might deem necessary. 
Under these circumstances, | put it to the 
House whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was justified in the account he has given, 
and in the attempt he has made this even- 
ing, the ungenerous attempt—to use an 
epithet I, for the first time this Session, 
most unwillingly employ—to fasten on those 
who sit on this side of the House the re- 
sponsibility of the failure of the scheme he 
referred to. I have only one more word 
to say, because I feel there is before us all 
a paramount duty and purpose, well and 
forcibly described in the closing words of 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford, 
and the constant iteration of these collateral 
discussions, multiplied and prolonged as 
they are, create obstacles in the way of 
our attaining that object. I therefore 
refrain from further comment on what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. I 
certainly do not feel it necessary to take 
notice of the criticism which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made on the infirmity of 
my own mental constitution. Every man 
who makes observations of that character 
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—though it may be doubtful whether or 
not he does justice to himself, or to the 
House in which he makes them—confers 
a favour on the person who is the object 
of them, because to be made fully acquaint- 
ed with onr own infirmities is one of the 
most effectual means of attaining mental 
improvement. I have repeatedly received 
assistance in that respect from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I sincerely return him 
my thanks. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to expressions of mine used yester- 
day with respect to the nature of his forth- 
coming proposal, and he said that those 
expressions were gratuitous, I must at 
any rate say this—that they were delibe- 
rate, and, in my opinion, they were oppor- | 
tune. The vague and indefinite shape 
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Mr. LOWE: There is one cause, Sir, 
which no one seems to have any interest in 
defending, and with respect to which I ask 
permission to say a few words. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) naturally sup- 
ports the £7 rental franchise of last year, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
naturally supports one of the two franchises, 
between which he has divided his affections 
—a £6 rating or household suffrage. I 
want to point out to the House, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer states that 
there is a principle in his proposal of a £6 
rating franchise, that this principle is only 
a translation of the £7 rental franchise of 
last year into a £6 rating franchise. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 


in which the Government plan, as outlined | | Exchequer, therefore, by implication admits 
in recent discussions, has been brought | that there was a principle in the Govern- 
before us does not lead me to repent, but | ment measure of last year. Such being 
rather leads me to be well satisfied, that|the case, the right hon. Gentleman has 
I submitted fo the House those observa- | |the onus thrown on him of telling us on 
tions, the object of which was to impress | ‘what principle he assisted those who la- 
on the Government a full sense of the | boured so hard and so successfully to de- 


responsibility of their present situation 
in respect to the proposals they may | 
make on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. We are told that the Govern- 
ment are the best judges of their own re-_ 
sponsibility. I admit it. But it is often 
the duty of Members of this House, both 
to the public and to the Administration, 
at times when we think that serious issues — 
are about to be raised without sufficient 
consideration of the means of meeting them 
to express, in terms becoming and respect- 


ful, the apprehensions we may entertain. | 
'that we should not be confounded with 


I am supported in these observations by 
the pithy sentences of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the late Secretary for 
War, who told us that he had no faith in 
securities ; that if securities were good in 
themselves they would stand, but, merely 
as securities, they would not. 


sions also gratuitous; but I thank my right 
hon, and gallant Friend, not only because | 
he has sustained me in words I used yes- | 
terday, but because, in the observations he 
has made, he has done a public service. 
That is allI will say on this subject at the 
present moment. The time will come when 
we shall make another advance in our in- 
formation on this question, and, as far as I 
am concerned, I have no disposition to 
prolong or multiply discussions of this 
nature, which have occurred before and 
may possibly occur again. 


The right | 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may have thought those expres- | 


stroy the measure of last year and the 
Government with it. I have no doubt that 
most of the supporters of the Government 
measure of last year supported it because 
they believed that the £7 rental franchise 
was a point at which they could rest, and 
that it carried with it a sufficient safeguard. 

I believed that it did not. I believed that 
it was only a stage on the road to that 
household suffrage which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has announced. I wish, 


| therefore, Sir, on behalf of myself and of 


those who voted with me on such grounds, 


|those who suppose that a measure con- 
taining no principle at all in one form ac- 
| quires it when stated in another, and that 
/we should not be assumed to be turning 
‘round with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, after 
opposing the £7 rental franchise of last 
year, acquiesce in his view to-night, when, 
for the first time, the Minister of the Crown 
pronounces the fatal and ominous words, 
| household suffrage.” If we wanted this 
' household suffrage our way to it was very 
plain. We might have got it much more 
easily than by placing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Colleagues in office, with much 
more facility and much less expenditure 
of time. Of course, there is no ‘* under- 
standing” in such matters—no indenture 
drawn, no engagements interchanged, 
but I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite whe- 
ther it was for the purpose of bringing 
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forth household suffrage that we combined 
with the right hon. Gentleman last year to 
defeat the Government measure. And 
here I feel it my duty to pay a tribute to 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, who, 
at meetings called in favour of manhood 
suffrage, manfully resisted giving his ad- 
hesion to that principle, and always de- 
clared his opinion to be in favour of house- 
hold suffrage. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham approached that point from be- 
low ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
proached it from above: at last they have 
met. You might try in vain to draw any 
practical distinction between the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman who leads the 
Conservative party and the policy of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. 
* So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know.” 
The one resisting pressure approached 
household suffrage from below, and the 
other dropped down from above upon it 
without any compulsion at all, but from a 
natural attraction and affinity which exist 
between the two. We have now an al- 
liance of a new kind. 
“ These be the Great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray. 
Ilome comes the Chief in triumph, 
Who, in the hour of fight, 
Has scen the Great ‘Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right. 
Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through tempests and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on its sails.” 
I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, with whom 
it rests whether this alliance shall take 
effect or not, what they have to say to it. 
Are they consenting parties to it? Do 
they agree that the victory attained last 
year for the principle that the ancient 
constitution of the country should be pre- 
served in its integrity, shall give way to 
the alliance between the hon. Member for 
Birmingham and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? The 
decision rests with them; the country and 
all of us pause to see what decision they 
will pronounce. I could not help saying 
this, because it appears that the majority 
of last year has now nobody to defend it. 
We cannot expect defence from those whom 
we defeated, while those whom we placed 
in office, those to whom in an evil hour we 
intrusted the destinies of the country, have 
underbid those whom they then opposed 
for going too far, and placed themselves 
in a position which differs from their op- 
ponents only in this—that it is infinitely 
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more democratic. I have only one more 
word to say. We have heard a great deal 
about figures, and about the construction 
which noble Lords and right hon. Gentle- 
men, who sat up all Sunday night to read 
them, put upon them. We are told we 
are to have a Reform Bill on the 18th, 
that then the matter is to be harried on 
with the greatest possible speed, and that 
after the next stage the House is to sit 
de die in diem. Sir, we have had delays 
enough for want of information on this 
matter, and I would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he really wishes 
the House to form a decision on his Bill, 
the best thing he can possibly do is to 
place on the table, without loss of time, 
those very figures which have been the 
subject of discussion. At present we have 
them not. We have the book of last year, 
in which we find a number of statements 
in regard to the municipal franchise ; but, 
as is shown by an excellent letter in The 
Times the other day, written by the hon. 
Member for Cheltenham (Mr. Schreiber), 
there are only seventy-three boroughs 
which have conterminously the municipal 
and Parliamentary franchise, and where 
we can make comparison betw2en them. 
It would be a great service to the House, 
therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would, without loss of time, furnish us 
with the opportunity of going through the 
process which three Secretaries of State 
have gone through in order to see the real 
effect of the measure proposed. If we are 
to have these figures after the Reform 
Bill is brought in we probably shall not be 
in a condition to go on with it as the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes. Therefore, I do 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman will 
give us some means of judging of the pro- 
posal he intends to submit, that we may 
not always be in the position of receiving 
communications, but unable to act upon 
them for want of information. I thank the 
House for allowing one evidently of a past 
generation —who represents that which 
was a power last year, but which has been 
taken over by the right hon. Gentleman to 
the other side—to say a few words on this 
subject. The truth is, what was a conflict 
last year has become a race this year, and 
two parties are trying not which shall at- 
tack or whieh shall stand up for existing: 
institutions, but which shall pass the other 
in attempting to reach first the goal of a 
perfectly level democracy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to offer a 
word of explanation with regard to a re- 
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mark which has fallen from my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe), an inaccuracy 
not at all intentional, but which was 
the result of a very natural misapprehen- 
sion. He said at the commencement of 
his speech that I had supported to- 
night the £7 franchise proposed last year. 
I had no intention of entering into a 
defence of that franchise. The meaning 
of what I said was this—that as the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) appeared to me to found his claim 
for a principle in the measure of last Mon- 
day week upon a numerical relation, it 
appeared to me that it would have been just 
as applicable to the measure of last year. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Perhaps, in explanation, I may 
just observe that there were two misappre- 
hensions by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) on which, in fact, his speech 
was mainly founded. In the first place, 
when I referred to Gentlemen opposite, I 
did not refer to the front Opposition Bench, 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues, but I meant to speak generally 
of the party opposite. It was clearly my 
intention to refer to the Benches opposite. 
My Friends around me know that I had no 
intention to refer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The second misapprebension was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman thought I 
withdrew the intended measure in conse- 


quence of the assumed want of support | 
from the right hon. Gentleman and his | 
On the contrary, I stated that | 


Friends. 


the main reason why we withdrew it, was 


the general discontent of the Conservative | 


party. 
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assistance under different feelings every 
day, under greater difficulty and under 
greater responsibility. When a Ministry, 
in a confessed minority in the House of 
Commons, undertakes to carry a Reform 
Bill, such a state of things can only be 
tolerated because that Ministry make up, 
in character or ability, what they want in 
numbers, or because they are supported 
by an opinion which is in itself a force. 
Is that the case with the present Govern- 
ment? Sir, they are the weakest Govern- 
ment that ever in our time has sat upon 
those Benches dealing with the greatest 
question of the day. And how are they 
dealing with it? There has been a gene- 
ral determination on this side of the House 
to give effect to the very judicious counsel 
which was tendered to us by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Lancashire 
at the commencement of the Session, to 
combine for two objects—namely, to effect 
a settlement of Reform, and to effect it, if 
possible, without a displacement of the 
Government. But I must say that every 
speech which we hear from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer renders the recon- 
ciling of these two results more difficult. 
The Ministry have undertaken to deal with 
the question of Reform, and how are they 
dealing with it? The revelations which 
have been made to-day, following on all 
that has occurred this Session, show us 
that so far as official confusion and legisla- 
tive weakness go, there has been every- 
thing on our part to complain of; and 
now, in addition to that, there is apparently 
an abandonment of principle and a breaking 
down in credit and in character unexampled, 


Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I was not aware | in the modern history of Parliament. What 


that any discussion was to take place, or that | 


any explanation was to be given this even- 
ing. The noble Lord’s statement has rather 
taken us by surprise. If personal explana- 
tions only had taken place, I should have 
borne no part in the discussion ; but I must 
say I agree with what has been stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire, that it is very difficult | 
to sit still under the provocation given to | 
us by the speeches of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What we have heard ; 
to-day from the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford, and the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite, makes a great change 
in the situation. The Liberal party, I 
trust, will not withdraw from the resolution 
they expressed to give the Government 
every assistance to settle the question of 
Reform. But I must say that we give that 











isthe next step? We learn that a Conser- 
vative Government, existing upon suffer- 
ance, is about to launch what they them- 
selves would last year have termed a 
democratic Reform Bill. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (General Peel) 
says that he has changed his opinion, and 
that he respects men for changing their 
opinions. But let us consider for one mo- 
ment the value of a change in the cireum- 
stances in which this was made. In 1859 
the present Cabinet changed their opinion 
and brought in a Reform Bill. They had 
been anti-Reformers up to 1859. They 
brought in, 1 say, a Reform Bill in 1859. 
But the moment they abandoned office they 
abandoned their conversion to Reform, and 
it was only after a lapse of nine years, 
when they returned to those Benches, that 
the convictions which they had left in their 
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red boxes were again found when they re- 
opened them, and we then had a second 
conversion. 
that I hold it as a rule, and an invariable 
rule, that any great party holding itself 
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free, the moment it finds itself in office, to | 


turn round upon the opinions it has con- 
sistently and persistently maintained in 
opposition, is politically wrong and morally 
indefensible. I do not know of any in- 
stance which history gives us which is 
not a confirmation of that opinion. Even 
those cases which are relied on of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel rather 
confirm than shake this opinion. The 
Duke of Wellington, who was the most 
powerful and popular man of his time, 
having passed Emancipation was driven 
from office, which he never resumed; he 
lost his influence, and, for the time, broke 
up his party. A common danger, how- 
ever, united the party once more in a com- 
mon defence, and, nine years afterwards, 
Sir Robert Peel, by a rare union of saga- 
city and skill, reseated them in power. 
But he brought forward free trade, and 
once more he was driven from office: his 
party was broken up, his influence was 
gone, and he never regained the position 
he had lost. Bat there was this great dif- 
ference. Those Ministers commanded great 
Parliamentary majorities, and they were 
sincerely converted. If the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been driven from office before 
the passing of the Emancipation Act he 
would have voted for it in opposition. If 
Sir Robert Peel had been driven from office 
before the passing of the great free trade 
measure, he would still have been a free 
trader. But the present Government, 
driven from office in 1859, changed their 
opinions, and opposed the Bill of the Go- 
vernment of 1860. [‘‘No, no!” | I re- 
peat they opposed the Bill. After six 
years they return to office. I ask what 
proof have we that the second conversion 
is more sincere than the first, when we 
learn that their new conviction is that Re- 
form is not a question which should decide 


the fate of Governments, and that they | 
have given us a choice of measures, with | 


perfect indifference as to which we take, 
acting not so much as Ministers as auction- 
eers, knocking down the Constitution to the 
loudest bidder. I will not refer to the £6 
rating franchise Bill, which fell stillborn. 
Forty-eight hours after its appearance, we 
heard no more of it. But we hear imme- 
diately afterwards that the Government 
return to their original policy—a policy 
Mr. Horsman 


{COMMONS} 


| which, if there be any truth in language, 
‘there was not one Member in the Cabinet 
Now, I do not hesitate to say, | 
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who did not, twelve months ago, loudly and 
earnestly declaim was, in his inmost con- 
vietion, a policy of revolution. This may 
be supposed to be the road to popularity. 
In my opinion, the road to popularity in 
England runs parallel with that of political 
| morality. It should always be borne in 
mind that any Government to be popular 
jin England must commend itself to the 
| morality of England, and political power 
\in this country must be based on personal 
| and politieal respect. 1 do not think that 
j the course which the present Government 
are taking is likely to secure for them that 
respect. We respect rather the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (General Peel) and 
the noble Lord (Viscount Cranbourne), 
who have abandoned their places for their 
principles, than those who retain their 
places by abandoning the principles for 
which they have so long contended. 

Lorp STANLEY: I will not, Sir, oc- 
eupy the attention of the House for more 
than one or two minutes. The speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, and of the right hon. Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) have been. founded upon 
the same idea, which is an utter misrepre- 
sentation of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentlemen have 
spoken as if it were the intention of those 
who sit upon these Benches to go in a more 
democratic direction than even Gentlemen 
opposite would be inclined to take, and to 
bring in a Bill which would reduce the fran- 
chise to an almost unlimited extent. I say, 
plainly and frankly, that I can conceive no 
circumstances which would render the adop- 
tion of such a course by us in our posi- 
tion, and with our antecedents, either ex- 
pedient or honourable, and certainly we 
shall not follow it. I say this distinctly, 
because I wish to save some hon. Members 
on that side of the House disappointment. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Calne, or any of those who sit near 
him, believe seriously that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a Bill 
which shall be in accordance with the views 
which have always been so ably and so con- 
sistently advocated by the hon. Member 
\for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), they are 
greatly mistaken. I hope the House will 
recollect that they are discussing a mea- 
sure which is not before them, of which 
they have heard no statement from those 
who are to introduce it, of the effect 
i aud purport of which it is impossible that 
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they can know anything, or can accurately 
judge, even by the aid of any casual 
criticism which may have been applied 
to some portion of it by Gentlemen 
speaking in explanation of their own 
conduct. We are perfectly ready to stand 
or fall by the judgment of the House 
and of the public upon the measure we 
shall bring in; but I do ask you for ordi- 
nary fair play, and to wait until the mea- 
sure is before you, before you proceed to 
ass an opinion upon its merits. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I shall not prolong the 
discussion more than two or three minutes ; 
but I cannot help saying that I think we 
have had a very instructive evening. If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and, perhaps, 
some right hon. Gentlemen on this side, 
could have seen in vision a year ago what 
they see to-night, possibly the results of 
our deliberations in the last Session of Par- 
liament might have been different. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe) admits that he is pretty much 
out of court, and that he ought not to be 
here at all. But he was the great adviser 


last year to certain weak-minded Gentle- 
men, and to certain very passionate and 
fierce politicians who now sit in a very 
meek state opposite. Recollect his speeches: 


the violent, and I will say, notwithstanding 
their eloquence, the illogical things which 
he said, and which he much regrets to have 
said. [Mr. Lowe: No!] Then the things 
which I very much regret he said. The 
right hon. Gentleman fanned the flame of 
discontent among a number of right hon. 
Gentlemen, for, somehow or other, nearly all 
the leaders of the discontent were those 
who, in former times, had been in office, and 
these, combined with Conservative party 
spirit, threw out a Government which had 
offered to the country a measure which 
the country distinetly approved. When I 
say the country, understand me. I mean 
that if there were any who did not approve 
of that Bill, they did not signify their dis- 
approbation ; but the multitudes at whose 
request or demand the Government now 
propose to act, did in some hundreds of 
public meetings signify their approbation of 
that Bill. I ask hon, Gentlemen opposite 
to dismiss for ever from their councils the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne. 
He once led you into a great difficulty, and 
if you take his advice now, he will greatly 
increase that difficulty. He is against 
extending the franchise by any reduction 
of it, to any portion of his countrymen. 
That is not the opinion held, as he himself 
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admits, by any other individual in this 
House. If that be so, as this is clearly the 
question of the Session, he is out of court 
as adviser, and if he does not withhold his 
advice in the future, I recommend you at 
least not to follow it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) 
is very angry with the Government. But 
he has not so much reason to be so as 1 
have. Nobody grieved more than I did at 
the conduct of hon, Gentlemen opposite last 
Session in contributing to the failure of a 
Bill which I greatly wished to see passed. 
But what did the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pect, when he coalesced with Gentlemen 
opposite to drive out Earl Russell, and to 
bring in the Government of Lord Derby. 
Had he so little knowledge of the state of 
public opinion as to believe that Lord 
Derby could hold office and refuse to deal 
with the question of Reform? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer knows, Lord Derby 
knows, and every man in this House knows 
perfectly well that, if the Premier had met 
Parliament and declared he had no measure 
of Reform to offer, and should resist any 
proposal for the extension of the franchise, 
the first week of the Session would have 
been to him and his Government a week of 
extermination. His Government would 
have been at an end now and for ever. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) 
is very angry because the word household 
suffrage was mentioned. Why the right 
hon. Gentleman has a household suffrage 
Bill in his pocket, and I came down to-night 
with the expectation that it would have 
been brought on. But we scarcely know, 
under the leadership of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne, and the 
right hon. gentleman the Member for 
Stroud, where we are or where we shall 
be. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud has a Bill for house- 
hold suffrage with certain limitations, 
and I am not sure that it has not been 
under—what shall I call it—under the 
examination of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord Derby. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been taking it first to 
St. James’ Square, then to Carlton House 
Terrace, and there being no market for 
the article—which I am not at all sur- 
prised at—he tries to damage the wares of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, 
let me say one or two words to Gentlemen 
opposite. You know that what the right 
hon. Member for Calne has said is trae— 
that I have, so long as I have discussed 
this question, thought that household suf- 
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frage was in boroughs the true basis of 
the franchise. I have been willing to 
support measures in that direction, and I 
am willing to support now, if the House 
could not agree to that, a measure short 
of that; but I believe that is the just 
foundation of the borough franchise of 
this country. You have been accustomed 
to have a dread of a large increase of 
the number of votes at elections. You 
have a constituency narrow and contracted, 
and you have some sort of idea that the 
things which are safe in the hands of 
1,000,000 would be unsafe in the hands 
of 2,000,000—as if the second 1,000,000 
of your countrymen would not be filled with 
the same ideas as the first 1,000,000, and 
would not have the same interest in the 
well-being of the country. There is no 
other country in the world in which the 
monarchy, or the aristocracy, where there 
is one, or the ruling classes of whatever 
grade, are afraid of numbers of votes at 
elections. Whether you go to America, 
or Australia, or to the kingdoms of Europe, 
you never find discussions in their legisla- 
tive bodies such as we have here. The 
legislators in those countries have no dread 
of their countrymen, and they have no 
fear that giving votes would be destructive 
to the interests of any order of society, or 
of the constitution under which they live. 
I ask you whether last year the great body 
of the workpeople who met to express an 
Opinion respecting Lord Russell’s Bill were 
not moderate and judicious in the course 
which they took in regard to that Bill, and 
in the judgment they expressed upon it ? 
I venture to say they took a part which 
was much more patriotic in its results than 
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this House on this question. And I ask 
you to deal with them as one class, party, 
or section of a people should deal with 
every other section of that people, with a 
generous and liberal estimate of their cha- 
racter and that which is due to them. Do 
not try by any tricks to binder them from 
obtaining that which they have a right to 
expect from the declarations which you 
have made. If you cannot go so far as [| 
want to go, let it be something less ; but 
let us have it simple and distinet, so that 
the people shall know that what you pro- 
fess to give they will really receive. If | 
understand aright, the measure which the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Kxchequer) intends to introduce is 
rather the product of the brain of Lord 
Derby than of his, and Lord Derby is not 
supposed to be rash in his conduct, or an 
innovator on the institutions of the coun- 
try. Well, Lord Derby is in favour of 
that wide extension of the suffrage which 
it is hoped Gentlemen opposite may, by- 
and-bye, consent to. I recollect, in the 
demonstration which was held a short time 
ago—the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Calne says the demonstrations left 
no echoes behind them (I think Lord Derby 
could tell a very different story) — well, 
in that demonstration there were flags 
earried along the street, and upon one of 
them, which was carried by the carpenters, 
there was a motto which, though it is not 
in the choicest English, will still be under- 
stood by many present, and I commend it 
to the attention of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and of the House, as conveying in it 
all the wisdom which I could possibly 
hope to put into any number of words, lt 





that which you were unfortunately advised | was—‘‘ Deal with us on the square ; we 
to take by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | have been chiselled long enough.” 

Lowe). I will undertake further to say} Mr. SMOLLETT: Sir, I simply rise 
that such is their moderation and such is/ to say that as many Gentlemen on the op- 
their comprehension of this question, that | posite side of the House have endeavoured 
they will judge with great fairness any | to extract the opinions of Gentlemen who 
measure which the present Government | have the misfortune to sit on the right hand 
shall lay before the House, or if they should ‘of your Chair, I wish, as an independent 
fall, any measure which shall be brought , Member, and as one on whom the ties of 
forward by the Government which will! party sit very lightly, to put a ques- 
sueceed them. You know I am not speak- | tion to hon. Gentlemen opposite, to which 
ing in the interest of the right hon. Gen-!1 hope I shall receive a distinct and ex- 
tleman the Member for South Laneashire, | plicit answer. The question I wish to put 
or of his friends who may hereafter oceupy | is, why does not the great Liberal party, 
these Benches, or in the special interest of | seeing the very unsatisfactory manner in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with | which they believe Reform has been dealt 
whom I have no political connection. I} with by this side of the House since the 
speak in the interest of a great cause, | commencement of the Session—why does 
and of the millions of people who, from | not the great Liberal and united party op- 
day to day, read every syllable uttered in | posite take serious action in the matter, 


Mr. Bright 
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bring forward a Vote of Want of Confidence 
in the Ministers of the Crown, assume the 
responsibility of office, and deal with Re- 
form in the way which they think will re- 
dound to their credit and to the satisfaction 
of the country? I am astonished to see 
the amount of forbearance shown by hon. 
Gentlemen sitting opposite, and I think 
their disinclination to assume office should 


{ Mancn 


be explained to the House and the country, | 


and that it should be made clearly to ap- 
pear why they do not take the responsibi- 
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any race towards democracy. I see no 
reason why a measure should not be 
introduced, founded on some permanent 
basis. At the same time, responsibility 
will be thrown upon each of us, individa- 
| ally and collectively, to provide, after due 
| consideration, just and adequate protection 
to the property and capital of the country. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS,—QUESTION. 
Mr. AYRTON said, that as a consider- 








lity of, and settle this question in a proper | able interval would elapse before the 18th 
manner. ButI have heard it said by hon. | instant, when the Reform Bill would be 
Gentlemen opposite, whom I do not now| proceeded with, he wished to know what 
see in their places, that there is no unani- | business was to be proceeded with in the 
mity in their party. They said they had | meantime. Would the Army and Navy 
a very satisfactory meeting in Carlton Gar- | Estimates be brought on? It was advi- 


dens, but that in reality there is no una- 
nimity amongst them. When asked why 


they do not take action in the matter, | 
their answer is that they distrust their | 


leaders—that they have no faith in them, 


and that they do not believe if they were | 


transferred to the Government side of the 


‘sable that the ground should be cleared be- 
|fore the consideration of the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask 
when the papers referring to the electoral 
statistics, submitted to the Members of 
the Cabinet, and alluded to by the noble 





House they would produce a satisfactory | Lord the Member for Stamford (Viscount 
measure of Reform. If that be the | Cranbourne) would be laid upon the table? 
answer | shall receive to-night, all I can Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
say is that it will be most unsatisfactory. I QUER: I have given direction for the 
shall be sorry to hear that the leaders of | preparation of the papers, and I hope in a 
parties in this House are so sunk in the | few days they will be in the hands of Mem- 
estimation of their followers that no faith bers. With respect to the course of Public 
can be placed in them. I therefore trust | Business, I believe 1 may say that the 
that I shall receive a clear and satisfactory Army Estimates will be moved on Thurs- 
reply to the question why hon. Gentle-/day. If they are not moved, my right 
men opposite, having a great numerical | hon. Friend the President of the Poor Law 
majority, do not transfer their leaders to| Board will proceed with the Bill which 
this side of the House, and obtain from! stands in his name. 
them a Bill which shall be satisfactory to | 
the country ? 
Mx. BANKS STANHOPE: I must, | 
Sir, express my great regret and surprise | MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
at the position in which the Reform ques- | 
tion is placed. We are met on a most} Mr. WATKIN moved for a Select Com- 
solemn occasion, not for one party to taunt | mittee to inquire into the operation of the 
the other, but for both to endeavour to! Limited Liability Acts. He defined them 
carry out, by mutual concession of opi- a8 the ‘* Companies Act, 1862,” and the 
nion, a settlement of this difficult question. | “ Partnership Act, 1865.” The Commission 


LIMITED LIABILITY ACTS, 


5. 
As one of those who opposed the Bill of last | appointed in 1854, to inquire into the law of 
year—and I inno way regret the step I) partnership, reported that in their opinion 
then took—I can tell you clearly the reason | the reputation of the British merchant at 
why I approach the question in a different | home and abroad would not be raised, but, 
spirit from hon. Gentlemen opposite. You | 00 the contrary, might be lowered by the 
have taken the ground from under us. I | operation of limited liability. The ques- 
will not express an opinion on a measure | tion was one which not only affeeted special 
which is not yet before the House. In interests but the whole business operations 
common fairness we ought to wait until it | of the country, and also involved the high 
is produced in its integrity ; but I will say | credit which had hitherto attached to the 
at once, as a follower of Lord Derby, that commercial honour of the merchants and 
I see no reason to believe he would run|tradersof England. The Act of 1862 per- 
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mitted, for the first time, the application of 
the principle of limited liability to every 
form of enterprize. The Act of 1865 
merely dealt with the relations of partners, 
and permitted those persons who chose to 
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He (Mr. Watkin) presumed that meant 
that every man must take care of himself 
and act as he pleased, so long as he did no 
ill to his neighbour. He, however, was of 
opinion that Parliament should not lend 


take a share of the profits of a business / its sanction to anything which permitted 
instead of a fixed interest to enjoy all the lor facilitated deception or wrong-doing, 
advantages of partnership without making ‘and an enormous amount of wrong had 
the whole of their fortunes liable in the| been done under the provisions of the 
event of failure. Limited liability had | Act of 1862, if not in consequence of, at 
been objected to on the ground that it|least coincident with limited liability, 
established competition between a trader} Another distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
whose liability continued unlimited, and | Charles Wordsworth, Q.C., had said, in 
another who was able to place his affairs | 1865, in his work on The Law of Joint 
under the Limited Liability Act ; that it | Stock Companies as Altered by the Act 


gave the creditor permission to evade his 
moral obligations; and that, as a noble | 
Lord in another place said, “ it encouraged | 
the demon of speculation.” The old law | 
of partnership provided that any combina- 
tion of men, who went into business, were 
all liable for the operations of each other; 
the losses, profits, and mistakes of each 
partner were shared or borne by the whole. 
The modern joint-stock principle began by 
granting limited liability in special cases 
by Royal charter, letters patent, or special 
Acts of Parliament. In time the Acts 
establishing limited liability were passed, 


and much difference of opinion existed 
among well-qualified persons at the time 


as to the probable consequences. The au- 
thor of the Law and Practice of Joint- 
Stock Companies, presuming that he was 
addressing those who might take advan- 
tage of the Act, sarcastically said— 


“You are permitted to incur debts without 
limit, but to prescribe your own limit for payment 
of them. You may invest £20, and trade to the | 
amount of £250,000; if you succeed, your profits | 
will be enormous; if you fail you can lose only | 
£20 ; the rest of the loss will fall upon creditors. 
You are placed by this law in the advantageous 
position of a man who has everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose. . . . Again, you 
enjoy another privilege, greater even than that of 
speculating for unlimited profits with liability only 
for limited loss. As you are not liable for debts 
beyond your £20, so you are equally exempt from 
performance of inconvenient contracts. With 
limited liability you are enabled to refuse to per- 
form your contract if the price has fallen, while 
the person with whom you deal, not being equally 
privileged with yourself, will be compelled to per- 
form his contract, if it should be for your interest 
to enforce it.” 


But Mr. Baron Wilde, a great legal au- 
thority, has said— 

“Tt seems to me that the Act of Parliament is 
framed on principles on which the Legislature now 
constantly acts—that of making every one take 
care of himself, and giving the greatest possible 
latitude to the forming of companies, That is a 
sound principle.” 


Mr. Watkin 








of 1862— 


“The commercial problem of the day was, I 
think, to find the form of partnership with limited 
liability, which should unite large capital with 
unity and promptitude of action, and it has been 


| found by Mr. Lowe and the authors of the mea- 


sures of 1855 and 1856.” 


He did not wish to question that; but he 
alleged that by some means the Act of 
1862 had failed in the anticipations which 
were held out with regard to it, and that 
it had given rise to an amount of specula- 
tion unparalleled since the time of the 
South Sea bubble in 1720. 

There were at present 2,200 joint-stock 
companies of all kinds in existence, having a 
nominal capital of perhaps £1,000,000,000, 
probably 750,000 shareholders, and 12,500 
persons of another class which had grown 
up, and who were interested in them as 
trustees and directors ; in fact, we were ap- 
proaching the condition of things described 
by Dr. Channing, when writing many years 
ago of America. He said— 

“One of the most remarkable circumstances of 
our age is the energy with which the principle 
of combination or of action by joint forces, by 
associated numbers, in manifesting itself. It 
may be said without exaggeration that everything 
is now done by societies.” 

The number of joint-stock companies which 
started in 1863 under the Companies Act of 
the year before was 807; in 1864, it was 933; 
in 1865, 995 ; and in 1866, 745 ; makinga 
total of 3,480 companies, representing no 
less than £706,000,000 of nominal capital. 
Of this enormous number twenty-seven 
were finance companies, with a capital of 
£40,250,000, of which £9,500,000 was 
paid up; seventeen were insurance com- 

anies, having a nominal capital of 
£11,650,000 and a paid-up capital of 
£1,100,000 ; fifty-four were banks, with 
£90,000,000 of capital and £17,500,000 
paid up; and six were discount companies, 


with a capital of £10,100,000 and with 
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£2,200,000 paid up. Thus thesefour classes 


of companies alone had a nominal capital of 
£151,900,000, and a paid-up capital of 
£30,300,000. Turning to the other side 
of the account, he found that out of this 
group no less than £42,000,000 of no- 
minal capital was in process of liquida- 
tion, and that, he thought, was a very 
significant fact. But he found the matter 
wore a still more serious aspect. Overend, 
Gurney, and Co.’s nominal capital was 
£5,000,000, but when they stopped pay- 
ment their liabilities were £24,000,000; so 
that the £42,000,000 of nominal capital 
now in course of liquidation must be small 
compared with the liabilities of those com- 
panies if represented on the day of their 
failure. Those liabilities might have been 
£100,000,000. He asked, therefore, whe- 
ther it was not expedient to inquire into the 
operations of the Limited Liability Acts, 
with a view, if necessary, to improve their 
principle or machinery, or both. He had 


ventured last year to speak of the operation 
of those Acts as included in the large num- 
ber of causes which produced the panic; he 
desired, however, to keep the two matters 
totally distinet for fear of confusion. Con- 
sidering what had been said by the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade last July, he 
thought the House had not been treated 
quite fairly. In reply to himself and those 
who supported his Motion for a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the causes of the panic, 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“If the Government were indifferent to the 
sufferings of the commerce of this country, no 
doubt they would be greatly to blame. If they 
were unwilling to investigate the possible applica- 
tion of remedies so far as these sufferings were 
occasioned or aggravated by legislation, no doubt 
they would be greatly to be blamed. In assuring 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government will 
look into this matter most carefully, and that it 
is their earnest desire, if possible, to legislate on 
the subject, or to invite the attention of the 
House to the subject at the first moment at which 
they can give practical effect to their views, 
which cannot be earlier than the commencement 
of the next Session, I would venture to press upon 
him the importance of allowing us time to legis- 
late calmly ; and, after due consideration, I would 
press upon him to withdraw the Motion he has 
now brought forward upon that assurance,”— 
(3 Hansard, elxxxiv. 1741.] 

That promise had not been fulfilled. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said the other 
night that the Government had no evidence 
to lay before the House, and did not in- 
tend to propose legislation, and all that he 
suggested was that it might be a conve- 
nient occasion for mixing up the question 
with an inquiry into the causes of the 
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panic of 1866. He trusted, however, that 
if his present Motion were granted, the 
questions would be kept distinct. He could 
not allow the right hon, Gentleman to mis- 
lead him into mixing up this question with 
the larger and much more important one ; 
but he hoped that an opportunity would be 
afforded to the House seriously to debate 
this most material question. 

Of limited companies in liquidation, as 
it was called, there were at this moment 
no less than 266, representing a nominal 
capital of £100,000,000, and the shares 
of the rest of the limited companies were, 
for the most part, either at a discount, or 
their operations were so circumscribed as 
to show that they were almost in a state 
of collapse. After four years’ expe- 
rience of the operation of the limited lia- 
bility principle which was widely extended 
in 1862, the time had arrived, he thought, 
when the House might carefully review a 
law containing so much that was novel and 
experimental. Great evils had certainly 
followed the recent operation of the Act, 
and it was important to inquire whether 
these had arisen necessarily from the pro- 
visions of the measure itself, or from other 
considerations outside legislation. It should 
also be seen whether its very complicated 
machinery was adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the time, or ought now to be 
altered. Another matter provoking much 
unfavourable comment was the enormous 
amount of litigation connected with the 
winding-up of these companies and the 
vast number of Chancery suits which had 
grown out of the system. Occurrences 
which had cast the deepest discredit on the 
commercial honour of the country, and 
which outraged all that men were accus- 
tomed to value in the conduct of business, 
had become notorious, and the House 
could not long refuse to investigate, and, 
if necessary, to expose them. It was 
not, perhaps, to be wondered at that the 
large business profits made in banking 
operations by the Bank of England, by 
several joint-stock, and by some private 
establishments between the years of 1844 
and 1866, should have led many persons 
to think that, by engaging in similar pur- 
suits, without the clog of unlimited liability 
attaching to private banks, they would be 
upon the high road to fortune. The course 
of legislation had afforded undue tempta- 
tion to enter into speculations of the kind, 
He did not deny that some portion of this 
evil was to be placed to the account of the 
Act of 1844, 
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One of the things which this Act of 1862 
permitted was extraordinary; the Act did 
not prescribe any minimum or maximum 
amount of shares, which might be issued 
at the nominal value of one farthing each, 
and the consequence was that any seven 
persons might subscribe a piece of paper, 
each taking a share merely to this nomi- 
nal amount, and upon presenting a me- 
morandum of incorporation to the Registrar 
who was bound to register it, the company 
might be constituted, and the statement 
might be made that the capital of the 
company was £500,000. Mr. Wordsworth 
gave an account of the law as existing 
upon this point, which would hardly be 
eredited if asserted of any other country. 
The statute, he said, does not prescribe 
any minimum or maximum amount of a 
share, and it is a fact that shares may be 
issued of the nominal amount of a farthing 
each. The statute grants incorporation— 
that is, makes the members a body corporate 
in perpetuity, which there is no power to 
dissolve unless it gets into difficulties and is 
subjected to winding-up. The result is, that 
any seven persons may subscribe a piece of 
paper, each engaging to take one share 
only of the nominal amount of one farthing, 
and thus by presenting the paper (called 
‘** Memorandum of Association”) to the Re- 
gistrar of Joint-Stock Companies become 
entitled to a certificate which incorporates 
the company in perpetuity. There is no 
power in the Registrar to refuse a certifi- 
cate. The same memorandum so signed 
and thus framed may at the very time con- 
tain a statement that the company’s capital 
is £500,000. This seems an absurdity, 
but the law is so. The amendment re- 
quired would seem to be to fix a minimum 
sum which each share is to represent, and 
a minimum number of shares to be held 
by every person signing the memorandum 
of association. This is the more reason- 
ably necessary, because the parties so 
signing and having so little interest in the 
concern may advertise to the world that it 
isa company with £500,000 of capital. 
The absurdity is still greater when it is 
considered that by the law, as it stands, 
the same seven persons, each having one 
share only of a farthing, are the directors 
of the concern, unless there are articles of 
association (in conjunction with the memo- 
randum of association) providing otherwise, 
and may the very next day transfer their 
shares and yet remain directors. There 
is nothing in the Act to the contrary. 
They may also borrow as much money as 
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they please. [An hon. Member: If they 
can get it.] Difficulties at present would 
be experienced, no doubt; but till very 
recently, what with the system of deposits 
and the high interest allowed by finance 
companies, directors not only could but 
did borrow money very largely. But, 
further, the law required that the capital 
of a limited company should be stated in 
its memorandum of association, and allowed 
that capital to be increased, but prohibited 
any other alteration of the memorandum, 
There was consequently no power todiminish 
capital, or reduce the shares without wind- 
ing up. There ought to be a provision 
to meet this difficulty. Take the case of a 
£50 share, upon which the holder had 
paid £5; although the necessities of 
business might require only a further pay- 
ment of £20, yet he would have the re- 
maining liability of £45 hanging over 
his head, and the result was that capital 
had to be kept in reserve which might have 
been employed for useful purposes ; thus 
capital was kept locked up, and uncertainty 
was extended. All this showed the neces- 
sity of an inquiry into the operation of the 
Act, to see if protection could not be intro- 
duced, and alterations in the machinery 
made, which would prevent the reckless- 
ness, wrong, and abuse which resulted 
from the operation of a system founded on 
a principle essentially sound. It was a 
question whether the principle could not 
be so modified, as, for instance, by the 
adoption of some of the provisions con- 
tained in the French law, that its working 
might be rendered just and equable. A 
great defect in the principle now adopted 
in English operations was that the man- 
aging partner upon whom the great responsi- 
bility rested had no interest distinct from 
those of the sleeping partners. In France 
the combination of the principle of limited 
with unlimited liability was very effective. 
The person who was commandite was 
under no liability except to audit the ac- 
counts, whereas the commanditaire, % 
person who took the most active part, 
was under unlimited liability. But the 
moment the person under limited liabi- 
lity in France interfered actively in the 
concern, and took any part in the opera- 
tions of buying and selling, his position 
changed, and with it the extent of his 
liability. The promoters of those cum- 
panies did not ordinarily put all they had 
into the concerns, and therefore the break- 
ing up did not involve the ruin of those 
parties ; but persons who led others into 
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such speculations were bound to do all in 
their power to save those who had invested 
on their advice. It was notorious that a 
great number of concerns, which had been 
rotten from the first, were floated in the 
market entirely on false representations. 
Such things could not happen if the diree- 
tors and promoters of these companies 
were under unlimited instead of limited 
liability. He did not mean to argue that 
in many cases very good results had not 
followed from unlimited liability. He had 
recently received a letter giving details of 
the operation of a limited company whose 
works had been carried on with such suc- 
cess that, after large profits had been 
made, an adjvining property was pur- 
chased. In this case the purchasers 
would not have gone into the affair at all, 
except on the principle of limited liability. 
The letter stated — 


“Some years ago, Mr. ——, an eminent coal 
master in South Wales, died. He had with great 
eare, and during many years, brought his collieries 
into such a state of working as to be capable of 
yielding large annual profits. He had previously 
been obliged to expend large sums and take great 
trouble to make the produce of his collieries 
known and appreciated in all parts of the world, 
and was about to reap the fruit of his arduous 
labours when he died. The business was left to 
his three sons, of whom one only took an active 
interest in the colliery. The difficulties of distri- 
bution of property and the unequal interest taken 
by the sons soon made it necessary to realize the 
estate, and I doubt very much whether that 
realization would have proved beneficial to the 
family. After some attempts to value and dis- 
tribute among the parties, Mr. , of , the 
eminent colliery engineer, was called in, and he 
valued the colliery at £300,000, and found 
parties who were willing, on the principle of 
limited liability, to become purchasers of the 
concern. The purchase money was spread over 
a period of years, so as to make the payment easy 
for the new proprietors. The company has been 
eminently successful, They paid their first in- 
stalment out of their subscription, and I am in- 
formed that the whole of the other instalments, now 
amounting to nearly the whole sum, will be paid 
out of current profits. Besides this, they have 
purchased large adjacent properties—and given 
in one instance £125,000. You may take this, 
then, as an instance of the successful application 
of the principle of limited liability. I know the 
parties on both sides. It suited the vendors to 
find parties willing to buy, and the purchasers are 
perfectly satisfied with their purchase, but they 
would not have gone into it except on the prin- 
ciple of limited liability.” 

He was far from wishing to be understood 
as expressing a general condemnation of 
that principle ; what he contended for was 
that in the interest of the public generally 
the law required amendment. The abuse 
of the articles of association was very 
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serious. When the case of Barned’s 
Bank came before the Master of the 
Rolls it appeared that, after a recital 
of the various objects for which the 
company was formed, the articles had 
a recital to this effect :—‘‘ And for such 
additional or extended objects aa the direc- 
tors may from time to time decide on.” 
Lord Romilly remarked that this was 
almost equal to a bank taking to brewing. 
Something should be done to lessen the 
difficulty, the litigation, andthe costs con- 
nected with compulsory winding up. The 
Jaw should be made more explicit, and 
greater power should be placed in the 
hands of shareholders and ereditors. He 
found it stated that Vice Chancellor Wood 


‘in a late case, when refusing to convert a 


voluntary winding-up into a compulsory 
one, commended the discretion of the 
shareholders in voting for a voluntary 
winding-up. He said— 

“He could not see that any course could be so 
beneficial both to creditors as well as share- 
holders (unless there were strong reasons to the 
contrary on the circumstances of the case) as a 
winding-up under supervision. By that means 
they would command as much of the control of 
the Court as could be wanted ; they were able to 
submit questions of law to the judgment of the 
Court, and they were able to interfere instanter 
with the official liquidator if they thought the 
assets were about to be wasted ; and it had always 
appeared to him that those persons who were in- 
terested in the concern—shareholders on the one 
hand and creditors on the other—must best know 
their own interests, and must be much better 
capable of managing them than the Court could 
ever be. Considering the weight of the applica- 
tions that had been made to him with reference 
to the management of mercantile concerns, where 
he was in one case asked to authorize the advance 
of £200,000 by telegraph to India, he felt him- 
self wholly incompetent to deal with such in- 
terests.” 


Four courts were now engaged in the solu- 
tion of questions connected with public 
companies, and their decisions had been by 
no means uniform. In some cases they had 
been conflicting. To the process of compul- 
sory winding up there was attached an 
official called the chief clerk. His offices 
were crowded. His fees were very oppres- 
sive, but in that respect he was nothing to 
the official liquidator. Without mentioning 
names he might refer to the case of an im- 
portant banking company, which, owing 
to misfortune rather than to imprudence, 
got into difficulties. After much struggling 
among the official liquidators, one of them 
succeeded in getting charge of the concern. 
After he had carried on operations for some 
time, the shareholders thought it advisable 
2Y 
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to re-construct the company. The official ( 
liquidator claimed a vested interest in it ;| was a peculiarly opportune moment for an 
but ultimately, on putting his demand in | inquiry of this sort. Our new law of 
figures, his bill amounted to £38,000, the | partnership had lasted a sufficient time to 
eoncern having been five months in his| enable us to judge of its character and 
office, and twelve clerks having been em- | results, and, above all, we were last year 
ployed by him. It was to be remembered, | affected by a monetary crisis that was 
too, that in all probability this official liqui- | distinguished from all other crises in this, 
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Mr. MORRISON said, he thought this 





dator was engaged in a host of other mat- 
ters, besides those of the bank, at the same 
time that the bill of £38,000 was being 
run up. He was informed by a gentleman 
of high reputation in the City that the cost 
of winding-up all the different companies 
which came to an end in that way last year 
was not less than £1,000,000. Some liqui- 
dators thought it their duty to get as much 
as possible for the creditors, while others 








believed that it was to the interest of the 


| that while the general trade of the country 


was hardly at all affected, the ruin had 
fallen upon these limited liability com- 
panies, and especially those of them which 
dealt in monetary transactions. The facts 
of the crisis were fresh in our memories; 
while, having passed through the panic, 
we were not now likely to form any other 
than a calm judgment upon the facts be- 
fore us. Having passed the crisis, and 
weathered the storm, we might also fairly 


shareholders they ought to look. He was | believe that the great body of the compa- 
told that the new arrangement of paying | nies left were placed upon so firm a basis 
the liquidators so much a day was not/ that they need not fear an inquiry. It 
working in a manner satisfactory for either | must be admitted that in one great division 
the creditors or the shareholders. As long | this limited liability had been productive of 
as the liquidators had so many guineas a/ an enormous amount of good; he alluded 
day, it was probable they would continue to those enterprizes that were snore or less 
to find matters constantly arising which | of a philanthropic character, and carried 
required great deliberation and grave con- | out for public purposes rather than indivi- 
sideration. He wished the House to con- | dual profit. Such were the numerous as- 
sider the enormous amount of money which | sociations for improving the dwellings of 
was kept in people’s pockets and tills, be- | the working classes, and the companies 
cause of the overhanging weight of uncalled | which were formed for supplying gas and 
eapital which might be called for by these | water to provincial towns. These were 
concerns. He hoped the President of the | enterprizes upon which many would not 
Board of Trade would give his attention to | enter if they were to risk their whole for- 
some immediate legislation whereby a com- | tunes by so doing, although they might be 
pany which had an overhanging liability of | perfectly willing to risk a certain fixed 
£1,000,000 when £500,000 was amply sum. No doubt the hon. Member’s in- 
sufficient to carry on all their operations, | quiry would be more particularly directed 
would be allowed to reduce their liabilities | to those companies which were formed 
by a simple resolution of proprietors, in-| from private motives for the purpose of 
stead of by the process of winding-up, care | obtaining as large an interest as they could. 
being of course taken to provide for the | One thing connected with the late panic 
rights of present creditors. Hitherto, the | was the extended scale of its effects, and 
corner-stone of British commerce has been | indeed it affected classes which were wholly 
a feeling of entire reliance upon the faith | different from those which had suffered in 
and honour of the British merchant. It} prior crises. The ruin which last year 
was necessary that events which had} brought down so many families to the 
seemed to cast a stigma upon that faith | ground, had affected classes which before 








should be brought to light, so that we 
inight see who was to blame. He believed 
it would then be shown that the area of 
irregularity was very small, and that the 
evil approached with boldness might with 
ease be removed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Limited Liability 
Acts.”—( Mr. Watkin.) 





Mr. Watkin 


had never been known to be much connected 
with joint-stock enterprizes; and, in fact, 
all classes were involved in it—farmers, 
tradesmen, domestic servants, peers, and 
peasants; and those who were least able 
to take care of themselves were most 
deeply involved, because they had in many 
cases invested their last penny. In addi- 
tion to the limits of the inquiry which had 
been sketched out, he would suggest one 
or two other subjects of inquiry. The 
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hon. Member (Mr. Watkin) had spoken a 
great deal about the evils of the present 
system of liquidation under the supervision 
of the Court; but it was to be hoped that 
he would also carry his inquiry into the 
evils of the system of voluntary liquida- 
tion, without the supervision of the Court, 
also. The practices which were said to 
have been adopted, the extortions said to 
have been attempted, should be brought 
to the test of truth, and if they proved to 
be true—though it was of no use erying 
over spilt milk—they would serve as a 
very useful warning to the companies that 
should come after them. He trusted also 
that the mode of getting up companies would 
also be inquired into. There were a race 
of men who were known as “ promoters,”’ 
and whose business it was to get up com- 
panies. All business men were acquainted 
with the system, but that knowledge was 
not quite so widely extended as one could 
wish it to be. The stock-in-trade of a 
company promoter was very limited. A 
Directory by the help of which he might 
send out his circulars, and the countenance 
of some Finance Company, were pretty 
nearly all he wanted. But then he had 
to get together a board of directors. Now, 
to speak of this in the House of Com- 
mons was probably to tread upon delicate 
ground. He (Mr. Morrison) would only 
say that during the few years he had 
been in the House he could have turned 
the prestige of his position as Member of 
Parliament to very good account, and could 
have made thousands of pounds if he had 
consented to sell his name for the purposes 
of these company promoters. He repeated 
that this was a delicate matter, and he 
believed that the hon. Member (Mr. Wat- 
kin) could do no greater good than by 
going thoroughly into this question, and 
showing how the system worked; and pos- 
sibly a remedy might be found for a good 
deal which was complained of. As to 
giving to companies power to reduce the 
amount of their shares, he did not alto- 
gether agree with the view which had been 
taken. They all knew that since the panic 
many companies had taken the step of re- 
dueing the amount of their liability, but 
this was a thing which might be carried 
too far. If too large a portion of the 
capital of a company were paid up, there 
would be no reserve to fall back upon in 
an emergency, and the credit of the com- 
pany would be altogether gone. It was 
always a delicate matter to interfere in 
commercial enterprize in any way; but 
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Parliament had interfered by placing the 
word ‘‘limited’’ upon the names of these 
companies, and it might be a question 
whether some limit should not be placed 
to the amount of capital to be paid up. 
Another question was whether it would 
not be desirable to carry into limited com- 
panies generally the provisions as to pub- 
lishing the names of the shareholders, the 
same as those provisions existed in re- 
ference to banks. It was known that one 
of the practices of promoters was to fill 
up the list with the names of men of straw, 
so as to induce those who had capital to 
follow the example thus set of taking 
shares, and there was at present no protec- 
tion by law against practices of this sort. 
He most cordially supported the Motion for 
the Committee; but whilst doing so he 
must say that he firmly believed in the 
principle of limited liability, and that it 
had nothing to fear from investigation. 
Further, he believed that as time went on 
this principle would tend more and more 
to supersede private enterprize in carrying 
out commercial undertakings in the coun- 
try. The change which had been made 
in the law of liability enabled the poor to 
invest their savings, and was the means of 
effecting that for which social philosophers 
so much longed—namely, uniting together 
the interests of all classes. Its operation 
was destined to grow to such an extent 
that no time should be lost in improving 
the law before the transactions in connec- 
tion with it became so large that it would 
be almost beyond the power of Parliament 
to deal with it. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
the House was greatly indebted to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Watkin) for having brought this important 
and difficult subject under its consideration. 
The old law of unlimited partnership was 
such as to deter rich men from entering 
into trading companies, whilst the new law of 
limited liability had rendered such under- 
takings extremely popular. He was one of 
those who looked favourably on the system 
of limited liability, notwithstanding all 
that had occurred, provided that the busi- 
ness was conducted by capital and not by 
credit. But, instead of that, what did they 
see? There was only an inconsiderable 
amount of capital called up, and the con- 
ductors of those enterprizes relied for the 
rest upon bills of exchange, and credit 
accommodation of a similar kind. When 
rash and immoral speculators saw that the 
law made it easy to set on foot companies 
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with small paid up capitals and enjoying 
limited liability, they immediately rushed 
into the making of them, and the only 
wonder was, that more calamities had not 
taken place. It was believed that great 
mistakes had been committed in drawing 
up the Act by which limited liability com- 
panies were constituted. If they looked 
to France, where the principle of limited 
liability was well understood, everything 
there was made to depend on publicity. 
But here, while there were several docu- 
ments connected with such associations 
which shareholders ought to see, one only, 
perhaps, was made public, and the rest 
were kept out of sight. In France, on 
the other hand, all the documents were 
obliged to be published, and everybody was 
made acquainted with the minulie of the 
concern. There was not such a separa- 
tion of documents to be sought out by 
shareholders, as first a prospectus, next 
a memorandum of association, and third, 
articles of association, which had to be 
studied before a person could ascertain 
what were the objects and constitution of 
a company of which he proposed to become 
amember. He thought, however, that his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Watkin) was mistaken 
as to what he said in reference to the sys- 
tem of having gérants in France. He said 
that companies there were administered 
by means of persons who were wholly re- 
sponsible and whose liability was unlimited; 
but if they were responsible, they had 
also all the control of the capital of the 
company ; and he believed that they would 
be simply going from the frying pan into 
the fire if they altered the constitution of 
our joint-stock companies so as to give to 
one or two gérants the whole power over 
the capital of a company. He believed that 
a well-chosen Committee would investigate 
this matter much better than it could be 
investigated in any discussion in the House. 
Very great discredit had fallen upon the 
commercial character of this country in 
consequence of the ruin into which many 
of those companies had sunk, and of the 
difficulties which the law threw in the way 
of reaching the insolvent parties. As to 
liquidators they were reputed as nothing 
more nor less than a nuisance—not only 
from the extraordinary delays which they 
occasioned, but also from the fact that no 
information was to be obtained from them. 
Nothing more important could engage the 
attention of the House than an inquiry 
into the mode in which these companies 
were got up and conducted, and providing 
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remedies for the defects of the law but 
without interfering with the principle of 
limited liability. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I agree with the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, that this question can be 
more profitably discussed before a Select 
Committee than in this House. After 
hearing the statement of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Watkin) as to the grounds on which 
he asks for this inquiry, and finding that 
it is not his intention to impugn the prin- 
ciple of the Limited Liability Acts, the Go- 
vernment make no objection to granting 
this Committee. They think, indeed, that 
good may arise from it. There is no doubt 
that there has been of late great uneasiness, 
and very naturally so, in the public mind 
in reference to the proceedings that have 
been referred to, and many of these un- 
fortunate transactions have been, perhaps 
hastily and without sufficient consideration, 
attributed to the operation of the limited 
liability laws. I think that these laws have 
been made to bear a greater amount of the 
burden than is really due to them, and it 
is one of the advantages of having a Com- 





mittee of Inquiry that we may learn to 
| distinguish between that which is good and 
sound in the principle on which they rest, 
and those things which are only incidental 
accessories to the working of the prin- 
ciple, but which have perhaps conduced to 
results we all deplore. We may thus per- 
haps find safeguards that may prevent 
some of those effects I allude to. Iam 
only anxious to have it understood dis- 
tinetly that in assenting to inquiry we do 
not intend to impugn in any way the prin- 
ciple of limited liability, and to say that 
we are quite aware that there are many 
points upon which it is desirable that in- 
quiry should take place, and that those 
points that have already been referred to 
are well worthy of consideration. As to 
the question how far it would be possible 
for companies to reduce the amount of their 
nominal eapital, it is one that has been 
seriously pressed upon the consideration of 
the Government. I think that the at- 
tention of the House was directed to it last 
year ; and it may become our duty to direct 
the attention of the House again to the sub- 
ject. At the same time, it is obvious that 
it is a question of some difficulty, for it 
is very essential in giving such a privilege 
to companies that great care should be 
taken to prevent injury to the creditors, 
and that considerable precaution must be 
used as to the form of notice to be given, 80 
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as to prevent any fraudulent transaction in 
the shape of a reduction of a company’s 
liability. I think that this is one of those 
points that might be very well considered 
before the Committee; and from the labours 
of that Committee perhaps some plan may 
be suggested to provide sufficient notice 
of a reduction of eapital. As to the 
mode of liquidation of companies, the hon. 
Member has made out a good case. I 
think that it should be looked into, and that 
this inquiry also might with advantage 
take place before the Committee. As to 
the general ground of complaint—that the 
system gives rise to a great deal of specu- | 
lation, and that a certain amount of fraud | 
has taken place since the passing of the | 
Limited Liability Acts, and that therefore | 
we are to attribute that speculation and | 
fraud to the operation of these Acts, I | 
may say that I should be disposed to ques- | 
tion the accuracy of that suggestion. If | 
we carry our recollections a little farther | 
back we shall remember that, at a time! 
before this principle of limited liability was | 
introduced, there were inquiries into the | 
law connected with the establishment of 
joint-stock companies, and that similar 
complaints of fraud and undue speculation | 
were then made. But I will not enter 
into that question. I am glad that the 
hon. Gentleman directs his attention rather 
to practical points of detail, and into those | 
we are quite ready that an inquiry should | 
take place. I think it is unnecessary 
that I should enter into a general discussion 
of the subject, especially as the general 
feeling is that inquiry is desirable ; and 
therefore there is only one other remark that 
I wish to make. It is with reference to a_ 
matter that is, perhaps, not strictly con- 
nected with the Motion before us. The 
hon. Gentleman has reminded the House 
of some expressions that were used in a_ 
speech of mine made upon another Motion 
of his last year, and also to observations of 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to his present Mo- 
tion. Towards the end of last Session, during 
that melancholy period of commercial and 
monetary pressure from which the country 
was then suffering, the hon. Gentleman 
brought forward a Motion for an Address to 
the Crown to issue a Commission to inquire | 
into the causes of the commercial distress, | 
and also into the operation of the currency 
and banking laws. At that time I was) 
authorized, on the part of the Government, , 
to say that, although we objected to the ap- 





pointment of a Commission, we would under- cellor of the Exchequer said that he 
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take to inquire into the subject during the 
recess, and in the beginning of the present 
Session we should be prepared to state our 
views on the matter, whether we would pro- 
pose legislation or assent to the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry. On the ocea- 
sion of the hon. Gentleman’s Motion, al- 
though the operation of the Limited Liabi- 
lity Act was mentioned as one of the 
causes of the distress that prevailed, great 
stress was laid by the hon. Gentleman, 
and other hon. Members who supported 
him, on the operation of the banking laws 
as that to which the distress was mainly 
attributable. The Government fulfilled 
their promises, and during the recess they 
earefully discussed the operation of the 
banking laws. They did not make any 
formal inquiry, or take any formal evi- 
dence ; but they communicated with seve- 
ral gentlemen of high position, who were 
intimately acquainted with the subject, 
with a view of, as far as possible, ascer- 
taining the operation of the banking laws 
and to consider whether it was desirable 
that legislation should be proceeded with 
this year, or an inquiry should take place. 
The inquiries which we made, and the 
consideration we gave to the subject, tended 
to strengthen our view of last Session, that 
the present monetary laws of the country 
were founded upon a sound principle, and 
that it would not be wise to propose any 
legislation to reverse them. At the same 
time, we felt that there were many points 
connected with those laws, on which an in- 
quiry might take place with some advan- 
tage, and that there were many points of 
detail which deserved the consideration of 
the House with a view to legislation. If the 
circumstances of the present Session had 
been other than they are, it was our wish 
that there should be an inquiry into the 
banking and currency laws, and we were 
prepared to state to the House those par- 
ticular points to which we thought it de- 
sirable to give attention. The matter, 
however, did not appear to Her Majesty’s 
Government to be one of such urgency that 
it might not be postponed for a short time 
and considered at our leisure. On the 
very first day of this Session the hon. 
Member for Stockport gave notice of his 
intention to bring forward the question 
which he has opened to-night ; and, shortly 
after such notice by the hon. Gentleman, 
he put a question to the Government as to 
their intentions respecting the banking 
laws. My right hon. Friend the Chan- 
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would himself take an opportunity of sub- 
mitting a Motion on the subject, when he 
would state the views of the Government 
respecting it. Now, it was the intention 
of my right hon. Friend at that time to 
suggest that the two inquiries asked for, 
being to a great extent on kindred sub- 
jects, should be joined. My right hon. 
Friend thought it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to have two Committees sitting 
at the same time which perhaps would 
require the presence of the same gentle- 
men. But the more we considered the 
matter the more we felt the difficulty of 
combining together the two inquiries. 
Looking, therefore, at the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the present Session, feeling the 
impossibility of my right hon. Friend being 
able to give that attention to the subject 
which he wishes, and the inability of many 
Members well qualified to do so to take 
part in the inquiry, we have abandoned 
that course and postponed the intended 
inquiry into the currency laws. In doing 
so, however, let it not be supposed that we 
ignore the importance of the subject. By 
no means ; but considering that it is one 
upon which there is no immediate hurry to 
legislate, because we are agreed in the 
general soundness of the principle on 
which the currency system rests, we feel 
it is much better to legislate upon it cau- 
tiously and leisurely rather than hastily. 
In respect to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee which the hon. Gentleman proposes 
to appoint, I have only now to express a 
hope that he will communicate with us in 
respect to the constitution of such Com- 


mittee, in order that gentlemen the most | 


experienced and best qualified to investi- 
gate the question shall be placed upon it. 
That object being obtained, I think the 
best results will follow, and that we shall 
obtain from this inquiry a large amount of 
useful information. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Limited Liability Acts.”— 
(Mr, Watkin.) 

And, on Friday, March 8, Select Committee 
nominated as follows :—Mr. Watkin, Mr. Goscuey, 
Lord Freperick Cavenpisu, Mr. Grorce Gren- 
FELL Guiry, Mr. Brerr, Lord Ropert Montacu, 
Mr. Steruen Cave, Mr. Hvusnarp, Mr. Graves, 
Mr, Soxtcrror Genera, Mr. Lows, Mr. Frvuay, 
Mr. Alderman Satomons, Sir Grauam Monr- 
GomerY, and Mr. Vance:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum, 

And, on March 11, Mr. W. E. Forster added ; 
March 12, Mr. Kinxuan Hopeson added. 
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GAME PRESERVATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Laws relating 
to the preservation of Game in Scotland. 
He said, its object was to remove some of 
the causes of that discontent about game 
which, not unreasonably, in many instances 
prevailed among the tenantry of Scotland. 
Of late years several circumstances had 
tended to increase that dissatisfaction. 
The relationships between the different 
classes connected with land had been con- 
siderably modified. The modern system of 
farming rendered a farmer more subject to 
loss and annoyance from game. Rents 
had risen, and farming had been conducted 
on more strictly commercial principles, 
The palmy days of farming weve past, and 
the tenant was obliged to calculate on 
every small return he might obtain from 
his outlay ; this being the more necessary, 
when this annual outlay on manures and 





| feeding stuffs often exceeded the rent paid 
| to the landlord. Cotemporaneously, how- 
lever, with this increase of rent and ex- 
penditure, and diminution of profits, there 
‘had been an immense increase in game, 
| caused by excessive preservation, and if to 
these causes of dissatisfaction were added 
the difference in the mode of conducting 
| the sport from that in which it was formerly 
| carried on, the discontent which prevailed 
could be no matter of surprise. Formerly 
the sportsman, content with a moderate 
amount of game, rejoicing in the healthful 
exercise which he was obliged to take in 
| pursuit of it, and knowing that he had 
| always the goodwill of the tenant on whose 
farm he shot, was always sure of a pleasant 
day’s sport, and never forgot to give a 
kindly greeting at the farmhouse and de- 
posit some of the spoils of the day. Now, 
however, in too many instances, the object 
of the sportsman appeared to be to have a 
large bag with as little trouble as possible. 
For months the game had been strictly 
preserved ; and at the proper time he 
sallied forth accompanied by his keepers, 
his beaters, his dogs, and the game cart. 
A wholesale slaughter took place, and the 
game cart was filled and dispatched to the 
nearest poulterer or game dealer, without 
the slightest acknowledgment to the tenant 
on whose crops the game had been reared. 
Irritating ‘as such conduct must be to a 
tenant of spirit, even when the sportsman 
was the proprietor of the lands, it was still 
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more so when he was a stranger, who, 
paying a rent for the game, endeavoured 
to reimburse himself by selling most of 
what he shot. No wonder a tenant felt 
discontented when he saw the fruits of his 
great outlay, his anxieties, his skill, and 
his labours not merely eaten up, but de- 
stroyed by animals which he himself had 
not the power to keep within reasonable 
bounds, and which were a source of income 
and profit to another. It was said, how- 
ever, that a tenant had no cause of com- 
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petitors for farms. Moreover, these clauses 
were stereotyped and unalterable in the 
leases of many estates, and were till re- 
cently, and even now, in some instances 
regarded by competitors for farms as mero 
formal sentences which, owing to the great 
competition, they were inclined to overlook 
or consent to. They were induced the 
more readily to agree to them, because, on 
examining the farm with the view of giving 
an offer for it, they observed no unusual 
number of game, and trusted to the honour 
of the landlord that, at all events, there 





plaint, since, when he took his farm, he 
agreed to conditions reserving the game 
to the landlord, and depriving himself of 
all claim to compensation on account of any 
injury done to his crops by that game. In 
some leases, indeed, the tenant was con- 
verted into a gamekeeper, and was bound 
to preserve game and to prevent poachers 
entering on his farm. The following is a 
specimen of the game clauses often inserted 
into leases in Scotland :— 


“ As also reserving the whole game, deer, fish, 
rabbits, and wild fowl, which now are, or may 
hereafter be, upon any part of the said lands with 
the exclusive right of hunting, &c.; and that, 
notwithstanding of any alterations or modifica- 
tions that may take place in reference to the laws 
for the preservation of game; and the tenant is 
hereby taken bound to warn off said lands all un- 
authorized persons who may be hunting, fishing, 
shooting, or trespassing thereon. And the tenant 
and his servants and dependents are hereby pro- 
hibited from keeping any dog or dogs on the farm, 
except one collie or sheep-dog, which dog shall 
not be allowed to go at large or to go about the 
fields unless accompanied by the shepherd, and 
then only for the purpose of tending the sheep ; 
and any dog found at large or following game, the 
keeper shall be entitled to shoot or otherwise 
destroy, and the tenant shall have no claim or re- 
course therefor against the proprietor or his 
keeper, and the tenant shall not be entitled to 
carry a gun on the farm, except for the purpose of 
scaring crows or wood pigeons, which gun shall 
not be loaded with shot, and the keepers shall be 
entitled to satisfy themselves on any occasion that 
said gun is not loaded in contravention of the 
stipulation. Moreover, the servant of the tenant 
shall not be entitled to carry a gun on any pre- 
tence whatever ; but the tenant shall have power 
to furnish one of his servants with a short 
pistol for firing powder only, for the purpose of 
searing crows, &c.” 


So that a tenant is not allowed to keep 
that most companionable of animals, a 
Scotch terrier. But before condemn- 


ing them for signing clauses so deroga- 
tory to their position as independent yeo- 
men and as men of intelligence and capital, 
it should be remembered that there was 
at present a very great competition for 
farms, owing to many who had made 


would be no increase of it so as materially 
to damage their crops. It had been argued 
that a tenant on looking over a farm should 
have satisfied himsclf as to the amount of 
game on it ; but this was impossible, for, at 
particular hours of the day, the game retired 
to the covers, or might, for the occasion, be 
driven off the farm by the keepers. He 
knew a case where a tenant, himself a 
sportsman, having year after year had 
fields of turnips destroyed by the deer and 
hares, complained to the landlord of the 
superabundance of the game, and the land- 
lord, who lived at a distance, resolved to 
have a day’s shooting on the farm to re- 
duce the numbers. An intimation was 
sent to the keepers, but when the landlord 
made his appearance very little game was 
seen. The tenant afterwards discovered that 
previous to the arrival of the landlord, the 
keepers had driven the game off the farm, so 
that their master might not have cause to 
complain of their excess of zeal in preserv- 
ing it. In too many instances, indeed, the 
keeper was the sole or main cause of dis- 
agreement between landlord and tenant ; 
and so great was the damage done to a 
tenant’s crops, that he was under the ne- 
cessity of giving up his farm if the evil 
were not soon remedied. It was alleged 
by some that the damage done to the crops 
by game, even on strictly preserved estates, 
was immaterial. Such, however, was not 
the opinion of gentlemen well qualified to 
judge. He knew a case in which the 
damage done to the crops and the expense 
of protecting them from the game on a farm 
of 560 acres amounted to upwards of £900 
for the last two years. The late Mr. 
Pusey, once a Member of the House, and 
an eminent agriculturist, gave evidence 
before a Select Committee of the House 
on the Game Laws, about twenty years 
ago. He said that he was once a strict 
game preserver ; but, seeing the evils that 
arose from the system, he discontinued it, 





money in other oecupations becoming com- 


and by so doing, he had more satisfaction 
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in the farming of his estate, and his te-' 
nants were more contented. His principal | 
reason for ceasing to preserve game was | 
that he was convinced the farmers had 
grounds for complaining of the quantity of 
game that was kept, and of the injury | 
which their crops suffered from hares and 
rabbits. He also stated that game had 
become a source of serious loss and annoy- | 
ance to tenants in those parts where it was 
highly preserved, and that the landowners | 
would find great advantages from relaxing | 
the protection, or abandoning it altogether. | 
This evidence of Mr. Pusey was corrobo- | 
rated by that of Lord Hatherton, given | 
before the same Committee. His Lord- 
ship was at one time a strict game pre- 
server, before he became an extensive 
improving farmer, when he had seldom 
less than 2,000 acres of land under im- 
provement. He stated, in evidence, that a 
very extensive and strict preservation of 
hares and rabbits was most injurious to land 
in every way, and he found that to pursue 
the two oceupations—a rigid preserver of 
hares and game generally, and an improver 
of his land by planting and farming—was 
perfectly incompatible. He soon found, 
as a farmer desirous of introducing among 
his tenantry and into the neighbourhood a 
better system of cultivation, that it was 
utterly hopeless to do so unless he com- 
pletely destroyed the hares. And, again, 
he should have thought it perfectly idle to 
invest capital in the improvement of land 
if he had not the power of destroying 
hares. The Duke of Grafton also stated, 
before the same Committee, that he had 
destroyed all the hares on his estate in 
Suffolk on account of the injury they did 
to the crops of the farmers. Sir Harry 
Verney also stated it as his opinion that 
the preservation of game in great abund- 
ance was a serious discouragement to good 
farming. All practically acquainted with 
agriculture agreed in the opinion of these 
noblemen and gentlemen that the animals 
most destructive to the crops of the farmer 
were the hares and rabbits. It was most 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the 
damage done by hares, for their depreda. 
tions were not confined to one place, but 
extended sometimes for miles ; and it was 
not so much what they consumed as what 
they destroyed. He had seen a field of 
turnips destroyed during frost by the hares 
passing along the rows and taking a bite 
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out of almost every turnip, thus exposing 
it to the frost and rendering it useless. He | 
had seen fields of grain cut up with their | 
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roads and the ground strewn with the heads 
of grain which had fallen from the straw 
being gnawed through at the joints by these 
pests. He had seen fields nearly ready for 
harvest trampled on and beaten to the 
ground by them in their mischievous gam- 
bols. He had seen a young plantation of 
firs irreparably injured by the tops of the 
finest plants being cut off by them. He 
had seen pastures so polluted by their 
manure that more useful animals refused 
to graze on them. He knew some farms 
where certain crops, such as winter vetches, 
could not be cultivated. His observations 
and experience had led him to the same 
conclusion arrived at by Lord Hatherton 
—-that the preservation of hares and the 
improvement and the proper farming of 
land were incompatible. Various estimates 
had been given as to how many hares were 
equal to one sheep in the amount of food 
destroyed by the one and consumed by the 
other. The estimates had varied from 
two to six and eight hares for one sheep ; 
and he was certain that, if he took into 
account the damage done to the different 
crops mentioned, the lowest estimate would 
be much nearer the truth than the highest. 
He recently read of an estate in Aberdeen- 
shire on which 30,000 rabbits and 1,400 
hares had been destroyed annually for the 
last twenty years. Suppose that three rab- 
bits were equal to two hares, and four hares 
to one sheep, and that there must have been 
fed on the estate at least double the num- 
ber annually destroyed, we had a number 
of hares and rabbits kept constantly on that 
estate which would be equivalent to about 
11,000 sheep. The estate contained about 
6,000 arable acres, about 3,000 acres of 
hill pasture, and about 5,000 acres in 
wood. ‘Thus, there would beas much food 
destroyed by hares and rabbits on that 
estate as if nearly two sheep were kept on 
each arable acre, or about one and a quarter 
on each acre in cultivation and in hill pas- 
ture. Lord Hatherton, in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee, stated that— 

“ He would be extremely glad to see hares 
taken altogether out of the class of game, and 
put onthe same footing as rabbits. He believed 
it would correct a great amount of evil, affecting 
material interests both of tenant and landlord, 
and affecting the moral condition of the lower or- 
ders; and it was the simplest and greatest im- 
provement that could be made in the Game 
Laws.” 

Fully sympathizing in these views, he pro- 
posed that hares and rabbits should be 
dropped from the game list. He knew 
that some of his friends considered that this 
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was going too far; but he was ready to | Fora second offence the penalty is doubled, 
consider favourably any Amendments that | and for a third offence he might be trans- 
might be proposed in Committee, provided | ported. And lastly, if the trespasser had 
the tenants’ interests were protected, and | not taken out the game certificate, he would 
no encouragement was given to poaching. | have the punishment imposed on him under 
It might be said that rabbits were not }the Game Certificate Acts. The next 
game ; but they were included in the Act | clause of the Bill dealt with the tribunal 
2 & 3 Will. 1V. c. 68, or the Day Tres- | before which all offences against the Game 
pass Act; in the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 69, } Laws were tried. At present, these were 
or the Night Trespass Act; and also in | all within the jurisdiction of the justices of 
the Act for the Prevention of Poaching of | the peace. In nine eases out of ten the 
1862. He proposed, next, to abolish cumu- | justices before whom these offences were 
lative punishments—that was, punishments | brought were game preservers, or, at all 
imposed by several statutes, under each | events, being proprietors of land, were in- 
and every one of which a person might be | terested in the supply of game being kept 
prosecuted and convicted for one single act. up. It was very like appointing a man to 
Vontrary as this was to the principles of | be judge in hisown case. Under the Day 
justice and jurisprudence, and opposed as , Trespass Act a trespasser was liable to be 
it was to the spirit of our laws, it was still | brought up, and, on the oath of the game- 
true. For instance, under the Game | keeper, to be convicted before the master 
Qualification Act of 1621, no man could | of the keeper, who was at the same time the 
hunt or hawk, ‘‘ who hath not a plough- | proprietor of the land on which the trespass 
gate of land in heritage’ under a penalty | was committed. Every gentleman acting 
of £8 6s. 8d. A ploughgate varied from } as a justice of the peace under the circum- 
fifty to 100 acres, so that not a few Mem- | stances would conscientiously discharge the 
bers of this House rendered themselves | duties which the law had imposed on him, 
liable to be punished when enjoying their {and would endeavour to decide according 
autumnal sports on the Highland hills.|to the Act. But he could not change 
Then if the unqualified person committed | human nature, and it could not be denied 
the offence, or wilfully took, killed, de-| that a game-preserving justice was very 
stroyed, or had in his possession any moor | apt to be prejudiced against a poacher ; 
fowl or ptarmigan out of the proper season | and the sentence, even if according to law, 
—that is to say, between the 10th of | might on that account be unduly severe. 
December and the 20th of August, he was } This appointing a man to be a judge in 
liable to be fined both £8 6s. 8d., under| his own case was, fortunately, quite an 
the Act of 1621, and £5 for each bird | anomaly in our legislation, and quite at 
he killed or had in his possession, under | variance with the spirit of all recent enact- 
the Act 13 Geo. IIL. ec. 54, and at the} ments. No road trustee, who was gene- 
same time to forfeit his gun under the| rally a justice of the peace, could act at 
Act 1707. Further, if he were a tres-| quarter sessions in an appeal from a 
passer, and he was convicted before a jus-| meeting of road trustees of which he was 
tice of the peace of being in the pursuit of }a member. No occupier, or father, son, 
game between the beginning of the first, or brother of an occupier, could act as a 
hour before sunrise and the end of the | justice of the peace under the Factory 
last hour after sunset, he would forfeit} Act; no coalmaster or tenant of coal 
and pay £5, or in default be imprisoned | works under the Mines Act ; no miller or 
under the Day Trespass Act, 2 & 3 Will. | baker under the Bread Act; and no brewer 
IV. c. 68. But if he were convicted of | under the Licensing Act. It was proposed 
being in the pursuit of game between the | to remove all Game Law cases from the 
expiration of the first hour after sunset | jurisdiction of the justices of the peace to 
and the beginning of the last hour before | the sheriffs of the county in which the 
sunrise, the trespasser would be visited} offence was committed, who were some- 
for the first offence, under 9 Geo. I1V.| what similar to the County Court Judges 
c. 69, or the Night Trespass Act, with|in England. This met the wishes of many 
imprisonment with hard labour for three | justices of the peace, who were desirous 
months ; and he would be bound to find | of being relieved of what to them was an 
caution for £10 that he would not trespass | invidious and irksome task. In most leases 
again for one year; or, if he could not find | there was a clause reserving the game to 
caution, he must suffer imprisonment with | the proprietor, and frequently there was 
hard labour for an additional six months. | such a large increase of game during the 
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currency of the lease as to involve a se- 
rious loss to the tenant. At present, the 
tenant had his remedy at law if he had 
not signed some foolish clause depriving 
him of his rights. But litigation was 
generally so expensive, from each party 
having a right to appeal to a higher court, 
that few tenants were willing to raise an 
action for damages from game. The clause 
provided that the amount of damages in 
cases of injury caused by increase of game 
during the currency of the lease should 
be determined by the sheriff, whose deci- 
sion should be final. An objection was 
made to this clause, that the increase of 
game might have been caused, not by the 
landlord of the tenant suffering the injury, 
but by a neighbouring proprietor. It was 
not difficult to distinguish a game-preserv- 
ing landlord, who would encourage an in- 
crease of game, and one who was contented 
with a moderate amount of game; and 
the decision of this point might safely be 
left with the sheriff. He proposed that 
there should be a reservation of the rights 
under all existing game leases, and that 
the Act should not extend to England. 
He asked the House to consider the provi- 
sions of the Bill in a fair, generous, and 
conciliatory spirit, remembering that if any 
concessions were to be made, they must be 
made by that class which was most power- 
fully represented in that House to a class 
whose peculiar interests were but poorly 
represented, He trusted he had said no- 
thing that would tend to stir up class 
against class, or to increase the heartburn- 
ings which, unfortunately, in too many 
instances existed between landlords and 
tenants on account of this question, His 
object had been, not to widen but to repair 
the breach between them. He might have 
detailed many cases of great hardship to 
the tenant from excessive game preserva- 
tion ; but he only touched on these, pre- 
ferring to leave his case more to the love 
of justice and the generosity of the land- 
lords. Legislation could do much in this 
question, but liberal concessions in private 
agreements could do quite as much. Let 
them not be too tenacious of their rights 
when these operate to the loss of others 
and the injury of the country. Among 
no classes of the country was it so desir- 
able to have an amicable understanding as 
among those connected with the land, for 
upon a thriving and intelligent tenantry, 
and a contented and educated peasantry, 
depended the prosperity of the landlord and 
the success of agriculture. 
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Mr. FORDYCE said, the general pro- 
visions of the Bill ought to be accepted by 
the tenant farmers of Scotland as a satis- 
factory compromise on the game question, 
In some respects its provisions went too 
far. In others it did not go far enough ; 
for instance, it did not propose any settle- 
ment of the vexed question of game pre- 
serving clauses in leases, But it grappled 
with the question, and was worthy of sup- 
port. Public opinion in Scotland was very 
strong against game preserving, and it 
was very desirable that the provisions of 
the measure should be discussed in that 
country, whether the Bill passed or not, 
as it would pave the way to future legisla- 
tion. It might appear a miserable ques- 
tion to engage the attention of Parliament; 
but he could assure the House that in 
many counties in Scotland it was driving 
| the tenants to desperation. He trusted 
| that something would be done to put an 
(end to the present state of affairs with 
| reference to the preservation of game in 
| Scotland, and restore that good feeling 
| between landlord and tenant which was so 
| essential in a country district for the wel- 
| fare of every one. 
| Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
| thank his hon, Friend for a Bill which 
| appeared to be plain, simple, and admir- 
| ably adapted to the end in view. Legis- 
} lation on this subject was absolutely neces- 
sary, and some measure like the present 
would greatly benefit the agricultural 
interest in Scotland. . His hon. Friend 
had not exaggerated the frightful damage 
inflicted by hares and rabbits in some parts 
of the country. He hoped there would be 
no opposition to the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL trusted the Bill 
just introduced by the hon. Member for 
Linlithgowshire would be favourably re- 
ceived by the House, calculated, as it was, 
in some degree to meet the grievance 
under which so many of the tenant farmers 
in Scotland were now suffering; and to 
allay that painful and increasing agitation 
arising from the excessive preservation of 
game; and by its systematic sale exacting 
a second rent from the tenant. He hoped 
that there would be little difference of 
opinion as to those provisions in this Bill 
by which the jurisdiction in game cases 
was transferred from justices of the peace 
to the sheriff or sheriff substitute, and 
giving to the same authority power as to 
the valuation and payment of damage 
from the increase to an unreasonable ex- 
tent of game. As there would be other 
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opportunities for its discussion in the pro- 
gress of this Bill, he would only ask of 
the House its support of a measure essen- 
tial to the prosperity of both landlord and 
tenant. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to the preser- 
vation of Game in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. M‘Lacay, Sir Wittram Sriruine- 
Maxwe tt, and Mr. Forpycr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


SALE AND PURCHASE OF SHARES BILL. 
(Mr. Leeman, Mr. Waldegrave-Leslie, Mr, 
Goldney.) 

[BILL 38,] SECOND READING, 
DEBATE. 


ADJOURNED 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[27th February], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time ;’’ and which Amend- 
ment was, to leave out the word ‘ now,” 
and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘upon this day six months,”— 
(Mr. Fildes.) 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
word ‘ now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. NEATE said, his object in moving 
the adjournment of the debate on a former 
occasion was to give further time for the 
consideration of the provisions of this Bill. 
They talked of applying the strict prin- 
ciples of political economy to the measure, 
but he saw no reason why they should not 
be made to give way under certain cireum- 
stances. The principles of political economy 
had been made to give way in many cases 
—for instance, in our sanitary laws—and 
if the Stock Exchange so abused their 
liberty as to endanger the stability of the 
pecuniary interests of the public, Parlia- 
ment had a right to step in and purify its 
atmosphere, enlighten their consciences, 
improve their morality, and, if necessary, 
control their transactions. There was an 
important distinction between shares in 
joint-stock banks and the shares of other 
companies. With regard to rumours cir- 
culated to the disadvantage of railway 
companies, it only injured those who were 
weak enough or credulous enough to listen 
to them; but in the case of joint-stock 
banks, a rumour of that kind affected the 
stability of a bank, and a run upon the de- 
posits of one bank spread with rapidity to 
others, and thus affected the credit of the 
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country. Many of these banks were also 
banks of issue, and thereby the currency 
of the country was affected. These joint- 
stock companies were limited in various 
ways, and therefore it was not just to 
apply to them the strict principles of poli- 
tical economy. It might, however, be 
said that it would be dangerous to depart 
from those principles in regard to these 
companies, because the adoption of such a 
course would Jead to such an interference 
being carried further. It was contended 
that freedom of trade “partly consisted in 
leaving people to calculate chances ; but 
still it was the policy of the law to reduce 
to its minimum the element of uncertainty 
in financial transactions. But look at the 
difference between transactions of the Stock 
Exchange and the commercial operations 
of those persons who brought to our shores 
that which was the essential wealth of the 
kingdom. It was commonly imagined that 
the men of the Stock Exchange were bet- 
ter acquainted than other people with the 
affairs of Europe. So far, however, from 
that being the case, there was not a more 
ignorant set of people in the world. [ Laugh- 
ter.| He meant to say that their success was 
a proof of their own ignorance. The only 
chance for a stockbroker to be successful 
was not to know whether Berlin was the 
capital of Prussia or Vienna the capital of 
Austria. All that a stockbroker knew 
was what certain great people who repre- 
sented great interests were doing, or who 
were the friends of particular people. They 
bought shares, not for themselves, but for 
others, and the information they obtained 
was a sort of back-stairs information, which 
was not obtained in a creditable manner or 
used in an honest way. The game on the 
Stock Exchange was like the game which 
children played where cheating was made 
fair. It was like a game at cards where 
all the cards were marked, and where those 
who were the cleverest in detecting the 
marks won the most money. The freedom 
of dealing in shares, no doubt, tended in 
some slight degree to increase their value, 
when the bank or other concern was fully 
established ; but it was within the know- 
ledge of many in that House that, so far 
from its being considered an acknowledged 
benefit, a great many of the best concerns 
in the City kept their business from the 
knowledge of the Stock Exchange. If 
they wanted to find out the best invest- 
ments, they must go into the quiet corners 
and little squares in the City where the 
grass grew up between the pavement, They 
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would there find good and honest companies 
from which the light of the Stock Exchange 
was entirely excluded. He knew something 
of these things, and he did not believe that 
any gentleman connected with the City 
would deny what he had stated in that re- 
spect. The dealing in railway shares 
might have been advantageous to the great 
railway companies like the Great Western, 
or London and North Western, whose 
transactions were of public notoriety and 
whose credit could not be affected by ru- 
mours ; but the doings of the Stock Ex- 
change with reference to them had been 
the means of keeping them out of the 
hands of a better set of proprietors and 
directory, and had most prejudicially affected 
the general railway system of the country. 
If it had not been from fear of the Stock 
Exchange, country gentlemen and landed 
proprietors would have held their proper 
place in the management of railway com- 
panies. They did not choose to have their 
money played with on the Stock Exchange. 
In the country a concern was frequently 
recommended on the ground that it had 
nothing to do with that place. He knew 
that it was commonly said to them, ‘‘ You 
may safely invest in this, for it will not be 
known in the City.”’ If the country gentle- 
men and landed proprietors had held their 
proper place in the railway management of 
the country, they would not have sold their 


property to each other for four or five times | 


its value, nor would they have claimed 
heavy compensation for severance, for in- 
terruption of prospect, and other things 
which had run up the bills of companies 
to such an extravagant amount. The 
effect of the joint-stock system, therefore, 
as applied to railways, had been most pre- 
judicial, and had saddled the public with 
an expense which was daily interfering 
with their safety and convenience. It was 
said that the Stock Exchange did no harm 
to the banking companies during the late 
panic, but that they brought it on them- 
selves. There could be no doubt that 
the difficulties attending the Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank were increased by the 
sort of dealing he had described on the 
Stock Exchange. If it had been left 
alone, and had not been subjected to such 
hard trials, it would have righted itself 
with much less loss to many deserving and 
innocent people than had been entailed by 
this freedom of banking. City gentlemen 
talked much at their ease on these things ; 
perhaps they did not embark deeply in 
those speculations, but they noticed the 
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oscillation of the pendulum, and as soon as 
the thing burst asunder they, like wreckers 
after a storm, said, ‘‘ It was a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, and all for the 
best, that the ship that was brought on the 
rocks could not be expected to live—that 
it was an ill-founded ship, and must have 
been wrecked somehow or other—the thing 
had done no harm to any company, and 
had done them a great deal of good, and 
that they had been enabled to invest their 
money at the rate of 15 or 20 per cent in 
the best securities.”” Sir John Barnard’s 
Act had failed partly from the difficulty of 
procuring evidence, and partly because no- 
body was interested in enforcing it. It 
had, therefore, fallen into disuse. They 
had by their legislation put down gambling 
houses and lotteries, and had in conse- 
quence concentrated the whole gambling 


of Shares Bill. 


| spirit of the country in the Stock Exchange. 


Having done so it was too powerful to be 
dealt with in that House. He only wished 
to deal with a part of it. It was said that 
the question was too difficult to be dealt 
with. He believed that the real objection 
was that it would be too easy to deal with. 
There could be no difficulty in carrying out 
the provisions of the bill, because there 
would be numbers of joint-stock banks anx- 
ious to do so in order to protect themselves. 
The bill might be an experiment ; but he 
believed this exceptional legislation was 
called for in the interests of the joint- 
stock banks and of the public in general. 
Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that 
every one must sympathize with the mo- 
tive which had led to the introduction of 
the present Bill. A man who speculated 
in the misfortunes of others, and made his 
gain out of their losses, was not a man for 
whose protection the voice of any Member 
of that House was likely to be raised. The 
question, however, was whether, upon the 
whole, the proposed legislation was ex- 
pedient, and he owned he had grave doubts 
upon the point. The hon. Member for 
Oxford had advocated the abolition of 
the Stock Exchange, and seemed to think 
country gentlemen would invest in railway 
shares if they were deprived of the means 
of selling them. But he was right in 
thinking that such a measure should be 
more general. He (Mr. Cave) felt several 
objections to the Bill before the House. 
In the first place, it was legislation which 
touched only one of a large class of cases 
which could not be distinguished in prin- 
ciple, though the effect upon them might 
not be equally mischievous. On what 
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ground was a man to be prevented from 
selling on the chance of buying at a profit, 
and yet not be prevented from buying on 
the chance of selling at a profit? The 
former was the regular course of dealing 
in many trades. When the debate on the 
repeal of Sir John Barnard’s Act took 
place in 1860, the cases of tallow and 
opium were adduced. The French were 
ready to sell beetroot sugar of the coming 
crop. The Dutch sold refined sugar for 
future delivery ; in no case had they the 
goods ; they took the chances of buying 
before the day. Nor were these practices 
so innocent as the hon. Member seemed to 
suppose. Many holders of cotton for 
manufacturing purposes had of late suffered 
much from rapid fluctuations caused by 
speculators. Again, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, was there any more reason why, 
when a broker was instructed to sell bank 
shares, he should ascertain that his princi- 
pal had them ready to deliver, than when 
he was instructed to buy he should insist 
on seeing that his principal had the bank 
notes in his pocket to fulfil his contract ? 
Again, on principle, the public had as 
much right to complain of the price of 
commodities being raised by speculative 
purchasers as shareholders had to complain 
that their property was depressed by 
speculative sales. No one would seriously 
propose to interfere with the former. In 
old times, indeed, the laws against fore- 
stalling, regrating, and engrossing were 
levelled against those practices, but those 
laws had fallen into oblivion; and it was 
allowed on all hands that legislative inter- 
ference was mischievous, bringing the law 
into disfavour, and tending to its constant 
evasion. It was that argument which 
was chiefly urged for the repeal of Sir 
John Barnard’s Act, entitled, as the 
House knew, ‘** An Act to prevent the In- 
famous Practice of Stockjobbing”’—an 
Act passed, it was said, by misadventure, 
and which had for 130 years been power- 
less to prevent transactions of a similar 
nature to those against which the present 
Bill was directed. There was great differ- 
ence of opinion in the House in 1860 on 
that subject. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished to repeal the whole Act, 
relying on the Act of 1845 to prevent gam- 
bling. But the late Solicitor General (Sir 
William Bovill), objecting to that, brought 
ina rival Bill. What was that measure ? It 
was simply a proposal to ‘‘ repeal so much 
of Sir John Barnard’s Act as prevented 
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which they are not possessed.” So that 
the Bill before the House was doubly re- 
trograde, both in reference to the Govern- 
ment Bill of 1860, which was passed, and 
to the more moderate and cautious mea- 
sure of the present Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. Well, then, was there 
any special evil which would justify such 
special legislation? Certainly, events had 
taken place in the commercial world which 
they all deplored. It had been said that 
certain banks and other establishments 
had been pulled down by the sellers of 
shares spreading false reports; but the 
spreading of false reports was itself illegal, 
and visited with heavy penalties. He ad- 
mitted that one argument in favour of the 
present Bill was that it might enable such 
delinquents to be fixed with what was so 
difficult of proof ; but the real cause of the 
downfall of those establishments and com- 
panies had been the inherent weakness of 
the shareholders—a weakness which was 
in itself almost fraudulent. When a man 
bought a £50 share for instance, with 
£25 paid, he rendered himself liable for 
the other £25, and ought to be able to 
meet his liability. If he could not, he 
was prone to take fright when shares fell 
in price, sold at a loss to relieve himself of 
a liability, and played into the hands of 
speculators. Could it be shown that any 
concern had been brought to a standstill 
solely by the sale of its shares? Had it 
not been a knowledge or strong conviction 
of unsoundness which had caused the sales, 
not the sales which had caused the un- 
soundness? He did not mean to say that 
solvent companies had not been attacked 
by these speculators for a fall. That had 
been done in some well-known instances : 
what had been the result? Why, that 
the attacking party had been severe losers, 
because, owing either to defensive pur- 
chases or to the natural change of the 
market, shares were dearer on the settling 
day than on the day of sale. The House 
would see how great the risk was which 
these speculators for a fall ran, bound as 
they were to deliver what they had con- 
tracted to deliver at any price. He 
thought that risk was quite sufficient pro- 
tection to the public in ordinary times, and 
it was for ordinary times only that we 
ought to legislate in commercial matters. 
He believed that the best and most whole- 
some check to gambling transactions was 
the reduction of the time between contract 
and delivery to the shortest possible date. 
He confessed he was, in the first instance, 
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disposed to acquiesce in the measure under 
discussion. It was one which appealed to 
our best feelings; but he was afraid, on 
further consideration, that while aimed at 
gambling in shares—that was to say, at a 
colourable contract between parties, in 
which no stock was to be delivered, but the 
difference only to be paid according to the 
rise and fall of the market—while aimed 
against that which, according to a decision of 
the Court of Common Pleas, was now illegal 
under the 8 & 9 Vict., it would place 
serious difficulties in the way of entirely 
legitimate transactions, and they all knew 
that the effect of such impediments was 
the artificial diminution of the price of such 
securities as compared with others which 
were not affected. So that the hon. 
Member for York would really injure those 
whom he intended to benefit. In con- 
clusion, he would say that it was because 
the Bill was confined and partial in its 
operation, because it partook of the cha- 
racter of panic legislation, because it was 
retrograde, reversing the decision to which 
Parliament came so lately as 1860, and 
because now that commercial confidence 
was restored—if, indeed, it was restored— 
it would be found inconvenient, and there- 
fore, like Sir John Barnard’s Act, become 
inoperative, or only operative in giving 
facilities for, morally, though not legally, 
fraudulent repudiation of bargains—it was 
for these reasons that, although heartily 
sympathizing with the object of the Bill, 
he thought the House ought to hesitate 
before adopting it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that he would 
willingly have allowed the matter to rest 
on the statement of his right hon. Friend 
who had just sat down, but as one who 
represented the parties that had come 
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fered from the operations of these specu- 
laters were in every case in circum- 
stances rendering them suitable objects for 
attack, and it was notorious that with 
respect to banks of another class their 
attacks failed. There was one subject he 
approached most unwillingly ; but the hon, 
Member for Oxford, when he named the 
Agra and Masterman’s Bank as one of 
the establishments which failed entirely in 
consequence of the proceedings of those 
speculators, stated that which was not at 
all founded in fact. The cause of the 
suspension of that bank was that it was 
founded on wrong principles of business, 
and that it was badly conducted. If, 
like other banks, it could have offered 
| sufficient securities to the Bank of Eng- 





| land, it would have received assistance. 


He would now say a few words on the 
povepien of the Stock Exchange and 
the nature of the transactions there car- 
| ried on; because he did not believe that 
| ten men in the House unconnected with 
| the City understood the nature of its 
| operations. The gentlemen of the Stock 
| Exchange consisted of brokers and job- 
bers or dealers. The brokers were per- 
sons who bought or sold for clients on 
commission, while the business of the 
dealers was to deal in certain shares, 
stocks, or securities, which they selected 
for the purpose, neither buying nor selling 
for clients on commission. The dealers 
were always ready to buy or sell at a 
price. A broker having stock to sell or 
buy went to a dealer and asked him 
to name a price for the stock he dealt 
in. The dealer named a price, and at 
that price he was bound to purebase or to 
The advantage to the public of this 
If 





| sell. 
| kind of transaction was considerable. 





under the invective of the hon. Member | a person possessed of a certain amount of 
for Oxford (Mr. Neate), he felt bound to | stock—to the amount, for instance, of a 
add a few words. There was no one} broken sum, like £8,550—wished to sell, 
more disposed than himself to give credit | his broker went into the market, and sold 
to the hon. Member for York (Mr. Lee-| the whole amount to a dealer at its fair 
man) for his intentions in bringing for-| market price. Such operations as that 
ward the present measure ; but he believed | would, however, be put an end to if the 
that the proposed Bill would not check | present Bill were to pass; and then the 
the practices referred to, and that it be-| selling broker would be compelled to try 
longed to that class of exceptional legis-| and find some one desiring to buy the 
lation which the House should be very | same amount as he had to sell of that par- 





cautious in adopting. It had the appear- 
ance of legislation under the feeling of 
panic, and the transactions against which 
the Bill was directed were exceptional in 
character and did not often oceur. The 
right hon. Gentleman who last spoke had 
rightly said that the houses which suf- 
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ticular stock, which in many cases he might 
not find it easy todo. The broker would 
also be obliged by the Bill to declare the 
respective numbers of the shares, or the 
seller’s name. Now, in the case of a bank, 
if it were published that the principal per- 
son connected with it was selling the bank 
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shares, their price would go down imme- 
diately, and he would not be able to get 
the fair price forthem. Under the existing 
system the dealer was a most useful man, 
the person of the highest honour, and neces- 
sarily possessed of capital. The hon. Mem- 
ber for York had on a previous occasion 
referred to the committee of the Stock 
Exchange in a manner, thongh it might 
not be so intended, calculated to dispa- 
rage that institution, and had complained 
of a certain resolution adopted by a ma- 
jority of 15 to 12 out of a body con- 
aisting of thirty members ; but what had 
happened since? Either at the end of 
last week or yesterday, these thirty gentle- 
men had been summoned to attend again; 
nineteen attended, and they came to the 
conclusion that this Bill ought not to be 
proceeded with by a majority of 18 to 
1. The hon. Member for Oxford had 
characterized the people of the City as 
“wreckers."” He seemed to be under a 
sort of impression that people sat there 
as crows on a tree, watching the progress 
of the plough to see what would be turned 
up. No one could agree with such ex- 
traordinary sentiments. It was said that 
collusion would take place, and that 
fictitious sales were made on the Stock 
Exchange. He begged to state on au- 
thority that fictitious sales never oc- 
curred there, and that collusion was 
impossible from the way in which busi- 
ness was carried on. The only object 
of collusion could be to sell the price of 
particular stock down; but what would be 
done if the price of any stock went down 
in an extraordinary degree? If a sale 
was recorded or put up at a great margin 
below the market price of the day, inquiry 
would be instantly made by the committee 
as to who was the seller, and what was the 
cause of the great fall in price. If there 
was collusion it would come to light in- 
stantly, and any parties who had lent them- 
selves to such a transaction would be im- 
mediately expelled the house. The method 
pursued by the Stock Exchange secured 
equability of price, and that was one of 
the great advantages it gained for the 
public. The persons against whom this 
Bill was directed were not Stock Ex- 
change men. Like Cain, they had a mark 
upon them. They were people outside 
the Exchange, and carried on their trans- 
actions by giving a commission to a broker. 
This Bill would not cure the evils com- 
plained of. His right hon, Friend (Mr. 
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the Bill that it was unnecessary to sup- 
plement them. Its object was exceptional, 
retrograde legislation, and it would inflict 
great disadvantage on the public oecasion- 
ally resorting to the Stock Exchange. 
Mr. ALLEN said: I think the Bill 
which has been introduced by the hon. 
Member for York, and which we are now 
asked to read a second time, is one of a 
most important character, and one which 
is caleulated to be most beneficial to the 
interests of the joint-stock banks of this 
country. The simple object of the Bill is 
to prevent any sale of shares in a joint- 
stock bank which is not a real bond fide 
sale of shares which are actually in the 
market at the time for disposal. This Bill 
will consequently prevent all that system 
of bearing the market, and speculating for 
a fall, which has been carried on to so 
great an extent, and which has, in some 
instances, seriously affected the stability 
of various joint-stock banks. Now, it is 
important to notice that this Bill places no 
obstacle in the way of any bond fide holder 
of bank shares selling any shares which 
he may actually possess, at any time or at 
any price he may choose ; and it likewise 
places no obstacle in the way of any bond 
fide buyer buying any shares which may 
be actually in the market; but, on the 
other hand, it does strike at the very root 
of that rotten and gambling system of 
buying and selling shares which are not in 
the market for disposal, on the speculative 
chance of procuring them by a certain day 
on paying the difference in price. Now, it 
has been asked, why should not this Bill 
be extended to consols and railway shares 
as well? and to this I answer, that there 
is not the same necessity for restriction in 
those as there is in the case of bank shares, 
because their stability eannot be damaged in 
the same way by a combination on the Stock 
Exchange. Take, forinstance, the case of 
consols. You may indeed, by bearing the 
market to a great extent, bring down the 
price of consols in a fractional degree ; but 
you cannot materially affect them, and you 
cannot at all affect their security, because 
they are backed up by the whole wealth 
and credit of the nation as security. Then, 
again, with respect to railway shares, you 
may indeed, by a combination on the Ex- 
change, bring down the price of the shares 
of any particular line ; but still you cannot 
materially affect them, because railways 
are not dependent in the same way on 
eredit for their stability as banks, and, 





Cave) had so well stated his objections to 
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money of a railway is borrowed on deben- 
tures for a term of years, and cannot be 
suddenly called in in case of a panic. But, 
on the other hand, under the present sys- 
tem joint-stock banks are entirely de- 
pendent on their credit for their very 
existence in this way: a joint-stock bank, 
with a paid-up capital of say £1,000,000, 
will probably have deposits to the amount 
of from £5,000,000 to £15,000,000. 
Now these deposits, amounting to between 
five and fifteen times the amount of the 
entire paid-up capital of the bank, are at 
call, or at a very short notice ; but, on the 
other hand, the banker is obliged to employ 
them in his business in discounts and ad- 
vances, by which they are locked up for 
one, two, three, or more months, as the 
case may be, thus rendering them not 
available for a sudden emergency. Now, 
this being the case, the bank is entirely 
dependent on its credit with the public for 
its stability ; because the banker labours 
under this great disadvantage, that he is a 
trader who trades for the most part with 
borrowed capital, and with borrowed capital 
of the most dangerous description, as it is 
liable to be demanded from him at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And the consequence of 
this is, that, as he is dependent on his 
eredit for his stability anything which 
shakes the credit of his bank alarms the 
depositors, who hasten at once to withdraw 
their deposits ; and, whether there is just 
cause for alarm or not, if a run on the 
bauk takes place of a sufficiently severe 
character, the soundest joint-stock bank 
must stop payment, from the inherent 
weakness of the present system—that their 
deposits are at call, while the banker is 
compelled to employ them in the legitimate 
course of his business for a lengthened 
period of time, so that they are not avail- 
able if suddenly called for. Now, this 
being the case, a combination on the Stock 
Exchange by interested parties, by means 
of fictitious sales, coupled with rumours 
as toa bank’s soundness, may very soon 
bring down the price of the shares of any 
particular bank ; and this without a single 
share being actually in the market, and 
without a single bond fide holder offering 
his shares for sale. Then when depositors 
see that the shares of a bank are falling 
in price, and hear of rumours against its 
soundness, they very naturally feel alarmed, 
and begin to withdraw their deposits ; and 
if the withdrawal of deposits goes on to a 
certain extent the bank must become em- 
barrassed, and ultimately suspend payment; 


Mr, Allen 
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and all this mischief having arisen from a 
combination on the Stock Exchange to 
injure a bank by means of these fictitious 
sales. But it has been said that this Bill 
is an interference with the freedom of trade, 
and I boldly assert that it is nothing of the 
kind, because it will not place the slightest 
check on any real bond fide sale of shares ; 
it will only prevent that cruel and wicked 
system of bearing the market which has 
brought ruin to hundreds of innocent per- 
sons. This Bill cannot injure any one, 
except it be a few dishonest and unprin- 
cipled stock jobbers ; and when, on the 
one hand, there are the interests at stake 
of the great classes of shareholders and 
depositors in the different joint-stock banks 
of this country, and, on the other hand, 
the interests of a few unprincipled men, 
who care not for the amount of misery 
they inflict, I trust the House will not 
hesitate for a moment as to its decision 
with respect to the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. BASS said, he should oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. There was in 
the late panic not a single bank which 
failed that did not do so through some in- 
herent weakness. He had received commu- 
nications from many commercial men, to 
the effect that in their opinion the Bill of 
the hon. Member for York (Mr. Leeman) 
would operate most injuriously to the 
holders of shares. So far from its being 
a protection to them it would be almost 
impossible after the passing of such an 
Act to have any large transactions in the 
shares of joint-stock banks, for no broker 
would hold £20,000 worth of such stock 
in hand on the chance of meeting with 
purchaser for so large an amount. On the 
one hand, the public would be the sufferers 
by the limitation of the business; while, 
on the other hand, the shareholders, in- 
stead of finding a ready sale for even the 
largest number of shares, would have to 
haggle with buyers, who would probably 
only buy a few at a time, and the conse- 
quence would be that the market being so 
restricted they would fall in value accord- 
ingly. Again, it might operate very in- 
juriously to individuals ; because, whenever 
a large number of shares were offered for 
sale, it would get abroad that Mr. So and 
So was selling his bank shares, and pro- 
bably the effect would be that when 100 
out of say 500 were sold, there would be 
no market for the rest. The House would 
do well to recollect that there could not be 
‘bears’ without ‘ bulls;”’ there could 
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be no sellers where there were no buyers. 
Both buyers and sellers were bound to look 
after themselves, and the less Parliament 
had to do with them the better. 

Mr. WEGUELIN said, he was afraid 
that the opinion of the House was against the 
Bill, but he thought a good deal was to be 
said for its principle. He could not agree 
in the statement of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass), that no joint-stock bank 
failed in the panic that was not inherently 
weak. Could he point to a single one in 
which now, after the panic was over, the 
creditors did not expect to get every 
farthing of their money? and if so that 
was a proof that, had it not been for the 
alarm and consequent run, and had they 
had time to call in their capital, or even 
their securities, they would have been per- 
fectly solvent. Such operations as those 
complained of by the hon. Member for 
York (Mr, Leeman) would, if persisted in, 
go far to ruin almost any bank. Their 
object was to cause a run on the deposits, 
and thus lower the price of shares. The 
House knew that, even in ordinary times, it 
was almost a ruinous thing for a bank to 
make a call. The public, who were de- 
positors, immediately took the alarm, rush- 
ing to the conclusion that the bank must 
have made some enormous bad debt, and 
at once proceeded to withdraw their de- 
posits, thus precipitating a catastrophe 
which would never have takeu place but 
for the operations complained of. The only 
resource a bank had was its credit. The 
business of a bank was carried on with 
other people’s capital, and any blow to its 
credit that induced depositors to withdraw 
their capital must lead to its ruin. Taking 
the best and most substantial bank in 
London—the London and Westminster—it 
would be found that the £20 shares were 
worth £95, £55 of which represented the 
value of its good-will and eredit, and this 
part of their property was exposed to the 
attacks of unprincipled speculators, com- 
binations which it was the object of the 
Billtodestroy. The limitation of the sales 
to those of actual shares would not in the 
least limit the real bond fide business, and 
although it was quite true that it would 
limit the speculative transactions on the 
Stock Exehange, the sufferers would be 
clearly not the public, but the stockbrokers, 
who formed these combinations. It was said 
that the law would be constantly broken— 
that Sir John Barnard’s Act was ; but that 
might equally be said of all laws. In 
legislation affecting interests it was a right 
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principle to give the greatest weight to the 
interests of the greater number. It was 
plain that there were concerned in these 
matters two parties, one including share- 
holders, depositors in banks, and the gene- 
ral public, who were injured by the combina- 
tions complained of ; and on the other side 
the stockbrokers for whose benefit these 
combinations were made. He asked which 
of these parties ought to be most con- 
sidered ? It was all very well to reason 
calmly now that there was no crisis, and 
men said how foolish it was in shareholders 
to be alarmed. But he was not at all sure 
that if there were a financial panic at this 
moment a Bill of this kind would not re- 
ceive the support both of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Cave) 
and the hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Crawford.) 

Mr. MILLER said, he should support 
the Bill, considering that the reasons ad- 
vanced against it were entirely fallacious. 
One, of the arguments used was that it 
would curtail transactions in banking shares. 
That was not a consideration for the public, 
though it might be for sharebrokers and 
stockjobbers in the City. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading seemed to think that if 
people put money into a business which 
they did not understand and lost it, it was 
their own fault, and there was nobody to 
blame. He could not subscribe to that 
doctrine, neither could he believe that in 
such cases widows and orphans were not 
entitled to the protection of thelaw. The 
Member for Finsbury had mixed up two 
questions when he opposed this Bill on the 
ground that it was an attempt at legislating 
for trade. He (Mr. Miller) had always un- 
derstood that the evils which the Bill was 
intended to meet sprung from illegitimate 
trade. What were the means adopted by 
these conspirators when they thought they 
could get a profit by trading on the fears 
of shareholders? They marked out a par- 
ticular bank, got at the names of the depo- 
sitors, scrupling not to employ bribery for 
that purpose, and then, having spread false 
rumours, brought them to the notice of the 
depositors in anonymous letters ; while, on 
the other hand, they wrote anonymous let- 
ters to shareholders, advising them, if they 
wished to save anything, by all meansto sell. 
Why did they do this ? Because they them- 
selves had sold large numbers of shares of 
a fictitious character to be delivered on a 
certain day, and the difference between 
the price of the shares on that day and the 
higher price at which they had sold them 
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would go into their own pockets. He 
thought this Bill should pass, if only as a 
tentative measure. It did not go beyond 
banking shares ; and, inasmuch as banking 
was an exceptional business, it was entitled 
to protection against such unholy combina- 
tions. 

Mr. CLAY said, that although banks 
subject to the attacks of conspirators 
might not be broken they were always 
grievously injured. It was not the cus- 
tom for banks to keep sufficient money 
in their drawers to meet extraordinary 
emergencies. The soundest bank in 
the country, of which he had been one of 
the first six shareholders, never kept in 
its drawers sufficient to meet an extraordi- 
nary emergency, but only sufficient to meet 
ordinary requirements. Therefore, in a case 
of an extraordinary emergency money must 
be realized, and securities must be sold at 
a depreciated value, all of which would be 
prevented should the Bill of his hon. Friend 
become law. The evil complained of was 
of no modern date. Fifteen years ago an 


old-established, highly respectable, and 
perfectly solvent institution, paying a mo- 
derate dividend of £8 per cent, actually 
lost £70,000 in one half-year by tlie 
spreading of these wicked reports. 


He 
attached very little importance to the re- 
solution passed the other day by the stock- 
brokers, because they would naturally be 
opposed to any measure which was likely 
to restrict their business. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Crawford), that this mea- 
sure, if passed, would be inoperative ; nor 
could he agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Cave), that the restrictions 
which it would impose would affect the 
value of banking shares, because he did not 
believe that such sales as those which it 
would prevent, raised the value of securi- 
ties. The shares in the old waterworks 
and insurance companies never came upon 
the Stock Exchange, and yet he had never 
known any one experience difficulty in 
selling them in a day or two. The Bill 
might need some amendment in Com- 
mittee, but its principle was a sound one. 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
there could be no question that the cir- 
cumstance, that a security could be im- 
mediately turned into money, increased its 
value. In some cases, weeks elapsed 
before sellers of the class of shares re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Clay), could obtain their money. 
Mr. Miller 
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This Bill provided that dealers should not 
sell the shares of joint-stock banks unless 
they complied with certain formalities. If 
the observance of those formalities was 
impossible or inconvenient, dealers might 
refuse te trade in these securities, the 
trading in which, without those formalities, 
would subject them to be punished for a 
misdemeanour. That would place the shares 
of joint-stock banks at a disadvantage in 
comparison with all other shares, because 
it would be almost impossible to convert 
them readily into money. He considered 
the middle men, or jobbers, on the Stock 
Exchange a most valuable class, and was 
surprised that disparaging remarks should 
have been made with reference to them, 
Undoubtedly their dealings had a tendency 
to support prices, and therefore they be- 
nefited the holders of this kind of stock. 
Seeing the enormous amount of this kind 
of stock that was held by the public, it 
was to the public advantage that there 
should be a ready means of disposing of 
the shares in the market. If the law was 
not strong enough to reach the conspiracies 
of which complaints had been made, he 
should be glad to see it strengthened ; but 
he believed that if this Bill was passed, the 
remedy would be worse than the disease. 

Mr. PEASE said, he desired to say 
something in behalf of the commercial 
public. Those who had watched the panic 
of last year knew that the commercial 
public had suffered more than any other 
body from its consequences. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken highly 
appreciated the services of middle men. 
Hie appreciated them very lightly, es- 
pecially in relation to banking shares, and 
if bank shareholders were polled to-morrow 
they would be found of the same opinion. 
They would rather do without the middle 
man, even at the cost of accepting a less 
price for their shares. He appreciated the 
difference between moral and immoral 
trading, and he would therefore vote in 
favour of the Bill, in the hope that it would 
stop the plottings of the blacklegs of the 
town. 

Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, he was too 
deeply interested in this question to per- 
mit himself to give a silent vote. He hed 
listened with pain to the seeming levity 
with which the hon. Member for London 
(Mr. Crawford)—he had almost said 
Member for the Stock Exchange—had 
treated the subject. It was absurb to say 
that this Bill would depreciate a bank’s 
shares when its chairman sold any quantity, 
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because everyone knew that now, even with- 
out the Bill, the fact that such a sale had 
been made was known in a few days, be- 
cause a transfer must be signed. The 
hon. Member for the City forgets the 
widows and orphans and other holders in 
joint-stock banks who suffered by the panic 
of last year. The hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Neate) had overstated tlhe case, but 
there was a good deal of truth in what he 
had said. There were no doubt many hon- 
ourable men engaged in transactions in 
these shares, but there were unfortunately 
a great many others who fully deserved 
the appellation of ‘wreckers.” Good 
banks did go down in consequence of this 
wrecking system. He knew of a good 
bauk that was placed in the utmost peril 
by this system. It required the assistance 
of its friends and customers to carry them 
through it. He was afraid the hon. Mem- 
ber for York (Mr. Leeman) had damaged his 
own case when in introducing the Bill he 
had spoken ill of the members of the Stock 
Exchange, who were a very estimable 
body. The Stock Exchange had been too 
often regarded as the offender. He, how- 
ever, knew of a case in which an auditor 
who thus had access to the books of a cer- 
tain bank, had become possessed of in- 
formation as toa weak point in its affairs; 
he thereupon sold 3,000 of its shares which 
he did not possess, then circulated damaging 
reports about the concern, brought the 
shares down with a run, bought in before his 
settling day, made a fortune, and retired 
from business. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he 
thought that his right hon. Friend fell 
into error in supposing that this Bill, if 
passed, would put an end to the transactions 
in bank shares on the Stock Exchange. 
Those transactions were confined to two 
sets of dealers—those whe dealt having 
shares to sell, and those who dealt having 
no shares to sell. Those who had shares 
to sell by legitimate directions from their 
clients, would sell them with more satisfac- 
tion if this Bill would pass than at present. 
He would support the Bill because he be- 
lieved it would give great satisfaction to all 
bond fide holders of stock, and because the 
banks throughout the country were in 
favour of it. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, he must call atten- 
tion to the remarkable changes which had 
taken place in the minds of certain hon. 
Members in regard to this measure. The 


hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. Fildes) 
who moved the Amendment had expressed 
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to him on a former oceasion his satisfaction 
that the Bill, as originally introduced, had 
been reduced so as to apply only to joint- 
stock banks. [‘*No, no!”’] The hon. 
Member said “ No ;”’ but he (Mr. Leeman) 
had in his hand the original Bill, with the 
words, “ and other joint-stock,’’ obliterated 
by the hon. Gentleman, and the words, 
** joint-stock, finance, and other compa- 
nies,” written by him in the margin. Sub- 
sequently the hon. Gentleman put a Motion 
on the paper to move the omission from 
the preamble of the words he had oblite- 
rated, and to make the Bill applicable 
only to joint-stock banks. The hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Alderman 
Salomons) made a statement on Wed- 
nesday last in reference to the Bill 
which surprised him. Last year he (Mr. 
Leeman) prepared a question to be put to 
some Member of the then Government, 
inquiring whether their attention had been 
directed to the practices then being carried 
on at the Stock Exchange, and he showed 
the notice to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, who on that occasion 
made the suggestion from which the Bill 
emanated. His hon. Friend said, ‘‘ Do 
not ask any question; bring in a Bill.’’ The 
hon. Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford) stated that a change had also 
come over the minds of members of the 
Stock Exchange, and that whereas there 
had been a minority of 12 against a 
majority of 15, of opinion that legisla- 
tion was needed—now the minority had 
been reduced to one gentleman, who con- 
tinued of that opinion. He could not help 
thinking’ that the distance of the fatal 
1]th of May had operated on the minds of 
some Gentlemen. Hon. Gentlemen were 
mistaken in supposing that the great banks 
of the City of London were opposed to the 
Bill. He had himself presented petitions 
in its favour from four of them, and he had 
the authority of two others for saying that 
they were also in perfect accordance with 
the views he sought to enact by the Bill. 
The petitions presented from all parts of 
the United Kingdom left no doubt as to 
the opinion of the joint-stock banks 
throughout the country on the subject. 
In fact, the opposition to the Bill came 
only from the City of London, and the ar- 
guments were conducted as if the City only 
were affected. Not a single Member re- 
presenting a country district had ventured 
to utter a word against the Bill. The Vice 
President of the Board of Trade was con- 
nected with one of the largest institutions 
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in the City of London. The hon. Member 
for the City much misunderstood his re- 
marks on Wednesday, when he said that 
he had sought to disparage the Stock Ex- 
change. He (Mr. Leeman) appealed to 
the House whether he did not say, as re- 
garded the Stock Exchange, that it was 
composed of gentlemen as honourable as 
any in England ; but there were others who 
had allowed themselves to be the vehicles 
of transactions last year which required 
some legislation on the part of that House, 
seeing that the Stock Exchange would not 
take action to put an end tothem. The 
reasoning against the Bill was based on 
the assumption that the real investors in 
joint-stock banks were persons who per- 
petually bought one day and sold another. 
A comparison of the names of the share- 
holders of those banks, published from 
time to time, would show that the assump- 
tion was groundless, There were no fewer 
than 50,000 investors in joint-stock banks, 
and an examination of the lists would show 
that they did not go in one day and out 
another, and that they did not require the 
assistance of jobbers and dealers on the 
Stock Exchange. It had been said tiat 
there were no fictitious sales last year. He 
had it from members of the Stock Ex- 
change that not one in a thousand of those 
transactions resulted in actual transfer. If 
so, were not the sales fictitious? The 
sale notes were no more than mere regis- 
ters of bets—records of wagers that stock 
on a given day would stand at the price 
mentioned in the sale note — and that 
was the state of things he sought to 
check. It was said also that investments 
should never be made except in solvent 
and well managed concerns. Why, the 
Bank of England itself many a time in 
the present, as well as in the past century, 
had been in no better position than some 
of the joint-stock banks last year. He 
hoped the House by its decision would 
sanction this measure, the object of which 
was to give security to permanent inves- 
tors. It was a simple proposition, easily 
understood. It had been contended that 
the Bill would inconvenience real holders of 
bank stock. The fact was, that real in- 
vestors were seldom in the market at all. 
The only persons the Bill would affect, 
were those who dealt in fictitious sales. 
The permanent investors were interested 
in the Bill ; but there was another class also 
deeply interested—namely, the depositors, 
for whom he was desirous of obtaining the 
security which the Bill would afford. 


Mr. Leeman 
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Mr. ALpERMAN SALOMONS said, he 
had never in any way given the remotest 
encouragement to his hon. Friend to bring 
ina Bill like that before the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 86; Noes 
41: Majority 45. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


EXECUTION OF DEEDS BILL—[Buz 26,] 
(Mr, Goldney, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Powell.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was anxious to hear from his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goldney) what object he bad in view 
in making the alteration in the law which 
this Bill would effect. Whea the Bill was 
read a second time, he was unfortunately 
absent from the House, and did not hear 
his hon. Friend’s explanation. It seemed 
to him no good object would be gained by 
passing the measure, for it could not be 
said that the law in force did not work 
well. The present law was settled upon 
recommendations of the real property Com- 
missioners, and he could not see why it 
should be altered. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, his object was 
to get rid of a cumbrous mode of proceed- 
ing at present in existence, and which was 
no security to married women, or to the 
public, but which put parties—particularly 
those having small properties—to unneces- 
sary expense. _ The law now required that a 
married woman should acknowledge every 
deed executed by her, which purported to 
pass her estate or interest, before two 
commissioners, but only one of them was 
required to be a disinterested party, and 
the other was generally the married 
woman’s soicitor. The certificate of such 
acknowledgment, and an affidavit of the 
facts, had now to be sent to London to be 
registered ; but what he proposed was 
that there should be an endorsement upon 
the deed itself, instead of such registra- 
tion. Since the Act of 1834 was passed, 
he understood that the expenses under it 
—and what he deemed wholly unnecessary 


expenses—had amounted to £1,500,000. 
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His Bill would give every protection to| sition was not to the measure itself, but 
wich ve panded + gee Sa mms eet ant a the aw » Re ea 
nave an independent person to explain| would remove the present registrar an 
to them their rights, and to ask them if| the two clerks employed under him. 
they knew what they were about be- | Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
fore they would be allowed to execute a | he opposed the Motion for going into Com- 
cho mentene Gher- wanking ast wagipelon, ab Wien af akg VaRees yoodllieg 
which would be remedied in Committee. | compensation, which would in itself be a 
As there was nothing in the Bill which at hardship, but because the measure was 
all militated against a married woman's unnecessary. Under the present law ample 
rights he hoped the House would allow it | protection was afforded to married women 
to proceed. | according to rules laid down by the Court 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | of Common Pleas. Those rules gave the 
that the law which his right hon. Friend | utmost security to married women in trans- 
sought to alter was settled after much con- | ferring their property, and it was for ex- 
sideration, and was adopted on the recom- | ceptional cases, where a spendthrift husband 
mendation of some of the most eminent | attempted to get possession of his wife’s 
waa of the —_ with a ~ - protect | property. — re oe re wegen 
married women in disposing of their pro- | The hon. Member, to be consistent, shou 
perty. These piecemeal reforms, brought | have proposed to abolish the acknowledg- 
in to disturb a large plan of legislation, | ments altogether. That the certificate was 
were not desirable. As it now stood the | not useless was proved by the fact that 
Bill merely dispensed with the certificate of | since 1860 there had been 700 searches, 
the execution, and with the registration of | and during last year and the present year 
that execution. He could not agree with ' about 150. 
his hon. Friend that this was a matter of | 
no importance. The opportunity of search | 
which this registration afforded was of such | 
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Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
yawn. 
Committee deferred till Friday 15th 


importance that since 1860 no fewer than | 
700 searches had been made. That showed | March. 
the necessity of the existing system. He. 
also objected that the Bill abolished the | 
employment of the officers employed under | 
the present Act, and provided no compen- | 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock. 


sation. He trusted the House would not 
pass a Bill, the object of which was to dis- | 
turb what had been so carefully settled by | 
legislation. Thinking that no sufficient | 
grounds had been shown for altering it, | 
he moved that the House do go into Com- | MINUTES.]—Sexecr Comurree—Army (India 
mittee on the Bill that day six months. =| and the Colonies) nominated. 


A d t d ' SuprLy — considered in Committce— Resolutions 
mendment proposed, | [March 1] reported. 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end | Wars anp Means—considered in Committee— 
of the Question, in order to add the words “this! £369,118 5s. 6d. Consolidated Fund. 
House will, upon this day six months, resolve it- Pustic Buts—Second Reading—Tests Abolition 
self into the said Committee,’—(Mr. Attorney’ (Oxford) [16]; Religious, &c., Buildings 
General.) (Sites) * [64]. 
—instead thereof. Committee—Sugar Duties (re-comm.) * [37]. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, March 6, 1867. 


3 | Report—Sugar Duties (re-comm.) * [37]. 
Question proposed, “That the words | Cons : mpc 
proposed to be left out stand part of the! 
Question.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he must persist 
in taking the sense of the House. His 
object was to get rid of an unnecessary, 
cumbrous, and expensive machinery, and 
to remedy the inconvenience felt by parties 
sending home powers of attorney for the 
sale of land from the colonies. The oppo- 





| Considered as amended—Duty on Dogs * (36). 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, information has 
reached me, within the last few minutes, 
that an outbreak of the Fenians has taken 
place in Ireland; and I wish to ask my 
noble Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether the Government has re- 
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ceived any information upon the subject; 
and, if so, whether he will state to the 
House what it is? 

Lorp NAAS: At a quarter before eleven 
o’clock this morning, I received the follow- 
ing telegram from Dublin Castle, from the 
Under Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom. I 
have received no further information; and 
therefore I think I had better read the 
telegram to the House, and the House will 
then be in possession of all the information 
which the Government themselves have 
upon the subject. There is also a second 
telegram, which has been received at the 
Admiralty, from Commander Williams, 
stationed at Youghal. This is the tele- 
gram received from Sir Thomas Larcom— 

‘Wires cut early in the night between Dublin 
and Cork, and between Dublin and Limerick, and 
later in the night between Dublin and Limerick 
Junction. Up mails late ; engine despatched from 
Thurles to discover the cause ; found line blocked 
up with sleepers, and rails torn up one mile south 
of Thurles. All communication with Cork, Li- 
merick, and Tipperary therefore denied to us, and 
we are ignorant as yet of what has taken place 
there. The rising around Dublin, from Drogheda 
round to Dundrum, generally, but not as numerous 
as the Fenians expected. In the dark impossible 
to estimate numbers; estimates vary from 1,000 
to 4,000. No serious outrage on persons or 
property. At Drogheda police barrack attacked, 
assailants driven off and followed, some shot, and 
some prisoners taken. Metropolitan police sta- 
tions at Kilmainham and Crumlin attacked with- 
out success. Thecity, emptied ofits troublesome 
class, remained perfectly tranquil. ‘Troops very 
skilfully disposed. One of the men taken had 
Greck fire, as well as arms and ammunition. 
Many now returning in twos and threes.” 

This is the telegram received at the Ad- 
miralty— 

“ Fenians, number unknown, rose and attacked 

the police station at Castlemartyr, twelve miles 
from here, at 2.30 this morning. One man, an 
American, said to be shot, and several wounded. 
Troops gone from here to assist civil force. Tele- 
graph wires cut between this and Cork.” 
I may say, further, that I am perfectly 
convinced that most ample preparations 
have been made, and that the military 
authorities throughout the country are 
fully prepared to meet the emergency. 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL, 
(Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Grant Duff.) 
[srtt. 16.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COLERIDGE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said: Sir, the 
Bill is substantially the same as that 
which I introduced last year; and there- 
fore I do not propose to detain the House 


Mr. Monseli 


{COMMONS} 
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at any length from the issue proposed, 
a simple issue—a very important issue— 
but one as to which I cannot bring myself 
to entertain any serious doubt. Indeed, 
it is not necessary for me to discuss the 
matter much at large. So far as I am 
able to deal with the question, I dealt 
with it last year at length upon a like 
occasion to the present; and though, of 
course, I do not suppose that any remarks 
of mine in detail are remembered by the 
House, yet the debate, I have no doubt, 
is remembered. The general scope of the 
discussion is well recollected, and hon, 
Members of the House who take an inte- 
rest in this question are pretty well 
aware by this time, after the many de- 
bates in this and former Parliaments, of 
all that is to be said for or against this 
very short and very simple measure. It 
is only necessary for me, therefore, to re- 
capitulate very shortly the heads of the 
argument which a year ago was submitted 
to the House. First of all, we contend 
that the University is a national institu- 
tion in a sense which thoroughly justi- 
fies the interference of Parliament to com- 
pel the admission of all the subjects of 
the Queen to a participation in its bene- 
fits, without reference to the religious com- 
munion they belong to, or the religious 
belief they hold. It is national in a sense 
in which the Colleges are not. I do not 
say I do not mean that Parliament may 
not, as it repeatedly has, most properly 
interfered with the Colleges ; but I main- 
tain that to be a different and distinct 
question, mixed up with very different 
considerations from those which affect the 
University, and carefully to be kept sepa- 
rate and dealt with by itself. Next we 
say that it was only, so to speak, by acci- 
dent, and by no means with the views and 
objects which are now maintained, that the 
University first lost its purely educational 
character and became sectarian, or, to avoid 
the use of an offensive word, exclusive. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) has shown 
that it was in the Chancellorship of Lord 
Leicester, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
that these Acts were first imposed, and 
then for very different objects from those for 
which they are now maintained. Further- 
more, we say that all subjects of the Queen 
are entitled, as a matter of fairness and jus- 
tice, to the advantages of the University, un- 
less some danger accrues to some important 
part of the Constitution by their admission, 
and the onus is on you who exclude them. 


(Oxford) Bill. 
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There are a set of loyal well-affected sub- 
jects—here is a national institution; show 
me by some strong and conclusive proof 
why they are not to belong to it, or at 
once suffer them to enter. Again, we con- 
tended, and I think we showed, that no 
danger was reasonably to be apprehended 
from the admission of Nonconformists to 
any interest or any institution which this 
House is bound to consider or to protect. 
On the contrary, great advantages, in many 
ways, are likely to follow from this ad- 
mission, Nonconformists will be bene- 
fited by a familiarity with the beauties 
and noble associations of the University, 
and by the high intellectual training 
which they will receive in a place speak- 
ing to the mind no less than to the 
eye. The University will be bene- 
fited not only by the new class of 
minds who will come to it, but by the 
wider sympathy with the national mind 
which will follow from this measure, and 
the broader foundations on which in con- 
sequence it will stand in the heart and 
affections of the people; and the Church 
will be benefited by the free discussion 
and healthy rivalry with the best men and 


{ Mancu 6, 1867} 
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doubt that already the Thirty-nine Articles 
are costing us dear? Does any candid man 
deny that year by year it is becoming 
plainer that it will not do much longer to 
bind the religious thought of the 19th 
century within the bands of the theological 
language used in the 16th? I can con- 
ceive no greater boon which the University 
could confer upon the Church than to 
train and discipline the spirit, whether 
within the Church or without it, which 
is to give her greater freedom :—and I 
could earnestly desire that, like the light 
which broke from the tomb of Michael 


‘Scott over the aisles of Melrose, the lamp 


of religious liberty might be carefully 
guarded and regulated in the University 
and send out its benificent rays therefrom. 
Such, in short outline, are the affirmative 
grounds on which I support this measure. 
And what are the objections? The only 
practical and substantial objection put for- 
ward last year by the distinguished men 
on the other side was, the danger to the 
religious teaching of the University if 
Dissenters were admitted to the full privi- 
leges of membership. It is very difficult 
to understand or to deal with this objec- 


most cultivated minds of other commu-| tion if we leave the region of theory and 
nions which may be anticipated as a pro-| descend to facts. A Dissenter may take 
bable result. On this last point only 1|a B.A. degree, and the religious teaching 
desire to add a word, for on such a subject | is safe—nay, he may take a M.A. degree, 
as this the opinions of the humblest} under the restrictions proposed last year 
Member of the House should not be} by my hon. Friend the Member for the 


left doubtful if he has the opportunity 
to make them clear. It must be plain, 
I think, to any one who studies the 
signs of the times, and who lives at all 
amongst educated men, that the Church 
will be obliged greatly to widen her gates 
and largely to liberalize her tests if she 
is in any way to retain within her commu- 
nion the substantial majority of men of 
religious feeling and religious thought— 
unless she can retain them, she will cease 
in any true sense to be national; and if 
she ceases to be national, she will soon 
cease to be established. A repetition of 
the scandal of the Irish Establishment in 
England would be simply and wholly un- 
endurable. I know well, indeed, that to 
the existence of a Church some definite 
limits of opinion are absolutely necessary, 
and if the time should evercome for discuss- 
ing what those limits should be—why, they 
must be drawn. Now, I am only concerned 
to say that the liberty I claim for myself it 
seems fair to grant to others, and that if the 
Church is to be national she must needs be 
very comprehensive. Can any fair man 











University of Oxford (Sir William Heath- 
cote) in his Amendments, and still the re- 
ligious teaching is safe; but if a single 
Dissenter enters Convocation as a mem- 
ber, then it seems we are exposed to all 
these dangers which the acuteness of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire detected, and the more 
copious eloquence of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who now repre- 
sents the University (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
described in greater detail. This surely 
is utterly unreal. It cannot be for such a 
reason as this that you keep up this little 
bit of safe intolerance, which wounds and 
irritates without destroying your oppo- 
nent ; which provokes without defending. 
I hope I need not say that I disclaim 
personal offence, and that, being obliged 
to differ from many with whom I would 
fain agree, I wish to do so without loss of 
temper or good feeling. But truth must 
be told, and surely it is the truth that for 
years—I had almost said centuries—the 
prevailing temper of the Governors of Ox- 
ford has been steadily set against religious 
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earnestness, from whatever quarter it may 
come. That allay of dullness which in 
Fuller’s time, as he has told us, was found 
to sort well with the headship of a College, 
has naturally enough been constantly op- 
posed to anything like originality, or life, 
or activity. You may read in Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, or in any other authen- 
tic record of the University of those times, 
how he and his friends were obstructed in 
their efforts to revive religious life and re- 
kindle devotional feeling. The rougher 
manners of those times displayed them- 
selves in physical dirt and mud and 
stones, discharged at the heads of Wes- 
ley and his friends as they walked to 
church; and he was finally, as we know, 
driven from the University and from the 
Church of England. A century passed by, 
and a great man arose in the same Uni- 
versity and experienced, allowing for 
difference of time and difference of man- 
ners, substantially the same treatment. 
There was a man in my time of admir- 
able genius, of rare eloquence, of saintly 
life, of singular humility and self-denial, 
who taught us not any peculiar theological 
dogma, but simple religious truth ; whose 
example kept a lofty standard of practice 
always before our eyes ; who led us by his 


life and by his teaching to all things “lovely 
and of good report,” to whom many, I am 
sure, in Church and State owe it, that their 
sense of responsibility was awakened, and 
that they are now, in their degree, doing, 
in some poor and imperfect way, their 


duty both to God and man. Newman, 
like Wesley, met with cold aversion and 
steady discouragement on the part of the 
authorities ; he was pelted, not with stones 
and mud, but with protests of four Tutors, 
and changes of the time of college dinners, 
to prevent young men going to his ser- 
mons, and wretched censures by Heb- 
domadal Boards, at the hands of men whom 
it would be simple folly to compare with 
him in any way; and this was ata time 
when he had no intention of leaving the 
Church of England, when, indeed, he was 
as desirous of remaining in her communion 
as any one of those who thus treated him. 
Nor was there, as far as I can remember, 
anything given us in the regular Univer- 
sity system to justify this discouragement 
of irregular excellence. I find no fault 
with the distinguished men who adminis- 
tered my own College (Balliol) and others 
with which I was acquainted at that time. 
They did as others did, and the effect of 
the indirect teaching of their high charac- 


Mr. Coleridge 


{COMMONS} 
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ters upon us I daresay was very good—at 
least it ought to have been. But I do say, 
that to speak of the Oxford system having 
been founded on religious influences, or 
guided by personal religious teaching in 
any sense which could be interfered with 
by the presence of Nonconformists in Con- 
vocation, is really to fly in the face of the 
plainest facts, and to take refuge in the 
merest theory and imaginative dreaming. 
We did not escape controversy—what 
young men of any sincerity and freedom of 
mind do escape it? And it is by no means 
an unmixed evil if it be one, at any rate it 
shows the existence of much care and ac- 
tivity of mind upon serious subjects. And 
to suppose, that by excluding Nonconfor- 
mists you can banish controversy, or that 
by including them you will weaken reli- 
gious teaching, I should call, but for 
my respect for those who maintain it, 
one of the idlest dreams that ever 
flitted across the brains of clever men. 
But as things are you may have Dis- 
senters in positions from which, if from 
any positions, this very danger you are 
so afraid of may be apprehended. I have 
a letter here from a distinguished tutor 
of a distinguished college, pacts of which 
I will take the liberty to read to the 
House in support of what I say, and as 
stating the facts much better than I could 
state them— 


“1. Any Nonconformist may statutably be 
Public Examiner in any school whatever, even 
in those in which Divinity (and even the Articles) 
enter into the Examination. For the statutable 
qualification for an Examiner is that he shall be 
M.A., B.C.L., or B.M.; and a Nonconformist 
may bea B.C.L. Indeed, at the present moment 
a B.C.L., who has never signed the Articles, is 
Public Examiner in the School of Law and His- 
tory. It is true that Divinity does not enter into 
that School, but there would be no statutable bar 
to his appointment to the School of Litere Hu- 
maniores, in which Divinity does form part of the 
Examination. The real security for the appoint- 
ment of Examiners is, that after being nominated 
by the Vice Chancellor and Proctors they must 
be approved by Convocation, and this would be 
unaltered by your Bill, except so far as Noncon- 
formists might acquire any influence in that great 
body. 2. Any Nonconformists can at present 
teach any subject as a private tutor. I remember 
that Lord Cranbourne in a former debate expressed 
alarm lest moral philosophy should come to be 
taught by a Nonconformist ; but certainly a few 
years ago one of the most celebrated resident pri- 
vate tutors in that subject was a Nonconformist. 
5. Persons who have never signed the Articles 
might be at present College lecturers on any sub- 
ject whatever, if the authorities of the College 
chose to appoint them, and many College lecturers 
at present are only Bachelors of Arts ; though I 
do not know that any are at present actually pro- 
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fessed Nonconformists, and perhaps the Act of 
Uniformity would prevent their being so. 4. The 
office of College tutor need not, to the best of my 
belief, beheld by an M.A. The statute says that 
he shall be ‘tn aliqud facultate graduvatus,’ and 
goes on also to require that he shall be ‘ religione 
secundum doctrinam et ritum Ecclesia Anglicane 
sincerus,’ and vests the appointment in the head 
of the College, with appeal in case of dispute to 
the Vice Chancellor. So that whatever securities 
at present exist to make College tutors members 
ofthe Church of England seem to be unconnected 
with subscription to the Articles. Several Bache- 
lors of Arts are at present College tutors if the 
Oxford Calendar may be trusted. 5. Some Pro- 
fessorships appear to be tenable without any ne- 
cessity for the Professor to be a member of Con- 
vocation. Sir B. Brodie held the Aldrichian 
Professorship of Chymistry for some years as a 
B.A. before he proceeded to the degree of M.A., 
and he need not have gone on to M.A. at all if 
he had been content to remain without a vote in 
Convocation. I do not speak of any other ways 
in which Professors are bound, as, for instance, by 
the Act of Uniformity, as these would, I presume, 
be unaltered by your Bill. ‘There is also a clause 
in the statute—‘ Quod nullus professor vel pre- 
lector publicus quicquam directe vel indirecte 
doceat, vel dogmatice asserat, quod fidei catho- 
lice vel bonis moribus ulla ex parte adversetur. 
This statute no doubt is rusty, and would be diffi- 
cult to work, but such as it is, it would be unaf- 
fected by your Bill. Ido not know how many 
Professors there are who need not at present be 
Masters of Arts, The chief practical security is 
no doubt afforded by the mode of election, which, 
except in case of the Regius chairs, is by Convo- 
cation or a board of some sort. In most of the 
boards theological influences are at least sufficiently 
represented,” 


It seems, therefore, that either these Non- 
conformists are there already, and do no 
harm, or that if they do come they will do 
great good. I have now only one word to 
say as to the shape which the Bill assumes. 
It was exactly the same as the Bill of last 
year—and for one plain reason, which I 
hope hon. Gentlemen will thoroughly appre- 
ciate ; it aims at a simple definite issue, 
and is not intended to deal with any 
questions that might arise collaterally 
about schoolmasters, fellowships, or such 
matters. If there be any provision in 
the Bill which goes beyond the simple 
object which I intend, if my hon. Friend 
will point it out I shall be perfectly 
willing to have it altered. On the last 
occasion on which this question formed the 
subject of debate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) found 
fault with the Bill for its smallness and 
shortcomings. I am ready to admit 
the Bill is a small one, and only deals 
with one definite point; nor do I expect 
if it were to pass that any great and im- 
portant changes would take place in con- 
sequence. But, on the other hand, I 
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should not be dealing candidly with the 
House if I disguised from it that the Bill 
put forward a very important principle. 
It will establish the nationality of the 
University as against the Church of Eng- 
land—it will destroy its exclusive cha- 
racter and change its constitution. I 
have been informed that it is not the 
intention of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
go to a division on this stage of the Bill. 
I wish it were also true of other stages ; 
because, though I have not the slightest 
doubt as to the result, I would far rather 
that the Bill should be successful without 
a struggle than after one ; because I have 
no wish to win a victory over men whom 
I respect in a cause which is as much 
their cause as my own. I wish hon. Gen- 
tlemen would see how easily they may 
create those very evils which they fear, 
and which would have no existence but 
for their own obstinate resistance. I wish 
them to reflect before too late what a dif- 
ference there is between a friendly settle- 
ment and a hostile victory, between a 
generous and manly yielding to a just and 
righteous claim, and a hardwrung, sullen 
and angry acquiescence in an extorted 
right. You must know that you cannot 
prevent this change ; why, then, make it, 
against the will of those who support it, 
the occasion of a party triumph? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Coleridge.) 


Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
that as far as he was concerned no opposition 
would be offered to the second reading of 


the Bill. Last Session he endeavoured, 
in Committee, to insert Amendments ob- 
viating the objections to which it was 
open, but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
offered a successful opposition to them. 
Amendments would again be brought for- 
ward at the same stage, and he believed it 
would be proposed to extend the operation 
of the Bill to Cambridge. Notice had 
also been given by the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. E. P. Bouverie) of a 
measure bearing on another part of the 
same question, but he did not think it 
expedient at the present stage to trouble 
the House with any observations on the 
subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 10th April. 
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Hypothec Amendment 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee, 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service of 
the years ending on the 31st day of March 1866 
and the 3lst day of March 1867, the sum of 
£369,118 5s. 6d. be granted out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, March 7, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—Second Reading— 
Trades Unions (31). 

Committee — Hypothec Amendment (Scotland) 
(12); Marriages (Odessa) * (30). 

Report—Public Schools (29) ; Hypothec Amend- 
ment (Scotland) (12 & 33); Marriages Odessa* 
(30). 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND 
QUESTION, 


Earn GRANVILLE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he had re- 
ceived any intelligence from Ireland ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Nothing as to 
the state of Ireland has been received, 
except what has been given in the papers. 
In the course of the day we received this 
telegram, dated 11.45 a.m.— 


‘* Railway line open to Cork; thirteen prisoners 
brought into Limerick from Kilmallock ; some 
wounded ; three shot dead, No event of any im- 
portance is reported as having occurred last 
night. Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford 
quiet.” 


On my way down to the House I called at 
the Home Office, and found that this tele- 
gram had been received, dated 3.45 
p-m.— 

** Telegraph reports have come in from all 
parts of Ireland. No event of any importance 
took place last night. Fugitives heard of in 
many districts. Police and military in active 
pursuit. Numbers of abandoned arms have been 
taken. No considerable body of insurgents re- 
ported as any longer in existence.” 


| may add that no additional reinforce- 


ments of troops will be required in Ire- 
land. 


{LORDS} 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 29.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 

REPORT. 


Amendment 
Order.) 

Lorp HOUGHTON expressed his regret 
that the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government had not taken advantage of 
the additional opportunity which had been 
given to him of introducing among the new 
Commissioners some gentleman eminent 
for his skill in natural science. He had 
upon a previous occasion brought this sub- 
ject before their Lordships, and, although 
he had not succeeded in attaining his ob- 
ject, yet there was a very strong feeling 
expressed that it was highly important to 
have a man of science on the Commission, 
which would otherwise be deprived of a 
great deal of the moral influence which it 
ought to possess. He might remark that 
our Public Schools were deficient in that 
practical training which would make a 
youth not only a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, but would also enable him to 
take a fair start in the different professions 
and walks of actual life. : 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the ques- 
tion as to the representation of the interests 
of science on the Commission had been 
already discussed in that House, and it 
had not, he thought, been received with 
very great favour. The Bill was after- 
wards referred to a Select Committee, 
when the question was again raised, and 
did not meet with the slightest encourage- 
ment, and the Bill passed in its present 
form. Since that time, however, two of 
the gentlemen who had been originally 
appointed on the Commission had desired 
that their names might be withdrawn from 
it, and he had inserted in their place the 
names of two eminent Members of the 
House of Commons, in accordance with 
what he understood to be the general wish 
of their Lordships. 


Further Amendments made, and Bill to 
be read 3° Zo-morrow. 


reported (according to 


HYPOTHEC AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 12.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 


notice had been given of some Amend- 
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ments, some of which were formal and 
others substantial; and he therefore pro- 
posed now that the House should go into 
Committee pro ‘formd, in order that these 
Amendments, to which he had aasented, 
should be embodied in the measure, and 
the Bill be re-printed. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he did 
not consider that there was any reason for 
the grudging spirit in which some noble 
Lords had received this Bill; and for 
himself, he was sincerely grateful to the 
Government for having introduced the 
measure, which he thought was a wise one, 
effecting an important alteration in the 
existing laws. The Bill was a much more 
important one than many of their Lord- 
ships were aware. He might add that the 
question to which this Bill referred was 
one which did not exclusively apply to 
Scotland, but had its importance and in- 
fluence in England as well. In England, 
as well as in Scotland, the landlord had a 
priority of claim in respect of his rent 
above all other creditors. The measure 
of preference in Scotland was different 
from that in England, and the machinery 
for giving it effect was different ; but the 
principle was the same; for in both parts 
of the kingdom the landlord had the same 
preference over every other creditor. Now, 
recently the question had been raised in 
Scotland, whether it was wise and just 
that the landlord should have any’ prefer- 
ence ; and the argument in the negative 


Hypothee Amendment 
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was maintained, on the one hand, on the! 


ground of general principles, and on the 
other, on the ground of expediency. On 
the first ground, it was argued that there 
was no reason in the nature of things 
why landlords should have a preference, 
and especially now, when the industry of 
agriculture was becoming so much com- 
mercial, and when large sums of money 
were expended on manures and seeds. It 
had been contended that the claims of 
the nianure merchant and seed merchant 
ought to run pari passu with those of the 
landlord, as regards the power given by law 
to assert their respective claims over the pro- 
duce of the soil. Then again, with regard 
to the argument founded upon expediency, 
it had been maintained that the preference 
given to the landlord resulted in this— 
that the landlord was less careful and less 
anxious than he ought to be with respect 
to the character and the capital of the 
tenants to whom he Jet his lands; and 
it had been argued that it might be as 
expedient for the landlord himself that 
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there should be no priority of claim given 
to the latter, but that he should be left 
to trust to his own inquiries as to the 
character and capital of those whom he 
was about to take as tenants. Now, al- 
though he (the Duke of Argyll) was open 
to conviction on this question, he must 
confess that he thought, in point of ab- 
stract principle, there did exist some rea- 
sons why the landlord should have a cer- 
tain priority of claim upon the produce of 
the tenant’s land over other creditors. In 
the first place, the rent was itself simply a 
specified part of the produce, and, in point 
of strict argument, that portion of the 
produce was not at any time the pro- 
perty of the tenant at all. Originally, 
almost all rents were paid in kind ; and in 
some parts of Scotland, and also in certain 
districts of England, the rent was still 
stipulated for partly in kind, the conversion 
of it into corresponding money values being 
a mere matter of convenience. Now, sup- 
posing the rent to be stipulated to be paid 
in kind, and to be deliverable to the land- 
lord, that stipulated amount of the produce 
would belong to the landlord as his pro- 
perty, and never, under any circumstances, 
would be the property of the tenants. 
But the more important argument on be- 
half of the total abolition of the law of 
hypothee and distraint seemed to be in the 
advantage which the abolition of the law 
would give to the larger class of tenantry 
both in England and Scotland. The agi- 
tation in favour of the abolition of this 
law was mainly got up and carried on by 
tenants of large capital. This class of 
tenants had not at all concealed their opi- 
nions on the subject before the Royal 
Commission, for they had stated distinctly 
that their desire and conviction was that 
the abolition of the law of hypothee would 
act severally against the smaller class of 
tenants. They said that the rent of land 
was at present unnaturally high on account 
of the great competition for land, owing 
to the number of small tenants seeking 
farms in the market. They said there 
were always a large number of persons 
ready to bid for land in the market, al- 
though they had no capital, and were not 
of the highest character; and they said 
that this right of priority of claim in the 
landlord induced him to accept the highest 
offer, without dee inquiry into character 
and capital. He (the Duke of Argyll) 
was not quite sure the effect would be to 
the extent that was supposed ; but if the 
change was to be made immediately and 
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suddenly it would have a most disastrous 
effect on a large and deserving class of 
men in Scotland. The West of Scotland 
was farmed by small holders, with little 
more capital, in many instances, than was 
just sufficient to stock the land. They 
were the most important link between the 
labourers and the large capitalists who 
held the large farms, and they were gene- 
rally men who might be deseribed as work- 
ing men, and their daughters and sons 
were also engaged in the work of the farm. 
He was therefore against the total abolition 
of the priority of claim on the part of the 
Jandlord, both on abstract principles and 
as regarded expediency. The law of hypo- 
thee was based on the old Roman law, and | 
earried the power of the landlord to great 
excess in Scotland. It was an important 
amendment of the law that was now pro- 
posed, and he hoped it would receive the 
sanction of both Houses of Parliament. 
He asked the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack to consider whether the 
priority of claim had better not be ex- 
tended to three months after the first | 
year’s rent, and not three months after 
the half-year, as proposed in the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or MONTROSE said, the 
4th clause, which limited the landlord’s 
priority to three months after the rent was 
payable, would lead to the very state of 
things which the noble Duke deprecated— 
namely, the displacement of a large num- 
ber of smal! tenants. He asked the noble 
and learned Lord who had charge of the 
Bill to consider whether it would not be | 
better to fix the limitation to a period of | 
three months after a year’s rent had be- | 
come due? 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he had | 
not intended to take any part in the, 
debate on this Bill; but from what he | 
had beard, he had no ‘doubt that the Bill, | 
if passed, would have a great effect on | 
the rights of the landlords in other parts 
of the country. Even with the best te- 
nants the rent was hardly ever paid 
exactly at the end of the half-year, and fre- 
quently they were two or three months or 
sometimes more in arrear. If therefore 
they took away the right of distress within 
three months after the half-year’s rent 
became due, it would disturb the whole of 
the existing arrangements of the country. 
Hundreds and thousands of tenants would 
be in arms and declare that a new tenancy 
had been created; for the landlords would 
in consequence be necessarily driven to 
distrain at the end of every half-year. It 


Lhe Duke of Argyli 
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is not the custom of English landlords to 
distrain—a distress is a rare occurrence ; 
but the power is important, and enables 
the landlord to give more indulgence than 
he might otherwise think it prudent to do, 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought those matters could be better con- 
sidered in Committee, and he would defer 
what he had to say until then. 
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Bill reported, without Amendment ; 


Amendments made; House to be again 
in Committee on Thursday next; and Bill 
4o be printed as amended (No. 33.) 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—(No. 31.) 
( The Earl of Belmore.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eaut or BELMORE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, their 
Lordships would probably remember that 
in October last a trade outrage was com- 
mitted in Sheffield, whereby it was at- 
tempted to blow up a house and its in- 
mates, and although large rewards had 
been offered for the apprehension of the 
perpetrators, they had not been discovered. 
Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hadfield, the repre- 
sentatives of the borough, in consequence 
of that outrage, waited upon the Home 
Secretary, and having pointed out to him 
that within the last twenty years there 
had been some 200 outrages committed, 
represented that special powers of inquiry 
would be needed to discover the instigators 
of these outrages. A deputation, also 


| headed by Mr. Roebuck, waited upon Mr. 


Walpole to disclaim, on the part of the 
Sheftield operatives, all connection with 
these outrages, and to urge that special 
powers of inquiry should be granted. He 
could not do better than read the remarks 
made by Mr. Roebuck on that occasion. - 
Mr. Roebuck, addressing Mr. Walpole, 

said— 


“ They believe that a full inquiry will prove that 
trades unions have been and are of great benefit 
to the working classes, and through them to the 
country at large; that they are wholly innocent of 
any such foul proceedings as are laid to their 
charge; that their conduct has been wise and just 
to their employers as well as themselves; and that 
the more searching is the inquiry the more patent 
and obvious will appear the wisdom of those who 
have directed the proceedings of these unions, and 
the immense advantage to trade and the country 
at large from their existence. Such being their 
firm conviction, they earnestly pray you to accede 
to their request, and that you will move the House 
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of Commons to pass a law creating a Commission 
with ample powers to make all requisite inquiries 
into this most momentous subject, and that you will 
support such Motion with all the powers of this 
Government.” 

Having complied with the requests ad- 
dressed to him, Mr. Walpole thought 
the opportunity a very favourable one 
for inquiring into the whole subject of 
trades unions, what good points there 
might be in their constitution and what 
bad ones, what defects existed in the law 
regarding such associations, and how those 
defects might best be remedied. The re- 
sult was the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, and this Bill had been introduced 
to confer on the Commission the special 
powers necessary for effectually conducting 
that portion of their inquiries relating to the 
outrages at Sheffield. The preamble of 
the Bill recited the terms of the Commis- 
sion, the seope of which was very wide. 
It was— 

“To inquire into and report on the Organiza- 
tion and Rules of Trades Unions and other Asso- 
ciations, whether of Workmen or Employers, and 
to inquire into and report on the Effect produced 
by such Trades Unions and Associations on the 
Workmen and Employers respectively, and on the 
Relations between Workmen and Employers, and 
on the Trade and Industry of the Country, with 
Power to investigate any recent Acts of Intimida- 
tion, Outrage, or Wrong alleged to have been 
promoted, encouraged, or connived at by such 
Trades Unions or other Associations, and also to 
suggest any Improvements to be made in the Law 
with respect to the Matters aforesaid, or with 
respect to the Relations between Workmen and 
their Employers for the mutual Benefit of both 
Parties.” 


A great outrage had recently been com- 
mitted at Sheffield, which it was very 
desirable should be fully investigated. 
The 2nd clause of the Bill limited the 


inquiry of the Commission into any 
acts of intimidation, outrage, or wrong 
alleged to have been promoted, encou- 
raged, or connived at by trades unions or 
other associations to the town of Shef- 
field and its neighbourhood ; and to the 
last ten years, unless the Secretary of 
State should otherwise determine. The 
4th clause gave power to the Commis- 
sioners to delegate all or any part of 
such an inquiry to one or more special 
examiners. But the most important clause 
was the fifth, which proposed to indemnify 
the witnesses against any proceeding for 
the evidence which they gave in the matter 
in question. The clause as originally 
drawn was objected to in the other House 
of Parliament, on the ground that with- 
out such indemnity the trath could not 
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be arrived at, as it was alleged that the 
actual perpetrator was not really the most 
guilty person—that these outrages were 
planned by other persons behind the 
scenes ; and therefore the Secretary of 
State agreed to the alteration of the 
clause to its present form. In conclusion, 
he could only say that he hoped that out 
of evil would come good, and that the re- 
sult of the labours of this Commission 
would be that both employers and work- 
men would see that their true interests are 
not adverse but identical ; that they would 
always remember that as they are fellow 
citizens of one country, and subjects of 
one sovereign, so are they members of one 
body politic, and always bear in mind this 
great truth, that whatever is injurious, or 
causes suffering to one member of a body, 
must, of necessity, cause suffering to all 
the others. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Belmore.) 


Lorp CRANWORTH said, he did not 
rise to oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, which, nevertheless, he thought de- 
manded the utmost consideration, inasmuch 
as it involved principles of the deepest im- 
portance and interest. This Bill. related 
to two distinct matters—the one, an in- 
quiry into the trades unions, with the 
view of ascertaining whether their general 
policy was hurtful or advantageous to the 
country at large. But the second object 
had little or no connection with that ques- 
tion—it was to facilitate an inquiry iuto 
the outrages which had taken place within 
the last ten years at Sheffield. No one 
could object to the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the first matter ; 
but he much doubted the policy of issuing 
a Commission, even under the sanction of 
Parliament, to inquire into outrages of that 
sort, which ought, in his opinion, to be 
met by the strong arm of the law in the 
ordinary way. If such a measure were to 
be adopted, it ought to have safeguards 
beyond those which were proposed by the 
Bill, and not to be encumbered with pro- 
positions the most startling. He did not, 
in the first place, like the clause which 
empowered the Commissioners to commit 
persons guilty of contempt. A person 
guilty of contempt in the Superior Courts 
was liable to be imprisoned for an in- 
definite period of time, and it was most 
undesirable that any two persons should 
have a power to commit against which 
there could be no appeal. To this clause 
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he had a strong objection. But the 5th 
clause was in his mind still more objection- 
able, inasmuch as it empowered the Com- 
missioners, or such one or more of them 
as they may appoint to conduct an inquiry 
and to examine witnesses, to exercise the 
highest prerogative of the Crown—namely, 
that of pardoning for the committal of 
serious offences. That appeared to him 
to be trenching upon the ordinary policy 
of the law. But the clause even went be- 
yond that, inasmuch as it authorized those 
two Commissioners who were appointed 
to carry out this inquiry to delegate to a 
third person the power of discharging those 
duties, armed with the same functions as 
they themselves possessed. He felt it his 
duty to call attention to these objection- 
able provisions, and he trusted before the 
Bill went into Committee some means 
would be taken to remedy what he consi- 
dered to be a great blot in the measure. 
Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, there 
could be no doubt but that the object of 
the Bill was of the greatest importance, 
whether the remedy proposed for the evil 
in question was right or wrong. It was 
of the utmost importance that a thorough 
inquiry should be made into an outrage 
which had shocked the whole kingdom, 
and by which an industrious man with his 
wife and seven children narrowly escaped 
being killed whilst in their beds. The 
main object of the Bill was to ascer- 
tain who were the original planners of 
this outrage, who were the men who it 
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so that the real offenders might be dis- 
covered and punished. The late Govern. 
ment had done all in their power by offer- 
ing rewards and a pardon for the discovery 
of the instigators and the perpetrators of 
the crime, but their efforts had been with- 
out result. Did their Lordships propose 
to rest content with this want of success, 
and to let this crime remain unpunished 
now that this Bill had passed the House 
of Commons? Let their Lordships sup. 
pose the possibility of these outrages being 
instigated by persons of higher station 
than those who really committed them, 
and that the perpetrators were paid for 
what they did, then they could hardly 
doubt that if the perpetrators knew they 
were personally safe, and that they could 
also obtain a large pecuniary reward, they 
would volunteer to reveal all that it was 
desired to know. Ile quite agreed that 
the course proposed was an anomalous 
one; but it was only adopted in order to 
trace a crime when the ordinary law had 
failed to enable them to do so. This Bill 
rested precisely upon the same ground as 
did the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
in Ireland—an anomalous course was pur- 
sued in order to protect all alike from a 
common danger. The bulk of Irishmen 


| submitted now to all the consequences in- 


volved in the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, because they knew that com- 
mon danger rendered that suspension ne- 
cessary; and these outrages, in like man- 
ner, justified exceptional measures. The 


was supposed had employed others to} case was exceptional, and liberty was not 
commit acrime which they had the wicked- | injured, but preserved, by submitting to 


ness to plan, but lacked the courage | an exceptional course. 
The Government | heard that the head of the Commission was 


themselves to execute. 


They had already 


had done everything in their power to bring | Sir William Erle, and he must say that in 
the guilty parties to justice; but all their | all England they could not find a man upon 


efforts had proved ineffectual. Every man 
in the kingdom, whether he were a master 


| 


whom greater relianee could be placed, and 
there could be no danger of the Commis- 


or a member of a trades union, was he was | sion under his guidance being led to do 


happy to say anxious for any measure by | any unworthy act. 


It might be true that 


which the Government would be enabled | they wanted to get a man to tell that which 
to get at the bottom of these outrages. | would, under ordinary circumstances, bring 


The noble Earl (the Earl of Belmore) was 
correct when he said that it was believed 
that the instigators of this crime were men 
belonging to a higher class than the 
wretched creatures who had been the ac- 
tual perpetrators of the outrage, who had 
been made use of as tools to wreak the 
vengeance of those who had influence over 
them upon the unfortunate man who had 
so narrowly escaped being killed. Under 
such circumstances, it would be most de- 
sirable to get to the bottom of the matter, 
Lord Cranworth 


} 
| 





him to the gallows, by granting him an in- 
demnity, and that they would let off a 
criminal who ought to suffer the highest 
penalty of the law; but their object was 
neither to pardon nor punish that one man; 
it was to avoid future outrages, to save the 
lives of those who were exposed to them, 
and to put an end to the system which 
led to them. No one would oppose more 
than himself such a measure for ordinary 
cases; but there were powerful reasons to 
justify exceptional legislation in this mat- 
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ter. As to some of the points which had 
Been referred to, perhaps the Bill might 
require amendment, but that matter could 
be considered in Committee. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, that liv- 
ing near Sheffield, and being chairman of 
quarter sessions there, he was constantly 
employed in trying cases of stealing wheel- 
bands, and outrages of a similar nature. Be- 
ing, therefore, specially familiar with them, 
he desired to make a few observations. 
He gathered from the observations of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Cranworth), 
that he did not see any connection between 
trades unions and these outrages ; but he 
(Lord Wharneliffe) thought that the com- 
bination of trades unions and trade out- 
rages in the scope of the Commission’s in- 
quiry was fully justified on the ground that 
these outrages were committed only where 
the unions exercised great authority, as 
they did in Sheffield, and from what he 
knew of Sheffield he was perfectly con- 
vinced that these outrages were connected 
with the trades unions. In saying this, 
he did not assert that trades unions were 
bad, or that they were responsible for these 
outrages ; but they oceurred only where 
the unions exercised great influence. The 
noble and learned Lord seemed to think 
that there were means under the ordinary 
law of obtaining the required information ; 
but one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of exceptional legislation was the 
fact that the offering a large reward had 
totally failed to seoure the slightest infor- 
mation, and a Royal Commission seemed 
to be the only machinery by which the 
truth could be arrived at. When the re- 
cent outrage was committed he (Lord 
Wharneliffe) had a conference with the 
leading men in Sheffield as to the course 
it was most desirable to pursue; they 
were strongly in favour of a Commission, 
and he accompanied a deputation to Mr. 
Walpole, to whom they announced that 
the case was one requiring the adop- 
tion of special means to arrive at the 
truth. He must, therefore, congra- 
tulate the Government upon having 
brought in this Bill, though he thought 
that some of the clauses might be benefi- 
cially amended in Committee. For in- 
stance, it was provided, as he understood, 
that the inquiry should be limited to the 
five years previous to this year. Now, 


with regard to that clause, he had received 
strong representations from persons of high 
authority in the town of Sheffield, who 
stated that such a limitation would render 
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the inquiry of very little use. An outrage 
of the kind referred to was committed 
nearly ten years ago at Sheffield, and a 
man was tried at York on a charge of 
having been concerned in it. Now, that 
ease could not be investigated if the 
period were limited to five years, and he 
therefore hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would extend it to ten years. Then, 
again, in his opinion, the Commissioners 
who were sent to Sheffield ought to be 
numerous and influential, for if the best 
men were not sent, he was sure the inves- 
tigation would not be operative or satis- 
factory. By the 5th clause he noticed it 
was made compulsory that any witness 
giving evidence shall receive an indemnity. 
He was of opinion, however, that the 
granting of that indemnity should be op- 
tional and not compulsory. 

Tue Eart or DERBY interposed and 
said, he believed the clause in this Bill was 
the same as that in respect to the some- 
what analagous case of Commissions to in- 
quire into bribery at elections. The pro- 
vision was that if, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, any person had made a full © 
and complete disclosure of all matters 
within his knowledge he was to receive a 
certificate indemnifying him against the 
consequences. Of course, if the Com- 
missioners did not think the disclosure a 
full and complete one, the certificate would 
be withheld. The inquiry was limited to 
ten years and not to five asthe noble Lord 
supposed, 

Lorv WHARNCLIFFE expressed him- 
self satisfied with the explanation of the 
noble Earl, after which it would be un- 
necessary to make any further remarks on 
the subject. He had, as he resided in the 
neighbourhood and had a great deal to do 
with the public and judicial business of 
Sheffield, thought it his duty to offer these 
observations to the House. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON desired to bring 
before their Lordships’ attention one point. 
The trades unions thought that if the in- 
demnity were given in the way proposed, 
any man, capable of committing this out- 
rage, would also be capable of coming for- 
ward and giving false evidence about it, 
and that the character of the testimony 
given would therefore be worthless, He 
also hoped that it would not be assumed, 
as the noble Lord who had just sat down 
seemed to assume, that trades unions were 
in any way connected with these outrages, 
At the conference now being held by trades 
union delegates they most strongly pro- 
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tested against this assumption, and they 
said that if that assumption were proceeded 
upon it would have an influence upon the 
effect of the Commission. It was quite 
clear that such was the effect upon his 
noble Friend’s mind; for he took this 
Bill to be an expression of that opinion, 
and to be framed for the purpose of con- 
necting these outrages with trades unions. 
If this outrage were a perfectly independent 
act, and the trades unions had nothing to 
do with it any more than any of their Lord- 
ships had, surely it was unfair to appoint 
a Commission nominally and apparently to 
ascertain the connection between these as- 
sociations and the outrages in question, 
whilst the effect of the inquiry in such a 
manner must seriously prejudice them in 
the opinion of the public. It would be for 
their Lordships to consider in Committee 
whether they should give an indemnity 
to persons who might come forward to 
give evidence against these organizations 
solely with a view of damaging them. 
He thought it might be well to consider 
whether, upon this point, they would be 
in danger of prejudicing the whole of the 
inquiry. They wished to approach this 
question without imputing to trades unions 
any .connection with these outrages ; but 
if they retained the clause in its present 
shape they would in some degree appear 
to implicate them. 

Eart GRANVILLE felt that the dis- 
eussion that had taken place very much 
confirmed him in his opinion that a great 
mistake had been committed in blending 
in this Commission two things which, as 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Cran- 
worth) said, were perfectly different objects, 
though that view was somewhat contro- 
verted by the noble Baron opposite (Lord 
Wharncliffe). For his part he agreed en- 
tirely with his noble Friend who had just 
sat down, that the construction given by 
the noble Baron mixed up the two ques- 
tions together even more invidiously than 
before; for the noble Baron considered that 
the outrages which took place at Sheffield 
and in other parts of the country were so 
intimately blended with the trades unions 
that it would be impossible to separate the 
two subjects. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE: Not in any 
other part of the country ; he only referred 
to Sheffield. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
noble Lord would remember that he said 
that it was only in parts of the country 
where trades unions existed that these out- 


Lord Houghton 
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rages occurred ; but, of course, he mus¢ 
be content with the noble Lord’s contra. 
diction. In his opinion, this was a most 
unfortunate position which they had to deal 
with. After all, there was good cause for 
inquiring into the circumstances of trades 
unions, who had a practical grievance of 
which to complain, and certainly he was 
not influenced by any personal prejudice in 
their favour, because they had cost him 
a great deal of money in the course of 
his life. They, however, had a claim for 
inquiry into that state of the law, which 
prevented them having any redress against 
any of their own officers, who embezzled 
their funds. He thought that it would 
be unfair to connect in the inquiry 
the trades unions with the outrages, 
He thought much evidence was likely 
to be obtained by the. Commissioners 
which would be of much use in en- 
lightening both the masters and the men 
in respect of their dealings among them- 
selves. But the outrages committed in 
Sheffield were a completely different sub- 
ject ; and he confessed he did not look 
forward to such important evidence in that 
branch of the inquiry. The noble Lord 
(Lord Wharneliffe) bad told them that in 
one outrage case a professitnal gentleman 
had allowed himself to be committed to 
prison rather than give evidence in a Court 
of Law. Now, he should like to know how 
the Commissioners were expected to suc- 
ceed when the ordinary Courts of Law had 
signally failed. And it was to be remem- 
bered that, even if they do not succeed, 
an indemnity was to be given to all wit- 
nesses. Considering the very creditable 
feeling that had been exhibited in the 
matter by the operatives of Sheffield, he 
regretted that two subjects so very dis- 
similar should have been confounded to- 
gether in the Commission. He admitted 
in that the subject was a difficult one ; but 
he hoped the Government would give it 
some further consideration with the view 
of meeting the difficulties to which he had 
referred. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in refer- 
ence to the objections urged against the 
mixing up of the two inquiries, begged to 
remind their Lordships that the question 
before them was not whether a Commission 
should issue. The Commission had already 
issued, and the question was, whether Par- 
liament should give the Commissioners 
certain powers to enable them to discharge 
the duty intrusted to them under the Com- 
mission. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
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had objected to the mixing of the two in- 
quiries, observing that it was unjust to the 
trades unions to have their general organi- 
zation and the Sheffield outrages inquired 
into by the same Commission. But was 
the noble Earl aware that the trades 
unions themselves had particularly solicited 
that there might be inquiry into the 
Sheffield outrages in order that they might 
be afforded an opportunity of showing they 
had had no connection with those outrages ? 
The subjects would appear, perhaps, at 
first sight to be not connected with each 
other ; but, after such a request from the 
trades unions, there could be no offence in 
combining them. With his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Cranworth), he ad- 
mitted it would be desirable to leave such 
offences as the Sheffield ontrages to the 
ordinary course of law ; but if, as appeared 
to be the case, there was no chance of 
getting at the facts by that means, would 
it not be well to elicit them by means of an 
inquiry by Commissioners? As to the ob- 
jection that the Commissioners ought not 
to have the power of committing for con- 
tempt, he would ask his noble and learned 
Friend how were they to deal with wit- 
nesses refusing to answer questions if that 
power were not given to them? There 
would, perhaps, be some difficulty with re- 
gard to the clause which enabled the Com- 
missioners to delegate their powers to 
other persons. With respect to the in- 
demnity, that was usual in the case of Par- 
liamentary inquiries ; and in a case like 
this they could not hope to get at the truth 
unless they protected witnesses against 
any prosecution for offences in which they 
might admit they had been concerned. 
In reply to the objection that this was a 
sort of invitation to wicked persons to come 
forward and give evidence against trades 
unions, he must observe that it would be 
impossible to protect themselves in every 
way against wicked persons ; but there was 
a clause in the Bill making witnesses, who 
told falsehoods to the Commissioners, liable 
to the penalties for perjury. He had only 
to add that the Government would be ready 
to give their best consideration to any 
suggestions which might be made in Com- 
mittee. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON observed, 
that though the trades unions had asked 
for an inquiry into the Sheffield outrages, 
they had not asked that it should be made 
a part of the general inquiry into their own 
organization. As to witnesses being in- 


demnified in Parliamentary inquiries, it 
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could scareely be said that bribery, grave 
offence as it was, equalled in enormity 
murder or attempt to murder. He doubted 
whether any precedent could be adduced 
for giving an indemnity to persons who 
came forward to accuse themselves of 
crimes of such a grave description. He 
earnestly trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would re-consider their determi- 
nation, and would see fit to restore the 
Bill to the shape in which it had been 
originally introduced into the House of 
Commons. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that strong 
reasons had been stated for combining the 
two inquiries. The trades unions had been 
induced to come forward and solicit in- 
vestigation, because, throughout the coun- 
try, their names were combined with these 
outrages. How was it possible for the 
unions to clear their character from sus- 
picion except by showing, before the same 
tribunal which inquired into the outrages 
themselves, the true nature of the associa- 
tions to whose door, rightly or wrongly, 
the crimes were laid ? 

Tue Eart or LICHFIELD said, no- 
body could entertain the slightest doubt of 
the necessity for inquiry, for it had been 
demanded both by employers and employed 
in the town of Sheffield, Great differences 
of opinion, however, might reasonably exist 


_as to the limits within which such an in- 


quiry ought to be confined. And, as far 
as his personal feelings were concerned, he 
should gladly see the Commission relieved 
from that portion of their duties which 
consisted of giving an indemnity to per- 
sons who came forward to declare them- 
selves the perpetrators of serious crimes. 
Such a course was unprecedented, and was 
further objectionable, because persons im- 
plicated in the most outrageous offences 
might, by their testimony, while securing 
for themselves entire immunity, implicate 
others, despite the legal maxim that the 
testimony of an approver should always 
receive corroboration. The Bill had only 
been laid upon the table yesterday, and 
for the important alteration made in “ ano- 
ther place’’ he had been wholly unprepared. 
He hoped the Government would not un- 
duly press forward the further stages of 
the measure. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Earl who had last spoken was himself 


3 A 
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named as a member of the Commission,! Lorp STANLEY: I made inquiry, 
and suggested that the Government, be- Sir, into this subject late in the autumn, 
fore proceeding with the measure in Com- and I then ascertained that the French 
mittee, should take means to ascertain Government had appointed a Commission 
whether other members of the Commission , to examine the question of the Salt Duties 
shared the objections expressed by the in that country. It was then expected that 


noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or LICHFIELD said, that 
he had only put forward his own individual 
opinion. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, their 
Lordships would not be asked to go into 
Committee upon the Bill before that day 
week, 

House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1867. 


MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issven —For Salop 
(Northern Division), v. The Hon. Adelbert 
Wellington Brownlow Cust, now Earl Brown- 
low. 

Serecr Commitres — On Railway Debenture 
Holders, Sir Stafford Northcote discharged, 
Mr. Stephen Cave added. 

Suprry—considered in Committee—Army Esti- 
MATES. 

Ways anp Means —Resolution [March 6] re- 
ported. 

Pusuic Buus—Resolutions in Commiticee—Uni- 
formity Act Amendment. 

Ordered—C onsolidated Fund (£369,118 5s. 6d. )*; 
Uniformity Act Amendment ; Chester Courts.* 


First Reading — Uniformity Act Amendment | 


[68]; Consolidated Fund (£369,118 58. 6¢.)* ; 
Chester Courts * [69]. 
Committee — Metropolitan Poor [9]; Shipping 


Local Dues* [5]; Criminal Lunaties* [41] ; | 


Dublin University Professorships * [59]. 
Report — Metropolitan Poor [9 & 66]; Ship- 


ping Local Dues * [5]; Criminal Lunatics * | 


[41 & 67]; Dublin University Professorships * 
[59]. 
Considered as amended—British North America * 


[52]. 


ADMISSION OF ENGLISH SALT INTO 
FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. TOLLEMACHE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether any reason has been 
assigned by the French Government for 
the delay that has taken place in making 
arrangements for the admission of English 
manufactured Salt into France, which sub- 
ject has been under negotiation during the 
Jast six years ? 


Earl Granville 


the work of that Commission would be 
ended very quickly ; but it has since been 
| intimated that the Report of the Commis- 
| sion, when issued, would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commeree, 
Agriculture, and Industry before any 
steps could be taken upon it. I have 
| written again on the subject within the 
last few days, but as yet have received 
;no reply. When the Report is received, 


as I hope it will speedily be, it will be 
|communicated to the parties interested. 


| 
| STATUES OF THE PLANTAGENETS AT 
| FONTEVRAULT.—QUESTION. 


| Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
|beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any recent communica- 
| tions have taken place between the English 
and French Governments as to the re- 
moval of the Statues of the Plantagenet 
Kings Henry II. and Richard Ceeur de Lion 
| of England, Eleanor of Guienne and Isa- 
| bel of Angouléme, from the Chapel of 
_Fontevrault, Anjou, to this Country ; and, 
if the Statues are properly taken care of 
in the Chapel of Fontevrault? In order 
|to make his Question more intelligible, he 
would beg to read a paragraph which ap- 
|peared in The Times of the 22nd ultimo, 
and which was as follows :— 


“™M., Beulé, of the Institute, has written to the 
Débats a letter on behalf of the Scientific and 
| Artistical Society of Angers, to protest against 
the contemplated delivery to the English Govern- 
ment of the Statues of the Plantagenets in the 
| chapel of the prison at Fontevrault. He relates 
that on the 8th instant an agent of the French Go- 
vernment arrived there to remove the four statues 
of Henry II. and Richard Coeur de Lion of Eng- 
land, Eleanor of Guienne, and Isabel of Angou- 
léme. The Director of the establishment, how- 
ever, affirming that the order presented was in- 
formal, refused to deliver up the relics. The 
writer states that the agitation throughout the 
ancient province is intense, and that the Prefect, 
the Bishop, the Mayors of towns, and several 
learned bodies, have forwarded petitions to the 
Emperor against the proposed removal; he also 
| declares that the Statues belong not only to 
| Anjou, but to the whole of France, and should not 

be given up to England without a Bill passed by 

the Legislative body. M. Beulé adds that appli- 
| cations from the English Government were re- 
| fused by the Restoration in 1817, and again under 
| Louis Philippe ; that Sovereign, he says, removed 
| the relics to Versailles, and placed them in the 
Ieoemaees Museum, in order to discourage any 
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ideas on the part of England of obtaining them, 
and it was the President of the Republic who, in 
1849, acceded to the earnestly expressed wishes 
of the people of Anjou, and had the four Sove- 
reigns replaced in the chapel of Fontevrault.” 

Lorpv STANLEY: Sir, no official com- 
munication has passed between the French 
and English Governments on the subject 
of the hon. Member’s Question; but the 
House will no doubt remember that last 
year a good deal of attention was called to 
the matter, and a very general wish was 
expressed among persons who interest 
themselves in matters of that kind that 
the statues should be removed to this 
country, with whose history they are in- 
timately connected. I did not think it 
would be becoming on the part of the 
British Government to ask for the gift of 
those statues ; but the matter came to the 
knowledge of the French Government, and 
the Emperor, with that courtesy which he 
has invariably shown where this country 
is concerned, wrote a letter to the Queen 
offering them as a gift. That offer was 
accepted and the statues will be removed 
accordingly, As to what has passed be- 
tween the French Government and any 
local authority, I have no information. 
With regard to the latter part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question, I have no official, 
and, indeed, I may say, no certain infor- 
mation ; but a letter written by a private 
person who saw these statues in 1863 has 
been brought to my notice, and it states 
that at that time they were lying in a vault 
belonging to a building said to be used as 
a convict prison. Beyond that I know 
nothing on the subject. 


; SANITARY STATE OF HOLYHEAD, 


QUESTION. 
Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
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bably not think it necessary to have it 
| printed separately. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF CHOL- 
ERINE.—QUESTION. 


| Sin JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
| would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
statement in the Weekly Report of the 
| Registrar General, November 17th, 1866, 
|that Dr. Frankland had investigated some 
| of the physical properties of Cholera-stuff 
|(Cholerine), is exactly true ; and whether 
|it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 


| vernment to introduce any measure tend- 


| ing to obviate the loss, alarm, and injustice 
| consequent on the theory of the infectious 
nature of certain diseases, when unsup- 
ported by demonstration ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that 
| whether the Report in question was scien- 
tifically true he could not say; but the 
Registrar General had informed him that 
it was a very valuable one, that it had 
been drawn up by an eminent chemist, and 
| that he considered the publication of it 
| would tend to put the public on their 
guard, with a view to exercising greater 
care to destroy what was supposed to in- 
|erease the number of cholera cases. Tle 
| was not aware that it was the intention of 
| the Government to introduce any measure 
; on the subject. 
| $m JERVOISE JERVOISE said,she 
| would also beg to ask the Vice President 
| of the Committee of Council on Education, 
| Whether his attention has been called to 
ithe Report of the Medical Officer of the 
| Privy Council (1866), in which he states, 
| pp. 39, 40, the mode in which Cholera. 
contagium is generated ; whether the dis- 
coverer has divulged his method of obtain- 
‘ing this deadly agent; and, if not, why 





beg to ask the Secretary of State for the not; and, whether the Annual Report of 
Home Department, If he will lay upon the | the Medical Officer, which was not acces- 
table of the House, Copies of any Report | sible to Members till towards the end of 
made to the Medical Department of the | July in the last, will be so at an early 
Privy Council by Dr. Buchanan as to the | period of this, Session ? 
sanitary state of Holyhead, and any Com-| Mr. CORRY said, in reply, that the 
munication that may have been made by | opinions expressed in the paragraph re- 
order of the President of the Council to | ferred to by the hon. Gentleman were not 
the President of the Poor Law Board on the result of any single discovery, but of 
the same subject ? scientific investigations carried on by many 
Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that he medical men of eminence, almost ever 
had no objection to lay the Report of Dr. since the first introduction of the cholera 
Buchanan on the table; but as it would, | into Europe. The Report of the medical 
in the ordinary course of things, appear | officer of the Privy Council was not likely 
among the Reports addressed to the Privy | to be ready earlier than last year, as a 
Council, the hon, Gentleman would pro- great deal of extra work had been thrown 
| 3 A 2 
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on the department in the preparation of 
appendices relating to the outbreak of 
cholera, 


IRELAND—COURT OF ADMIRALTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask Mr. | 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether it| 
is the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a measure during the present Ses- 
sion to amend the law relative to the Court 
of Admiralty in Ireland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Morais) replied that the 
matter was at present under the considera- 
tion of the Irish Government. 





EASTERN POLICY OF RUSSIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether certain Despatches re- 
specting the policy of Russia in the East, 
dated the 20th August, 12th September, 
27th October, and 23rd November, 1866, 
and any other Despatches relating to the 
same subject, addressed by the Russian 
Government to the Russian Ambassador 
in London, have been communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, if so, whether 
he will lay them upon the table of the 
House, together with any Correspondence 
which may have taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and that of Russia 


{COMMONS} 





with regard to them? He wished also to 
ask the noble Lord whether he is aware | 
that a Despatch has been communicated | 
by the Russian Consul at Belgrade to! 
the Servian Government in the following | 
terms :— 


“Russia is in nowise disposed to adjourn in- | 
definitely the solution of the Eastern question. | 
She will no longer entertain any idea of a recon- | 
ciliation between the Turks and Christians. 
can. Russia will confine herself to watching that 
the foreign Powers do not intervene in this war 
between the Porte and its subjects, and should | 
they interfere she would be forced to undertake 
the active defence of the Christians. Russia de- | 
sires Turkey in Europe to be replaced by three 
Federative States — namely, Servia, Roumania, | 
and Greece, with a central Government at Con- | 
stantinople.” 


He would also ask the noble Lord whether, | 

if he has received a Copy of any such | 

Despatch, he will lay it on the table ? 
Lorp STANLEY: With respect, Sir, | ror War): Sir, as it is a matter of public 


to the last Question of the hon. Gentle- 
Mr. Corry 


Let | red last night. 
the latter obtain their deliverance by arms if they | oa Wee — 
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man, I can assure him that I have seen no 
despatch of the Russian Government that 
at all corresponds with what he has read, 
and it is not of a nature that if I had seen 
I should be likely to forget it. As to the 
first Question, I may say that none of those 
despatches have been communicated to me 
in an official manner, though two of them 
were placed in my hands confidentially, 
remaining in my possession only for a short 
time. Under these circumstances, I cannot 
undertake to lay them upon the table; and 
I would add that, in the present state of 
the whole question to which the inquiry of 
the hon. Gentleman refers, I do not think 
it would be for the public service that the 
Correspondence should be produced. 


Army Estimates. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUR 
said, that perhaps the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department would state to 
the House, What information he had re- 
ceived relative to the Fenian outbreak in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Despatches have 
been received, Sir, giving a more detailed 
account of the movement which was an- 
nounced yesterday by my noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in the telegram 
which he then read. I do not, however, 
know. that any particular information is 
given in them beyond what has appeared 
in the leading journal of to-day. I may, 
however, make this remark, that in some 
of the public journals I regret to find that 
the facts are rather more highly coloured 
than is justifiable. The only account which 
I have received this morning is a telegram, 
which reads as follows :— 

*€11-45 am.—Railway line open to Cork. 
Thirteen, prisoners brought into Limerick from 
Kilmallock. Some wounded ; three shot dead. 
No event of any importance is reported as having 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
ford quiet.” 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


139,163 Land Forces (including 9,778 all ranks, 
to be employed with the Depdts in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of Regi- 
ments serving in Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions). 


GENERAL PEEL (Secretary or StatTe 


ae that the number of men re- 
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required. Although the Estimates which 


are now under consideration exceed those | 
of the present year by no less a sum than | 
£412,200—although they exceed the ac- | 
| absolute pay of the troops in Ceylon—that 


tual expenditure of 1865-6 by £637,467 
—although my favourite Estimate of £100 
per man falls far short of what is required 
to cover the expenditure of the next year, 
for that £100 must be raised to £106— 
still I trust that, if the House will grant 
me its attention, I shall be able to show 
that the paragraph in the Speech from the 
Throne, which stated that the Estimates 
were ‘framed with due attention to eco- 
nomy and the requirements of the public 
service,’ was perfectly accurate, and that 
the excess to which I have alluded has 
arisen from circumstances over which we 
have had no control. Iwas most anxious, 
naturally, to reduce the Estimates of the 
fortheoming year as much as possible, in 
order to meet the extra expenditure which 
the House will be called upon to sanction 
in the Supplementary Vote for carrying 


out the purposes for which the Royal 
Commission on Recruiting was appointed, 


including an army of reserve. I will 
venture to say that no person in my 
position was ever called upon in time 
of peace, without any intention of in- 
creasing the number of men, to frame 
the Army Estimates under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Those circum- 
stances arose, in the first place, from the 
necessity of providing for Leap year. That 
is a perfectly unavoidable circumstance, 
and that alone gives an increase to the 
Estimates of £24,700. I then found that 
my predecessor had granted a warrant, 
which had been approved by the Treasury, 
to increase the pay of the medical officers 
of the army. I highly approve that war- 
rant; but still it adds to the Estimates 
the sum of £18,000. I also found that 
the late Government had come to an ar- 
rangement to take over the Straits Settle- 
ments. Now, this is a new feature altoge- 
ther in the Estimates, and the whole 
military expenditure falls, for the first 
time, upon the Army Estimates of the 
present year, instead of, as formerly, upon 
the Indian Government. This entails the 
necessity of providing garrisons of nearly 
1,200 men, consisting of two batteries of 
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quired for the army should be voted as | 
early as posssible, I shall, before sitting | 
down, and after explaining the causes of | 
the difference between the Estimates of the | 
present and the coming year, conclude by | 
moving the Vote for the Number of Men | 
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artillery, a wing of a European regiment, 
and eight companies of Ceylon Rifles. It 
is perfectly true that the Straits Settle- 
ments pays a sum of £60,000, but that 
goes to the Treasury, and this item ap- 
pears, for the first time, in these Estimates. 
There is also another alteration made 
with regard to the troops in Ceylon and 
Australia. Formerly it was customary 
to introduce into the Estimates only the 


colony paid the commissariat and barrack 
expenses ; but, in consequence of the new 
arrangements, made before I came into 
office, by the payment of a capitation rate 
which goes direct into the Treasury, all the 
commissariat and barrack expenses in Cey- 
lon and allowances in Australia are trans- 
ferred to the Army Estimates, and appear 
for the first time in those for the forth- 
coming year. The total cost of the new 
arrangements with regard to the Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, and Australia, is 
£128,000, to be added to the Estimates we 
have to provide for. Then comes an in- 
erease—at which no hon, Gentleman will 
feel surprised—the increase owing to the 
increased price of provisions and forage. 
That alone adds £92,700 to the sum to be 
provided for next year. Next comes an 
item, which I view with great alarm, not 
so much on account of its magnitude as on 
its bearing upon the whole Estimates. I 
allude to the additional sum required for 
the recruiting of the army during the next 
year. There will be, during next year, no 
fewer than 21,300 men entitled to their 
discharge at the expiration of their ten 
years’ service. This, in addition to the 
common average requirements of the year, 
arising from deaths, desertion, and sick- 
ness, renders it necessary to provide for 
32,600 reeruits during the next finan- 
cial year, against 18,100 during the 
present year. A great many of the 
men who are entitled to their discharge 
will, I hope, re-enlist ; but whether they 
do so or not, the expense is the same, 
as they are as much entitled to their 
bounty and their free kit on re-enlistment 
as if they were “entering the army for the 
first time. There will, therefore, under 
that head be an additional charge of 
£69,000. There is next another charge 
for which I shall have to provide—an item 
of £79,100 for clothing, on account of 
biennial and quadrennial charges which fall 
due within this unfortunate year. This is 
to provide for certain extra issues of 
clothing which do not actually take place 
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until the Ist of April, 1868, as they are 
not due until 1868-9. Their proper place 
would therefore seem to be in the Esti- 
mates for 1868-9, and I think that in 
future a much better arrangement might 
be made, and that the expense of these 
biennial issues, instead of falling upon one 
year, ought to be divided between two 
years. Then there is an additional charge 
of £20,000, on account of furlough pay 
of officers on leave from India. This is one 
of those items supposed to be covered by 
the capitation rate, in accordance with the 
agreement entered into with the Indian 
Government. That arrangement, the prin- 
ciple of which I could never understand, 
was made in 1860. The first year the fur- 
lough pay appeared in the Estimates it was 
fixed at £30,000. It has since risen up to 
£130,000, and I am obliged this year totake 
£150,000. For the first three years the 
Indian Government were, I believe, great 
losers by the capitation rate; but the state 
of things has changed, and we may, in 
framing the present Estimates, I think, 
calculate on having the loss fall upon us 
to the extent of £100,000. It has, un- 


fortunately, been decided that any re- 
adjustment of the matter should be based 


on the average of five years, so that if 
that re-adjustment were to take place now 
we should gain nothing by it. There is 
another inerease in the Estimates for the 
present year arising out of the increased 
demand for guns on the part of the navy. 
The sum provided for that purpose 
amounts to £675,000, while the sum pro- 
vided in the Navy Estimates for the army 
expenditure is only £405,000; so that 
the army is, under these cireumstances, a 
loser to the extent of £270,000. 

I think I have stated sufficient to show 
the causes of the increase, and I think I am 
justified in saying that when the accounts 
come to be made up it will be found that the 
Estimates for next year form no excess on 
the expenditure for the present year. I come 
to that conclusion because we have now, 
for the first time, the opportunity of com- 
paring the Estimates for the coming year 
with the actual expenditure of the past. 
I have always said it was a most fallacious 
thing to compare Estimates with Esti- 
mates; but this year we have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing next year’s Estimates 
with the absolute expenditure of 1865-6, 
as we'll as with the Estimates for 1866-7. 
Taking the first seven Votes it will be 
seen that their amount depends entirely 
on the number of men. The number of 


General Peel 
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men for next year is exactly the same as 
for this, yet the sum I am obliged to ask 
for on account of those seven Votes is 
£402,800 more. The question then arises, 
which Estimate is right? I would ask 
you to decide that question by comparing, 
with the actual expenditure for 1865-6, 
under the head of those Votes, that of 
which I estimate the expenditure for the 
ensuing year. In 1865-6 the total num- 
ber of men provided for in the Estimates 
was 143,773; although the number voted 
was only 142,477. You will perceive that 
some of the staff, although provided for, 
were not included in the numbers voted, 
which I contend they ought to be, and 
are for next year, as they are subject to 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act. Well, 
for the 143,773 men provided for in 1865-6, 
the estimated cost was £8,141,702, or 
at the rate of £56 12s. Od. per man. 
The absolute number, however, borne 
during the year fell short of the num- 
ber provided for by nearly 2,000, and 
yet the expenditure for the decreased 
number amounted to £8,440,471, or 
£500,000 more than had been estimated 
for the greater number, the cost per man 
being £59 9s. instead of £56 12s. In 
the Estimates for the present year the 
number of men is 139,300, at a cost of 
£7,864,500, which is at the rate of 
£56 9s. per man. [Colonel Sykes: In- 
cluding the first seven Votes?] Yes, in- 
cluding the first seven Votes. So far, | 
may add, from there being any reason to 
suppose that we shall have a less number 
of men during the present year than 
was estimated, for we find, that at the end 
of the first nine months, we were absolutely 
in excess of our establishment to an ave- 
rage extent of 477 men, instead of being 
2,000 below it ; and if a supplementary 
Estimate should ever be called for, I must 
decline to be responsible for it. During 
the first three months, before the reliefs 
went out to India, there was an average ex- 
cess of no less than 2,500; but that has 
been gradually decreasing, and at the end 
of the year the numbers will probably cor- 
respond. The number of men we ask for 
for the year 1867-8 is 139,163, .and the 
amount required for that number is 
£8,267,300, being an average of £59 8s. 
per man, which almost exactly corresponds 
with the actual expenditure of 1865-6. 

I think I have now said sufficient to ac- 
count for the apparent excess of the Esti- 
mates of next year over those of this, and 
the Committee will have the means of 
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judging which of them are the more likely 
to be correct. 

When once you have settled the number 
of men, the only other two Votes which it 
will be neceesary to examine for the pur- 
pose of comparison are the 12th and 13th, 
the Votes for Manufacture and Stores. 
If you look to the absolute expenditure 
under those heads for 1865-6, as given in 
the papers now before you, you will find that 
the whole difference between the Estimates 
of that year and the actual expenditure is 
shown on these two Votes. Of the excess 
in the proposed expenditure for next year, 
£611,793 will be a charge for the supply 
of guns to that greater extent, and it is to 
this Vote, and the Vote for the Volunteers, 
that the whole of the excess in these Es- 
timates is to be attributed. The Estimates 
for 1865-6 amounted to £14,348,447, and 
there was an excess over that to the extent 
of £358,765, making in all £14,707,212, 
or very nearly the amount of the Estimates 
for next year, had it not been for the 
two Votes I have pointed out. You can, 
on referring to page 2 of the papers in 
the hands of the Committee, learn at 
once the causes of the decrease and in- 
crease of the number of men. If I can 
show that the number of men asked for is 


no more than the service requires I think 
it will not be necessary to defend the first 


seven Votes. The first cause of increase is 
the necessity of adding twenty men each to 
the depots of the Indian regiments. The 
Indian depots constitute one of those 
sources of expenditure which are supposed 
to be covered by the capitation grant. It 
was originally proposed that the depots 
should consist of only 100 men per regi- 
ment, but that number has not been found 
sufficient to supply the requirements of 
a regiment 900 strong in India. The 
Indian Government object to men whose 
term of service is nearly expired being sent 
out, as they would have to pay their ex- 
penses back, and the consequence is that 
sometimes 50 men out of the 100 are 
only waiting for their discharge, and many 
recruits are sent out too young. When 
the capitation rate is considered hereafter, 
the charges for this addition to the depots 
will fall on the Indian Government, and 
therefore the change may almost be con- 
sidered a reduction in the army. Ano- 
ther increase is due to the circumstance 
that we propose to employ a regiment 
of Native troops to do duty at Hong 
Kong instead of British soldiers. There 
are 656 men about to be raised for that 
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purpose, who will, in point of fact, form to 
that extent a substitute for English troops. 
I may also observe that 100 men for the 
Military Staff Corps are, in reality, no in- 
crease, because they are only substitutes for 
labourers. They are men of good character 
allowed to leave their regiments, receiving 
an addition to their pay. I believe the 
plan answers extremely well, and it is pro- 
posed slightly to extend it. Thus there is 
an increase to the army of 1,724 men; 
which I propose to meet by making a reduc- 
tion in the establishments of regiments. I 
know that many military men object to this 
arrangement, and would much rather see 
the regiments kept up to their full number, 
and if I did not meet the inconvenience of 
having the establishment of regiments at a 
low amount by the army of reserve which I 
am about to propose, | should be as much 
opposed to the reduction as they are. 
This intention is to reduce the regiments 
on their return to this country to 600 
men for the first and second years, increas- 
ing the number to 680 in the year after, 
and up to the full number when they go 
on Colonial or Indian service. I have 
been obliged to raise the establishments 
of the Indian regiments to their full 
strength, because the Indian Government 
complained that the regiments going to 
India were not kept up to their full 
quota of 910 men. It had been hoped 
and believed that when they got out to 
India men would volunteer from other 
regiments out there ; but this has not been 
found to be the case, and therefore it is 
necessary to raise the establishment of the 
regiments going to India to 910 men, and 
thus the number of men to be provided for 
is almost equal to what it has been in the 
present year. 

I now come to Votes 12 and 13, relating 
to Manufactures and Military Stores. Per- 
haps the House will like to know what is 
the number of guns proposed to be provided 
for the money to be voted on account of 
the Royal Gun Factory. It is proposed 
during the next year to provide 426 rifled 
guns. Of these, 12 are to be of the largest 
size, or 23-ton guns; 41 are to be 12-ton 
guns; 31 will be 9-ton guns; 12 will be 
7-ton guns; and 179 are to be 63-ton guns, 
The rest will be composed of 64-pounders, 
9-pounders, 7-pounders, and 6-pounders. 
The present occasion is almost the first in 
which provision has been made for sup- 
plying guns for the fortifications. It 
was agreed in 1860 that the armaments 
for the fortifications were to be provided 
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for in the annual Estimate ; but up to the 
present year no provision whatever has 
been made for the purpose, and most for- 
tunate it is that such was the case. 
If these guns had been made in 1860 the 
pattern would have been very inferior and 
the cost would have been treble. Three 
years ago the cost of the 23-ton gun was 
£3,500, and it had gradually come down 
to £1,800 in the present year. Therefore, 
delaying the manufacture of these guns 
had caused a great saving of public money. 
But still, you cannot conceal from your- 
selves the fact that the work must be done, 
and if the present Estimates had not been 
so unnaturally high this year I should have 
taken a larger Vote for the purpose. 

I now come to a matter of great interest 
to the House—the question of small arms. 
I know that there have been a great many 
Reports, and that much anxiety has been 
felt as to the suceess of the Snider con- 
version, and I think it better to begin from 
the very first with regard to the conversion 
of the rifles into breech-loaders. So long 
back as 1864 it was decided by a Com- 
mittee that the whole British army should 
be armed with breech-loaders. Soon after 
that another Committee decided that, in- 
stead of the common Enfield rifle, our 
muskets should be rifled on the Lan- 
caster principle. The consequence was 
that there was not a single new rifle 
manufactured for the last three years. 
It was then decided that, instead of 
making new rifles, the Enfield rifle should 
be converted into a breech-loader. Ex- 
periments had been going on for two years, 
and just before I came into office the pat- 
tern and ammunition were decided on. 
The great events on the Continent oc- 
curred between that time and my coming 
into office. I resolved to carry out what 
had been decided vn, and to arm the whole 
British army with breech-loaders as soon 
as possible; and I also decided not to re-open 
the question, but to go on at once converting 
the guns into Sniders, and I provided for 
the conversion of 200,000 in the course of 
the present year. When I proposed a sup- 
plementary Estimate the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expressed an opinion that 
I was too precipitate; but the fact was 
that when I came into office the entire 
number of rifles that had been absolutely 
converted was only twelve, and they had 
not been converted by machinery, but by 
hand. Now, there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between experiments carried on by 
hand labour under the most favourable cir- 
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cumstances, and those carried on by machi- 
nery on an extensive scale. My intention 
was, as soon as a sufficient number of the 
converted guns could be procured, to sub. 
ject them to the only real test—and that 
was to place them in the hands of the 
troops. But, unfortunately, just at that 
time there came from the Governor General 
of Canada a demand for an instant supply 
of breech-loading arms. He pointed out 
the moral effect upon the men coming into 
contact with troops armed with breech- 
loaders, and called upon us to supply not 
only the whole of the British troops in 
Canada, but the whole of the Volunteers. 
This was a perfect impossibility at the 
time, as we did not commence delivering 
the converted rifles till the middle of Oc- 
tober. But so determined was I to pre- 
vent the British troops from being brought 
into collision with troops armed with breech- 
loaders, while they had only muzzle- 
loaders, that I sent an order to America, 
and purchased 4,000 at £6 each. We 
went on working at the gun factory day 
and night—and, I am sorry to say, some- 
times on Sundays—but we succeeded in 
sending out converted Sniders to every 
British soldier in Canada before the navi- 
gation closed. Then there came sud- 
den demands for arms from the garrison 
at Dublin. In the meantime I sent sixty 
guns to Hythe for trial, and the first 
report was that the shooting was more than 
favourable. Shortly afterwards the head 
of the Laboratory came to me and said 
he was sorry to inform me that when the 
ammunition was made up in millions there 
was a slight escape of gas, which threw up 
the breech-loading apparatus. We there- 
fore proceeded to try a new or No. 
2 cartridge, which was sent down to 
Hythe and fired with exactly the same 
rifles which had shot so well in the 
first instance. The report that came to 
us was that the cartridges would hardly hit 
anything, and scarcely ever hit the target 
at all. If the fault had been in the gun I 
would have stopped at once the conversion 
of the Enfield rifle, for my desire was to 
place the best arm in the hands of the 
British soldier; but, apparently, this defeet 
was in the cartridge, and I proceeded at 
once to discover the cause. The Commit- 
tee must understand that there are two de- 
scriptions of rifle—the short and the long 
rifle. The short rifle is six-grooved, while 
the long rifle is the common Enfield, with 
only three-grooves. With the six-grooved 
rifle the No. 2 cartridges shot beautifully ; 
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which made it appear that the previous 
failure had been the fault of the three- 
groove arm. But it was ultimately dis- 
covered that it was in consequence of 
the ball being a little longer than it had 
been before, and that by reducing its 
length it would shoot extremely well. We 
come back now to the question of the breech- 
loading rifle. Ido not say you will ever 
attain any great superiority in accuracy 
of shooting with any breech-loading rifle 
over the muzzle-loader; the advantage you 
gain is not in accuracy, but in rapidity of 
firing. I am happy to say, from the last 
accounts I have received, that I have not 
the slightest doubt that in the Enfield rifle 
converted into the Snider you have as 
good, if not a better, weapon than any 
other country possesses. No later than 
yesterday I received a letter from my noble 
Friend, Lord Strathnairn, than whom no- 
body is a better judge, in which he says— 

“I had a field day yesterday—all the troops 
with Sniders. The rapidity and uninterrupted- 
ness of the fire were remarkable—not a check. 
I had to caution them to fire slowly, to prevent 
running short of cartridges.” 


This will, I think, prove to the Committee 
that we are going in the right direction in 
converting the Enfield into the Snider 


breech-loaders for the whole British Army. 
I do not mean to say there may not be an 
improvement in the cartridge. There is now 
provision made in the Estimates for the pre- 
sent and next year for the conversion of 
350,000 rifles, and there I would recom- 
mend conversion to stop. I should not re- 
commend the conversion of any greater 
number, for this reason :—These are all 
new arms, which have never been issued, 
and are perfectly serviceable weapons. If 
” convert more they will be arms that 
uave been used, and you will have to 
pay an additional price to make them 
serviceable. I think it would be far better 
to wear out the arms now in the hands of 
all other than the regular forces, and use 
up the common Enfield rifles. You will 
have to begin making a new weapon 
as soon as you have decided on the 
pattern. You have not made any new 
rifles for the last three years, and you 
will have to begin gradually as soon as 
you have decided on the pattern. If not, 
the only store of small arms you would 
have would be those returned in exchange 
for converted Enfields. Therefore, you 
must make up your minds to provide a 
store of new weapons as soon as you de- 
cide on the pattern. These are the causes 
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which have occasioned the large sums 
asked for under these two heads. 

Ido not know that there is any other 
Vote on which I need make any explana- 
tion, except the great increase in the Vote 
for Miscellaneous Services. That arises 
from the increased attention required by 
the late Act of Parliament to be given 
in certain naval and military stations for 
the prevention of contagious diseases. 
There is also a sum of £13,000 required 
for equipping a ship for hospital and sani- 
tary purposes at Hong Kong, which, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer, was absolutely necessary, although 
not solely for hospital purposes. Then 
there is another Vote of £5,000 to the 
municipality of Gibraltar in aid of works 
for drainage; and being as it is for sani- 
tary purposes, I am sure the Committee 
will give it willingly. There is also a large 
increase in the amount to be given as re- 
wards to inventors; and I will take this op- 
portunity to relieve the minds of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, by saying that it merely provides 
some reward for those from whom the ser- 
vicehas derived very great advantage, and is 
not for inventors generally. One of those 
gentlemen is Major Palliser, and the other 
Mr. Frazer, both of whom have been the 
means of effecting a very great saving to 
the Government in the cost of guns and 
shot. I am certain the House will not 
refuse to reward those services. 

I promised that when I brought for- 
ward these Estimates I would give an ex- 
planation of what I proposed to do with 
regard to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Recruiting. That Commission 
was mentioned in the speech of the noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton), when he introduced the Estimates on 
the 5th of March in last year. The ne- 
cessity for the appointment of a Com- 
mission arose from the great difficulty 
which was experienced in procuring re- 
eruits for the army, and, in point of fact, 
the question then was, and now is, whether 
the British army should be allowed to col- 
lapse—whether it should be reduced to the 
strength of your recruiting powers, or 
whether your recruiting powers should be 
raised to that point which should meet the 
wants of the Service? Are we to endea- 
vour to raise the recruits we want, or are 
we to be obliged, not as a matter of 
policy, but from necessity, to have re- 
course to that expedient which was pro- 
posed by the hon. and gailant Member op- 
posite (Major Anson) of employing Native 
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instead of British troops abroad? The 
points submitted to the Commission were 
the deficiency of troops during the last 
two years, and the remedies required to 
obviate that deficiency; and they were also 
required to Report on the formation of a 
reserve force, and with regard to the 
organization of the recruiting service. 
I will advert very shortly to the re- 
commendations made by the Royal Com- 
missioners, Their first recommendation 
was with regard to the organization of 
the recruiting service. They pointed out 
that the recruiting system was entirely 
under the Adjutant General, who has so 
much to do that he cannot give adequate 
attention to the subject, and they recom- 
mended the appointment of an Inspec- 
tor of Recruiting, who would be able 
to give his undivided attention to it, and 
I have carried out their wishes by ap- 
proving of the appointment of an officer 
to have entire charge of that service. 
I do not think it necessary to go into 
details which will not be settled until 
that officer, who has been selected with 
great care and atteution, should be able to 
point out what arrangements would be ne- 
cessary to improve the recruiting for the 
army. Iam sure it must be some gratifi- 
cation to those who served on the Commis- 
sion to know that I believe the very fact 
of the Commission being appointed has 
had a most salutary effect. I think in Octo- 
ber last it first beeame known that the Com- 
mission had made proposals for improving 
the condition of the British soldier, and from 
that moment the recruiting improved. The 
average number of recruits raised during 
the lust five years ending December, 1865, 
was 12,449. During the twelve months 
ending December, 1866, we have raised 
15,277 ; in the preceding ten months end- 
ing in January we raised 15,193, and if 
we go on at the same rate for the next two 
months, we shall have raised 16,119 dur- 
ing the twelve months, instead of 12,449. 
This is very satisfactory. The quarter 
ending last December is the first since June, 
1862, in which the casualties did not exceed 
the addition to the army by recruiting. 
The net increase over the casualties was 
388. Inthe month of January, 1867, we 
have also progressed, the net increase hay- 
ing been 546. Therefore, we have great 
reason to hope that an increased number 
of meu are coming forward. The Com- 
missioners made another recommendation, 
which I strongly and highly approve, and 
which ought to be carried out as far as 
General Peet 
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possible—it is the recommendation that 
men should be enlisted for general service 
instead of for particular regiments—always, 
of course, giving recruits the selection of 
regiments for which they may have a pre- 
ference. The soldier enlisted for general 
service is a far more useful man than one 
enlisted for a particular regiment; and 
this would enable you to prevent men being 
sent too young to India. Depots will be 
formed to receive them; and from them 
you can select those of a certain age for 
foreign service, permitting the younger 
recruits to join those regiments that have 
just come home. That is one of the re- 
commendations to which I attach very 
great importance. There are recommen- 
dations respecting the system of medical 
examination which are under considera- 
tion, and will, I have no doubt, be carricd 
out. There is a recommendation as to a 
military training establishment for boys, 
similar to the training ships for the navy; 
which, I have no doubt, is very desir- 
able; but I am sorry to say it was 
a question of money. Besides the ex- 
pense of buildings and establishments, 
the average cost for each boy would 
be £30 a year, which would amount to a 
large sum. I do not therefore propose to 
adopt that recommendation. Then comes 
the recommendation about localizing the 
regiments. But a connection cannot be 
forced between a regiment and any 
particular locality—that. must spring 
up of itself. I may mention as an 
instance of this that, although the 
Bedfordshire regiment and the Bedford- 
shire militia, which is so ably commanded 
by my hon. Friend behind me (Colonel 
Gilpin), were at Aldershot for some time 
together, only one man volunteered from 
the militia into that regiment during the 
Crimean war, although a number equal to 
the whole strength of the regiment volun- 
teered into other regiments. Therefore, I 
repeat that a connection of that kind must 
be spontaneous, and cannot be forced. Now 
I come to the chief recommendations of 
the Commission, and the expenses which 
they will entail. The recommendation to 
increase the reward on enlistment will 
cost £7,000, and is to be carried out. 
The Commission recommend that cer- 
tain articles of clothing which are at pre- 
sent supplied by the soldiers at their own 
expense, and termed “ necessaries,’’ should 
be provided from the public funds. It was 
my duty to call for an estimate of the ex- 
pense that would be entailed by each re- 
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commendation, and I found that the ex- 
pense of this one would amount to £80,000 
a year. Another recommendation was that 
the soldiers at home should receive an addi- 
tional quarter of a pound of meat a day; but 
I cannot help thinking that if that addition 
be made to the allowance of the soldier at 
home, it must also be extended to the 
soldier on foreign service. I did not see 
how I could come down to this House and 
propose the increase to the soldiers at home 
without also proposing that it should be 
extended to the soldiers who are actually 
performing military duty abroad. It is 


perfectly true that the soldier abroad is at | 
| pay; but I think that an increase of ld. 


present allowed 1 lb. of meat per day, but 
the allowance is made on the ground that 
] lb. of meat abroad is only equal to three 
quarters of a pound at home ; and if you 
give the soldier at home 1 Ib. a day you 
must give the soldier abroad 1 Ib. a day. 
With reference to this point, Sir William 
Power, the Commissary General, who is 
an excellent authority, expressed his be- 
lief that any increase in the meat ration 
would be the least effectual and at the same 
time the most costly mode of improving 
the soldier’s condition, and would by no 
means be as acceptable as an increase of 1d. 
or 2d,aday. I decided, therefore, instead 
of these allowances of meat and clothing, to 
propose an addition of 2d. a day to the pay 
of the soldier. I am perfectly certain that 
such an inerease will be a greater boon to 
the soldier than the allowances of meat and 
clothing would be, especially to the married 
soldiers, and to those, and I am glad to be 
able to state that there are many such, 
who are desirous of laying by a part of 
their money in the regimental savings 
banks. Another consideration is that 
such a course will meet a difficulty which 
could not have come before the Royal 
Commissioners, and, indeed, would hardly 
have been noticed by them. The British 
soldiers serving with Indian troops, as in 
China, formerly received an additional 2d. 
aday. When, however, the Native sol- 
diers were withdrawn and this extra pay- 
ment was considered, it was determined 
not to withdraw it from the troops already 
in China, who, having been in the habit of 
receiving it, might consider the withdrawal 
a great hardship, but to make no increase 
in the pay of regiments who might be 
afterwards sent to that country ; and con- 
sequently a difference exists in the pay of 
soldiers engaged on the same service, 
which will be got rid of by the adoption of 
this plan, and giving all the troops an extra 
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2d. aday. Iam perfectly certain every mi- 
litary man will be of opinion that, both as 
regards the interest of the soldier and the 
interest of the public, this increase of 2d. 
a day is preferable to the allowance of 
meat and clothing, the cost of which 
would be £80,000 for clothing, £200,000 
for 3 1b. of meat to troops at home, and 
£115,000 to troops abroad, making 
£395,000. This additional sum of 2d. 
a day will involve an additional expen- 
diture of £376,000. Now, the Com- 
missioners recommend that 2d. a day 
should be given to those who re-engage 
over and above the then amount of his 


a day in that direction will be sufficient ; 
that is to say, the long-service man will 
receive an addition of 3d. a day to his pre- 
sent pay. But, after all, the best induce- 
ment that can be held out to him to re- 
enlist is good treatment during the first 
period of his service, and an additional 2d. 
a day during this first enlistment, with an 
inerease of 1d. a day afterwards, will, I 
think, be sufficient to induce him to re- 
enlist. The Commission again recommend, 
with regard to the limited period of enlist- 
ment, that there should not, as heretofore, 
be any difference between the cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and the line, but that all shall be 
placed upon the same footing, the first 
term of service being for twelve years, and 
the second (if a man chooses to re-engage) 
for nine years, making altogether twenty- 
one years, which entitles a man to a pension. 
The proposition is a wise one, but it will re- 
quire an Act of Parliament. Then it is re- 
commended that the price of discharges 
by purchase should be higher than it is 
now, on account of the increase in the rate 
of wages. That recommendation certainly 
does appear as if it intended to point 
out to the soldier that he had made a 
bad bargain in enlisting at all; but I 
shall deal with that point more particu- 
larly when I come to the army of reserve. 
Many people attach more importance 
to the rate of pensions of the soldier 
than to the rate of pay. The question 
with me, however, was how can I lay 
out the money at my disposal to the 
best advantage in getting recruits and 
attracting men to the service? I be- 
lieve that this result is likely to be bet- 
ter attained by the daily increase of 2d., 
and the further increase of ld. a day after- 
wards, than by an increase in the rate of 
pensions. [Mr. O’Remty: Will the 2d. 
or 3d. a day be carried to the pensions as 
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an increase ?] No. It is also proposed 
to let the soldiers, as far as possible, re- 
pair their own barrack damages—a_ plan 
by which a great source of annoyance and 
complaint will be removed. The recom- 


mendation with regard to re-engaging men | 


when under orders for foreign service is | 


also provided for by the Estimates which I | these are all there already. 


have laid upon the table of the House. It | 
is, no doubt, a matter of great economy | 
to get the men who are abroad to re-enlist, 
instead of sending them home to this 
country. The amount of bounty to be 
given to men re-enlisting in India, how- 
ever, is a question for the Indian Govern- 
ment to deal with. 

I now come to the reserve force, and 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
with regard to them. The Commissioners 
state, with great truth, that our real army 
of reserve is the militia, and that it is in 
that quarter that we shall eventually have 
to look for our reserve ; and they consider 
it advisable to raise the militia to its full 
number—that is to say, to 120,000 men. 
With regard to the sums provided in the 
Supplementary Estimates, there is one 
great advantage—every shilling goes di- 
rectly into the pocket of the soldier. 
There are no establishments, no clerks, 
nothing to intercept it. But, notwithstand- 
ing this additional cost of £450,000, it is 
not proposed to add a single man to your 
army, but merely to enable you to raise 
the men that you now want. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, how are you to form an 
army of reserve which, if war should be- 
come imminent, you might combine with 
the regular army? Recollect, there are 
wars of two descriptions in which England 
may be engaged. She may be engaged in 
a war with a Power from which there is 
little or no chance of invasion. Such were 
the wars within my recollection—the war 
in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and 
others in which you have been obliged to 
employ your regular army abroad, and for 
which you had the greatest difficulty in 
raising the numbers necessary for your 
purpose. Everybody recollects what took 
place in the Crimean War. You had to 
appeal to the militia to give up every man 
they could spare, and to raise recruits by 
means of an extraordinary bounty; and what 
was theresult? Why, the men you raised 
were by no means s0 efficient as they should 
have been. Now, we want a reserve of 
two kinds—a first and second reserve. We 
want men who would be ready, at a mo- 
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regular regiments ; I have proposed to re- 
duce the strength of the regiments serving 
at home as low as 600 men; and if 
you have a proper reserve, should war 
threaten to break out, you could at once 
fill up the ranks to 1,000, and you 
would not require additional officers, as 
In the first 
reserve the condition of service would 
be that the men should serve abroad ; the 
men of the second reserve would not be 
called upon to leave the country. Now, 
how are we to raise this army of reserve ? 
You relied for its formation for the last six 
years on men who had completed their 
term of service. That system was pro. 
nounced by the Royal Commission to be a 
perfect failure, and the Royal Commission 
never came to a more correct conclusion, 
The first thing I did upon entering office 
was to suspend the operation of the war- 
rants. It has been suggested that you 
should attempt to form an army of reserve 
by making service in the reserve a portion 
of the original contract of the soldier—that 
is to say, by making it a condition of enlist- 
ment that the men should serve so many 
years in the regular army and so many in 
the army of reserve. But I ¢o not think 
that would answer—for this reason, that 
when a man, having served in the line, 
came then to serve in the reserve, he 
would not be able to live unless he had 
some employment or you gave him high 
pay; and when you wanted him perhaps 
you would not know where to find him. I 
think, therefore, that instead of making 
the time to be spent in the reserve a por- 
tion of the original service, it should be 
made a substitution for a portion of that 
service. The way I would deal with it is 
this:—When a regiment had completed 
its period of foreign service and returned 
home, I would propose that it should not 
be sent in the first instance into camps or 
garrisons, but that it should go to some 
locality with which it had or might wish to 
form some connection, and where little or 
no duties would have to be performed the 
first year. The regiment being about, as 
I have said, to be reduced to 600—they 
would come home much stronger—I would 
give the men long furloughs, and if, at the 
end of their leave, they came and said that 
they could find employment, I would 
commute the rest of their service to service 
in the reserve. Now, this should be treated 
not as a matter of right, but of favour— 
because, if it was a matter of right, some 
regiments might be completely broken up 
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on account of the number of men who 
might claim their discharge. Then I 
would propose that the first reserve should 
be attached to the militia. I should be very 
sorry to see another army raised up be- 
tween the militia and the line, and I think 
militia officers have the strongest feeling 
upon this subject. I have always had the 
strongest inclination to bring the militia 
forward as much as possible. [Captain 
Vivian: After how many years’ service 
would you allow a man to join the reserve? ] 
I propose that any of these men who could 
find employment after having completed 
two-thirds of their first engagement and 
served five years abroad, should be allowed 
to commute the rest of their service for 
service in the first reserve, and that they 
should be liable to general service in case of 
war, but for that war only. The Royal 
Commission has said that for the future 
wars will probably be of very short dura- 
tion—perhaps confined to one campaign. 
When the war was over, therefore, I would 
allow these men to return to the reserve, 
I would have them enrolled as regular 
militiamen, subject to no other duty or 
liability except that of being called upon 
to serve if war became imminent. The 
men who were in the second period of 
their engagement, and had served two- 
thirds of their period —that is, men 
who have been seventeen or eighteen years 
in the army, I would attach, not to the 
first reserve, because I desire that it 
should consist, not of worn-out soldiers, 
but of men ready to take the field at a 
moment’s notice—say of men who have 
served about seven years. I would attach 
the second period of service men to the 
pensioners, requiring two years’ service 
in the second reserve for one in the 
army, because they would not be liable to 
leave this country. I do not anticipate 
that these two classes would give a large 
reserve, because I believe that most of the 
men who would go back to civil life would 
desire to return to the army ; and in that 
event I would allow them to do so, count- 
ing two years’ service in the reserve as one 
in the line. The regiments coming home 
this year will be about 2,165 in excess of 
their strength of 600 men per regiment ; 
and probably all these will, if they ean find 
employment, be entitled to join the army 
of reserve. You will have to discharge 
that number of men, and the whole of them 
would be entitled to the boon I have de- 
scribed. But, after all, that would give 
only a very small force ; however, it would 
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gradually increase. As each regiment 
came home, the average excess of its num- 
bers would be about 150, and so many 
might be permitted to commute the rest of 
their service by service in the reserve. 
Hon. Gentlemen are aware that a good 
many officers in the militia do not like to 
have old soldiers saddled upon them, but I 
think those serviceable men would be of 
great use. Atall events, officers command- 
ing the militia need not call them out for 
training unless they wished, for these old sol- 
diers would not require twenty-eight days’ 
drill, but there they would be any time we 
wanted to lay our hands on them. This, as 
I have said, will give you but a very small 
army of reserve ; but I would propose to 
invite the officers of militia regiments to 
call upon, say one-fourth of their establish- 
ments, to volunteer for the first reserve. 
The Royal Commission recommended that 
the militia should be raised to their full 
strength, the quota being 120,000. The 
present strength of the militia is about 
90,000, and the difference between that 
and 120,000 would constitute the army of 
reserve. I would invite the officers of 
militia regiments to ask their men to volun- 
teer for this purpose ; but I propose to 
make no alteration in their term of service 
in the militia, nor to take them away from 
their regiments, except in the event of 
war, in which case they would be called 
upon to serve with the regular army. As 
an inducement for them thus to volunteer 
for the army of reserve, I would double the 
ordinary militia bounty—that is to say, the 
militiaman who now gets £6 spread over 
five years would get £12 spread over 
five years. I have'not the slightest doubt 
that such a bounty would induce any num- 
ber of men you want to enlist, and that 
when men saw they received double bounty 
for exactly the same duties, there would be 
a great desire to enlist in this army of re- 
serve. Moreover, every regiment that contri- 
buted a certain quota to the army of reserve 
I would allow to be raised to its full 
strength, so that you would have the 
militia regiments exactly in the same state 
as before, and would have the additional 
men belonging to the army of reserve. 
Those men would be liable for service in 
the regular army only during the duration 
of war; and I believe there are thousands 
of militiamen who, while they would object 
to becoming regular soldiers liable to colo- 
nial duty, and to remaining in the army 
for a long period of service, would have 
no objection to come forward for a single 
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campaign. From this source, therefore, I] country in the world where the people are 
expect there would be a considerable addi-| free from military service, we can raise 
tion to the reserve. These men would| all the force we want on the moderate 
have the ordinary militia pay ; so that the} terms I have mentioned, we may think 
only additional expense would be the extra | ourselves well off. 

bounty. But I may be asked how I pro-}| With regard to the second army of 
pose to raise the additional force to the| reserve, I do not propose to exceed the 
militia under the new system, seeing that | number of pensioners which there is already 
it is now considerably below its number ?| power to raise by Act of Parliament, 
I reply, that I believe the addition of 2d. | There is at present power to raise 30,000, 
a day, which will be given to the militia} and the number we now have is only 
as well as the regular army, and the double | 14,000, and the difference between the 
bounty to the reserve men, will have the|two numbers will involve the whole of 
effect desired. The number of men re-|the second reserve. The pensioners are 
quired to place upon a war footing of 1,000 | an admirable force, and are the only body 
men each, fifty battalions of infantry, and | which the civil power has a right to eall 
complete the strength of the household | out in ease of disturbances. Nobody 
troops, cavalry, artillery, &e., would be| objects more than I do to the calling out 
37,659 ; and I believe that while the plan| of the Volunteers for such a purpose, and 
I am now recommending would be by far| I hope that that question will be finally set 
the cheapest that you could adopt, it would/ at rest. Pensioners, however, may be 
also enable us at once to put our hand upon | called out by the civil authorities. I pro- 
the number of men we required, who would | pose that men who have re-engaged and 
be ready for service without any delay. | completed two-thirds of their second en- 
My proposal, however, is to limit the army | gagement should be allowed to commute 
of reserve to one-fourth of the present estab- | their remaining term of service for service 
lishment, and for this reason—I do not} with the pensioners, receiving the double 
wish to break up the militia regiments. | bounty of militiamen, but serving two years 
When on former occasions such regiments | for ‘one to entitle them to a pension, as 
have volunteered for service abroad in| they would not be liable:to be sent 
time of war they have been almost broken | abroad. The success of this plan will de- 
up by allowing men indiscriminately to| pend upon the extent to which lords-lieute- 
enlist in the line. I propose, therefore, | nant and colonels of militia encourage volun- 
to restrict the number. I would not take | teering to the reserve. 1 am convinced, 
a man from the militia for the first re-| however, that this is the plan that must 
serve until he had gone through his drill | be carried out, and if it cannot be worked 
and was able at any time to give efficient | in connection with the militia it must be 
service. Then I propose that every 100|—which I should very much deprecate— 
men drawn from the militia for the reserve | carried out without connection with that 
should be accompanied by an officer, who| force. I should strongly deprecate mak- 
should get a commission in the regular|ing the army of reserve unconnected with 
army. Iam aware that this is an experi-| the militia, because the effect would be 
ment dependent upon the voluntary action | that a man, on obtaining his discharge 
of others ; but I recommend it because I | from the militia, would instantly go to this 
do not wish to have recourse to the ballot | army of reserve, instead of remaining in 
for the militia, or to any other means than | the militia, which the double bounty I 
that voluntary enlistment which has sup-| propose would induce him to do. What I 
plied our service for so many years. The) propose will carry out not, indeed, any 
Royal Commission conclude their Report | direct recommendation of the Royal Com- 
with an admission that their suggestions | mission, but almost all the suggestions 
will lead to increased expense, and they | they have offered with regard to the army 
add that, considering the vast interests at | of reserve. They recommended that the 
stake, and the immense amount of wealth | Secretary for War should have power to 
and property accumulated in the country, | commute the last four or five years’ ser- 
as well as in our large cities, they cannot | vice in the army for service in the reserve, 
believe that the nation will hesitate to pay | and that an addition should be made to 
what, after all, will but amount to a very | the pensioners, both which 1 propose to 
trifling rate of insurance. I, too, am cer-| carry out. They recommended, too, the 
tain that the nation will not grudge that| militia as the source to which we must 
expense, and that if, this being the only | look for an army of reserve. Before 
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coming to this conclusion I wrote to His 
Royal Highness the Commander-inv-Chief 
to ask for his opinion, and the recom- 
mendations of His Royal Highness were 
almost identical with what I have pro- 
posed. The effect will substantially be 
this—you will have a militia, consisting of 
120,000 men, of which one-third or one- 
fourth will be an army of reserve, liable 
in time of war to fill up the ranks of the 
army, and the only additional expense will 
be the extra bounty that they will receive. 
You will have time before coming to a 
Vote to reflect upon the subject, and to 
consider whether the propositions 1 have 
submitted are advisable to adopt or not. 
All I can say is, that should the recom- 
mendation I have now made of an addition 
to the pay of the soldiers be carried out by 
this House, it will be the greatest pleasure 
to me to think that the last act of my 
official life will be one which will, I trust 
and believe be for the benefit of the 
soldier, and for the advantage of my 
country. The right hon. and gallant 
Member concluded by moving— 

“That the number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 139,163 men (including 9,778 all ranks, 
to be employed with the depéts in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of 
Regiments serving in Her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions) be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland from the Ist day of April 1867, to 
the 31st day of March 1868, inclusive.”—( The 
Secretary of State for War.) 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am quite sure that the Committee will 
agree with me when I gay that the very able, 
clear, and straightforward statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman will increase the 
regret which, affected in no degree by any 
political differences between us, we all feel 
that the country is about to lose his ser- 
vices. Sir, I do not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to ask the Committee to 
express any opinion upon the scheme he 
has just laid before us. I think the Com- 
mittee will agree with me that it is quite im- 
possible to do so, the more especially as the 
Estimate now placed before us does not give 
us any explanation of the details of the 
plan. That plan not only involves ques- 
tions of great importance in a financial 
point of view, but it affects a question of 
still greater importance—the future mili- 
tary policy of this country. As I under- 
stand it, the proposal is that this country 
shall commence the adoption of something 
approaching to the Continental system, 
‘where a comparatively small number of 
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men are kept in military service, and where 
a much larger number of men are kept 
under liability to serve. That is a pro- 
position of great importance, because it 
makes a great and fundamental change in 
the constitution of the foree which has 
always been considered the constitutional 
force of this country—the militia. That 
force has hitherto been raised simply on 
the condition of service at home, and the 
proposal is that a portion of this foree 
shall undertake the liability of serving 
abroad. It appears to me, as the scheme 
stands at present, that it very materially 
interferes with the efficiency of militia 
when it is first embodied in case of actual 
war. For these reasons, I would suggest 
that the Committee should not only abstain 
from giving any final decision on the 
scheme to-night, but that, as far as pos- 
sible, they should abstain from discussing 
either the principles or the details of the 
measure. In the first place, I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to explain more 
fully than he has done why the expenses 
attending the scheme have been placed 
before us in the shape of a separate Esti- 
mate. I am willing to admit that for the 
purpose of discussion of the Army Esti- 
mates there are some advantages to be 
obtained by having the scheme of the Go- 
vernment in the shape of a Supplementary 
Estimate. But a large portion of the ex- 
pense included in the Supplementary Mili- 
tary Estimates would, as it appears to me, 
have been more properly embodied in the 
ordinary Estimates. The 2d. and 3d. per 
day which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to add to the pay of the troops 
would, if adopted, come under Vote 1 of 
future Estimates, and I want to know whe- 
ther there is any reason, in addition to the 
obvious one of convenience of the House, 
which induces him to lay these Estimates 
before us in two forms? I wish to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government consider there is any difference 
in the responsibility they have undertaken 
in such Estimates ; and whether they con- 
sider that the House is pledged to the 
additional expense proposed in the Sup- 
plementary Estimate on account of the 
Report of the Royal Commission ; or whe- 
ther they look upon the two Estimates as 
merely two portions of one plan? Another 
question I should like to ask is, as to that 
portion of the plan in which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to allow men who have 
served a certain portion of their time to 
commute the remainder of the serviee for 
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service in the militia, Does it not occur 
to the right hon. Gentleman that this pro- 
position, extending, as I understand it, 
merely to regiments at home—on their 
return home from foreign service—will 
materially interfere with the recruiting 
for regiments at present abroad? If a 
man enlists for a regiment which has lately 
gone abroad, he will know that he will 
have, according to the length of his service, 
probably the whole or the greater part of 
his ten years’ service in India, If he en- 
lists in a regiment which has nearly com- 
pleted its term of colonial service, he will 
soon come home and have the benefit of 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I should also like to know whether it is 
his opinion that the sum of £500,000 
which is included in the Supplementary 
Estimate will probably be the whole cost of 
the scheme after it has once come into 
operation? If, as I think he will admit, 
that £500,000 will not nearly cover the 
whole of the cost entailed upon the coun- 
try, I wish to ask him whether he has 
formed any estimate of the ordinary annual 
expense of the scheme? I conclude that 
in order to carry into effect the changes 
proposed of increasing the period of enlist- 
ment from ten to twelve years it will be 
necessary to introduce a Bill. It will also 
be necessary to introduce a Bill to enable 
the right hon. Gentleman to enrol militia- 
men with liability for foreign service. If 
I am right in these two conclusions, it ap- 
pears to me the most convenient form in 
which we can discuss the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman will be that he or 
his successor should as soon as possible lay 
before us the Bill, in order that we may 
see the machinery by which it is proposed 
to work it out. At present we have not 
the scheme before us at all. We have, 
no doubt, had a very clear and lucid state- 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman, but 
we ought to have all the details of the plan 
before us. As the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the Report of the Recruiting 
Commission, I wish to say that I have 
read certain portions of that Report with 
great satisfaction, as they bear out state- 
ments which I frequently made in this 
House, and which appeared to be received 
with considerable doubt on the part of 
several hon. Members. The first has re- 
ference to the supply of recruits, and the 
second to the re-engagement of the ten 
years’ men. Last year the supply of re- 
cruits, although short of the demand, was 
not alarmingly deficient ; yet some hon. 
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Gentlemen urged upon the Government to 
take some active and energetic measures 
for increasing the supply. Almost the first 
paragraph of the Report of the Commis- 
sion states that although the evidence 
showed that the number of recruits raised 
had not been sufficient, still, that the de- 
ficiency had not been such as to create 
uneasiness, and could be attributed to 
causes which might be remedied. I think 
that this passage of the Report entirely 
justified the late Government in not acting 
sooner in the matter, and, when we did 
act, in only going to the extent of insti- 
tuting inquiry. With respect to the re- 
engagement of the time-expiring men, a 
very large portion of the time spent in dis- 
cussing the Army Estimates during the 
last two or three years has been oceupied 
with this question of the re-engagement of 
ten years’ service men. From many Mem- 
bers connected with the army we heard 
the most alarming statements of the loss 
which was being caused to it by the dis- 
charge of those men who were said to have 
left in such numbers as greatly to endanger 
the efficiency of their regiments. Now, 
though I could not deny that large num- 
bers of men were taking their discharge, 
I felt it to be my dnty to point out that 
one object of the Limited Enlistment Act 
undoubtedly was to enable them to do so 
after they had served -for a certain time. 
I at the same time admitted that it was 
desirable a considerable number of these 
men should be retained ; and I was, from 
figures which I had in my possession, able 
to show that in the artillery and the ca- 
valry a large number of men did actually 
re-engage, and that the loss to the infantry 
was not more than 40 or 50 per cent. 
That statement has been fully borne out 
by the Report of the Commissioners, They 
say— 

“In regard to the retention in the army of 
men after the expiration of their first period of 
service, referred to in paragraph 4 of the Secre- 
tary of State’s letter, there can be no doubt that 
if we look only to the efficiency of the army, and 
take into consideration the strong opinions which 
pervade the minds of its officers, it is not desirable 
that too many of the old and seasoned soldiers 
should be lost. Nor do we think that such is the 
case ; and, in support of that opinion, we would 
call attention to a Return marked K 17 in the 
appendix, which shows the increase and decrease 
of the army for five years, from 1861 to 1865, 
from which it appears that while the casualties 
from all causes amounted to 93-5 per 1,000, the 
loss of limited service men was only 14°8 per 
1,000, and this would appear to include not only 
the men who refused to re-engage, but those who, 
though willing to do so, were from various causes 
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rejected ; the table in the margin and the Return 
in the appendix show also that the age and ser- 
vice of the soldiers composing the cavalry and in- 
fantry are not less favourable for military effi- 
ciency at the present day than they were in 1846, 
just prior to the introduction of the Limited Ser- 
vice Act, when enlistment for life was the rule, 
We would also call attention to a Return in the 
appendix, showing the decrease of the army for 
six years, from 1860 to 1865. From this it ap- 
pears that out of the total number of casualties 
from all causes, amounting to 125,890 in all arms, 
the number of soldiers lost to the service under 
the Limited Service Act was 17,585. By another 
Return in the appendix it is shown that during 
the five years ending 1864-5, out of 25,403 sol- 
diers whose time of service had expired 11,343 
left the army, while 14,060 remained.” 


They go on to say— 


“In the artillery nearly two-thirds of the men 
entitled to take their discharge re-engage, and in 
the engineers about three-fifths. In the cavalry 
and infantry the proportion of re-engagements is 
considerably smaller.” 
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feeling on the subject. After the war 
which then took place there were, no 
doubt, a great many persons who were not 
satisfied that our army should be that 
which they would have been contented 
with earlier in the year, and who desired | 
that we should have not only a sufficient 
defensive reserve, but also a large reserve, 
organized on something like the Continen- 
tal system, by which we could call up a 
large number of men from the reserve and 
use them, if necessary, not only for pur- 
poses of defence, but of aggression. I 
need not remind the House of the number 
of schemes which were put forward during 
the winter with the object of providing the 
country with sucha reserve. The general 
, tone of a great many of the writings and 
| Speeches in which those schemes were 
shadowed out was that, taking into account 
| the scale on which war was now carried on 








Now, the conclusion thus arrived at, after | in Europe, it was useless for us to think 
full deliberation, entirely confirms, in my | of maintaining our rank among European 
opinion, everything which I stated in this Powers unless, instead of counting our 
House on the subject of the Limited En- | armies by thousands, we mustered them, 
listment Act. I know that there has been | as they do, by hundreds of thousands. I 
a very strong feeling manifested very gene- | must, however, say that I do not believe, 
rally throughout the country on this sub- | great as the excitement in the country was 
ject. It was contended in the press that }—and it is not, perhaps, yet quite sub- 
the scope of the inquiry was inadequate, dued—that it was the wish of any larger 
and that the investigation of the Commis-| portion of the public that any plan should 
sioners was not sufficiently searching to| be put into execution which would enable 
meet the necessities of the case. I must, | us to organize our army on the scale now 
however, in justice to the Commissioners, | adopted on the Continent. The great 
point out one thing which I think ought | majority of the country would, in my opi- 
not to be lost sight of. It must not be nion, have been satisfied should we at any 
forgotten that the feeling which existed in | future time, unfortunately, be called upon 
the country when the Commission was ap-| to take part in another Continental war, if 
pointed was very different from that which | we were able to do as we have hitherto 





} 








now prevails. It was appointed in May or 
June of last year, and we then had not 


the experience which we have since derived | 


from the war in Germany. The country 
would have been satisfied in May or June 
if we had been able to point out to the 
House some plan sufficient to supply re- 
cruits to our army, organized as it was at 
the time. We wanted, I believe, nothing 
more then than that we should have an 
army maintained at the strength at which 
it had been kept up for some years — an 
army sufficient to discharge the duties re- 
quired of it in India, in the colonies, and 
at home; and that we should have no dif- 
ficulty about recruiting it to that strength ; 
while, as regards reserve, it would have 
asked for nothing more than a well or- 
ganized militia and Volunteer force. The 


events of last summer in Germany caused, 
however, a very great change in the public 
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| done—place in the field an army respect- 
j able, not from its enormous numbers, but 
from its composition, materiel, organiza- 
tion, equipment, and discipline, instead of 
vieing with Continental nations in sending 
forth armies mustering 100,000, 200,000, 
or 300,000 men. I believe I may add 
that there is one good lesson which may 
be learnt from the recent war in Germany, 
and it is one which the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would appear to have had 
in view in preferring his scheme. If that 
war proves anything it is, I think, the fact 
—though the conclusions drawn from it 
may have been in some respects exagge- 
rated—that in the Prussian campaign in 
Bohemia it was clearly shown that an effi- 
cient infantry soldier might be obtained by 
an amount of drill not exceeding three 
years. Indeed, a great part of the Prus- 
sian army was composed of men who had 
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served in the ranks only one year, and the | number of men. 
bulk of it consisted of men who had had quite an accurate statement, for it must 
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only three years’ drill. That is a fact be observed that some of those Votes in- 
which we may turn to account; and I must | clude a great many items over which the 
say that the part of the scheme of the| Houschas control—such as those relating to 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman which I | depot establishments, recruiting establish. 
‘heard with the greatest satisfaction was) ments, the purchase of horses, instruction 
that in which he explained the means by | in gunnery, &c. All these are items which 
which the term of service of the British | are not, perhaps, susceptible of any exten. 


soldier would be practically shortened, if 
his services were not required, in time of 
peace. Indeed, I shall be anxious to see 
whether, in the exeeution of the scheme, 
it may not be possible to go still further in 
that direction than he propeses, I have 
now said everything which I deem it ne- 
cessary to say upon this plan, and I would 
only add a very few remarks with respect to 
the ordinary Estimates. The right hon. 
Gentleman has expressed his regret that 
those Estimates show a considerable in- 
erease over those of last year—an increase 


sive reduction, but over these the House can 
| exercise a control if it pleases. Over the 
Commissariat Vote the House, when once 
it votes the number of men, has little eon- 
trol ; but the expenditure in Vote 3 does 
not depend entirely on the number of men, 
but on the economical or extravagant man- 
ner in which the clothing departments are 
conducted ; and, possibly, by a careful re- 
vision, @ reduction might be made in that 
| Vote. Vote 4 toa very small extent de- 
pends on the number of men, and I know 
that when I was at the War Office very 





which he set down at £412,000. He omit- | considerable reductions were annually made 
ted, however, to take into account a sum of | in that Vote. Whether those reductions 
£250,000 which was added to the Vote have reached their limit I cannot say ; but 
of last year ou his own Motion, and which | this I know, that they do not depend on 
formed no part of the Estimate of the late | the number of men raised for the army, 
Government. I am not at all complaining | but to a great extent on the careful super- 
of the magnitude of the sum which he now | vision of the officer at the heed of the de- 
asks us to vote, but I feel bound to remind | partment. The same remark applies in a 
him that his Estimates are not £412,000, | certain extent to Vote 7, There always 
but £662,000 in excess of those of 1866-7. | are, and I believe there always will be, 
The increase, I may add, would have been | very good reasons discovered every year for 
still greater had it not been for a mere some increase in the expenditure, and 
matter of account, which enables the right | which when stated as the right hon. Gentle- 
hon. Gentleman to reduce his Estimate. | man has stated them, appear to be unan- 
The Committee will perceive that there is|swerable. As I said before, I find no 
an increase for the present year in almost | fault with the right hon. Gentleman for the 
every Vote, except Vote 13, on which | increased expenditure, as it was not in his 
there is an apparent reduction of £150,000. | power to prevent the rise in the price of 
The sum which the right hon. Gentleman | provisions and clothing; but all I wish 
proposes to spend is, however, really not} to say is that the head of every depart- 
reduced by that amount. The apparent! ment must continually have to meet and 
diminution is attributable to the fact that | deal with demands for increased expendi- 
the right hon. Gentleman expects to be re-| ture, and it seems to me to be his duty, 
paid by other services and by the colonies | while providing all that is absolutely neces- 
£150,000 in excess of the amount we| sary, not to relax in his endeavours to keep 
estimated we should obtain from those | down the expenditure in those branches 
repayments last year. I donot wish to} where reductions can be made. I believe 





dispute the accuracy of his Estimate, but | that is the only way in which we ean expect 
I should like to have some explanation on 
that point. The Committee will at the 
same time see that but for this Estimate 
the actual excess of the Vote proposed for 
the present year would be £810,000 over 
that proposed by the late Government. 
Against the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ments in favour of that excess I have not 
a word tosay. Te contended that the first 





seven Votes are entirely dependent on the 
The Marquess of Hartington 


to get any economy at all. I do not mean 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman in all 
his observations ; but the fact is, that these 
are the first Estimates for four or five 
years past which are not reduced, but very 
considerably increased. With respect to 
the particular Vote now before the Com- 
mitteee, I have only to observe that a care- 
ful examination of it affords most convine- 
ing proof of the truth of the statements 
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made the other night in the discussion on 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Lichfield (Major Anson), that the 
inerease of our colonial and Indian establish- 
ments merely amounts to a decrease of the 
British establishment. I entirely approve 
the proposal for forming a special force for 
service at Hong Kong, and I believe that 
preliminary directions for it were given be- 
fore I left office. That addition is exactly 
balanced by the reduction which the right 
hon. Gentleman is compelled to make in the 
British establishment. The right hon. 
Gentleman will doubtless recollect that a 
very interesting discussion took place last 
year on the subject of musketry practice, 
and the result was that the Commander-in- 
Chief appointed a committee to consider 
whether the system was not carried to a 
certain degree of excess. It was deemed 


desirable to ascertain whether some relief | 
might not be given to the men, and some | 
reduction made in the Vote if possible. As | 


the result of this inquiry, it is intended to 
give up, after six months, the school at 
Fleetwood. In that discussion it was 
urged by a great many Members that the 
system of musketry instruction was exces- 
sive and might be reduced. I should like 
to know what has been done in this diree- 
tion, and whether any other reduction is 
to be made besides that at Fleetwood. No 
reduction appears to be made in the Super- 
visor’s Staff. Then, as regards the manu- 
facturing departments, I should like to have 
minute information furnished respecting the 
conversion of the Enfield rifles into the 
Snider pattern. It seems likely to turn 
out that the right hon. Gentleman was too 
hasty in making so large an expenditure 
so suddenly ; and so it may be seen that the 
_ late Government was right in not proceeding 
faster than it did, for many difficulties seem 
tohave been met with which were not an- 
ticipated last year when the Supple- 
mentary Estimate was moved, and I am 
not sure that the caution given by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lan- 
eashire (Mr. Gladstone) was not a wise 
one. I think the process might have been 
more economical if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had proceeded more slowly. I do not 
wish to find unnecessary fault with the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but I think we have 
had proof that in all such matters the 
greatest deliberation and prudence are 
necessary. I have now finished the re- 


marks which I desired to make upon the 
Estimates moved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; and I will conclude by again ventur- 
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ing to suggest to the Committee that it 
will be impossible for us to give a decided 
opinion with reference to all the details of 
the scheme laid before us until they have 
been communicated in their entirety. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE tendered his thanks 
to the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
for the statement which he had just made 
to the Committee. Various proposals 
had been brought forward by previous 
Governments for increasing the defen- 
sive means of the country, and there 
was a general sense of the importance of 
their being maintained and perfected, es- 
pecially when we had regard to the experi- 
ence of foreign nations, and considered the 
complicated state of foreign politics, and 
the present unsatisfactory condition of Ire- 
land. Certainly this was not a time when 
the defensive resources of this country 
ought to be diminished. The proposals 
which had been introduced to the attention 
of the Committee would involve an increase 
of expenditure; but the scheme was based 
on a principle consistent with the con- 
stitutional usages of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them he had 
done that which was not contemplated 
by his predecessor: but he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite justified in the course he 
had adopted when strong apprehensions 
were entertained of the invasion of Canada, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
deserved the greatest credit for the man- 
ner in which he had proposed to meet the 
difficulty, and for the promptitude, deci- 
sion, and efficiency which he had dis- 
played, and by which he had been suc- 
cessful in warding off the danger. He 
was enabled to speak with confidence on 
this subject, because,he had received com- 
munications from friends in Canada who 
expressed gratitude for the energy of the 
Secretary at War in having the troops 
armed with breech-loaders, while the mal- 
contents of the United States imagined 
that they would be restricted to muzzle- 
loaders. It was the hope of the Fenians, 
that by buying up the arms which were 
being sold at. the close of the civil war in 
the United States that had mainly stimu- 
lated the idea of a Fenian raid on Canada ; 
they counted upon finding themselves armed 
with breech-loaders, while the English sol- 
diers would be armed only with muzzle-load- 
ers. The country owed a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for having, by extraordinary exertions, 
placed a breech-loader in the hands of every 
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British soldier in Canada before the commu- 
nication between the colony and the mother 
country was interrupted by the ice. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) desired to pay his tribute 
to the efficiency which had marked the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the administration of his most important 
Department —a Department which was 
doubly important at the present time. He 
would not then pronounce any opinion upon 
the able scheme which the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid before the country for 
an army of reserve ; but he knew that he 
spoke the general sense of the country in 
expressing gratitude to the right hon. 
Gentleman—a feeling which was only 
heightened by regret that the right hon. 
and gallant General should have left a 
Department which no other Member of the 
House was capable of conducting with so 
much advantage to the State—he believed 
that such was the feeling pervading the 
country, and had no doubt that the expres- 
sion of that feeling would be reiterated on 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. O’REILLY agreed with the noble 
Marquess the late Secretary for War that it 
would be premature to-night to express 
any decided opinion on the scheme 80 ably 
brought before the Committee by the 
right hon. Gentleman; but, at the same 
time, he thought there was sufficient matter 
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of these important subjects, to report to us any 
changes in the existing laws and regulations 
affecting the raising of men for our army, which 
would in your judgment facilitate recruiting and 
to retain in our army a due number of men who 
have completed their first period of service.” 
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Lord Hartington’s Letter of Instruction 
referred the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the following points. They 
were to inquire— 


“1, Whether the deficient number of recruits 
arose from any defect in the present recruiting 
arrangements, for the increased number now 
required in time of peace, from any circumstances 
which render the military service less attractive 
than formerly, or from the increased advantages 
of civil life:—2. What were the remedies for 
this state of things—whether by localizing regi- 
ments, and connecting them with the militia of 
their respective counties; higher pay, without 
pension; or higher bounty :—3. Whether the 
operation of the Limited Enlistment Act has, on 
the whole, operated beneficially :—4. Whether it is 
desirable to retain in the Army a larger number 
of ten years’ men than now re-engaged ; whether 
any change should be made in the first or second 
period of enlistment, and whether a third period 
should be introduced :—5. Whether it is desirable 
to retain a hold over those ten years’ men who 
do not remain in the Army either by forming 
them into a separate Reserve Force, or to incor- 
porate them with the Militia ; and whether those 
plans should be part of their original engage- 
ment :—and 6. Whether the system of regimental 
recruiting should be continued or a system of 
| general enlistment introduced.” 








in the statement they had heard to enable | He ventured to say that every one of 
them to express a proximate opinion til] | the items referred to in the Letter of 
they saw it more in detail. He wished to| Instructions had been considered by the 
make one observation on what the noble | Commission, and specific recommendations 
Marquess had said with regard tothe Com- | were given in regard to them. He fully 
mission of which he (Mr. O’Reilly) had | concurred with thé noble Marquess that, 
the honour to be a Member. The noble | notwithstanding the excitement in the pub- 
Marquess said that public opinion had de- | lic mind caused by the campaign of last 
clared that the recommendations of the | year, this country had no desire that our 
Commission were inadequate, and that | military foree should enter into competition 
they did not appear to consider the great | with the military strength of the nations 
necessity for urgency in regard to the! of the Continent; and that it did not de- 
army of reserve. The noble Marquess | sire to raise such an army as might induce 
had vindicated -the Commission for not , us to engage in Continental wars. What the 
largely entering on that subject, because, , county did desire was that our army should 
he said, the campaign of last summer had | be thoroughly well organized, including the 
not then taken place. But the more simple | army of reserve, so as to be thoroughly 
vindication of the Commission was that, | efficient for the defence of the Empire and 





neither in the Order of Reference nor in the 
letter of Instructions which the noble Mar- 
quess addressed to them, was their atten- 
tion called to the subject of the army of 
reserve. The direction of the Commis- 
sion was— 


“To inquire into the operation of the laws at 
present in force for raising men to serve in our 
army, and into the existing system of recruiting for 
our army, and, after full and careful consideration 


Mr. Newdegate 


| its honour whenever it was attacked. The 
| noble Marquess said that one part of the 
| Report of the Commission had given him 
great satisfaction, because it vindicated 
what he had said, that the falling off 
in the number of recruits was not such as 
to excite alarm, seeing that it had arisen 
from causes that might be remedied. He 
was one of those who, four years ago, first 
drew attention to the fact, and urged on the 
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House the necessity of investigating the 
causes of the falling off in recruiting. He 
made a Motion on the subject which the 
noble Marquess did not then think it ne- 
cessary to accede to, but which culminated 
in the Commission of Inquiry. It was not 
fair to say that our army was very little 
below the numbers voted for the last five, 
six, or seven years. The question was, 
what was the number of recruits we had 
been able to obtain compared to the num- 
ber it would ordinarily require to keep up 
the army? The average strength of the 
army might be taken at about 200,000 ; 
140,000 on the Votes, and some 60,000 in 
India. The average annual loss from all 
causes, not by expiration of service, was 
80 per 1,000, which gave 16,800, and if 
we enlisted men sufficient to supply our 
wants every year for twelve years’ ser- 
vice, 8,000 would be entitled annually to 
take their discharge. The number of 
recruits required would therefore be 
24,800 every year, while the average 
number obtained for the last seven years 
was very little over 15,000. Even taking 
into account the number of time-expired 
men who were re-engaged, 60 per cent on 
8,000, there was a large deficit, which 
rendered it most important that means 
should be found for increasing the number 
of recruits. There was another point 
which the noble Marquess said had given 
him considerable satisfaction—namely, that 
the discharges of time-expired men were 
not so considerable as might have been 
thought. But they were apt to confound 
the number of men who ten years ago 
enlisted with the number who in any year 
would be entitled to take their discharge. 
On this subject he had obtained a Return 
of the number of men entitled to take 
their discharge two years ago. In those 
years out of 38,000 men enlisted only 
8,000 were in the ranks at the expiration 
of their first period of service, and entitled 
to claim their discharge. No doubt that 
was an exceptional time ; but even during 
peace he believed out of every 1,000 men 
enlisted only 490 or 500 would be in the 
ranks at the end of their first period, and 
in a position to claim their discharge. Even 
now not more than about 200 would claim 
it. That fact appeared to him to be the 
strongest argument in favour of the view 
of the Commission as to the non-necessity 
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an army of reserve. In the first place, 
he must say—reserving, of course, the 
right of modifying his judgment — that 
he most frankly and cordially concurred in 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought it was fraught with great ad- 
vantages. Chief among them was this, 
that it would give the country an army of 
reserve at the very moment when it was 
most wanted—that was, at the outbreak 
of a war. It would also conduce to 
economy in the Army Estimates, as it 
would enable them to reduce the regiments 
in time of peace to an extent that would 
not involve danger in the case of war. 
But this plan showed the necessity of other 
measures, all tending in the direction 
which he had urged upon the House four 
or five years ago, and which was also 
urged by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lichfield (Major Anson). He was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman would never be 
able to carry out his plan while so many 
of our regiments were engaged in foreign 
service. Out of the 132 battalions of 
infantry (exclusive of the guards) there 
were never more than from thirty-two to 
thirty-four at home; and he feared there 
would not be sufficient to work the system. 
But the greatest merit of the plan, in his 
eyes, was its simplicity; it involved no 
new or strange organization, but rested 
upon the old groundwork of our army 
system. He had always looked with doubt 
and suspicion upon any plan involving 
a new or strange organization. With 
the pensioners, Volunteers, militia, and 
regular army, we had at the present mo- 
ment organizations sufficiently numerous 
and varied, and the plan proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman would tend to link 
the two great branches of the service more 
cordially together, a result that was very 
desirable. There was another point which 
he looked upon as one of great merit— 
that of a local connection’ to be given to 
the regiments. He had urged this con- 
sideration upon the House four years ago ; 
not, indeed, that the connection should ne- 
cessarily be one with the county whose name 
the regiment bore, but that it should be such 
| as spring naturally from the circumstances. 
| Perhaps the best mode of carrying it out 
‘would be by counties ; all he contended 
|for was that it should be encouraged in 
| every possible way. The same point had 








of repealing the Limited Enlistment Act. | been pressed upon the Committee by mili- 
He wished now to make a few remarks, | tary authorities, such as Lord Strathnairn, 
rather in an interrogatory spirit, on the| Lord William Paulet, Colonel Campbell, 
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the recruiting service. It was stated in 
evidence before the Committee that some 
of the second battalions of regiments which 
had been raised in Laneashire never had 
any difficulty in raising recruits from that 
district. A third advantage was that it 
would bring not only many men from 
the reserve into the army, but it would 
induce a number of others to enlist for the 
period of the war. The advantage of this 
plan was seen in the late contest in 
America, when hundreds of thousands of 
men who never would have enlisted as com- 
mon soldiers for prolonged service were 
found to be ready, either from a spirit 
of patriotism or adventure, to enter for 
the period of the war. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed very properly 
to allow men on returning from fo- 
reign service, when the battalion was 
above 600 strong, to join the army of 
reserves, and even when the battalion was 
below that strength a man might join the 
army of reserve on procuring a recruit. 
He would venture to suggest whether it 
might not also be well, when a regiment 
was ordered on foreign service, to allow 
men who had nearly served their time to 
enter at once into the army of reserve, 
instead of ecumbering their depots with 
them? With regard to the increase of 
pay, he thought there was great force in 
the remark of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the men would appreciate it better if 
they got the 2d. a day direct instead of in 
the way the Committee proposed. But, 
as a Commissioner, there were one or two 
recommendations of the Commission for the 
benefit of the soldier to which he wished to 
draw attention. A soldier, they recom- 
mended, should be able to get his good-con- 
duct pay in two years actually, and not have 
to wait until the expiration of the third year 
before he received it, At present a man 
might get into the defaulter’s book as 
often as he pleased during the first year, 
and still get his good-conduct pay at the 
end of the third year as soon as the man 
who had never been in the defaulter’s book 
at all. The consequence was that a sol- 
dier had no inducement whatever to be- 
have well for the first year. Then they 
had suggested as important that the good- 
conduct badge should not be so lightly 
lost. [General Pzer: That will be at- 
tended to.} He was’ glad to hear it, and 
he was sure it would be gratifying news to 
the army at large. Another suggestion 
was that drills of instruction should, if 
possible, be diminished in the case of re- 
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engaged men. Lord Strathnairn had em- 
phatically expressed his opinion that this 
could be done, and that it would be most 
desirable. Another recommendation was 
that they should diminish the length of 
time spent in camps of instruction. On 
the Continent the camps were only used 
in the sammer months, when instructions 
were given in the service of a campaign. 
But he knew of a battery of artillery that 
had been in Aldershot for four years. He 
was much gratified to learn from the right 
hon. Gentleman that in future regiments 
returning from abroad would not be sent 
to camps of instruction, but to country 
quarters. The greatest dissatisfaction had 
hitherto arisen from the fact that three 
regiments had been sent to Aldershot. 
He had only, in conclusion, to express his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not about to remain in office to carry into 
effect the admirable scheme he had planned. 

Lorv EUSTACE CECIL begged to 
express his thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the able statement he had made 
that evening, and for the full and ample 
manner in which he had entered into the 
Estimates. There was a great deal in which 
he concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but there was one point on which he 
was entirely silent. It appeared to him 
that if they were to go into the question 
of army organization it would be impos- 
sible to separate it from the still more im- 
portant question of War Office and Horse 
Guards organization. As matters stood 
now, the best possible Minister could not 
make the system work wel]. The Scere- 
taryship of State was created in the year 
1854, and almost every Department of the 
State was plundered to make work for it. 
The Home Office handed over to it the 
charge of the militia and the Yeomanry ; 
the Colonial Office contributed the military 
affairs of the colonies; the Ordnance De- 
partment gave up to it the stores, the for- 
tifications, and the depots out of India ; 
and the Treasury handed over to it the 
commissariat, What had happened since 
then? The work had been more than 
doubled ; it had been indefinitely multi- 
plied. The numbers of the regular army 
had been largely increased, the forces in 
India had been augmented, a force of about 
150,000 Volunteers added to the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the already over- 
tasked Minister. He would not detain the 
House by entering at length into the sub- 
ject at present ; but would say that he 
thought the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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man had forgotten what was due to himself 
in his anxiety for the good of the soldier. 
He trusted that at some future time the 
important questions connected with the 
organization of the War Office would be 
fully considered by the House, and dealt 
with in a bold and comprehensive manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE trusted the noble 
Lord who had last spoken would have an 
early opportunity of entering fully into the 
subject to which he had referred ; the 
great attention which he had evidently 
given to the matter would, he was eure, 
command for him an attentive House. He 
might remind the noble Lord that the 
Motion of which notice had been given by 
the hon. Member for Invernesshire would 
open up the whole subject for discussion. 
There was certainly much to be said in 
favour of an inquiry into the subject. The 
subject is one of great difficulty ; and when 
the noble Lord returns to the subject, I 
may venture to assure him that he will 
find a willing audience—an audience sen- 
sible of the difficulties of the subject, and 
sensible, too, that all the changes made 
at the time were not sufficiently well con- 
sidered. The extensive changes in the 
War Office during 1854 and 1855 were 
necessarily made under circumstances of 
great pressure and. with much haste ; and 
there were many Members in both Houses 
of Parliament who would be able to speak 
with authority upon the subject. With re- 
fereuce to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
he confessed he could not follow him in his 
reference to the present state of the Con- 
tinent or of Ireland. It was paying too 
great a compliment to the insane persons, 
as he would almost venture to call them, 
who had troubled the peace of the sister 
isle within the last day or two to, let their 
acts influence us to any extent in consider- 
ing our military defences ; and as to the 
Continent, he had the satisfactory convic- 
tion that our relations with foreign nations 
were steadily improving from day to day. 
It might be wise to place the defensive 
system of the country in a position to meet 
every emergency; but it would be the 
greatest mistake in the world to suppose, 
with the hon. Member for North Warwiek- 
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had alluded, it had beon explained that the 
Commission did not think that the question 
of the army reserve came within the scope 
of its instructions. The matter resolved 
itself into a question of interpretation, not 
of the Commission itself, but of a letter 
addressed by the noble Lord when Secre- 
tary of State to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, which contained instructions which 
might have received a larger interpretation 
than was put upon them by the Commis- 
sioners. Under the third head of instruc- 
tions contained in that letter the Commis- 
sioners are told that— 
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‘Your inquiry should extend to the operation 
of the Limited Enlistment Act, and you should 
report how far that Act has answered the expec- 
tations with which it was passed, and whether its 
operation has or has not, on the whole, been 
beneficial to the army.” 


He confessed that the words of that letter 
might, in his judgment, have conveyed to 
the minds of the Commissioners that which 
he believed was in the mind of the Go- 
vernment at the time—namely, that they 
were to be at liberty to consider the whole 
subject of the reserve as far as it grew 
out of the time of service in the army, 
and as far as it was connected with the 
subject of recruiting. He should never 
think of blaming the Commissioners for 
having adopted the prudent and cireum- 
spect course of keeping within their in- 
structions rather than to exceed them; but, 
considering the ability of those who were 
upon the Commission, it was greatly to be 
regretted that the country had lost some 
part of the benefit it would have derived 
from their inquiry, owing either to the 
narrowness of their instructions or to the 
too modest interpretation which they put 
upon their instructions. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War had ad- 
verted with great clearness and force of 
argument to the question respecting the 
difference between the kind of advantages 
offered to the soldiers by the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, and the more 
direct and intelligible advantage in the 
shape of a small augmentation of their pay 
that he proposed to offer them. There 
was another subject immediately connected 
with this question, which appeared to have 


shire, that‘any inerease in our forces was | dropped out of view in the discussion which 
proposed to meet dangers likely to arise} had taken place; and he was not sure 
out of our relations with the Continent. | whether the matter had been brought under 
With regard to the limited range of the{ the attention of the right hon. and gallant 
inquiry made by the Commission to which | Gentleman opposite. It was, that last year, 
the noble Lord the Member for North | efore the appointment of the Commission, a 
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sider the very important question of ration 
stoppages in the army, by some modifica- 
tion of which it was possible to have con- 
ferred very great advantages upon the 
soldiers—advantages which might not have 
been less beneficial to them than those 
which were proposed by the Commission 
and by the plans of the right hon, and 
gallant Gentleman. That departmental 
committee drew up a Report for the con- 
sideration of the Government, and that 
Report, if he was not mistaken, was 
referred to the Commission ; but it did 
not appear to be contained in the vo- 
lume on the table of the House, neither 
did it appear from the Report of the 
Commission to have been under their con- 
sideration, notwithstanding that it was 
obviously a subject of great importance, 
because it offered a third alternative and 
method of proceeding distinct from that re- 
commended by either the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or the Commission. Not feeling 
himself a competent judge of the matter 
he could not trust himself to say whether 
the alternative proposed by the depart- 
mental committee was or was not prefer- 
able to that proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman or by the Commission ; but as 
the object of the inquiry conducted by that 
Committee had been the subject of serious 
thought, he thought it was one that should 
not have been lost sight of ; and there- 
fore he would suggest to the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, that unless there 
was some objection to such a proceeding, 
of which he was not aware, that Report of 
the departmental committee should be laid 
before the House, as it must be calculated 
to enlarge their information upon a subject 
of great national importance. He wished 
also to express to the right hon. Gentle- 
man his anxiety that he should candidly 
direct his attention to the question of the 
ultimate charge of the plans which he had 
proposed. He thought the right hon. and 
gallaut Gentleman, in stating the extra 
charge which his plan for an army of re- 
serve would entail, had forgotten that, be- 
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great additional indirect charge involved by 
the adoption of his plan, inasmuch as by 
passing a large body of commuting soldiers 
into the militia, vacancies would be created 
in the regular army, which could only be 
filled up by a more rapid and extensive 
system of recruiting, necessarily involving 
a considerable expenditure. It would be de- 
sirable that some estimate should be given 
showing the probable amount of the indirect 
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charge, if any, that would result from the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman’s plan if 
it were adopted. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had himself told the House 
that the figures before them did not repre- 
sent the real state of the case as regarded 
the heavy augmentation that had taken 
place in the Military Estimates. He could 
not regret any augmentation in the charges 
of the army that had been caused by the 
rise in the price of labour ; but it was ne- 
cessary to ascertain how far the increase in 
the army expenditure was attributable to 
that cause. It would also be the duty of 
the House, when they came to consider the 
Estimates in Committee, to inquire whe- 
ther the condition of the soldier could not 
be improved by other means than by the 
rough-and-ready one of increasing his pay. 
He was afraid in these times, when Par- 
liament and the public were disposed to 
deal liberally with the army, there was a 
strong disposition to regard a dose of public 
money as @ universal panacea for every 
difficulty, without considering the advan- 
tages that might be obtained from other 
resources. He was rather disay-pointed at 
not hearing from the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that it was his intention to 
compensate the increase of charges in one 
department by a diminution of the ex- 
penses of another department. It might 
well be that from the vast amount of ordi- 
nary work the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had to perform he was unable to 
make the necessary investigations into the 
working of the numerous departments 
under him, and, perhaps, that might form 
a subject for consideration when a Motion 
in the nature of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Inverness come on for dis- 
cussion, As compared with last year let the 
House see how the matter stood. As his 
noble Friend the Member for North Lanea- 
shire (the Marquess of Hartington) had 
pointed out, the real increase of charge 
was a sum of £810,000 diminished by 
about £120,000, which his right hon. and 
gallant Friend expected to get in the shape 
of an augmentation of extra receipts, but, 
on the other hand, increased by £500,000 
to be proposed as a Supplementary Esti- 
mate. So that the fact was there would 
be an augmentation of nearly £1,200,000 
in the Army Estimates of the year. It 
might be unreasonable, but it was perfectly 
natural for a Member of the House of 
Commons to entertain a feeling that some 
not inconsiderable means of reduction might 
have been discovered to balance this ex- 
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cess of charge. It was not possible for 
himself to pretend to offer any material as- 
sistance to the House in discovering such 
means of reduction, and he heartily con- 
curred in the observation of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington), that 
it must happen that every year there would 
be some one or more head of service 
coming forward for an inerease of public 
charge. But it was the duty of that 
Ilouse to make such provision as to insure 
that a steady and careful review of all the 
establishments should be going on within 
the departments themselves, so as to ob- 
tain, as far as possible, the advantage of 
compensating by reduction for any neces- 
sary augmentation of expense that might 
take place. It appeared to him a matter 
deserving the attention of the Government 
whether some special provision might not 
be necessary for the inspection of the vari- 
ous branches of our military expenditure, 
and it was worthy of the serious consider- 
ation both of Government and Parliament 
whether they had sufficiently discharged 
their duty on this occasion. Undoubtedly, 
before 1854, whatever might have been 
the imperfections of our establishments 
with reference to the gigantic operations 
required in time of war, there was an 
organization, both in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and the Office of the Secretary for 
War, which was good for the purpose of 
checking the military expenditure. He 
thought the same organization would work 
equally well in time of peace. His right 
hon. Friend did not, probably, differ from 
that opinion, and he only stated what was 
on record in public documents when he 
said that the Duke of Wellington, who 
was no less great as an administrator than 
as # general, was the real author of the 
most difficult portion of that organization 
—namely, that relating to the Ordnance 
Department. He trusted, therefore, that 
this matter would receive the sérious at- 
tention of the Government, for he was con- 
vinced that, without imputing blame, the 
fact that Her Majesty’s Government, under 
the peaceful circumstances of the time, 
should think themselves obliged to propose 
so large an additional charge, instead of a 
reduction, would create disappointment in 
the country, and impose on the House the 
duty of determining whether some check 
should not be provided, and if the business 
of revision and reduction could not be suffi- 
ciently carried out by the ordinary means 
of departments it would not be necessary 
to consider whether there should not be 
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some special machinery established for that 
purpose. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he was con- 
vinced that the service could not be im- 
proved without an increase of expenditure: 
—but the great question was whether they 
got an equivalent for what they paid. For 
his part, he wished to tender his thanks to 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War for the lucid 
statement he had made, and to express his 
regret, in common with the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, that the services 
of one who had shown himself so com- 
petent to deal with the important question 


| of army organization were likely to be lost 


—he hoped only for a short time—to the 
country. He was glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the reserve 
force must, to a considerable extent, be 
aided by the militia. He had taken the 
liberty to say to the late Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, when bringing in some Bills on 
the subject, that no matter what measures 
he introduced, there was no other organized 
foree that he could fall back upon to do 
garrison duty and fill up the gaps in the 
army but the militia. The militia bad 
been rather eclipsed of late by that splendid 
foree, the Volunteers ; and he remembered 
hearing the late Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
Williams) say that the militia were no 
longer necessary now that we had the 
Volunteers. That, however, was a great 
mistake. The Volunteers could never per- 
form the same duty as the militia, except 
if this country should be attacked, and 
they fought side by side. He remembered 


| the Duke of Wellington, upon the second 


reading of the Bill under which the present 
militia was constituted, saying that about 
1810 and 1811 no foree could be better 
than the militia for Her Majesty’s troops. 
Some of the militia regiments raised uader 
the ballot volunteered for the Peninsular 
war. At the time of the Crimean war 
the original foree which embarked for the 
Crimea was about 25,000 men, and during 
the progress of hostilities the militia sent 
some 34,000; and not only that, but they 
enabled us to send on our troops from Gib- 
raltar and the Mediterranean, and did the 
garrison duty of this country. And now 
they would be enabled to do more by the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the reluctance of militia colonels to receive 
men from the line. For himself, he could 
say he would be very glad to have such an 
addition, for they might be made extremely 
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useful as non-commissioned officers, and 
he would have no fear of being unable to 
keep them in order, Again, it had been 
said that some colonels of militia did not 
like to give their men. But this he would 
say, that if it were pointed out to them as 
a duty, it would be performed with zeal, 
and he hoped to the benefit of the country. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that as a 
Member of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into this subject, he should like to 
say a few words in reference to it. He 
thought that much of the criticism which 
had been passed on the Report of the 
Royal Commission had arisen from a mis- 
apprehension of the scope of the inquiry | 
which was intrusted to them. They had 
been censured for not having included in 
their recommendations a plan for forming 
an army of reserve, and the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had attributed 
their not having gone so far on this point 
as some desired to a change having oc- 
curred in public opinion subsequent to their 
appointment. The censure was most un- 
just. The fact was, as was shown by the 
noble Lord’s own letter, and by the terms 
of their appointment, that the scope of their 
inquiry was limited to the consideration of 
two questions, how the deficiency in the 
supply of recruits was to be met, and whe- 
ther it was desirable to maintain the 
Limited Enlistment Act or to fall back on 
the old system of enlistment for life. It 
was true that they were also directed to 
consider the means of maintaining a hold 
over the ten years’ men who were disin- 
clined to remain in the army, and whether 
they should be formed into a reserve, a8 
to which the Commission reported that it 
was desirable to keep them in the regular 
army ; but the question of forming an army 
of reserve ouly arose after the Prussian 
campaign, and therefore could not have 
been ineluded within their inquiry. Every 
Member of the Commission must have been 
convinced of the extreme desirability not 
only of enlisting more recruits, but of 
widening the field from which they were 
drawn ; for the present system, to use the 
mildest term, was very discreditable, and 
nobody could read the evidence which had 
been given on the subject without a sense of 
shame. The recruits were, in fact, said to be 
drawn from the very lowest classes. ‘There 
were two aspects in which the question 
ought to be regarded—from the soldiers’ 
and from the civilians’ point of view. The 
grievances of the soldier were very small, 
so small that they might be called irritating 
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sores rather than grievances. But although 
very small taken separately, yet being en- 
dured day by day they caused a worrying 
sense of irritation which became at last a 
serious grievance. Upon this point he 
attached greater weight to the evidence of 
the soldier than to that of the most ex- 
perienced officers, Great irritation was 
felt at the different stoppages to which the 
soldier was subject. There was not a man 
who did not lay stress upon it ; and many 
of the officers did the same. The men 
said they never knew when they had got 
2d. in their pockets, or what they would 
have to-morrow, or what they could de- 
pend upon. First and foremost was the 
stoppage for the ‘‘ shell ” or fatigue jacket. 
There was some foundation for this griev- 
ance. They made a man work in a certain 
coat, and did not allow him to wear one 
made of a material that would last the 
longest and be the most serviceable to 
him ; but he was compelled to wear it 
and keep it in repair, however strongly 
he might feel that it was not suited to the 
work he had to doin it. And then, out 
of a soldier’s 2d. or 2}d. a day, they put 
a stoppage upon him to renew this jacket. 
There were several other items of stoppage 
which it would be much wiser to abandon. 
The meat was certainly complained of by 
the cavalry and the artillery. These were 
illustrations of the soldiers’ grievances ; 
he felt the pressure of them every day of 
his life, and it was a mistake to imagine 
that an increase of 2d. a day in his pay 
would remove them. He was afraid 
that after an enormous expense of be- 
tween £300,000 and £400,000 had been 
incurred, the grievances would remain 
where they were before, and the House 
would still have to redress them. He was 
rather afraid that the right hon. Gentle« 
man would then have to give 2d. a day and 
what the Commissioners recommended for 
stoppages and meat besides. This ques- 
tion of ld. or 2d. a day additional was, 
however, in his opinion a very superficial way 
of looking at the subject. It was neces- 
sary to go much further and deeper into 
it. A very serious question and one 
which required an answer was, how it 
came about that there was so great an 
indisposition on the part of the labouring 
classes in this country to see their rela- 
tives enlisting into the army. How came 
it that a profession to which the upper 
classes were proud that their sons should be- 
long, and which they regarded as the high- 
est in the country, should be looked upon by 
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the poorer classes with so much aversion ? 
He could not pretend to answer this ques- 
tion offhand ; but it behoved the House 
to see whether they could not remove some 
of the causes which made the army un- 
popular. It was lamentable to reflect upon 
the class from which the recruits were 
drawn. One recruiting sergeant said his 
recruits were always young men who had 
either got into trouble or were out of work, 
or who had come up from the country and 
failed to obtain employment. Another 
declared that recruits were the refuse of the 
population, who fled into the army as‘a place 
of refuge. The army was avoided by men 
of steady character and industrious habits. 
Was that a state of things creditable 
to this country? None of the explana- 
tions that were sometimes advanced was 
adequate to account for it. It could not 
be, as some thought, becanse parents did 
not like to see their sons expatriated ? 
The same objection applied to officers, but 
the parents of officers made no objection 
to their sons going abroad with their 
regiments. Nor did he believe that the 
state of the labour market was the cause ; 
because where the army competed with 
the labour market on even terms, it failed 
to draw recruits. A soldier was better off, 
in many respects, than an agricultural la- 
bourer. He had more meat, was better 
housed and fed ; and the labourer, after 
twenty years’ service, had no pension to 
fall back upon; yet the agricultural la- 
bourer refused to be a soldier. Nor could 
it be said that the martial ardour of the 
nation had fallen into decay, or that the 
prospect of expatriation was distasteful, 
for the officers of the army showed no 
dislike to foreign service, and the well- 
filled ranks of the Volunteers gave no 
countenance to the suggestion that Eng- 
lishmen had lost the warlike spirit of 
their forefathers. He was pleased with 
much that had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman on this subject ; but with 
nothing more than his remarks on the 
subject of employing soldiers in industrial 
occupations. One of the great objections 
to a soldier’s life was its terrible mono- 
tony, the eternal round of drill, from one 
year’s end to another. He hononred those 
officers who worked so hard to find amuse- 
ment, and to open reading rooms, for their 
men ; but soldiers wanted something be- 
sides drill and amusement. They wanted 
some employment to occupy them. He 
-Was sorry, on the other hand, to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman pass over, with so 
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much brevity, the recommendation of the 
Reeruiting Commissioners for the enlist- 
ment of boys. The House would remem- 
ber that, a few years ago, the navy was 
worse off than the army now was for re- 
eruits. The House was then recommended 
to adopt a plan by which boys, who were 
too young to enter the naval service, re- 
ceived a year’s training. That plan had 
been a magnificent success. There was 
hardly an officer of the navy who did not 
bear testimony to the wonderful alteration 
since that system was adopted. The Com- 
missioners recommended a somewhat ana- 
logous plan for the army. The right hon. 
Gentleman had merely remarked, on this 
recommendation, that the boys would cost 
£30 a year, and that this would be a very 
expensive way of getting recruits. Includ- 
ing buildings, the estimate might not be 
excessive ; but the House must remember 
the difference which a year and a half’s 
training would make in completing the 
education of the soldier. The lads would 
be taught to mend their own clothes, to 
handle a spade, and to do many of those 
things which a Continental soldier was able 
to do, but which were now done for our 
troops by others. He would be introduced 
into the army a complete soldier, instead 
of a raw recruit, who had to be taught 
everything, and be drilled, by slow and 
tedious process, into soldiers. No com 
parison could be instituted between a boy 
who entered at sixteen, and was turned 
out at seventeen and a half years of age, 
and who cost £45, and a recruit who was 
picked up in Charles Street ; but he hoped 
the right hon. and gallant General would 
give some further consideration to the 
matter, which was well deserving of the 
serious attention of the House. The ques- 
tion of inducing men to enter the army was 
all the more grave, because an army of 
reserve would increase the necessity for 
recruits, which there would be still more 
difficulty in obtaining, as the price of labour 
rose. * The present system of recruiting 
could not continue, for it was such that the 
Commission used only a mild term, when 
they spoke of ‘‘ inveigling young men into 
the army.”” The more the evidence was 
read, the more necessary would it be to 
represent to the recruit the real terms of 
the service, for two men, well qualified 
to form a correct opinion, declared to the 
Commission that so great was the mistrust 
inspired by past deceptions, that the re- 
eruiting sergeant would not be believed 
even if he were able to refer to an authori- 
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the service. It was high time for the War 
Office to see that recruiting was conducted 
more satisfactorily. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, that no apology 
was needed by the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) for speaking as a 
civilian on a subject so important ; and 
considering the calm and temperate man- 
ner in which his remarks had been made, 
and the good feeling by which they had been 
characterized, they could not fail to com- 
mend themselves to great attention. Ina 
great deal of what had been said by the hon. 
Member he entirely concurred, and particu- 
larly in what he had said about stoppages. 
He believed there was nothing more an- 
noying to a soldier than to be constantly 
subject to stoppages, their frequency, and 
the uncertainty as to their amount, created 
a bad feeling which it was impossible to 
over-estimate. On the recommendation 
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Enlistment Act. When that Bill was in- 
troduced by Lord Dalhousie one of its ob- 
jects was to enable a man to retire from 
the service at the end of ten years at such 
an age and in such a state of health as to 
enable him to become a good and useful 
citizen, all the better for the training he 
had undergone. Whether that object had 
been attained or not he would not say ; but 
he had always entertained the opinion that 
enlistment for ten years would not be 
satisfactory in a military point of view, and 
the alteration proposed afforded a jus- 
tification for his having voted in every di- 
vision against Lord Dalhousie’s Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated his in- 
tention of allowing the enlistment of men 
for general service instead of enlisting 
them for particular regiments. Under the 
present system every man had the right of 
enlisting into any regiment he might select, 
and there was no power of removing him 
into another against his will. Now, while 
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many of these stoppages had been done | could see why that large number of re- 
away with altogether, and the more /cruits who had no preference for any par- 
they could be reduced the better. With ticular regiment should not be enlisted for 
respect to the description of persons | general service. The right hon. Gentleman 
who were now enlisted in Her Majesty’s | had expressed his readiness to abolish the 
service, he should be very glad if the| charge for barrack damages, thus re- 
improvements which had been suggested | moving a source of much irritation and ill- 
could be carried out. The man who | will. He felt a natural satisfaction at this 
could discover a mode of enlisting a | proposal, and also at that to do away with 
better description of men would be a/the Ten Year’s Enlistment Act, as both 
great public benefactor; but although changes had been recommended by the 
it might not be impossible to make} Royal Commission over which he (Lord 
such a discovery, the matter was attended Hotham) presided. There was one other 
with more difficulties then the hon. Mem- subject on which he wished to make a 
ber for Bedford seemed to imagine. He remark, and that was the military re- 
did not intend to enter into any discussion | serve funds, With the exception of the 
as to whether the Commission had or noble Lord opposite and his right hon. 
had not fully carried out its instructions. | Friend, he believed that no one. knew 
Hie was appointed some years ago to serve | fully the meaning of that subject. It in- 
on a Royal Commission, and the first thing | volved the receipt and expenditure of large 
he was told was that he must not recommend | sums of money, by whom or in what man- 
anything likely to cause an increase of ex-|ner no other hon. Member knew than 
penditure ; and it rarely happened that | those to whom he alluded. When he called 
any Royal Commission so appointed found | the attention of the House to the subject 
itself able to go either as far as it last year his right hon. Friend said it was 
desired or those whom it concerned ex- | one which ought to be inquired into by a 
pected. The main point in the discussion | Committee. If the Army Estimates had 
had turned on the Supplementary Vote | been brought forward this year under or- 
which bad been proposed by the right | dinary cireumstances, he should have stated 
hon. Gentleman. Now, on the point of at length the reasons why he considered 
recruiting, which had formed the principal some inquiry necessary ; but observing the 
topic of discussion, he would merely al-| position in which the House was now 
lude to two or three matters on which his | placed, he would content himself with 
right hon. Friend was disposed to follow the | asking his right hon. Friend whether, dur- 
recommendations of the Commissioners. | ing the last eigh® months he had been 
First, as to the abrogation of the Ten Yeur’s | at the War Office, he had seen any reason 
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to alter the opinion which he last year 
expressed ? 

Captain VIVIAN regretted the loss of 
the right hon. Gentleman, whom he sup- 
posed he must now eall the late Secretary 
of State for War, at this particular mo- 
ment; for, however great might be the 
abilities of his successor, it was impossible 
for him at once to make himself master of 
all the matters connected with military 
administration. | When considerable re- 
forms were required ip that administra- 
tion it was a misfortune that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have been removed to 
make room fora right hon. Gentleman who 
had all his work to learn. So far as he 
understood the plan which the right hon. 
Gentleman had propounded that evening, 
it contained a great deal that was good. 
The proposed addition of 2d. daily to the 
soldier’s pay was a necessary consequence 
of the state of the labour market; but 
although this was doubtless a great im- 
provement, it did not touch the main 
difficulty in regard to recruiting. A better 
class of recruits was required, as well as 
a larger number of them; for all the evi- 
dence adduced before the Royal Com- 
mission showed that the men from whom 
our troops were drawn were chiefly dul- 
lards or idlers, or persons who could find 
no other employment. He should like to 
know what thought was present in the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman when he con- 
ceived the plan of giving 20s. to a soldier 
on furlough who brought home a recruit; 
but he believed he could pretty well guess 
what it was. The truth was the army 
was not popular, and in reality the greatest 
antagonist of the recruiting sergeant was 
the soldier on furlough, because he went 
home and described the irritating sores, 
as they had been called, from which the 
soldier suffered, and whose tongue might, 
perhaps, be to some extent stopped on the 
subject of his grievances if he were re- 
warded for obtaining a recruit. But the 
unpopularity of the army was chiefly 
owing to a want of proper regard for the 
comfort and happiness of the soldier ; 
though even if everything possible were 
done in this respect, there would still be 
something wanting to make thé army a 
profession which men in the lower ranks 
of life would willingly embrace. What 
they had to do was to take away his real 
grievances, make his life happier, and 
show him that entering into the army is 
not self-banishment—do that and he would 
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than now, even with 20s. or 25s. a piece 
for them, For his own part, he thought a 
great error was made when the British and 
the Indian armies were united, and believed 
it would be politic to revert to the system 
of having two armies. There might, for 
instance, be an army for home service and 
another for colonial service—the terms for 
which the men enlisted in each being dif- 
ferent. Above all, the present disgraceful 
system of recruiting ought to be done away 
with. It was called voluntary enlistment, 
when the fact was it was a system of kid- 
napping half-intoxicated youths and those 
out of work into the service. It was a 
shame to the country, and the recruiting 
sergeants themselves were not unfrequently 
ashamed of the part they had to play. The 
present scheme was of such magnitude that 
he felt assured the House would give it the 
best consideration ; but he thought they 
should forbear expressing any opinion on it 
at the present moment. But he did not 
agree with the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, that after they passed the seven 
Votes they could do little to decrease the 
Estimates. With regard to the Estimates 
which had been laid before the House he 
might point out that the expenditure for 
the administration of the army exceeded 
by £5,000 the Vote of last year. It was, 
he thought, of the utmost importance that 
everything should be done to find, as far 
as possible, employment for the soldier 
which would bring him in money; and 
while, therefore, for the higher duties of 
the department it might be necessary to 
secure the services of well paid clerks, 
there were others which might very ad- 
vantageously be discharged by private 
soldiers, who, instead of a fixed salary, 
would be content to receive 5s. or 6s. a 
day. In that way a considerable saving 
might be effected and a benefit conferred 
on the well-conducted soldier which he 
would appreciate. An auditor had, he 
might add, been lately appointed to check 
the accounts at the War Office, with a 
view to the establishment of a better sys- 
tem of financial control; but he unfortu- 
nately did not appear to have been very 
successful in the attainment of that object. 
The system on which our army accounts 
were conducted was one indeed so com- 
plicated as to render it utterly impossible 
to carry it out with any degree of efficiency 
in time of war. But without adverting 
further to that point he would ask his right 
hon. Friend, in conclusion, for some expla- 
nation of what he considered an item of 
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unnecessary expenditure in connection 
with the A and B troops of Royal Engi- 
neers who were an offshoot of the Royal 
Engineers, and who were maintained in 
order simply to practice pontooning on 
special days at Aldershot, and included 
two officers, thirty non-commissioned offi- 
cers, 474 men, and 307 horses at a cost of 
something like £35,000 year. He could 
not see that that was a necessary expendi- 
ture. He trusted that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite would take 
these circumstances into his consideration. 

Cotonet NORTH thought that the Com- 
mittee was very much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) for 
his useful remarka, and in none of those 
remarks was he (Colonel North) more in- 
clined to agree than with those respecting 
the eternal stoppages—there was nothing 
more irritating to the soldier. His hon. 
Friend had mentioned the shell jacket, 
which was a serious consideration to the 
soldier. And here he might remark that 
there was nothing which so much intensi- 
fied the dislike of soldiers to Aldershot as 
the constant wear and tear of clothing that 
occurred there. In garrison towns, too, 
there were many occasions, such as fires, 
in which the soldiers exerted themselves 
most beneficially, but where having injured 
their clothes they never afterwards received 
a farthing of compensation. He could not 
agree with his hon. Friend that soldiers on 
furlough created great obstacles to recruit- 
ing by the accounts they gave of the ser- 
vice; but he believed that great harm was 
done by the number of disabled soldiers 
who were seattered over the country, and 
who, perhaps, having been blinded, or com- 
pletely broken down by trench work, re- 
ceived only 6d., 9d., or 1s. aday for a 
period of twelve months, after which they 
were left entirely to their own resources. 
He knew many such cases in his own 
neighbourhood; and he believed that nothing 
was so detrimental to recruiting than that 
these men should be left to yoam about 
utterly ruined in health and purse. As 
to having two armies, a home and a colonial 
one, he did not see how it was practicable ; 
we wanted to have our army in hand, so 
as to be able tosend it, at short notice, to 
any part of the world. There was the 
Trent affair, for example, when we 
sent 10,000 men to Canada; we could 
hardly have done that if our army had 
been permanently cut in two. We had 
at best but a small army, and we should 
have it always ready in case of war. He 
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was afraid he could not go the whole length 
with his noble Friend the Member for the 
East Riding (Lord Hotham) on the subject 
of barrack damages, as there were cases in 
which wilful damage took place and ought to 
be paid for; but stoppages under that head 
should be reduced as much as possible. In 
the case of men in hospital, who might 
have wives and families starving outside, 
he thought the stoppage of 10d. a day was 
monstrously unfair. The noble Lord the 
late Secretary for War had told them that, 
for the last few years, the deficiency in re- 
eruits had been met by a proportionate 
reduction of the army. That admission 
was most important, and the unpleasant 
inference was that if we persisted in that 
system the end would be the destruction 
of our army. In conclusion, he begged to 
join in the general regret at the retire- 
ment of his right hon. and gallant Friend 
on the Treasury Bench from the post of 
Minister for War. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that 
if we had a reformed House of Commons, 
chosen by the great mass of the people, a 
far more efficient and cheaper method 
of defending the country would be hit upon 
than that which had been . discovered, 
either by the Horse Guards or the Royal 
Commission. The Report of the Recruit- 
ing Commission had greatly disappointed 
him ; and when he read the petty pallia- 
tives recommended in it—such as those re- 
lating to washing the sheets, barrack 
damages, and similar petty matters—he 
felt inclined to ask, what had the War 
Department, paid so highly for so many 
years, been about not to have seen to those 
things without the necessity for a number 
of able men sitting many days and exa- 
mining many witnesses in order to produce 
such a Report? The subject of the mili- 
tary defences of the country should be 
dealt with in 4 more comprehensive spirit 
than had been shown or suggested by the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread.) 
Our army costs the largest sum, and pro- 
duced the smallest results. It ought to 
be ascertained how many recruits we 
really required. Were we not enlisting 
more than we wanted now? How far 
could we feduce our colonial military ex- 
penditure—for we had not tried that yet ? 
Why had not the recommendations of the 
Committee which sat six years ago been 
carried out? A great mistake was made 
six years ago in amalgamating the Eng- 
lish and Indian armies. The soover our 
steps in that matter were retraced the bet- 
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ter. When the colonial and Indian mili- 
tary expenditure was cut down as far as 
possible, then we should know the number 
of recruits that were absolutely wanted, 
The number of our distant fortresses, such 
as Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda, might 
be advantageously diminished. We ought 
to have the smallest possible army in time 
of peace, but with an establishment of such 
a nature that we could increase it to any 
amount in time of war. Why did we not 
take the same steps to improve our army 
by comparison with foreign armies that 
other countries did? From America, for 
instance, there was an officer dispatched to 
this country to inquire into the details of 
our army system, to see if the American 
system, which had already proved so effi- 
cient, could not be benefited thereby. We 
might gain considerable benefit to our own 
army system by inquiring into the systems 
which prevailed in France, Prussia, Swit- 
zerland, and Russia. He regretted that 
the Recruiting Commission had been a 
mere faree, and had entirely failed in its 
duty. It did not go into the matter tho- 
roughly ; and he was sorry to say that we 
now wanted another Committee or Com- 
mission so constituted as to be able to in- 
quire into the whole subject. It was quite 
impossible for private Members of Parlia- 
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tice that which he recommended. He did not 
think it right to pass over in entire silence 
the attack just made on the Recruiting 
Commission by the hon. Member, who 
also referred to the military systems of 
different Continental countries, and said 
that ours was inferior to that of every 
other country. Those systems were, it 
was true, wholly different from ours—we 
had no compulsory service such as existed 
in every other country in Europe; and as 
for America, to which the hon. Member 
likewise alluded, the House needed not to 
be told that the Americans, in the space of 
three years, spent £600,000,000 in getting 
up an army, chiefly because they were not, 
at the time of need, prepared with a pro- 
perly-organized foree. If all these ques- 
tions were to be investigated again by a 
new Commission, all he wished was that 
the hon. Member himself might be made 
the Chairman of it. With respect to the 
scheme of the right hon, and gallant Ge- 
neral the late Seeretary of War, he must 
say that, with the hon. Member for Bed- 
| ford (Mr. Whitbread), he regretted that the 
| suggestion of the Commission regarding 
the military training of boys had not met 
with some attention. All the witnesses 
who spoke respecting the training of boys 
| for the navy testified to the advantage of 
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ment to inquire into the system pursued | that system, and said that, with a slight 
in other countries if the Public Depart- } difference in practice, it might be applied 
ments would not do it. The scheme pro-} with equal advantage to the army. No 
posed by the Secretary for War might be | subject was brought before the Commission 





a very good scheme; but he only saw that 
it greatly increased our expenditure, which 
had been creeping up from year to year, 
and which was always increasing, no mat- 
ter whether Whigs or Tories were in office. 


At present, in our Public Departments it | 


required six people to do the work of one. 
There were some vested interests so strong 
that they entirely overruled the will of 
any Secretary of State, who was placed in 
the hands of clerks to such an extent 
that he searcely had a will of his own. He 
regretted that the Secretary for War was 
quitting office, not that he had introduced 
any great improvements, but because 
he had a will of his own. He hoped the 
House would have soon a general, thorough, 
and efficient debate upon the whole sub- 
ject, such as was worthy of the House of 
Commons and of the country. 

Cotonen WILSON-PATTEN thought 
that as the Secretary for War was quitting 
his office the best thing to be done was to 
appoint the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Seymour) 
to the vacaney, when he could put in prac- 


more forcibly than that relating to pen- 
sions, and the Commission had been cri- 
ticized severely for recommending that the 
| pension of a man who had served twenty- 
one years should only be raised from 8d. to 
10d. ; and the witnesses had been unani- 
mous in describing the smaliness of the 
pension as one of the greatest obstacles to 
re-enlisting. The Commission were unani- 
mous in wishing that the soldier should 
have his pension with the money given to 
him for good conduct during his service in 
addition. The Commission did not hold it 
to be necessary that the rations of all the 
soldiers in the army should be increased 
from three-quarters of a pound to 1 lb., 
but only that the soldiers at home should 
have it so increased. The evidence on that 
point was strong. The Commissioners 
were told that in the Cavalry, the Artil- 
lery, and the Sappers and Miners corps, the 
soldiers were obliged to pay out of their 
own pocket in order to procure an addi- 
tional allowance. That statement applied 








more especially to the Sappers and Miners, 
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whom, it was stated, were obliged to spend 
in that way every farthing they could spare. 
The evidence was not so strong with regard 
to the infantry. Some of the witnesses 
gave it as their opinion that the infantry 
ought to have an increase of rations ; but 
there was very general unanimity indeed 
on the point as regarded the Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, and Sappers and Miners, the wit- 
nesses stating that an increase was posi- 
tively necessary, in order to enable the 
men to perform their arduous duties, For 
the most part the Commission had to con- 
duct their inquiry in London; but they 
were told that, if they wanted to get at 
the truth, they ought to have some of the 
private soldiers before them. With that! 
view the Commissioners went to Aldershot } 
and the evidence they received there from | 





the private soldiers was most valuable. | 


More candour and independence could not | 
be found in any witnesses. The Com- | 
missioners told them that their names | 
would not be given in the Report, but they | 
would be numbered. This course was | 
taken in order that they might give their 
evidence with the greatest freedom. It | 
would be seen from the printed evidence | 
that those witnesses attached the greatest 
importance to what were generally known 
as ‘‘ grievances’’—to the deductions from 
the bounty, the shell-jacket question, and | 
the deductions for extra clothing. Every | 
one of them agreed in stating that, in no 
other quarters in the country, was there | 
such wear and tear of clothing as at’ 
Aldershot, or where soldiers were subject 
to such deductions for clothing as they | 
were there. None of them objected to 
soldiers being deprived of good-conduct | 
pay for offences, but they were unanimous 
in suggesting that such deprivation should | 
not take place without the approbation of | 
the commanding officer. One of them said | 
that some time ago, when in detachment, he 
was deprived of it by a subaltern who had 
not the same experience as his command- 
ing officer of his former good conduct, and 
that, in consequence of his knowledge on 
the point, the latter would have found means 
of punishing him sufficiently without de- 
priving him of his good-conduct pay. He 
thought his hon, Friend the Member for | 
Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) could neither 
have read the Report of the Commission 
nor heard much of the discussion that 
evening, or he would not have made some 
of the observations which he had just ad- 
dressed to the House. The Commission 
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must come when these stoppages and other 
grievances complained of in the army must 
be dealt with; and their recommendations 
were directed to doing away with some of 
these grievances. He submitted to the 
House that the Commission would scarcely 
have been justified in going into the re. 
serve question more than they had done. 
The noble Lord the late Secretary of 
State for War, in moving the Commis- 
sion, said, that the average annual defi- 
ciencies amounted to 4,500, and the 
number of recruits to 15,000; and the 
inquiries of the Commission were directed 
to ascertaining how the army could best 
be maintained at its requisite strength. 
He believed their recommendations would 
not have been found so expensive as his 
right hon. Friend seemed to think. The 
Commissioners never had lost sight of the 
question of expense to the country involved 
in any suggestions which they might make. 
He would not express his entire approba- 
tion of the scheme of his right hon. Friend, 
but he approved it generally, and would 
willingly give it his support. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
wished to say, by way of explanation, 
that, bearing in mind the siteration in 
public opinion, it was not to be wondered 
at that at the time the Royal Commission 
was appointed, special reference was not 
made in the Instructions to the subject of 
an army of reserve; but, while he ad- 
mitted that no Special Instructions on the 
point were given to the Commission, he 
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could not admit that there was anythiog 


in the Instructions to prevent them from 


jentering into that subject if they had 


thought it right to do so. On the con- 


‘trary, he could not but think that when 


the question of period of service was before 
them, and when their attention was also 
called to the question whether it would be 
desirable to obtain a hold over the ten 
years’ men, the question of an army of 
reserve might fairly have been deemed a 
fit subject for consideration by the Com- 
mission. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL thanked 
the right hon. and gallant General the 
Secretary of State for War for the 
boons he proposed to confer on the soldier. 
He thought these might justly be called 
necessary boons; and he believed that the 
knowledge that something in the direction 
now indicated was going to be done had 
already had a good effect on men in 
the army as well as on men thinking of 
becoming recruits. He was able to bear 
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testimony that recruiting had of late mani- 
festly improved, from the prevailing notion 
that the condition of the soldier was about 
to be improved, and he knew of cases in 
which soldiers entitled to their discharge 
had held on because they believed that 
something for their benefit was about to be 
put in force. The outline of the scheme 
which had been propounded would do much 
to popularise the Service; but of the vari- 
ous benefits which the scheme would confer 
on the soldier, one had not been referred 
to in the debate—that was the finding him 
remunerative employment. It was not 
only proposed to employ the troops, but to 
permit them to effect barrack repairs, which 
at present constituted a very heavy and 
irksome charge. The charge for repair- 
ing a barrack was upon the average 
£50 per month, and this was an im- 
portant sum if expended amongst the 
men of a regiment; and if they per- 
mitted the soldier to earn that money by 
his own industrious labour, they would 
confer on him one of the greatest boons. 
A gallant General, at present commanding 
a district in the South of England, had 
told him that since he had been permitted 
to employ a certain number of men in useful 
labour, paying them properly for it, there 
had not only been a great improvement in 
the conduct of the men, but the greatest 
punishment was debarring them from being 
placed on the list to be so employed. He 
really believed if the scheme of the right 
hon. and gallant General were carried out it 
would do more to ameliorate the condition 
of the soldier than at the first blush might 
appear. It was quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the men would spend the addi- 
tional money they received in drink. From 
inquiries he had himself made, he found 
that not more than one-third of the con- 
sumption at the canteen was in drink, two- 
thirds being spent in bread, cheese, and 
eating. He believed that by usefully and 
productively employing the men as much 
would be done to improve their condition 
as by the additional 2d. a day, which, he 
was glad to think, was to be given to 
them. In the French army this system 
was most successfully carried out, and 
the men were employed in works useful 
to themselves and to the nation; indeed, 
some of the fortifications for Paris had been 
constructed by the military, at one-third 
less cost than the lowest estimate. He 


was sorry, however, to find that a jea- 
lousy existed lest the soldiers’ labour should 
be brought into competition with civil la- 
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bour. As an instance, he might state that 
when Chelsea barracks were building the 
men connected with the works struck, and 
as it was very desirable that the edifice 
should be finished without delay, two com- 
panies of soldiers were employed for the 
purpose. They commenced their labours; 
but, it being considered that this was put- 
ting military and civil labour in competi- 
tion with each other, the subject was ani- 
madverted on in that House, the soldiers 
were removed, and the strike continued. 
He thought such a state of matters was 
tobe regretted. Inthe ranks of the army 
were to be found men skilled in every 
conceivable trade, even in that of silvering 
the backs of mirrors, and he thought it 
was a pity that such an amount of skilled 
labour should not be more taken advantage 
of. If the scheme of the right hon. and 
gallant General cost the country £500,000, 
he was satisfied the good it would effect 
would be cheaply purchased. 

Cotoyet. SYKES said, they had had 
a long discussion, but not a single word 
had been uttered about economy until the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) rose. 
The office of an economist in that House 
was undoubtedly a thankless one ; and he 
could say from experience that nothing 
short of a miracle could reduce an Estimate. 
He had been in Parliament ten years, and 
during the whole of that time the only re- 
duction that had been made in the Esti- 
mates as brought forward was a sum of 
£400 on one of the items connected with 
the palace of our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople; and on that occasion the Govern- 
ment were taken by surprise and de- 
feated, and an infinitesimal miracle was 
worked. In 1848 the Army Estimates 
were £9,723,000 ; in 1849, £8,881,000; 
in 1850, £8,900,000 ; while this year they 
amounted to £14,700,000. The number 
of men had been decreased, but the ex- 
penditure had increased. The cost for 
pay and allowances to each man in the 
British army was £33 15s. 3d.; but it 
was only £16 for each man in the French 
army. This related to pay only ; but the 
Estimates showed that the total cost ex- 
ceeded £100. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had said the increase in the 
Indian depéts could not be helped ; 
increasing, therefore, the pressure upon 
the Indian taxpayer. But he (Colonel 
Sykes) would wish to know why 65,000 
were required in India at present when 


43,000 had been found sufficient to 
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break the neck of the Mutiny and take 
Delhi before a single company of rein- 
forcements had arrived from Europe. One 
reason adduced for the increase in the Es- 
timates was the advance in the price of 
provisions. This was singular ; because 
last year, owing to the great compulsory 
slaughter of cattle, the markets were 
glutted, and meat was lower in price than 
it was the year before. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Gen- 
tlemen said ‘* No, no!’’ but he referred 
them to the Leadenhall Market Reports. 
If this argument was worth anything, it 
should also hold good in the case of the 
navy; but this was not the case to a 
proportionate extent. With regard to 
the question of recruiting, his own opinion 
was that the soldier’s first term of service 
should be twelve years; that he should be 
allowed to marry after that period to in- 
duce him to remain in the army ; and that 
at the end of twenty years he should re- 
ceive his pension, or get a bonus to enable 
him to set up in trade. The sons of 
such soldiers, brought up and educated in 
their father’s regiment, would naturally 
follow their father’s footsteps, and also 
become soldiers. He would suggest that 
every recruit on entering the army should 
be induced to put his bounty money into a 
savings bank, so that at the expiration of 
his period of service something might be 
standing to his account. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said that a regi- 
ment coming from abroad 900 strong would 
be reduced to 600, and that the 300 men 
who were taken off might be induced to 
enter the reserve. But he seemed to for- 
get that the regiment so reduced must in 
turn go abroad again, and for this purpose 
would require to be advanced to its 
original strength of 900. The one opera- 
tion would therefore necessarily balance 
the other. 

Mr. CHILDERS expressed his satis- 
faction with the statement which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had made, 
and his regret that it was the last occasion 
on which he would make such a statement. 
He desired to ask the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman whether he saw his way 
to adopt the recommendation made last 
year by a joint Committee from the Trea- 
sury, War Office, and Horse Guards, under 
which the stoppage of pay to the soldiers 
would be made uniform, whether he was 
on furlough, in hospital, or on active duty 
at home or abroad ; and also whether uni- 
formity would be adopted in the issuing of 
rations? The right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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man omitted to refer to one item of conside- 
rable increase—namely, the Vote for half- 
pay and military allowance to reduced and - 
retired officers of the army. There was a 
very considerable increase in the amount for 
the retirement of the officers of the Royal 
Artillery and the Royal Engineers, This 
year it was £55,900, whereas last year it 
was only £48,000. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had had under his consideration 
the system of retirement in the artillery 
and engineers; and whether he would 
be prepared to enter into any details 
as to the future system under which 
such retirernent would be regulated? As 
to the Engineering train, he (Mr. Childers) 
was inclined to think, so far from its 
being an expensive corps, it was @ very 
economical one, and that its maintenance 
on the present small scale was most ne- 
cessary. 

GeneraL PEEL said, the noble Lord 
opposite the late Secretary for War had 
asked him why he had separated the Sup- 
plementary Estimate from the ordinary 
Estimates; now he (General Peel) thought 
the debate that evening afforded the best 
justification of the course adopted. It was 
done for the express purpose of placing 
before the House the new proposition which 
he had the honour of submitting, and it 
would be far more convenient to discuss 
that proposal apart from the ordinary ser- 
vice of the year. If the details connected 
with this additional 2d. had been mixed 
up with the ordinary Estimates, they would 
only have deceived the House instead of 
affording an opportunity for full considera- 
tion. It was quite possible that when the 
Supplemental Estimate came forward for 
discussion some better method of applying 
the money might be suggested in the course 
of debate, and an opportunity would thus 
be afforded of doing so. He had been 
asked why the soldiers were not now em- 
ployed in the different trades with which 
they were acquainted. In reply to his 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (Cap- 
tain Vivian) he was happy to say that 
soldiers were being largely employed as 
clerks, and the system had been found 
perfectly successful. He had not appointed 
a single clerk who was not a soldier, and 
he was happy to say that they fulfilled 
their duties very satisfactorily. All the 
messengers in the lower part of the office 
were also soldiers. He had listened with 
the greatest possible attention to all the 
remarks offered that night, and he was 
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only sorry that he was not in a position to 
act upon any of them. He believed the 
employment of the A and B troop of engi- 
neers in the way alluded to was both bene- 
ficial and economical. Then lest any false 
impression should exist, he felt bound to say, 
on the subject of barrack damages, that 
what the Government proposed was, if 
possible, to employ soldiers to repair their 
own barrack damages, not to do away with 
those damages altogether. He was glad 
to say, in answer to one question that had 
been raised, that new musketry instruc- 
tions had been issued, which would tend 
greatly to reduce the drill of old practised 
soldiers. The suggestion made with re- 
ference to good-conduct pay was more for 
the consideration of the Horse Guards than 
the War Office; but he might say that 
the Commander-in-Chief had approved the 
Commissioners’ recommendation upon the 
matter. In regard to the Army Reserved 
Fund, the Vote appeared to be dying a 
natural death. He agreed with his noble 
Friend in thinking that that was a ques- 
tion which deserved the attention of the 
Government and that House, because it 
affected very materially the system of pur- 
chase in the army. The more commissions 
they had to give away at Sandhurst the 
more they would be promoting the interests 
of the army. The price of the old cavalry 
commissions, which was higher than that 
of the infantry commissions, was now put 
upon the same footing, and the difference 
paid out of the Reserve Fund, which might 
render it necessary to retain it. The 
Commissioners’ Report on Recruiting had 
been subjected to much adverse com- 
ment during the debate ; but he thought 
the Commissioners deserved great praise 
for the way in which they had conducted 
their inquiries, and also for the value of 
their suggestions. He had (listened, how- 
ever, with great attention to all the re- 
marks which had been made during the 
discussion, and promised to impress upon 
his successor the necessity for considering, 
and, if possible, carrying out the many 
suggestions which had been made. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had omitted to answer 
the question whether the plan he proposed 
would have the effect of altering the law 
relating to the militia or the other law for 
the organization of the army; and, if so, 
whether the Bill for the plan would be laid 
before the House before the proposal was 
considered ? 

Gexeran PEEL: Certainly; any Bill 
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to carry out the recommendations I pro- 
pose in regard to the reserve force will be 
laid before the House previous to the subject 
being discussed. 
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Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POOR BILL—[Bu 9.] 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Eavle.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in moving 
that the House should go into Committee 
upon the Bill, said, that at that late hour 
he would not proceed with the discussion 
of the clauses. He only asked that they 
should go into Committee pro formd, in 
order that the Bill with the Amendments 
on the paper might be re-printed. In 
respect to the buildings and works to be 
raised under the Bill, it was desirable the 
House should come to a conclusion upon 
it as speedily as possible. He hoped, then, 
that the House would be prepared to pro- 
ceed with it to-morrow. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Bill reported ; to be printed, as amended 
[Bill 66] ; re-committed for To-morrow. 


UNIFORMITY ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. FAWCETT moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal certain portions 
of the Act of Uniformity relating to Fellows 
of Colleges, and said, that the Bill was the 
same in form as the Bill introduced last 
year by Mr. Bouverie. He added, that at 
a future stage he should move the addition 
of clauses to place Roman Catholics upon 
the same footing as members of other 
religious bodies, 

Mr. KINNAIRD thought that the whole 
Act of Uniformity wanted looking into. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to repeal certain portions of the Act of Uni- 
formity relating to Fellows of Colleges. 
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Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Faworrr and Mr. Bovverig. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


Insurrection 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
Resolution [March 6] reported. 


“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
years ending on the 3lst day of March 1866 
and the 3lst day of March 1867, the sum of 
£369,118 5s. 6d. be granted out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Cuance.tor of 
the Excurgver, and Mr, Hunt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


CHESTER COURTS BILL. 


On Motion of Earl Grosvenor, Bill to authorize 
the Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the borough 
and city of Chester and county of the same city, 
and the Portmote and Pentice Courts for the city 
of Chester, to be held at the Castle of Chester, 
ordered to be brought in by Earl Grosvenor and 
Mr. Witt1am Heyry Guapstone. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, March 8, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Committers — On Traffic 
Regulation (Metropolis) Report. 

Punic Burs—Report—Traffic Regulation (Me- 
tropolis) * (5). 

Third Reading— Public Schools (29); Mar- 
riages (Odessa) * (30), and passed. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government for any information he might 
have received from Ireland. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: [I have not re- 
ceived anything from Ireland this morning; 
but I requested the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department to send to me here 
the latest information he might have re- 
ceived, and [ have this instant received 
from him this telegram— 
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“No important event reported, except at Kil- 
teely, eight miles from Limerick Junction, where 
a number of men are assembled. ‘Troops have 
gone tothe place. Some farmhouses and barns 
have been robbed in the neighbourhood of Ab- 
beyfeale. The neighbourhood of Dublin, including 
Drogheda, tranquil.” 


The telegram is without date. 


INSURRECTION IN CRETE. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Tae Duxr or ARGYLL, in rising to 
move for a Copy of a Note addressed to 
the Porte by the Three Powers, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, on the 8th of 
April, 1830; and to call the attention of 
the House to the Papers (presented to Par- 
liament by Her Majesty’s command) re- 
specting the late Insurrection in the Island 
of Crete, said: My Lords, having read with 
very close attention the Papers which have 
been laid upon the table of your Lordships’ 
House, I confess I am compelled to ques- 
tion the propriety of the course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government upon one 
point, but upon one point only. The ad- 
vice given by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Government of the Porte has on all 
occasions been timely, just, and humane; 
and I think I may add that as regards the 
suggestion made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office for the settle- 
ment of the Cretan question—as far, at 
least, as the question can be settled under 
present circumstances —I really do not 
know that any better suggestion could 
have been made. My objection to the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has reference, as I have already 
stated, to one point alone; but that point 
appears to me to be of so great import- 
ance, not only in itself, but also as re- 
gards the principles connected with it, 
that I felt it incumbent upon me to bring 
it under the consideration of your Lord- 
ships; and I think I shall best do so first 
by giving to your Lordships a short nar- 
rative of events, not necessarily in the 
order in which they occurred, but in the 
order in which they became known to Her 
Majesty’s Government; and secondly, by 
directing the attention of your Lordships 
to the general principles to be applied to 
those events. But, before doing so, there 
are one or two observations of a general 
character which I trust I may be allowed 
to make upon this question. We all know 
that the Christian provinces of Turkey are 
in a state of chronic disaffection and of oc- 
casional insurrection; nor need I explain 
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to the House what the causes of that dis- 
affection are. First of all, there is the 
fact which is alluded to and dwelt upon 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Fo- 
reign Office in these despatches—namely, 
that in these provinces there is a large 
majority of Christians, having no share 
whatever in the government, but ruled 
over by a Mussulman minority. Secondly, 
there is the fact that in these provinces 
there are generally great and real and 
practical grievances suffered by the people. 
And lastly, there is the fact of a free 
Greece, which, however ill-governed it 
may be—and I believe that next to Tur- 
key it is perhaps the worst-governed coun- 
try in Europe —is in close proximity to 
those provinces; while such is human na- 
ture that men prefer almost any grievances 
to the state of subjection in which these 
provinces are now placed. Whenever an 
insurrection occurs in the Christian pro- 
viaces of Turkey we are always told by 
the partisans of Greece that the inhabitants 
are groaning under innumerable practical 
grievances; and, on the other hand, we 
are always told by the partizans of Turkey 
that the people had no grievances whatever 
to complain of, but that the insurrection 
has been entirely raised by the Greek na- 
tion. Now, I believe the truth lies be- 
tween these two statements. You cannot 
separate the exclusive dominion of a Mus- 
sulman majority, the practical grievances 
which the Christian inhabitants labour 
under, and the example of free Greece. 
These causes act and re-act, and you can- 
not separate them, because each one of 
them has had some share in producing 
the insurrections which have taken place 
from time to time. Now, as to the griev- 
ances complained of, let me, in passing, 
make one remark. Even in those cases 
where the Turkish Government means to 
act fairly the administration under that 
Government is generally so bad and cor- 
rupt as to perpetuate those grievances 
rather than redress them. I need not state 
to you in detail the nature of those griev- 
ances, because they are stated in this blue 
book ; and the very same grievances have 
uniformly been complained of by the in- 
habitants of all the Christian provinces 
in Turkey. \The principal are excessive 
taxation of farmings of the revenue of 
compulsory ports of export, to which 
there were bad roads; but, above all, 
there is a universal allegation that the 
promise made to the Christian population 
in 1856, in the face of all Europe, in re- 
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ference to the perfect equality before the 
law of Christian and Mussulman, is a 
promise which has not been kept. Under 
these circumstances, I fear we must look 
for frequent insurrections. And now let 
me say one word with regard to the spirit 
and temper with which we ought to regard 
such insurrections when they do arise. I 
will venture to say that every Government 
in this country must desire to stave 
off as far as it can what is called the 
Eastern question. But every one of these 
insurrections is calculated to raise the 
question which every statesman in this 
country must be desirous to postpone. This 
is a natural feeling on the part of every 
Foreign Minister, and to a certain extent 
it is legitimate. All I say is that when 
insurrections do take place, as they will do 
in the Christian provinces of Turkey, we 
should remember the high probability that 
they are justified by the grievances which 
the Christian populations have to endure. 
Indeed, we know that under the Turkish 
Government such grievances must exist. 
If we had to endure even a thousandth part 
of those grievances we should be rising 
against the governing power, and there- 
fore we ought always to look upon these 
insurrections as only a natural attempt on 
the part of the people to throw off a 
government which to them is certainly 
odious, and to a large extent really op- 
pressive. Therefore, we ought not to re- 
gard these insurrections solely in a selfish 
spirit, or merely as injuries to ourselves 
because of their inconvenience. It must 
necessarily be inconvenient to have the 
Eastern question raised ; but still, when 
these insurrections occur we are bound to 
look that question in the face and to per- 
form our duty, whatever it may be, after 
due consideration and reflection. My 
Lords, I do not make this remark in re- 
ference to any despatch which has pro- 
ceeded from the British Government. In- 
deed, the tone of those despatches has 
been uniformly gentle, considerate, and - 
humane. But I regret to find in the blue 
book some remarks of a French diploma- 
tist which do not appear to me to be 
deserving the same praise. Having said 
thus much, I will narrate to the House 
the circumstances respecting this Cretan 
insurrection. The disaffection and the 
discontent of the people of Crete have 
been, as your Lordships are aware, of long 
standing. I think’ that, since the year 
1830, there have been two or three in- 
surrections, and several assemblages of 
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people which almost amounted to insur- 
rections, and which compelled the ‘Turkish 
Government to make some concessions. 
Very early in 1866 these feelings of dis- 
content seem to have reached a head, and 
in the month of May, I believe, the 
Christian inhabitants assembled, as they 
are accustomed to do in Crete, in large 
bodies, and addressed to the Sultan a peti- 
tion complaining of their grievances, and, 
in perfectly respectful language, asking 
for redress. Now, as far as I can learn, 
the allegations contained in that petition 
have never been contradicted. Well, no 
answer was given to that petition by the 
Government at Constantinople for a period 
of between two and three months; and 
when at last the reply did come, it was in 
the shape of an order to the inhabitants 
to disperse and lay down their arms—for 
I ought to have mentioned, that the Cre- 
tans always go armed—but no promise 
was given that any of the grievances 
complained of should be redressed. On 
this point I will read the opinion of Lord 
Lyons, our Minister at Constantinople— 
and certainly Lord Lyons was not the man 
to overstate the matter. On the contrary, 
he would be likely to mean a little more 
than he said. His words were— 

** The instruction contains a peremptory sum- 
mons to the Christians to disperse, but they do 
not hold out much hope that the grievances 
alledged in the Memorial will be seriously ex- 
amined or redressed.”—p. 27. 

Well, when that answer arrived in Crete 
the assembly broke up, took up arms, and 
betook themselves to the mountains, 
where a few days afterwards they ex- 
pressed their determination to fight for 
their own independence and their annexa- 
tion to the kingdom of Greece. That 
happened in the beginning of September. 
Here, however, I wish to remark—what 
ought always to be borne in mind—that 
all these wars in the Christian provinces 
of Turkey assume an internecine charac- 
ter. They are emphatically savage wars, 


embittered by the antagonism of race} 


against race, and religion against reli- 
gion, and the most terrible brutalities are 
committed on both sides. There is al- 
ways one special circumstance which ag- 
gravates very much the horrors of war, 
and that on the side of the Turks. In 
putting down such insurrections the Tur- 
kish Government employs not only their 
regular troops, but also Albanians, Cir- 
cassians, and other semi-savage hordes, 
whose brutality very far exceeds that of 
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the regular soldiers. This aggravation of 
the horrors of war does not exist on the 
part of the native population... So far as 
I can see in the papers before your Lord- 
ships’ House, the intentions of the Tur- 
kish Government—by that I mean of the 
few enlightened Turks who form the 
Government at Constantinople—are, on 
the whole, humane. In the blue book 
there is repeated mention of instances in 
which volunteers from Greece, who, hay- 
ing been interfering in the war and having 
been caught by the Turkish troops, were 
treated in a most humane manner by 
Mustapha Pasha; and I find cases too, I 
rejoice to say, in which Egyptian officers 
who had been interfering, as the Cretans 
had a right to think unduly, were treated 
by the Christian population in the most 
humane and handsome manner, after the 
latter had captured them and thus got 
them into their power. It appears that it 
was on the 22nd:of September Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government first heard that the 
insurrection had assumed the character of 
a civil war. Instructions were at once 
issued by the Foreign Office, in which it 
was laid down that we should pursue a 
course of complete neutrality between the 
two parties. On the 29th of September 
our Government heard that the Turkish 
Government had landed in Crete between 
5,000 and 6,000 of those mercenary troops 
to which I have referred. On the 2nd of 
October Her Majesty’s Government heard 
from Consul Dickson at Creté that murder 
and rapine prevailed over the island, and 
that there was a general flight from all 
the villages of such of the Christian fami- 
lies as could escape to the neighbouring 
country of Greece. On the 9th of October 
Her Majesty’s Government heard that 
1,200 more Albanian mercenaries were to 
be hired by the Turkish Government, and 
let loose on the Christian population of 
Crete. On the 12th of October they re- 
ceived from our Minister at Athens a des- 
patch which I think must have opened 
their eyes to the spirit in which this war 
was too likely to be conducted. Mr. 
Erskine writes— 
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“TI am informed by the French flag-captain on 
this station that there is so much ill-feeling to- 
wards all Christians, on the part of the Egyptian 
troops in Crete, that even the commander of the 
French gunboat Biche was insulted by some of 
these men, when on shore in Suda Bay ; and that 
to avoid the repetition of such conduct, the Turk- 
ish Admiral has undertaken to send off water to 
the Biche, and thus prevent the necessity for 
the landing of her crew. If such be the conduct 
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of the Egyptians towards the French sailors, it 
is quite conceivable that they may have been guilty 
of any of the excesses against native Christians, 
which have been laid to their charge.”’-—p. 52. 


My Lords, on the 20th of October the 
Government heard of another most signifi- 
cant fact. Your Lordships are probably 
aware that about one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants of the island of Crete are Mussul- 
mans. In consequence of what was actu- 
ally going on, and of what was coming, 
the Mussulman authorities were taking 
care that the Mussulman women and 
children should be put out of reach of the 
war. Of this the Government were in- 
formed by Lord Lyons in his despatch of 
that date. On the 26th they were in- 
formed by Mr. Erskine that Consul Ge- 
neral Saunders had reported to the Go- 
vernment that mercenaries were being 
shipped from Albania for the purpose of 
carrying on the war against Crete; and 
he added, that the Porte would do well to 
reflect before having recourse to the assist- 
ance of these reckless, sanguinary merce- 
naries ; that even any momentary success 
obtained through their agency might be 
dearly purchased by the additional exas- 
peration which could not fail to be im- 
ported into the conflict by the use of such 
allies. On the same day the Government 
heard from Lord Lyons his opinion, that 
the contest was being carried on with an 
animosity on both sides productive of 
most deplorable consequences. On the 
same day the Government received the 
first petition from the Cretans, praying 
that Her Majesty’s ships might be al- 
lowed to remove from Crete any Christian 
women and children who might escape to 
the shore and find refuge on board ship. 
Three days after that petition was re- 
ceived the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary—of course, after consultation with 
the Government—despatched his first re- 
fusal to allow Her Majesty’s ships to re- 
move those women aud children. The 
noble Lord’s refusal was founded on the 
ground that to do so would be virtually 
a violation of the principle of neutrality. 
I think it only fair to say, with reference 
to the course taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that the request had come 
through a channel that was most objec- 
tionable. The Cretan people petitioned, 
through the King of Greece, asking His 
Majesty to use his influence with the pro- 
tecting Powers to send ships for the 
purpose to which I have alluded. Again, 
up to that time—whatever might be the 
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probabilities of the future—Her Majesty’s 
Government had not heard of any fact show- 
ing that any attack had been made, or 
was intended to be made, on the women 
and children. Therefore, though I cannot 
agree in the conclusion at which they ar- 
rived, I can understand the principle upon 
which they acted. But, my Lords, whilst 
this direct refusal to comply with the 
prayer of the petition was sent to Greece, 
no discretion was given to our local authori- 
ties on the spot—no instructions were 
given to Lord Lyons to the effect that he 
might exercise his own discretion in ex- 
treme cases; no directions were given to 
Consul Dickson, a person of the highest 
character, that under circumstances of an 
urgent character he might exercise his 
own judgment in respect of those un- 
fortunate people. No such direction was 
given to our local authorities, but a 
simple blank refusal was returned to the 
petition. On the 31st of October Her 
Majesty’s Government heard from Consul 
Dickson that whole villages were being 
destroyed, and of specific acts of atrocity 
with which he would not trouble the 
House. On the 6th of November there 
was an account of the wholesale burning 
of, I think, ten or twelve Christian villa- 
ges; and on the 9th of November Her 
Majesty’s Government heard from Lord 
Lyons that he had remonstrated with the 
Porte against the employment of those 
sanguinary mercenaries. On the 11th of 
November they received this news from 
Mr. Erskine— 


“*M. Manos, an officer in the Greek artillery, 
who was taken prisoner in the redoubt at Vrysses, 
has written to his family to say that he has been 
most humanely, and even generously, treated by 
Mustapha Pasha, to whom he stated that, for 
three days before the engagement, neither he 
nor his companions had tasted food. Another 
officer, Colonel Zimbrakaki, writes that, in the 
mountains, the unfortunate women and children 
are dying by scores every night from want and ex- 
posure, many of the poor creatures being literally 
without covering of any sort. Another, a German 
volunteer, endeavours to comfort his friends by 
the assurance that there is but little danger of his 
being shot, as the insurgents are careful to keep 
at a respectful distance from the enemy. On the 
other hand, I have seen letters from three different 
persons in Candia, all foreigners, who speak of 
the conduct of the Turkish and Egyptian troops 
as simply atrocious. One gentleman describes 
the massacre of 200 persons, chiefly old men, 
women, and children, and the barbarities com- 
mitted by the troops as beyond all belief. Another 
states that the Turks refused all quarter to the 
Christians, and mercilessly chopped off the heads 
of the unfortunate wounded as well as dead, a re- 
ward of 100 lira having been offered for cach head 
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thus brought to the camp. The writer of this 
letter adds, it is true, that similar barbarities are 
committed by the Christians. If these statements 
at all resemble the truth, it may be conceived 
how difficult it will be ever to reconcile the 
Christians to the Turkish rule, or to persuade 
them to live harmoniously with native Mussul- 
mans whom they accuse of such horrors.”—p.\93. 
On the 14th of November the Government 
heard from Consul Dickson of the severe 
privations which the poor Christian families 
were suffering in the mountains. On the 
17th of November Consul Lloyd reported 
to the same effect from Syra. Now, on 
the same day, 17th November, the Govern- 
ment, in a despatch from Lord Lyons, 
heard what course he was disposed to take 
under the circumstances of the case. Lord 
Lyons had been informed of the nature of 
the petition sent to England, and he 
says— 

“The original of Mr. Erskine’s despatch must 
have been in your Lordships’ hands before the 
copy of it reached me; and had this been other- 
wise it would have been beyond my province to 
decide upon the prayer of the petition, and out of 
my power to give effect to it. I have, however, 
lost no opportunity of pressing upon the Porte the 
importance of taking thought for the families de- 
prived of food and shelter, and I have sent in- 
structions to Her Majesty’s Consul in Crete to 
urge the Ottoman authorities to take, and to take 
himself, every feasible and proper measure to save 
the women and children not only from insult or 
injury, but also from hunger and cold.”—p. 97. 
Now, my Lords, it appears from that des- 
patch that on receipt of the petition at 
Constantinople Lord Lyons, knowing the 
character of those mercenary troops who 
had been let loose, had not contented 
himself with making representations to 
the Porte, but had sent those instructions 
to the Consul at Crete, which left him a 
wide discretion, and gave him powers of 
independent action. On the 6th of De- 
cember, a fortnight after the last des- 
patch, the Government heard that Con- 
sul Dickson, acting under the orders of 
Lord Lyons, had placed himself in im- 
mediate communication with the com- 
mander of one of the gunboats on the 
station, with a view to relieve persons 
upon the coast; but he had hardly done 
so when the order from home arrived that 
perfect neutrality was to be maintained, 
and the interpretation put upon that was 
that no such step should be taken. Consul 
Dickson also, on receipt of the order, and 
finding that there were at the moment no 
specific applications from families wishing 
to be taken off, cancelled the orders which 
he had given. Six days afterwards, how- 
ever, the Government heard from Consul 
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Dickson that he had determined to disobey 
the orders which he had received from them. 
I wish to direct your Lordships’ attention 
to the remarkable despatch in which he 
explains the reasons for his conduct. He 
says— 

“During the brief stay here of the Imperial 
Commissioner and the Commander of the Egyptian 
contingent, I ventured to make a few remarks 
officiously to their Excellencies. I stated that the 
insurrection must have, by this time, attracted the 
notice of Europe, and every incident connected 
therewith, whether good or evil, would surely 
sooner or later be divulged. That although I en- 
tertained no doubt of the strict orders issued by 
the commanders in regard to the maintenance of 
discipline, and that humanity should not be out- 
raged in any way, there might be instances in 
which such orders would be disregarded. I alluded 
more particularly to the treatment of Christians 
wounded on the field, and when made prisoners, 
including women and children. That the presence 
of Bashi-Bazouks with the army appeared to me 
to be all the more uncalled for, that their unfitness 
in legitimate warfare had been acknowledged, and 
the misdeeds they so often committed might re- 
flect seriously on the conduct of the present war.” 
—p. 124, : 


Further on he refers to the tragedy which 
took place at the monastery of Arkadi— 


“ The refectory hall, with its tables and benches, 
was found intact, but the floor was strewn over 
with the mangled bodies of Christians, all stripped 
naked. It is said that the Bashi-Bazouks signally 
distinguished themselves in that particular act of 
butchery and plunder. Some women and children 
have also been massacred.”—-p, 124. 


Another paragraph says— 


“All the strict orders and humane exhortations 
issued by the Imperial Commissioner and his son 
Salih Pasha have been in many instances unavail- 
ing to restrain the infuriated soldiery from acts of 
barbarism. In the church at Therisso, during the 
engagement, a priest and a woman were hacked to 
pieces, and there burnt, the murderers observing 
at the time that they were only roasting pigs.”— 
p- 125. 


He goes on to say— 


“In my anxiety to save the lives of some at least 
of these misguided men, now that the Imperial 
troops are about to encounter them in their last 
strongholds at Kissamos and Selino, I have ven- 
tured to transgress the instructions conveyed to 
me by Captain Hillyar (as per my despatch of the 
17th ult.), and have now addressed a letter to 
the commander of Her Majesty’s ship Asswrance. 
Your Lordship will perceive thereby that the 
circumstance is one of extreme urgency, and I 
therefore hope that my conduct may be pardoned.” 
—p. 126. 


I have now to direct your Lordships’ 
attention to the report of Commander 
Pym, acting under orders of Consul Dick- 
son, showing what horrors were pre- 
vented, but would have taken place had 
the instructions from the Home Govern- 
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ment been rigidly adhered to. Commander 
Pym stated that— 

“ At the request of Iler Majesty’s Consul he 
proceeded on a cruise to the western and south- 
western coast of Crete, for the purpose of af- 
fording shelter to any person whose life might 
be endangered by the part he had taken in the 
civil war now raging in that island; that, on his 
anchoring at Selino Castelli on the 10th inst., 
he was requested to take off a number of women 
and children and wounded men, who were living 
in caves and grottoes in the mountains, and 
whose lives would certainly be forfeited in the 
event of Mustapha Pasha defeating the body of 
insurgents now defending the mountain passes 
of Selino, only two hours off. Commander Pym 
felt so persuaded that these unfortunate persons 
would either perish from exposure or would be 
massacred by the Turks, that he consented to 
carry off as many as his vessel could contain, 
and he eventually embarked 25 men (all wounded 
or maimed), 160 women, and the rest children. 
Many more would have come if there had been 
room for them, and, in fact, about 1,000 more 
are now waiting at Suja, in the hope that the 
Assurance will go back and reseue them.” 

In consequence of the instructions given 
by Consul Dickson, and carried out by Com- 
mander Pym, we find that between 300 
and 400 persons were thus providentially 
rescued by the agency of that British ves- 
sel. In a few days afterwards the Go- 
vernment were informed by Mr. Erskine 
of their arrival at Athens in a state of 
extreme destitution. It is worthy of re- 
mark that at that time the Turks spoke 
of the removal as a proceeding to which 
they had no objection. They entered no 
protest whatever against it, believing that 
Consul Dickson was simply acting on a 
principle of humanity, and knowing that 
instructions in that sense had been sent 
to him some time before by Lord Lyons. 
But as soon as they heard of the counter in- 
structions from the Government at home to 
Lord Lyons and our Consuls, they of course 
began to express objections to the course 
that had been pursued. On the 29th of 

December a second request to sanction the 
‘removal of some of these people reached 
the Government, this time from Lord John 
Hay, who was connected with a charitable 
fund for their relief. Addressing the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, he said— 

“If you could send a ship, or let one call 
round the coast with, if necessary, a Turkish 
official on board, in order to carry off these people, 
the — difficulty would have been disposed of.” 
—p. 134. 

The people referred to in that letter were 
about 1,000 women and children, who were 
anxiously awaiting the return of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Assurance at Selino. On the 
2nd of January the Government again re- 
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fused, and on the same grounds. On the 
4th of January the Government again re- 
ceived from Lord Lyons the expression of 
his opinion as to the inhumanity with which 
the war was characterized. On the 7th of 
January, Consul Dickson’s defence of his 
own conduct and account of the grounds 
upon which he had acted was received. 
That gentleman referred to the attitude 
and language of the Turkish Government, 
and then proceeded to say—- 


“ All the above-stated considerations, however 
serious they might be, had no weight on my con- 
science when I felt the cries of humanity were at 
stake, After the heartrending accounts that 
reached me of the tragic affair at Arkadi, and see- 
ing despite my remonstrances, and contrary to 
the wishes even of Mustapha Pasha, that a host of 
Bashi-Bazouks (with a strong sprinkling of Seli- 
niotes burning with the desire to expel from their 
homes the Giaour intruders) was swelling the ex- 
peditionary force as it marched on to Selino; 
these appeared to me cogent reasons for despatching 
the Assurance on Her Majesty’s service. The 
Imperial Government, and i trust your Lordship 
likewise, are sufficiently satisfied with the conduct 
I have observed hitherto, and even long before 
the insurrection broke out to need any further 
| peege wee of loyalty on my part. For while 

have always deemed it a duty to uphold the 

legitimate authority of the Sultan, I equally de- 
sire to see the general system in operation make 
way for a more enlightened Turkish Adminis- 
tration in Crete, conducted on Christian princi- 
ples.”—p. 144. 
I cannot, my Lords, offer these observa- 
tions without expressing my sincere admi- 
ration of the conduct of Consul Dickson 
under these circumstances. His conduct 
did him the highest honour, and showed 
an amount of moral courage of which few 
men would have been capable. There 
were many men who would face any dan- 
ger in war who would not have done what 
Consul Dickson has done. For myself, I 
admire the act of Consul Dickson more 
than I do the act of Nelson, when before the 
batteries of Copenhagen he refused to see 
the signal of recall. On the 8th of January 
Lord Stanley answered the letter of Consul 
Dickson, saying, as to the removal of the 
wounded men and women, and children, 
desirous of leaving the island— 

“T had been under the impression that this 
operation took place with the entire sanction of 
the Turkish authority, but, from the enclosures 
in your letter, there seems some doubt in the 
matter. But, be that as it may, I am willing to 
make every allowance for the motives by which 
you were actuated; and, although the proceeding 
was perhaps in strictness open to objection as 
being not altogether consistent with the neutra- 
lity of the British Government in regard to the 
contest in Crete, yet, looking to all the circum- 
stances of the case, and to the difficulty of your 
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position, I will not disapprove your conduct.”— 
p. 150. 

The circumstances of the case! But were 
not those circumstances precisely such as 
the Government knew Consul Dickson 
would certainly, or at least in all proba- 
bility be placed? It appears to me that 
if, under those circumstances, the conduct 
of Consul Dickson was held to be justifi- 
able, acting, as he did, in direct opposition 
to the orders of the Government, it is a 
clear proof that those orders had been 
wrong—or at least too stringent. They 
ought at least to have vested in him all 
the discretionary power compatible with 
the circumstances of the case. Lord Stanley 
goes on to say— 

“Twill only further express my hope that you 
will carefully avoid being led into any course of 
action incompatible with the neutral character 
which it is incumbent on you to uphold.”—p. 150. 
Now, considering that it was known that 
other women and children were hoping that 
they would be carried away as their com- 
panions had been, I maintain that some 
more definite instructions than these should 
have been sent to Consul Dickson with re- 
ference to them. No instruction whatever 
was sent to him; he was simply given a 
general order to maintain neutrality. This 
was placing Consul Dickson in a position 


hardly fair to a public servant ; because, al- 
though he knew that the Government had 
at first deemed the removal of women and 
children a violation of neutrality, he also 
knew that when they came to know what 
he had done they declined to disapprove 


his conduct. He was therefore left in a 
most embarrassing position, with most 
ambiguous instructions, and the whole 
circumstances of his situation were trying 
in the extreme. On the 14th January the 
Government heard from Lord Lyons certain 
information which proves that the English 
Government was in the whole of this 
matter far more Turkish than the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople. In the last para- 
graph I read— 

“ Aali Pasha has not made any remonstrance 
to me against the proceeding of Her Majesty’s 
ship Assurance, and I have not been desirous of 
bringing on a discussion of the subject with him. 
I contented myself yesterday with observing that 
if, in fact, the insurrection was completely sup- 
pressed, the removal of dangerous characters and 
of destitute women and children must be a benefit 
to all parties.”—p. 152. 

This is dated the 2nd of January, so that 
at that time the Turkish Government 
knew what Consul Dickson had done, and 
that the Russian Government was about 
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to follow the example he had set; this 
knowledge, however, led to no remon- 
strance whatever, and it appears to me 
that if, instead of acting against the in- 
structions of his Government, Consul Dick- 
son had acted with them, the Turkish 
Government would have had quite as little 
ground to consider what actually occurred 
as a violation of neutrality. Immediately 
afterwards the Government heard that the 
action of Her Majesty’s ship Assurance 
had very naturally drawn to the shore a 
number of women and children, scantily 
dressed, and half starved, in the hope 
they would be afforded protection in the 
same way as the others. In the mountains 
whence they had come they were able to 
secure a scanty maintenance; but on the 
shore they had absolutely nothing. Thus 
they were entrapped into a worse position 
than before, simply because no further in- 
structions had been sent out to the Consul. 
These unfortunate women were left to 
their fate. On the 21st of January the 
Government received another petition, 
making the same prayer as its predecessors, 
and two days afterwards was made the 
final answer of the Government, which I 
will read. Lord Stanley writes— 

“In reply, I have to acquaint you that, even if 
Her Majesty’s Government had seen reason to 
alter the decision which has already been com- 
municated to you in regard to the removing of 
refugees from Greece, the necessity for their doing 
so would now appear to be much less required, 
inasmuch as they learn from Lord Lyons that the 
Greek Minister at Constantinople has been in- 
formed by the United States Minister that all 
refugees who may present themselves will be 
received. on board the ships of the American 
squadron, which has been ordered to Candia for 
that purpose.”—p. 167. 

Thus we have official record of the fact 
that those offices of common humanity 
which were refused by the British Go- 
vernment were willingly undertaken by 
the fleet and the Consul of the United 
States. . 

Having concluded my narrative of the 
facts, I now address myself to the principles 
which appear to me to be applicable to 
the events which I have related. I con- 
fess that when I read this account I was 
afraid that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office had committed himself 
in some extraordinary manner to the purest 
abstract doctrines of non - intervention, 
which were at one time, I believe, erro- 
neously attributed to him. I rejoice, 
however, to find that this reproach is 
wholly undeserved by the noble Lord. 
On reading the despatches I find that 
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nothing can be more reasonable and more 
free than his correspondence from any ab- 
stract theory of non-intervention, which, 
in my opinion, is most unwise and un- 
statesmanlike. All such cases as these 
should be judged upon their own merits, 
and not upon any abstract doctrine. The 
noble Lord, I am glad to say, has been 
most reasonable as far as statements of 
principle are concerned. I find, at page 
33 of the blue book, that the French Go- 
vernment wished their suggestion to the 
Porte, with a view to procure inquiry into 
the grievances of the Christians, to be 
endorsed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Upon this Lord Stanley wrote to Lord 
Cowley, giving an account of his reply to 
the French Minister here. He said— 

“Twas as yet scarcely in a position to judge 
satisfactorily of the sufficiency of the causes which 
had led to the insurrectionary movements in Crete, 
but that I thought the proposition of the French 
Government one which, in its nature, was not 
open to serious objection, while it indicated the 
interest taken by the protecting Powers in the 
well-being of the subjects of the Porte.”—p. 33. 
I see no allusion there to the abstract doc- 
trine of non-intervention. Lord Stanley 
did not meet the French Government by 
saying, ‘‘ We have adopted a new policy 
in this country, and propose in future to 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
affairs of other nations.” That was not 
the line he took, and I rejoice that I can 
say so. But I find a remarkable despatch 
on page 39, in reference to a proposition 
made to him by Baron Brunow, the 
Russian Minister in London. Baron 
Brunow, in his remarks to Lord Stanley, 
uses the well-worn arguments of the Rus- 
sian Government in reference to the East. 
He repeats the arguments used by the 
Russian Government in the case of the 
disturbances in the Christian provinces in 
Turkey; he lays down the principle that 
“the point of departure should be the 
engagements contracted in 1830; and 
then he lays down the principle — which, 
as it appears to me, is just up to a certain 
extent—that in the face of the obligations 
which were contracted by the Turkish 
Government before Europe in 1857, the 
European Powers have a right, I will not 
say of intervention, but of interest, in all 
those questions which entitle them to be 
heard if they choose to speak. What, 
then, is the answer which Lord Stanley 
makes to this? He says— 

“T agreed with him in principle as to the expe- 
diency of joint action among the three Powers in 
the event of necessity for such action arising.” 
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And, at the close of the despatch, he adds— 
“It is far better that whatever is done should 
be done by the Porte itself, whose authority will 
be weakened rather than strengthened by foreign 
intervention. That intervention, however, will 
not be refused should circumstances appear im- 
peratively to demand it.”—p. 39. 
I rejoice to find in these despatches an 
emphatic though implied contradiction of 
a dogma which has been commonly laid 
down of late years—that England should 
pursue a policy of total abstention from 
the affairs of the East; and that our re- 
lations with Turkey are of such a nature as 
to place our obligations and our duty of 
neutrality towards her precisely in the same 
position as that in which we should stand 
to any of the more civilized Powers of 
Europe. Your Lordships will observe that 
Lord Stanley speaks of such intervention 
as the French and Russian Governments 
atone time contemplated as, under certain 
circumstances, justifiable—that is, if the 
necessity should arise. I accordingly asked 
myself what were the circumstances which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would justify intervention with the 
internal affairs of Turkey; and I found 
an answer, with which I perfectly agree, 
in a despatch from Lord Stanley to Lord 
Lyons. The noble Lord says— 

“ T could not deny the possibility of such occur- 
rences, but said that it did not seem to me pos- 
sible to refuse to the Porte the right which every 
State possessed of putting down insurrection by 
armed force, provided the use of force did not de- 
generate into mere brutality, and that the recog- 
nised customs of war were observed.” 


This is precisely the point; I assent to 
every word of this passage :—but, I ask, 
when the despatches I have quoted clearly 
show that Bashi-Bazouks, Circassians, and 
Albanians were let loose upon the Chris- 
tian population of Crete, and were proved 
by eye-witnesses to be in the habit of 
murdering the wounded, the women, and 
children, whether the war was con- 
ducted on principles of civilized warfare, 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were not fully justified—nay, even com- 
pelled, as a public duty—to interfere in 
such a case? 

But now I come to another ground. I 
have pleaded the cause of those women 
and children upon the grounds of huma- 
nity only ; but I am also prepared to main- 
tain that there are other grounds, and that 
there are other reasons, which ought to 
have induced Her Majesty’s Government 
to have, at the very least, given a certain 
discretion to our authorities upon the spot. 
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I cannot deny, nor do I see how it can be | in Europe by the Treaty of Paris in 1856. 
denied, that there is some force in the ap- | It is now between eleven and twelve years 
peals which the Cretans made to the | since the termination of the Crimean War 
transactions of 1830. Your Lordships; —eleven years and a half since the last 
will probably remember that in 1830 the| grave was closed upon those melancholy 
Cretan population had very nearly achieved | hills where so many of our friends fought 
their independence. They had obtained and fell. Twelve years form a very short 
possession of the whole country, with the | period in a nation’s life, still shorter in 
exception of a few fortresses, which were | the history of Europe; but so many and 
occupied by Turkish troops. It was at| so great have been the changes which have 
that time in the contemplation of the) taken place, not only in the old world, 
three Powers to have included Crete | but also in the new, during the time, that 
among the islands which were made free. | we seem to be separated from that period 
Very much, however, against the opinion | by a great length, and, indeed, almost an 
of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and | age of time. I have often tried to look 
other statesmen of the time, it was deter-! back upon the contest and agitation of 
mined that this course should not be | that time, and have endeavoured to judge 
adopted; and I fully admit that there | of it as I think it will be judged in the 
were special circumstances connected with | light of history. I am not insensible to 
Crete, especially the fact that the popula- | the strength of some of the arguments used 
tion was to the extent of nearly a quarter; by the noble Earl near me (Earl Grey), 
composed of Mussulmans, which justified | and by other eminent statesmen, against 
the course that was adopted. But that! the Crimean war; but this I will say, that 
course was not determined upon without! a very large proportion of these arguments 
serious remonstrance on the part of the| are founded upon a total misapprehension 
Cretans ; and the three Powers agreed to/| as to what the objects of that war really 
address to the Porte a collective Note, for; were. I am bound to say, too, that the 
a copy of which I have moved to-night— | language of diplomacy and of diploma- 
a Motion which, as your Lordships are | tists has only tended—in this «ase as in so 
aware, is merely formal, inasmuch as the many others—to hide and to obscure the 
document is to be found in the Library.! truth. I cannot but remember that the 
The Protocol of the 8th April, 1830, con- | object for which we were always said to 
stituted a considerable claim on the part| be fighting was the integrity and inde- 
of the Cretan population to the protection | pendence of the Turkish Empire. Now, 
of the European Powers. my Lords, we all of us know—those at 

Tae Eart or DERBY begged to re-| least of us who have any knowledge of 
mind the noble Duke of a passage in that!the affairs of Europe—that the words 
Protocol, which he seemed to have over- | ‘‘ integrity” and ‘‘ independence,”’ as ap- 
looked. plied to Turkey, have not the same mean- 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: I am aware | ing as the words would have if applied to 
of the language referred to; but it is not| any other country. Its integrity is not 
upon those words I wish to dwell. I am/ the same; its independence never can be 
perfectly prepared to admit, what the! the same; and yet many of us who were 
noble Earl seems to imply by his inter- | Members of that Government, forced into 
ruption, that the main object of that Note | the war by circumstances over which we 
was to secure to the Cretan population | had no control, were held to be fanatics 
protection against the repetition of the oc- | in the belief that there was such a thing 
eurrences which had recently taken place; | possible in the world as the regeneration 
but I think that the language of the Note | of Turkey. For myself, I will say that 
goes beyond that, and holds out an expec-|I did not then believe, and I do not 
tation—for I will use no stronger term— | now believe, in the regeneration of Tur- 
to the people of Crete that their interest| key. If the signs of decay and death 
and welfare should in future bea matter of | were ever depicted upon a human counte- 
benevolent consideration to the Western} nance, if they were ever perceptible in 
Powers. I am not, however, going to/ any political society, their mark is now to 
dwell upon this point, because I put the | be found upon the face of the Turkish Em- 
duty of the Western Powers upon, as I| pire. But what had that to do with the 
think, a much stronger basis. I ask you} Crimean war? Our object was not to 
to consider the connection between this| preserve Turkey, except as a means to 
question and the policy which was secured | other things ; our object was to resist the 
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encroachments of Russia—to prevent Rus- 
sia from serving herself heir by force and 
fraud to the rich and splendid inherit- 
ance of the East. And, in spite of the 
eloquence and logic of my noble Friend 
near me (Earl Grey), I am still unper- 
suaded that it was a matter of indifference 
to Europe that by force and by fraud an 
Empire should be established stretching 
from the Bosphorus to the Arctic Sea. But 
I never can forget, and do not now forget, 
that in conducting that contest and, in 
concert with France, in leading it to a 
triumphant issue, we were at the same 
time running counter to the natural ten- 
dencies and natural rights of a portion of 
the Turkish people. It is not for nothing 
that by the providence of God so vast a 
proportion of the population of the world 
shares in one common religious faith. And 
I, for one, admit that as in human affairs 
it is natural that certain sympathies should 
be established, it is still more natural that 
a general sympathy should always exist 
between persons who profess the same 
faith, and are members of the same church. 
And what have we done? The result of 
that war—right as I maintain it to have 
been for the purpose for which we entered 
upon it—has driven Russia from that pro- 
tectorate of the Christian people in the 
East, to which, from the sympathies and 
the religion of the people, she was natu- 
rally entitled. And now, having so driven 
back Russia, we, the Western Nations of 
Europe, occupy her place to a certain ex- 
tent, and to a certain extent, too, are 
bound to fulfil her obligations. I must 
confess I think it is an intolerable thing 
that the Western Nations of Europe, out 
of the jealousy which they bear to Russia, 
and perhaps out of the jealousy which they 
bear to each other, should deprive the 
Eastern Christians of their natural protec- 
torate, and that they themselves should 
refuse to touch it with one of their fingers. 
I think it an intolerable thing that the 
Christians of the East should be left, under 
the pretext of neutrality, to be murdered 
by Bashi-Bazouks and Albanians. Every 
one of us must see that the dominion of 
Turkey has been maintained by our means, 
by our jealousies, by our advice, and by 
our determination that Russia should not 
exercise the protectorate which was natu- 
ral under the circumstances of the case. 
Upon these grounds, and looking at the 
transactions which have taken place, and 
those in which we took part, supported as 
they were by all parties in this country— 
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because although there was a difference of 
opinion whether we should go to war or 
not, there was no difference of opinion, 
except on the part of a small minority, 
that we were bound to resist the aggressions 
of Russia—under these circumstances, we 
are bound to consider such claims as I 
have brought before you with more than 
mere humane feelings for the sufferings 
which on such occasions are endured. 

But before I sit down there is another 
point to which I feel bound to call your 
Lordships’ attention. No doubt an impres- 
sion prevails at the present day—not 
merely in respect of one particular Go- 
vernment or of one Foreign Minister—that 
the Foreign Office of this country has 
during the past half century been some- 
what too active in its interference with 
foreign affairs, I feel no interest in op- 
posing this current of public feeling, and, 
indeed, to some extent I go along with it; 
but I could not help being amused by the 
serious air with which a very eminent fo- 
reign diplomatist informed me lately that in 
the 500 or 600 pages of diplomatic matter 
which he had to go through in the course 
of the past year, the name of England had 
not occurred once. I confess I heard that 
statement with the greatest indifference. 
Where neither the interests nor the honour 
of England are concerned, I do not see 
why her opinion should be given, or 
her action required; but I trust that the 
Foreign Office will never shrink from de- 
fending to the utmost her honour and her 
interest where they are in any way im- 
perilled. Let us not forget what we are 
going todo. We are about to bring the 
House of Commons into much closer rela- 
tions with the great mass of the people. 
Ignorant and prejudiced men are in the 
habit of telling the people of this country 
that the past wars in which we have been 
engaged were the work of the aristocracy 
and of the upper classes—my Lords, there 
is not one of the wars, not even the most 
foolish or wicked in which this country 
has been engaged, which has not been at 
the time thoroughly popular. We are 
about to bring the House of Commons into 
closer connection with the masses, whose 
feelings are quicker, whose sympathies are 
warmer, and, shall [ add—yes, I will add 
—and whose instincts sometimes are truer 
than those of the classes immediately above 
them. I shall be much mistaken and I shall 
be much disappointed if the change which 
we are about to undergo in the direction of 
democracy is to inaugurate a foreign policy 
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founded upon pure selfishness. I believe, 
on the contrary, that you will find the 
masses of the people of this country quicker 
in both their anger and their sympathies 
than the class above them; and this I do 
say, that if you are to found the doctrine 
of non-intervention upon secure grounds, 
and to guard it against the reaction which 
is sure to come, you must take care that 
your conduct shall not represent that policy 
as sacrificing the rights of others, and 
doing violence to the consciences and to 
the hearts of men. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copy of a Note addressed to 
the Porte by the Three Powers Great Britain, 
France, and Russia on the 8th April, 1830,— 
(The Duke of Argyll.) 


Tue Eart or DERBY : My Lords—The 
noble Duke has moved for papers which 
he plainly confesses are not of the slightest 
importance, as they are already in the 
Library of your Lordships’ House, and can 
be referred to, and which fully record the 
transactions of the period, and all the 
events to which the noble Duke has re- 
ferred. But I must confess that I was not 
prepared by the Notice which the noble 
Duke gave for the very discursive, though 
very able, address that he has just offered 
to your Lordships, and which it appears 
to me goes far beyond the question under 
immediate consideration—the affairs of 
Crete. Thenoble Duke has stated that it 
is his earnest desire to postpone, as far as 
possible, the agitation of the Eastern ques- 
tion; but if that be his desire he has not 
acted strictly up to his intentions, for I can- 
not conceive that any speech by a person 
holding the high position of the noble Duke 
would have a more direct effect in stimu- 
lating discussion of the Eastern question, 
and of forcing on and of rousing the pas- 
sions of all parties, and creating a more 
hopeless antagonism, than the speech 
which the noble Duke has thought fit 
to address to you this evening upon the 
subject of the affairs of Eastern Eu- 
rope. When the noble Duke so freely 
commented upon the course that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had pursued, I was in 
hopes that he was about to tell us what 
course he would recommend as to the 
affairs of Crete. So far as I can under- 
stand the noble Duke, he considers the 
obligations of the Great Powers are pre- 
cisely contrary to what I consider them to 
be. He considers that the obligations of 
the Great Powers go to encourage the aspi- 
rations of. nationalities and insurrections 
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in all parts of the Turkish Empire. The 
noble Duke tells us that the Turkish Em- 
pire is falling into a state of decadence. 
It is possible it may be ; but it is not the 
duty of the British Government to lend a 
hand to overthrow or precipitate its fall; 
it is, on the contrary, rather the duty of 
the British Government, if that fall is to 
take place, to make it as easy and gradual 
as possible; and perhaps the very last 
thing to be done is to point out in the 
British Parliament the defects of the 
Turkish Government, and thus to aggra- 
vate any instances of misgovernment on 
the part of the Turkish authorities, and to 
show unbounded sympathy for those who 
are in open revolt against the constituted 
authority of the country. The noble Duke 
should remember that one of the condi- 
tions upon which the kingdom of Greece 
was established as an independent State 
was this—that while every protection was 
to be given against re-action on the part of 
Turkey, in consequence of the transactions 
that had occurred, it was also laid down 
as a fundamental principle that the Great 
Powers of Europe would not tolerate for 
a moment any attack or invasion on the 
dominions of Turkey. They settled by 
the Act of 1830 that it was their determi- 
nation not to tolerate any such attack or 
aggression? Now, what is this insurrec- 
tion in Candia? Iam not going to defend 
all the acts of the Turkish Government. I 
do not say that there has not been much 
oppression and much hardship sustained by 
the Cretan population; but this I am bound 
to say—that every report that we have 
had from the days of Consul Longworth 
down to the present time has declared and 
shown that the complaints of the Christian 
population have been greatly exaggerated, 
that many of them, as regards taxation, 
are without foundation, and that, in point 
of fact, Crete is the least heavily taxed 
portion of the Turkish dominions, and that 
if they have no roads it is because they 
object to pay a tax for the making of roads. 
I find that among the number of com- 
plaints in the petition addressed to the 
Sultan in May last—and no doubt there 
was some foundation for some of them— 
that there was injustice on the part of 
the Pashas. No doubt there were many 
acts of oppression committed by the 
Pashas ; yet I venture to say that these 
things were done without the authority 
and against the will of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and that moreover even these 
were greatly exaggerated. But does the 
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noble Duke mean to tell me that 
the removal of the grounds of these 
complaints is the real motive of the 
insurrection ? No; at the very time when 
with all professions of loyalty to the So- 
yereign, they were praying humbly for the 
removal of these grievances; at that very 
time they were through other agents, ad- 
dressing other Powers, and saying, “ In 
these petitions we mean nothing; nothing 
will satisfy us but annexation to Greece 
—without that everything will be illu- 
sory.” That was the real object of the 
Cretan population; nothing less would 
satisfy them than the dissolution of the 
ties that bind them to Turkey and annexa- 
tion to Greece. The noble Duke did not 
confine himself to Crete; he talked of 
other provinces of Turkey, and the op- 
pressions under which they were suffer- 
ing. He has put himself forward as the 
friend of the injured, who, instead of ap- 
pealing to the Government, or to the 
friendly offices of the Great Powers, have 
appealed to arms for the establishment of 
a Greek kingdom, and the Greeks all over 
the world are doing their best to light a 
flame throughout the Turkish dominions, 
What was the course of the Turkish Go- 
vernment on receiving that petition? The 
noble Duke says that for three months 
that petition was not answered. But when 
it was answered it was answered by send- 
ing over to Crete, with a message of peace 
and reconciliation, a man of singularly 
mild character, a man perfectly well known 
to the Cretans and who was very much 
attached to the population, over whom he 
had ruled for about thirty years. He went 
with his message of conciliation; he hoped 
that they would send in their grievances, 
and he promised to attend tothem. He 
sent this message to those who were at 
that moment in arms, and by two chiefs 
who were prisoners of war, and whom he 
released for that purpose; but he accom- 
panied it with a statement that so long 
as they remained in arms against the au- 
thority of their Sovereign it would be his 
imperative duty to put down rebellion 
with the strong hand, although at the 
same time he was perfectly ready to give 
a fair consideration to their complaints. 
That message was treated as a mockery; 
and the people in arms, instead of stating 
their grievances, betook themselves to the 
hills, and then defied the Governor of the 
country. What was he to do? Was he 
to abstain from putting down this revolt ? 
It was his duty to assert the powers in- 
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trusted to him, and to use them as far as 
he could with moderation and humanity. 
I must say that in the whole of these © 
papers there is nothing to prove any alle- 
gation that he acted in any other manner, 
but everything to disprove any barbarity 
on the part of superior officers, The in- 
stances are numerous in which it is shown 
that prisoners were treated with the great- 
est possible kindness, and that the noble 
Duke fairly admits. It was no doubt a 
great misfortune that the Turkish Govern- 
ment did not confine themselves to the 
employment of Turkish regular troops in- 
stead of introducing into the island bands 
of irregulars—Albanians and Egyptians, 
I certainly believe that great atrocities 
were occasionally committed by them upon 
the Cretans ; and, on the other hand, there 
is evidence equally strong of atrocities on 
the part of the Cretans against the Mus- 
sulmans, the similarity of which to those 
committed by the Turkish irregulars seems 
to suggest something like rivalry in out- 
rage. During the progress of this insur- 
rection nothing could be more difficult 
than to obtain accurate information as to 
the real facts of the case. It was almost 
impossible that any accounts could be more 
dissimilar and contradictory than those 
that were received day by day from Tur- 
kish and Greek sources, and those received 
from the Greek friends of the insurgents 
are greatly exaggerated. It is perfectly 
well known that the support of this Cre- 
tan insurrection came from Athens and 
Greece. It was thence that inflammatory 
papers were put forth; it was thence that 
lying statements were issued of splendid 
successes which were without foundation 
in fact ; it was thence that supplies of am- 
munition, arms, volunteers, and every 
description of military provision were 
sent. I think it was unfortunate that 
the blockade by the Porte was so ineffi- 
cient that it is notorious the Panhellion 
made I do not know how many trips, and 
over and over again landed volunteers, 
arms, and ammunition; and when the in- 
surrection was on the point of being sup- 
pressed, with less cruelty and more hu- 
manity, perhaps, than any revolution ever 
was, the fresh arrivals of these volunteers 
gave fresh encouragement to the insur- 
gents. This constant stream was poured 
in from Greece with the connivance of 
the Ministers—I do not say the King, for 
I must do him the justice to say that he 
endeavoured to doa painful and difficult 
task with the utmost good faith and fide- 
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lity; but it is notorious that the leading 
men in the Greek Ministry were among 
the most active agents in forwarding of 
supplies. But for these constant supplies, 
and I am afraid I must say, but for lan- 
guage such as the noble Duke has made 
use of to-night, the insurrection would 
long since have been put an end to; 
and it is to them that is to be attributed 
in a great degree a large portion of the 
miseries that have befallen an unoffend- 
ing population; it is owing to them 
that peace has not long since been re- 
stored to Candia, and that the Porte has 
not had an opportunity of carrying into 
effect those wise and judicious measures of 
pacification which have been pressed upon 
it by Her Majesty’s Government in every 
despatch it has sent. In every one con- 
ciliation and moderate measures have been 
urged on the Porte; in every despatch to 
us the Porte has intimated its readiness 
and anxiety to fall in with our views as 
soon as it could put down armed insurrec- 
tion, The very last paper in this book is 


a communication from Aali Pasha of the 
last firman, in which it is intimated that 
Server Effendi has been sent to Crete on a 
special mission; that he is instructed to 
make a faithful report on the actual con- 


dition of the island; that he is charged with 
conciliatory proposals to the inhabitants ; 
and in particular with an invitation to them 
to send delegates to Constantinople to re- 
present their wishes, wants, and grievances 
to the Porte. I do believe that it is the 
earnest desire of the Porte to deal equitably 
and impartially between the Mussulman 
and the Christian populations in Crete ; 
but the fanaticism on the one side and 
the other, the feelings of mutual hostility 
and exasperation, render it extremely diffi- 
cult for the most popular and benevolent 
Governor in Candia not only to keep down 
revolts of the Christians, but also to curb 
the fanaticism of the Mahomedans; and 
your Lordships may depend upon it that if 
you attempt to give encouragement and sup- 
port in any form to the separation of Crete 
from the Turkish Empire, you encourage 
that which cannot take place without a 
war more sanguinary and envenomed than 
the Christian world has ever yet known. 
Scattered over the face of the island, there 
is a Christian population three times the 
numberof the Mussulman population and, 
on the other hand, you have the Turks, 
proud of their superiority of race, pos- 
sessed of all the important posts of the 
island, united in themselves, armed and 
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warlike. Do you believe that ifall Europe 
were leagued against the Turks they would 
tamely submit to be expelled as a govern- 
ing class from the island of Crete and sub- 
jected to the dominion of the King of 
Greece? The idea is preposterous. Does 
the noble Duke think it is our duty, does 
he think it is consistent with our obliga- 
tions, to favour and support the separation 
of Candia from Turkey against the will of 
the Turkish Government? [The Duke of 
AreyLL: No!] Well, I should like to know 
what is the course the noble Duke desires 
to recommend. He says he does not com- 
plain of the despatches nor of the course 
pursued ; on the contrary, he says these are 
deserving of credit; he does not complain 
of the wishes and desires of the Turkish 
Government ; he says they have displayed 
a spirit of humanity and conciliation, but 
he says that in a civil war some portion of 
the troops — the irregular troops — have 
committed atrocities which every human 
being would say are deeply to be deplored. 
Well, what is the issue? What have we 
recommended? We have given our advice 
to the Turkish Government, ind have left 
the Turkish Government to deal with it 
as it may think fit. We have suggested 
such an autonomy in Candia as exists in 
Samos and Albania. But there is this 
distinction. In Samos the population is 
almost wholly Christian; in Crete it is 
mixed, in the proportion of three-fourths 
Christians and one-fourth Turks, which is 
a difficulty in the way of introducing an 
autonomy. We have suggested to the 
Turkish Government an autonomy as the 
means of restoring peace and order in 
Candia; but we have not thought our- 
selves at liberty to say to the Turkish - 
Government that they shall act on our 
suggestion. We have offered them our 
advice as friends, but we do not feel our- 
selves justified in judging the internal 
regulations and government of Turkey. 
If we did, we should impose upon our- 
selves a hopeless task, and we should 
contravene the principles of International 
Law, and take a course inconsistent with 
the independence of Turkey. I do not say 
that Turkey is in the same position as 
many other countries. As European 
Powers we may have a right to offer 
advice, and, if necessary, even more than 
advice with regard to the treatment of 
some of the Christian subjects of the Porte ; 
but to endeavour to persuade the Porte 
to sacrifice, to amputate from its Empire, 
a large and important colony, is to press 
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upon him that which Turkey will resist as 
long as she has a man to spare or breath 
to resist. If the noble Duke is desirous 
of raising that issue, he is raising the issue 
he professes to avoid—namely, the imme- 
diate and bloody renewal of the whole 
Eastern question. The only point on 
which the noble Duke found serious fault 
was the course adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government in refusing to give assistance 
to fugitives from Crete. As regards the 
action of the Foreign Office, I am sure 
no man ever came with deeper reluctance 
or greater pain to the discharge of that 
which he considered to be a duty imposed 
upon him by strict neutrality than did my 
noble Relative to the conclusion that he 
could not give aid to those fugitives. But, 
my Lords, he was bound to consider, and 
Her Majesty’s Government was bound to 
consider, not only the sufferings of those 
fugitives, but what would be the effect of 
such interference as would be involved in 
giving them assistance. It was, as I have 
said, from Athens that this war was chiefly 
maintained. One of Her Majesty’s ships 
conveyed from the coast of Crete a large 
body of persons, including some wounded 
men, but no doubt a majority of women 
and children; and had she continued tak- 


ing fugitives to Athens and returning for 
fresh cargoes, in the excitement of Greece 
it would have been instantly said, ‘“‘ Here 
is intervention in favour of the Cretans,” 
and we should have had the whole of Eu- 
rope joining in a protest against interven- 


tion. The effect of any such encourage- 
ment given to the Cretans would have been 
that they would have said, “‘ We will not 
for a moment relax our efforts. We see 
the prospect of ultimate success; we will 
persevere, notwithstanding all the miseries 
we inflict, with the satisfactory conscious- 
ness that these miseries, notwithstanding 
our prolongation of the war, are certain to 
be relieved and alleviated, and that the 
withdrawal of the non-combatants will 
leave the combatants in a better position 
than they were in before?”’ It was upon 
these considerations that my noble Relative 
felt himself bound to discharge the pain- 
ful duty of disregarding the appeals that 
were made, and of refusing to put in the 
scale the sufferings of a certain number of 
individuals, and as against the serious 
consequences which would have arisen, 
and the evils which might have resulted 
to this country had he in the slightest de- 
gree taken such a part as would have been 
construed into actual support of the insur- 
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|rection. It was a painful alternative to 


have to choose. I do not blame Lord 
Lyons for giving way to natural and hu- 
mane instincts in assuming the responsibi- 
lity of sending the Assurance to remove 
some fugitives; but my noble Relative was 
bound to act upon other considerations, 
and to see that nothing was done which 
could be regarded as an infringement of 
our neutrality ; and, therefore, while he 
did not disapprove Lord Lyons’ course of 
action under the circumstances, he sent 
out instructions against the renewal of 
proceedings which, however laudable and 
humane in their object, were calculated to 
create false hopes and expectations. I do 
not think that there can be any difficulty 
or embarrassment as to how we should 
act in the future. My noble Relative 
said—‘' The course you adopted has been 
considered an infringement of neutrality. 
We admit the difficulties in which you 
were placed, and, making all allowance for 
them, we do not disapprove your conduct 
in the present instance, but take care that 
it is not continued, because it may tend to 
increase the horrors and asperities of the 
war.” Now, I do not wish to follow the 
noble Duke through the whole of the ex- 
amination, which, with great labour, he 
has made of these despatches; and, indeed, 
I should not be competent to do so, unless 
called upon by your Lordships, because the 
noble Duke has admitted that the general 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has met with his approval, and that 
the advice we have given to Turkey is, on 
the whole, sound and humane; that we 
have not unduly interfered with the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Empire, while 
we have not failed to press upon it the 
necessity of conciliatory measures towards 
those whose armed resistance they had put 
down. The noble Duke does not say that 
the Turkish Government has shown any 
indisposition to act upon that advice ; and 
I confess that, such being the case, I think 
I am absolved from entering upon any 
laboured examination of the various points 
which have been dwelt upon by the noble 
Duke. While I regret that the noble 
Duke finds it necessary to disapprove one 
particular part of the course we took after 
full consideration of the subject, under a 
most painful sense of duty, yet I rejoice 
that as regards the general course we pur- 
sued we have been happy enough to meet 
with the noble Duke’s approval. And 
now one word as to the course pursued by 
the Turkish Government. I have already 
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stated that a great number of the atrocities 
reported to have been committed were 
grossly exaggerated, while many rumoured 
cases of cruelty were totally without foun- 
dation. There was one story, for instance, 
about 500 women being destroyed. Why, 
there was not a vestige of foundation for 
such a charge. [The Duke of Areyti: 
I did not mention that.] No; the noble 
Duke did not mention it, but it is stated 
in the blue book, and the noble Duke’s 
remarks would lead your Lordships to be- 
lieve that the stories contained in this 
book, instead of being—at least some of 
them—a tissue of lies, are really entitled 
to the utmost credence. In mentioning 
one particular case the noble Duke laid 
very little stress upon it, but went on with 
the significant remark, “If these remarks 
are anything like the truth.” Now, my 
Lords, many of them are nothing like the 
truth. That there have been excesses 
committed on both sides I do not deny, 
but they were committed against the 
wishes of the Turkish Government. And 
what has been the conduct of the Turkish 
Government? I should like to know whe- 
ther there is an instance in history where 
an insurrection was put down with less loss 
of life, except in actual conflicts? Is 
there any other instance of the conquerors 
furnishing the vanquished with food, shel- 
ter, and raiment? The Turkish Govern- 
ment even sent away to their own country 
persons who, not being connected with 
Crete, had gone there for the purpose of 
promoting the insurrection; more than 
that, they sent their baggage with them. 
What other country in the world would 
have acted so? I am sure that this coun- 
try would not; and I do not believe that 
any country except Turkey would send 
back to their own country volunteers who 
had gone to assist the rebellion in Crete— 
would send them back with their arms 
and baggage and under the protection of 
Turkish troops. Then a general amnesty 
has been promised. Deputies have been 
invited to go to Constantinople, and lay 
before the Committee there the wrongs 
and the grievances of Crete. They will 
be listened to patiently, and I hope they 
will be dealt with kindly. Itis our duty, 
as friends of Turkey, to encourage her 
and advise her, and to lose no opportunity 
of pressing on her how much it is for her 
own interest that she should pursue a con- 
ciliatory course. It is no part of our 
duty, and shall be no part of our policy, 
so long as I have a voice in the direction 
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of it, by means of exciting speeches, or 
by strong expressions of sympathy, or by 
coloured representations of the wrongs of 
the Christian populations in all the pro- 
vinces of Turkey —in the Epirus, in 
Thessaly, and in the immediate neighbour. 
hood of Greece—to encourage exaggerated 
hopes and expectations; and thereby to 
accelerate that which it may not be possi- 
ble finally to avert—namely, the ruin of 
the Turkish Empire; for, if that is to 
happen, it is our duty to see that it takes 
place as gradually and as safely as pos- 
sible. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
question raised by the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) involved considerations of 
foreign policy so important that he wished 
to make some remarks on the subject. The 
history of this Cretan affair might, in his 
opinion, be summed up very shortly. The 
Cretans were in much the same position 
as the Christians in the other Turkish 
provinces. Now, they not only addressed 
a petition of grievances to the Ottoman 
Government, but they likewise addressed 
a letter to the three protecting Powers, 
stating that their object was to redress 
their grievances by means of separation 
from Turkey and annexation to Greece. 
That was the state of things which the 
Turkish Government had to deal with. Of 
course, it was impossible that a Christian 
Power should not feel a natural sympathy 
with the Christians in the Turkish domi- 
nions; but he maintained that the course 
to be taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
could not be decided merely by considera- 
tions of sympathy, but by grave considera- 
tions of policy; and he could not help 
thinking that his noble Friend (the Duke 
of Argyll) had been to some extent car- 
ried away by his feelings when he spoke 
of the struggles by which the Greeks had 
achieved their independence. But if the 
noble Duke wished to persuade the House 
that the Government had not interfered 
sufficiently, there were other arguments 
which he was bound to bring forward. 
His noble Friend had referred to the Cri- 
mean war. He (the Earl of Kimberley) 
must say that we undertook that war in 
order that Turkey might be relieved of the 
undue pressure put upon her by Russia. 
In 1856 we obtained from the Porte dis- 
tinct promises that it would treat its 
Christian subjects in a better manner than 
it had hitherto done, anditmust be admitted 
that the Powers who signed the treaty 
had acquired a special right to remonstrate 
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with the Porte on that subject, and were 
justified in insisting that the treatment of 
those subjects should be consistent with 
the promises then made. But the case 
now under consideration was of a totally 
different kind. If we had interfered in 
this matter at all, we must have interfered 
between a Sovereign Power and its re- 
volted subjects. In one of his despatches, 
Lord Stanley had distinctly stated that if 
there was one sovereign right more para- 
mount than another it was that of assert- 
ing its power over its own subjects. There 
might be exceptions to that rule, but the 
Cretan insurrection was not one of them. 
The voice of humanity should be heard, 
but true humanity dictated that no expec- 
tations of assistance should be held out 
when it was impossible it could be given. 
It would have lowered the character of | 


this country if such a course had been pur- | 
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that the course adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government was the right one. With re- 
spect to our general policy in the East, he 
would observe that he believed the future 
was extremely dark. He thought no one 
could venture to say what would be the 
end of the troubles which from time to 
time were arising in that part of the world. 
It might be that the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire was approaching; or it might 
be that we should see what he should 
prefer to the sudden fall of so great an Em- 
pire, which, in all probability, would not 
occur without a bloody war throughout 
Europe—he meant the progress in civili- 
zation and independence of Christian popu- 
lations, such as those of Roumania and 
Servia, so that they would be able to take 
a place by the side of Turkey. Either of 
those results might occur; but, in any 
event, he held it to be the duty of this 
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sued. The course taken by the noble Lord | country, while adhering to any engage- 
at the head of the Foreign Office in this | ments into which she had entered, not to 
question had been, in his opinion, a wise | take any steps which would prevent her 
and considerate course. If anything were|in any emergency from adopting that 
needed to show that it would have been | course which might be best for her own 
neither wise nor judicious to allow British | interests and those of Europe. 

ships to convey women and children from’ Kart GREY said, that he thought the 
Crete it was furnished by the papers before | noble Earl who had just spoken and the 
them ; for it was clear that such a permis- | noble Earl at the head of the Government 
sion would have been regarded as a pro- had been so successful in showing that 
mise of active interference. In one of | there was no ground for finding fault with 
them it was stated that when an English | the Government for the course it had pur- 
vessel of war was sent to take the in- | sued that there was no occasion for his add- 
surgents from the Island of Crete, ova-| ing anything to what they had said on this 
tions were given to our Consuls in Greece, | point:—and painful as it must have been 
and the people there would not be con- | to refuse our assistance in conveying those 
vineed that it was not a step in the direc- | women and children from the coast, he 
tion of intervention on the part of Eng- (Earl Grey) thought the Government had 
land. We must not only consider what | acted rightly in the matter. But he could 
we meant ourselves in such cases, but also | not help expressing his opinion that though 
what other persons would suppose that we | his noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll) had 
meant. He must say he thought the con- | failed in showing the Government to have 
duct of Consul Dickson was natural as far been wrong in this matter, he had yet suc- 
as it was directed to the protection of the | ceeded in proving very satisfactorily that 
women and children; but he was bound | the policy now acted upon was not very 


to add that he thought that Consul Dick- | consistent with that which had been pur- 
sued at the time of the Crimean war. They 
had been then told that we entered into 
the Crimean war to maintain the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire ; but that in doing so we took 
‘upon ourselves to protect the Christian 
populations from misgovernment at the 
hands of the Porte. He was glad to hear 
now on the high authority of his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Argyll) that our pro- 
fessing to maintain the “independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire” was a 
mere diplomatic phrase, which was not to 
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son was imprudent in referring, as he had 
done in his letter to Commander Pym, to the 
case of the foreign insurgents. He would 
ask his noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll), 
what would be the feeling of the people 
of England if the United States sent ships 
at this moment to the coasts of Ireland to 
remove any foreign insurgent volunteers 
who might be found there. We ought to 


apply to others the rule that we desired 
should be applied to ourselves. On look- 
ing at the circumstances impartially, he 
thought one must come to the conclusion 
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be understood in the ordinary sense of the| not doubt that by the Crimean war we 
word; because he had ventured from the | had increased Russian influence in the 
first to say that in attempting to maintain | East, because that war had made the 
the Ottoman Empire, and at the same time | Christian populations—the advancing races 
to prevent the oppression of its Christian |—look upon Russia as their friend, and 
subjects, we were undertaking a task be-| the Western Powers as their enemies, 
yond our strength. He believed with | When he said that we had interfered too 
his noble Friend that the Empire of Tur- | much in the East, and that our interfer. 
key bore on its face the unmistakable } ence there had done harm instead of good, 
signs of approaching dissolution, and that } he did not wish to be understood to ap. 
no efforts which we could make would be | prove of that policy of mere selfishness on 
effective in keeping it together for any | which it was now the fashion to insist 
long time. He hoped they would not be. | under the name of “ non-intervention,”’ 
It ought not to be the policy of this} Far be it from him to say that we never 
country to keep alive such a govern-| should use our power for the protection 
ment. He avowed his regret at seeing | of the weak against the strong. On the 
one of the fairest portions of Europe | contrary, he regarded the great power we 
subjected to the barbarous government | possessed as carrying with it great respon- 
of the Turks; for wherever that Govern- | sibilities. It was the interest of this coun- 
ment prevailed civilization and the hap-| try also as well as its duty to endeavour 
piness of the people disappeared under | as far as possible to prevent the oppression 
its influence. On the other hand, it was | of weak States and to maintain the cause 
not their business to interfere to regulate | of justice in Europe. We neglected to 
its affairs so far as its Christian subjects|do that three years ago when we might 
were concerned. These subjects were in| have done it; and perhaps the youngest 
a semi-barbarous state, and the whole | man among us would not live to see the 
question was so complicated that if this | last of the misfortunes which our policy 
country were to interfere it would only be on that occasion would produce. 
undertaking a task beyond its power to Tue Doxe or ARGYLL, in reply, said, 
accomplish. In his opinion if we had! his opinion was that a friendly communi- 
acted less on feeling and more on calm | cation might have been made by this 
consideration of what our policy ought to | country, through Lord Lyons, to the Porte, 
be it would have been better for ourselves | on the subject of the women and children 
and for Turkey, and for the Christian | whom we were asked to carry off the coast. 
populations now ruled by the Porte. From | He believed, if that had been done, no 
the battle of Navarino down to the pre- | objection would have been made at Con- 
sent time there had been too much inter- | stantinople. He concurred with his noble 
ference in Turkish affairs. What had re- | Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) in thinking 
sulted from the Crimean war, in which | Consul Dickson had gone too far in inter- 
we spent £100,000,000, which had cost | fering for the insurgent volunteers ; but he 
the lives of 500, 000 men, and which had | , could not admit that the case of a ship of the 
produced an amount of distress in families | United States Government carrying away 
which it was frightful to contemplate ? | foreigners from Ireland was at all in point. 
That war, of which the professed object | There was no analogy between what was 
was the maintenance of the Turkish Em- | being done by this country in Ireland and 
pire, had by its results advanced probably | what the Turks had been doing in Crete. 
by many years the inevitable day of its | Women and children were not in need of 
destruction. It had crippled the resources | conveyance from the shores of Ireland. 
of Turkey, and every one admitted that | No one suspected that Irish women and 
since that war the Ottoman Empire had | children would be ill-treated by our troops. 
made gigantic strides to dissolution. | There was no argument so false as that 
What had we fought for? We were | founded on false analogy. 
afraid of the preponderance of Russian : _ a 
rule, Well, he thought that if Russia| g anaio” (OY Leave of the House) wit 
- been let alone she might have made : 
urkey treat her Christian subjects better, Pe m 
but that there had existed as danger to a et eee 
us from Russia he utterly denied. But Ses oe ae 
if there was we had only increased it by| Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
the policy we had pursued, for he could | who had given notice 
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“To inquire whether a Reply has been received 
from the Spanish Government to the Despatch of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, dated 8th Fe- 
bruary, relating tothe Tornado and her Crew ; 
and to move for further Papers upon the Case of 
that ship,” 
said, he desired to postpone the Motion, 
and hoped that, on the day to which the 
matter would stand adjourned, the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government would 
not object to produce any fresh correspon- 
dence which might have taken place. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that in 
anticipation of a debate on this subject, he 
had brought down to their Lordships’ 
House some further papers. He feared, 
however, it would not be possible to pro- 
duce all the Correspondence up to the 
present, matters in Spain being in a state 
of such complete uncertainty. As soon as 
anything like a termination, or even a 
stopping point, was reached, he should be 
happy to do so. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that whether the papers were pro- 
duced or not, he certainly should feel it 
his duty to go into the discussion on the 
subject. He very much approved the 
mode in which the Correspondence had 
been conducted by the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but he 
thought the time had now arrived for 
something else. 


THE MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Eant COWPER, in asking, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to increase the Period during which 
the Militia shall be assembled this Year 
for the annual Training, said, the subject 
was one which, in the face of the efforts 
making by all Continental nations, de- 
served and would receive a large share of 
the attention of the country, were this not 
concentrated on one all-absorbing topic. 
The question was coming on, and would 
have to be answered, how long England 
would be able to hold her own with her 
present military system. Everybody 
seemed to be agreed that the safeguard 
must be looked for in the militia. The 
Volunteers, although an admirable force, 
and useful in its way, never could be per- 
manently embodied, because the men com- 
posing the force were men of daily avoca- 
tions. He was glad to perceive that among 
the high authorities who had declared the 
necessity of maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the militia force General Peel was 
included. The country, he was persuaded, 
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would not grudge any expenditure which 
might be necessary for the purpose. One 
of the greatest difficulties which he expe- 
rienced, and he believed it was the case 
with many lords-lieutenant of counties, 
was in officering the force. Sons of coun- 
try gentlemen could not be procured in 
sufficient numbers, and a man who accept- 
ed a commission in a county with which 
he had nothing to do must be hard up for 
occupation. With a militia command 
there was too much to do to make it a 
pleasant occupation, like the Yeomanry, 
and too little to do to make it a permanent 
employment, like the army. The exten- 
sion of time from the present limit of 
a month to six weeks would very greatly 
add to the efficiency of the force. No 
doubt men could badly spare the extra 
time ; butif they could afford six weeks 
in the year that they were recruits, he 
did not see why they could not manage to 
be equally long under arms in other years. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD agreed that 
it was the duty of all concerned to pro- 
mote by every means in their power the 
efficiency of the militia, and hoped the 
noble Earl would soon receive from com- 
petent gentlemen applications for the 
vacant commissions. He could only reply 
that the Estimates this year had been 
framed upon the usual plan, and there 
was no intention of extending the time of 
the annual training of the militia. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 29.) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 3*,” 
—( The Earl of Derby.) 

Eart MORLEY expressed his regret 
that the Bill as it left this House should 
contain the restriction introduced last year. 
Governing bodies, they knew, whether 
educational or ecclesiastical, governors or 
trustees, were always unwilling to reform 
themselves; and yet the circumstances of 
the time being wholly different to those 
existing when these governing bodies were 
first appointed rendered some modifications 
absolutely necessary. ‘The restriction, he 
believed, was calculated to impair the effi- 
ciency of the Commission itself, and very 
greatly calculated to neutralize the good 
effects of the other provisions of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he had 
last year been instrumental in introducing 
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the restriction complained of, and thought | 


it inexpedient that the House of Lords 
should this year reverse its decision. At the 
same time, if a different view were taken 
in the House of Commons, he had no wish 
to make this a Government question, and 
if expunged in that assembly he should not 
feel it necessary to reinstate the clause, 
though he still believed it to be an im- 
provement. 

Eart GRANVILLE accepted with very 
great satisfaction the statement of the 
noble Earl. Very strong opinions had 
been expressed with regard to this re- 
striction, and by no one more so than by 
his noble Friend the Earl of Clarendon, 
who originally introduced the Bill. It was 
the hope and expectation of the clause being 
expunged in the House of Commons that 
mainly led to its passing sub silentio 
through their Lordships’ House. The very 
candid statement just made by the noble 
Earl would be of great use in discussing 
this matter elsewhere. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 3* and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Monday next, 
* Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 8, 1867. 


MINUTES,}]—New Writs Issusp—For Droit- 
wich, v. Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pak- 
ington, baronet, Secretary of State ; for Devon 
County (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, baronet, Secretary 
of State; for Tyrone, v. Right Hon. Henry 
Thomas Lowry Corry, First Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

Serect Committee—On Limited Liability Acts 
nominated. 

Supriy—considered in Committce—Resolutions 
[March 7] reported. 

Pusne Bitts — Second Reading—Consolidated 
Fund (£369,118 5s. 6d.)*; Land Contracts 
(Ireland) * {32}. 

a etropolitan Poor (7e-comm.) [66] 
R.P. 

Considered as amended—Shipping Local Dues * 


[5]. 
Third Reading—British North America* [52], 
and passed. 


MEXICO—THE BONDHOLDERS. 
QUESTION, 
Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any and what in- 
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structions have been given to Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Mexico relative to the non-re- 
ceipt, monthly, by the Agent of the Mexi- 
can Bondholders there since the Ist of 
January 1866, of the Twenty-five per 
Cent of the Custom House Duties specially 
hypothecated to them under the Dunlop 
and Aldham Conventions, and which are 
known by Official Returns to have produced 
more than the sum of Three Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds yearly, required to pay the 
annual interest of Three per Cent on the 
Ten Millions Mexican Bonds? 

Lorv STANLEY: So late, Sir, as the 
10th of January in the present year in- 
structions were sent out to the British 
representative to support the claims of the 
bondholders. 


OF THE PEOPLE— 
TOTNES, 


REPRESENTATION 
LANCASTER, REIGATE, 
YARMOUTI.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant GASELEE said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he will bring in a se- 
parate Bill to disfranchise the Boroughs of 
Lancaster, Reigate, Totnes, and Yarmouth, 
and how he proposes to deal with the pre- 
sent Members of those Boroughs who still 
retain their Seats in this House? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: There is, Sir, no intention to 
bring in a separate Bill for the object to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
fers. With regard to the present Members 
for the Borough of Yarmouth, I am very 
glad they have seats in this House, because 
I think they are very useful Members of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE : I would re- 
mind the right hov. Gentleman that there 
is another Member of the House besides 
the two Members for the Borough of Yar- 
mouth—{‘‘ Order, order! ”’] 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND—TIE 
FENIAN CONSPIRACY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. HERBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Government have re- 
considered their policy with reference to 
those implicated with the Fenian move- 
ment and those taken in arms, and if 
they have determined to change this policy, 
whether it would not be expedient to make 
it immediately known, in order to prevent 
others joining in the outbreak ; and, whe- 
ther Martial Law will be proclaimed in 
those districts where outbreaks occur? 

















all the districts where outbreaks have oc- 
eurred have been proclaimed; but I hardly 
know to what the hon. Gentleman refers 
when he asks whether the Government 
have reconsidered their policy in dealing 
with the Fenians? 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he was aware 
that districts had been proclaimed, but un- 
derstood that they had not been put under 
martial law. 

Mr. WALPOLE: No, certainly not. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he wished to 
know whether the Government intend to 
proclaim martial law? 


Mr. WALPOLE: That is a question | 


which the Government must determine, 
and I am not now prepared to give an 
answer. 


INDIA—ENGLISH RESIDENT AT LEI. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp WILLIAM HAY said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the Indian Government 
have appointed an English officer to reside 
at Leh, the capital of Ladak, in the domi- 
nions of the Maharajah of Cashmer ; if so, 
in what capacity, and whether the appoint- 
ment has been made with the approval of 
the Maharajah ; and, whether the Indian 
Government have decided to despatch a 
commercial mission to Turkistan and 
Thibet ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Sir, a 
statement has appeared in the papers, but 
no intelligence has been received by the 
Secretary of State as to the appointment 
of such an officer ; nor is it known to the 
Secretary of State that the Governor Ge- 
neral of India has any intention to send a 
Commercial Mission to Turkistan. 


EGYPT—SUEZ CANAL,—QUESTION, 


Sm HENRY RAWLINSON said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If he has received any 
Report from Lord Clarence Paget respect- 
ing his recent visit to the Suez Canal ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay such Report 
upon the table of the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I have not re- 
ceived any such Report as that alluded to 
by the hon. Member, and I may add, that 
as a Naval officer Lord Clarence Paget 
would address it to the Admiralty, and not 
to the Foreign Office. 
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| METROPOLIS —ORNAMENTAL WATER 
IN REGENT’S PARK.—QUESTION. 


| Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
| wishe? to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, When the works at the Ornamental 
| Water in the Regent’s Park are to be 
‘commenced, and how long they will oc- 


} 


cupy ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: It is pro- 
posed to commence the works in the au- 
tumn, and it is calculated that they will 
occupy about six months. 


DISTURBANCES IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


| Mason STUART KNOX said, he 
would heg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he has 

| received any intelligence respecting the 
Fenian disturbances in Ireland that day ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the only telegram 
I have received from Ireland to-day is the 
following :— 

“No important event reported except at Kil- 
teely, eight miles from Limerick Junction, where 
a number of men have assembled. Troops are 
gone to the place. Farmhouses robbed of arms 
in the neighbourhood of Abbeyfeale. ‘The neigh- 
—e, of Dublin, including Drogheda, tran- 
quu. 

Mason STUART KNOX: Can you 
state the hour at which the telegram was 
despatched ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: The hour is not 
stated. 





SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
CIVIL DISTURBANCES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. E, FORSTER said, he rose to 
call the attention of the House to the un- 
certainty as to the position of the Volun- 
teers, as to whether they could or could 
not be called upon to aid the Civil Force in 
the repression of disturbances ; and to ask 
the Government what steps, if any, they 
intend to take to remove this uncertainty. 
There was much doubt in the country with 
regard to the position of Volunteers in the 
event of disturbances, and to what extent 
they were liable to be called upon to aid 
the civil power upon such emergencies ; 
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and it was obviously necessary that those 
doubts should be removed. The doubt had 
arisen in consequence of what passed at 
Chester on a recent occasion ; but before 
referring to this he desired briefly to ex- 
plain the position of the Volunteer force 
according to the Act under which they 
were enrolled. The Volunteer Bill of 
1863 originally contained the following 
clause :— 

“Whenever a Volunteer corps, with the ap- 
proval of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State, voluntarily assembles on being 
called upon by the Lieutenant of the county to 
which the corps belongs to act within that county 
or the adjacent counties for the suppression of 
riots or tumults, every Officer and Volunteer shall, 
for the purpose of this Act, be deemed on actual 
military service.” 

Actual military service was defined by a 
subsequent clause, as follows :— 


Employment of Volunteers 


“ Such actual military service being defined by 
Clause 23, that ‘ Officers and Volunteers shall be 
subject to the Mutiny Act, and shall also be en- 
titled to the benefits thereof in all respects as 
the officers and soldiers of Her Majesty’s army 
for the time being are, and as if the Volunteer 
force belonged to and formed part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s army, subject only to this variation, that a 
court martial shall be composed of Officers of the 
Volunteer force only.’ ” 


If, therefore, the Bill had passed in its 
original form, Volunteers would have been 
liable to be called out by the lord-lieu- 
tenant, with the sanction of the Home 
Secretary, for the suppression of disturb- 
ances. They might, indeed, have pleased 
themselves whether they responded or not; 
but if they came out they were to be under 
military discipline, and in exactly the same 
position as regular soldiers. A Motion, 
however, was brought forward by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert), and there was a general feeling 
in the House that it would be unwise and 
inexpedient to rely upon or employ Vo- 
lunteers in aid of the civil power. The 
clause was accordingly struck out. He was 
aware that a very large proportion of the 
present members of the force were enrolled 
prior to the passing of the Bill, and that 
they were, therefore, originally under the 
old Yeomanry Act, and might have been 
called out by the lord-lientenant without 
the sanction of the Home Secretary ; but 
he believed the great majority of them 
were ignorant of that liability, and joined 
the foree under the belief that they would 
not be called upon for such a purpose. 
The movement, indeed, was solely intended 
for the protection of the country against 
any external danger, and it would not have 
Mr. W. E. Forster 
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attained the point which it reached within 
a year or two if there had been any thought 
of employing it in aid of the civil power. 
Lord Herbert, in a circular letter which he 
had addressed in 1861 to the lords-lieuten- 
ant of counties, had used these words— 
“T have also learnt that, in some cases, Volun- 
teer corps have been called out in aid of the civil 
power on the occurrence of local disturbances, and 
I have therefore to point out to you, that, as the 
Volunteer force is not intended to be employed in 
this manner, it is inexpedient to assemble it on any 
such occasion.” 
So strong, indeed, was the impression that 
the Volunteers could not besoemployed, that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Beverley 
(Sir Henry Edwards), speaking on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill on the 14th of 
May, 1863, expressed his gratification at its 
being contemplated to make an alteration 
and to put them in the same position as 
the Yeomanry. The hon. and gallant 
Colonel, on the second reading of the Vo- 
lunteer Bill, said— 


in Civil Disturbances. 


“Up to the present moment the services of the 
Volunteer corps were only available in the event 
of invasion; but he was happy to learn that it 
was contemplated in the Bill before the House to 
place them on the same footing as the Yeomanry 
Cavalry. As far as he could understand, they 
would in future be equally liable with the Yeo- 
manry to be assembled for duty by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the request of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, in support of the civil power in the sup- 
pression of riots.” —[3 Hansard, clxx. 1700.] 
That was the impression of the Volunteers 
and the condition on which the force was 
framed. What had happened recently at 
Chester had, however, altered the state of 
the case. He was one of those who thought 
the affair at Chester a most serious busi- 
ness. In the language of the noble Lord 
(Lord Naas), it was as mysterious as it was 
unaccountable. The action of the Volun- 
teers there had been characterized by 
promptitude, energy, and courage, and 
every Volunteer in the kingdom must feel 
proud that they had so well responded to 
the call made upon them. Major Hum. 
berston who had formerly been a Member 
of that House, and who was in command 
of the Chester Volunteers, had acted with 
coolness as well as energy. It appeared 
from his report to the lord-lieutenant 
that between five and six o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, February 11, he was 
informed of an intended attempt by Fenians 
to seize the arms at Chester Castle. The 
first thing he did was to remove the Volun- 
teer arms to Chester Castle. A little later, 
being informed that from 80 to 100 Feni- 
ans had arrived at Chester station, he 
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summoned the Volunteers, and in about 
two hours 150 had assembled. He did not 
arm them, and a telegram was sent to the 
Home Office to inquire how far the Volun- 
teers were authorized to act. The reply 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary was as follows :— 

“ Volunteers ought not to be employed in their 

military capacity in quelling disturbances; but in 
point of law they would be justified in acting as 
individuals in aid of the civil power, and in a seri- 
ous emergency they might use their arms if 
necessary.” 
In the meantime the Volunteers had been 
sworn in as special constables. On the 
arrival of the telegram from the Home 
Office, Major Humberston armed them, 
and they remained under arms all night at 
the Castle. He wished the House to con- 
sider the position in which this telegram 
had placed the whole Volunteer force. 
They might be called upon by the magis- 
trates to act, but not under military dis- 
cipline or under the orders of their officers, 
although they might meet in uniform, with 
power to use the Government arms. They 
were in the position of an armed force 
assembling at the instigation rather than 
under the orders of the magistrates, and 
using their arms at their own discretion. 
This was a state of things not without 
danger to the peace of the country, and 
unfair to the Volunteers themselves. Let 
the House consider what might be the re- 
sult. The Mayor of Chester and Major 
Humberston both acted with coolness and 
discretion, and no harm was done. But 
elsewhere there might be a frightened ma- 
gistrate, who might call out a body of 
Volunteers. Any one of them might fire 
his rifle, and there might be a battle in the 
streets before any officers or soldiers of 
Her Majesty’s army would be engaged. If 
a body of Volunteers should fire in a pre- 
mature manner upon a crowd in one of our 
large towns, the so-called massacre of 
Peterloo might be as nothing in compari- 
son. The law, as laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman, had excited a good deal 
of anxiety among the Volunteer force, and 
the matter had been discussed in ‘‘ another 
place.” The Under Secretary of State 
(the Earl of Belmore) said— 

“As civilians acting as special constables, Vo- 
lunteers may be called upon to aid the civil power 
in quelling disturbances, and in cases of emergency 
there would be no objection to their using their 
arms.”—[3 Hansard, elxxxv. 372.] 

On the other hand, Lord Malmesbury, who 
had had much experience as a Volunteer 
officer, expressed an opinion almost pre- 
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cisely the opposite. He said, that he be- 
lieved the Volunteers were liable to be 
sworn in as special constables, and, ‘* when 
so sworn in, would naturally be armed as 
special constables usually were armed.’ 
Lord Malmesbury added— 


“T, as a Volunteer officer, should refuse to 
give up the Government arms at the request of a 
magistrate.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxv. 377.] 

This, also, was the opinion of Earl De 
Grey and Ripon, who, in a letter to The 
Times, said— 

“The law clearly confers no power of calling out 
Volunteer corps to aid in the suppression of riots. 
In such cases Volunteers can only act as private 
individuals ; they may be sworn in as special con- 
stables, but only in the same manner as any other 
persons, and with the same duties and liabilities ; 
but since the passing of the Volunteer Act of 1863 
it has never, as I believe, been understood hitherto 
that Volunteers so sworn in were to be armed with 
their Government rifles and ammunition, and to 
be employed, as might then be the case, rather as 
troops than as special constables.” 

The subject had also been discussed by 
the chief legal authorities in the other 
House, where opinions were equally con- 
tradicting. Lord St. Leonards, one of the 
highest authorities in the country, and an 
ex-Lord Chancellor, expressing one view, 
while the present Lord Chancellor ex- 
pressed another. The Volunteers were 
thus unable to know what they were to do. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman had 
communicated with the Law Advisers of the 
Crown; but this was a matter for the Ex- 
ecutive rather than for the Law Officers. 
The House might anticipate that the law 
laid down would be similar to that explained 
by Lord Mansfield in the Lord George 
Gordon riots—that the magistrates might 
eall upon any man, soldier, or civilian to 
assist in keeping the peace, and more than 
this, that any man who saw the peace 
broken might help to keep it, and act as 
he thought best for that purpose. If, 
however, death should ensue, he was re- 
sponsible to the laws of his country for the 
exercise of his discretion. It was very un- 
fair to tempt the Volunteers to use their 
discretion and not to guarantee them against 
the consequences. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, in his Chester 
telegram, said that in a serious emergency 
the Volunteers ‘‘ might use their arms if 
necessary.” But suppose they should use 
their arms, and it should turn out that it 
was not necessary, they would then be 
responsible to the civil power, and they 
might be tried for their lives. The Duke 
of Cambridge, in the debate to which 
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he had referred, stated that the officer 
in command of the few regular troops at 
Chester was placed ina most awkward po- 
sition. He did not know, the Duke added, 
whether if he had availed himself of the as- 
sistance of the Volunteers he might not have 
committed an illegal act. If death had 
ensued he might have made himself amen- 
able to the laws of his country, and might 
have been tried for his life. Captain 
Evans, who commanded the Artillery Vo- 
lunteers at Chester, had written a letter to 
The Times, in which he stated— 

“If the Volunteers were there as civilians, 
which is not only Mr. Walpole’s, but doubtless, 
the dry legal view of the matter, then their mus- 
tering in a body with arms, involved the some- 
what formidable principle that the inhabitants of 
a place, threatened as Chester was on Monday 
last, may assemble, either collectively (though, as 
simple civilians, under no responsible command) 
or individually, and use their firearms against 
rioters or invaders at their own discretion. It 
would not be difficult to show the alarming con- 
sequences which steh a licence might involve, 
unless a very clear line indeed were drawn by law 
to distinguish the precise emergency in which fire- 
arms were or were not lawfully available in the 
hands of civilians.” 


He added— 

“Although the Volunteers would all most rea- 
dily accept a ‘special’ retainer in plain clothes, 
they will, Iam sure, be excused if they feel some 
repugnance at being utilized as special constables 
in uniform, and armed with rifles and carbines 
which they dare not fire without the risk of out- 
stepping the law.” 

He trusted that the Government would 
come to the decision that exact regultions 
ought to be issued by the Home Office to 
the magistracy, and by the War Office to 
the officers of Volunteers, containing infor- 
mation on the following questions :—First, 
how Volunteers were to protect their arms ? 
He imagined that upon this point the law 
would be clear, and that Volunteer officers 
might protect their arms in the same way 
that every private gentleman might pro- 
tect his house. If this was the law it 
ought to be clearly laid down. The next 
question was whether, as the law stood, 
they might act in their military capacity 
in quelling disturbances ? He supposed that 
they could not. Another important ques- 
tion which the Government would have to 
answer was this—Should the Volunteers 
as individuals act in uniform, and should 
they use the Government arms? He him- 
self thought the answer to that question 
ought to be clearly in the negative. If they 
encouraged the Volunteers, not in a mili- 
tary capacity, not under discipline, and act- 
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ing just as they pleased, at their own dis- 
cretion to use firearms against their fellow- 
citizens, the most lamentable consequences 
might ensue. A further important ques. 
tion was this—Should the law be altered 
in any way so as to enable them to act in 
a military capacity, and under discipline, in 
the same manner as the Yeomanry now 
acted and as the Volunteers themselves 
might have acted up to 1863? He hoped 
the Government would seriously consider 
before they brought in a Bill for any such 
purpose. At arecent meeting of almost 
all the commanding officers of the various 
London Volunteer corps, a resolution, moved 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Eleho), was passed, to 
the following effect : — 

“ That it is desirable that the legal position of 

Volunteers, in the matter of suppressing riots and 
tumults, should be clearly defined, for the guidance 
alike of civil authorities and Volunteers; and, 
while learning with satisfaction that those subjects 
are engaging the attention of the Government, 
it is further the opinion of this meeting that it 
would not be desirable to renew the provision of 
the old Volunteer Act, under which Volunteers 
were liable to be called out for the suppression of 
riots and tumults,” 
But the following paragraph was added 
to the Resolution on the motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor) :— 

“But that on any great emergency or raid, 
supposed, upon good information, to be fomented 
by foreign or external influence, and to affect 
Her Majesty’s Supremacy, and in all cases of any 
threatened attack upon armouries or magazines, 
Volunteers may be called upon to act in their 
military capacity.” 

The first objection to that declaration was 
its vagueness, and if a Bill was framed to 
meet the case, it must be upon the terms 
of the Bill of 1863, empowering the lord- 
lieutenant to call out the Volunteers. He 
supposed the words, ‘‘fomented by external 
influences,’’ referred to some such move- 
ment as that which lately took place at 
Chester. He presumed that if there were 
any real danger in England all the Volun- 
teers, like everybody else, must help the 
civil power ; but it would be most unwise 
to anticipate such an emergency by mak- 
ing provision for it by Act of Parliament. 
The Volunteers ought to be used as the 
very last resort in such a case. They 
ought first to use the police, the special 
constables, and the regular troops of Her 
Majesty ; they ought even first to use the 
Yeomanry, and for this reason—that much 
more serious consequences would ensue 
from the fire of a company of Volunteers 
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with Enfield rifles than from the action of 
the Yeomanry Cavalry. If any great 
emergency arose it would be the duty of 
the Government to come to Parliament, 
and pass a Bill with the greatest expedi- 
tion enabling them to make use of the 
Volunteers. He thought the Government 
must take on themselves the responsibility 
of such an emergency, and if they found 
that the bringing in of a Bill was neces- 
sary for meeting it the House would pro- 
bably pass it with due expedition. He 
believed the Volunteer movement had done 
great good. It had put an end to the 
panics which arose from a sense of a weak- 
ness in the country. There was much 
talk about an army of reserve; but they 
must look on the Volunteer force as their 
reserve. Working men and, indeed, men 
of all classes and political opinions were 
brought together by, and joined in, the 
Volunteer movement. But if once such 
a Bill as he had referred to were passed, 
instead of a national movement it would 
become a class movement; many would 
leave it because of their class and of their 
political opinions, and, what was still more 
dangerous, many might remain in it be- 
eause of their class and of their political 
opinions. Thus the force would be ruined 
as a means of national defence. 

Sir HENRY EDWARDS: In conse- 
quence of the quotation just made by the 
hon. Member for Bradford, from a speech 
of his delivered in 1863, when the late 
Secretary at War introduced his Bill for 
the regulation of the Volunteer Force, he 
begged to observe that, in common with 
many others who sat on the same side of 
the House, he had gathered the impression 
that the noble Lord was feeling the pulse 
of the House as to whether the Volun- 
teers should be permanently placed on the 
same footing with the Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and for the future be liable to be called 
out in support of the civil power to quell 
riots and disturbances in the country. 
Finding, however, on subsequent explana- 
tion, that he had misconstrued the noble 
Lord’s meaning, he took the first oppor- 
tunity of communicating his mistake to 
the House. 

Eart GROSVENOR said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) that the most melancholy 
results might accrue from the employment 
of the Volunteer foree under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. But he could not help feeling 
that but for the presence of the Volunteers 
lately at Chester the most melancholy re- 
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sults might have ensued, and he had no 
doubt it was very much owing to their 
action on that occasion that a disaster was 
prevented. The military force in the Castle 
was very weak at the time; it was only 
one company, though another came in the 
middle of the day on Monday, and another 
arrived later. The Volunteers, however 
numbering 300 men, were on the spot, 
and that, he must say, affected materially 
the plots of the Fenians. He understood 
the hon. Member for Bradford to say it 
would have been better to have called out 
the Yeomanry; but that could not have 
been done so easily or so expeditiously. 
The Serjeant Major was away on business 
in the country, and difficulties might have 
occurred before they got the troop together 
which would not probably have been till 
Tuesday, or twenty-four hours after the 
danger arose. He would read to the House 
a letter from Major Humberston, the Vo- 
lunteer officer concerned, and lately a Mem- 
ber of that House, who had behaved in 
the manner which might have been ex- 
pected from him. That gentleman said— 


“ Dear Lord Grosvenor,—I send you a copy of 
the letter I wrote to the lord-lieutenant, which 
details the proceedings of the Volunteers on the 
1lth of February. When first I decided to call 
out the Volunteers nothing was said about their 
acting as special constables. I told the magis- 
trates that I considered an attack upon the Castle 
would be levying war upon the Queen, and there- 
fore that we should be justified in acting. I 
never felt any doubt that if we were to meet 
armed Fenians the Volunteers must act with their 
arms ; but I did not parade them with arms during 
the day, as the arms were at hand in the Castle, 
and I thought it better not to make any unne- 
cessary display. I believe considerable objection 
was felt by the Volunteers—indeed, some objec- 
tion was expressed, to being sworn in as special 
constables ; but the magistrates having made the 

uest, and no reply then having been received 
by them from Mr. Walpole whether the Volunteers 
might act, I thought it might be misinterpreted, 
and would be setting a bad example if the Vo- 
lunteers refused. I therefore asked the Volun- 
teers to be sworn in, and they at once complied. 
There was a good deal of discussion on their being 
sworn in whether they should act in uniform and 
in military formation or in plain clothes ; and it 
was agreed they should re-assemble in uniform. 
My intention throughout was they should act 
with arms unless the most stringent prohibitory 
orders were received frem head-quarters. We 
therefore never decided how we should act in case 


| we had to act as special constables with staves. 


On our re-assembling and marching up to the 
Castle at seven o’clock the arms were imme- 
diately delivered out to the Volunteers. No ball- 
cartridge was served out, but I had three kegs of 
ammunition placed ready, and would have served 
out ten rounds to each man without a moment’s 
delay. I spoke to the Volunteers at our general 
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parade last night, and the conclusion I came to | a determination to do their duty, on which 


is that Parliament must not convert Volunteers | reliance might be placed by the count 
into policemen; that Volunteers must not be | & P y ry, 


called out to quell ordinary disturbances; that whenever their assistance was needed. He 


they might be called out to quell extraordinary 
disturbances (such as the Fenians at Chester) if 
such extraordinary disturbances can be defined.” 

Great credit was due to the Volunteers for 
the manner in which they acted under 
Major Ilumberston ; because, though the 
Fenians came by railway from all parts of 
the country, and the homes of the Volun- 
teers were very much at their mercy, the 
latter, instead of remaining to defend their 
homes, assembled at Chester Castle and 
were ready to defend the public property 
of the country. When the Bill was brought 
in in 1863 the general feeling was that 
the Volunteers should not be called out 
under circumstances of ordinary riot; but 
it was not then foreseen that such an emer- 
gency might arise as a Fenian invasion of 
a quiet town in England. The question 
was discussed the other day at a meeting 
of the commanding officers of Volunteers 
in the metropolis, when the resolution 
which the hon. Member for Bradford had 
read to the House was proposed, and was 
carried, he thought, unanimously, or nearly 
so, together with the addition which he 
himself had the honour to move. There 


might be some difficulty in embodying that 


addition in an Act of Parliament ; but the 
House would, he thought, agree with him 
in the opinion that it was deserving of 
consideration. If the Volunteers had not 
been prepared to act at Chester great loss 
of life would in all probability have taken 
lace. He, under those circumstances, 
hoped that the Government would direct 
their attention to the subject, and, if they 
found that the law required amendment, 
that they would not fail to make a proposal 
to the House with a view to its alteration. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, the ques- 
tion which had been raised was one which 
was of the utmost importance, not only to 
the public, but to the Volunteer force 
itself. It was of importance to the Volun- 
teer force; because when they under- 
took to defend their country against 
invasion they little thought, be believed, 
that in cases of civil disturbance they 
would be called upon to act against their 
fellow-citizens. Upon the decision which 
was arrived at on that point the stability 
of the Force, in his opinion, in a great 
measure depended. He quite concurred 
with the noble Lord who had just spoken, 
that the Volunteers, when their services 
were put in requisition at Chester, showed 


Earl Grosvenor 





would say further, that no body of men 
would more faithfully defend their country. 
The real point at issue, however, was 
whether it was desirable that they should 
in ordinary times be called upon to act in 
their military capacity ; and he maintained 
that it would be a fatal mistake to require 
them to take up arms except in case of in- 
vasion. It could not be too distinctly un- 
derstood that a Volunteer was a Volunteer 
merely for that purpose. That for all 
other purposes he was a simple civilian, 
and that he was not in times of riot to turn 
out with his arms or in uniform. He 
might, of course, turn out as other civilians 
did, and act as a special constable, when- 
ever the necessity for doing so arose. 
The Volunteers, indeed, might defend the 
Government arms placed in their armoury 
as any other property might be defended. 
If there were any déubt on the matter it 
would be well to introduce a Bill to that 
effect. But it was the sole occasion, save 
that of invasion, in which they ought to be 
at liberty to act as a military force. En- 
tertaining those views, he wou'd urge on 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department the expediency of 
bringing in a Bill defining the limits within 
which the Volunteers might act, so that 
there should be no doubt about the 
matter for the future. He quite admitted 
that the resolution as proposed by the 
noble Lord might in many cases operate 
wisely; but then it was vague and indefi- 
nite, and might, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, be productive of very great per- 
plexity. It would be most unfortunate if 
the Volunteer force did not clearly under- 
stand their position, respecting which there 
ought to exist no doubt or difficulty what- 
ever. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: Sir, my noble 
Friend the Member for Chester (Earl Gros- 
venor) having alluded to what took place in 
the discussion on the Volunteer movement 
in 1863 during the time I was Seeretary of 
State, I wish for a moment to refer to the 
course which was on that occasion adopted 
by the late Government. In preparing the 
Bill upon the subject my noble Friend, 
who was then at the head of the War 
Department (Earl De Grey), had before 
him the law as it stood with regard to the 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, which allowed 
those forces to be called out at the dis- 
cretion of the lord-lieutenant of the 
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county. The Government having con- 
sidered the matter, proposed that the law 
should for the future be assimilated to the 
existing law, with this additional provision— 
that the Volunteers should never be called 
out to suppress any riotous proceedings 
except with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. We did not then contemplate 
that any local authority, on such a sudden 
emergency as that which arose the other 
day at Chester, should summon them to 
its aid ; but it was proposed that the lord- 
lieutenant might make a statement to the 
Government of the facts in any particular 
case in which serious disturbance was ap- 
prehended, and that the Volunteers might 
then, with the assent of the Secretary of 
State, if he thought fit to give it, be 
required to lend their aid in quelling the 
disturbance. It was further provided 
that if the Volunteers served under arms 
they should serve upon the same conditions 
as any other military force, and should be 
subject to the orders of their commanding 
officer and the provisions of the Mutiny 
Act. In the discussion, however, which 
took place on the subject the feeling of 
the House was clearly expressed as to the 
inexpediency of at all calling out a force so 
constituted as an armed military force in 


eases of internal riot, being of opinion that 
its services should be available solely to 


resist foreign invasion. The Government 
acquiesced in that opinion; the clause 
containing the provisions which I have 
mentioned was expunged, and the law as 
to the liability of Volunteers as such to 
be called out in aid of the local authorities in 
the suppression of riots was left clear and 
distinct, the principle being established 
that neither with nor without the assent of 
the Seeretary of State were they to be 
made available for that purpose. The Vo- 
lunteers, however, were still left liable to 
all those obligations which exist in the 
ease of other subjects of Her Majesty. 
They remained liable to be called upon by 
the local authority to serve as special con- 
stables in aid of the ordinary police force. 
Then came the question whether in the 
fulfilment of those obligations they were to 
assume a semi-military character, and to 
appear in uniform, carrying their arms? 
The emergency which arose at Chester 
was no doubt a very serious one, and I 
do not blame the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Walpole) for the orders 
which he issued on that occasion. I must 
at the same time say that I think it would, 
as a general rule, be clearly wrong that 
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the Volunteers should be required to act 
as special constables under conditions dif- 
ferent from those enforced in the case of 
their fellow-citizens. It would, in my 
opinion, be extremely undesirable to leave 
it to any local authority to determine 
whether they ought to carry arms with 
them to use at their own discretion, while 
they were not liable to the ordinary con- 
trol to which soldiers are subjected. With 
regard to the protection of armouries, he 
did net see that the law required altera- 
tion. As was pointed out by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Barttelot), the Volunteers might, like any 
other persons, resist lawless attack ona 
place like Chester Castle, containing their 
own arms or other military stores, using 
the Volunteer arms or any other arms for 
the purpose. I cannot, under these circum- 
stances, see that the law requires any 
amendment. It appears to me to be 
clear that the omission of the clause to 
which I have already alluded in 1863 in- 
dieated distinetly the intention of Parlia- 
ment that there should be no power to 
call out the Volunteers to put down a 
riot. There is the less necessity for 
giving that power, because of the rapid 
manner in which troops can now be 
moved from one part of the country to 
another. Besides, we have a force which 
has been, I think, referred to by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel)— 
the force of pensioners, consisting of old 
soldiers accustomed to military discipline, 
who may, with the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State, be called upon to act, as 
has been often done, in aid of the civil 
force without any of the inconvenience 
likely to arise from the employment of the 
Volunteers. I trust, therefore, my right 
hon. Friend opposite will be able to issue 
instructions which will remove all doubt 
on the subject, and prevent any possible 
inconvenience from the want of a clear 
understanding of the law in regard to it. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, before I refer 
to the subject brought under our notice, 
I wish to state that since this discussion 
commenced I have received another tele- 
gram with respect to the state of affairs in 
Ireland which I think it right that [ should 
communicate to the House at once. It is 
as follows :— 
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“ Accounts since morning have come in stating 
that in the counties of Clare and Limerick a great 
number of farm-houses have been entered in the 
dark for the last two days, and the arms taken 
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by small parties. Uneasiness in the South has 
not subsided.” 

[An hon. Memser : At what hour was that 
telegram sent?] The hour is not given. 
With regard to the question which has 
been put to me to-night by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Bradford, I may remark that in his 
own observations, as well as in the obser- 
vations of the other hon. Gentlemen who 
have addressed the House, not even exclud- 
ing my right hon. Friend who has just sat 
down, there is a misapprehension in refer- 
ence to the employment and the move- 
ments of the Volunteers at Chester which 
ought to be at once removed. My hon. 
and gallant Friend behind me (Colonel 
Barttelot) especially has proceeded on the 
assumption that the Volunteers were re- 
quired to act and did act on that occasion 
in & manner not contemplated by the law 
of the land. There is a mistake in sup- 
posing that such was the case, which will 
be made apparent at once by the state- 
ment that on that occasion there was no 
employment of Volunteers as a Volunteer 
force in their military character. With 
respect to that part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, which points to the un- 
certainty of the position of the Volun- 
teers, there is only uncertainty in it in 
the same way as there is uncertainty 


with respect to special constables ; so far 
as I am aware, there is no other un- 


Allow me to ex- 


certainty in the law, 
We 


plain the matter as briefly as I can. 


have to consider three things—first, the | 


circumstances under which the Volun- 
teers appeared at Chester and were pre- 
pared to resist, in aid of the civil power, 
any movement against the castle ; secondly, 
the general law of the land applicable to 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
such a case; and thirdly, the pecu- 
liar application of that law to Volunteers. 
With respect to the first point, the facts of 
the case are simple. There is no doubt 
that this was not a riot in the ordinary 
sense of the word. I need not say that a 
riot is totally distinet from insurrection. 
The facts show that it was an intended 
insurrection against the town of Chester, 
and that the felonious intention was enter- 
tained of taking Chester Castle. There 
was therefore something more than an 
ordinary riot contemplated. There was an 
insurrectionary movement, which had to be 
met as such, and the question is, what force 
the civil power may bring to bear in resist- 
ing a movement of that character? The 
general law with respect to such a case 
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has been laid down clearly and distinctly, 
not only by the older, but by the more 
modern authorities. Take the ease of 
Lord George Gordon’s riots, which came 
before the Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
and the equally important case of the 
Bristol riots, tried before Chief Justice 
Tindal. The law, as laid down by those 
two learned Judges, is now so clearly, dis- 
tinetly, and definitely settled, that no uncer- 
tainty can exist. I will read a few passages 
from the expositions of the law given by 
those Judges, and in accordance with those 
passages you must apply the law to Volun- 
teers, acting, not in their military capa- 
city, but as subjects of the Queen. Lord 
Mansfield said— 


“Tt appears most clearly to me, that not only 
every man may legally interfere to suppress a 
riot, much more prevent acts of felony, treason, 
and rebellion, in his private capacity, but he is 
bound to do it as an act of duty ; and if called 
upon by a magistrate, is punishable in case of 
refusal. What any single individual may lawfully 
do, so may any number assembled for a lawful 
purpose, which the suppression of riots, tumults, 
and insurrections certainly is. . . . A private 
man, if he sees a person committing an unlawful 
act, more particularly an act amounting to a 
violent breach of the peace, felony, or treason, 
may apprehend the offender, and in his attempt 
to apprehend him may use foree to compel him, 
not to submit to him, but to the law. What a 
private man may do a magistrate or peace officer 
may clearly undertake, and according to the ne- 
cessity of the case, arising from the danger to be 
apprehended, any number of men assembled or 
called together for the purpose are justified to 
perform. This doctrine I take to be clear and 
indisputable, with all the possible consequences 
which can flow from it, and to be the true founda- 
tion for calling in of the military power to assist 
in quelling the late riots.”—[Hansard, Parl. 
History, xxi. 695.) 

These words were uttered by Lord Mans- 
field in the House of Lords. On the trial, 


Lord Mansfield said— 


“The common law and several statutes have 
invested justices of the peace with great powers 
to quell riots, because, if not suppressed, they 
tend to endanger the constitution of the country ; 
and as they may assemble all the King’s subjects, 
it is clear they may call in the soldiers, who are 
subjects, and may act as such ; but this should be 
done with great caution. It is well understood 
that the magistrates may call in the military. It 
would be a strange doctrine if, in an insurrection 
rising toa rebellion, every subject had not the 
power to act when they possess the power ina 
case of a mere breach of the peace.” 


Chief Justice Tindal confirmed these opi- 
nions, and expressed himself in a manner 
which ought to be generally well known 
and understood, because it puts the law 
with respect to the subject in the clearest 
light. He said— 
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“And while I am stating the obligation im- 
d by the law on every subject of the realm, 
Iwish to observe that the law acknowledges no 
distinction in this respect between the soldier and 
the private individual. The soldier is still a 
citizen, lying under the same obligation and in- 
yested with the same authority to preserve the 
peace of the King as any other subject. If the 
one is bound to attend the call of the civil magis- 
trate, so also is the other ; if the one may inter- 
fere for that purpose, when the occasion demands 
it, without the requisition of the magistrate, so 
may the other too; if the one may employ arms 
for that purpose when arms are necessary, the 
soldier may do the same. Undoubtedly, the same 
exercise of discretion which requires the private 
subject to act in subordination to and in aid of the 
magistrate, rather than upon his own authority, 
before recourse is had to arms, ought to operate 
in a still stronger degree with a military force. 
. And here I most distinctly observe, 
that it is not left to the choice or will of the sub- 
ject, as some have erroneously supposed, to attend 
or not to the call of the magistrate as they think 
proper; but every man is bound, when called 
upon, under pain of fine and imprisonment, to 
yield a ready and implicit obedience to the call of 
the magistrate, and to do his utmost to assist him 
to suppress any tumultuous assembly.” 
Now, let the House observe that, by the 
general law of the land, it is the daty of 
every subject of the Crown, in the event of 
an insurrectionary movement, to aid the 
civil power, when called upon to do so, by 
such means as are within hisreach. But, 
in applying the case to the position of the 
Volunteers, you unquestionably cannot con- 
sider them in the same light as a military 
body, bound to come out at the command 
of the civil authority ; but you must con- 
sider them with reference to the Acts 
applicable to them, and in the same light 
as any other subjects of the Crown, so 
bound, but not serving in a military capa- 
city. Besides the regular army there are 
four services of a quasi-military character : 
The Pensioners, the Yeomanry, the Militia, 
and the Volunteers. With respect to the 
Pensioners, they are bound by statute to 
aid the civil power in ease of an insur- 
rectionary movement. The Yeomanry, 
by the terms and conditions of their 
service, and the Militia, which may be 
embodied, are also bound, under cer- 
tain cireumstances, to aid the civil power 
in case of insurrection or rebellion. 





With 
respect to the Volunteers, it is unques- | 
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authorities, when there is danger of 
tumult, riot, or felony. It was under 
these circumstances, then, and having 
reference to this, that I adverted to the 
state of the law, when I transmitted that 
succinct telegram sent to Chester in the 
middle of the day ; but, suecinct as that 
telegram is, nothing can be clearer than 
that telegram, and every one of its parts 
is strictly in accordance with the law. 
The first part stated that the Volunteers 
ought not to act in their military capacity. 
That was so stated, because the statute 
would not require them to come out in that 
character. The second part of the tele- 
gram declared that, in the event of disturb- 
ance, they would be justified in aiding the 
civil power in their individual capacity. 
That is strictly law. It is just what they 
ean do and just what any subject of the 
Crown is bound to do, and what they must be 
prepared to do in the event of a dangerous 
insurreetionary movement. The third part 
of the telegram stated that, in the ease of 
serious emergency, they would be justified 
in using their arms. So, I have no doubt, 
any other special constables would be, just 
in the same way as they would have been 
justified in 1831, and also in 1848, in case 
of need. But then comes the general 
question—ought they to be so employed ? 
I have no doubt on that point. I can see 
no reason why Volunteers, acting as indi- 
viduals, may not offer their services to the 
civil authorities, nor can I see any reason 
whatever why the civil authorities may not 
eall on them in their individual capacity, 
just in the same manner as on other per- 
sons, to aid the civil power in the event of 
an emergency. Then comes the question 
— if they can volunteer their services in aid 
of the civil power, and if the civil authori- 
ties can require them to act as special 
constables, when tumult or felony is appre- 
hended as likely to take, place, ought they 
to act as an organized body, and so, more 
or less, appear in their military capacity ? 
On this question in point of law I believe 
there is no doubt also. The Volunteers 
come out in their individual character, 
and coming out in that character they may 
be employed by the civil magistrate to quell 
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tionably the case that, by statute, they | civil disturbance in the manner most effec- 


cannot’ be called on and compelled to | tive for the purpose. 


Since they have been 


serve in their military capacity, because | accustomed to act and co-operate with each 
such are not the terms on which they en- ‘other, I ean see no reason myself why, 


tered upon that particular service, That | 
being so, they are in the situation of 
any other subject of the Crown, who may 
be called on by the magistrates or civil 


volunteering to aid the civil power, they 
may not place themselves side by side with 
their companions in resisting an aggression 
, amounting to an insurrectionary movement. 
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Then arises the question whether they can 
use their arms? To that I reply that they 
can do so, but only in the way, and in no 
other way, that other subjects of the 
Crown are justified in using arms in case 
of emergeney. J see no reason in law, or 
on grounds of policy, why the Volunteers 
should not, in an extreme case, be justified 
in using their arms. Let it not be sup- 
posed for a single moment that I would 
have them use their arms in the case of an 
ordinary riot. But I would still less be 
disposed to deprive the civil authority, in 
the case of a serious insurrectionary move- 
ment, of the opportunity of availing them- 
selves of the Volunteers, not in their mili- 
tary character, or as an organized body, 
but as subjects of the Crown at the dispo- 
sal of the responsible civil authorities for 
the purpose of resisting any insurrectionary 
movement. This I believe to be the exact 
state of the law. They cannot be com- 
pelled to come out in their military capa- 
city. But they may be ealled upon, or 


they may volunteer their services, like other | 


subjects of the Crown, and so long as they 
only act as any other subjects of the Crown, 
no objection can be urged to their acting in 
any case of emergency. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. W. E. Forster) asks whether that 
state of the law is so certain that some 
instructions ought not to be given to guide 
the civil and military authorities with 
reference to the use of the Volunteers? I 
have taken the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, and I believe I have stated 
nothing which will not turn out to be the 
law according to that opinion ; but it is a 
matter of so much importance, and so 
much uncertainty appears to exist upon it, 
that I do think instructions ought to 
be carefully drawn up, and sent both to 
the civil and military authorities, defining 
as nearly as can be defined the cireum- 
stances under which the civil authorities 
may call upon military aid in any case, 
whether with regard to the regular military 
force or the other bodies which bear more 
or less a military character. At the same 
time I ought to state, in consequence of 
the observations of the hon. Member, that 
he will find it an utter impossibility to 
define and describe every case beforehand, 
in which the military may be brought out 
to assist the civil power. Some latitude 


must be left, and it-can only be left to the | 


civil and military authorities that are called 
on to act at the time, according to the 
cireumstances of the particular case. I 
believe it will be utterly impossible, and it 
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would be very unwise, to attempt by any 
iron-bound rule to state every case in which 
that action might or might not be required. 
One other observation. A question was 
addressed to me by the hon. Member for 
Bradford, as to whether I contemplated 
any alteration in the law. I contemplate 
none. I should be extremely sorry that the 
Volunteer force should ever be required to 
act as a general rule in cases of civil dis- 
turbarice. That was not the purpose for 
which the Volunteer foree was called into 
existence. At the same time, I must guard 
myself from saying that there are no cases 
in which the Volunteers may not usefully, 
of their own accord, and in cases of emer- 
gency even in co-operation with each other, 
act together in aid of the civil power, just 
as other subjects of the Crown may when 
such emergency occurs. I hope I have 
now adverted to all the points touched by 
the hon. Member for Bradford. The Mayor 
of Chester was authorized to call upon the 
Volunteers to prepare themselves for any 
emergency that might arise ; having done 
that, the diseretion would be left to them 
—and a very serious discretion for them to 
exercise—to determine the particular case 
in which they would be required to use 
their arms. The case in which they would 
be so required would be any insurrection 
amounting to an overt act of treason, and 
in such a case resistance on the part of the 
Volunteers, as well as on the part of any 
subject of the Crown, would be justified in 
point of law, and would be required on 
their part as good subjects to suppress the 
insurrection. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The impression on my 
mind, after hearing the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, is, that he has not made 
the subject more clear than it was before. 
If I were to put his answer into a few 
words he seems to have said: The Volun- 
teers may; and may not. This is the first 
time I have said a word in the House of 
Commons on the subject of the Volunteers; 
but I recollect very well when the force was 
first organized that it was one of the state- 
ments made expressly to the public, and so 
understood by the public, that this force 
would not, under any circumstances—which 
we then could ever conceive—be likely to 
be called upon to suppress internal tumults. 
It has been in all times hitherto possible 
to keep the peace, first by the general good 
sense of the nation; if that fails, by the 
police, by special constables, and by the 
regular military force. At this time the 
police is more numerous, better organized, 
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and more efficient throughout the country | 
than at any former period. Special con- | 
stables are not less likely to act than at) 
any former period. A given number of, 
the troops may be made more efficient now 
than in past times, for they can be moved 
more rapidly across the country. There- 


fore, if there was no necessity for any other | 


force before the Volunteers were formed, 
there can be no need now that Volunteers 


should be called out for purposes of this | 


nature. [Mr. WatpoLe: They were not 


so called out.] We are discussing whether | 
There is one very , 
strong reason why they should not be thus | 
employed, because as a general rule they | 
would be employed against their neigh- | 
hold that when you come | 
to apply force that is intended to be used if | 
necessary with fatal effect, it is much better | 


they may be called out. 


And 


bours. 


that that force should come through the | 


regular army than through your neighbours 
who are armed. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will adhere to one-half of his 
speech, and leave the other to have no 
effect. I think the statement of the right 


hon. Gentleman (Sir George Grey), with 
regard to what took place when the force 
was organized, seems to embody the opinion 
that prevails generally through the country, 


and that the declaration was at that time | 
made to quiet some doubts on the part of | 


the people and to prevent the force from | 
being unpopular. 
Grosvenor) referred to what took place in | 
the ancient city he represents, or rather to | 
what did not take place. I should like to | 
ask the Government and the Home Seere- 
tary if there has been any inquiry into what 
took place at Chester. I should consider | 
it a painful and dangerous state of things 
if ten or twelve hundred persons should 
come from towns in Lancashire and York- 
shire to attempt to take and sack Chester 
Castle. Judging from the newspapers it 
does not appear that any of the men—said 
to be strangers—who were in Chester on 
that day were found to be in possession of 
arms. I have not heard that any one had 
a musket or a revolver. The answer given 
to that is, they did not think it necessary 
to take arms, because they expected to find 
them in Chester Castle. It is the first 
time I havé heard that a castle in which 
troops are stationed was to be attacked by 
men who went there without arms, expect- 
ing to be supplied within. Speaking from 
what I have seen in the papers, and espe- 
cially from what I have seen in a Liverpool 
paper, I find it is asserted positively that 
VOL. CLXXXY. [rurep sextres. ] 
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out of the whole number of those strangers 
in Chester only a portion, and that not the 
| largest portion, of them were Irishmen. If 
it be true that of those engaged in this 
Fenian plot at Chester not one-half were 
Irishmen, it would seem that a portion of 
the English population in the North of 
England were infected with this disloyalty 
‘and have been led into treasonable prac- 
tices of this nature. I confess I do not 
believe it. I have not been able to observe 
in the part of the country I live in any 
symptom of it. But if we are to believe 
in this insurrectionary movement at Chester 
as a real thing—that only one-half of those 
engaged in it are Irish, and that the other 
half is English—it would seem that dis- 
content and treasonable intentions have 
spread amongst some portion of the Eng- 
lish population. I suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary believes 
the whole of the Chester story. I do not 
believe it. But if I were the Home Secre- 
tary, and believed it, I would send some 
person to Chester on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to find out if it be true. The 
Government can easily find out if it be 
true. In Ireland they get information from 
all parts of that country, because there is 
no insurrectionary movement that has not 
amongst its supporters some men who are 
traitors to the cause. I recollect Earl 
Russell saying some years ago that, during 
the Chartist movement, they had no oc- 
easion to employ spies at the Home Office, 
having more information than they re- 
| quired. I believe that now, as during the 
Chartist agitation, if there were a Fenian 
movement of an insurrectionary character 
} in Chester, it would be possible for Go- 
| Vernment, by sending some judicious per- 
son to that district, to ascertain how it 
originated and the purposes of the men 
who went to Chester that day. It is very 
important we should know the fact. Stated 
as it is by the noble Lord—believed as it is 
by many Members of this House—it is one 
of the most unpleasant things that has 
happened at a most particular time ; and 
it is the duty of the Government to search 
it to the bottom in order that they may 
know if there exists a dangerous condition 
of things based upon insurrectionary in- 
tentions. I hope with regard to the par- 
ticular matter which my hon. Friend the 

Member for Bradford has introduced, that 
the House will adhere rigidly to the opinion 
that was generally held at the time the 
Volunteer force was formed, and which has 
been expressed to-night by the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Sir George Grey), and by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Colonel Barttelot.) 

Eart GROSVENOR: I wish, Sir, to 
be allowed a single word of explanation. 
No considerable number of arms was 
found. But on the morning following the 
Monday on which these people came to 
Chester great quantities of ball cartridges 
were found, not only in the town, but out- 
side. Some of this ammunition was fished 
out of the ponds and canals. There were 
some arms found also, but I am not able 
to say what quantity. 

Cotonen. LOYD LINDSAY said, after 
the discussion that had taken place he 
could not help congratulating himself that 
he had not been called upon to act as 
a Volunteer officer in a case of emergency 
such as had been alluded to, because he 
felt that he could have had no definite in- 
structions to aet upon. He had listened 
attentively to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole), and he felt that he had 
really received no information as to what 
Volunteers ought to do under the circum- 
stances. With regard to the observations 
that had just fallen from the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, lhe was afraid military 
men would not receive instructions from 
him on that point with the same reverence 
they might on other-subjects. It was con- 
tended that when Volunteers were called 
out as special constables their military and 
volunteer capacity should be superseded ; 
but he coufd not agree to such a proposi- 
tion. If a man acquired, after patient 
training and instruction, certain habits, 
these could not be suppressed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. They might as well expect 
a man who tumbled into the water to sup- 
press his knowledge of swimming, or a 
prize-fighter, who suddenly got into a row, 
to suppress the scientific knowledge he 
had acquired of how to use his fists. The 
same remark applied to the Volunteers. 
They having acquired a knowledge of 
military movements, and certain of the 
capabilities of the soldier, it was impos- 
sible to expect them, on short notice, to 
suppress those qualifications. Nor, if 
Volunteers could suppress their military 
character, did he think it desirable that 
they should, for his sympathies were alto- 
gether with the peaceful portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and not with those 
roughs who might be disposed to break 
the peace, perhaps at the instigation of 
foreigners. Supposing a riot ocenrred in 
a town, the magistrate would at once pro- 
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ceed to call out the young men, and to 
swear them in as special constables ; but 
these young men were for the most part 
Volunteers, and as they were well known 
to each other, had been drilled together 
under proper officers, and were practically 
acquainted with military duties, they would 
necessarily act as a military foree, march 
| as soldiers, and act in concert under their 
commanders. Going a step further, the 
right hon, Gentleman said it could easily 
| be imagined that an emergency might 
arise which would justify a magistrate 
arming these young special constables, 
who also happened to be Volunteers. So 
that then, almost unintentionally, they 
would have armed Volunteers called out 
to assist the civil power. That being the 
ease, was it to be expected that these men 
would not act together? They were not 
called out as Volunteers, but, being armed 
in their eapacity of special constables, 
were they to suppress their acquirement of 
acting together? He thought it would be 
a most dangerous thing to allow Volun- 
teers, as such, to go forth armed with 
their own arms unless they were under 
proper command and control. Training 
and discipline did a great deal. The mili- 
tary, for instance, were often called out to 
suppress riots; but even under the strongest 
provocation they invariably acted with the 
greatest forbearance. The same remark 
applied to the police. Now it was not be- 
cause these bodies of men were any better, 
or were possessed of more kindly disposi- 
tions than other people, that they thus 
acted with moderation; but because they 
were under discipline. They were accus- 
tomed to act together and to obey com- 
mands. And so would it be in the case 
of the Volunteers if they also acted under 
military discipline. It was accordingly 
absolutely necessary, if they were called 
out, and if the magistrates saw fit to arm 
them with rifles, that they should be under 
command. If, therefore, the magistrates 
had the power to call them out as special 
constables and to arm them—{ Cries of 
“No, no! ’’]—he had always understood 
that the legal authorities were of opinion 
that it was one of the privileges of Eng- 
lishmen that every man in this country had 
a right in his own defence, and, if the 
emergency were sufficiently great, to carry 
arms. [‘Yes!’’] Well, was the right to be 
taken away from a man merely because he 
was a Volunteer? The Volunteers, then, 
had the same right as other Englishmen 
tocarry and tousearms. Moreover, it was 
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to be remembered that in many cases the 
arms which the Volunteers carried did not 
belong to the Government, but were their 
own. If, therefore, these arms were in 
their possession when called out they could 
certainly use them. But if they were to 
be allowed to use them the men must be 
placed under command, or calamities of 
the wildest and worst character would be 
occurring. Precise instructions should be 
forthwith issued to Volunteer officers. 
What occurred at Chester was a proof of 
the necessity of this. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) did not be- 
lieve that what had occurred at Chester 
was so serious as was stated. But he was 
not there to see. The noble Lord the 
Member for Chester (Earl Grosvenor) was 
there, and he reported that affairs had 
been very serious. The House could there- 
fore easily decide who was the more likely 
to be the better informed on the point. 
He (Colonel Loyd Lindsay) ventured to 
submit to the Government that some such 
instruction as the following, if issued to 
Volunteers, would enable them easily to 
decide what course of action to pursue in 
eases of difficulty :— 

“ Volunteers are under precisely the same obliga- 
tions as other private persons to suppress riots by 
every means in their power ; and when properly 
constituted as special constables it is their duty to 
act so as to preserve the peace. Volunteers when 
so acting should be armed precisely as other spe- 
cial constables with staves. But should circum- 
stances be of so grave a character as to warrant 
magistrates arming them with arms, in no case 
should Government arms be used by them except 
the men are under the command of the officers to 
whose care the arms are intrusted,” 


Representation of 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. AYRTON: The more this subject 
of the employment of Volunteers by the 
civil powers is discussed, the more con- 
fused it becomes. The real question is 
not one that specially relates to the Vo- 
lunteers. Having taken a part in the dis- 
cussions of the Bill under which the Volun- 
teers wese established, I can say that the 
House arrived at the conclusion that there 
should be no special legislation with respect 
to the employment of the Volunteers, The 
law takes no cognizance of Volunteers for 
the preservation of the peace, and all we 
have to say to them is that they should 
perform the duties of loyal subjects. But 
what is the use of discussing the duty of 
loyal subjects? It would be discussing the 
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whole law of England. Before I sit down 
I wish to ask a question of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. A few days ago, when 
the right hon. Gentleman informed the 
House of the painful disruption of Her 
Majesty’s Government in their endeavour 
to agree upon a Bill for Parliamentary 
Reform, he also stated that, at the latest, 
to-night he would be able to tell us that 
Her Majesty’s Government had been re- 
constructed, and that the re-constructed 
Government would, at furthest on the 18th 
instant, bring in a Bill upon Reform. Since 
then rumour has been very busy, and we 
have heard many versions of the endea- 
vours of Lord Derby to re-construct his 
Administration. We have been kept in 
the greatest state of anxiety, because Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House anticipate 
a pleasure which may not be shared in by 
Gentlemen opposite—of seeing a Reform 
Bill introduced at no distant day; and we 
dread lest we should be disappointed by 
any unfortunate failure of the attempts of 
the head of the Government to re-construct 
his Administration. To-night our anxiety 
has been somewhat appeased by the Mo- 
tions that have been made for new writs; 
but still we have not received the full in- 
formation which the House of Commons 
always expects to have from the Leader of 
the House when such a great change takes 
place in the constitution of the Government 
of the day as we have recently witnessed. 
I therefore hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will now be able to inform us that he is a 
Member of a complete Administration, and 
that he will be able to give us an assurance 
that the promise he held out to us will be 
fulfilled—that on the 18th instant we shall 
see a Reform Bill introduced, large and 
comprehensive in its character, and simple 
in its provisions, which shall commend it- 
self to the forbearance of the Opposition, 
and to the respect and enlightened public 
opinion of the country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in answer to the inquiry of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, I have 
the satisfaction to state that the Govern- 
ment is at present complete. I anticipated 
on Monday that it would be, and I hope 
by the end of the next week it will be com- 
pletely represented in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The writs that have been moved 
to-night have sufficiently intimated to the 
House the arrangements that have been 
made with regard to the House of Com- 
mons. In the other House of Parliament 
the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
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confer the seals of Secretary of State for|hon. and gallant Member for Sussex, and 


the Colonies upon the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The Duke of Marlborough has been 
appointed Lord President of the Council, 
and the Duke of Richmond has accepted 
the office of President of the Board of 
Trade. Under these circumstances, I have 
great pleasure in stating that I have no 
doubt: I shall be able to fulfil the engage- 
ment I made that I would, on the 18th in- 
stant, introduce a Bill on Parliamentary 
Reform. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
CIVIL DISTURBANCES, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mra. THOMAS HUGHES said, that the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) stated that it was 
useless to discuss what were the duties of 
a loyal citizen in that House; but the hon. 
Gentleman should remember that he was 
not himself a Volunteer officer, and that 
Volunteer officers asked a practical ques- 
tion, requiring an answer. He came down 


to the House that evening in the hope 
that he should hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary what would 
be his duty and what his responsibility in 


such an event as that which took place at 
Chester; but he must confess that he felt 
then in a more hazy state than when he 
entered the House. THe was told that le 
could not be called out as a Volunteer, 
but that he might be called out as a special 
constable, and as such have arms put into 
his hands. THe was also told that other 
men with whom he had been in the habit 
of acting as Volunteers might be called out 
in their uniforms, and have arms put into 
their hands; but he did not know whether 
he, as a Volunteer officer, should be in 
command of these men under the Mutiny 
Act. These were serious questions, and 
he himself should have to consider very 
carefully whether he could remain a mem- 
ber of the foree. As a practical matter 
for the Home Secretary to consider before 
issuing his instructions, he could say, from 
intimations he had received, that unless 
the law was stated definitely, and they 
could understand whether they were to act 
as special constables in uniform, with their 
arms, under the command of the officers 
usually commanding them, he should have, 
in his own corps, the resignation of almost 
half of the members. The Volunteers re- 


quired to know, in one way or the other, | 
what was their duty. He agreed with the 
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the hon. Member for Bradford, that, as far 
as their armouries went, they would be 
justified in acting in military formation in 
order to defend the arms given to them; 
but in all other cases of civil tumult it ought 
to be emphatically laid down that they 
should go out as special constables with 
staves, and staves only. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he thought 
it should be clearly understood that the 
Volunteers had the right to defend their 
own arms. The recent attempts at in- 
surrection had been directed against ar- 
mouries, with the view of getting posses- 
sion of arms; and it would therefore be as 
well clearly to make known to the comman- 
ders of Volunteers that they could defend 
their own arms, if they were attacked, with 
all their military skill and appliances. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
it is unnecessary to enter upon any very 
lengthened statement. I apprehend the 
law to be clear that the Volunteers cannot 
be called upon as a military body to assist 
the civil authorities for any purpose. That 
is a point at the one extreme which is 
clear. A point at the other extreme which 
I hold to be equally clear is, that the Vo- 
lunteers are not released, in cases of 
riot or insurrection, from the duties that 
fall upon every subject of the Crown. Be- 
tween these two extremes, of course, a great 
variety of circumstances may arise, as sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes)—circumstances re- 
lating to particular cases, which it is not 
practicable for any one to give an opinion 
upon until they arise. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Ayrton) truly said 
it was vain to argue what are the duties 
of loyal citizens in every emergency that 
may from time to time arise. Of course, 
in determining the duties of any individual, 
or class of individuals, you must take into 
consideration the circumstances of the in- 
dividual and the circumstances of the class 
to which he belongs. That which on any 
given occasion may be the duty of one, may 
not be the duty of another. It is impos- 
sible by anticipation to say what shall or 
shall not be done upon any particular 
occasion by particular persons or classes 
of persons. But of this I am satisfied, 
that it is vain for any useful purpose 
to think of any legislation beyond what 
we have. We have it established that the 
Volunteers cannot be called upon as a mili- 
tary body by the civil authorities for any 
purpose. On the other hand, it is equally 
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well established that they are not released 
from the discharge of their duties as citi- 
zens. What must define duty in each case 
is the necessity of the occasion. That is 
the only test by which any of us can ar- 
rive at the conclusion of what is proper to 
be done. We can arrive at our decision 
by no legal machinery. 
must be suppressed, and not allowed to 
spread, and the requisite degree of force 
must be resorted to for the purpose. We 
must all decide what is our duty by 
applying our judgment to each occasion 
as and when it arises, subject to re- 
sponsibility to the law for a proper dis- 
charge of the duty. There is no other 
way of solving the difficulty. Of course, 
after an event has happened, it is easy to 
describe the circumstances, and it is very 
easy to give an opinion upon it; but to 
ask the Government, or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, or any 
human being whatever, to describe by an- 
ticipation events and contingencies which 
may possibly arise, in order to found a law 
upon them, is simply impossible. The ac- 
tion to be taken must necessarily depend 
upon the character of the occasion. You 
may have cases of unlawful assembling, 
ordinary riot, felonious riot, insurrection, 
and rebellion. Where either the first or 
second of these only occurred, it would be 
wrong, in the first instance, in ordinary cases 
to call upon any but the police. A judi- 
cious magistrate, if he found a larger force 
than he first employed necessary, would then 
call out the special constables, preferring 
perhaps, in the first instance, those who 
were not Volunteers ; and in the event of 
still further assistance being required, he 
would call upon the Volunteers to act as 
special constables, and would arm them 
with staves as the other special consta- 
bles. If, however, a felonious riot broke 
out—if, to give one out of many instances 
that might be suggested, the town were in 
flames and the population intoxicated—the 
magistrate would be entitled to resort to 
all the means in his power, and to em- 
ploy every foree he could summon to 
his aid. I speak with reference to such 
occasions as the riots of 1780; but I 
hope it will not be supposed that I look 
upon the recurrence of such things as 
probable. I believe it to be highly impro- 
bable ; but to define the law so strictly as 
to limit the power of those who are respon- 
sible for the preservation of order in any 
case which may possibly arise would be 
most unwise. I trust, therefore, that the 
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House will aot be disposed to pass any 
measure for limiting or defining with par- 
ticularity the duties of any particular class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. That general 
directions may be usefully given I admit, 
but it is vain to define what course shall 
be adopted in every emergency. There 


Unlawful riot | must necessarily be cases in which diffi- 


culties will arise. Every one who holds 
a position of responsibility must be pre- 
pared to meet difficulties ; and I am quite 
sure that the hon. and learned, and, if 
he will allow me to call him so, the gal- 
lant Member for Lambeth (Mr. Thomas 
Hughes), will not be the man to shrink 
from his duty because difficulties may arise 
in the discharge of it. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I do not rise to prolong this discussion, 
but merely to ask a question which I hope 
some Member of the Government will be able 
to answer, and which may do something to 
allay the uneasiness which evidently per- 
vades the minds of the Volunteers. I wish to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole) will undertake, before issuing 
them, to lay the regulations he proposes 
on the table of the House. Notwithstand- 
ing what the right hon. Gentleman said 
as to misapprehension in the opinions of 
various speakers, I am afraid his own 
speech was not so plain as to show us the 
precise nature of the instructions he sug- 
gests. The impression which the right hon. 
Gentleman left was, that a Volunteer does 
not as such cease to bea citizen, and, that 
although he cannot be called upon gud Vo- 
lunteer in aid of the civil power, he may come 
out in aid of the civil power just as 
any other citizen may. What, however, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
last spoke appears in common with other 
Members to overlook is that you have by 
law placed the Volunteer in a position 
which is not simply that of an ordinary 
citizen. Not only has the State drilled 
him at its own expense, but it has placed 
in his hands arms which are its and not 
his property. It appears to me, therefore, 
that it ought to be clearly defined what 
position an officer who is responsible to the 
State, not only as the commander of the 
foree, but as the custodian of those arms 
will occupy, if the Volunteers are under 
any circumstances to be called out for the 
repression of disturbances. It might be the 
opinion of the magistrates and of the Vo- 
lunteers themselves that an emergency had 
arisen which justifies them in coming out in 
aid of the civil power ; but it might be the 
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opinion of the officer responsible for the cus- 
tody of the Government arms that it was not 
his duty to place those arms in the hands of 
the Volunteers. Are the Government of 
opinion that the officer ought, on the de- 
mand of the magistrate, to deliver up the 
charge of those arms, although it might be 
contrary to his own opinion ? It seems to me 
that there are only two courses for the Go- 
vernment to adopt in order to make this 
question plain. They might strictly forbid 
the issue to Volunteers of the Government 
arms under any circumstances of this na- 
ture, reserving to themselves the power, in 
cases of emergency, to issue arms. Or, 
holding the opinion that Volunteers might, 
under certain circumstances, come out and 
possibly be armed, the Government might 
propose a clause something like the clause 
which stood in our Bill; thereby insuring 
that armed forces of men drilled and armed 
with weapons the property of the Govern- 
ment should not be allowed to act, except 
under military discipline and under the 
command of proper officers. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he 
thought the commanding officers of Volun- 
teers had a right to ask the Government to 
frame some definite instructions to lords- 
lieutenant, so that Volunteers in difficult 


circumstances might know how to act. He 
could assure the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) 
that very numerous bodies of Fenians came 
over from Ireland, both by way of Holy- 
head and Liverpool, for some days before 


the outbreak at Chester. Most of them 
were Irish, but many of them were Irish- 
Americans. After the outbreak at Chester 
they straggled away by hundreds to Holy- 
head and passed over to Ireland by the 
packets, but, on their arrival at Dublin, 
were arrested. From information he had 


received he believed that the plot was con- | 


cocted by the Fenian leaders in Ireland., 
Mr. AKROYD said, that his view of his 
duties as a commander of Volunteers had 
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If that were clearly understood it would 
get rid of considerable misunderstanding, 
If the Volunteers were called out as a 
corps at all, he should like to know under 
whose orders they would be placed, and 
whose would be the responsibility if they 
used their arms. The rifle with which 
they were armed was the very worst weapon 
that could be used in case of internal tu- 
mult. No one could say how far it would 
carry, or whom it would reach. The arms 
were usually placed in the armoury of the 
corps, but there were many cases where 
they were placed in the orderly room, 
where there was no protection and no one 
to guard them against a sudden assault. 
This was a matter well worthy the atten- 
tion of the War and. the Home Offices. 
Sm HEDWORTH WILLIAMSON 
said, he wished to ask, whether the Go- 
vernment would lay their new regulations 
on the table before they were published ? 
Lorp ELCHO said, he had heard several 
brother commanding officers of Volunteers 
express an opinion of the great doubt and 
uncertainty of the position in which this 
question had been left by the debate of to- 
night. It appeared to him that the Attor- 
ney General had placed the question so far 
in a clear light, when he said that there 
was no power under the existing Act to 
call out the Volunteers qué Volunteers ; 
that they were simply citizens, and like any 
other citizens, liable to be called out where 
occasion required by the proper authority. 
He apprehended that those who called 
them out on their own responsibility would 
arm them, according to the emergency, 
not as Volunteers, but as individuals. 
Clearly, if the emergency were so great 
that individual citizens might be armed 
with deadly weapons, then Volunteers, 
acting together as individuals, could not be 
deprived of that power of acting as a body 
which their constitution gave them. A very 
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| strong and unanimous feeling was expressed 


been in no degree cleared up by the expla-| at the late meeting of Volunteer officers 
nations of the right hon. Gentleman the | that the old law should not be re-enacted, 
Home Secretary and the Attorney General. | and that Volunteers gud Volunteers should 
One remark made by the Attorney General | not be liable to be called out. There wasalso 
seemed to him, as a Volunteer officer, the | a feeling not less unanimous, that occasions 
height of absurdity—that Volunteers might | might arise when, as at Chester, it might 
be called out in uniform, but must be be greatly to the advantage of the State 
armed with constables’ staves. [The Ar- | that it should have a body of men who, on 
TORNEY GENERAL: I did not use the word | an emergency affecting Her Majesty’s Su- 
uniform.] No doubt, they were liable to be premacy, might be called upon to aid the 
called upon to act in their private capacity; civil power. The hon. Member for Bir- 
but he(Mr. Akroyd) wished to guardagainst | mingham had drawn a wrong distinction 
the supposition that they were liable to be between the circumstances of the present 
called out, except in their private capacity. | time and those which existed when the 
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force was re-established. The hon. Member| his head, and sent them off with a Papal 
said there was no question at the latter|non-possumus. All they had then to do 
period of employing the Volunteers in sup-| was to throw themselves upon the House, 
pressing tumult and riots. But this was} and show how futile were the reasons of 
not a case of tumult, but of treason—not| that venerable Board of Customs which 
a case of riot, but of rebellion ; and although | instrueted the Treasury. On this ques- 
the hon. Member and a portion of the press | tion he would read a short opinion as to 
might throw ridicule on what had occurred | this search of luggage—an opinion which, 
at Chester, yet he believed it tohave beenan | on account of its brevity, should be the 
attempt at treasonable insurrection against | text of his remarks. That opinion was to 
- Her Majesty. In such a case he would} the effect that after all the allowances to 
rather take the opinion of the local autho-| be made the system of examination must 
rities, who were actors in the events, than | always be productive of inconvenience and 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Bir- | vexation to the public, and could only be 
mingham. The inquiry recommended by | justified by imperious necessity. The 
the hon. Member would be utterly needless, | name subscribing that opinion was the 
because it could not be doubted from the | justly respected one of George Ward 
information received by the Government | Hunt, and it was contained in a letter to 
that this was a plot, an organized treason- | the Member for Stockport (Mr. Watkin) 
able conspiracy against Her Majesty’s | and Lord Harris, the chairmen of the two 
Supremacy, and an attempt to. gain pos-| companies most affected. A paper had 
session of arms belonging to Her Majesty | been circulated that morning containing 
in Chester Castle. He trusted that the| two learned discourses from the Board of 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) would | Customs, and a second series of learned dis- 
draw up short instructions showing whether | cussions in the form of letters from the 
Volunteers were to act on such occasions | Treasury repeating the text of the former. 
as citizens or soldiers. These documents, while entering fully 
and with great accuracy into the whole 

: _— ' - | system of the balance of trade between 
phone re on wine acd lama mes Pre . England and France, and stating what was 
Pre RPA eee" \ the price of tobacco and spirits, and how 
Sa. | much had been exported and imported ; had 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in rising | yet to make the confession that there were 
to move a Resolution in favour of the sus-| only two articles at present liable in any 
pension of the search of baggage of pas- | appreciable extent to any Customs duty— 
sengers arriving from Franee during the | namely, spirits and tobacco, But the 
period of the French Exhibition, said, it was | Board of Customs had omitted from that 
his intention to take the decision of the | statement all reference to the mode and 
House upon it, as it proposed to get rid of machinery of smuggling. The Board were 
a grievance which was wantonly inflicted | wrong in supposing that the remonstrants 
on a large number of Her Majesty’s sub-| asked for unlimited leave and licence 
jects. That grievance arose from what he | to carry all or any baggage or packages 
ventured to call a red-tape prejudice. | between France and England. They asked 
Ever since the time of the last French | for no such preposterous privilege. They 
Exhibition, there was a growing feeling in| only asked to be allowed to carry without 
the country against the wanton search| examination that which was clearly and 
among passengers’ luggage for non-exist- | obviously passengers’ luggage—portman- 
ing articles, and for articles with regard to | teaus, trunks, and bags, which they re- 
which Customs duties did not exist, which | quired; that in respect of merchandize— 
produced so much trouble and vexation to| that is to say, of all packages which 
persons travelling between Folkestone, | proved themselves by their shape and con- 
Dover, and France. Upon this subject | struction not to be passengers’ luggage— 
124 Members of the Upper House, and | all the existing regulations might continue 
318 Members of the House of Commons, | in force. They asked for a limited relief for 
presented themselves in solemn deputation | a limited class of goods, and they asked 
a few weeks since to the Treasury. They|it from about the Ist of April onwards 
submitted their case to the Chancellor of | down to the period of the close of the 
the Exchequer, and he received them with | Exhibition. They could not force the 
that dignified courtesy which was inherent | French Government; but judging the con- 
in his nature. He heard their case, shook | cessions by France in 1850, it was probable 
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that any liberal step on our part would be 
met in a corresponding spirit. He wished 
the House to consider what a heavy and 
bulky article spirits were, and to look at 
the difficulties in the way of their being 
surreptitiously brought over to this coun- 
try. They must be brought by a passenger, 
who had to pay £4 or £2 for his ticket. 
A passenger could only bring over 56 lb. 
weight of luggage from Paris without extra 
charge, and it was preposterous to suppose 
that, under these conditions, there could 
be any smuggling of spirits sufficient to 
affect the revenue within the limits of the 
under-weight. Cheap and nasty spirits 
could be obtained in England as cheap and 
nasty as in France. An Englishman drunk 
his gin as a Frenchman did his absinthe. 
Cognac of a superior quality was an article 
of luxury for limited consumption at gentle- 
men’s tables, and therefore not likely to be 
smuggled; but there was scarcely any appre- 
ciable difference in price between ordinary 
English and French brandy. A certain 
liquor called Betts’s British brandy, costing 
18s. a gallon, was about as palatable or 
unpalatable, as gentlemen might think, 
as French brandy of a similar quality at 
21s. Now, then, this fluid was, as every 


one knew, bulky and weighty—so, also, 


was every vessel in which it could be 
stored without fear of breaking or spilling. 
He had himself that day weighed the 
bottle in which brandy was usually put, 
and found it to be 1 lb. 10 oz., while, were 
it put in pipkins the vessels containing the 
liquid would still be very heavy. Here he 
could offer a wrinkle to the Treasury. Let 
them just arrange for the railways porters 
to be only a very little more rough than 
they usually were, and he would undertake 
that with no further trouble to the Cus- 
toms Department any amount of brandy 
smuggled in bottles would come out a very 
disagreeable mess of smashed glass. Sur- 
veillance, if not of a very vexatious kind, 
was not objected to, and so smuggling was 
carried on by passengers there would be 
no difficulty in detecting it by means of a 
police system, exercised, not by companies 
of Mr. Pollaky’s inquiry officers, as the 
Treasury seemed to suppose, but by their 
own Customs officers ; with such arrange- 
ments it was preposterous to suppose 
that in portmanteaus and paper parcels 
brandy could be smuggled to any appre- 
ciable extent. If a gentleman smuggler 
contemplated such a thing as bringing 
over six dozen of Cognac, weighing 
280 Ib., he would have to pay, not only 
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the cost of his ticket, but 1s. 6d. for every 
extra 10 lb. beyond the 56 Ib. allowed him 
—the ls. 6d. being the excess charged 
on the South Eastern, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover lines. It was absurd 
to suppose that half-a-dozen persons would 
club together to bring over this spurious 
article. Now as to tobacco, cigars were 
doubtless a much lighter ware ; but it must 
be remembered that in France tobacco was 
an article of Government manufacture, and 
it was not the right of anybody to open a 
tobacco shop, or charge his own price, 
for this was treated as a very strict mono- 
poly and privilege, and was usually granted 
to officers’ widows, in lieu of a pension. 
Of course, Madame la Capitaine is too 
great a lady to exercise the privilege except 
by deputy. But she makes the deputy pay 
high. He had the particulars of one bureau 
de tabac in the Rue de Dunkirk, Paris, 
where the man who kept it had to pay £160 
a year as royalty to the lady besides the 
landlord’s rent. And yet, owing to the mono- 
poly, it was only at such shops that tobacco 
could be got at all. What possible room 
was there, he asked, for possible smuggling 
under such conditions? The selling price 
of tobacco in France was about 4s. per lb. 
He really believed that his hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. Hunt), 
with that ingenuous generosity which dis- 
tinguished his every thought and action, 
almost fancied that the gentleman smuggler 
was so upright that every article produced 
by him might be supposed to be imported 
from the country from which he professed 
to have come, instead of being the 
production of British labour. His hon. 
Friend would possibly suppose that the 
sailor-looking man who might meet him at 
Margate or Ramsgate, and who, with the 
“tip” of a ‘* knowing wink,’’ would offer 
cigars for sale with the implication that 
they were ‘“ really good cigars,” and had 
been brought from France, was a veritable 
smuggler, though in some better informed 
quarters there might be a suspicion that 
the article was of home manufacture, and 
the smuggler a person who was sinning 
not against the revenue, but only against 
truth. If a gentleman was silly enough 
to bring over a bottle of brandy which 
he felt a pride in putting upon his table 
as ‘stolen waters,” or if a lady brought 
over a bottle of scent which Rimmel 
could make here at the same price, he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) did not think that their 
folly would produce an appreciable dimi- 
nution in the revenue. As to the traflic 
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between the two countries, this was expected 
to be a very crowded and turbulent year ; 
and therefore it was utterly fallacious to 
suppose that the figures which had been put 
forth by the Treasury as the average of time 
employed in the search of each passenger’s 
luggage, could furnish any test of the 
trouble and time to be oceupied in search- 
ing passengers’ luggage during the period of 
the Paris Exhibition. Besides, the amount 
of inconvenience incurred could not be 
calculated by any arithmetical test, mixed 
up as it was with the disturbing element of 
sea sickness. In a word, this search was 
likely to become a gigantic evil, and he 
called upon the Government to apply a re- 
medy ; but the Government met them with 
cut-and-dried figures, though he believed it 
was a mere chimerical evil that they were 
seeking to put down. He hoped that the 
prayer of nearly half the Members of that 
House, and of more than 100 Members of 
the other House, would be granted, and 
that every facility would be given for ex- 
pediting the search of passengers’ luggage 
during the continuance of the Paris Ex- 
hibition. He would now beg to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“as the Customs Revenue is now derived from 
an exceedingly small number of articles, the prices 
of most of which in London and Paris are equal, 
this House considers that no appreciable injury 
would be inflicted upon the income of the Country 
were the present practice of the search of the 
baggage of travellers at Dover, Folkestone, New- 
haven, and in London suspended during the 
period of the French Exhibition of 1867,”—(Mr. 
Beresford Hope,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HUNT said, his hon. Friend ac- 
cused Her Majesty’s Government of being 
harsh towards those persons who were anx- 
ious to visit the French Exhibition during 
the coming year. If this were done out 
of wantonness, the terms would not be too 
severe. But the Government had to con- 
sider what was their duty in dealing with 
the very influential deputation 


of the Exchequer, and which set forth the 
desires of 300 Members of that House and 
100 Members of the Upper House. 
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and it would have been no matter of 
surprise to him if the number had been 
larger. What they very reasonably 
wished was that, if the Government 
could do it without loss to the revenue, 
the very desirable boon which was asked 
should be granted. The duty of the Govern- 
ment, however, was to ascertain whether 
there was avy risk or not to the revenuc. - 
It was not from any ‘ red-tapeism”’ that 
the Government had been prevented from 
granting the request. The papers which 
had been presented showed that the Govern- 
ment had considered the question with 
great care and minuteness, and he hoped 
it would be seen that it was not consist- 
ent with their duty for the Government 
to allow of the right of search being done 
away with. They were told that the 
French Government were prepared to meet 
them half-way, but statements subsequently 
made did not lend a warrant to that belief, 
but rather led to one of a contrary cha- 
racter ; for though the French Government 
were ready to give every facility consistent 
with the right of search, they had refused 
to abandon it. He would ask whether it 
was England or France that was most in- 
terested in promoting this traffic? If even 
those whose desire and whose interest it 
was to bring foreigners to their capital 
would not abandon their rights, was it rea- 
sonable to suppose that this country which 
was not so much interested should be the 
first to abandon them? His hon. Friend 
had gone into the question of the weight 
of the articles, and if smugglers took such 
a clumsy mode of proceeding as that in- 
dicated by his hon. Friend there would be 
little risk run, but unfortunately some 
persons were as ingenious in defrauding 
the revenue as his hon. Friend was in pre- 
paring arguments for the House. In the 
opinion of authorities at the Custom House, 
who were the best judges in such a ques- 
tion, there would be a great deal of petty 
smuggling going on among a certain class 
of travellers, not for the wilful purpose of 
defrauding the revenue, but for the amuse- 
ment of the thing. That, however, was 
not the main reason which influenced the 
Government. Further than that, they had 
no doubt that during the seven months 
during which the Exhibition was to con- 
tinue there would be, were this application 
granted, an organized system of smuggling 
spirits and tobacco. He had requested to 
be furnished with calculations of the pro- 


was not surprised that that number of | ceeds of a single journey, if a traveller 
Peers and Commoners signed the Memorial, | were to bring the weight of luggage which 
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he was entitled to have registered between | £19, and upon manufactured tobacco £16 
Dover and Calais, or Folkestone and Bou- | on a single venture. " hon. OY 
logne, in contraband goods. A traveller that they must deduct the expense of the 
from this country to Paris during the Ex- | journey. That would be insignificant in 
hibition would be allowed to have without | proportion, but allow for wa a Suppose 
extra payment 56 |b. of luggage, and also that 84 journeys could be made during the 
to take with him in the carriage a portman- 1 seven months, the profit on the best cigars 
teau or bag weighing 40 1b., making to-| would be £5,390; on common cigars 
gether 96 lb. of luggage. Deducting the £1,428; and on manufactured tobacco 
weight of the packages holding the lug-| £1,176; while the profit on the spirits 
gage, the weight of the contents would be would be £794. After reading these 
801lb. The present Customs tariff of this | figures he thought the House would see 
country consisted of a very small number | that it was rather a serious question that 
of articles, but on those the duty was very the Government had been called upon to 
eH affording an pes Nagy Rey Seen ,consider, It oe aap -” any “oe 
pulous persons to smuggle. ie Customs ; person going backwards and forwards so 
duty on spirits amounted to £4,000,000, frequently would be discovered, but un- 
"> duty on mete to mortage eg and, | serupulous pee would — ys: 
of course, it wou e obvious that if was, secure agents to carry out Dy differen 
obligatory on the Government to take pre- ‘routes their policy of fraud. He hoped, 
cautions that the revenue should not suffer then, that the House would think the 
by the smuggling into this country of | Government justified in declining to accede 
foreign spirits and tobacco. As the hon. | to the proposal made to them. The Govern- 
Member had said, the manufacture and sale | ment were ready to do whatever might 
of tobacco, or the giving of licenses, was a | be in their power to meet the increased 
Government monopoly in France, but it so traffic by providing additional hands at the 
happened that there was a deputed agent | different stations of arrival, and they would 
of the French Government in this country; | also take the greatest care in their selee- 
and the first class of cigars, which in Paris | tion, so that all unavoidable trouble might 
were sold retail for £1 5s. the pound of 100 be prevented. But delay was likely to 


cigars, were sold by the agent in London | occur elsewhere than with the Government, 
at £2 1s. 8d., showing a profit on their and if the railway companies would, by a 
sale in London of 16s, 8d. Suppose that | little judicious expenditure, extend their 
a traveller brought over 80 pounds weight | accommodation, very great facilities would 
there would be a profit of £66 3s. 4d. on | be given to travellers who were called upon 
a single venture. Then take the case of | to have their luggage searched. Bearing 


small common cigars, 150 to the pound; |in mind the large inerease of traffic which 
these were 8s. 4d. per pound in Paris and | certain of the railway companies would 
lls. 6d. in London, showing a profit of | command, he thought this might fairly be 
3s. 2d. ; on these a profit might be made | expected of them. If they would do their 
on the single journey of £19. The price | part, the Government would render all the 
of manufactured tobacco was 5s. per pound | aid that could be expected from them, and 
in Paris and 9s. per pound in London, so | so travellers might secure the minimum of 
that the profit on a single journey might | disadvantage. 

be £16. A person had been sent out to} Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped that 
Paris to make purchases at retail shops, and | after the clear statement of his hon. 
5s. per pound was found to be the average | Friend who had just sat down the House 
price there of the tobacco in ordinary use;| would not agree to the Resolution of 
the same steps were taken in London, and| the hon. Gentleman. The preamble of 
striking the average, the price per lb. was | that Resolution either had some connection 
found to be 9s. With respect to spirits, | with the Resolution or not; if it had not, 
suppose that 10 gallons of brandy were} it ought to be struck out; if it had, it 
brought over in the luggage, as might well | stated what was not founded in fact, for it 
be, the price in Paris would be /s. 1d. per | affirmed that there need be no apprehension 
gallon, while in London it would be £1 10s. | of smuggling from any difference in the 
showing a profit of £1 2s. 11d. per gallon, | price of articles in Paris as compared with 
or of £11 9s, 2d. on the ten gallons. | London ; but some of the figures which his 
Such was the profit upon spirits, while, as| hon. Friend had laid before the House on 
he had shown, the profit upon good cigars | this subject were incontrovertible, and they 
would be £66 3s, 4d., upon common cigars | showed that on tobacco of precisely the 
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same quality there was a difference of be- 
tween 4s, and 5s. a pound between London 
and Paris, while the difference in spirits 
was from 5s. to 7s. per gallon. If, then, 
there were no restrictions put upon the 
travellers in the way of searching their 
baggage the revenue would suffer consider- 
ably. He therefore trusted, after the 
Ministers responsible for collecting the re- 
venue had stated in their place that they 
could not consent to the suspension pro- 
posed, the House would pause before pass- 
ing a Resolution of this kind. At the 
same time, he had a suggestion to propose 
to the Government, and to those who came 
down to support this Resolution, as to steps 
which might be taken by which the incon- 
venience of search would be greatly dimi- 
nished, while the revenue would also be pro- 
tected. Calculations had been made as to 
the exact amount of delay caused by the 
searching baggage at the London termini 
of the railways. It was very true, as 
stated in the Customs report, that the mere 
act of search did not occupy many minutes; 
but the preparations for that search greatly 
affected the arrangements of the compa- 
nies for the delivery of luggage. On 
one occasion he remembered having been 
kept more than half an hour, not in conse- 
quence of the time employed in the search 
itself, but in consequence of the company 
being compelled to take out every article 
of luggage and place it on the table before 
the search commenced. What he proposed 
was this. In the salle de bagage at Paris 
it was necessary that all luggage should 
be received several minutes before the 
starting of every train. It appeared to 
him that by au arrangement with the 
French Government an officer of the Bri- 
tish Government might be stationed in the 
salle de bagage, who should see all the 
luggage as brought in, and on observing 
any parcel that appeared suspicious, or 
that ought to be searched, he might mark 
it, so as to keep it under surveillance 
during transit, and with a view to its exa- 
mination on arrival in London, the re- 
mainder being allowed to go free. All 
that was now done was to examine about 
one package in ten, selecting the most 
suspicious ; aud he thought the arrange- 
ment he suggested would be equally effec- 
tive and more expeditious. He did not 
make this suggestion on any mean autho- 
rity—he made it on the very highest 
authority on such questions, and he was 
enabled to say that the arrangement was 
exactly similar to one which had been agreed 
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to between Holland and Prussia, and which, 
though now superseded, had been found 
perfectly satisfactory both to the Customs 
authorities and the railways. If the Go- 
vernment would take that suggestion into 
consideration, he hoped those who had 
brought forward this Resolution would 
withdraw it. If not, he should vote with 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Hunt.) 

Mr. WATKIN said, he hoped the prac- 
tical suggestion which had just been made 
by the hon. Member would meet with due 
attention from the Government. It was 
no new suggestion; for it had been 
pressed upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the interview already referred 
to, so that the Government could not 
say they were taken by surprise. Let 
him now say a word or two in answer to 
what he might call the hobgoblin argument 
of the Secretary for the Treasury. He 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman had 
given the weight of his authority to these 
calculations, which were really of no value 
whatever. They rested on a comparison 
of things which were not equal. He com- 
pared the wholesale prices in one case 
to the retail prices in the other. If hon. 
Gentlemen would go into the tea-room 
they would find samples of these articles 
the smuggling of which was so much 
dreaded, all labelled and the prices marked, 
and they would find from these that it was 
the exception where the retail prices of these 
articles were cheaper in Paris than in Lon- 
don. But how had the House been treated 
with regard to these papers, which were 
filled with calculations and statements ? 
The most important paper was prepared 
as early as the 9th of February, by the 
Custom House authorities, but it was only 


yesterday issued to the House, so that 
no opportunity was allowed to answer 
the memorandum, which might easily have 


been done. But the question rested on 
higher grounds than the mere difference of 
retail prices. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury came to the House 
with calculations to show the enormous trade 
to be done in smuggling cigars and to- 
bacco, by which £5,000 a year, he said, 
could be made. The hon. Gentleman 
based his calculation, not on the mere 
difference of duty, assuming the cost and 
quality to be the same—say 7s. per lb.— 
but he said that the difference of selling 
price was 16s. 6d.; and, assuming that 
every one could sell as much as he liked at 
that price, he said £5,000 was to be made, 
Now, as to spirits, they might be cheaper 
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or dearer in Paris, as the case might 
be. Let them take what the poor man 
drank in Paris, and it would be found 
somewhat higher in price than what the 
poor man drank in London. Taking spirits 
of the very best and finest quality, they 
were to some extent cheaper in Paris than 
in London. But were the people who 
travelled across to be considered smugglers 
or not? In several places in the Customs 
documents Her Majesty’s subjects had been 
abused by the persons in authority as 
being so base and vile that nothing but 
the intervention of Custom House officers 
could make them honest. The law gene- 
rally treated every man as honest till he 
became delinquent. Here every lady and 
gentleman was assumed to be delinquent 
in advance. Surely it was even more 
important to protect the coinage than the 
Customs. The coinage was protected by 
the ordinary law and the ordinary police. 
If he went into questions of artificial gold, 
he might go on to show that a man in that 
line of business might make £50,000 
instead of £5,000 a year. Coinage was 
more easy than smuggling and more profit- 
able, and inflicted greater injury on the 
State, but men were not stopped to inquire 
whether they had base shillings in their 
pockets. The system of prevention was 
known not to be perfect, and sometimes 
crime was committed. And why? Because 
the thing could not be entirely stopped 
without dealing unfairly with the liberty of 
the subject. It was known that, as a rule, 
the people of this and other countries were 
honest. They ran a certain risk of danger 
rather than inflict the inconvenience and 
loss which an espionage like that of the 
Custom House would occasion. If it was 
a fact that the people who travelled for 
pleasure were not smugglers, what was 
the reason, when the number of articles 
on which duty was payable had been re- 
duced from 360 to something like a dozen, 
of which spirits and tobacco were the only 
two where smuggling was feared, that some 
system could not be adopted which, without 
injuring the revenue, would not inconveni- 
ence the travelling public? Why could 
not the revenue be protected in the 
same way as base coinage was guarded 
against? He would ask the Government 


whether they really thought the thousands 
of people who would go to Paris this year 
would go for the purpose of smuggling and 
not for pleasure, and whether, this being 
the 8th of March, and the Exhibition being 
announced to open on the 1st of April, there 
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would be time, even if the Resolution 
passed, for any number of persons to or- 
ganize systematic smuggling ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to 
make one or two remarks upon the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Watkin.) My hon. Friend has 
stated with great force and clearness the 
ease of which he is, very naturally, under 
the circumstances, the advocate. This is 
a matter in which I take a great interest, 
as I think it involves a question of import- 
ance in relation to the connection between 
this House and the Executive Government. 
My hon. Friend says that it would be im- 
possible to organize a system of smuggling 
in the time allowed, or to take advantage 
of facilities which are only to last for six 
months. But I wish to point out to the 
House that, as far as I can form an opinion, 
the system which we observe during the 
Exhibition we must be prepared to continue 
after the Exhibition. It would be totally 
impossible to draw a distinction between 
the period of the Exhibition and the period 
following. If there would be serious in- 
| jury to the revenue, we ought not to give 
facilities ; if there would be no serious in- 
jury, we ought to continue them. Then, 
as to the price of articles in London and 
Paris, my hon. Friend pits a list which he 
/recommends for our consideration against 
| the prices produced by the hon. Gentleman 
| the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hunt.) 
|I have no doubt that my hon. Friend’s 
| prices have been brought forward in perfect 
| good faith, but who is responsible for their 
presentation? Supposing it turned out, 
after all these facilities had been given, 
that damage arose to the revenue; we 
could not call upon those who had placed 
the specimens in the tea-room and make 
them responsible. On the other hand, the 
Government comes down to this House, 
being bound to take securities for the due 
collection of the revenue, bound to obtain 
the most ample and accurate calculation 
as to the effect of these relaxations, and to 
take security that the revenue should re- 
ceive nodamage. The credit of the Govern- 
meut is involved, as well as their duty to 
the House of Commons, in the accuracy of 
the information which they lay before us. 
It does appear to me that the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury is open to criticism as re- 
gards the amount of profits. I have no 
doubt that a strict calculation would con- 
siderably reduce that amount ; but I have 








no doubt, on the other hand, after every 
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fair deduction had been made, a margin 
would remain sufficient to show a very high 
probability of such profits as would justify 
the apprehension which he entertains. But 
then my hon. Friend says, ‘‘ Why not pro- 
tect the revenue as you protect the coin- 
age?’’ But, does not my hon. Friend 
know that in the protection of the coinage 
every member of the community is the 
ally of the Government? The Govern- 
ment does not need to depend on its own 
officers alone; itis the interest of A, B, C, 
and D, and of every human being, except 
the coiner himself, to protect it. But the 
revenue from our Customs meets with very 
little sympathy on the part of the commu- 
nity, and must depend upon its own offi- 
cers for its protection. To talk of the 
smallness of the number of articles upon 
which the duty is levied is quite irrelevant ; 
it is the amount of duty that is the question. 
Here is a matter of some £11,000,000, 
one-half of our Customs duty—I do not 
mean that all this money is in question, 
but the interests of the revenue are in 
question and the interests of justice, be- 
cause we owe it to the traders in those ar- 
ticles, upon which we levy high duties, to 
defend them to the best of our power 
against illicit competition. But though 
the case made out by the Government is a 
strong one, the main consideration is this: 
The question raised by the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. B. Hope) is, Who 
are the guardians of the public revenue ? 
Are we to hold the Government responsible 
year after year for the faithful collection 
of the public revenue, and for the suppres- 
sion of contraband trade ? Or is this House 
to take the duty into its own hands of di- 
rectly superintending the revenue ? If you 
say, ‘‘ We will take charge of it,” then 
you ought to appoint a Committee of your 
own, and place it in direet communication 
with those Departments with whom the 
Government has immediate relations on the 
subject, so as to enable you to efficiently 
discharge the duty. But in our present 
arrangements, we have no intimate know- 
ledge on the subject. We have, indeed, 
knowledge of a vague and general cha- 
racter, which no doubt furnished the mate- 
rials of a most interesting speech to my 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
who was so shocked with the conduct of 
the Government in this matter that he 
transferred himself to this side of the 
House, where no doubt, if he remains, he 
will be exceedingly welcome. But the re- 
sponsibility of the Government must remain 
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there. I, for one, am not prepared to as- 
sume it. I hope the hon. Gentlemen will 
not take it for granted that it is the re- 
mains of old official habit which induce me 
to play what they may think the part of 
an obstructor ; because, in the first place, 
the whole course of modern administration 
has been steadily directed towards the re- 
laxation of every official rule that could 
interfere with private comfort } and, in the 
second place, I look with sanguine expec- 
tation to the reply which I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will give to the question put to 
him by my hon. Friend (Mr. Childers.) I 
am far from thinking that we have yet ar- 
rived at the ne plus ultra of concession. 
There is much, as I have already inti- 
mated, in the documents on the table in 
which I do not agree; and I especially 
dissent from one remark made by the Cus- 
toms authorities, that the Customs search 
does not restrict or discourage travelling. 
Every restriction must discourage travel- 
ling, and as such it ought to be reduced to 
its minimum. I think a very practicable 
mode of diminishing the inconvenience has 
been pointed out by my hon. Friend. It 
may require communications between the 
two Governments. At other times it would 
probably have been impracticable ; but the 
spirit of modern legislation tends to pro- 
mote and encourage these facilities. I 
hope some plan will be devised, by means 
of arrangements between the two Govern- 
ments, such as at other times would be 
found impracticable, but which in our 
modern relations may be safely carried 
out. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with regard to the sugges- 
tion which has been thrown out by the 
hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. Chil- 
ders), of course, anything emanating 
from such a quarter will be received by us 
with the deference to which it is entitled, 
Schemes of a similar character have oc- 
curred to the Government, and have been 
mentioned in some quarters, but have not 
yet been received in a manner which gives 
me at this moment any very encouraging 
hope that we may succeed in an arrange- 
ment at all satisfactory. The identical 
plan of the hon. Gentleman has certainly 
not been considered, but it shall be. With 
every wish to remove difficulty out of the 
way of [ler Majesty’s subjects, I cannot 
at the present moment make any engage- 
ment which should at all influence the de- 
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arrived at on principles quite distinct. I 
do not think the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Watkin) has any ground of com- 
plaint with respect.to the conduct of the 
Government in this matter. He complained 
of the papers not being produced. But 
the hon. Gentleman was aware of the ex- 
istence of those papers, and, according to 
Parliamentary practice, he might have 
moved for them if he required them, and 
they would have been produced. What 
we did was to produce the papers when 
notice was given. With regard to the 
general argument of the hon. Member for 
Stockport, I must say now what I had the 
pleasure of saying to him under a more 
private roof, that the general tone of Iris 
objections really go altogether against the 
whole system of levying duties and search- 
ing baggage, and we are not quite ina 
position to agree with him. I listened 
with much amusement to the quaint rhe- 
toric of my hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) who represents the interests of the 
Potteries. THe did full justice to his case 
and his clients ; but his case is not a good 
one, and his clients are somewhat unrea- 
sonable, There has been every disposition 
on the part of the Government to comply 
with the wishes of their fellow-countrymen 
on this question as far as possible. No 
doubt it would be very agreeable to the 
Government if they could entirely study 
the convenience of travellers to the Exhi- 
bition without reference to any other con- 
sideration. But that is not possible ; and 
I think the statements which have been 
made by the Secretary to the Treasury 
this evening must have produced a due 
effect upon the House. They really have 
not been impugned by the tea-room cri- 
ticisms and the tea-room illustrations of 
the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 
for Stockport must remember that in the 
matter of the calculations with which he 
favoured me- in another place he really 
founded his arguments, as regards brandy, 
upon an error in assuming that the pure 
aleohol of the French brandy was similar 
to our proof strength in England, because 
1 believe, as he himself now admits, there 
is a difference of 70 per cent between the 
two articles. If we are to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion upon this matter we 
must first of all study perfect accuracy. I 
am sure it is the inclination, and I cannot 
doubt that it is the duty, of the Govern- 
ment to do all they can to meet the wishes 
of those who propose to visit the Paris 
Exhibition, and, if they possibly can, to 
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prevent them from being subjected to the 
inconvenience which necessarily results 
from the interference of Custom House 
officers. But the real question before the 
House is a simple on—is the House of 
Commons prepared to support Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government in their attempt to de- 
fend the revenue of the country? This is 
really the only consideration on which we 
ought to decide. 

Sir PATRICK O'BRIEN said, the 
question of copyright should not be for- 
gotten. Numerous cheap editions of our 
best authors were re-produced on the Con- 
tinent as fast as they appeared here. At 
present heavy penalties attached to their 
importation ; but if the request of the hon. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent were ac- 
ceded to, the authors and publishers of 
this country would be defrauded of their 
rights. If for no other reason the Motion 
should be rejected. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would accept what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a promise 
to do whatever was possible for intend- 
ing visitors to the Paris Exhibition, and 
therefore would beg to withdraw his 
Motion. 


Academy. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would set be- 
fore the House in a very few minutes the 
origin, object, and present position of the 
Royal Irish Academy, together with the 
claims which it possessed on the liberality 
of Parliament, It was founded by charter 
in 1786, for the promotion of science, 
polite literature, and antiquities ; but as 
polite literature was now-a-days a robust 
plant, and quite able to stand alone, the 
Academy devoted itself exclusively to 
science and antiquities. Since its foun- 
dation up to the present time it has num- 
bered among its members almost every 
resident Irishman distinguished in science, 
archeology, and general literature. It 
has illustrated the history and the physical 
phenomena of Ireland by works of origin- 
ality and research, and by the acquisition 
of an admirable special library. In the 
twentieth volume of the Transactions of 
the Academy came out the famous treatise 
of Dr. Petrie which settled the question of 
the round towers of Ireland. It has addi- 
tionally illustrated the history of Ireland 
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by forming a museum which is the most 
important collection of Celtic antiquities 
in the world. In connection with that 
museum a catalogue has been formed by 
Sir William Wilde illustrating these col- 
lections. This work, involving a serious 
inroad on the time of a professional man, 
has been quite gratuitous ; and he (Mr. 
Gregory) would venture to notice it as a 
work most amusing and interesting in 
itself, but invaluable to the student of 
Irish antiquities. This work, he regretted 
to say, was unfinished, and at a stand-still 
for want of funds to print it, although the 
MS. is complete. Then, as a scientific 
institution, besides the encouragement 
which the Academy gave by having papers 
of merit read before its meetings and 
. printed, it had published a series of tidal 
and meteorological observations round the 
coast of Ireland of very considerable value. 
Ile might say, in one word, that the Royal 
Irish Academy stood to Ireland in the 
same position as the Royal Society and 
the Antiquarian Society do to England. 
He (Mr. Gregory) had mentioned a few 
moments previously that the catalogue of 
antiquities had been prepared gratuitously 
by Sir William Wilde. The members had 
manifested on every occasion the same 
public spirit and liberality. As a general 
rule, the members of the Society were not 
wealthy men ; but within no long period 
of time appeals had been made to their 
generosity, and they had nobly answered 
those appeals. By private subscription 
they raised funds to the amount of £1,067 
to purchase Dean Dawson’s collection of 
antiquities ; for the Tara torques they 
gave £190; for Sir William Betham’s 
Irish MSS., £600 ; 
Smith’s Irish MSS., £723. They did 
not, therefore, come to ask for Govern. 
ment assistance from any unwillingness to 
spend their own money; but the burden 
of these constant calls had weighed heavily 
on the Society. Persons of small means, 
but most eligible, had abstained from be- 
coming members owing to their inability 
to respond to them. Lastly, what was no 
small recommendation to any Irish body, 
might be added, that it had ever been un- 
tainted by the suspicion of having been 
actuated in its selections or proceedings by 
political or sectarian motives. Though 
this might seem a strange compliment to 
pay a learned body, yet it is no small 
one, considering that philosophers, though 
dwelling in the templa serena of science, 
were but men, and how busily, until re- 
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cently, our countrymen had mingled with 
their severer studies the pleasurable ex- 
citement of hating each other for the love 
of God. He had now briefly described 
the origin and scope of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and that such account was cor- 
rect could not be doubted, for he had 
almost quoted the very words of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Scientific Insti- 
tutions, Dublin, 1864. Now for its pre- 
sent condition. He regretted beyond mea- 
sure to say that the evidence taken before 
the Committee proved that its condition, 
both as regarded exhibition and the ecarry- 
ing out of its other objects, was very la- 
mentable, and all for want of a small 
assistance. First of all, take its most 
popular department—namely, the museum. 
That, he regretted to say, was unavailable 
for the public. It was the strong wish of 
the Academy that this most remarkable 
museum and the valuable special library 
should be made of general use; but from 
want of space, although there was enough 
space in the building, and from unavoidable 
badness of arrangement, the specimens 
were seattered through the house. Some 
of these specimens were of extraordinary 
value, and it was necessary that they 
should, when exhibited, be exposed to no 
risk ; but to effect this a responsible cura- 
tor and an attendant were absolutely ne- 
eessary before the public could be admitted. 
To put the house in thorough order a small 
expenditure by the Board of Works was 
necessary, and £200 per annum was 
unanimously voted by the Committee of 
1864, to enable the Society to appoint a 
curator and carry out other objects con- 
nected with the museum. This small ad- 
dition would enable the Society to give 
the world the full benefit of its unrivalled 
collection of Celtic antiquities. Then for 
the library; that, too, was unavailable. It 
could only be reached by going through 
the museum. It required a clerk to attend 
to it for the safety of the books and MSS. 
Here, again, the Committee unanimously 
recommended £200 additional per annum 
for the salary of a clerk, and for pur- 
chase of books and binding. Considering 
the special character of this library, and 
the necessity of adding to it from time to 
time books illustrative of all scientific, 
historical, and archeological matters con- 
nected with Ireland, this £200 was but a 
miserable dole. He (Mr. Gregory) really 
blushed at the niggardliness of his own 
report. He presumed that it was owing 
to having the Secretary for Ireland on one 
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side of him, and a Lord of the Treasury 
on the other, that his recommendation was 
so parsimonious. For this library was of 
wonderful interest to Irishmen. It had 
recently received, by bequest of Mr. Hal- 
liday, a complete and extensive collection 
of pamphlets upon Irish subjects from 
a considerable back period up to the pre- 
sent time. But the glory of the Academy 
were its early Irish MSS., some of which 
were so full of historie interest that the 
House would pardon a brief description of 
them. There is a copy of the Gospels, 
said to be of the time of St. Patrick. 
There is a copy of the Psalms, said to 
have been executed by St. Columba, and 
to which a curious story was attached. 
St. Columba was a very aggressive saint 
in many particulars, but especially so in 
one. He invariably copied any book he 
found in the possession of any one else, 
which in those days was considered a viola- 
tion of the rights of property. He paid a 
visit to St. Finnian, and in the dead of 
the night was accustomed to get up, go 
into his chapel, and there, by the help of 
a miraculous light which emanated from 
the tops of his fingers, he copied the 
saint's Book of Psalms. People in Ire- 
land were quite as inquisitive in the 7th 
century as now. Some Irish gentleman, 
returning home late after dinner, saw the 
light in the chapel, and told St. Finnian. 
He claimed the copy. St. Columba re- 
fused to give it up. Diarmid, King of 
Ireland, sitting on his throne at Tara, was 
appealed to. His verdict was this—** Let 
the calf go with the cow’’—that is, the 
copy with the original. In consequence 
of that decision, St. Columba, with a wail, 
shook the dust from off his feet, and left 
Ireland for Scotland. Some say this is 
the surreptitious copy. He was aware 
there was doubt about this manuscript 
being the true one, but Count Montalem- 
bert believed it, and he (Mr. Gregory) was 
content. Then there was the Book of 
Ballymote, of very early date, which was 
sold, in the year 1512, for 150 milch 
cows. Another MS. was of such value 
that it was given in ransom for the chief 
of the O’Dogherties and the son of 
O’Donel’s chief poet; and it was in order 
to recover this MS. that O’Donel laid 
siege to Sligo in 1470. There were other 
MSS. also of great antiquity and interest. 
The Society was most desirous to print 
and circulate copies, which they were ur- 
gently requested to do by foreign societies, 
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societies, would have been done long since. 
There was no chance of this being done, 
owing to the penury of the Society. It 
was true £200 had been granted for an 
Irish scribe, but the whole of that sum had 
been expended in transcribing, translating, 
and cataloguing. Again, for scientific re- 
searches £200 per annum had been recom- 
mended, and also £200 for illustrating the 
transactions and proceedings. The whole 
amount recommended by the Parliamen.- 
tary Committee was £1,000 per annum, 
in addition to the present grant of £500. 
This recommendation was unanimously 
supported by the Members of the Govern- 
ment on the Committee, and by English 
and Irish Members alike. Beside that, 
however, evidence was taken by the Com- 
mittee showing the necessity of special 
grants occasionally when objects peculiarly 
connected with Irish history should come 
into the market. The Secretary of the 
Treasury need not shake in his shoes. 
That, of course, could rarely be the case, 
and he was not likely to be subjected to 
many importunities. At this moment, 
however, there was to be sold a collection 
of the deepest interest to Ireland. It was 
the collection of the late Dr. Petrie. The 
sum demanded was comparaiively small, 
but the value to Ireland was very great. 
He had heard rumours that Kensing- 
ton was about to put forth its rapacious 
claws and take that collection into the 
bosom of science and art. He protested 
emphatically against such a proceeding. 
It was a collection essentially Irish, illus- 
trating Irish history, identified with Irish 
localities. He did not believe there could 
be inflicted a greater affront on Ireland, 
and one that would be more resented, than 
to bring that collection, aye, or any portion 
or particle of it, to Kensington. On the 
other hand, it would be a compliment to 
Ireland to purchase and present it to the 
Royal Irish Academy. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was, he regretted, not pre- 
sent ; but the Secretary of the Treasury 
would remember the universal acclaim with 
which the purchase of the Blacas collee- 
tion was hailed by the country. He never 
knew an Irish Member yet who objected 
to any special grant for the acquisition of 
treasures of art and science for the honour 
and glory, and benefit of England, and he 
hoped in their case similar liberality would 
be shown to Ireland in a matter where she 
had such overwhelming claims as the ac- 
quisition of Dr. Petrie’s collection. But 
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value, Dr. Petrie left behind him two 
daughters. He would not ask the Go- 
yernment to acquire them for the nation, 
yet he did ask that it should be borne in 
mind that these ladies were in want, and 
that they represented a man who was an 
honour to Ireland, and whose investiga- 
tions were held in respect on the Continent, 
wherever archeology is cultivated. He 
(Mr. Gregory) was astonished at the result 
of the application to the Treasury. The 
increased grant was the recommendation 
of a Select Committee perfectly unani- 
mous. It had since been urged on the 
Treasury by the Lord Lieutenant in the 
warmest manner. He believed, moreover, 
that it was the full intention of the late 
Government to have acted with liberality 
towards this Institution. He presumed it 
had been withheld on the ground of its 
being a private body ; but private socie- 
ties were encouraged in this rich country; 
and he could safely say that if the Socicty 
were enabled to throw open its doors, it 
would be far more of a public body than 
any society subsidized in England. In his 
opinion it had peculiar claims. It was the 
one essentially Irish Institution. It inves- 
tigated and kept up research in one of the 
languages of one of the great families of 
mankind —a language which would pro- 
bably in another half century be extinct. 
Dr. Johnson says— 


“T have long wished that the Irish literature 
were cultivated. Ireland is known by tradition 
to have been once the seat of piety and of learn- 
ing, and surely it would be very acceptable to all 
those who are curious either in the origin of na- 
tions and the affinities of languages to be fully 
informed of the revolution of a people so ancient, 
and once so illustrious,” 


This was the very work the Academy was 
doing, and wished to extend. It was 


bringing to light the customs and laws of | 
As Mr. | 


an ancient and peculiar race. 
Hepworth Dixon’s book on New America 
revealed the rise of new ideas on morality, 
and religion, and law, totally different from 
those amid which we live, so these old 
MSS. revealed old ideas on morality and 
law totally differing from those which ob- 
tain at present, but the traces of which 
may be still observed among the Irish 
peasantry. Surely an Institution so tho- 
roughly identified with a country and with 
all its sympathies, and which was doing its 
work right well, was deserving of encour- 
agement, and he felt convinced that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would agree 
with him. He (Mr. Gregory) would finish 
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his observations with the concluding words 
of the Report of 1864— 


“ We should bear in mind that Dublin is nota 
provincial town, but the capital of a country ; 
that these learned associations do not merely tend 
to interest and keep together in the capital of 
Treland a number of persons of high intelligence 
and attainments, but that the prudence and influ- 
ence of such persons must influence and elevate 
society. State assistance, judiciously applied to 
Institutions such as these, though its results 
cannot be proved by figures, makes itself felt 
throughout the country, and encourages the for- 
mation of tastes, studies, and researches, and an 
activity of intellectual labour the value of which 
it is impossible to over-estimate.” 


Mr. HUNT said, he regretted that the 
hon. Gentleman had not postponed the 
question, his noble Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland not being in his place, and 
the Vice Presidency of the Privy Council 

being at present vacant. Te could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
were not indifferent to the promotion of 
science and art in Ireland, and that they 
sincerely sympathized with his desire that 
the Royal Irish Academy should flourish. 
| A large sum of money would be proposed 
}in the Estimates for the present year, for 
|the purpose of improving and extending 
| the usefulness of the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry, a grant which was recommended 
by the Committee of 1864, and he thought 
the hon. Gentleman could hardly blame 
the Government for not proposing to do 
more for the Academy during the present 
year. What had been the intentions of the 
late Government he could not say; but 
neither in 1865 nor in 1866 did the grants 
exceed £200. Certainly, during the two 
years that had elapsed since the Commis- 
sion reported, the late Government had not 
done all the Commissioners wished. The 
applications for assistance from Institu- 
tions of this kind were so numerous that it 
was impossible to entertain them all; but 
the Government would promise to consider 
the cireumstances which the hon. Gentle- 
}man had mentioned. With regard to Dr. 
| Petrie’s collection, he was not aware that 
it had been offered to the Government, but 
| whenever such an offer was made, it would 
| receive due consideration. With respect 
to the daughters of Dr. Petrie, there were 
at present a large number of similar appli- 
cations ; but at a particular period of the 
year the First Lord of the Treasury dis- 
pensed a certain number of pensions, and 
this case would be taken into consideration 
by him at the proper time. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he hoped that 
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some additional support would be given to 
the Royal Irish Academy, which was the 
only Institution in Ireland for collecting 
and publishing materials for Irish history, 
The materials for English history had been 
published, and were to be found in the 
great Libraries ; but many standard works 
of Irish history were yet in MS., and 
many of the printed works were of singular 
rarity ; so that students of Irish history 
laboured under peculiar difficulties. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he rose to call 
attention to the position of the present 
Officers of the Straits Settlement, and 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he can state which 
of these Officers will be retained and which 
superseded; and, with regard to the latter, 
what measures are proposed to prevent the 
transfer of the Settlement from the Indian 
to the Colonial Government, injuriously 
affecting their position and future career ? 
The great Settlement at Singapore was 
last year transferred from the Indian to 
the Colonial Government, At the time of 
the transfer the officials were servants of 
the Indian Government. Many of them 
had served long and faithfully and looked 
forward to the service for a career during 
their lives, and at the completion of their 
term of service to a pension and promotion. 
They might be sent back to the Indian 
service or transferred to the colonial 
service. They nominally belonged to dif- 
ferent branches of the Indian Government; 
but many of them had been for twenty 
years attached to the Straits Settlements, 
and had become familiar with the Malay 
and other languages spoken there. If 
they went back to the Indian service they 
would have no chance of promotion from 
the Indian Government, to which they 
nominally belonged. If they were trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Government they 
would lose their right to Indian pensions. 
He believed it was in the contemplation of 
the late Government that the junior offi- 
cers should go back to the Indian service, 
and that the senior officers should retain 
their Indian pensions and continue in the 
employment of the Colonial Government. 
He desired to know the decision of the 
present Colonial Office on this point. He 


would take the case of the Governor 
first—a general in the Indian army, who 
had served for better than thirty years 
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with distinction in war and peace, and who 
had administered the Government of the 
Straits Settlements for six years to the 
satisfaction of those who served under him, 
and of the inhabitants of the Straits, 
Viscount Halifax, when leaving the Indian 
Office, expressed his high opinion of the 
zeal and energy with which the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements had carried on 
the public service. Probably he might 
have wished to retire, and it was natural 
to expect that in giving up his command 
his convenience might be considered. The 
authorities at the Colonial Office had 
been in communication with the Gover- 
nor, but he never received from them 
the slightest intimation as to any change in 
his position. He did not know that it was 
intended to supersede him and appoint 
another Governor until he saw the appoint- 
ment of his successor in the newspaper. 
The next officer to whom the change must 
bring considerable loss was the Colonial 
Secretary, who being nominally a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Madras artillery would 
have nothing but the half-pay of that rank 
to fall back upon, and who, too, had no 
knowledge that he was to be superseded 
until he saw the appointment of his suc- 
cessor in a newspaper. He taought that 
these officers might have received a little 
more courtesy at the hands of the Colonial 
Office. He wished to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he could state which of these Officers would 
be retained, and which superseded ; and, 
with regard to the latter, what measures 
were proposed to prevent the transfer of 
the Settlement from the Indian to the Co- 
lonial Government, injuriously affecting 
their position and future career ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he understood 
from the hon. Gentleman that he did not 
impugn the proceeding of Parliament in 
making the change in question. When 
the Government came into office they had 
little more to do than pass the Bill through 
Parliament and take the necessary steps 
under it. It was considered absolutely 
necessary that the principal colonial offices 
should not be left in the hands of the 
Indian officers. It was thought that on 
account of the different systems of the 
Department it was necessary to substi- 
tute colonial for Indian officers. He might 
say if there had been any want of courtesy 
in doing this he was not aware of it, nor 
could the Colonial Office be, because the 
communication to the out-going Indian 
officer must have been made from the 
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Indian Department. If it had not com- 
muniecated the change in time he was not 
aware of the fact, and if it had so occurred 
it was much to be deplored, and he re- 
gretted it very much. Not a moment was 
lost after the Act was passed in carrying 
out the arrangements that were considered 
essential to it. The Colonial Office and 
the Indian Department conferred together, 
and it was decided at once that all un- 
covenanted officers should remain in their 
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own officers. The Colonial Office does not 
communicate with the officers of the Indian 
Department. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he knew 
nothing of these particular cases, but he 
did know something of the Straits Settle- 
ments. He hoped that the general pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Office were not 
such as they appeared to have been in 
this instance. The reason why Parliament 
desired to transfer the Straits Settlements 
from the India to the Colonial Office was, 


permanently attached to the Settlement, | he apprehended, because those settlements 


and they were retained on their full pay 
and pension. 
commissioned officers, they were of a class 
always changing, and in this case that re- 
quired to be changed for the purpose of 
carrying out the new departmental system, 
with the exception of Captain M‘Mahon, 
who was retained as the engineer and super- 
intendent of works. The services of some 
of these officers were temporarily retained ; 
but as a general rule the covenanted officers 
would be sent back to the Indian Govern- 
ment to re-occupy the position from which 
they had been only temporarily removed. It 
was distinctly understood when they took 
their offices that the appointment was only 
a temporary dissociation from services 
under the Indian Government, the usual 
time in each case had expired, and where 
the offices they had so held were more lucra- 
tive than those they left and were to return 
to, they had had all the expected benefit. 
The hon. Gentleman asked him what mea- 
sures had been taken to secure these offi- 
cers from being injured by the transfer. He 
presumed the hon. Gentleman referred to 
the ultimate expectations of these officers 
as to pensions. The Earl of Carnarvon 
had communicated to the Indian Govern- 
ment that it had been arranged to apply 
to them the same system as was applied 
to the Hong Kong and Ceylon services, 
and officers who retired from age, fifty-five 
being the period at which they would do 
so, they would be entitled to one-twelfth 
of their salaries for pension. The officers 
would be liberally dealt with in regard to 
these pensions, their services in each place 
would count, and he understood, though 
as Under Secretary he personally knew 
nothing of such appointments, that all that 
could be done had been done. 

Mr. O’REILLY: Was it not the duty 
of the Colonial Office to communicate to 
the officers that they were superseded ? 

Mr. ADDERLEY: It is the duty of 
every Department to communicate with its 
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were totally different from India, in a totally 
different state of society, and had always 
been under a totally different system of go- 
vernment, There was no natural connection 
between the Straits Settlements and India; 
but as soon as the transfer was made it 
was thought necessary by the Colonial 
Office that the officers, who had been con- 
ducting the affairs of the Settlements, as 
seemed to be implied, upon the Indian sys- 
tem, should be superseded by others who 
would conduct them upon the colonial sys- 
tem. He wanted to know what the colonial 
system was. He hoped and trusted that 
there was no such thing. Howcould there 
be one system for the government of Deme- 
rara, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, and Canada? What was the spe- 
cial fitness of a gentleman who had been 
employed in the administration of the 
affairs of one of those colonies, for the 
government of another of which he knew 
nothing, and in regard to which his expe- 
rience in other places could supply him 
with no knowledge? What qualifications 
had such a man, that should render it ne- 
cessary to appoint him to transact business 
of which he knew nothing, in the place of 
gentlemen who did understand it, and who 
had been carrying it on, not certainly upon 
the Indian system, and he believed upon 
no system whatever but the Straits Settle- 
ments system? He did not know upon 
what principle the government of the Straits 
Settlements was to be carried on by the 
Colonial Office ; but he did know that the 
principle upon which such trusts were ad- 
ministered by the old East India Company 
was that of retaining a man in the posi- 
tion the duties of which he understood, 
and they would never have thought of re- 
moving a man from an office of which he 
understood all the details, and replacing 
him by one who knew nothing about them. 
He knew nothing of the gentlemen who 
had administered the government of the 
Straits Settlements. He was not even 
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aware whether they desired to retain their 
offices: but he was sure that if they did, 
it would have been for the public advantage 
that they should be allowed to keep them. 
At all events, if they were to be removed, 
they ought to have been informed of that 
intention by some Department of the Go- 
vernment, and ought not to have been al- 
lowed tolearn it from reading in a newspaper 
that their successors had been appointed. 
That that should have occurred was very 
discreditable to somebody ; and for his own 
part he should have thought that it was 
the duty of the Colonial Office to commu- 
nicate with these gentlemen, because they 
were still serving in a territory which had 
been transferred to that Department, and 
were not then acting under the India Office. 
They must, indeed, until they ceased to 
exercise their functions, have been in com- 
munication with the Colonial Office upon a 
hundred other subjects, and it was curious 
that the only topie upon which the Colonial 
Department did not think it necessary to 
intimate its sentiments to them, was that 
of their removal from their posts, and the 
appointment of their successors: 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that when he 
spoke of a change of system, he did not 
refer to a change in the system of govern- 
ment in the locality, but as to a change in 
the system of communication with the 
office at home as between the India Office 
and the Colonial Office. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, he did not com- 
prehend whether the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that the system on which the Straits 
Settlement was administered was to be 
totally changed. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, it was merely 
the system of communication with the 
Departments that was changed. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, that with re- 
gard to the change of system, he did not 
see why the transfer from one Department 
to another should render it impossible to 
provide properly for old servants. It had 
given very great dissatisfaction that gen- 
tlemen who had been in the Settlements 
for a very long while should be changed 
for entire strangers who knew nothing of 
the language of the country, and who were 
not so well accustomed, and who, there- 
fore, were not so well able to perform the 
duties, It was very hard, too, that gen- 
tlemen who had fulfilled their duties satis- 
factorily for many years should be with- 
drawn without having proper provision 
made for them, It was said that those 
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regiments, but the House could readily 
imagine that after perhaps twenty years’ 
absence, the duties of, say a lieutenant- 
colonel, would have to be learned over 


again. He hoped the Government would 
take the case of these gentlemen into their 
consideration. 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN POOR (re-committed) BILL, 
(Mr, Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Earle.) 
[BILL 66.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Asylums to be provided). 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he was 
too much alive to the extreme difficulty of 
carrying any measure for the improvement 
of the law or its administration to be over 
critical in regard to the preseut Bill, as 
it was brought forward with a real desire to 
improve the administration of the Poor Law, 
and really did so in many important par- 
ticulars. But he wished to make a few ob- 
servations, chiefly for the purpose of elicit- 
ing the views of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy), and of entering a 
caveat in respect to principles of adminis- 
tration which seemed to him true and just, 
but which that measure was very far from 
carrying out to the extent which he was 
persuaded the House and the country 
would come in time to think desirable. He 
wished to ask the reason why the Bill, in 
the new system which it originated, pre- 
served so much of the fractional character 
of the old system. Why was it necessary, 
for example, that there should be one set 
of managers for asylums, and a different 
set for dispensaries? Why were asylums 
to be provided according to districts marked 


‘out by the Poor Law Board, while dispen- 


saries were to be provided according to pa- 
rishes and unions? Both of those insti- 
tutions, being kindred institutions, must be 
managed in a certain degree on the same 
principles, and those who were capable of 
managing the one must be capable of ma- 
naging the other. Why was it thought 
necessary that the management of every 
separate asylum should be under a separate 
body, and that every separate dispensary 
should be under a separate management ? 
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No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman meant 
that there should be the same system of 
administration for them, and trusted to the 
powers reserved for the Poor Law Board 
for establishing it. But it was a sound 
rule that the administration of the same 
kind of things ought to be, as far as pos- 
sible, on a large seale, and under the same 
management. A Central Board would be 
under the eye of the public, who would 
know and think more about it than about 
local Boards. It would act under a much 
greater sense of responsibility. The num- 
ber of persons capable of adequately per- 
forming the duties in question was neces- 
sarily limited, and such persons would be 
more easily induced to undertake duties on 
a large scale than on a small one. It was 
probable that a considerable number of 
powers now reserved to the Poor Law Board 
might safely be exercised by such a Cen- 
tral Board ; which would, to that extent, 
preserve the principle of the administra- 
tion of the local affairs of the people by 
their own representatives. He was not 
one of those who desired to weaken the 
power of the Poor Law Board to guide 
local authorities, and supersede them when 
they failed in their duty, for Poor Law 
administration is not a local buta national 
concern, But there was much foree in what 
was said by some local authorities, who 
did not object to the main principles of 
this Bill, who admitted that its proposals 
were necessary, who applauded the right 
hon. Gentleman for making them, yet had 
fair ground for urging that they ought to 
have the opportunity of themselves doing 
what was required, and that interference 
should take place only when they had failed. 
With a view to future legislation it would 
be well worth considering whether the ad- 
ministration of the relief of the sick poor 
for the whole of London should not be 
placed under central instead of local ma- 
nagement, the Central Board to be consti- 
tuted by election, or partly by election and 
partly by nomination. He did not wonder 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy) had not chosen to leave the 
sick poor in the hands of the vestries. 
Vestry government was hole and corner 
government, and he hoped the time was 
coming when) they would not tolerate hole 
and corner administration for any pur- 
pose whatever. He hoped, before long, 
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to have the opportanity of bringing this 
matter before the House in connection with 
the general subject of metropolitan local 
government. Of course, some of the vestries 
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had suffered wrongfully for the deficiencies 
of those who had done worse ; but it was in 
the essence of hole and corner government 
| to be comparatively irresponsible, ineffi- 
| cient, jobbing, and carried on by inferior 
persons—objections which would not apply 
to a Central Board. With a Central Board 
in existence, the duties of the vestries would 
be those of superintendence rather than of 
execution. A numerically large Board was 
unfit for executive or administrative duties, 
but admirably fitted for looking after those 
who were intrusted with such duties. Ad- 
ministrative duties were best intrusted to 
a single hand, which should be responsible, 
and, if possible, paid; and the executive 
administration of the Poor Laws should prin- 
cipally devolve on paid officers, who would 
be watched in the districts by the vestries, 
which would consist of ready-made critics 
superintending others with a vigilance with 
which they did not like others to superin- 
tend them, The proposal to make the 
asylums medical schools, and thus to se- 
cure to them a high degree of publicity 
and the constant supervision of skilled 
persons, did’ the greatest credit to whoever 
suggested it, and was a proof of a real 
capacity for practical legislation. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he was 
glad the hon. Member for Westminster had 
taken this opportunity of expressing his 
opinions on the Bill, and of stating what 
he thought might have been made of it ; 
but he was sure the hon. Member would 
recognise the great difficulties there were 
in making an entire change in an already 
existing system. An experiment would be 
made by the Bill which, to a certain ex- 
tent, would effect the object the hon. 
Member had in view. He had already 
stated that any one devising a new system 
would wisely place lunatic, fever, and 
small pox hospitals under one Board ; and 
the hon. Member would observe that it 
was not proposed to have a Board of ma- 
nagement for each separate asylum, but 
one for each district ; so that, if the me- 
tropolis were made one district, a Central 
Board would be created. If that experi- 
ment were tried, it would be seen whether 
the powers of the Board might, with bene- 
fit, be applied to other purposes. In this 
view, possibly, much of the hon. Member’s 
objection might be removed, because the 
change was one which might be developed 
into something like the system he had 
sketched. Dispensaries would remain in 
the hands of Boards of Guardians, who had 
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outdoor relief. The dispensaries would] Sim HARRY VERNEY said, he was of 
differ from the hospitals in being restricted | opinion that it would be better the word 
to the relief of outdoor poor ; and for that | ‘‘ hospital” should be employed. To the 
reason he thought it prudent to leave | Bill itself he entertained the objection 
them, as they were in Ireland, under the | that it contained no provision tending to 
care of dispensary committees of the Board | procure the speedy and permanent res- 
of Guardians. It would be observed that ; toration to health of the sick poor. Its 
he had provided for district Boards divid- | tendency was to benefit the vicious rather 
ing themselves into committees for depart- | than the virtuous sick poor. There was 
mental administration, and by such division | also nothing to prevent the guardians from 
the evils of administration by a large! appointing unfit instead of well-trained 
Board would be obviated. A Central Board | nurses. 
might, perhaps, be intrusted with still; Mr. AYRTON said, he did not concur 
greater powers, such as contracting for | in the extremely sensitive criticism of the 
the supply of drugs for the whole metro-| right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
polis. He had kept these things in view ; Wolverhampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers). The 
but he thought it wise to proceed by steps, right hon. Gentleman’s only objection to the 
and if we once got a Central Board, the | clause appeared to be the use of the word 
House would consider how far the principle | ‘‘ asylum,”” and if that were so, was it 
might be beneficially extended. He was| really a serious matter for discussion ? 
glad the hon. Member for Westminster | They would never get through the Bill if 
approved making the asylums medical | such dissertations as these were encouraged. 
schools ; a plan which had been formerly | These establishments were to be provided 
adopted in connection with the Marylebone | for the reception of the sick. chargeable 
Workhouse, and had contributed to the} poor, and as it was not an establishment 
education of some of the most eminent | for benevolent purposes, but associated 
medical men of the day. At Galway the/ with poor relief, one word was as good as 
medical students of the Queen’s College | another. 
were admitted to the workhouse infirmary, Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY said, there 
with great benefit to themselves, while|was no real force in the objection of 
their admission constituted a good system | the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
of inspection. He was glad to have the| Wolverhampton, They had pauper lunatic 
assistance of the hon. Member for West- | asylums established all over the country, 
minster in carrying the Bill. but no objection was taken to the word 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that so|‘‘asylum.’’ There was greater stigma 
far as he could understand the right hon. | attached to the word ‘‘ workhouse.” 
Gentleman, he concurred with the hon. Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
Member for Westminster in thinking that | thought there was a good deal in the name 
there ought to be, sooner or later, a single | of a building. The word ‘asylum ” was 
Board which should control all those asy-|a most unfortunate one to apply to a 
lums for the sick poor, and that there | building which was to be used for the 
should be uniformity of management. Tle | poor. There were various kinds of asylums, 
was glad to hear it, as that was his own | but in such establishments it was a rule 
opinion; but he could not see that any pro- | not to admit any one who had received 
vision, calculated to have that effect, was | parish relief. In using the word “ asylum,” 
contained in the Bill. He wished to know | therefore, they lessened the distinction 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether | which ought to exist between those who 
he had any particular object in calling the | received relief from the parish and those 
places in question “asylums.’’ He thought | who received relief from benevolent and 
the appellation was an unfortunate one, | charitable institutions. Taking this name for 
inasmuch as there were peculiar associa- | the new institutions would seriously injure 
tions connected with asylums, not corre- | existing asylums. There were asylums for 
sponding with the purposes of these build- | the blind, the deaf and dumb, for indigent 
ings, and it might give offence to that| gentlemen and decayed merchants. If the 
class of persons for whom asylums were | word were applied to receptacles for pau- 
set apart, who were not paupers. [le} pers, it might bring discredit on the others. 
would, therefore, suggest the substitution | [t was most important to maintain the line 
of the word ‘hospital,’ or the words{of demarcation between those who had 
‘* places where the sick poor shall be re-| been in the habit of receiving parish re- 
lieved.” lief, and those who had gone through life 
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and supported their families without parish 
relief, but did not object to enter asylums 
supported by the subscriptions of the be- 
nevolent. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, it was not 
of much consequence what word was used 
as long as proper relief was given to the | 
sick, insane, and infirm. The relief ought 
to be confined to them exclusively, and he 
should move to omit from the clause the 
words ‘‘or other class or classes,’’ under 
which even able-bodied paupers might be 
admitted into these asylums. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped 
the right hon, Gentleman would state 
clearly what classes it was intended to pro- 
vide for under the clause. He wished to 
defend the metropolitan guardians. There 
were 35,000 persons receiving relief in 
London workhouses, and only four cases of 
bad usage had been established. He did 
not care what they called the new build- 
ings. “A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,’’ but if this was to be a 
national scheme, the cost should not be 
levied on the metropolitan unions, but on 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
must express his regret that so much dis- 
cussion had been provoked by this clause, 
which, he had thought, did not contain 
anything likely to lead to misapprehension. 
In bringing forward the Bill he had stated 
in the most distinct manner that its object 
was to give to the Poor Law Board power 
to classify the different kinds of paupers 
in the metrepolis. It was an essential 
part of the scheme that the classifi- | 
cation should be undertaken under the 
direction of the Poor Law Board. He 
never intended to mix up the sick with 
other paupers, nor was there any indica- | 
tion of such an intention in the Bill. On 
the contrary, his object was to separate | 
them. It might be advantageous in some | 
cases to have a building for one class, even, 
perhaps, the able-bodied, in a particular dis- | 
trict. The object of the clause was to give 
the Poor Law Board the necessary powers | 
to classify the whole order of paupers, | 
lying-in women, able-bodied and so on, and 
to that end it was essential that the words | 
proposed to be omitted should be retained | 
in the clause. It would be hardly neces- | 
sary for him to say anything about the 
word “‘asylum.”” The word * hospital” 
would be open to the same objection. In 
the writings of the persons who urged this 
measure upon the House the question was 
asked why these places were called work- 
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houses any longer when they were, in fact, 
places for the sick, insane, and infirm. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
thought that no satisfactory explanation 
had been given about the words proposed 
to be omitted. If they were allowed to 
remain the Poor Law Board would have 
the power of taking any class of paupers 
out of the workhouses and sending them 
to special establishments, and the guardians 
would then be defunct. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped that the 
manner in which his hon. and learned 
Friend had responded to the appeal that 
he would address himself to the subject of 
the clause wonld be generally followed in 
the House. He thought the best feature 
of the Bill was the prospect it offered of a 
classification of metropolitan paupers. If 
the poor were classified, the result would 
be not only economy, but efficiency and 
greater humanity. He trusted the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he did not 
want to oppose the classification of pau- 
pers. On the contrary, he fully acknow- 
ledged the advantages that would result 
from such a procedure. He wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to have a separate building for 
every class of the poor distinct from the 
other ? 

Mr. GILPIN said, he had come to the 
conclusion that the Bill perfectly and simply 
carried out what it professed in its title, 
and also what the right hon. Gentleman 
declared to be its object. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone (Mr. Harvey Lewis) would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Formation of Districts.) 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 


should like to know whether there was 
power given to the Board to constitute one 
large parish into adistrict ? If there were 
not such powers given he should like to 
introduce words to effect that object. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
there were such powers given to do it or 
not ; and therefore if nothing were done, 
the parish or union would remain as it was. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Number of Asylums.) 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, that 
some districts, especially the East of Lon- 
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don, would be unable to find funds to erect 
those asylums, and suggested that they 
should be enabled to avail themselves of 
the existing charitable institutions of the 
metropolis, such as the small pox and fever 
hospitals, which had a much better medical 
staff than the local authorities could com- 
mand. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was notorious that the different districts 
availed themselves of the Lock Hospital 
and other institutions, and there was no 
reason why the same system should not 
continue. But, as a general rule, those 
hospitals to which the hon, and learned 
Member referred were intended for a dif- 
ferent class of persons altogether than 
those who were likely to enter the asylums 
to be constituted under the Bill. 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY said, he 
thought it highly proper that those asylums 
should be established in the various dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 


Metropolitan 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 
Clause 9 (Constitution of Managers.) 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
should move, as an Amendment, the inser- 
tion of the words, ‘‘ The Managers shall 
be elected,’’ and the omigsion of the words, 
‘* Partly elected and partly nominated.” 
He desired that the experiment about to 
be tried should be tried in a modified form, 
and that there should be no nominated 
managers; but if it were found that the 
system he proposed did not work well, it 


could be altered, and nominees might be | 


appointed. He had been told by all who 


were competent to form an opinion on the | 


question, that the system of nominating 


the managers was one that would not | 


work well. The nominated guardians 
would either attend the Board, and have 
it all their own way, or would not attend 
it at all, except when something special 
was to be done, and thus a bad feeling 
would arise. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 5, 
after the word ‘‘shall,’’ toinsert the words 
** be elected.’’—( Mr. Thomas Chambers.) 


Mr. M‘CULLAGIL TORRENS said, 
he was one of those who were sincerely 
anxious that this Bill should pass. He 
gave the right hon. Gentleman the greatest 
credit for the measure, but this clause was, 
in his mind, fatal to the whole Bill. He 
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consider whether he would make the prin- 
ciple involved in the clause a sine gud non, 
He had heard no one out of that House 
give any opinion but one—namely, that 
this was the first step towards taking away 
the control of the ratepayers in Poor Law 
expenditure and management. The House 
ought to weigh well the magnitude of this 
question. He would raise no other diffi- 
culty, because he wished the Bill to pass; 
and he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to let the clause remain open until the other 
portions of the Bill were disposed of. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, and 
did not see any reason for the provisions 
in the Bill by which the Poor Law 
Board were empowered to appoint a cer- 
tain number of guardians. According to 
his view, the guardians were, or ought 
to be, quite competent to perform their 
duties without any assistance from the 
Government of any kind; but in the case 
of the appointment of a manager, in whom 
special skill was required, popular election 
might not be altogether so satisfactory 
as the appointment of a responsible func- 
tionary. He was therefore fully disposed 
to support this particular clause, although 
he should oppose, with his hon. Friend the 
| Member for Finsbury, that part of the 

Bill which left the nomination of the 

| guardians in the hands of the Poor Law 
| Board. 
| Mr. DOULTON said, he hoped that 
| the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
| the objection which had been made to the 
| clause as it stood. 
Mr. AYRTON said, he trusted the ob- 
| jection would not be pressed. It would be 
extremely inconvenient to ask the Com- 
| mittee to divide on an abstract question. 
Under the present system of Poor Law 
administration the nominative principle 
was adopted, as was instanced in the fact 
that in country unions justices of the peace 
were ex oficio members of the Boards of 
Guardians. It was very desirable to have 
some responsible person connected with 
the administration of the Poor Law. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he took 
for granted that the object of this legisla- 
tion was to provide a better system of re- 
lieving the sick poor in the workhouse. 
The past system had failed chiefly on ac- 
count of certain views taken by the guar- 
dians as to the requirements of the medical 
officers and the medical relief; and also 
from their not observing the rules and 








hoped the right hon. Gentleman would | regulations of the Central Board. These 
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regulations were apparently perfect for! strongly opposed to the novel principle 


their purpose; but so far had they been 
neglected it was perfectly impossible to 
know whether they were observed or not 
unless they had somebody on the spot, 
who could observe what took place in 
the establishment, and would communicate 
the result to the Board. This required 
some close relations between the Board of 
Guardians and the Central Board. He 
certainly should have suggested that there 
should be some person in these Boards 
generally more immediately under the con- 
trol of the Central Board, than those 
contemplated under the system of nomi- 
nation —some person connected with the 
Central Board, almost in the pay of the 
Board, and who had an interest in dis- 
charging the duty of seeing that the rules 
and regulations of the Board were care- 
fully carried out. Without such person 
there might be a recurrence of the abuses 
recently disclosed. He presumed the right 
hon. Gentleman had found some difficulty 
in having such a connection between the 
Central Board and the Boards of Manage- 
ment, and he had substituted for it a 
provision that there should be some per- 
son nominated. He hoped, if this Bill 
passed, that the right hon. Gentleman, or 
whoever might be his successor in office, 
would be able to make provision as to 
the fitness of the persons to preside over 
the medical establishments. The number 
of managers ought to be limited, and 
that would limit the number of nominees. 
The fewer these Boards were composed of 
the better, and the stronger would be the 
administration. He should think three 
would be enough, and then there would 
be one Government nominee, The only 
doubt he felt was as to the persons sup- 
posed to be willing to accept the office 
of nominated members. LHe objected to a 
man’s qualification for the office of guar- 
dian being measured by the rateable value 
of the tenement he occupied. Also, he 


embodied in the Bill. He was sure the 
clause would not work well. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, he wished to 
ask whether there was any possibility of 
strengthening the inspectorate? Nobody 
in this world would do anthing for 
‘nothing. Gentlemen opposite who were 
, governing the country were paid for it— 
‘the members of the actual Executive he 
‘meant. Men might be excellent guar- 
| dians; but unless they were guardian-angels 
|they would not give up so much time, 
| which was giving up so much money, with- 
}out any equivalent whatever. The fact 
that men did not get an equivalent in hard 
eash only proved that they must get an 
equivalent in some other form. 

Coronet HOGG said, he admitted that 
in some respects the guardians had not 
done their duty, but no guardians had ever 
received any remuneration of any sort for 
the work they did. -If the hon. Gentleman 
had inquired into the affairs of the metro- 
politan workhouses he would have found 
that all the guardians, whether rich or 
poor, had given their time gratuitously. 
The manner in which they had discharged 
their duties was a credit to them. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, he did not mean 
to cast any aspersions on the guardians. 
He had simply contended that the proper 
principle to act upon was to pay these 
men, and then their work would be effi- 
ciently done. As long as guardians were 
not paid for their work they might be ex- 
pected to attend to their work as it suited 
their convenience, just as Members of the 
House of Commons attended the House, 
not every day and night, but as it suited 
them. In the case of hospitals and asy- 
lums great care was required, and the way 
to secure a proper superintendence of 
them was to pay for the superintendence. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the President of 
| the Poor Law Board could make this clause 


work as he pleased. The House admitted 














could not conceive any persons giving up | that the principle of the Bill was excellent, 
their whole time to the duties of an office | but this clause would introduce an entire 
unless they were paid for it. At the same | novelty in legislation. The House, on ac- 
time, the measure was tentative, and in’ count of the general excellence of the 
the right direction; for those reasons it| Bill, was prepared to meet its blemishes 
was entitled to favour, and, if in practice |leniently. But he asked the right hon. 
it should prove, defective, the right hon.| Gentleman to discard from it this new 
Gentleman or any of his successors would | principle of nomination. 
doubtless be willing to amend it. Mr. NEATE said, he thought it was 
Mr. BUTLER said, that as the re-| much better to have paid representatives 
presentative of eighteen parishes in the from the Poor Law Board on the Boards 
eastern part of the metropolis, he could of Management. The managers would 
say that the feeling of the guardians was have to dispose not only of the parish 
i 
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funds, but of the common funds. A cer- 
tain portion of the managers should be 
taken from the nominated guardians, and 
he would support the clause as it stood. 

Mr, Atperman LAWRENCE said, ‘there 
was a great deal of difference between 
allowing justices of the peace to act as ex 
officio guardians and permitting the Poor 
Law Board to nominate one-third of those 
managers. It was assumed that the me- 
tropolitan Boards of Guardians had neg- 
lected their duty, but he denied that that 
was the case. Some Boards of Guardians 
of the metropolis might have acted im- 
properly, but the majority of the Boards 
of Guardians of the metropolis had devoted 
a large portion of their time to the dis- 
charge of their duties. His hon. Friend 
on his left (Mr. Oliphant) had a small ac- 
quaintance with the management of those 
matters; otherwise he would know that 
the persons elected Poor Law Guardians 
received no pecuniar} reward, and were 
quite content with the thanks and kindly 
feeling of those around them when they 
had performed their duties. It was unfair 
to say that because there was mis-manage- 
ment in the parishes under the control of 
the Poor Law Board from the commence- 
ment, a general rule should be laid down 
by which the whole of the guardians 
of the metropolis should be deprived 
of their present power. The President 
of the Poor Law Board had admitted 
that when he visited the City of Lon- 
don Union he had been pleased with 
everything he saw. He warned the coun- 
try Members that if the proposed innova- 
tion was adopted in London it would soon 
spread throughout the country. He hoped 
this new principle would not be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
number of Boards in London would be a 
serious argument against the proposal to 
appoint a paid officer to attend each of 
them. He repeated that the eyes and 
ears of the Poor Law Board were not suf- 
ficiently numerous, and to remedy this 
defect he hoped to meet with persons who 
would take their places at the several 
Boards in behalf of the Central Board, not 
from the love of money, but from the love 
of doing good. He had already received 


Metropolitan 


a letter from a medical man, who had 
filled some of the highest positions in 
India, and who had recently retired from 
practice, a friend of Sir John Lawrence, 
as he had been also of his brother, offering 
to place himself entirely at the disposal of 


Mr. Neate 


{COMMONS} 


} 
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the Board for the parish in which he re. 


sided. He agreed that the Boards should 
not be too large nor the nominees too 
numerous. The hon. Member for London 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence), who had spoken 
with great emphasis on the question, forgot 
that the nomination system had not yet 
been tried, and he could assure country 
Members that if it failed in London it 
would not be proposed to extend it to the 
country. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thought 
it would be found that the nominees and 
the guardians would not agree. His con- 
stituents greatly disliked the provision. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, that 
the Poor Law Board should effect the ob- 
ject they contemplated by the employment 
of inspectors, and not by the employment 
of spies, for as such they would be treated. 
What set of gentlemen would like to con- 
duct business with persons appointed to 
watch their proceedings with a view to re- 
port them to the head office ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, it was not 
a novel proposal that the Central Board 
should know what was going on at the 
Boards of Guardians ; that was stipulated 
in the general Act, but hitherto the Cen- 
tral Board had not possessed the machinery 
requisite for informing itself. 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 10; 
Noes 115: Majority 105. 

Mr. VANDERBYL: I have carefully 
perused the Bill now under considera- 
tion; and while I fully concur in the 
favourable opinions expressed concerning 
it by different Members of this House as 
well as by the public generally, I cannot 
refrain from proposing two Amendments. 
And first with regard to the clause now 
under discussion—Clause 9. This clause 
states that the managers shall be elective 
and nominated; and the two following 
clauses describe the necessary qualifica- 
tions, which it will be observed are of 
a purely monetary character, founded 
upon the rateable value assessed. Proceed- 
ing to Clause 22, we find some of the duties 
of these managers defined. They are to 
provide medical appliances and requisites 
for the treatment of the sick ; and I may 
add they will have to attend to the con- 
struction and ventilation of wards, to de- 
cide often whether certain applicants are 
suitable for admission to those wards, and 
to consider a variety of subjects involving 
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the health and comfort of the sick poor. 
Now it seems to me that some scientific 
qualification is essential ; and considering 
the nature of the subjects that will con- 
stantly be coming before the managers, I 
know of no man better qualified to explain 
matters or give advice than the medical 
oficer. His hospital training prepares 
him for this, and his daily intercourse with 
the sick poor in the asylum renders him 
better able than anybody else to describe 
at the meetings of managers what may be 
required—better far than any manager 
can. It is on these grounds that I pro- 
pose as an Amendment that the medical 
officer for the time being shall be ex-officio 
a member of the Board. I am aware that 
many hon. Members think he can be called 
in when his opinion is wanted ; but I think 
it is inconsistent with the dignity of the 
medical profession that the medical officer 
should be called in when required as if he 
were a nurse or a porter; and what is 
more important, I believe the sick poor 
will never be so well cared for while the 
medical officer (who so thoroughly under- 
stands their wants) is debarred from repre- 
senting them on the Board. Supposing 
he has not a seat, what usually happens ? 
Why, he has to describe what is required 
to some friendly manager, who will, of 
course, report what has been told him to 
the Board. Now we all know how much 
ordinary statements gain by repetition, and 
| also know how much scientific statements 
often lose thereby. By giving the medical 
officer the position to which his education 
and scientific knowledge even now so justly 
entitle him, I believe that men with still 
higher qualifications will apply for the ap- 
pointments, especially as the Bill provides 
for the establishment of medical schools 
in connection with the district asylums. 
I have been asked by the noble Lord the 
Member for Chester to substitute his 
Amendment for mine, and as it is more 
comprehensive, I have no objection to do 
so. I therefore beg to move that— 


“ The medical officer for the time being of any 
workhouse infirmary, and the resident medical offi- 
cer of any asylum under this Act, and the district 
medical officer attached to any dispensary under 


this Act, shall be a member, without power of | 


voting, of the Board of Guardians, Board of Ma- 
nagers, or Dispensary Committee, respectively.” 
Ear, GROSVENOR said, he approved 
the Amendment, which would do away 
with the necessity of medical officers, who 
were educated men, being compelled to 


knock their heels about outside the Board- | 
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room while questions of interest to them, 
and in the discussion of which they were 
well qualified to take a part, were being 
considered within. 

CotoneL HOGG said, that the ratepay- 
ers could now, if they thought it desirable, 
elect medical men as guardians, and often 
did so; and it would be adopting a new 
principle, and one which, in his opinion, 
would not work at all well if the Commit- 
tee agreed to the Amendment. When 
questions were discussed in which the ad- 
vice of the medical officer was advanta- 
geous that officer was generally requested 
to appear before the Board and give his 
opinion, and if that course were not 
adopted on such occasions the guardians 
would fail to perform their duty. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was often desir- 
able to have the medical officer’s opinion 
in writing for the guidance of the Board ; 
but if that officer became a member, even 
without the power of voting, he would not 
only be oftentimes placed in a false po- 
sition, but his efficiency would frequently 
be destroyed. He was an officer to the 
Board ; he ought not, therefore, to be a 
member of it. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that guar- 
dians were not to be blamed that they 
wanted knowledge in law and medicine, 
and when sanitary questions arose it was 
advisable that decision should not be come 
to in the absence of the medical officer. 
If the medical officer was only present to 
give advice, it would be productive of good, 
it would lead to a great improvement in 
| his position, and would tend to prevent a 

repetition of the disgraceful circumstances 
|which had occurred under the existing 
| system. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, that as 
the medical man was an executive officer, 
he ought not to sit upon a Board which 
| might have to pass judgment upon his 
| acts. 
| Mr. BRADY said, the failure of the 
| Poor Law had hitherto been because the 
medical men had not had power, and there- 
| fore, as this was a step in the right direc- 
, tion, he should support the addition of the 
| words. 
Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
‘could not conceive anything less useful 
than putting medical men upon a Board 
where they had no vote, and where it 
would virtually amount to a waste of their 
time, which might be more usefully em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
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strongly objected to the Amendment in 
the interest of medical men themselves, 
on the ground that it would place them 
in @ most unpleasant position. They had 
now power to report anything they pleased 
to the Board of Guardians, or to the Poor 
Law Board. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 10 (Election of Managers.) 


Sm T. F. BUXTON said, he moved 
the omission of certain words at the end of 
the clause, on the ground that if they 
were retained the guardians would be 
limited in their choice of managers for 
these asylums. 

Mr. AYRTON moved, after the word 
** ratepayers,” to insert the words ‘‘ quali- 
fied to be guardians.’’ 

Clause amended accordingly. 


Sir T. F, Buxton’s Amendment nega- 
tived. 
Clause 11 agreed to. 


Clauses 12 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 20 (Furniture, &c., for Asylum.) 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he strongly 
objected that, as provided by the clause, 
the guardians should be mere servants of 
the Poor Law Board even in the matter 
of providing furniture and fixtures. In 
this, as in everything else, everything must 
be done according to the order of the Poor 
Law Board. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
was exactly what this clause did not pro- 
vide. It provided that the managers should 
provide the necessary fixtures, furniture, 
and conveniences, and if they did not do 
enough then, as the Poor Law Board 
might from time to time direct. 


Clause agrzed to. 


Clauses 21 to 28, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Use of Asylums as Medical 
Schools.) 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, ob- 
jection had been taken to the provision for 
constituting the lunatic asylums medical 
schools. In cases in which that had been 
done it had been found a great nuisance. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY moved that the 
words ‘and for the training of nurses’’ 
should be added to the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 agreed to. 
Mr, Gathorne Hardy 


{LORDS} 
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House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 11, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bruus—Ffirst Reading— 
Clerical Vestments (39). 

Committee—Alimony Arrears * (17). 

Report—Alimony Arrears * (17). 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS BILL. 
PRESENTED, FIRST READING. 


Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, perhaps your Lordships will allow 
me to lay upon the table a Bill which has 
been prepared for the correction of certain 
ritualistic abuses which have crept into 
the Church of England. Your Lordships 
are perfectly aware how deeply the feel- 
ings of the people have been moved by the 
introduction into the service of the Church 
of innovations so little in accordance with 
the long-established system of public wor- 
ship in our country, and more particularly 
by that which relates to sacrificial vest- 
ments. It is on that account that the Bill 
which I am about to introduce touches the 
question of sacrificial vestments alone ; and 
for two reasons—first, because those vest- 
ments strike the eye and offend the sense of 
the country in a particular and unusual de- 
gree ; and secondly, because there is some 
ambiguity in the law on the subject. 
With respect to other matters—candles, 
incense, and other matters of that de- 
scription, I believe the law is not doubtful, 
and we can redress the abuses by prose- 
cutions in the Courts of Law; but with 
respect to sacrificial vestments there is a 
doubt, and because there is that doubt I 
now venture to propose a Bill to your 
Lordships. My object is to give the force 
of law to a usage regulating ceremonials 
of public worship that has existed in this 
country for nearly 300 years down to the 
present time. That usage—if we may 
call it so—was first prescribed by a statute 
of the latter end of the reign of Edward 
VI. The Act was repealed in the time of 
Queen Mary; but the same usage was 
afterwards re-instituted by the injunctions 
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of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1564. 
These injunctions regulated the ceremonial | 
of the Church until 1603, when Convoca- | 
tion embodied in a canon—the 58th of 
the canons of the Church of England— 
the usage that had existed in the time of 
Edward VI., and under the injunctions of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1564. That canon 
was formed by the Convocation of the two 
Provinces of Canterbury and York, and 
was ratified by the Crown. The canon 
runs in this form— 

«Every minister saying the public prayers or 
ministering the sacraments or other rites of the 
Church shall wear a decent and comely surplice 
with sleeves ; and if any question arise touching 
the matter, decency, or comeliness thereof, the 
same shall be decided by the discretion of the Or- 
dinary. Furthermore, such ministers as are 
graduates shall wear upon their surplices, at such 
times, such hoods as by the orders of their Uni- 
versities are agreeable to their degrees, which no 
minister shall wear, being no graduate, under 
pain of suspension. Notwithstanding, it shall be 
lawful for such ministers as are not graduates to 
wear upon their surplices, instead of hoods, some 
decent tippet of black, so it be not silk.” 

I propose, my Lords, to give effect to this 
by means of the statute law without 
touching the rubric or the canons. I 
merely adopt the spirit of the canon which 
was agreed to by Convocation and ratified 
by the Crown in 1604, the year after. I 
submitted this Bill to the right rev. Bench, 
and many distinguished Prelates entirely 
concurred in its provisions. Since that 
time, however, I have heard that the most 
rey. Prelate the Archbishop of Canterbury 
intends to propose a Bill on the part of 
the Bishops to this House. I am glad 
that it is so; but nevertheless I must sub- 
mit this Bill to your Lordships, because it 
is doubtful when the Bill of the most rev. 
Prelate may be propounded, whether it 
may not be delayed or defeated, and I am 
anxious that there should be some mea- 
sure in readiness to meet the case of either 
of these emergencies. Moreover, I can- 
not but think it right that after much 
trouble and time have been devoted to the 
framing of this measure it should be sub- 
mitted to the country with the a . 
obtaining its opinion upon it. I beg, 
Lords, to move that this Bill be now drm. 
a first time. 

Tue Arcusishop or CANTERBURY: 
It is quite true that the right rev. Bench 
do feel the gravity of the-matter ; the sub- 

ject has been under our serious con- 
sideration for some time past, and we have 
come to the conclusion to bring in a Bill. 
But I am bound to say we hesitated whe- 
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ther that was the best course to be taken. 
I earnestly hope that in a week or ten 
days we may come to some definite con- 
clusion. 


Motion agreed to. 


A Bill for better enforcing Uniformity in the 
Clerical Vestments and Ornaments to be worn by 
Ministers of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in the Performance of Public Worship— 
Was presented by The Earl of Suarressury ; read 
ls, (No. 39.) 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
REFORM STATISTICS.—QUESTION, 


Eart GRANVILLE asked, Whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
lay upon the table of the House any in- 
formation with respect to Reform in addi- 
tion to that which had been collected by 
the late Government ? 

Tur Eart or DERBY said, that no ad- 
ditional statistics with regard to the re- 
presentation of the people had been called 
for by the Government or produced. All 
the statistical information which they had 
was already before Parliament; but that 
information would be shortly presented to 
Parliament in a more compact and com- 
prehensive form, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the best information as to the probable 
effect of the Government proposals. He 
understood that several Motions for the 
purpose of obtaining further information 
had been made in the other House, and of 
course it was perfectly competent for any 
Member of their Lordships’ House to 
make the same Motions here. 


BRITISH MUSEUM— 
NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTION, 
QUESTION. 


In reply to a Question by Lord Lyvepen, 
Eart STANHOPE said, there was no 
foundation whatever for the rumour that 
the Trustees of the British Museum had 
come to any new decision as to the separa- 
tion of the Natural History collection from 
the other collections of the British Museum. 
The recommendation which they did make 
was made seven years ago, upon the 
Motion of Lord Palmerston, who was then 
an Official Trustee, and was to the effect 
that it would be desirable to separate from 
the British Museum the collection of Na- 
tural History. But to assert that there 
had been any altered decision of the 
Trustees in a contrary sense, or in any 
sense, was not well founded. 
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sa a complete manner he refuted every one 
MR. FRANCE’S PAMPHLET. of the charges brought against ape Now 
RESOLUTION. ten years afterwards this charge was 
Report of the Select Committee on Mr. | brought against him ; and their Lordships 
France’s Pamphlet read. | would see from the temper in which it was 
Lorp REDESDALE said, that accord- | made that if any other charge could have 
ing to the Notice he had given, he pro-} been made it would have been preferred. 
posed to call their Lordships’ attention to | He was far from regretting that the charge 
the Report of the Committee appointed to| had been made, because its isolation and 
inquire into the subject of Mr. France’s | the complete answer to it proved by infer- 
pamphlet. The Report of that Committee | ence that he had discharged the duties of 
was that the charge made by Mr. France | his office creditably to himself and advan- 
against the Chairman of Committees, | tageously to the House. Mr. France made 
of having improperly introduced a clause } his charge in a pamphlet sent to nearly all 
into the Mold and Denbigh Junction Rail- | the Members of both Houses of Parliament; 
way Bill of 1865, was without foundation. | and therefore, although having been 
This relieved him from any impression | somewhat hardened by the experience of 
the pamphlet might have been calculated | office these matters scarcely affected him, 
to produce: but he regretted in some re- | he felt he ought not to allow the charge to 
spects the manner in which the subject! pass; for had it been brought against any 
was referred to the Committee, because they | one more new to the office than he was it 
were prevented reporting in some way upon | might have been more distressing to 
the character of the clause introduced, and | another Peer than it was to himself. It 
upon the circumstances which- led to its| was for their Lordships to guard their 
introduction. These were matters of some | officers against such charges. He believed 
importance, and he wished, therefore, to| Mr. France to be so extremely wrong- 
refer to them. The Bill in question was | headed that it was almost impossible to re- 
originally opposed; but the opposition | move any false impression he entertained. 
having been withdrawn the Bill came be- | For instance, he persisted in asserting that 
fore him as an unopposed Bill, and he then | the Select Committee to which the Bill in 
inserted the usual clause to meet the cir-| question was referred passed the preamble 
cumstances of a junction Bill. Under the | of the Bill; whereas the Committee re- 
circumstances, it was perfectly reasonable | ported that they did not enter upon the 
and proper that the clause should be in-| consideration of the Bill because the op- 
troduced, and he was entirely absolved | position was withdrawn ; while the Stand- 
from the charge of having introduced it | ing Orders laid it down that when opposi- 
improperly by the evidence of Mr. France’s | tion was withdrawn a Bill was referred to 
own solicitor. In answer to the question | the Chairman of Committees, as if it had 
whether, supposing the matter had been | been originally unopposed. Under these 
opposed before a Committee, he could have | circumstances, it was impossible the Com- 
resisted the clause, he admitted that he| mittee could have declared the preamble 
could not; and his own impression was| proved. He did not think it necessary to 
that it was a clause which it would have! press their Lordships to take any steps 
been impossible to have resisted, and that | with regard to Mr. France ; he was per- 
was the reason he gave his sanction to its | fectly satisfied to leave the matter entirely 
introduction. Their Lordships would per- | in their Lordships’ hands, believing that 
ceive that as regarded the clause, as well} they were the best judges of what ought 
as the manner of its introduction, no blame | to be done under the circumstances. He 
could attach to himself. This was the! was rather disposed to suggest that Mr. 
seventeenth year he had filled the office of | France was utterly unworthy of their 
Chairman of Committees. In the seventh | Lordships’ further attention. 
year of his holding the office a similar at-| Lorn TAUNTON, as one of the Com- 
tack was made upon him in the Edinburgh | mittee to which Mr. France’s pamphlet 
Review. Fortunately the charges made | had been referred, in answer to the noble 
were specific, and the editor of that | Chairman of Committee’s complaint as to 
work having allowed him the privilege of | the form in which the matter was referred 
an answer to those charges, in the next | to the Committee, said it would have been 
number he wrote a reply; and he believed | most improper for the Committee, after 
those of their Lordships who had seen the } the lapse of two years, to revive the ori- 
publication would admit that in the most | ginal question as to the character of the 
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clause, and to determine whether it was 
a proper clause or not. The question re- 
ferred to the late Committee was not 
whether the clause was a proper or an 
improper one, but whether it was properly 
introduced by the noble Lord as Chairman 
of Comwittees ; and he had no hesitation 
in saying that there could be no doubt 
that the noble Lord acted with entire re- 
gularity and in accordance with the well- 
known Rules and Standing Orders of the 
House. Whether the clause was a right 
one or a wrong one—on which the Com- 
mittee expressed no opinion—he was bound, 
as a member of the Committee, to say that 
he considered the noble Lord was entirely 
cleared of the charge brought against him. 
He was glad to hear the noble Lord say 
that, under the circumstances, he did not 
press for any ulterior measures against 
Mr. France, who did not impute any 
corrupt motive to the noble Lord, and, 
after all, the noble Lord, occupying the 
position he did, must not be too thin- 
skinned, as to a certain extent his official 
conduct was exposed to public criticism. 
He did not deny the right of public 
criticism on occasions of this kind—on 
the contrary, he thought the public de- 
rived great advantage from criticism when 
fairly conducted. But on this occasion he 
thought the noble Lord had not merited 
the charge brought against him—he had 
acted strictly according to the Rules of the 
House, and had exercised a sound discre- 
tion. He entertained as high an opinion 
as any man of the value of the services 
which the noble Lord rendered as Chair- 
man of Committees. 

Tue Doxe or MARLBOROUGH would 
make but very few remarks on this sub- 
ject, as he could only re-echo the opi- 
nions of the noble Lord who had just sat 
down. The question in dispute was one 
not of opinion, but of fact. The Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, had 
experienced no difficulty in arriving at a 
conclusion, inasmuch as they had merely 
to investigate a number of facts, to ascer- 
tain whether there had been any irregu- 
larity in the conduct of the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees. There really 
could be no doubt on the subject, for the 
question did not depend on the veracity 
of witnesses, The truth was arrived at 


by the easiest possible means—there was 
uo difference of opinion—every member of 
the Committee came to the conclusion 
that there was not the slightest founda- 
tion for the charge brought against the 
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noble Lord who for so long a time, and 
with such great reputation, had held the 
position of Chairman of Committees. He 
did not know what course the House 
might choose to adopt on the present oc- 
casion; but as the statements made with 
regard to the noble Lord who held so 
responsible a position in that House might 
in some degree implicate the House itself, 
it might, perhaps, be proper that some ac- 
tion should be taken in order to vindicate 
the propriety and integrity with which 
the noble Lord had acted. 

Tue Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he entirely agreed with what had 
been said by the two last speakers as 
to the integrity with which the noble 
Lord had performed his duties, and that 
there was no ground whatever for the 
charge which had been made against him. 
He agréed, too, with the statement of his 
noble Friend who had just sat down as to 
the facility with which the Committee had 
arrived at its conclusion. He, in common, 
he believed, with all the other Members of 
the Committee, had that morning received 
a letter from Mr. France, and had been 
requested to read it to their Lordships; 
but this he should decline to do, because 
he thought no further proceedings ought 
to be taken with reference to the merits 
of the clause or of the Bill. He was glad 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Commit- 
tees had brought this matter before the 
House, and he hoped this occurrence 
would be considered deeply with a view 
to amend the system of legislation respect- 
ing Railway Bills. He had on several oc- 
casions drawn attention to the subject, and 
it was well-known that his opinion in re- 
gard to it differed from that entertained 
by many of their Lordships. This Bill 
was a striking illustration of the mis- 
chievous and ruinous results of our system 
of legislation for railways. The effect of 
the system was felt all over the kingdom, 
and it had caused such a waste of money, 
labour, and time as no other country could 
have endured. In the present instance 
the railway was not one which had been 
got up by contractors. The Bill was in- 
troduced and referred to a Committee of 
the House of Lords. It was opposed by a 
great Company, and the parties interested 
in the Bill were consequently put to the 
expense of counsel, witnesses, and so 
forth. Now what happened? When the 
Bill was opened, the counsel for the op- 
ponents got up and declared on the part 
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did not think it necessary to offer any 
further opposition to the Bill, which, 
therefore, went straight to the Chairman 
of Committees as an unopposed Bill. When 
it got into his room the agent of the op- 
ponents of the Bill appeared before the 
noble Lord and proposed the insertion of a 
clause which was said to be a usual one; 
but if that were the case it might be asked 
why it had not been introduced into the 
Bill at an earlier period ? About £200,000, 

he understood, had been already expended | 
upon the railway, which, however, would | 
under this clause be entirely delivered up | 
to the mercy of the great Company which | 
opposed it, unless another Act of Parlia- | 
ment were passed on the subject. The 
agent for the opposition told the Select 
Committee that it was intended to effect a | 
compromise before the Bill was with- | 
drawn; but that the clerk omitted to carry 
out this intention by inserting the clause. 
But the agent did not state that the clerk 
had received instructions to make any 
such condition or compromise. He did | 
not wish to throw any doubt whatever on | 
the statement of the Parliamentary agent ; 
but, supposing that that gentleman was 
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noble Friend from the charge of having 
improperly exercised his functions as 
Chairman of Committees, which he had 
for so long a time discharged so ably and 
impartially, but for the purpose of dealing 
with Mr. France. After the observations 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde), it would be perhaps as well 
that their Lordships should be reminded of 
what had so offended Mr. France as to 


‘lead him to publish the pamphlet. Mr. 


France was a contractor and a promoter 
of the Mold and Denbigh Junction Rail- 
way Extension Bill. The opposition to 
the Bill in question having been with- 
drawn, it went before his noble Friend, in 
accordance with the Standing Order, as an 
unopposed Bill. He considered the Bill 
in the common way; and the proviso 
having been proposed by the agents of the 
London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, his noble Friend heard those gen- 
tlemen and also the agents of the pro- 
moters. The clause proposed was, he un- 
derstood, a very common one in Bills for 
junctions; and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, in the exercise of his judgment, 
came to the conclusion that it was one 





acting solely in the interest of his clients, ' which ought to be inserted in the Bill 
he knew well enough that the noble Lord | before him. But the way in which it 
the Chairman of Committees thought it | should be introduced by the House was on 
was right toinsert the clause. Of course, \the third reading; so that before it was 
his noble Friend acted upon his own judg-! made part of the Bill, Mr. France and all 
ment, and he did not for a moment say | other persons interested had full notice. 
that he had arrived at a wrong conclusion. | Mr. France, being ignorant of the forms 
What he objected to was that in the case | of the House, when the opposition was 
of an unopposed Bill there was no protec- | withdrawn thought that the Committee 


tion whatever against the introduction of | had necessarily declared the preamble 


clauses except the decision of his noble! 
Friend the Chairman of Committees. Such 
a system could not be regarded as satisfac- 
tory. The subject was of the highest im- 
portance, and some measure to remedy 
the defects of the existing system would, 
he hoped, be introduced by the Govern- 
ment. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Marquess had carried them a little 
away from the subject; he would en- 
deavour to bring them back to it. His 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees 
had placed himself entirely in the hands of 
their Lordships as to the mode in which 
they should deal with the Report of the 
Committee on Mr. France’s pamphlet. 
After the observations which had been 
made by several of their Lordships, he had 
little difficulty in stating his opinion as to 
the course which the House ought to pur- 
sue—not for the purpose of vindicating his 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 





proved, and that therefore no alteration 
could be made in the Bill, although, before 
their Lordships’ Committee, evidence was 
given in Mr. France’s presence to show 
that it was a justifiable proceeding. He 
was then displeased at finding this Amend- 
ment and wrote the angry letter which 
nothing could justify ; a Select Committee 
had inquired into the charges made, and 
reported that they were utterly un- 
founded. Their Lordships would observe 
that Mr. France did not make any charge 
against the character of the Chairman of 
Committees of having acted partially or 
improperly. What he did charge was, 
that the noble Lord had inserted the clause 
under an arbitrary exercise of authority. 
From the tone of Mr. France’s pamphlet, 
from his correspondence with the noble 
Lord, and from his conduct before the 
Select Committee, he believed nothing 
would give Mr. France greater pleasure 
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than being called to the Bar of their Lord- 
ships’ House and reprimanded by the Lord 
Chancellor. He, for one, was not disposed 
to afford Mr. France that pleasure. As 
the judgment of the Select Committee and 
of their Lordships’ House would, he felt 
sure, be ratified by the public, what Mr. 
France might think of his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees must, he pre- 
sumed, be a matter of indifference to that 
noble Lord. Under these circumstances, 
he would ask the House to deal with the 
matter by passing the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That this House adopts the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee on Mr. France’s Pamphlet, which 
was arrived at after an Inquiry in which Mr. 
France had an Opportunity of being fully heard, 
and expresses its entire Confidence in the In- 
tegrity and Impartiality of the Chairman of Com- 


mittees in the Discharge of his Duties.”—( The 
Lord Chancellor.) 


On Question, agreed to. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
ELECTORS IN CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I rise to 
move for Returns on the subject of the 
franchise. My purpose in bringing this 
Motion before your Lordships is two-fold. 
In the first place, I desire to call attention 
to certain proceedings which have been 
adopted with reference to a reform of the 
representation of the people in Parliament; 
and, in the next place, to call attention to 
the present state of that question. I pre- 
sume no one will deny that this House 
is as much interested as any part of the 
country whatever in the representation of 
the people in Parliament. On the ques- 
tion whether the House of Commons is 
well or ill constituted depend the weal and 
woe of this country in the future as well 
as at the present time; and therefore I 
will make no apology for calling your 
Lordships’ attention to this subject. Your 
Lordships will recollect that in the 
Queen’s Speech the attention of the two 
Houses of Parliament was directed to it; 
and on the same day, the 5th of February, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice that on the following Monday he 
would make a statement with reference to 
Reform to the House of Commons. Every 
one must have given credit to the Govern- 
ment for the promptitude with which it 
appeared Her Majesty’s Government were 
about to proceed with the question, and 
the unanimity of the Government in their 
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opinions. Accordingly, on the Monday 
following, the right hon. Gentleman did 
make a statement ; but it was so obscure 
that it was impossible for any one to 
gather from it what were the precise in- 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
On the next day a series of Resolutions 
were laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons; but from these it would have been 
as difficult, without further explanation, 
to decide what the Government intended. 
But after some time it appeared that they 
had changed their purpose of proceeding 
by Resolution, although no opposition had 
been made to their proceeding by that 
method; and it was announced that a Bill 
would be brought in, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stating to the House of 
Commons what the main features of that 
Bill would be. That, I think, was on the 
23rd of February. In the beginning of 
March both Houses of Parliament were 
told that a change of opinion had oc- 
curred; that the Bill which had been an- 
nounced would not be brought in; and that 
a Bill grounded upon the principle of the 
Resolutions would at once be introduced. 
It is a course entirely without precedent— 
it is a course which shows great vacilla- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in that which was supposed at first 
to have been unanimously propounded. In 
the course of the speech in which that 
statement was made, opportunity was 
taken to state that the operation of the 
original Reform Bill has been to exclude 
the working classes from the franchise ; it 
was said, moreover, as I am told by a 
Minister of the Crown, that the present 
Ministers are now about to restore to the 
working classes those franchises of which 
hitherto they have been deprived, and to 
do them that justice which hitherto has 
been denied to them. Such a statement 
induced me to look back to see what 
actually passed at the time of the Reform 
Bill, and also what has occurred since 
with regard to the number of persons dis- 
franchised. If your Lordships will per- 
mit me, I will cite what I stated to the 
House of Commons on the occasion of the 
second reading of the Reform Bill which 
afterwards passed through Parliament. I 
said— 

“It is, therefore, desirable to fix upon a class 
of persons, who shall partake largely of the popu- 
lar spirit, and yet not constitute a body hostile to 
property, or debased by ignorance. In order to 
effect this it will be advisable to bring into action 
the more intelligent of the working class in the 
large towns, and the more respectable of the 
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middle class in the small boroughs.” —[3 Hansard, 
ix. 497] 

I then gave an account of what would 
happen at Leeds, where the working 
classes would be generally excluded, and 
proceeded as follows :— 

“T do not say, certainly, that the working 
classes will be excluded, generally, in large towns 
to the same extent that they will bein Leeds. I 
should be sorry to think that such would be the 
case. The operation of time and the growth of 
our manufactures have produced that anomaly in 
our Constitution—a mass of industrious, intelli- 
gent, prosperous men, without any direct tie bind- 
ing them to our Government, . It is 
an object with every sound Reformer to reclaim 
this powerful tribe from the political desert to 
which they have been confined ; to recall them 
from wild prospects and hostile schemes, in order 
to bind them to our institutions, to make them a 
part of the great family of the Constitution, par- 
taking in all its privileges and defending it in 
all its dangers.” —{500.] 

That was the promise and the profession 
of the Reform Bill of 1831, and the conse- 
quence was that, though the working 
classes were not admitted to the extent we 
had wished, or that we should have been 
glad at the time that theycould have been 
admitted, they were still admitted to a 
considerable extent. In such places as 
Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and other places, none of the working 
classes had been previously admitted to 
the franchise, and Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh were, to the end of their lives, 
opposed to the enfranchisement of those 
great towns. I in vain endeavoured to 
induce the House of Commons to permit 
three of those towns to send represen- 
tatives to Parliament. In looking over 
the different Returns, I find that in 
twelve of the thirty-nine boroughs cre- 
ated by the Reform Bill, there were 
more than 25 per cent of the electors 
composed of the working classes; in 
thirteen others there were from 15 to 
25 per cent of the electors so composed ; 
and in twelve others there were under 15 
per cent. On the whole, by the Reform 
Act, there were 58,000 of the working 
classes admitted to the franchise who 
never had votes before. I find, likewise, 
from the Returns presented to Parliament 
last year by Her Majesty’s command, that 
there were 70,000 more in the old towns 
belonging to the working classes who were 
admitted to the franchise. In certain 
towns there were some, undoubtedly, who 
were deprived of their franchise. In some 
these were scot and lot voters, in others 
these were the ordinary freemen, and in 
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some they were persons who held under 
burgage tenures. Altogether there appear 
to have been about 57,000 persons who 
since the Reform Act have been by 
death or otherwise removed from the 
privilege of forming part of the electoral 
body; while, as I have already said, 
there were 58,000 of the working classes 
to whom for the first time we gave the 
suffrage. The whole body contains there- 
fore a large number less, not of the 
working classes, but of those who had 
the special franchises. With regard to 
the representation generally, it was the 
opinion of the Government of that day 
that there had been so many abuses at 
elections, that even in the few populous 
boroughs which existed there had been so 
much of bribery, treating, and corrupt 
practices, that it was better to have a body 
entirely new, and both in the old and new 
boroughs to give the franchise to persons 
holding premises of a certain raoney value, 
Undoubtedly, the first consequence of that 
step was that the substantial part of the 
elective body consisted of the middle 
classes; I have never denied that conse- 
quence—I always thought that it tended 
to the stability of our institutions; and I 
think your Lordships will agree with me 
that during the time that has elapsed 
since the passing of the Reform Act the 
electoral body, generally speaking, has 
maintained harmony with the rest of our 
institutions, and has, in the words which 
King William IV., by advice of Lord 
Grey, addressed to Parliament— 

“ Adhered to the principles of the Constitution, 
by which the prerogatives of the Crown, the pri- 
vileges of the two Houses of Parliament, and the 
rights and liberties of the people were equally 
secured.” 

It was, I think, owing to the perseverance 
of Lord Grey, and owing to the eloquence 
with which he maintained in this House 
all the popular principles embodied in the 
Reform Act—especially the disfranchise- 
ment of the small close boroughs, which 
had become a scandal to the country— 
that the measure was carried triumphantly. 
Your Lordships will have seen lately a 
work which contains the correspondence 
of Earl Grey with his Sovereign, Wil- 
liam IV. Everyone who reads that book 
must be of opinion that it was impossible 
to combine in a greater degree the respect 
and loyalty due to his Sovereign with the 
sincere maintenance of popular principles. 
It is the praise bestowed by one of our poets 
upon books that they speak the truth, and— 
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“To various people tell not various things, 
But what they say to subjects say to kings,” 


Lord Grey in this respect resembled a 
volume, never concealing from his Sove- 
reign what he was saying to his sub- 
jects, and never ceasing to impress upon 
those subjects the loyalty which he 
invariably expressed to his Sovereign. 
Having thus stated to your Lordships the 
provisions of the Reform Act, I do not 
see, a8 has been elsewhere asserted, that 
it deprives the working classes of votes ; 
but, on the contrary, by giving representa- 
tives to thirty-seven towns which never 
before had any, it increased the power of 
the working classes. In 1851 it became 
the opinion of the Government, of which 
I was then at the head, that some further 
change should be made, regard being had 
to the great increase of wealth in the 
country, and to the great increase in the 
namber not on the electoral roll; and, at 
the same time, that advantage should be 
taken of this opportunity to extend the 
right of voting given to tenants-at-will in 
counties, That franchise given to te- 
nants-at-will in counties certainly did 
not meet with my support. Although 
I was not present at the time when it 
was carried, the grounds on which I ob- 
jected to it have been very much misrepre- 
sented. It has been stated that I objected 
to the enfranchisement of the farmers of 
England; the real fact is that I thought 
it quite right that the franchise should 
be extended to occupation, but I thought 
£50 too high a sum at which to place 
the occupation franchise in counties. I 
velieve that if, instead of proposing £50 
as the limit, it had been proposed to 
give the franchise to £20 occupiers, 
that franchise would have lasted much 
longer and provoked fewer complaints ; 
whereas repeated proposals have been 
made that it should be reduced to £10 
in counties, as in boroughs. In 1851 
I suggested, and in 1852 I proposed, a 
Bill founded on these two principles, that 
of admitting a greater number of the 
working classes to the franchise in bo- 
roughs and that of reducing the amount 
of the occupation franchise in counties. It 
has been stated over and over again, and 
it is one of those popular sayings that pass 
without contradiction, that five Reform 
Bills have been introduced and five have 
failed. That is not a correct statement of 
the fact; for the Bill proposed in 1852 
never came to any debate whatever in Par- 
liament. The Government resigned, and 
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the noble Earl opposite came into office. 
I did not think it my duty then to raise 
the question, nor was the question raised 
by the then existing Government; and, con- 
sequently, that Bill cannot be said to have 
failed, for it never was brought forward 
for discussion. I have been told again 
with regard to the Bill of 1854, which had 
the assent of Sir James Graham, Sir Charles 
Wood, and others, that it likewise was a 
failure. But the fact is that this Bill also 
was never brought forward for discussion, 
because the Russian war intervened and 
effectually prevented any debate on the 
subject. Three Bills, however, have been 
actually introduced and discussed; there 
was one in 1859, another in 1860, by 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, and 
a third last year. Having, my Lords, 
given frequent and much attention to the 
subject of Reform, I venture to intrude 
upon your Lordships some remarks with 
regard to the principles upon which it is 
said the Bill now in contemplation may be 
based. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I feel bound to 
rise to order. The noble Earl has already 
taken great latitude in commenting upon 
what is said to have been said in “another 
place ;’’ but I certainly must take excep- 
tion to his remarks with regard to the 
supposed principles of a Bill which has 
not yet been introduced to Parliament, 
and of which it is absolutely impossible 
for us, as a House, to know anything 
whatever. 

Eart RUSSELL: I do not wish to com- 
ment upon the principles of a Bill which 
has not yet been introduced to the House 
of Commons; but I think I have a right to 
comment upon that which is discussed in 
the public papers almost every day with 
reference to the manner in which a mea- 
sure of Reform ought to be constructed so 
as to give satisfaction to the country. It 
is very commonly said that the only way 
of framing a permanent Bill—a Bill 
founded on a sound principle—is to return - 
to the old scot and lot franchise in boroughs, 
and this assertion appears to meet with 
general consent. Now, this is a subject 
we had under consideration in a small 
Committee, and afterwards in the Cabinet, 
at the time of the original Reform Bill; it 
has since been discussed over and over 
again, and I have recently turned my atten- 
tion to the question as to whether it is now 
a fit principle to base a Reform Bill upon. 
I have come to the conclusion that, 
although it is natural to regard this as the 
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old principle of the Constitution, and to 
take it as a basis in our attempt to fix the 
franchise for the future, yet it would be 
found extremely difficult, though perhaps 
not impossible, to adapt such a principle 
to the present state of society. In the 
17th century, when the famous Glanville 
Committee stated that scot and lot was the 
principle upon which the franchise ought 
to be founded, those who paid scot and lot 
were the great substantial burgesses of the 
towns; it was from them that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer obtained revenue 
for the support of the Crown; and they 
were the persons who were called upon to 
defend the country in case of invasion. 
But the state of society for many years 
past has been totally different, and it is 
different at the present time. I have 
examined the Returns to find whether any 
great change would be made in the list of 
electors in London if every person who is 
rated as the occupant of a tenement were 
given a vote, and I find that there would 
be scarcely any change. In Westminster 
perhaps one or two persons would obtain 
the franchise, and in some of the metro- 
politan boroughs six or seven, forty or 
fifty in another. The reason that no 
essential change would be made by the 
introduction of this principle is that the 
greater portion of artizans, artists, clerks, 
and professional men live in lodgings and 
are not householders in the legal sense, 
although it would be impossible not to 
include them in any reformation of the 
franchise. Then, again, there is a large 
class of persons in the country called 
‘compound householders” who, by an 
arrangement made first by an Act of 
59 Geo. III., and afterwards by an 
Act of the present reign, have their 
rates paid by their landlords. The rate 
collectors rely upon the landlord, who 
is re-paid by the tenant when he pays 
his rent. Any franchise, then, which will 
not admit both the lodger and the com- 
pound householders will be imperfect. I 
should say, therefore, that if Parliament 
were to resolve upon anything like scot 
and lot as the basis of a Reform Bill, that 
basis must be departed from, not partially, 
but almost totally, by admitting, first, 
lodgers, and, in the next place, compound 
householders. We are told, however, that 
to give the franchise to lodgers paying a 
certain amount would not be a permanent 
franchise, because the sum paid might be 
reduced from time to time. But if you 
once admitted lodgers without naming any 
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sum, you would then arrive, as nearly as 
possible, to that which the Reform League 
has asked by the mouth of Mr. Potter in 
Trafalgar Square—that is, manhood suf- 
frage with simple residence, and with no 
condition whatever as to the money value 
of that residence. It appears to me that 
the principle first set forth by the Com- 
mittee of the 17th century can with great 
difficulty be adopted at the present time; 
and, if that be the case, I cannot see how 
you can maintain that what is not fitted 
for the present constitution of society 
would make a sound permanent basis for 
a Reform Bill. The measure which I had 
the honour to introduce in the House of 
Commons, and which the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Derby) sustained in that 
House with an eloquence which defeated 
all its opponents, has now, for thirty-five 
years, been the law of the country; it has 
contributed to the establishment of the 
municipal corporations; it has contributed 
to the registration of the Births and Mar- 
riages of Dissenters ; it has contributed to 
the establishment of Free Trade; and, 
whatever changes you may now make 
with respect to it, I doubt whether you 
can improve the foundation on which it 
is based. If it be required, as I think 
it is required, that the best of the work- 
ing classes should be added to the electors 
throughout the country, I do not think 
you should make such a total change as 
will swamp altogether the middle classes, 
and make them without weight or power 
in this country. I beg leave to move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that there be laid 
before this House— 

1, A List in alphabetical Order of the Cities 
and Boroughs in England and Wales returning 
Members to Parliament previously to the passing 
of the Act 2d and 3d Will. IV. Cap. 45., and 
stating the Nature of the Suffrage existing in 
each City and Borough : 

2. A Return showing the Number of Electors 
in each City and Borough in England and Wales 
for 1865-66, classed according to the several 
Qualifications in respect of which they are en- 
titled to vote ; and the Number of such Electors 
who come within the Description of Mechanics, 
Artizans, and other Persons supporting them- 
selves by daily manual Labour, classed in like 
Manner : 

3. The Number of Electors made out from 
the foregoing Return, distinguishing those who 
come within the Description of Mechanics, Ar- 
tizans, and other Persons supporting themselves 
by daily manual Labour in the Cities and Bo- 
roughs entitled to return Members to Parliament 
before the passing of the Reform Act, and. dis- 
tinguishing the Mechanics, Artizans, and other 
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working Men entitled to vote as Scot and Lot 
Voters, Potwallers, and other ancient Right Quali- 
fications from those entitled to vote as Freemen 
or as £10 Occupiers : 


Representation of 


4. A similar Return of Mechanics, Artizans, 
&e. in Cities and Boroughs entitled to return 
Members to Parliament for the first Time by the 
Act 2d and 3d Will. IV. Cap. 45. ; and also in 
the Borough of Birkenhead.—( The Earl Russell.) 


Tue Eaut or DERBY: My Lords, I 
must say that I have heard with the most 
unfeigned astonishment the speech of 
the noble Earl who has just sat down. 
I came down to your Lordships’ House ex- 
pecting to hear that he was about to ask 
for information to enable him more com- 
pletely than we can, or are supposed to be 
able at present, to judge of a measure 
which, at no very distant period, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to bring 
under the consideration of the other House 
of Parliament. I listened to his speech, 
but the noble Earl has not given us any 
reason for his asking for this information, 
he has not vouchsafed a word on the 
subject of his Motion ; he has indulged in 
a series of autobiographical reminiscences 
which are, no doubt, exceedingly interest- 
ing to your Lordships, and especially so 
to the noble Earl himself. He has gone 
back to the 17th century; he has dis- 
cussed the principle of a Reform Bill in 
the passing of which I took a humble part, 
though I did not stand in regard to it 
in so prominent a position as the noble 
Earl himself; and he has given us a his- 
tory of the measures of Reform introduced 
by various Governments since 1851; but 
with regard to the Returns, for which he 
has an undoubted right to move, and as far 
as his Motion is intelligible to me I shall be 
most happy to give him, not asingle word 
-has fallen from his lips during the length- 
ened period which he has addressed your 
Lordships. I hope he will not think me 
disrespectful if I decline to follow him in 
any charges which he has made against the 
present Government, on account of the 
course which it has pursued during this 
Session ; the circumstances under which it 
laboured I have already had an opportunity 
of explaining to your Lordships at length. 
Nor am I about to discuss the merits of the 
Chandos clause, or the peculiar qualities of 
a £10 franchise as the basis for a Reform 
Bill. There is no question that the Re- 
form Bill introduced in 1831 imported into 
the constituencies of the country a very 
large number of the working classes beyond 
those who previously held the franchise ; 
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but the noble Earl somewhat irregularly 
referred to the statement which has been 
made elsewhere that while the Reform 
Bill introduced a large number of the 
working classes, it also excluded from 
the constituencies of many boroughs a 
very considerable portion of the working 
classes who exercised their rights under 
different franchises which the Bill abo- 
lished; and this the noble Earl does not 
deny. Whether it was wise to do this 
or not in some respects, I say it was cer- 
tainly a mistake to abolish all those various 
franchises which gave a degree of variety 
to the electoral body of this country, and, 
instead, to bring the whole down to the 
dead level of a £10 occupation. The 
noble Earl admits that since 1830 the 
effect of the gradual extinction of their 
existing rights, and the termination of ex- 
isting interests, has been to strike off a 
very large number—I think he said, 
58,000 persons—belonging to the working 
classes from the electoral lists. These 
were composed partly of freemen, partly 
of potwallopers, partly of freeholders, and 
partly of others having ancient rights to 
vote ; and they have all been swept away 
by the Bill championed by the noble Earl, 
who believes it is the intention of the Bill 
about to be introduced to restore a certain 
number of these franchises to the working 
classes. Now, my Lords, the noble Earl 
has been kind enough to give us a sketch 
of what he thinks ought to be and what 
ought not to be introduced into the Re- 
form Bill. He will excuse me if I say it 
is better at present to abstain from the 
discussion of abstract principles of Reform, 
or what is or is not likely to be in the 
coming Reform Bill, and I must respect- 
fully decline to discuss his argument in 
this respect. Now, my Lords, I will not 
say another word with regard to the speech 
of the noble Earl; but, with reference to 
the Returns for which he has moved, I 
wish to ask an explanation of what appears 
to me to be perfectly incomprehensible. 
About the first part of the Motion of the 
noble Earl there can be no difficulty what- 
ever. The second Return is one that was 
furnished by Her Majesty’s late Govern- 


very voluminous; but it was laid on the 
table of the House of Commons and there 
was no objection to its production. It 
contains— 


“ The number of electors in each city and bo- 
rough in England and Wales for 1865-6, classed ac- 
cording to the several qualifications in respect to 
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which they are entitled to vote ; and the number 
of such electors who come within the description 
of mechanics, artizans, and other persons sup- 
porting themselves by daily manual labour, classed 
in like manner.” 

But as regards the third Return for 
which the noble Earl has moved, I want 
to know how he can ascertain, from a 
Return relating to the state of constituen- 
cies in 1865-6— 

“ The number of mechanies, artizans, and other 
persons supporting themselves by daily manual 
labour in the cities and boroughs entitled to 
return Members to Parliament before the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act.” 


How is it possible, from the Return of 
1865-6, to make a Return showing the 
state of the constituencies in 1831? 

Eart RUSSELL: It does not mean the 
number of persons entitled to vote in 
1831, but the number of persons in 1865, 
in the boroughs which now remain after 
‘the passing of the Reform Act. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: But there is no- 
thing said about that in the Return moved 
by the noble Earl. All the boroughs dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act are, in fact, 
included in the second Return of the noble 
Earl, the electors of which he asks to be 
made out from the Return of 1865-6. 
How are we to distinguish the mechanics 
and artizans, and other working men who 
were entitled as scot and lot voters, from 
those who were entitled as freemen? If 
the noble Earl only means to apply for 
those included in the second Resolution, 
the rest is all surplusage; because the 
noble Earl can attain his objects by mov- 
.ing, as an addition to the second Resolu- 
tion— 

“The number of Electors in the Cities and 

Boroughs in 1865-6, distinguishing those who 
were entitled to send Members to Parliament 
previous to the passing of the Reform Act, from 
those who were so entitled since the passing of 
that Act.’’ 
If the noble Earl will strike out the last 
two Resolutions, and amend the second 
in the way I have suggested, showing the 
distinction laid down, there cannot be 
the slightest objection to furnish the Re- 
turns asked for. 

Eart RUSSELL: I think the Resolu- 
tions are perfectly intelligible as they 
stand, but I have no objection to amend 
- them as suggested by the noble Earl. 


Motion agreed to. 


1. A List in alphabetical Order of the Cities 
and Boroughs in England and Wales returning 
Members to Parliament previously to the passing 
of the Act 2d and 3d Will. IV. Cap. 45., and 
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stating the Nature of the Suffrage existing in 
each City and Borough : 

2. A Return showing the Number of Electors 
in each City and Borough in England and Wales 
for 1865-66, classed according to the several Qua- 
lifications in a" of which they are entitled to 
vote ; and the Number of such Electors who come 
within the Description of Mechanics, Artizans, 
and other Persons supporting themselves by daily 
manual Labour, classed in like Manner; distin- 
guishing those Cities and Boroughs which were 
entitled to return Members to Parliament pre- 
vious to the passing of the 2d and 3d Will. fy. 
Cap. 45. from those which have been enfranchised 
by that Act, including the Borough of Birken. 


-head.—( The Earl Russell.) 


House adjourned at half past 
Six o’ctock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 11, 1867. 


MINUTES.}]—New Warir Issuep>—For Boston, 
v. ~ aes Staniland, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead, 

Nsw Memser Sworn—Hon. Percy Egerton Her- 
bert, for Salop (Southern Division). 

Serect Committeze—On Limited Liability Acts, 
Mr. William Edward Forster added. 

Pusutic Buus—First Reading—Sale of Land by 
Auction * [70). 

Second Reading—Valuation of Property [12]. 

Committed to Select Committee—Valuation of 
Property [12]. 

Committee—Metropolitan Poor ‘(re-comm.) [66] ; 
Consolidated Fund (£369,118 5s. 6d.).* 

Report—Metropolitan Poor (re-comm.) [66]; 
Consolidated Fund (£369,118 5s. 6d.)* 

Considered as amended—Sugar Duties [37]. 

Third Reading—Shipping- Local Dues* [5]; 
Duty on Dogs * [36], and passed, 


THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JULIAN GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether the following statement, 
contained in a letter addressed to him by 
the architects competing for the New Na- 
tional Gallery, is not correct, namely— 

** We agreed to enter the competition on the 
distinct understanding with your Lordship’s pre- 
decessor, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, that one of 
the competing architects would be selected for 
employment ;’ 
and, whether he does not therefore intend 
to intrust the erection of the new building 
to one of those gentlemen ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I do 
not well understand the object of the hon. 
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Member’s Question, nor in what sense he 
expects me to answer it. If he means 
whether I place implicit reliance on a 
statement made by ten gentlemen of high 
honour and great professional eminence, 
I answer decidedly in the affirmative, that 
I do place implicit reliance on their state- 
ment. But if he means to ask if I find in 
the records of the Office of Works any cor- 
roboration of that statement, I am bound 
to say that on looking at the papers I do 
not find any corroboration of that state- 
ment. With respect to the second Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, he is no doubt 
aware that the Judges, in their Report, do 
not give any recommendation as to the re- 
construction of the existing National Gal- 
lery or the building of a new one. That 
question, therefore, is left to the considera- 
tion of the Government. It is now under 
their consideration, and I cannot therefore 
say what course may be adopted with re- 
spect either to the re-construction of the 
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old building or the execution of a new one. 
When that decision is arrived at, I cannot | 
doubt that Government will give every | 
consideration to the agreement stated to | 
have been entered into with the right hon. | 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cowper) by the | 
competing architects. 


THE DUTCH IN SUMATRA.—QUESTION, | 
Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for Foreign , 
Affairs, If he will lay upon the table of | 
the House the Correspondence between Her | 
Majesty’s Government and the Nether- | 
lands Government relating to Dutch en- 
croachments on Native States in Su-. 
matra, and also copy of any Memorials | 
thereon presented by British Merchants at 
Penang? 

Lorpv STANLEY : Sir, the correspond- | 
ence to which the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion refers extends over a long course of 
years. It is exceedingly voluminous, and 
I have not had time to look into it since 
the notice appeared; but I will have it 
examined, and any papers that can be laid 
before the House without public inconve- 
nience shall be produced. 

INDIA—FAMINE IN ORISSA. 
QUESTION. 

Mx. BARNES said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
When he expects to receive the Report of 
the Commission appointed by the Governor 
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General of India on the 8th December last 
to “elicit full information” concerning 
the recent famine in Orissa; and whether 
he will lay the Report on the table of the 
House as soon as it arrives ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON, in reply, 
said, it was impossible to say when the 
Report would arrive, but it would be laid 
on the table without loss of time. The 
inquiry was still being prosecuted. 


THE REFORM BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If Boroughs which are per- 
fectly uncorrupt as well as thoroughly in- 
dependent, and at the same time are towns 
of great local importance and centres of 
trade and commerce over large districts in 
the Country, are to be called upon to lose 
a Member in order to promote Reform, on 
what grounds it is proposed that certain 
others, which are mere proprietary arfd 
nomination Boroughs, and which habitu- 
ally obey the command of their patron 
}in the election of a Member, are to be 
‘exempted from making a corresponding 
' sacrifice ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
'QUER: Sir, the inquiry of my hon. 
| Friend, although distinguished by his 
usual acuteness, does not appear to me to 
fall within the legitimate limits of Ques- 
tions such as are put in this House. The 
}inquiry of my hon. Friend is founded 
| upon a series of assumptions which may 
or may not be true, but which can only be 
| established or refuted, not by answering a 
‘question, but by a process of debate and 
discussion. I hope my hon. Friend will, 
| on further consideration, keep this subject 
for the impending debate on the Reform 
Bill rather than expect me to give an an- 
swer. If therefore I decline to answer 
a Question which I could not do without 
making a speech, I trust that my hon. 
Friend will not think that I am showing 
any disrespect to him. 


INDIA—THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any communication has passed 
between the India Office and the Governor 
of the Straits Settlement and the other 
Indian Officers there as to their removal 
from their posts by the Secretary for the 
Colonies ; and, if so, what was its date, 
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and whether subsequent to the publication 
in the newspapers of the appointment of 
their successors by the Secretary for the 
Colonies ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the Secretary of State for India took the 
earliest opportunity of communicating to 
the Governor General of India, and to the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, the 
intentions of the Colonial Office. He did 
not wait for the official intimation of the 
intentions of the Colonial Office ; but on 
the 18th of January he privately ascer- 
tained the course which the Colonial Se- 
cretary was likely to pursue. He commu- 
nicated on the same day to the Governor 
General that the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements would not be continued in his 
office, but that a member of the Colonial 
Staff would be appointed in his place. He 
received further information on the 29th 
of January, and he sent at once a confir- 
mation of his previous despatch. The 
appointment of the new Governor was 
gazetted on the 5th of February. 


ARMY ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Capraty VIVIAN said, he wished to 
know, When it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Army Es- 
timates and the Supplementary Estimates? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War would not 
be in his place on Friday, but that a Vote 
on account would be taken on that even- 
ing to enable hon. Members to proceed 
with their Questions. 


IRELAND—MARTIAL LAW. 
QUESTION. 


Tae O'DONOGHUE: Sir, a rumour 
having reached me this morning which 
caused me great alarm, but which, I hope, 
is not true, I deemed it my duty, early 
this morning, to give the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department notice of 
the following Question :— 

“ As it is rumoured that the Irish Government 
intend to proclaim Martial Law, to explain fully 
to the House the nature and effect of the increased 
powers which the Proclamation of Martial Law 
will place in the hands of the authorities, Civil 
and Military ?” 

Mr. WALPOLE: In answer, Sir, to 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
have to state that there is no intention at 
present, and I hope, on the part of the 
Government, there will be no necessity to 
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proclaim martial law in Ireland. Should 
any occasion occur for it, the House will 
be informed of any powers which the Go- 
vernment may think it right to ask for 
that purpose. As to the necessity of pro- 
claiming martial law, the accounts which 
I have received from Dublin yesterday and 
this morning are more favourable than 
they have been for some days ; and I can 
state to the House that the ordinary law 
of the land will be had recourse to with- 
out delay. A Special Commission will be 
issued to bring the offenders to speedy 
trial. Iam sure that hon. Members con- 
nected with Ireland will be gratified to 
hear a telegram I have received to-day, 
and which I know is confirmed by others. 
The hon. Member for Dublin has, I be- 
lieve, received a similar one— 

“ Messrs. Malcolmson, Brothers, state that out 
of 3,000 persons employed by them at Waterford, 
Carrick, Portlaw, and Clonmel, not one has left 
his work to join the insurgents.” 





REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
REFORM STATISTICS.—QUESTION, 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to inquire, 
Whether the Government would lay on 
the table the statistics referred to by the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbourne) as 
having been laid before the Cabinet a fort- 
night since? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: No papers have been before the 
Cabinet which have not been laid on the 
table of the House. I believe that the 
House is in possession of all the infor- 
mation the Cabinet have. I have, how- 
ever, given instructions that for the con- 
venience of Members certain new informa- 
tion shall be prepared and printed, but 
I regret that it is not yet ready. Iam 
unable to account for the delay, but I 
will make inquiry as to the reason. 

Mr. HORSMAN: We understood from 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Viscount Cranbourne) that certain figures 
were given to him and other Members of 
the Cabinet on which they were to found 
their opinion as to the measure that was 
to be proposed. The noble Lord said that 
those figures at first sight appeared to be 
favourable to the proposal, but on a closer 
examination did not. It is desirable that 
the House should see what were the 
figures before the noble Lord and the 
other seceding Members of the Cabinet on 
which they were to come to a conclusion. 
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I wish to make my Question intelligible, 
so I will conclude with a Motion. As we 
are approaching very near to the time 
when we shall have to consider the mea- 
sure of the Government, surely we ought 
to have before us the best information 
they can give us. My hon. Friend has 
asked for what I think we are entitled to 
receive—namely, the figures which were 
supplied to the noble Lord and his late 
Colleagues to enable them to judge of the 
real bearing and effect of the measure that 
was to be introduced by the Government. 
It is obvious that out of the information 
laid on the table certain figures were 
extracted, embodied in some form or other, 
and submitted to the noble Lord. It is 
desirable that the House also should have 
that information before it. I beg to move 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Horsman.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not think a Reform discus- 
sion would be very convenient to the 
House at this moment. Whatever infor- 
mation may come before the Cabinet shall 
be placed before the House. I believe, 
however, that in that information there 
is likely to be nothing very novel. At 
the same time, it is possible that some 
further information may be furnished to 
the House, and I undertake that it shall 
be in the hands of the Members very 
shortly. 

Viscounr CRANBOURNE: As I al- 
luded to this subject on a former occasion, 
it is necessary, in order to make my own 
statement clear, that I should say that I 
understood, when certain figures were laid 
before the Cabinet, that they were figures 
which had been obtained from the .De- 
partments for that purpose, and that they 
were new. So I understood them; but, 
of course, in that I may have been mis- 
taken. They were exceedingly scanty 
and few in number, and the investigation 
of which I spoke was mainly directed to 
comparing these figures which were sums 
total with the more detailed information 
contained in the voluminous Returns laid 
before the House last year. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 
(Mr. Hunt, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy.) 

[pitt 12.] sEcoND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hunt.) 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, that while 
giving credit to his hon. Friend for bringing 
in a Bill of that nature, he could not but 
remember that it was no further back than 
1862 that the right hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) introduced 
a measure to amend assessments. That 
measure had scarcely yet had a fair trial, 
and it could hardly be known yet what 
the result of the valuations under it was, 
though he believed the result was emi- 
nently satisfactory. Those valuations had 
been made with acare and a disinterested- 
ness which ought to receive great consider- 
ation from that House, and if that Act 
were amended very slightly it would effect 
all that the present Bill was intended to do. 
Before the valuations under the Act of 
1862 had been sufficiently tested by prac- 
tice, was it not premature to call on the 
House to legislate on the subject? Those 
who had great experience of this matter 
in his part of the country universally said 
that this Bill was unnecessary, that it was, 
moreover, so complicated that it could not 
be carried out, and also that it was unjust 
to force upon them a re-valuation until the 
old system had been fairly tried. They 
went further, and maintained that until 
the old valuation had been fairly proved 
to be insufficient his hon. Friend ought not 
to have brought in that Bill. There were 
three main points in the measure which 
were totally different from anything they 
had had before. The first was the forma- 
tion of a Central Valuation Board. Per- 
haps there might be in many counties and 
unions great differences as to the deduc- 
tions made in these valuations; and when 
the Act of 1862 was under discussion he 
had himself urged that there should be 
laid down in it some definite basis for 
deductions as a guide in respect to all 
rates. The right hon. Member for Wol- 
yerhampton, however, said that could 
not be done, and it was not done in 
that Act. But, taking the country 
through, he believed there had been an 
anxious endeavour on the part of those 
who had to carry out that Act to arrive as 
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far as possible at a satisfactory conclusion. 
When the Act came into force, in most 
counties a committee was appointed which 
went most carefully into the details of the 
measure, and into the subject of these de- 
ductions. And, although those commit- 
tees could not, of course, by law enforce 
the rule as to deductions at which they 
arrived, yet, generally speaking, the as- 
sessment committees in each county had 
carried out the scale of deductions so laid 
down. He believed that the deductions 
had been fairly made, and that any neces- 
sary amendments might have easily been 
effected without introducing the present 
Act. The second novelty in this Bill was 
that they were to have surveyors of taxes 
introduced—a proposal to which great ob- 
jection was entertained in the country. 
These surveyors of taxes were to have it 
in their power to revise, as it were, the 
valuation lists, and to say that certain 
things were not right, and that the rates 
must be raised. Those who attended appeals 
in respect to income tax knew that the class 
whose assessments were raised were the 
poor tradespeople, who would often rather 
pay than by appealing perhaps suffer da- 
mage in their credit. And if owners of pro- 
perty, for the benefit of their poor tenants 
or neighbours, consented to let cottages at 
the moderate rents of from £3 to £7, the 
surveyor of taxes might come and say the 
cottages ought to be put down at a great 
deal more, and thus one means of improve- 
ment would be checked. No doubt the 
surveyor of taxes might sometimes find out 
something that was wrong; but the odium 
and inconvenience that would result, would 
more than counterbalance all the advan- 
tage which the Treasury could derive from 
his appointment. The third and last 
novelty in the Bill was that there was to 
be an assessor. Now, he would ask, 
was it wise at this moment to incur the 
additional expenses which would neces- 
sarily follow the establishment of a Central 
Board and the appointment of assessors ? 
This could not be done without placing 
on the land a heavy amount of additional 
taxation. Those were the grounds why 
he thought the Bill should not be hastily 
adopted. They had yet to learn that it 
was necessary, or that the old Bill had not 
worked well. If the old valuation of pro- 


perty throughout the country were gene- 
rally incorrect he should be glad to afford 
what assistance he could to remedy it; but 
he firmly believed that it was every day 
becoming more developed and more accu- 
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rate. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Government would not press on the second 
reading. He had heard that a Motion 
was to be made that it be referred to a 
Select Committee ; and if it should be he 
hoped that it would return to the House 
so amended as to be acceptable to the coun- 
try, which he did not believe it would be 
in its present shape. 

Mr. NEATE said, that people were very 
apt, when a Bill affected both the landed 
interest and houses, to pay more than due 
attention to that portion which affected the 
landed interest. He rejoiced, however, 
that this Bill had been introduced, and by 
the introduction of Amendments in Com- 
mittee he should invite the special atten- 
tion of borough Members to the opportu- 
nity now presented to them for reviewing 
the system of taxation as between houses 
and land. Houses in towns were taxed 
half as much more highly than they ought 
to be when compared with the taxes im- 
posed upon houses in the country, or with 
what the taxation would be upon a fair 
and equal taxation. Two important Re- 
turns had been moved for upon this sub- 
ject, one showing what farm-houses in 
every county in England assessed at £20 
really paid ; and the other (a continuation 
of the Return moved for in 1863 by the 
hon. Member for East Surrey), showing the 
advance or otherwise of the assessment of 
land. He also wished to call the attention 
of the borough Members to the insufficient 
representation of boroughs in county Boards. 
Every union in a county was to have two 
delegates sitting on the county Board, while 
a borough was to have only one. He should 
give due notice of an Amendment he in- 
tended to move, in order that it might be 
fully discussed in Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had hardly 
imagined that the ingenuity of man could 
have contrived such a perpetual blister as 
this Bill must necessarily prove to be. 
Taxes and rates, as they all knew, were of 
themselves a great curse and nuisance. It 
was bad enough to have to pay them, and 
the being kept in a continual worry, in 
order that it might be ascertained how 
much they were to be, made them a ten 
thousand times greater curse and nuisance 
than they were before. The House should 
recollect that all valuations were but ap- 
proximations to the truth, and if they 
strove to get to Chinese exactness they 
would set on foot an amount of worry 
which was ten thousand times worse to 
the people to bear, and to the recipients 
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of the tax, than the possible good that 


What was the pro- 
posed machinery to do? There was to be 
a perfect revision every three years. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Glad- 
stone) well knew how he had been pressed, 
with regard to the income tax, not to have 
the valuations too frequently made on ac- 
count of the worry and trouble they gave. 
It was not long since the Secretary to the 
Treasury broke out very strongly against 
the officers of the Government as to their 
conduct in that matter. He (Mr. Henley) 
differed from his hon. Friend’s opinion 
of those gentlemen, as he believed they 
had done their duty conscientiously be- 
tween the Crown and the subject, The 
Bill before the House set on foot ma- 
chinery which was to commence operation 
in the month of May in one year, and 
was not to finish until the month of June 
in the next. Then the matters so ascer- 
tained were not to be acted upon until the 
year after—the third year from the time 
of commencing—and then there were to 
be supplementary valuations at the end of 
every year. If all that did not worry 
people’s minds, and set them against taxes 
and rates, he did not know what people 
could be made of. There was nothing 
more impolitic than keeping on a perpetual 
blister—- and this was nothing less—of 
worry and irritation. It was necessary, 
they all knew, to pay taxes, but the less 
people were worried the better. Let them 
examine the Bill. Boroughs and counties 
had nothing upon earth in common in what 
they paid, so far as rates were concerned ; 
and yet the Valuation Board was to be 
composed of two delegates from every 
union in a county and one from every bo- 
rough. He thought the one delegate sent 
by each borough would not be in a very 
happy position on such a Board. [Mr. 
Hunt expressed dissent.] The hon. Gen- 
tleman shook his head, but that was one of 
the provisions in the Bill. There was no 
reason why the counties and boroughs 
should be brought together; they had no- 
thing in common, and it was certain that 
county unions were not good judges of the 
amount of the deductions that ought to be 
made in the large towns and boroughs 
where the property was of a different na- 
ture. Then there was a new appellate 


could be got by it. 


jurisdiction; but though he had a very 
great respect for members of the bar, and 
a still greater respect for them if they 
were of ten years’ standing, he thought 
that neither their education nor their ten 
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years’ standing made them at all conversant 
of the value of property in counties in 
which, perhaps, they had never set a foot 
before. But what was to happen? Any 
person who appealed was to go before them 
—the surveyor of taxes having power to 
appeal as well—and then, unless the con- 
trary was proved, whatever the surveyor 
of taxes alleged was to be held conclusive. 
Suppose the surveyor said that A ought to 
be charged £150 instead of £140, A, in 
order to disprove that, must necessarily be 
at the expense of bringing a surveyor or 
somebody of that character to disprove the 
assertion of the surveyor of taxes, because, 
of course, it would be impossible to allow 
a man to prove his own valuation. The 
assessor could know nothing of the matter 
himself; he would have to rely upon the 
evidence given before him, and in that 
way a hard and grievous oppression might 
be brought to bear upon a man. How 
differently the matter was now treated. 
The surveyor, thinking that A or B was 
not properly taxed, made his charge, and 
the case was heard before four or five dif- 
ferent gentlemen of the county who knew 
something of the value of the property 
surrounding them. In the Bill before the 
House it was provided that the assessor 
could not decide except upon evidence be- 
fore him, which must be the evidence of 
surveyors of some kind or other, entailing 
a grievous expense, and if that evidence 
were not produced by the words of the 
Bill, the assessor was to decide according 
to the absolute dizit of the surveyor. He 
(Mr. Henley) could not help thinking that 
that would be a great injustice. In another 
part of the appellate jurisdiction it was 
provided that the appellant might claim a 
survey; but if upon that survey a “ sub- 
stantial” alteration were not made in the 
valuation, the man who claimed the sur- 
vey would have to pay for it. But what 
was the meaning of a “‘ substantial ” altera- 
tion? Who was to come to an agreement 
as to what that meant? for it was quite 
as open as the matter of the valuation 
itself. All these things made him think 
the proposed alteration unnecessary. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years the country 
had been going through a complete re- 
valuation, which had not been without 
expense, the mere fees to the clerks of 
unions having been very heavy. People 
now wished for a little quiet. The ink 
was only just dry upon all the papers which 
had been written. There had been some 
few cases of appeal to the sessions, but 
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gun to hope for rest. Here, however, was 
a new thing, got by taxes out of rates. It 
was to re-open every question, and keep 
up the heartburn which would never end. 
It would take them a year and a half to 
get the machinery in order, and then at 
the end of the third year they would have 
to begin again, being in a perpetual worry 
all the time. He did not see what ad- 
vantage was to be gained; in no possible 
way was it in the interest of the revenue 
of the Crown that the alteration should be 
made. It seemed to be proposed from 
what might be called a spirit of meddling, 
unless there were something behind of 
which this Bill was only the forerunner. 
He did not know what the feeling of the 
House was upon it; but if he had been 
here before he should have asked his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hunt) not to have brought in 
the Bill before the quarter sessions had 
been held in the various counties, in order 
that they might all have had the opportu- 
nity of communicating with their consti- 
tuents, and have been better informed on 
the matter than they were now. All the 
communications that he had had from the 
country had been adverse to the Bill. The 
Bill was thought complex, and it was con- 
sidered that it would be a great worry, 
trouble, expense, and hardship to have the 
matter gone into again. He believed the 
Bill contained unmixed mischief. 

Lorp HENLEY said, he was not sorry 
that the Bill had been introduced, as it 
might improve the position in which 
valuers now stood. He did not agree with 
it altogether, but it might be improved in 
one or two respects, and if it were referred 
to a Select Committee it might be made a 
very useful measure. The Valuation Boards 
appeared to him to have rather insignificant 
functions and to be somewhat cumbrous. 
With two members from every union in a 
county, in addition to the members from the 
boroughs, the Board might consist of from 
twenty to forty and even fifty members, 
which would form a sort of parliament in 
each county for the valuation of property. 
He had been very much disappointed in 
finding what were to be the duties of the 
Board, as the duties seemed very few, and 
one of them was objectionable. The first 
duty was that which affected the rate of 
reduction for the whole county in which 
the Board sat. That wasa very simple 


matter, which might easily be adjusted by 
any committee of magistrates appointed 
by the quarter sessions. 


Mr. Henley 


The Board were 
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to organize nothing whatever as to the 
value of any particular tenement, but merely 
to take the valuation as laid before them 
by the different assessment committees, 
They ought to have more power—power 
to have the valuation of the whole county 
made by professional persons, under their 
own superintendence, which power might 
be given to them by a new clause intro- 
duced into the Bill. The exercise of such 
a power would be expensive, but the result 
would be really satisfactory and good. 
With respect to the Court of Appeal, he 
did not think a barrister of ten years’ 
standing would be a likely man to possess 
good judgment in the matter he would 
be called upon to decide. He would have 
to decide on evidence on oath. But those 
deciding should decide on their own know- 
ledge and judgment. He would much 
sooner see the quarter sessions made the 
Court of Appeal, for then there would be 
absolutely no expense—there would be 
no barrister’s salary of £300 or £400 
a year to pay. They found one parish 
where land was let at 30s. an acre, and 
another where it was let at three guineas, 
merely because in the latter case it was cut 
up into small portions. He thought it was 
therefore essential to have some one resi- 
dent on the spot to value the land, who 
would really be able to form a correct 
judgment upon the matter. 

Mr. CORRANCE said: Having for some 
years past taken much interest in the 
question now discussed, I am anxious to 
make a few remarks, and in so doing must 
ask the indulgence of the House. Not the 
less so, that these remarks must be con- 
fined to distinct and practical details de- 
riving their interest from the importance 
of the subject itself. This, I think, it 
will be admitted to possess—as to very 
few this question can be a matter of un- 
concern. We all know what interest a 
debate on the income tax presents—with 
what satisfaction a remission of 1d. is re- 
ceived, and not unreasonably, for we all 
know that this comparatively small sum 
makes a very large difference to a very 
considerable class. Now, let us compare 
this tax with the poor rate. In this we 
have a tax falling upon some property as 
upon income—on profits—to an average 
amount, in agricultural counties, of 2s. 23d. 
in the pound ; in manufacturing, of 1s. 24¢.; 
and throughout England, of 1s. 2d. ; levied 
also in a manner confessedly unequal and 
unjust. I take the admission of the late 
President of the Poor Law Board as to 
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this. In a recent debate he is reported 
to have spoken thus— 
“In my opinion nothing can be more unfair 
and capricious than the charge of the poor rate. 
I do not express that opinion for the first 
time. I was acting on the original Commission 
for the Poor Law, and I was struck during that 
inquiry by seeing the extraordinary unfairness in 
which this charge for the poor’s rate fell in various 
parts of the country—or on different persons— 
and the vast number who were totally exempt 
from such a charge.” 


In this, therefore, confessedly, we have a 
tax most serious in amount, and falling 
with especial severity on property of a 
certain class, and claiming in such respect 
the particular attention of this House. 
It is true that this Bill does not fully 
open up the whole subject—that it takes 
cognizance only of a part; and as it is 
not expedient to raise collateral issues, to 
that part alone I shall direct my future 
remarks —namely, the assessment upon 
property as it now exists. Now, it may 
be asked, what necessity for revision ex- 
ists? It is believed that under the Act 
of 1862 a great step towards the equali- 
zation of assessment took place. There 
is substantial ground for such belief. At 
the same time, it must be admitted by all 
who possess a practical knowledge of the 
operation of this Act that the improve- 
ment upon the old plan is but partial and 
incomplete. It is well known that the 
basis for valuation is by no means uniform, 
and that.principles, altogether at variance 
with the terms of the Act, are com- 
monly found to exist; and this, too, more 
as regards the estimated gross value than 
the net, concerning which much misap- 
prehension exists. Let me say a word or 
two as to this. In assessment of land, let 
upon ordinary terms and tithe, as well as 
some other hereditaments of that class, no 
great difficulty exists. For this we have 
authentic documentary evidence in Income 
Tax Returns, Tithe Commutation, and the 
like. But when we assess property of 
another kind great latitude will be found 
to exist under the provisions of the Act. 
In houses let to profitable purposes, in 
offices, manufactories, and the like, the 
application of the principle is singularly 
inexact. The letable value less depends 
upon use, situation, and the competition 
of trade ; so also in railways and canals, 
the total net profit of which is assessed 
as rent. Nothing can be less satisfactory 
than the assessment made in such respect. 
Then, again, under what circumstances 
were these assessments made in 1862? 
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and it is not too much to say that two- 
thirds of the assessments were completed 
before they thoroughly understood the 
nature of the task. For total revision it 
was then too late. The lists also sent in 
by the parish officers were, in most cases, 
defective, and they themselves were in- 
capable of the discharge of their task; while 
on the part of the Committee no absolute 
power existed to order valuations sepa- 
rately on the union account. This is 
partially remedied by the new Act; but I 
think that the Committee might them- 
selves have larger powers in such respect. 
Now, let me afford the House an illustra- 
tion of this. At the end of the first year 
I felt entirely dissatisfied with the work 
thus done, and in order to see if any com- 
mon principle could be applied and worked 
out, I wrote to thirty-four unions to ob- 
tain the data upon which these gross values 
had been worked out. In more than half 
of these no definite plan appeared to exist, 
and in the remainder of instances no com- 
mon agreement upon important points 
appeared. To reduce practice into pre- 
cept no pains had been bestowed in any 
case, except in the rudest form, and to 
the worst possible common result. Let 
it be remembered also that these disere- 
pancies chiefly affected the gross, most 
erroneously supposed to be beyond doubt. 
The nature of the appeals will show this. 
For instance, if we assessed land let for 
accommodation at rack rent at its actual 
annual value, we were told that to an ex- 
orbitant rent were added an excessive rate 
—a plea often admitted, though by no 
means sound in such a case—for it was 
clear that any remission we might make in 
such respect would, under such circum- 
stances, only add to the possible rent. 
Again, that houses let to profitable pur- 
poses should be rated subject to such a 
supposed condition was a source of com- 
plaint, for it was here assumed that the 
profits of trade were thus assessed, For 
this assumption some ground existed, under 
the want of specified basis, supplied by 
this Act. But if we refer to previous 
enactments, no doubt will exist upon this 
point, for under the statute of William the 
words— Rebus sic stantibus, convey a clear 
definition ; and as referring to present 
conditions, are imperative in that sense. 
By the 55th clause of the present Act all 
uncertainty is at once removed upon these 
points, and the actual rental declared to 
be the minimum of the assessment to a 
yate. This will much conduce towards 


The Committee were new to their work ;!wniformity of practice, and is based on 
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a principle equal and just. 


{COMMONS} 
The com-| the last reform applied to this matter of 
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position and construction of the Board, the rates; that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
proposed under Clause 6 deserve a few| ment having thus bestowed their care 


remarks. 


Against it has been urged! upon the assessment to such excellent 


the introduction of a new power over! effect, will also not fail further to con- 
county finance, and the sanction it would | sider the incidence and accidents of the 
seem to give to the principle of County | 


Financial Boards. Now, against this prin- 
ciple it may, no doubt, with some truth be 
urged that it vests power in the hands of 
those who have no permanent interest in 
the expenditure of the rate; that their in- 
terest as ratepayers is only present, and 
after all not direct; that the landlord is, 
in fact, the payer of all rates, This, toa 


certain extent, is the case, and ought to| p 


induce some care in the provisions intro- 
duced, lest the undue preponderance of the 
less permanent interest place difficulties 
in the way of improvements of the more 
permanent class. In the present instance 
there would seem little danger of this, 
either as regards the function discharged, 
or the proportionate constitution of the 
Board itself. For myself, moreover, let 





} 
} 


me candidly confess that I am not opposed | 


to the introduction of this mixed element 
into county finance, for I believe that 
under some such provision as this Act con- 
tains a very valuable business element 
may be introduced, tending to a more 
careful administration, and often a stricter 
regard for economy than at present exists. 
One word as to the Court proposed of 
ultimate Appeal, upon which I must beg 
leave to express a doubt. Heretofore 
and up to this time these appeals 
have been subject to the jurisdiction of 
another Court, subject to an ultimate ap- 
peal to the Queen’s Bench. This power 
it is proposed to remove, the officer ap- 
pointed being paid out of the county rate 
in part. From the court of quarter 
session a most important function is thus 
removed in a matter especially concerning 
themselves. There should be good cause 
for this. To me it isa matter of regret, 
inasmuch as I do not think that it will 
fully meet the concurrence of those prin- 
cipally concerned, and will not fail to 
prejudice many against the Act. I shall 
not, however, in this stage press my ob- 
jection to this clause. Finally, let me 
say, that having given some time and at- 
tention to the operation of the former Act, 
I must think the present measure well 
calculated to meet most, if not all, its 
defects. I must express my conviction 


that this will be the case. One hope, how- 
ever, let me entertain, that it will not be 


Mr. Corrance 





rate, and the present claims of the various 
properties thus assessed. Let there be 
also equalization in such respect. At 
present I will say no more, lest such mat- 
ter be deemed irrelevant to the issue 
now sought, and thanking the House for 
their attention, I beg to express my con- 
currence in the provisions of this Bill, 
and my intention to afford it my sup- 


art. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped that, whatever 
difference of opinion there might be as to 
the machinery, the House would agree 
that the objects of the Bill were good ob- 
jects. The first of these objects was to 
make the assessment of gross estimated 
rental whether for Queen’s taxes, county 
rates, poor rates, and other parochial rates 
the same; and the second was to adopt 
some means to ensure uniformity in the 
deductions now made from the gross es- 
timated rental for the purpose of ar- 
riving at a rateable value for local rates. 
He therefore hoped the House would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, 
and that the Government would consent 
to refer the Bill, after the second read- 
ing, to a Select Committee; because, how- 
ever good the objects of the Bill might be, 
there were matters of detail, and indeed 
of more than detail, which to his mind 
were very objectionable, and which no 
doubt would be thrashed out in an inquiry 
before the Committee. The Bill proposed 
to erect a Valuation Board for four or five 
different purposes; but when one came to 
look into it, there appeared to be only one 
real duty of the Board—to render uniform 
the deductions from the estimated rental. 
At present they were not uniform. As 
had already been stated, even neighbour- 
ing unions embracing communities identi- 
cal in character made most unequal de- 
ductions per cent, and this, too, upon 
the same kind of property. That was an 
anomaly requiring to be remedied. Most 
of the other duties which it was pro- 
posed to impose on the Valuation Board 
were very small matters, and when the 
deductions were once settled the Board 
would have but little to do, and that 
could be well done by other existing au- 
thorities, what he would suggest was that 
the House should pass those clauses which 
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constituted the Board, and that the Board 
should only meet once—say next year— 
to settle what the deduction should be for 
each county. Having done this, there 
would be no necessity to retain them in 
existence, and it might be left in future 
to the court of quarter sessions, subject, 
perhaps, to the concurrence of the Poor 
Law Board, to make any alterations that 
might be requisite in the rates of deduc- 
tion. The Board would thus be brought 
into existence for the only useful function 
it could perform, and having performed 
that function, it would be left to the ordi- 
nary authorities of the county to make 
any trivial amendments. This course would 
dispense with all the clerks, treasurers, and 
permanent officers who would otherwise 
have to be appointed, and the Bill so modi- 
fied would not, he believed, be distasteful 
to those who would oppose it in its present 
form. His hon. Friend proposed to erect 
a new tribunal in the shape of an appellate 
barrister or assessor, who was to hear the 
appeals which were now heard, with re- 
spect to Queen’s taxes, by Local Commis- 
sioners, and with respect to local rates by 
the quarter sessions. He believed, how- 
ever, these new Courts to be altogether 
unnecessary. They would involve an ad- 
ditional number of sdlaried barristers, and 
whatever his respect for the members of 
that profession, he was of opinion that a 
quite sufficient number were already em- 
ployed in the public service. If a new 
jurisdiction were required, the appeals 
might be taken to the County Courts, 
the Judges of which, as barristers, pos- 
sessed the needful qualifications, and were 
not over-burdened with work. He might 
also add that if the Valuation Board 
met next year for the purpose of settling 
a uniform deduction from the gross esti- 
mated rental as a criterion of rateable 
value in each county, there would then be 
sufficient material to enable the House to 
arrive at a uniform maximum deduction 
for the whole country. Holding these 
views as to the machinery of the Bill 
being both cumbrous in form and extrava- 
gant in duration, while admitting the ex- 
cellence of its objects, he should offer no 
opposition to the measure provided his | 
hon. Friend would consent to refer it to 
a Select Committee. ; 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that if the sug- 
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gestion of the hon. Member were carried 
out, all the clauses would be struck out, 
and nothing left but the preamble, as had | 


been the case with a Bill last year. In- | thengh it might, perhaps, be necessary, in 
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stead of going into the details of the mea- 
sure, they ought rather to look at its prin- 
ciples. No Act was ever carried out more 
carefully than the Parochial Assessment 
Act. That measure had for three years 


| worked very satisfactorily, and the doubt 


which existed as to the power of magis- 
trates to make a county rate having only 
been set at rest last Session, he believed 
the deductions would be speedily equalized 
in every county. In all parts of the coun- 
try assessment committees were appointed, 
who applied themselves to their work with 
the honest intention of organizing a suc- 
cessful basis upon which rating could be 
placed, and it was hardly just, after they 
had taken so much trouble, that they should 
be treated with so little consideration. 
The system of reductions organized by 
these committees would be equalized as 
soon as the county rating came into full 
operation. He hoped this Bill would not 
be pressed forward at so early a period of 
the Session. He thought that part of it 
relating to the appellate jurisdiction must 
be abandoned. The Valuation Board, even 
constituted with the modifications proposed 
by the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), would be bad so far as this mat- 
ter was concerned. The effect of the con- 
stitution of the Board in the manner pro- 
posed by the Bill would be that a half or 
one-third of its members would not attend 
its meetings, and that the work which 
was done would not be done by men ac- 
tually resident in the neighbourhood. In 
the case of the assessment committees, on 
the other hand, they had the advantage of 
the labours of men living on the spot, and 
knowing every inch of the ground that 
was to be valued. The Bill was unfair 
to those who had devoted a large amount 
of time, trouble, and experience to carry 
into effect the Act of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Villiers), and its machinery 
was complex. If the Bill passed, the 
overseers, the surveyor of taxes, the as- 
sessment committee, and the Valuation 
Board would all have to be called into 
operation before a deduction could be de- 
termined, and this was surely an exceed- 
ingly complex arrangement. Until some 
practical grievance was brought before the 
House to show that the former measure 
had not worked well, the present Bill 
ought not to be proceeded with. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, this 
was a most invaluable Bill, and he hoped 
there would be no delay in passing it, al- 
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order to settle its details, to refer it to a] one instance that occurred in his county 
Select Committee. If the valuation of}a union had absolutely refused to rate 
the county by the committee of the rate-| itself at its proper value, and the Com- 
payers and the magistrates were struck | missioners had been obliged to make the 
out, one of the best provisions of the Bill | proper valuation, which had caused a con- 
would be destroyed. For the last sixteen | siderable amount of ill-feeling. The Bill 
years such an improvement in the existing | would lead to the assimilation of the basis 
law had been advocated by different Mem- {| of Imperial and local taxation. It would 
bers of that House, especially by Mr. | be a great benefit to the ratepayer if all 
Joseph Hume, and the right hon. Gentle-} his rates were based upon one uniform 
man (Mr. Milner Gibson). He regretted, } valuation. He did not think that the ap- 
when such a Bill as this was introduced by | pointment of the assessor would be likely 
the Government, that hon. Gentlemen on | to lead to the expense that had been sup- 
the opposite side of the House should | posed; because, although the magistrates 
oppose it. If the Bill were passed, the} at quarter sessions acted gratuitously, the 
duties imposed by it upon the committee | expenses of bringing up witnesses were 
of ratepayers and magistrates would be- | very large. These expenses would be saved 
come the nucleus of more important duties | by the assessor holding his court at con- 
relating to highways and other county | venient places. The assessor would be 
business, as those committees would be | paid according to the amount of work he 
more competent to deal with financial | performed, and not by yearly income; con- 
affairs than were magistrates in county | sequently, if there were no appeals, no ex- 
sessions, who sat as an irresponsible body | penses would be incurred. Upon the whole, 
to tax the ratepayers of the county. There | he thought the Bill a good one, and he 
was every reason to believe that a com-| should give it his best support. He only 
mittee thus constituted would become im- | wished that the Bill had gone further, and 
portant, uniting in itself the functions of | had provided one uniform scheme of de- 
Boards of Guardians and of the financial | duction. The Return moved for by the hon. 
Boards of the counties; and that to such a| Member for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) 
committee taxing powers might be in-| showed that deductions were so various 
trusted, which at present was impossible. | as to render it difficult if not impossible to 
The House could well deal even with the | carry out such ascheme ; but he might say 
details of the Bill, without referring it to | that a somewhat similar proposal had been 
a Select Committee. It appeared objec- | tried successfully in Gloucestershire. He 
tionable to appoint any new officers, there should be glad to see the duties of over- 
being now county officers, whose time and | seer performed by some paid officer instead 
position qualified them to fulfil the duties | of by the existing machinery. He cor- 
of assessor. It was a well drawn Bill, | dially supported the Bill, and hoped that it 
reflecting great credit on the hon. Gen-| would not be referred to a Select Com- 
tleman (Mr. Hunt) who had been for- | mittee, as he thought that its details might 
tunate enough to propose it to the House. | be settled in Committee of the whole 
It did not supersede the Act of the right | House. 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers). The prin- | Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he could 
ciple of deductions should be settled by the | not join in the wish expressed by the hon. 
Act of Parliament, since it might become 'Member that this Bill should not be re- 
the principle upon which the franchise was | ferred to a Select Committee, seeing that 
to be based. There would be no difficulty | great objections had been expressed either 
in dividing property into various classes, |to its principles or details by hon. Mem- 
and in fixing the proportion between | bers on both sides of the House. The Bill 
rating and gross estimated rental through- | had certainly come before the House in a 
out the kingdom. hasty manner. The hon. Member for 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, Poole (Mr. Henry Seymour) who approved 
that while he did not fully concur in every | it, did so for a purpose totally opposite to 
provision of the Bill, he tendered his best | that of its promoters. That hon. Mem- 
thanks to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) | ber was anxious to control the expendi- 
who had introduced it. A strong case had | ture in counties, and he seemed to see a 
been made out for some amendments being | prospect of this Board being summoned for 
made in the Union Assessment Act, and in| one purpose and ultimately used for ano- 
the main the present Bill proposed a He (Mr. Seymour) thought that this 
amend it in an acceptable manner. " Board would act as a Board for controlling 
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the county expenditure. The House need 
not, however, think of any ulterior pur- 
pose when they had one already before 
them. It was urged in favour of the Bill 
that it would secure the action of the rate- 
payers with the magistrates; but anybody 
who knew the habits of ratepayers gene- 
rally would know that they would decline 
to attend unless their expenses were pro- 
vided for, so that the justices would have 
complete control in the regulation of the as- 
sessments. The great object of the late Act 
was to ascertain the real value of the pro- 
perty which was to be rated, and that ob- 
ject had been attained. It might have 
been supposed that these unions would not 
agree precisely as to the amount of de- 
duction that was to be made in order to 
get at the rateable value. It was, how- 
ever, something to have done so much to- 
wards ascertaining the real value of the 
property that was to be rated as was ac- 
complished by the Union Assessment Act. 
Nothing could be more astonishing—con- 
sidering how much alive the public were 
to the subject of the taxation of property— 
than that people should have allowed so 
large a revenue to be collected in so 
slovenly and uncertain a manner. The 
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result of the new assessment operation | 


had been to bring £15,000,000 annu- 
ally to charge which had escaped be- 
fore. Valuation had been left to ignor- 
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facility, however, was given for re-hearing 
and appeals when the assessment was pub- 
lished, and every parish throughout the 
union was interested in questioning the as- 
sessment of the other parishes, and even the 
assessment of individual ratepayers in those 
parishes. The assessment committee could 
easily be called together to re-hear any 
particular case. He presumed that there 
was no obstacle to an appeal to quarter 
sessions, but those appeals had been ex- 
tremely few. Hon. Members said that 
there were people who felt themselves 
wronged ; but there had been no disposition 
to appeal, and if there had been, it was 
not always necessary to go before the 
quarter sessions, since there were special 
sessions four times a year where cases 
could be heard. He might be reminded, 
on the other hand, of the Return procured 
by the hon. Member for Buckingham, 
showing a considerable variation in the 
estimate which the committees made of 
the deductions necessary to be allowed to 
get at the rateable value. He did not 
know how these variations could occur, 
because the business was so very simple. 
The principle of deductions was to keep 
the property in that state of repair which 


;gave the ordinary value. They got the 


ordinary value and then made the de- 
ductions for repairs and insurance. That 
was not a very difficult thing, and if 


ant and irresponsible persons, and the | parishes employed a professional man, or 
consequence was that property remained | published what they did, there ought not 
either not valued at all or not re-valued | to be any very great variation in the assess- 
for years and years together. The pro-{ ment. The 10th clause of the present 
perty of persons of influence in many | Bill professed to discover some maximum 
cases remained rated much too low. There | or fixed rule of deduction. He did not see 
were instances of property which had been | why, if that were possible, it should not 
raised in value 400 per cent, and there! be the subject of a simple enactment for 
were parishes which hed never been re- | the purpose. If it were not possible he 
assessed during the present century, Some | did not know how by a conjunction of 
persons had questioned whether that Act magistrates and ratepayers—but he,thought 
had worked well, and he supposed that the | practically there would be magistrates only 
object of the present Bill was to make it | —it would be possible to discover it. It 
work better. He had, however, not yet | would always happen, sometimes from 
heard the hon. Member for Northampton- | error, and sometimes from corruption, that 
shire (Mr. Hunt) state in what respect | these differences would occur. A fixed 








that Act had not worked well. He would 
not say it might not be improved ; but he 
did not think the time had come when it 
could be said that the Act had not worked 
well, or that it was necessary to have so 
elaborate—he would not say so cumbrous 
—a measure to improve it. The Act had, 
at all events, given general satisfaction. 
Complaint had been made as to the absurd 
way in which the assessment committees, 
in some particular cases, had acted. Every 
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rule would often be arbitrary and unjust. 
The decay of one class of houses would be 
more rapid than of another, and it might 
be proper to put 20 or 25 per cent on one 
class and 15 per cent on another. It would 
thus be unjust to fix a maximum, and 
always make this deduction for houses and 
that deduction for land. The real purpose 
of the Bill was to discover that rule or 
maximum ; but it did not require a great 
apparatus of barristers and others to dis- 
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cover whether that rule had been observed. 
He supposed there would be fifty-two 
barristers, one for each county. [Mr. 
Honr: The assessment would be paid for 
by the piece.] That would not shorten 
the work. The purpose of the Bill was a 
very good one; but seeing how much 
danger there might be in passing it in its 
present shape, and how little ground had 
been laid for complaint against the present 
Act, he trusted that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt) would not scruple to refer 
the Bill to a Committee upstairs. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Government 
had shown their appreciation of the value 
of the machinery of the Assessment Bill, 
inasmuch as they had made use of it not 
only for the purpose of local taxation but 
also for purposes of Imperial taxation. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley), whom every one in 
that House was, he felt assured, glad to 
see again in his place, had spoken of the 
Bill as complex, and as calculated to in- 
flict a great deal of worry and vexation 
on the unfortunate ratepayers throughout 
the country. His right hon. Friend must, 
however, bear in mind that it was a mea- 
sure in which it was proposed to combine 
three different systems of valuation in one, 
and that it must, therefore, necessarily 
consist of a considerable number of clauses. 
On looking through those clauses he would, 
at the same time, find that they formed as 
a whole a Bill of a much more simple 
character than their number would lead 
a person to imagine. In answer to the 
other objection advanced against it he must 
contend that, so far from tending to create 
worry, it would in a great measure remedy 
the vexation which now existed. It would 
sweep away a cumbrous and expensive 
machinery, and substitute for it something 
less complex and more effective. Let him, 
for instance, take the valuation list for the 
purposes of the Poor Law under the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down. From that list it would be found 
that there were two appeals—one to the 
local assessment committee, another by the 
overseers to the quarter sessions. Then 


as to the assessment for the poor rate there | 


might be an appeal to the special sessions, 
then to the quarter sessions, and from that 
a case might be submitted to the Queen’s 
Bench. Where there was no Highway 
Board, too, an appeal lay to the special 
sessions, from that to the quarter sessions, 
and thence to the Superior Court. In the 


case of church rates there was an appeal 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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to the Ecclesiastical Court, while in that 
of the county rate there was an appeal in 
the first instance to the committee of jus- 
tices appointed to fix the basis of the rate, 
and next to the justices at quarter ses- 
sions. With regard to the income tax, and 
the inhabited house duty, ‘appeals under 
Schedule A and B must be made to the 
local Commissioners, a separate appeal being 
necessary in each case. It was, in fact, 
under the existing system possible to have 
upwards of twelve different appeals as to 
the value of the same property, and in 
those five cases the ultimate decisions 
might be at variance with each other— 
county rates, poor rate, highway rate, 
church rate, the assessment of the income 
tax under Schedules A and B, and the 
inhabited house duty. If in all these in- 
stances one assessment and one appeal 
were substituted for the present cumbrous 
machinery, how, he should like to know 
from his right hon. Friend, could the mea- 
sure in which such a proposal was em- 
bodied fairly be characterized as one cal- 
culated to increase worry and vexation? 
It was intended to provide under the Bill 
that every overseer should make out a 
valuation list and send it to an assess. 
ment committee, and that that committee 
should deal with it as now. The Court 
of Appeal would not be as at present the 
quarter sessions, but would be altered. 
Much had been said as to the appointment 
of a Surveyor of Taxes; but he saw no 
reason why such an officer should not ap- 
pear before an assessment committee as 
much as before district Commissioners. It 
was quite true that a Surveyor of Taxes 
would be a new apparition in the Board- 
room of Guardians; but he would dis- 
charge there a very useful function, be- 
cause, under the operation of the valuable 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. C. P. Villiers)—as was abun- 
dantly apparent from numbers of letters he 
had received—there was a want of some per- 
son directly interested in putting up every- 
body’s assessment to the proper amount—a 
want which the Surveyor of Taxes would 
supply. The introduction of such an officer 
before the assessment committee would, in 
his opinion, tend to secure a just assess- 
ment, not only to the property tax, but 
also to local taxation. The next question 
which arose was whether anything was 
required to regulate the scale of deductions 
to be made in reducing the rateable value 
from the gross value. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he had heard no evidence 
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that satisfied him that fault was found 
with the mode in which those deduc- 
tions were made at present. He, how- 
ever, had seen plenty of evidence on the 
subject. From the Returns which had 
been moved for by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckingham he had ex- 
tracted a few of the more glaring cases 
furnished on the point, and when he men- 
tioned them to the House he was sure it 
would be admitted that they did not bear 
out the view which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to entertain. In the county 
of Bedford, for instance, he found that 
there were the following variations in the 
percentages of deductions:—Land, 5 per 
cent the highest scale, 1 per cent the low- 
est; houses under £8, highest scale 30 
per cent, lowest 10 per cent; houses at 
and above £15, highest scale 20, lowest 
10. The county of Bedford was, how- 
ever, not singular in regard to the varia- 
tion in the scale of those deductions. In 
Gloucester he found the scale to be as fol- 
lows :— Land, highest 10, lowest 5 per 
cent; land with buildings, highest 20, 
lowest 10; houses under £8, maximum 
25, minimum 10 per cent; houses at 
and above £15, maximum 20, minimum 
10. Again, in Lancashire, in the case of 
houses under £8, the maximum was 33, 
the minimum 15 per cent; houses at and 
above £15, maximum 33, minimum 10. 
He might go through many other counties 
to show his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) that im- 
provement was required with regard to 
the scale of deductions. In his right hon. 
Friend’s own county, which he fully ex- 
pected would be a model in that respect, 
he found that the deductions ranged from 
10 to 1 per cent in the case of land in 
some unions, while in the case of houses 
under £8 the variation was from 35 to 10. 
Under such circumstances, he thought it 
was desirable that some greater degree of 
uniformity in the matter of deduction 
should, if possible, be established. To lay 
down in an Act of Parliament a uniform 
scale would, no doubt, be a very simple 
mode of meeting the difficulty; but to 
such a proposal he did not think the 
House would assent. The Government 
had therefore adopted what he conceived 
to be the best plan to secure uniformity 
ultimately by taking certain distinct areas. 
Some comments had been made with re- 
gard to the Valuation Board ; but that was 
the very body which, in a great many 
counties, started into life when the Union 
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Assessments Act came into force. The 
delegates from counties met to pass resolu- 
tions, and to fix a scale of deductions; 
but when they sent them down to the 
different unions, nearly every one of those 
unions refused to abide by the decision 
thus arrived at. It was therefore felt 
that they should be by legislation obliged 
to act upon the scale to which the dele- 
gates might agree. The present Bill at- 
tempted to attain that object. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) seemed to be of opinion that 
the Valuation Board would be a large 
machinery created for a very small pur- 
pose. It would, no doubt, be open to 
that criticism in as far as it would consist 
of a great number of members; but it 
was absolutely necessary that such should 
be the case, because it ought to represent 
all parts of the county, otherwiso there 
would not be so ready an acquiescence in 
its decisions. He did not, however, think 
that it would be an expensive Board. He 
did not propose that the members should 
be paid ; nor did he believe their meetings 
need be very frequent. There would, 
however, be a treasurer and a clerk, but 
of those it would be found in reality ne- 
cessary to pay only one. The pay of the 
clerk would be small; and the whole ex- 
pense of the Valuation Board would be so 
trifling as to be hardly worth taking into 
account, considering that they would get 
rid of a great deal of costly machinery 
and costly appeals. It was said that the 
Board might meet once, and then be swept 
away; but if a Board laid down a scale 
of deductions, there must be somebody to 
see that it was properly carried out; and 
who so fit for that purpose as the Board 
which laid down that scale of deductions ? 
The process would be this. The Board 
would employ their clerk or an accountant 
to go through the list and see that their 
instructions had been carried out. They 
would then have a meeting, at which they 
would go pro formd through the list, with 
the remarks of the clerk attached, and 
then affix their seal, whereby the valua- 
tion list would come into force. With re- 
gard to the Appellate Court, it must be 
remembered that at present there were 
different courts of appeal for different sub- 
jects. There were the District Commis- 
sioners with regard to Schedules A and B, 
and the county magistrates in quarter 
sessions as to the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee, and some other local matters. It 
was no doubt difficult to find out what 
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was a good Court of Appeal; but he had 
no hesitation in saying that the court 
of quarter sessions was not a good Court 
of Appeal for that purpose. He believed 
that most courts of quarter sessions 
would be exceedingly glad to be relieved 
of that jurisdiction. A court of quarter 
sessions was a fluctuating body, and if the 
appeal was a long one it would not be 
heard throughout by the same persons. An 
appeal to quarter sessions was also expen- 
sive. The witnesses had to be brought up 
to the county town; the parties had to 
appear by attorneys and counsel, whose 
fees had to be paid; and there were also 
hotel expenses to be incurred, In fact, 
they had a most cumbrous and costly mode 
of appeal, and when all was done they 
had not a very satisfactory court. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire said they, at all events, had some 
persons there who knew something about 
the matter; but, for his own part, he was 
not sure that was an advantage. [Mr. 
Hentey: I spoke of the Commissioners. } 
Then, he had misunderstood his right hon. 
Friend; but there was this to be said 
about courts of quarter sessions—though 
that they might know more about the 
matter than the barrister who might be 
sent down, yet magistrates were but human 
beings, and they might sometimes know 
too much. When cases affecting property 
in which they were interested came before 
them, it was not impossible they might 
have a bias. He believed that courts of 
quarter sessions endeavoured to do their 
duty as fairly and as conscientiously as 
could be done; but when cases of that kind 
came before them, even where they had 
not a bias, they might be suspected of 
having one. The Bill proposed to sub- 
stitute a barrister of ten years’ standing 
for the court of quarter sessions; by that 
means, though he might have no personal 
knowledge on the subject, if they obtained 
a man of judicial mind to deal with these 
questions, they might expect to have more 
satisfactory decisions. As to the expense 
connected with having these assessors, it 
was not intended that they should be 
regular salaried officers, but that they 
should be remunerated for their services 
from time to time as those services might 
be required. Ifthe Bill passed, they did not 
expect tohave many appeals. They believed 
that the decision of the assessment com. 
mittee would be accepted as final in almost 
every instance ; but still, they must have 
some Court of Appeal, and the chairman 
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of the Valuation Board would have the 
power of selecting a competent man with 
the consent of the Treasury. He did not 
say that that Appellate Court was the best 
that might be devised. It had been sug. 
gested that a County Court Judge shouid 
try these appeals; but a County Court 
Judge was only a barrister appointed in a 
different way, and he generally had some 
interest in property in some part of the 
county. Moreover, if he had these extra 
duties thrown upon him, they must give 
him some addition to his salary, which 
would involve considerable expense. How- 
ever, the question as to the appointment of 
the court of appeal was not one of principle, 
but of detail. Indeed, many of the questions 
raised that evening were questions of de- 
tail. In the case of a Bill of that sort 
it was impossible that everything could 
be considered before it was introduced; 
and the Government were much indebted 
to many hon. Gentlemen for the sugges- 
tions they had made. He agreed with 
the recommendation which had come from 
the front Bench opposite, that it would 
be proper to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee ; and he hoped that those hon. 
Members who took an interest in that 
subject would be kind enough to serve on 
the Committee, from whose labours, he 
trusted a sound and valuable measure 
would emanate. If the second reading 
were assented to, he would take an early 
opportunity of nominating the Select 
Committee. 

Cotonrt GILPIN said, he wished to 
state what had taken place in the county 
of Bedford on this matter. Before it was 
attempted to carry into effect the Act 
passed by the late Government, a Com- 
mittee was appointed composed of gentle- 
men from each union in the county, in 
order, as far as they could, to arrange 
what should be the basis of deductions. 
Upon the basis so arranged they had acted 
as closely as they could; but if a Bill with 
the cumbrous machinery of the present 
one were passed, they could never get at 
the absolute value, but only at the ap- 
proximate value, in a parish. What they 
complained of was, that having acted upon 
the existing Act, cf which they had yet 
had but little experience, and having ar- 
ranged their unions, and there being few 
appeals, a measure like this was now 
brought in to upset all that they had done 
and put them to increased expense. The 
proposal to appoint barristers did not ap- 
pear acceptable to the House. It did not 
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seem fo him to be necessary to call in 
the Surveyor of Taxes to make the local 
committees honest. He knew the case of 
a landlord in his own county, who let his 
estates below their value, and when the 
tenants were warned by the Surveyor of 
Taxes that the land was underlet, rather 
than have a re-valuation made they paid 
the difference. The officers of the revenue 
department, he thought, interfered too 
much already in the counties. He was 
glad that the Bill was to be referred to a 
Select Committee, though he had the 
greatest doubts whether it could be con- 
verted into an acceptable measure. 

Mr. READ said, with reference to a 
remark that had been made as to nobody 
who was not a justice being likely to 
attend at a Valuation Board, that the 
cattle plague committees of different coun- 
ties were chiefly composed of the justices 
and the principal ratepayers, and he be- 
lieved that the ratepayers were just as 
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attentive and assiduous in discharging 
their duties as the justices. A great deal | 
had been said in that debate about the 
variety in the deductions made from the | 
gross estimated rental in getting at the | 
rateable value; but nothing had been said | 
about the way in which the gross esti- | 
mated rental was at present ascertained. | 
He believed that that was just as irregular 
as the other. If any one asked him which | 
was the better criterion of value, he would | 
not hesitate to say, notwithstanding all | 
the variety exhibited in the deductions 
quoted by the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Hunt), that rating was much better 
than rental. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 

And, on Wednesday, March 18, Select Com- 
mittee nominated, as follows :—Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Gatuorne Harpy, Mr. Vitiiers, Mr. Cuipers, 
Mr. Pourerr Scrors, Colonel Barrrsgzor, Sir 
Micuart Hicxs-Beacu, Mr. Wentwortn Berav- 
mont, Mr. Husparp, Mr. Gotpxey, Mr. Portmay, 
Mr. Neate, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Reap, Mr. Cor- 
RaNCE, Mr. Graves, Colonel Dyorr, Mr. Wit- 
pRaHAM Ecrrron, Mr. Hissert, Mr. Dunuop, 
and Mr. Dent :—Five to be the quorum. 


METROPOLITAN POOR (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. £arle.) 
[ert 66,] coMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 31 (Charges for Maintenance. ) 





Eart GROSVENOR proposed an 
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Amendment for the purpose of requiring 
that the expense of the additional build- 
ings to be erected under the Bill should be 
ultimately defrayed out of the common 
fund. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Amendment could be more appropriately 
discussed when later clauses having 
some relation to the question of the 
expense of the new buildings came before 
the Committee. 


11, 1867} 


Amendment wilhdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 32 to 37, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 38 (Building for Dispensary.) 


Mr. Atpermin LUSK said, he wished 
to ask, what was the meaning of the 
term, ‘‘ Poor Law Board,’’ and also of the 
term, “‘ by order?” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the President of the Poor Law Board was 
joined in the Commission with others, who 
signed the general orders affecting parishes 
and unions. Three of them, at least, had 
to sign. Orders were in two forms, com- 
| mon ” orders being signed by the President 
{and countersigned by the Secretary; 
| whilst, as he had said, there were some 
| which must be signed by three of the 
| Commissioners. He, as President of the 
| Poor Law Board, was responsible for every- 
thing done. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 39 agreed to. 

Clause 40 (Election of Committee.) 

Eart GROSVENOR proposed an 
Amendment with reference to the nomi- 
nation of a portion of the Boards of Guar- 
dians. 

After discussion, Earl Grosvenox said 
he would withdraw the Amendment, on 
the understanding that the question raised 
by it should be dealt with on the bringing 
up of the Report. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Number, Qualifications, &c., 
of Committee. ) 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he moved 
the omission of the word “ Qualifications.” 
He objected to the Poor Law Board, or, 
in other words, one individual, having the 
power to decide on the qualification of a 
guardian. 

Mz. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought it was immaterial whether the 
words were retained or omitted, because 
the qualifications of guardians had been 
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to a certain extent defined by a preceding} “Persons on the medical register, or duly cer- 


clause. tified as competent under the provisions of the 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he did not | Pragnssy Act of 1852, or the Apothecaries Act 


see why the hon. Member should object to . 
what would require a guardian to be pro-| Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was as fully impressed as was the hon. 


perly qualified. 

Mr. AYRTON said, as a definition had |; Member with the importance of appoint- 
already been given of the word “ Qualifi-} ing only properly qualified men to the 
cations,” it was unnecessary in this clause. | office of dispensers. Instead of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment, however, he 


A d t negatived, 
“accent thought it would be better by inserting 


CRanse agreed te. the word ‘‘ Qualifications” a little lower 

Clause 42 agreed to. down in the clause, to bring that subject 

Clause 43 (Appointment of Dispensers, | under the cognizance and supervision of 
&c.) the Poor Law Board. 


Mr. BRADY said, he should support 
the proposal made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he thought that the 
object which the hon. Member for Bridg- 
water sought to attain would be secured 
by the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Mr. VANDERBYL:—I have already 
expressed my approval of this Bill; but 
while I admire the sagacity with which 
the numerousconflicting interests have been 
adjusted, I cannot allow what I consider 
a serious omission to pass unnoticed. In 
Clause 48, now before us, it is stated that the 
dispensary committee shall appoint ‘ pro- 


per persons ”’ to be the dispensers of medi- : , , 
cine, &c. Now, it seems tome that a non- Mr. THOMAS CAVE said, he should 


professional committee is scarcely compe- | S¥pport the Amendment of the kon. Mem- 
tent to decide upon the qualifications of a | ber for Bridgwater, because he thought 


dispenser. An applicant for the appoint-| that such an opportunity of giving the 


ment might be a very proper person in| Pharmaceutical chymists of England that 
their eyes, and still be greatly deficient in | Status to which from their education they 


his knowledge of pharmacy. Not long! Were entitled, and which they found no 
ago the managers of the Bedford Infirmary | difficulty in obtaining on the Continent, 


appointed as a “‘ proper person ”’ to fill the ought not to be lost. 4 . 
office of dispenser a lad sixteen years of | Sm JOHN SIMEON said, that their 


age, son of one of the nurses. ‘This bo | object was not to establish the status of 
nearly poisoned several patients, and made | 20Y particular class, but merely to provide 
so many blunders that the appointment | 4 good safeguard, and that he believed 
had to be cancelled. This case is fully would be attained by the proposal of the 
reported in Zhe Bedford Times of 22nd | Tight hon. Gentleman the President of the 
January last, but I will not trouble the! Poor Law Board. 

House with the details. Iam happy to| Mx. VANDERBYL could not see why 
say that in the majority of our metropoli- | the suffering poor should be treated with 
tan hospitals such an appointment could , less consideration than soldiers ; a qualifi- 
not have been made,-as all our best hos- | cation similar to that which he proposed 
pitals now require their dispensers to be | being insisted upon in dispensers of army 


. duly certified as competent under the pro- | hospitals. ‘ ' 
visions of the Pharmacy Act of 1852.;. Mx. BRADY said, he was authorized 


The army medical department also re- | by the gentlemen who were chiefly con- 
quires that its dispensers shall be duly | cerned in the question to state that they 
qualified by certificate; and I can see no| Were satisfied with the proposal of the 
reason why the sick poor should not be | Government. , 

protected in a similar way. I notice that} .Sm HARRY VERNEY said, the Com- 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. H. | Mittee wanted to satisfy, not the chemists, 
rerwny has an Amendment on the paper | but the poor. 

similar to mine, but in different words. | as 

Iam unwilling, however, to restrict the scamenncntit, secien 
choice of the managers, and I would there- On Motion of Mr. Garnorne Hanpy, 
fore move that the words “ proper persons” | the word “ Qualifications” inserted. 

be omitted, and the following words in- 

serted in their place :— Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 44 (Provision and Dispensing of 
Medicines, &c.) 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he moved 
the omission of the’ words “ in receipt 
of relief,” the effect of which would 
be that medicine and medical assistance 
might be claimed by the poor indiscrimi- 
nately if they required them. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
hoped the clause would be rendered more 
clear. Undoubtedly parties should receive 
medical relief from the parish doctors or 
dispensaries without being in the receipt of 
other relief from the parish. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
clause merely provided that those coming 
to the disperisaries as paupers were to 
have medicines dispensed to them on pre- 
scription. 

Mr. NEATE said, that there were per- 
sons who only required medical relief. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
if they received medical aid they would 
be paupers. 

Mr. Atpermay LUSK said, he hoped 
the Committee would not do its charity by 
halves. 

Mn. GATHORNE HARDY said, there 
were plenty of dispensaries where medical 
assistance could be obtained without ren- 
dering the recipients paupers. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he would 
suggest that the words “such of the poor 
as require relief” should be substituted 
for “ in receipt of relief.” 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that what 
the persons would receive was medical 
relief, and when they received medical 
relief they were paupers to all intents and 
purposes. 

Lorv EDWARD HOWARD said, that 
they should agree to give medical relief to 
persons who were not in a position to pay 

. for medical advice, without making them 
paupers or causing their homes to be 
broken up to go into the house. The 
consequences arising from the illness of 
the head of a family might be cut short 
in the beginning by receiving medical re- 
lief, and the parish money might thus be 
saved by rendering it unnecessary to re- 
ceive, not only the father, but the rest of 
the family into the house. 

Mr. BRADY said, they should give 
medical relief in the most unexceptionable 
manner they possibly could. He should 
support the Amendment by analogy to the 
Medical Charities Act of Ireland. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the case of Ireland was altogether different 
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from that of England, inasmuch as an Irish 
medical man would not undertake the 
care of any patient with a first fee of less 
than a guinea. He would endeavour to 
meet the views of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite by substituting the words “ en- 
titled to relief” for *‘ receipt of relief.” 

Mr. NEATE said, he had thought of 
proposing that alteration, but on further 
consideration he was afraid it would in- 
crease the difficulty. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY moved the 
insertion of the words “ entitled to,” in- 
stead of “ in receipt of.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 45 (Appointment of District 
Medical Officers.) 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he had 
ventured on a former clause to make some 
suggestions which had been received very 
courteously, and he was now going to 
make two other suggestions, which were 
not new, but had been frequently made 
by, perhaps, the highest authority on the 
subject, Mr. Chadwick, the only surviving 
member of the Royal Commission which 
drew up the Poor Law.. That Commission 
was one of the most enlightened and able 
that ever sat, and so long ago as 1834 
proposed principles on the subject of edu- 
cation, which, Parliament being afraid of 
doing too many good deeds at once, left 
for adoption by generations to come. He 
regretted Mr. Chadwick was not himself a 
Member of that House ; there was scarcely 
any one whose services would be more 
valuable on many points of administrative 
improvement, The first suggestion he 
had to offer was this—if they wished the 
poor to be effectually taken care of, the 
medical officers appointed should not be in 
private practice. It was not to be expected 
in the ordinary run of human affairs that - 
public duty would not be neglected for 
private practice.- It was eminently hon- 
ourable to the profession that public duties 
were so well attended to as they were; 
but medical officers should be under no 
temptation to postpone their public duties 
to private practice. Could any one sup- 


pose that in a time of epidemic and dis- 
order, when their services would be most 
required by the poor, that they would not 
be-under the temptation of postponing 
their public duties for their private prac- 


One had heard of people advertis- 


tice? 
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ing for perfection in a schoolmaster for 
£40 a year, which they were just as likely 
to get as a Board of Guardians were likely 
to get a competent medical officer for £100 
a year. The other point was as to the 
mode of the appointment of the medical 
officers. He thought we might well adopt 
the practice of the hospitals of Paris, 
which were the best managed in Europe, 
where the medical officers were appointed 
by a medical board after examination ; 
and he would suggest whether it would 
not be in the power of the College of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons, in 
combination with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, to have a system of competitive 
examinations in order to test the capacity 
of those medical officers who were ap- 
pointed. It was clear that the House was 
not at present prepared to adopt this sug- 
gestion; but he laid it before the House and 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the hope that 
it might be taken into consideration on 
some future occasion. He did not move 
any Amendment on the subject. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he did 
not think that in the country it would be 
possible to get men to take the duty if 
they were prohibited from having a private 
practice as well. In the metropolis they 
had been obliged to give up all private 
practice in certain cases, where sufficient 
employment was given to them in connec- 
tion with the Poor Law. Some instances 
had come under his notice where medical 
men having very urgent cases in connection 
with the Poor Law Board had not given 
them that preference which they ought to 
have done, considering that they were re- 
ceiving a regular salary for their services 
to the poor. At the same time, he was 
bound to remark that in these cases the 
salaries were so small that the medical 
officers could not be much blamed for en- 
deavouring to get money from other 
sources. The second suggestion of the 
hon. Member was one which opened up a 
large question, and which, therefore, he 
could not discuss on thjs Bill. He had 
had no experience of competitive exami- 
nation of medical men, and did not be- 
lieve it had ever been tried in this 
country. He could not say that he 
should be prepared to give his adhesion 
to such a system. It would lessen the 
responsibility of those appointing these 
officers. Under the existing system, if 
complaints were made to the Poor Law 
Board, they were always attended to, 
and rigorous measures were taken in cases 
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where these had been neglected. In his 
opinion the present checks were sufficient, 

Mx. BRADY said, he was surprised 
that the hon. Member for Westminster, 
who was so well informed on subjects in 
general, should venture to speak on this 
subject, on which he had no information 
whatever. The hon. Member ought to 
visit Westminster Hospital, Guy’s, and 
St. Bartholomew’s, where he would find 
the most eminent men in the profession 
attending without receiving one penny of 
salary. Ifthey were to adopt the hon. 
Member’s suggestion and not allow pri- 
vate practice they would only get 
young men fresh from the schools to 
accept the appointment of medical officers, 
men who had no experience whatever, 
and who would as soon as they had ob- 
tained the requisite experience throw up 
their situations and resort to private prac- 
tice. As to competitive examination, the 
hon. Member did not seem to be aware 
that all physicians, and, still more, all 
surgeons, passed through an examination 
as severe as that of any other in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, that as 
the suggestion which he venturzd to make 
was an administrative, not a medical, sug- 
gestion, he did not see why he should be 
prevented from making it, though he was 
not a medical man. As to the question of 
remuneration, he had said before what he 
now repeated, that if his suggestions were 
agreed to, the remuneration to medical 
officers must be considerably raised. What- 
ever money was spent in this direction 
was most usefully employed, because they 
ought to have the best medical assistance 
that could be obtained for the poor. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 46 to 48, inclusive, agreed lo. 


Clause 49 (Addition of nominated mem- 
bers to District Board.) 

Sm T. F, BUXTON said, he wished 
to move the omission of certain words in 
this clause which authorized the Poor Law 
Board to nominate to be members of the 
district Board such persons as they might 
think fit— 

“From among Justices of the Peace for any 
county or place resident in the district of the 
school, or from among ratepayers resident in 
that district, and assessed to the poor rate 
therein on an annual rateable yalue of not less 
than forty pounds, or partly from one and partly 
from the other.” ‘ 

Their duties would be of no easy kind, as 
they would have to visit the workhouses, 
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and to visit the schools, which were often, 
and ought to be always, out of London. 
Now, the nominated guardians were to be 
either justices of the peace or £40 rate- 
payers. As to the first of these, he re- 
marked that justices of the peace were 
very rare in the North and East of Lon- 
don, and it might as well be recommended 
to nominate the Lord Chancellor. As to 
the £40 ratepayers, no doubt they could 
be had; but they could only give their 
services in the evening, being busily en- 
gaged in their various occupations through 
the day. The care of the schools would, 
therefore, devolve upon the clergy, who 
were already overworked. He objected 
to the choice of the Poor Law Board being 
thus restricted to classes of persons who 
did not reside in the poorer quarters ‘of 
London, and thought it would be prefer- 
able for the Poor Law Board to exercise 
their own discretion in selecting persons 
to be members of the district Boards. He 
therefore proposed that the clause should 
be amended by striking out the qualifica- 
tion required for members of the district 
Boards. 

Mz. HIBBERT said, he objected alto- 
gether to the principle of the clause, 
which placed too much power in the hands 
of the President of the Poor Law Board. 
He objected to the principle of nominated 
members altogether, but he thought they 
ought either to adhere to the elective or 
nominative principle, and not attempt to 
mix up the two. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the clause 
was drawn up in accordance with the 
principle that had regulated the Poor Law 
ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
He hoped that the clause would be agreed 
to as it stood originally. 

Mr. Arperman LUSK said, that a large 
number of the principal metropolitan 
schools were removed from London to the 
country, and he objected to the nominated 
members of the Boards of management 
being taken entirely from the districts in 
which the schools were situated. They 
had abandoned a great constitutional 
principle by giving up even one-third of 
the members to be nominated by the Go- 
vernment. He would support the clause, 
because he did not like the nominative 
system, and these qualifications imposed 
at least some restrictions on the powers 
of the Poor Law Board. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Clauses 50 to 54, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Basis of Contributions.) 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, that 
the rateable value of the metropolis was 
£14,700,000. This was spread over 
thirty-nine unions and parishes; of 
which fifteen unions had been re-as- 
sessed under the Union Assessment Act, 
leaving twenty-four of the wealthiest pa- 
rishes which had not been so re-assessed. 
The latter included Kensington, Padding- 
ton, Chelsea, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
St. Margaret’s, and St. John’s, Westmin- 
ster, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and St. 
James,’ Westminster. If those parishes 
were fairly re-assessed the estimated total 
rental of them would be much greater 
than the sum at which it now stood. 
The time of their original assessment went 
back almost beyond the memory of man. 
Hence they escaped their due share of the 
public burdens. The same was the case 
with the nine great parishes and unions 
of the West of London, with a rental of 
£3,500,000, of which only one—that of 
Fulham — had been re-assessed. He 
thought the Bill should contain a clause 
providing that every parish which had not 
been re-assessed under the new Assess- 
ment Act should be forthwith re-assessed. 
It was only due to the poorer districts, 
and those which had fairly carried out 
the Assessment Act, to place the rating on 
a uniform basis. Every one must have 
expected that such a union as that of 
Poplar would have got some pecuniary 
advantage by this Bill; but the fact was 
that Poplar would have to pay £2,332 in 
addition to its present amount. He could 
only account for this by the fact that the 
union was one of those which had been re- 
assessed. The City of London did not ob- 
ject to paying its full share towards the 
maintenance of the poor of the metro- 
polis; but his constituents did think 
that, with a view to equal justice for all, 
every union and parish should be re- 
assessed on the same plan. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that several pa- 
rishes in the metropolis were rated higher 
for county purposes than they were for 
parochial. St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
was rated to the amount of £200,000 
more for the former than for the latter. 
The clause provided that the sums to be 
paid by unions and parishes under this 
Act should be constituted on the rateable 
value according to the valuation lists, or 
where there were none— 
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** According to the latest poor rate for the time 
being for the union or parish, or otherwise as the 
Poor Law Board from time to time direct.” 


Metropolitan 


If those latter words were sufficient to 
enable the Poor Law Board to adopt the 
valuation for the county rate when it was 
the higher one, he had no objection to 
make; but if not he thought words should 
be inserted to provide that the higher of 
the two valuations should be the one 
adopted. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
this was the meaning of the words in 
question. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he ob- 
jected to those words, because he consi- 
dered that they conferred upon the Poor 
Law Board an almost autocratic power, far 
beyond what could be advantageously in- 
trusted to them. In approaching the 
words ‘‘ equality of assessment,” it was 
unjust that in some parishes there should 
be such diversity as from 50 to 75 per 
cent, and at rack-rent. He should move 
in the place of the words “ or on such 
other basis as the Poor Law Board may 
from time to time direct,” to insert words 
to the effect that the assessment should be 
made ‘upon the estimate or basis on 
which the county rate is assessed.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to ask 
what construction was intended to be 
conveyed by the phrase “ or on such other 
basis as the Poor Law Board may from 
time to time direct ?” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the words in question were introduced by 
him into the clause for the very purpose of 
meeting the difficulty which had been 
pointed out by hon. Gentlemen. It was, 
beyond all question, unfair that in some 
parts of the metropolis the assessment 
should be made upon the poor rate, in 
others upon the county rate ; in some cases 
on a recent, in others upon a very ancient, 
assessment, The phrase was expressly 
intended to remedy the inequality in the 
assessments, by giving the Board juris- 
diction as arbitrator between different 
unions. It would not be fair that the 
City of London and other unions which 
had gone to the expense and trouble of 
new assessments should be more heavily 
taxed than parishes where nothing had 
been done in the matter for many years. 
He wished to give the Poor Law Board 
the power of determining the best assess- 
ment for particular parishes and unions. 
He was happy to hear that the City of 
London was willing to bear further bur- 
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dens, and thought this showed a very 
proper spirit, especially as the City had 
recently claimed 700,000 persons who did 
not sleep, though many of them doubtless 
were employed, within its limits. He pro- 
posed by these words to give the Poor 
Law Board power to deal with these ine- 
qualities in the same manner as they 
were dealt with in the case of the police 
rate. The House would remember that 
when he introduced the Bill he intimated 
his intention—which he hoped to carry 
out at no great distance of time—to bring 
in a Bill for the uniform rating of the 
whole metropolis, so that the present pro- 
vision was, to a certain extent, one of a 
temporary character. 

_Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that the 
parishes had secured the exemptions which 
had been referred to, because they had 
united at the time of the Act and threat- 
ened to combine against and have it re- 
jected if their exemptions were not re- 
spected. They could not, however, main- 
tain those exemptions (conferring the 
power of fixing the basis for assessment) 
except under their Local Acts, and unless 
he was mistaken one of the provisions of 
this Bill was to do away witk: those Local 
Acts, which would make them at once 
subject to the Union Assessment Act. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he objected to the 
words in the clause referring to the Poor 
Law Board, and suggested the insertion of 
other words, which would enable them to 
fix the assessment on the basis cither of 
the poor rate or of the county rate. He 
suggested that the word “ otherwise ” 
should be left out, and the words “or on 
such other basis as the Poor Law Board 
may direct,” introduced. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY aid, he 
would have no objection to that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would suggest 
the introduction of a clause compelling a 
re-assessment in the parishes where it had 
not yet been made. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. C, P. Villiers), that when the Local 
Acts of the parishes were got rid of they 
could be dealt with; but he did not think 
that it would be advisable to introduce a 
clause in the present Bill compelling re- 
assessment in those parishés. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he thought the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Locke) would get rid of 
the difficulty. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
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objected to the discretion proposed to the 
Poor Law Board. 

Mr. Atprrwan LAWRENCE said, he 
thought the county rating was less to be 
relied on than any other. 

Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 

Clauses 56 to 58, inclusive, agreed to, 


Clause 59 (Determination or Variation | 
of Contracts with Workhouse Medical | 
Officers. ) 

Mr. NEATE said, he wished to ask 
what was to be the basis of compensation 
in cases where, for instance, the Board 
might appoint a resident medical officer in 
place of an outdoor medical attendant? | 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, the) 
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entertain the suggestion ; but the Bill had 
now been a considerable time before the 
House and the public, no such Amend- 
ment had been suggested, and he therefore 
felt bound to accept the responsibility. He 
was quite sure that, with the assistance 
which any hon. Member at the Poor Law 
Board could command, there would be no 
difficulty in arriving at a right decision. 

Mr. BRADY said, he believed that the 
introduction of the system now proposed 
would deteriorate the class of medical at- 
tendants. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that those who 
wished to elevate the medical profession 
placed their claims too high. If a doctor 
joined a union, and reserved the right of 


clause, as he understood it, would em- | going away when he pleased, it was too 
power the Poor Law Board to dismiss the | much for him to say that he held an office 
officers of any Poor Law district, on grant | for life, and ought not to be removed 
of compensation at their discretion, though | without compensation. If a man claimed 
those gentlemen had hitherto held office ‘an office for life he ought to be liable to 
for life, except in case of misconduct. | serve for life. The right hon. Gentleman 
Whatever the confidence which those of-) in inserting this clause in the Bill only 
ficers felt in the right hon. Gentleman | followed the precedent laid down in all 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy), they did not like | other cases where a reform was sought to 
to be in the power absolutely of an un- | be effected, and it was necessary to remove 
limited line of his successors. They would | certain officers. 

accordingly be very glad if the right hon.| Mr. BRADY said, that instead of claim- 
Gentleman would either sanction an appeal | ing for life, a large proportion of the medi- 
or a reference to arbitration, so that they cal officers were in the position of tenants- 
might not be at the mercy or discretion of | at-will. Their duties were performed in a 
a single officer. | most trustworthy manner, and their claims 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it | ought to be taken into consideration. 

would obviously be necessary, in case great} Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
changes took place under this Bill, to have to ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the power of dealing with gentlemen al-| would have any objection to make the 
ready in possession of office and emolu- decision of the Poor Law Board communi- 
ments. Many medical men had distinct | cable by ‘“ general order?” 

contracts, and in their cases compensation; Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
must, of course, be calculated according to no order could be made without instruc- 
the terms of their contracts. Many of , tions from the person properly respon- 
them, however, who were in the enjoy-| sible at the Poor Law Board—that was 
ment of private practice would, of course, the President—and it did not carry the 
be unwilling to take the position of resi- | matter any further if the papers were sent 
dent medical officer, or to continue as round in a box for the signature of the 
superintendent medical officers, to the President’s colleagues. As soon as they 








asylum or workhouse infirmary, and this 
clause had been drawn with the simple ob- 
ject of doing them justice. For what the 
hon. Member had been good enough to say of | 
him he felt obliged, but he trusted that 
any one hereafter occupying the same offi- 
cial position would be equally ready and 
anxious to do justice; remembering also 
that for every act his successors would be 
responsible to that House. Had any hon. 
Member suggested that the Poor Law 
Board should be relieved of this responsi- 
bility he should have been most willing to 





saw his signature there, they added theirs 
as a matter of course, and there was an 
end of the matter. Last year he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire {Mr. Gladstone) as 
having signed a particular order some 
years ago, but he shook his head, saying 
it was very likely, but that he knew 
nothing of it. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that the claims of 
medical officers were sufficiently met by 
the provision for compensation. One part 
of the clause had attracted considerable 
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attention out of doors, and that was whe- | 
ther in the appointment of resident medi- | 
cal officers, the oversight of the first-class | 
medical outdoor officers would be dis- | 
pensed with. He trusted that no such | 
practice would be introduced. | 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it was | 
intended that the resident medical officer | 
should not be one of the highest class, but | 
capable of attending cases as they came 
in. The infirmaries would still be under 
the supervision of one having the highest 
professional knowledge ; in fact, it was in- 
tended to copy the plan pursued in hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he thought 
there was a great distinction between a 
general order and a simple order. If the 
former were signed by three Cabinet 
Ministers who knew nothing of its con- 
tents, they must repose great confidence 
in those who drew it up. Though the 
powers given by the Bill were very useful, 
they were very great, and some of them 
remarkable. There were powers for buy- 
ing land, for taking buildings, for selling 
houses, and for giving compensation, all 
to be executed by the simple order of the 
President who represented the Poor Law 
Board. If there was a mode of making 
the President’s act more solemn than the 
mere signing of his name, he thought 
that mode ought to be adopted. Every 
order should be very carefully considered 
before three Cabinet Ministers were called 
upon to sign it. He thought the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend (Sir Harry Verney) 
a very useful one. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
to adopt the suggestion of the hon. Baro- 
net with respect to the dismissal of an 
officer, would be introducing quite a 
novelty. At the present moment an officer 
was dismissed on an order signed by the 
President of the Board. He had not had 
much experience in general orders ; but in 
signing orders as the President of the 
Poor Law Board, he had always felt most 
deeply the responsibility resting upon him, 
and had always studied the papers on any 
particular matter very carefully before 
giving directions for the preparation of an 
order upon it. He thought the responsi- 
bility of the President, who was the re- 
sponsible officer so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned, was sufficient in 
these matters. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 63 (Account at Bank of Eng- 
land.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
representatives of the Bank thought its 
wording disrespectful to them; accord- 
ingly he moved that the clause should be 
altered, so as to require the Receiver to 
open an account with the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 64 agreed to. 


Clause 65 (Collection of Common Fund.) 

Mr. Atpexman LAWRENCE said, it 
appeared that under this clause the Poor 
Law Board could, under their seal, make 
the various parishes pay up their contribu- 
tions. He took it to be the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy), that the unions or parishes should 
pay the whole amount of their quota into 
the common fund after each half-yearly 
audit. That, however, seemed to involve 
a larger amount than some of the parishes 
would be able to pay, because the entire 
£350,000 would be paid away by the pa- 
rishes to the managers of the asylums and 
dispensaries before they could get repaid 
from the common fund, so that they should 
really pay twice before they could get 
recouped. It appeared that in the west- 
ern districts the parishes would have to 
pay in £33,285 and receive out £2,625; 
in the northern districts pay in £14,000 
and receive back £1,200; in the central 
districts pay in £28,000 and receive back 
£15,000; in the eastern districts pay in 
£2,300 and receive back £35,900 ; in the 
southern districts pay in £8,500 and re- 
ceive back £31,000; so that the amount 
paid in would be £86,215, and that re- 
ceived back £86,215 likewise. He wished 
to leave it open to the Poor Law Board to 
make arrangements not to call on certain 
parishes in such a way as to oblige the 
latter to spend thousands in interest for 
raising the money. He thought some 
arrangement might be made by which the 
parishes which had spent the moncy in 
paying the managers of the asylums, dis- 
pensaries and schools, might be credited 
with the amount disbursed when they 
came to pay their quota to the fund. 

Mr, AYRTON said, in point of fact, 
the rates would have to be raised twice— 
once from the union and once from the 
common fund; but by a slight alteration 
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in Clause 70 that difficulty could be ob- 
viated. 

Mrz. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was quite true the unions would have to 
raise the first half-year. They would 
then be recouped all they had a right to 
from the common fund; and for their 
next half-year they would only raise what 
was sufficient. It would not be necessary 
for parishes afterwards to raise these very 
large sums, becausethey would have money 
coming in from the common fund. He 
should be happy if any practical way of 
doing that differently were suggested. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that according to 
the provisions of the clause, the parishes 
would be constantly in advance of the 
common fund, and this would weigh very 
heavily on the poorer parishes. It would 
be well if the right hon. Gentleman made 
some alteration in the clause. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Receiver would be able to make arrange- 
ments with the parishes for the payments. 

Mr, Atprrman LAWRENCE said, the 
rate for the first half-year would amount 
to £170,000, and as that must be all 
raised beforehand, the interest, which at 
5 per cent would amount to something 
like £8,000, would have to be thrown 
away—in other words, an additional rate 
of 3d. in the pound would have to be 
made. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 66 to 68, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 69 (Application of Common 
Fund.) 


Eart GROSVENOR said, he had to 
move an Amendment. The object of his 
Amendment was to put these buildings 
upon the common fund. They were not at 
all specified in the Bill, and he wished 
them to be placed upon the common fund. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 31, after the word “say,” to 
insert the words “for the purchasing, hiring, 
building, repairing, fitting up of buildings for the 
asylums, and any sum in the nature of rent or 
other compensation payable by the managers to 
the guardians, in respect of the use for the asylum 
of a building previously used as a workhouse : 
Provided always, That all estimates and contracts 
made by the managers shall be submitted to the 
Poor Law Board, or to an officer by it appointed, 
for approval, before any agreements are signed.” 
—(Earl Grosvenor.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, he trusted the 
President of the Poor Law Board would 
have no hesitation in accepting this Amend- 
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ment, considering the quarter whence it 
came. If it were proposed in a spirit‘of 
hostility, no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be justified in opposing it ; but, 
considering that it had reference to charges 
which would fall upon the mover, it indi- 
cated an extreme desire on his part to 
bear his full share of the burdens of the 
metropolis. He was not aware that any 
one objected to the Amendment, and the 
Members for the City had expressed their 
readiness to bear their share of the burden. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have been 
justified in limiting the Bill at first, but 
he was now justified in accepting the pro- 
posal of the noble Earl, which was highly 
honourable to him, considering the posi- 
tion which he occupied. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that no 
one in the House appreciated more highly 
than himself the honourable intention of 
the noble Earl ; but he had received deputa- 
tions on the subject, and he felt bound to 
resist the Amendment, because it seemed 
to him to be unjust in itself. A great 
number of unions had gone to great ex- 
pense in getting their buildings into good 
repair, so that with very little additional 
expenditure they would be able to provide 
the accommodation they required. It was 
not only a question of the present condition 
of these workhouses, but large numbers of 
lunatics and others would be removed, and 
many wards would thus be set free for 
other uses. There were twenty-four of 
the unions and parishes that had done 
much to supply efficient buildings, and 
Parliament was bound to take into conside- 
ration the expenditure they had freely in- 
curred to supply what was needed in their 
own district. The parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, had expended enormous sums 
upon their workhouse, and when the luna- 
tics, &c., were removed, the present build- 
ing would provide accommodation for their 
own sick. St. George’s-in-the-East had 
also done much in the same direction. 
What he objected to in the Amendment 
was that a new burden would be cast upon 
such parishes, if other parishes which had 
not expended so much as they ought to 
have done were to profit by this expendi- 
ture. Several parishes had been suspend- 


ing their buildings for a short time in 
order to see what took place in that 
House, and complications of which the 
House was not aware would occur, which 
would render the difficulty of carrying out 
the Bill much greater than it would other- 
So far he had limited the power 
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of the Board to what was reasonable and 
fair, but that would be the case no longer 
if these buildings were to be used as 
asylums for the whole of the metropolis. 
If one of these buildings was used for 
the whole metropolis then the Poor Law 
Board could make the whole metropo- 
lis pay for it. If these parishes had not 
sufficient accommodation let them build 
for themselves, and not come upon those 
who had expended large sums for these 
buildings. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that in judging 
whether the Amendment should be carried 
a great deal would depend upon whether 
the metropolis were or were not to be one 
district for asylum purposes. If one it 
would be immaterial whether the expense 
came out of the common fund or the in- 
dividual fund. But if the districts were 
to be numerous, and differing in size and 
wealth, the difference of placing the ex- 
pense on one or the other fund would be 
very great. Under the 6th clause the 
Poor Law Board would have power to 
form the districts as they pleased, and 
afterwards to remodel them; and in this 
way the Board would be able to make an 
approach as near as it chose to an equaliza- 
tion of the rating. He took the proposal 
to be that the whole expense of the 
asylums should be put into one common 
pot, so to say; and then remuneration 
would have to be given to those parishes 
which had already provided asylums, and 
in this way justice would be done. He 
would ask whether if was intended to 
place the small pox and fever hospitals as 
well as the asylums on the common fund ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, his 
view was that with respect to lunatics, 
fever, and small pox patients this was a me- 
tropolitan question, and he would make the 
district equal to the whole of the metro- 
polis, with asylums conveniently situated 
east, west, north, and south. When one 
asylum was full they must be sent to ano- 
ther, but they would all be managed by one 
body. But with regard to other classes of 
the poor it had never been his intention so 
to act. Many of the parishes were of large 
size, and some had already provided either 
a separate hospital for their workhouses or 
a hospital which at very little expense 
might be made available as such. Those 


who had upon their own ground provided 
all that could be required ought not to be 
called upon to contribute towards places 
that were not so provided. He was not 
aware how the metropolis would be di- 
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vided, and he could not, therefore, answer 
the question of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Some of the parishes which were among 
the very poorest had provided everything 
upon their own ground, and he did not 
think that justice would be done to them 
under this Amendment. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that he was surprised 
that any difficulty had been found in this 
matter. Originally, it was intended that 
the expense of erecting these asylums 
should be borne by a common fund, and 
why that intention was not adhered to he 
could not understand. What would be 
the operation of the Act in the case of 
several poor parishes, say on the Surrey 
side of the water, having to build an 
asylum for the purposes of the Act. Would 
they have to pay for it out of their own 
funds? Some arrangement was desirable 
whereby an equitable adjustment of these 
charges might be made in respect to the 
building of asylums. These districts would 
probably be formed in one ease by joining 
several poor parishes together, and in ano- 
ther by the union of several rich parishes; 
but the duty of building asylums must 
fall at the outset indiscriminately upon 
the rich and poor. This would involve a 
serious outlay in the case of the latter, 
and he hoped that some arrangement might 
be made for throwing the cost upon the 
common fund. 

Str HARRY VERNEY said, he was 
of opinion that if the proposal of the noble 
Lord were rejected, a serious burden would 
be thrown upon the poorest and most un- 
healthy parishes. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had understood 
that the President of the Poor Law Board 
would make one district for the purpose 
of providing these asylums so that the 
charge would extend over the whole of the 
metropolis; but in that case some provi- 
sion ought to be made for equitable adjust- 
ment in the case of parishes which had 
already erected buildings at considerable 
expense. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he hoped 
the clause would not be altered. He 
knew some districts which had built 
largely for the poor; but under the pro- 
posed Amendment they might be treated 
as if they had done nothing. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, those districts 
would be entitled to compensation. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK: But the com- 
pensation might be neutralized by charges 
for new buildings, 
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Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 35; 
Noes 97: Majority 62, 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he rose 
to move the addition to the clause at page 
14, after line 31, of the following words :— 

«For the maintenance in a sufficient number of 
duly regulated hospitals, and under the care of 
trained nurses, of the sick poor ; together with the 
cost of training nurses.’’ 

His object was the cure of all the sick 

r of the metropolis. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept that 
Amendment in the interest of the sick poor. 
The treatment of the sick poor in the 
metropolis was so bad as to have roused 
public indignation, and to have called for 
the intrgduction of that Bill, which it 
was desirable to make, as far as possible, 
a perfect measure. It was the common 
interest of ell the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis that all the sick poor who could 
be cured should be so, and the charge for 
that purpose ought to be defrayed from the 
common fund. The President of the Poor 
Law Board had admitted that the cost of 
the lunatic poor of the metropolis should 
be borne by a common fund; and what 
reason could be urged why the charge of 
the sick poor of the metropolis should not 
be borne by a common fund? All sick cases 
should be taken out of the category of 
pauper cases. It was to give effect to that 
principle that he proposed this Amendment. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
gave every credit to the hon. Baronet for 
his benevolent intentions; but the carrying 
out of his principles would be injurious 
rather than beneficial to the sick ‘poor. 
The Amendment was entirely inconsistent 
with the framework of the Bill. The 
effect of the Amendment would be to bring 
about what the hon. Baronet himself 
would deprecate—namely, a levelling of 
the sick poor who had hitherto not been 
relieved by the poor rates with the vicious 
and degraded poor. That would be one 
of the greatest wrongs that could be done 
to those of the sick poor who were dis- 
tinguished from paupers. As the Poor 
Law Board was not yet prepared to supply 
trained nurses to the metropolitan hos- 
pitals no charge could be put on the rates 
for nurses, because it was only nurses who 
had been trained like those trained by Miss 
Nightingale in respect of whom the rate- 
payers could be charged. It was, of course, 
desirable that nurses should be duly trained; 
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but who was to decide when they were so ? 
He rejoiced that there was a prospect: of 
obtaining efficient nurses, and that there 
would be the means of training them; but 
if he accepted that Amendment, he could 
not have the power of paying any nurses 
unless they had been trained, which in 
many instances they had not been. His 
desire was to treat the sick poor in the 
workhouses with humanity in every respect, 
taking care that they should, as far as 
possible, be free from physical and moral 
associations calculated to do them harm. 


Amendment negatived. 


Eart GROSVENOR moved, in section 
2, after the word “smallpox” to insert 
‘‘ cancer or syphilis.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, there 
was no occasion for any new hospital for 
cancer. The number of cases were so few 
that it was scarcely worth while to throw 
them on the common fund. He had a 
report from a workhouse to show that out 
of 476 cases there were only two of a‘can- 
cerous kind. In another workhouse out of 
463 cases there were only two cases of can- 
cer. Ina whole month, in forty workhouses 
of the metropolis, there were only nineteen 
cancer cases. It was most undesirable 
that such cases should be brought to the 
workhouses at all; they should be brought 
to places where they would get surgical 
treatment. A great many of the work- 
house authorities had sent patients affect- 
ed with the other disease referred to to 
the Lock Hospital. It was necessary to 
treat such cases separately. It was ob- 
jectionable that a person of excellent cha- 
racter with an ulcerated leg should be 
placed in a ward with a person afflicted 
with the other disease, aud brought into 
connection with persons with whom he 
would never wish to associate. He did not 
think this was a class of patients that had 
any particular claim on the common fund. 
If they could keep those persons in until 
they were cured there would be some 
advantage, but they could go in and out 
as often as they pleased. At no time did 
their number in the workhouses exceed 150. 

Eart GROSVENOR said, he thought 
unless the Amendment were adopted that 
it would be impossible to keep the Lock 
patients separate from the rest. Would it 
not therefore be better to put those pa- 
tients on the common fund in order to 
insure that object? The fact of the 
unions having subscribed to the Lock Hos- 
pital, showed the necessity of keeping 
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these cases separate. He would not press 
the Amendment as far as cancer was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ©. P. VILLIERS said, that two 
objects which had been confused, though 
quite distinct in themselves, were aimed 
at by the establishment of the common 
fund—the one to relieve the poor parishes, 
the other to secure better treatment for 
the sick.. The question was why, if fever 
and small pox were cast upon the common 
fund, should not cancer and syphilis also ? 
The cases were very numerous or they 
were not. If they were very numerous, 
then the burden of providing for them 
would be very heavy if left upon poor 
parishes ; if they were not, the additional 
expense that might be cast upon the com- 
mon fund would not be much. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clauses 70 to 78, inclusive, agreeed to. 

Clause 79 (Addition of nominated Guar- 
dians.) 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that the 
elected guardians were decidedly averse to 
this power of nomination on the part of 
the Poor Law Board, and its exercise was 
likely to create great dissatisfaction. It 
would practically set aside the present 
Boards of Guardians. He hoped that the 
clause would be omitted. 

Mr. BUTLER said, that by the prin- 
ciple of this clause a blow was struck at 
local government. The largest parishes 
in the metropolis were without resident 
justices of the peace. In St. George’s-in- 


Metropolitan 


the-East there were few persons rated at | 


£40 ayear, and 21 per cent of that large 
parish were absolutely receiving relief at 
the present time. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the ex offiero 
and nominated guardians, taken together, 
should not exceed one-third of the full 
- number of elected guardians, or they 
might have no ex officio guardians. He 
did not see why they should have both 
ex officio and nominated guardians. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the effect of 
the clause would be to make the Poor Law 
Board guardians for the whole metropolis. 

Mr. LAYARD said, his constituents 
on the south side of the water were highly 
satisfied with the Bill as a whole; but they 
entertained a strong objection to this 
clause, which he trusted the right hon, 
Gentleman would withdraw. 

Str JOHN SIMEON said, he trusted 
that the President of the Poor Law Board 
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would not withdraw the clause. The poor 
felt that the Poor Law Board was their 
protector, and the real guardian of the 
poor. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought the 
clause unnecessary, inasmuch as its object 
would be sufficiently met by the existing 
law, which made justices of the peace ex 
officio guardians. If this clause were per- 
sisted in the effect would be to ultimately 
to do away with guardians altogether. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he considered 
the clause to be objectionable, dangerous, 
a great blot on the Bill, and a serious in- 
road on representative Government, and 
he wished to ask if it were really essential 
to the Bill. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL said, he wished 
to ask if it were worth while risking the 
popularity of the measure for the sake of 
the clause. Boards of Guardians, who had 
hardly any power left, except in relation 
to the outdoor poor, would be quite as fit 
to inspect asylums, &c., without nominee 
guardians as with them. ' 

Mr. Arprrwan LAWRENCE said, that 
as the Poor Law Board would have power 
to nominate one-third of the managers of 
dispensaries, asylums, and schools, the ad- 
ditional power of nominating one-third of 
the guardians would practically give the 
Poor Law Board more than one-third of 
the power of control, and that no provision 
was made for the nominee guardians 
going out of office. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the clause was entirely permissive; the 
word was not “shall” but ‘“‘ may.” It 
was inserted because of the special duty 
the guardians had to perform in reference 
to the asylums. It might happen that in 
some districts there might be no district 
asylums, but a hospital or infirmary con- 
fined to a particular union. Having asked 
for nominees in the case of the managers, 
it was thought only right to ask for the 
permissive power to nominate guardians in 
large unions. If, however, the Board were 
well supplied with ex officio guardians, he 
should not think of forcing nominees upon 
them, and there need be little apprehen- 
sion that the power of the Poor Law Board 
would be abused. Ifthe power of nomi- 
nation were to be given to the Poor Law 
Board with reference to managers, it 
seemed more important that it should be 
extended to guardians than to dispensary 
committees, upon which he understood 
there was some anxiety to haye nomi- 
nees, 
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Mr. Atperman LUSK said, nothing had 
been said for the ratepayers in this ques- 
tion. He thought a due consideration of 
their interests should induce the right hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw this clause. He 
upheld the principle of representation as 
opposed to nomination. In the words 
of the popular song, he would say, ‘‘ Oh, 
woodman, spare that tree !”’ 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped that in 
any event the number of nominated mem- 
bers would not be allowed to exceed one- 
third of the whole. 

Mr. WYLD said, he thought the Com- 
mittee were really much indebted to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the care he had 
bestowed on this Bill. He believed it 
would effect great and permanent good; 
but this clause would go far to nullify its 
beneficial effects. If the Bill, excellent 
as it was, applied to the whole country, 
it would be simply impossible to carry it 
with such a provision; but in such cases 
the metropolis was always victimised. The 
clause introduced a perfectly novel prin- 
ciple, that of nomination, in the case of a 
body which, to a certain extent, would 
possess taxing powers. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to the suggestion which he had made ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had no objection to the clause being 
amended to the extent suggested by the 
hon. Member. 

An hon. Memzer said, if the clause 
were applied to the whole of England, the 
right hon. Gentleman would run great 
risk of losing this good Bill. In fact, the 
clause ran counter to the principle of the 
constitution, and allowed the nominees of 
the Poor Law Board to override the will 
of the representatives of the ratepayers. 

Mr. A. SMITH said, he differed entirely 
from the last speaker, and thought the 
experiment of allowing perfectly impartial 
persons to interest themselves on this sub- 
ject ought to be encouraged. He sincerely 
— the right hon. Gentleman for his 

ill. 

Question put, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 92; Noes 
27: Majority 66. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, it was 
of great importance to prevent the disse- 
mination of infectious and contagious 
diseases by the conveyance of sick persons | 
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to asylums in ordinary vehicles. Properly 
constructed carriages ought to be provided 
for the purpose, and, indeed, this principle 
had already been recognised by Parliament 
in regard to parochial matters. Under the 
present system- he believed all kinds of 
conveyances were used ; but this practice 
was obviously objectionable and ought to 
be put astop to. He therefore moved the 
insertion, after Clause 28, of the following 
clause :— 

“ Where the asylum is provided for the recep- 
tion and relief of the sick, every such asylum 
shall be provided with a hospital carriage, of such 
a pattern as the Poor Law Board shall approve, 
for the conveyance of persons suffering from 
small pox, fever, or other infectious disease.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought that, under the 20th clause, every- 
thing which the hon. Gentleman desired 
would be provided for. That clause was 
to the effect that all necessary Fixtures, 
Furniture, and Conveniences should be pro- 
vided, and he thought those words would 
meet the case. The suggestion of his hon. 
Friend was a most excellent one, and he 
believed it would be carried out under the 
clause. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered upon Wednesday. 


SUGAR DUTIPS BILL—[Brt 37.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. HUNT stated, that in consequence 
of some arrangement respecting the draw- 
back upon sugar between this country and 
Holland, the third reading of the Bill 
would be postponed to this day fortnight. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday, 25th March. 


House adjourned at a quaricr 
before Twelve o'clock, 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Br1s—First Reading— 
Shipping Local Dues * (41); Duty on Dogs* 
(42); Railway Traffic Provection (43). 

Second Reading—Recovery of Certain Debts 
(Scotland) (14). 
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RAILWAY TRAFFIC PROTECTION BILL. 
PRESENTED, FIRST READING. 


Loxr>p REDESDALE, in presenting a 
Bill for securing the traffic on railways from 
interruption by the creditors of companies, 
said, that at this moment very great ap- 
prehension was felt by certain railway 
companies lest proceedings might be taken 
against them by individual creditors, which 
would have the effect of stopping the 
working of their lines. An inquiry was 
going on in ‘another place” on this 
subject, and it was extremely desirable 
that no steps should be taken by any indi- 
vidual while that inquiry was pending, 
which might tend to the inconvenience of 
the public, or to the injury of the general 
body of the creditors of those companies. 
The Bill which he begged to lay on the 
table would suspend the power of proceed- 
ing against railway companies until the 
Ist of August, with the intention of the 
measure being renewed by that time, or 
modified by legislation of a different cha- 
racter. In that way great relief would be 
given, and railway property would be se- 
cured from invasion by single creditors. 

A Bill for securing the Traffic upon Railways 
from Interruption by the Creditors of Companies 
—Was presented by The Lord Repxspaze ; read 
1". (No. 43.) 


RECOVERY OF CERTAIN DEBTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 14.) 
( The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, it 
was one which was likely to be favourably 
received in Scotland. He had himself 
presented a petition in its support from 
the Scottish Trade Protection Society, 
signed by 1,500 merchants, bankers, ma- 
nufacturers, and tradesmen ; and a noble 
and learned Friend near him had also pre- 
sented a petition in favour of it from the 
Chambers of Commerce in Scotland. He 
was not aware that any petition had been 
presented against the measure except one ; 
but the interests of the law agents in 
Scotland—whose opposition was not un- 
natural—he was convinced would not be 
injured by the change. The provisions of 
the Bill, their Lordships would find, were 
very simple. Under the Small Debts Act 


in Scotland, the Sheriff had a jurisdiction 
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to the extent of £12. These powers of 
the Sheriff Court had, he believed, been 
very efficiently exercised; and there had 
been in consequence a great desire felt in 
Scotland that the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
in the recovery of debts should be ex. 
tended to the amount of £50. The pre- 
sent Bill was introduced for the purpose of 
meeting that wish as to a certain class 
of debts—those, namely, where the creditor 
was compelled to bring his claim within 
three years. This class of debts was very 
well known, and had been established by 
judicial decisions, and included merchants’ 
accounts, servants’ wages, and other mat- 
ters of that sort. Under the law as it 
stood, the decision of the Sheriff, whether 
principal or substitute, was final ; but 
there was an appeal in some cases from 
the Sheriff Substitute’s Court to the Sheriff, 
whose decision was final. It was proposed - 
in this Bill that the same summary juris- 
diction which exists under the Small Debt 
Acts should be extended to £50; but it 
was also proposed that there should be still 
an appeal to the Sheriff from the Sheriff 
Substitute in cases where debt was between 
£12 and £25; and with regard to cases 
in which the claim was over £25, there 
should be an appeal to the Court of Ses- 
sion. With regard to appeals from the 
decision of the Sheriff Substitute to the 
Sheriff, it was provided by the Bill that 
there should be no appeal unless either of 
the parties, before any evidence has been 
taken, shall make requisition that a note 
of the evidence be taken. He believed 
that the extension of jurisdiction would 
not only be extremely satisfactory to the 
classes of Scotch people interested, but 
that the expenses also of recovering small 
debts would thereby be considerably dimin- 
ished. He was told that obtaining a de- 
cree, in absence of a defence, costs under 
the present system 40s. ; whereas, under 
the provisions of the present Bill, should 
it become law, it will be obtained for a 
debt of £20, at the cost of 5s., if no law 
agent should be employed, and an addi- 
tional 5s. should the services of an agent 
be retained ; and 10s. for a debt between 
£25 and £50. It was proposed that this 
extended jurisdiction should not be com- 
pulsory, and that if a Sheriff, before whom 
a claim might be brought, should think 
that the case was not one which ought to 
be dealt with in a summary manner, then 
he would have power to remit the case to 
his ordinary jurisdiction, as though this 
Bill had not become law. There were 
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other details of a technical character; but 
he need not trespass on their time by dis- 
cussing them, — as there was ample 
evidence before their Lordships of the ex- 
istence of a very general, almost unani- 
mous, desire in Scotland in fayour of the 
measure. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Representation of 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA BILL. 
(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 


(No. 88.) COMMONS AMENDMENTS, 


Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order.) 


Lorp LYVEDEN said, he desired 
some information with regard to a collateral 
subject—the Imperial guarantee of the 
loan for constructing the Intercolonial 
Railway. 

Tnz Dvuxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that a Resolution on the subject would be 
laid before the House of Commons within 
a week, and it was proposed to defer the 
progress of the present Bill until the 
discussion had taken place on that Re- 
solution. 

Lord REDESDALE asked whether 
the guarantee was to be permanent or for 
a term of years? 

Tue Duxe or BUCKINGHAM said, 
that he must defer his answer to these 
questions of detail until a Bill founded on 
the Resolution should have been laid on 
the table of the other House. 


Amendments agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Hon. Oc- 
tavius Duncombe, for York County (North 
Riding). 

Setzct Commirrer—On Divorce Bills nominated ; 
on Fire Protection appointed; on Limited 
Liability Acts, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson added. 

Pusric Brts—Ordered—Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities Education. 

Considered as amended—Dublin University Pro- 
fessorships * [59]. 

Third Reading —(£369,118 5s, 6d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund,* and passed. 
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CATTLE PLAGUE—COMPENSATION FOR 
SLAUGHTERED CATTLE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. READ said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, To whom the 
Owners of Cattle slaughtered by Inspectors 
from August to November, 1865, are to 
apply for compensation, and through what 
channel such compensation will be paid ? 

Mr. HUNT said, in reply, that the 
owners must send their claims in to the 
clerk of the local authorities, who would 
forward them to the Privy Council. When 
they had been duly verified they woyld be 
sent to the Treasury, and payment would 
be made by the Paymaster General. 

Mr. READ said, he wished to know 
who would verify the certificates—the local 
authorities or the Privy Council ? 

Mr. HUNT: Both. 

Mr. REBOW said, that the answer of 
the hon. Gentleman was dircetly opposed 
to what had been stated by Mr. Corry. 
That right hon. Gentleman said that the 
claims must go through the Clerk of the 
Peace for the County. 

Mr. HUNT: There is no contradiction, 
for the Clerk of the Peace is generally the 
clerk of the local authorities, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
REFORM STATISTICS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LOWE said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the table a Return 
for every Borough in England and Wales, 
showing—the Name of Borough ; the num- 
ber of Male Occupiers below £10 rental ; 
the number of Male Occupiers at £30 
rental and upwards; and the number of 
Male Occupiers at £7 rental and under ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or mmz EXCHE- 
QUER: All the information, Sir, that the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to have is 
really upon the table or in the Library of 
the House. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will look at the Return of Mr. Baines, 
No. 81 of last year, and at that of Mr. 
Horsfall, No, 494, he will find in them all 
the information he requires. At the same 
time, if it would be for the convenience of 
the House, or of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that it should be produced in a tabular 
form, we shall be happy to give it him. 
But I can assure him that the clerks in 
the Poor Law Board are much overworked 
at this moment. 
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STALYBRIDGE RAILWAY STATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHEETHAM said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the attention of the Board 
has been directed to the very inconvenient 
and dangerous condition of the Stalybridge 
Station of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Companies; and, if so, 
whether the Board has had any Communi- 
cation with the Companies upon the sub- 
ject, with a view to oblige them to make 
better arrangements for the convenience 
and safety of the pubtiec ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Yes, Sir, the 
attention of the Board of Trade has been so 
directed. On December 8, 1865, and on 
June 18, 1866, the Mayor of Stalybridge 
called the attention of the Board to the 
‘* disgraceful condition’ of this station. 
On the 15th of December, 1865, and 11th 
of July, 1866, Colonel Yolland inspected 
and reported against it. His recommenda- 
tions have been communicated to the two 
Companies in question. The Board of 
Trade wrote again on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1866, to both Companies. The 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
replied on the 15th that they were in com- 
munication with the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company, and on the 21st 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire replied that 
they were in communication with the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. A 
further reminder was sent to both Com- 
panies on the 21st November, to which the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire re- 
plied on the 30th that they were still in 
communication with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. No answer has yet been re- 
ceived from the latter Company. The at- 
titude at present of the two Companies 
resembles the celebrated position of the 
two commanders— 


“Lord Chatham with his sword drawn 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


The Board of Trade has no power to com- 


pel these Companies to make better ar- | 


rangements. 
Colonel Yolland’s Reports, which have also 
been laid before Parliament. The respon- 
sibility rests with them, and that responsi- 
bility will be very serious should any acci- 
dent occur in consequence of their neglect 
of these repeated warnings. Both Com- 


panies have Bills before Parliament this 
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Session, and I presume Parliament can 
refuse to sanction new works communi- 
eating with the Stalybridge Station until 
it has been improved. 


Universities Education. 


SCOTLAND—CANONGATE CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCREIFF said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention of 
Government to fill up the present vacancy 
in the Collegiate Charge of the parish of 
Canongate, in Edinburgh ; and, whether he 
intends to introduce any measure relative 
to the Annuity Tax in that parish? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reply, that in 
consequence of the representations made 
to the Government, it was not intended to 
fill up the presentation, and it was under 
consideration whether they would bring in 
a Bill relative to the annuity tax. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES ARRANGEMENTS 
BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FILDES said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade 
respecting the Railway Companies Ar- 
rangements Bill, which Bill stands on the 
Orders of the Day for Second Reading 
for Monday, the 29th April, Whether the 
Second Reading of this Bill is certain to 
be moved on that day ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: This Bill, 
Sir, was postponed to a distant day, in 
order to give the Government and the 
country ample time to consider the intri- 
cate question of railway legislation. The 
opinion of all parties will doubtless be 
guided very much by the proceedings of 
the Debenture Holders’ Committee, by the 
Royal Commission, and by other eircum- 
stances to which I need not advert. If 


'the hon. Member will kindly repeat his 


question a few weeks hence, I shall pro- 
bably be able to give him an answer. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITIES EDUCATION BILL.—LEAVE, 
Mr. EWART, in moving for leave to 


bring in a Bill to open the benefits of Edu- 


eation in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to students without obliging 


‘them to be Members of a College or Hall 


in those Universities, said, that as most 
hon. Members were aware, in former days 
students were allowed to live at the Uni- 
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versities without belonging to any College 
or Hall. Colleges were intended for the 
cheap education of students, instead of 
which they enhanced the cost of it. There 
were said to have been at one time 30,000 
students at Oxford, and as many at Paris. 
Colleges and Halls, under the name of 
Hospitia, were afterwards founded. The 
famous College of the Sorbonne still sur- 
vived; so did our Colleges and Halls 
at Oxford and Cambridge. In Germany, 
Italy, and France free access was allowed 
to the Universities without obliging stu- 
dents to belong to any College, and educa- 
tion was there very much cheaper than in 
this country. In Scotland and Ireland the 
same privilege was enjoyed with the same 
result. He would appeal, in support of 
his case, to the testimony of the Commis- 
sioners who inquired into the system of 
University education at Oxford. The Com- 
missioners stated in their Report that— 

“No skill or vigilance in colleges would re- 
duce the cost of living so low as it can be by 
the ingenuity and interest of a student.” 
Professor Wall said— 

“It is to the admission of students to the Uni- 
versity, without connection with a college or hall 
of any kind, that I look for the greatest good to 
the University, the Church, and the country.” 
Professor Vaughan stated— 

“ Lodging-houses connected with the Univer- 

sity, though not with colleges, would extend the 
University system. I think such a change would 
at this moment be opportune, as well as advan- 
tageous.” 
In the University of Aberdeen the average 
expense of a student for five months was 
£20 or £25. A great many Scotch stu- 
dents were obliged to work in the farm in 
vacation, and this witness stated that— 

“One who holds the plough and cuts the 

harvest is one of the best scholars that ever was 
within the walls of a University.” 
He was struck the other day in reading in 
The Times a quotation, from a letter which 
referred to Scotch students in Aberdeen, 
to the effeet— 

“In reference to the Senior Wranglers who 
have come from Aberdeen during the last few 
years, it is no disparagement to say that the ma- 
jority of them have roughed their way upwards 
from the very humblest ranks of life. Unless 
parents among the working classes in England 
are brought to feel the importance of educating 
their boys—and ‘education is realized as a pa- 
rental duty—the Wranglers will still come from 
the other side of the ‘I'weed.” 

It might be said that immorality would re- 
sult from the lodging-house system; but 
precautions might be taken to have licensed 
lodging-houses. Wealthy students could 
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lodge in Professors’ houses. Dissipation 
would be beyond the means of the poor. 
He considered that the measure he pro- 
posed was at once a Liberal and Conserva- 
tive one. Liberal because it threw open 
the portals of the Universities ; Conserva- 
tive because it revived the usages, and 
restored the original character of those 
venerable institutions. He was convinced 
that it would promote the lasting interests 
of the Universities and the nation. 

Moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to open the benefits of education in the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge to students, with- 
out compelling them to be Members of a College 
or Hall in those Universities.—(Mr. Ewart.) 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he did 
not rise at that stage to oppose the Bill ; 
but, as a son of one of our Universities, 
must really protest against the system 
which was growing to such a height in that 
House of dry-nursing those institutions. 
It seemed to him that the Universities 
were far more capable of knowing what 
they wanted, and of carrying out the ne- 
cessary measures for supplying it, than 
certain hon. Gentlemen opposite, all of 
them devoted friends to those venerable 
corporations, according to their own ac- 
count of themselves. He did not dispute 
the archeology of the hon. Member in 
what he had said of the University system 
in ancient times— 

“‘Chronica si penses cum pugnant Oxonienses, 

Post aliquot menses volat ira per Anglige- 

nenses ;” 
which meant that the students of Oxford 
in the Middle Ages were very much like 
the gentlemen who now met on Saturday 
afternoon in Trafalgar Square. The Uni- 
versities had by their charters and consti- 
tution great recuperative powers, which 
the University Reform Bills of the last 
twelve or fourteen years had increased, 
and they had since been actively engaged 
upon measures of Reform. If it should 
be desirable to admit external students at 
Oxford and Cambridge, both Oxford and 
Cambridge had it in their own power to 
provide for their admission. If that 
change were to be carried out, he ven- 
tured to say that the method of doing 
it best suited to Oxford would on that 
very account not be the method best 
suited to Cambridge, a University which 
possessed, though some people seemed to 
forget it, its own system and its own tra- 
ditions. Fourteen years ago there was an 
Oxford Reform Bill, which he was willing 
to believe waa very much wanted, A year 
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afterwards a similar Bill for Cambridge, 
which was not so much wanted, was 
brought in and hurried through almost 
sub silentio, because it was thought by 
Members to be only the second series of 
the novel of the preceding season. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge had ample means of 
acting for themselves in that matter; and 
that being merely a question of Univer- 
sity discipline, if they saw fit to admit ex- 
ternal students, they would do so without 
leave or licence from the hon. Member for 
Dumfries. Still, he desired to see what 
the Bill was before raising any opposition 
to it. He trusted that he would then find 
it merely nugatory, and not mischievous. 
Better than nugatory he could not expect 
it to be. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE also 
desired to see the Bill, and had no inten- 
tion to oppose its introduction. Not only 
had the Universities power to do that 
which, as far as he could gather, the hon. 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) desired 
to do, but at that very moment the ques- 
tion waS under consideration at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, whether or not it was 
fitting to adopt some such plan as the hon. 
Gentleman’s measure purported to effect. 
It might, he thought, be safely left to the 
University authorities to consider the 
mode of extending the benefits of those 
institutions. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that at Aber- 
deen, in consequence of the numerous 
small bursaries that existed, persons had 
been enabled to go through a University 
education who could not have had any pros- 
peet of doing such a thing on this side of 
the Tweed. He had presented a petition 
a few years ago from seven parochial 
schoolmasters in Aberdeenshire, whose 
salaries were exceedingly small, and out 
of the seven no fewer than five were Mas- 
ters of Arts who had gone through the 
University of Aberdeen. He could also 
name a score of persons who, by means of 
the bursary system in the Aberdeen Uni- 
versities, had risen almost from the labour- 
ing class of Scotland to the highest pos- 
sible literary and scieutific eminence. The 
system, however, he was sorry to say, had 
been injuriously affected by the recent 
changes connected with the union of the 
colleges at Aberdeen. 

Mr. EWART, in reply, said, he did not, 
of course, object to the Universities effect- 
ing improvements themselves; but he 
maintained that that House had a right to 
see that good measures were adopted, as 
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far as they could be, in those great iusti- 
tutions. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Neate, and Mr. Po.tarp- 
UnquHart. 


Protection. 


FIRE PROTECTION 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. M‘LAGAN, in moving the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the existing legislative provisions for 
the protection of Life and Property against 
Fire, said, that the numerous fires which 
had occurred within the last few years, the 
mystery with which the origin of many of 
them had been invested, the suspicious 
character of not a few of them, and the 
serious losses, both of life and property, 
with which others had been attended, had 
directed public attention to the whole ques- 
tion of fires. There was a strong opinion 
abroad that.a Parliamentary inquiry should 
be instituted, with the view of devising the 
best means that could be adopted for the 
protection of life and property from fire. 
He but joined in the expression of that 
opinion in asking for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, which would be a natural 
sequence to the Select Committee on Fires 
in the Metropolis, which sat in 1862, of 
which the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Thomson Hankey) was Chairman, 
and to which we were indebted for much 
useful information and many valuable sug- 
gestions. The principal points to which he 
wished the inquiries of the Committee should 
be directed were—first, the proper construc- 
tion of public buildings and warehouses, 
upon which depended very much the preven- 
tion of fires spreading; second, the means 
for extinguishing fires, under which head 
were included the supply of water and the 
arrangements and appliances that could be 
brought into action on the outbreak of a 
fire, such as the establishment of fire 
brigades, fire-engines, &c.; and third, 
the expediency of having a judicial in- 
vestigation into all fires. The importance 
of providing some means for preventing 
the ravages of fire was acknowledged at 
a very early period. The Romans, for 
instance, had bands of men whose prin- 
cipal duty was to watch for and extin- 
guish fires. About 800 years ago it was 
enacted in this country that all fires in 
houses should be extinguished at the ring- 
ing of the curfew bell, under a penalty ; 
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and about 300 years ago bellmen were 
appointed in London, whose duty it was 
to ring the bells at night, and eall out, 
“Take care of your fire and candle; be 
charitable to the poor, and pray for the 
dead.’’ So also from time to time Acts 
had been passed with the view of prevent- 
ing and of extinguishing fires. But still, 
the great increase in the number of fires 
and their devastating character showed 
that those legislative measures had not 
proved quite effective. For instance, in 
London alone the number of fires has in- 
creased from 681 in 1840 to 1,487 in 1864 
—that was, it had been more than doubled 
in twenty-four years. No doubt there had 
been an increase also in the number of 
houses ; but the increase in fires had been 
much greater than the increase in houses. 
And though the fire extinguishing arrange- 
ments were now much more efficient than 
they were, and had been recently brought 
under the control of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the number of fires 
had consequently somewhat decreased, our 


means of protection against fire were still | 


inadequate as compared with those in some 
other cities. For instance, while in Lon- 
don there was only one engine station for 
every six square miles, there was in Paris 
1 1-5th, and in New York 1} for one 
square mile ; in London there was only 
one fireman to one square mile ; in Paris 
there were 1] firemen, and in New York 
64 firemen to one square mile ; in London 
there was only one fireman to 20,000 in- 
habitants ; in Paris and New York there 
was one to 1,338 and 676 inhabitants re- 
spectively ; in London there was only one 
fire-engine to three square miles; in Paris 
and New York there were about 1} to 
each square mile. He might state that he 
gave these and other figures very mucli on 
the authority of Mr. Young, the author of 
Fives, Fire Engines, and Fire Brigades. 
But these arrangements in London, how- 
ever unfavourable they contrasted with 
those of Paris and New York, would be 
reckoned efficient and complete when com- 
pared with the provisions against fire that 
were made throughout the country gene- 
rally ; for if we excepted such towns as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., matters were in a most unsatis- 
factory state. Where private Acts had 
been obtained by which the municipal 
authorities had been enabled to bring a 
sufficient supply of water into the towns, 
to establish efficient forees of firemen and 
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the erection of houses, the results had 
been most satisfactory. We had a strik- 
ing instance of that in Liverpool, where, 
in the five years from 1838 to 1843, up- 
wards of three quarters of a million were 
lost in warehouse risks. So serious were 
the losses to the insurance companies, that 
they were obliged to raise the mercantile 
rates of insurance from 8s. per cent to 
30s. and 40s, per cent. These rates were 
tantamount to excluding a great deal of 
property from insurance. The authorities, 
appreciating the great danger to which 
much valuable property in the town was 
exposed from fire, obtained two Acts of 
Parliament—the one to enable them to in- 
troduce a large supply of water to extinguish 
fires and water the streets only; the other, 
to give them power to make it imperative 
on all owners of warehouses to erect and 
alter their warehouses according to certain 
conditions and restrictions. The effect of 
the carrying out of the provisions of these 
Acts was to cause the rates of insurance 
to fall again to 8s. per cent. Now, he 
} expected that one of the results of the 
labours of this Committee, if appointed, 
| would be the adoption in other parts of 
| the kingdom of measures which had proved 
| so beneficial in Liverpool. The present 
mode of conveying intelligence to the dif- 
ferent stations of the breaking out of a 
fire were most inefficient ; he would men- 
tion one method in use in America which 
might be adopted with great advantage in 
our large cities—he meant a telegraph sys- 
tem. In the principal cities of America 
as many telegraph stations were established 
in each district of the cities as were con- 
sidered sufficient for the speedy acquiring 
and transmission of information. When a 
fire occurred intimation was sent to the 
nearest station, which communicated at 
once to the central telegraph station, and 
it in turn transmitted the news to the 
engine stations. It was of immense im- 
portance that early information of the out- 
break of a fire should be received, and 
there was no better way of accomplishing 
that than by such a system as that in use 
in America. The next subject of the in- 
quiry of the Committee would be the means 
of ascertaining the causes of fires. Unfor- 
tunately, the information we had hitherto 
been able to obtain on this point was very 
scanty; and the short sentence at the end 
of the greater part of the newspaper re- 
ports of fires—*‘ the cause or origin of the 
fire is not known” —proved how much we 








engines, and to take proper precautions in | 





had to learn in that respect. The only 
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report of the causes of fires which we had 
was that issued annually by the London 
Fire Brigade, which was organized by that 
able and intrepid superintendent, the late 
much lamented Mr. Braidwood. To him 
and his successor, Mr. Shaw, we were 
mainly indebted for these useful and cu- 
rious reports on the causes of fires. In- 
quiries, he believed, were always made by 
the Brigade into the origin of the fires 
immediately after they had been subdued; 
but to show how extremely difficult it was 
to arrive at the true causes, he might state 
that 474 out of 1,487 fires in 1864, or 
nearly 32 per cent, were returned ‘‘ causes 
unknown ;”’ while in 1866 the proportion 
was even larger, for 589 out of 1,338, or 
36 per cent, were returned in the same 
way. He had no doubt that the members 
of the Fire Brigade were most assiduous in 
their exertions to discover the truth, and 
that we might depend upon the Returns 
being as accurate as could be arrived at 
under the circumstances; but it was evi- 
dent that there was a necessity for a more 
searching investigation being made into all 
fires by a well-qualified person who was 
accustomed to receive and sift evidence. 
Such an investigation would be productive 
of much good in various ways. On that 
point the late Mr. Braidwood wrote— 

“One of the greatest preventives of careless- 
ness in the use of fires and lights would be a legal 
inquiry in every case, as it would not only show 
the faults that had been committed, and thus warn 
others, but the idea of being exposed in the news- 
papers would be another motive for increased 
care.” 


Mr. Samuel Brown, Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries, also said— 


“The minuteness of inquiry will not only tend 
to give greater facilities of drawing useful con- 
clusions, by enabling the inquirer to classify facts, 
but will lead, as it has already done, to direct at- 
tention to those causes which are of most frequent 
occurrence, and capable of remedy by watchful- 
ness or change in habits. It serves also to indi- 
cate how men of science can give their services 
most effectually in the preservation of life and 
property. Thus the greatly increasing cause of 
fires, ‘ spontaneous ignition,’ has led to some in- 
teresting chymical experiments into the nature of 
substances that may be thus dangerous to society 
without human agency.” 


It was likely that if proper inquiries were 
made into the causes of fires there would 
be considerably more restrictions placed on 
the warehousing of certain substances than 
was the case at present. For instance, we 


were all afraid of gunpowder being stored 
near our dwellings, and that material had 
always been the subject of the greatest 
precautions, and yet it had been found that 
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very serious explosions, quite as bad as 
any from gunpowder, would take place 
when water was brought into contact with 
nitrate of soda and sulphur heated to a 
high temperature; and yet few were heard 
complaining of stores of these substances 
being near their dwellings, often in proxi- 
mity to one another. So, also, there were 
great precautions taken against large quan- 
tities of petroleum ; and yet turpentine, 
which had comparative immunity from the 
rigours of the law, was more ignitable than, 
and quite as explosive as, well-refined pe- 
troleum, as was shown by the dreadful 
explosion from turpentine which took place 
in Liverpool some ten or twelve years ago, 
which shattered and blew down several of 
the walls of the vaults in which it was 
stored. One great good that would result 
from such an investigation as he proposed 
would be, as Mr. Braidwood said, the re- 
ducing the number of fires from careless- 
ness. In the first twenty-one years of the 
existence of the London Fire Brigade, there 
were 9,341 fires reported on, of these 2,511 
were attributed to curtains, 1,178 to can- 
dles, 932 to gas, and only 100 to careless- 
ness. Now, it was quite clear that the 
curtains would not take fire themselves 
unless some light or fire was brought to 
them ; nor would the candles cause a se- 
rious conflagration unless they were brought 
too near some inflammable materials. He 
might safely, therefore, conclude that the 
greater part of the fires attributed to ‘‘cur- 
tains’’ and ‘candles ’’ were really due to 
“ earelessness.’’ On that point it had been 
well said— 

“ Carelessness, when reproved and shown the 
right way of proceeding, if persisted in, becomes 
wilfulness, and should therefore be severely pun- 
ished. Reading in bed was a fruitful source of 
fires ; and with the knowledge we have, and the 
instances of its pernicious effects continually oc- 
curring, it cannot be called other than wilful—it 
certainly is not carelessness. The recklessness 
with which candles, lucifers, gas, the inflammable 
oils, and other easily kindled materials, are used 
aud treated in everyday life can scarcely be called 
carelessness, now that the danger arising from 
their improper treatment is known.” 


Not long ago he had read of a farm labourer 
who, being engaged in the stackyard, and 
having indulged in a smoke, put his pipe 
into his coat pocket, and while he was 
working pushed the coat into a stack. The 
fire in the pipe not being extinguished 
ignited the coat and then the stack, and 
in a short time several stacks were burnt 
down. It was said to be simple careless- 
ness that was the cause of the fire. IlLun- 
dreds of such cases were occurring every 
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day in town and country, in which valu- 
able property was destroyed and life jeo- 
pardized and lost. He had seen a report 
of a miner being sentenced to ten days’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, for en- 
dangering the lives of his fellow-workmen 
in a gaseous pit by lighting his pipe by the 
flame of his safety lamp. Another miner 
was fined 40s., and in default of payment 
was committed to the House of Correction 
for two months, for striking a match and 
lighting his pipe in the pit. An engine 
keeper, also, who endangered the lives of 
his fellow-workmen by careless conduct in 
the working of his engine rendered himself 
liable to prosecution ; and there was no 
reason why carelessness in fires should not 
be similarly dealt with. One of the great 
benefits that would be derived from a ju- 
dicial investigation into fires would be the 
prevention of incendiarism, or, at all events, 
the reducing of the number of incendiary 
fires. There was a strong suspicion amount- 
ing almost to a certainty that the cause of 
a great majority of those fires, the causes 
of which were returned as unknown, was 
incendiarism. Fire-raising was now a fre- 
quent crime; and insurance offices, owing 
to the great competition among one ano- 
ther, were reluctant to prosecute any in- 
dividual unless the. suspicion was very 
strong against him. Fire-raising was now 
become a trade with a gang of swindlers, 
who made it their sole business to arrange 
fires with a view of defrauding the insur- 
ance offices— 

“Their plan is to take houses in different parts 
of London and in the suburbs, selecting the pre- 
mises with an eye to their being as far distant as 
possible from the Fire Brigade stations. The 
houses are furnished, and immediately an insur- 
ance is effected on one of them the gang prepare 
the house for the fire and remove the furniture 
to another house. When the fire takes place they 
make their escape from the burning tenements 
with their night clothes over their ordinary 
clothing.” 


Again, he was quoting from a Liverpool 
paper — 


“ The frequency of these conflagrations in Liver- 

pool cotton warehouses when the market is low 
and their rarity when prices are high is a sus- 
picious circumstance when observed over a long 
period.” 
These statements were corroborated by 
Mr. Chadwick in an able paper he read 
before the Social Science Association in 
1865— 

“ He found that while less than one-half of the 
properties are insured, nearly three-fourths of 
those burnt are insured. He asked the late Mr, 
Braidwood how on any doctrine of chances there 
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could be more burnt of insured than of uninsured 
houses? His answer was—The brigade were re- 
gularly occupied in preventing the spread of fires 
alarge proportion of which they knew were wilful. 
They came to their conclusion from prima facie 
circumstantial evidence as to the times and modes 
of the fires, the recency of insurance, the parties 
named being in debt or straitened circumstances, 
suspicions as to the quantities of the stock and 
furniture consumed, full and high insurances of 
old tumble-down or inconvenient premises, the 
immediate production of well-matured and com- 
plete plans for re-building the premises, which 
must have been prepared before the fire.” 

Mr. Payne, the coroner of the city of 
London, for a time held inquests on fires, 
and he gave as evidence that he found that 
23 per cent of them were clearly wilful, 
that one-half of the remainder were appa- 
rently accidental, and the other part from 
causes unknown, including suspicious 
causes. But they were not left merely to 
surmise as to what would be the effect of 
having a judicial investigation into all fires. 
Mr. Humphreys, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Fires in the Metropo- 
lis, stated that by a recent decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that Court has 
no power to inquire into the cause of a fire 
unless death has ensued. He stated that 
the holding of inquests upon fires was re- 
vived a few years back by the coroner for 
the City of London, and immediately after 
that the fires fell one-fourth in proportion. 
In several of the cities in America an 
officer called the fire marshal was appointed, 
whose duty it was to investigate into every 
fire, whether suspicion attached to it or 
not ; and he had power to examine wit- 
nesses on oath, On the institution of this 
office about twelve years ago there had been 
only one conviction for arson during the 
previous thirty years, There were now on 
an average fifty arrests and six convictions 
annually. The salutary vigilance which 
that officer exercised had been the means 
of reducing the number of incendiary fires 
in the half-year ending the 31st of May, 
1866, to sixty-one, being twenty-one less 
than it was in the corresponding six months 
of 1865. In Baltimore, also, there was a 
fire inspector, who investigated the cause 
of every fire, gnd prosecuted when neces- 
sary. For the first eighteen months after 
his appointment there were 223, or about 
149 a year. In six years there was a 
gradual but rapid decline from that number 
to ten incendiary fires ayear. In France an 
official inquiry was made into the cause of 
every fire that occurs in small towns and 
villages by the local authorities, and a re- 
port of the investigation was forwarded to 
the Procureur Imperial; in the large 


Protection. 
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towns in which were courts of justice, 
the inquiry was instituted directly by 
the Procureur Imperial. Strict investi- 
gations were made into all fires in Russia, 
Prussia, Poland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Hamburg, and Bremen. In Seot- 
land, within the last two or three months, 


the Lord Advocate Patton issued a circular | 


to the procurators-fiscal requiring them to 
institute an investigation into the origin of 
every fire to which was attached any suspi- 
cion, and to satisfy themselves as to the ab- 
sence of any ground for suspicion in cases of 
extensive destruction of property or where 
life had been endangered. The only objec- 
tion to this investigation was that it was 
done in private; and therefore it had not 
the effect of deterring others at a distance 
from committing the offence. The proper 
party in England in whom the power of 
investigating fires should be seated was the 
coroner. It would be the duty of the 
Committee to inquire as to the expediency 
of investing him with this power. 
hon. Member concluded by moving for a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. KINNAIRD seconded the Motion. 
Inasmuch as he understood that no opposi- 
tion was to be offered to the appointment 
of the Committee, it was not necessary 
for him to trouble the House further than 
to say that inquiries such as suggested 
would prevent the spread of incendiarism ; 
because at present fire insurance offices 
were put to such expense in conducting 


investigations in disputed cases, that rather | 


than enter upon them they preferred to pay 
the claims. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the existing legislative provisions for the protec- 
tion of Life and Property against Fires in the 
United Kingdom, and as to the best means to be 
adopted for ascertaining the causes and prevepting 
the frequency of Fires.”—(Mr, M‘Lagan.) 


And, on March 27, Select Committee nominated 
as follows:—Mr. Bracu, Mr. Acar-Extus, Mr. 
Gorst, Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor, Mr. Horsratt, 
Mr. Kriynatrpv, Mr, Lanyon, Mr. Leeman, Mr. 
Lusk, Mr. M‘Lacay, Mr. Mutter, Mr. Reap, Mr. 
IIenry B. Suermway, Mr. Turner, and Mr, 
Wuirmore, . 


DIVORCE BILLS, 


Select Committee on Divorce Bills nominated : 
—The Jupez Apvocatz, Mr. Heapiam, Mr. 
Donnam-Carter, Mr. Duntop, Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Moncretrr, Colonel Frencu, Colonel Packe, and 
Mr, Arxron, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
: before Six o'clock. 


Mr. M'Layan 


{COMMONS} 


The | 
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Second Reading. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1867. 


MINUTES,]— Szrect Comairrex —On Army 
(India and the Colonies), Colonel Perey Ier- 
bert added. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—Inclosure.* 

First Reading—Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties Education * [71]; Inclosure * [72]. 

Second Reading—Libel [11]; Industrial Schools 
(Ireland) [17]. 

Committed to Select Committee—Libel [11]. 

Committee — Criminal Law [8] [R.P.]; Oyster 
and Mussel Fisheries * [61). 

Report—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries * [61]. 

Considered as amended— Metropolitan Poor * 
[66]. 


LIBEL BILL—[{Buz 11.] 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen, Mr, Baines.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sin COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the question of the law of libel 
was one of general interest; he would 
therefore trespass a short time on the 
attention of the House while he explained 
the provisions of the Bill, and the existing 
evils he proposed to amend thereby, trust- 
ing that he should be able to advance 
reasons which would satisfy the House 
that the Bill ought to be read a second 
time. In the outset he would say that 
this measure was substantially the same 
| as that he introduced in 1865, which was 
| received with approbation by the press 
| generally, and was supported by petitions 
| from upwards of seventy proprietors of 
journals, but which he was obliged to 
| withdraw on account of the pressure of 
| business. It was not deemed expedient 
'to re-introduce the Bill last year; but 
this Session he had taken the earliest pos- 
| sible period of doing so, in order that the 
| subject might be discussed previous to the 
/more exciting debates upon the Reform 
| Bill. Upwards of sixty petitions had 
| already been presented to the House in 
favour of the measure, and he should show 
| that its principles were founded upon 
justice, aud that it was suited to meet the 
exigencies of the case. Happily, the 
} question was one which was entirely out- 
side party politics. The time had arrived 
when neither party sought to influence 
matters by press prosecutions, and there- 
fore all parties could approach this ques- 
tion and consider it merely in the light of 
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one of law amendment. Before he called | attention of Parliament to be again directed 
the attention of the House to the provisions | to the subject. In that year an action was 
of the Bill, he might perhaps be permitted | brought against Mr. Davison, the pro- 
to take a short retrospect of the present | prietor of anewspaper—Zhe Durham <Ad- 
law of libel. The House was aware that { vertiser—in consequence of a report which 
for a long period the law relating to this | appeared in his paper of the proceedings at 
subject was part of the common law of the | a meeting of the Improvement Commis- 
land—and, in fact, there was no exact|sioners at West Hartlepool. To the de- 
definition of the word ‘ libel.” Jeremy | claration in that case the defendant pleaded 
Bentham had said that the definition of| that the report was a correct one, and 
that word in law was so general that it | that no action lay; but on a demurrer the 
might be taken to mean anything written | Court of Queen’s Bench ruled that the cor- 
of a man of which he thought he had | rectness of a report did not remove from 
grounds of complaint. The present defi-| the defendant the responsibility of pub- 
nition seemed to be anything written | lishing any libel contained in it. On 
which tended to bring any person into| trial the verdict was for the plaintiff, 
ridicule, hatred, or contempt. The lawas| with a farthing damages; but notwith- 
it stood was entirely opposed to the prin- | standing that those damages were merely 
ciples of a free press; and indeed it was| nominal, the defendant had to bear his 
a wonder to him how, considering the} own costs, which exceeded £400. This 
arbitrary laws which governed it, it could | case led to the presentation of a number 
have obtained -the position it had in this | of petitions to Parliament praying for an 
country. It had, however, not obtained | amendment of the law of libel; and the 
that position entirely without the aid of | House of Lords again appointed a Select 
the Legislature, because, after the trials | Committee and examined witnesses, the 
which took place in the cases of the Dean | object of the Committee being to inquire 
of St. Asaph and Woodfall, a Bill was into whether immunity should be given to 
brought forward by Fox and supported by persons publishing bond fide and accurate 
Pitt, which was carried, and might be called | reports of proceeding ofthe two Houses 
the Magna Charta of the press. By that! of Parliament, of assemblies or public 
Act the power of defining libel was taken | meetings under certain conditions and 
out of the hands of the Judges, and such | liabilities. The Select Committee re- 
questions were left to the juries. That! ported in favour of extending protection to 
really was the foundation of the liberty | bond fide reports in the former case ; and 
that the press at present enjoyed. But it} that— 

did not do all that was ee for vari | «Where an action is brought for an alleged 
ous complaints had been from time to time | jipe) in the report of the proceedings of a public 
made with regard to the pressure of the meeting lawfully assembled for a lawful purpose, 
law of libel on the press. A longtime the | if the report be faithful, the jury shall find a 
maxim prevailed “the greater the truth verdict for the defendant unless the plaintiff has 
the greater the libel ;”” but happily it was | Stained actual damage. : , 
now exploded. It was not till 1843 that | Lord Campbell, accordingly, in 1858, in- 
the Legislature again interfered ; but in| troduced a Bill to carry out the recom- 
that year, in consequence of petitions from | mendations of the Select Committee ; but 
the Provincial Newspaper Press Associa- | it did not pass the second reading, being 
tion, a Committee was appointed by the| thrown out by a majority of 35 to 
House of Lords, and subsequently Lord|7 votes. The matter again slept until 
Campbell introduced a Bill which became | 1865, when he (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) 
law, and effected a very beneficial change, | introduced his Bill, The measure now 
by allowing the person sued to plead the | before the House consisted of several dis- 
correctness of a report, that he had inserted | tinct subjects. In the first place, it dealt 
an apology at the earliest possible moment, | with reports of public meetings; in the 
that the report was inserted without malice, | second, it endeavoured to fix upon the 
and in some cases a justification. That|authors of libels the responsibility now 
was a very valuable extension of the law, | resting upon the proprietors of newspapers 
and conferred great privileges upon the | for publishing them ; and the third point 
press ; and the consequence was that no|had reference to proceedings on indict- 
further agitation took place in Parliament | ments for libel. The alterations the Bill 
upon the subject until 1857. In that year| made in the law were undoubtedly of a 
a circumstance occurred which caused the | serious character. It would make the 
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speakers at public meetings liable for any 
scandalous language they might utter ; and 
so long as the newspaper reporters reported 
the proceedings accurately, it would relieve 
them or the proprietors from liability to 
action. At present any man might get 
up at a public meeting and attack a man’s 
character, well knowing that unless he 
imputed to him the commission of an in- 
dictable offence, or said something calcu- 
lated to injure him in his profession or 
business, he could not be put upon his trial 
for the words he used, although the news- 
paper proprietor who reported his words 
could. In his opinion, a man who went 
to a public meeting, where he knew his 
words would be taken down, ought to be 
as much responsible for what he might say 
as for what he might write. He knew 
very well that objections would be raised 
against alterations in the law of slander— 
a law which had long existed, and which 
many would say had been sanctioned by 
custom and the Judges, and that they could 
not do so without sapping the very founda- 
tions and principles of the law; but with 
great respect for the opinions of eminent 
Judges, he would say that it was fitting 
that the law shoild be changed in accord- 
ance with changes in the spirit of the 
times, and he thought he could satisfy the 
House that there ought to be a change in 
the law so far as to render persons liable 
for the speeches they chose to make at 
public meetings. The very principle of 
the doctrine that there was a difference 
between libel and slander was that the 
latter was not so deliberate as the former. 
But when it was considered that the 
speakers at meetings were well aware 
that their speeches were being taken down 
by reporters and would be published, and 
that any person animated by malice might 
go to a meeting to give vent to calumnies 
with the express object of getting them 
reported, a state of the law which ex- 
empted them from all liability, and fixed 
it upon newspaper reporters or proprietors, 
was disgraceful, and ought not to be al- 
lowed to continue. This question was 
raised in the House of Lords when the 
Bill of 1858 was before it, and both Lord 
Campbell and Lord Lyndhurst expressed 
opinions which were in entire concurrence 
with those he now enunciated. Lord 
Lyndhurst said— 

“When you come to consider the circumstances 
attending a public meeting such as I have de- 
scribed, the principle on which the distinction be- 
tween written and oral slander is made, hardly 
applies. A man goes to a meeting prepared with 


Sir Coluan O Loghlen 


{COMMONS} 
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aslander. He sees it taken down; he speaks it 
for that purpose ; he knows it will be published, 
Take, however, another illustration. Supposing 
I dictate words detracting from the character of 
another man to a person who puts them down, 
and I wish him to publish them. In that case I 
am responsible, and may be indicted for the libel. 
It is true that in the example we are now con- 
sidering there is no authority given—no expres- 
sion of a wish that it should be published. But 
everybody knows that it is the intention of the 
speaker that it should be published, and therefore 
I say the distinction between oral and written 
slander does not apply to the case we are now 
dealing with.”—{3 Hansard, exlix. 963.] 


And the present Lord Chancellor was of 
the same opinion, because he said there 
was no real distinction between talking 
libels in public and writing them for the 
purpose of being published; therefore, 
reason and justice alike demanded that he 
should be made responsible for them. 
Reporters were too much pressed to weigh 
and consider the matters which they were 
reporting with such nicety as to detect 
libels. Very often they wrote at great 
speed, and folio after folio of their copy 
was taken away by messengers and de- 
spatched to the printers as fast as they 
wrote it, so that scarcely any time could 
be given for revision—and, indeed, they 
might not even know that what they were 
writing constituted a libel. Yet they or the 
newspaper proprietors were made liable. 
One object of the present measure was to 
give them the same immunity with respect 
to correct reports of public meetings as 
they enjoyed in regard to reports of judicial 
proceedings, That exemption, which they 
enjoyed by virtue of a legal decision given 
some sixty or seventy years ago, was ori- 
ginally confined to trials; but he believed 
it had been gradually extended to police 
courts, bankruptcy examinations, and pro- 
ceedings before other tribunals. He did not 
propose to give an absolute immunity, but 
that it should be a defence to an action 
for libel to plead that the words which 
formed the subject-matter of the libel 
were spoken at a public meeting ‘con- 
vened for a lawful purpose, open to re- 
porters, and were published without malice, 
and in the ordinary course of business as a 
newspaper report; provided always that 
the newspaper proprietor consented to pub- 
lish immediately an apology, or any ex- 
planation, not of unreasonable length, sent 
to him by the person aggrieved, in as 
conspicuous a place in his paper as that 
in which the libel was published. An 
objection might be taken to this that men 


io straw might make damaging speeches, 
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and that if the remedy against the news- 
paper were abolished, the injured party 
would have no remedy at all. The 
speakers, however, would be liable to a 
criminal information, and greater mis- 
chief, he contended, accrued from the 
present law than would result from the 
immunity he proposed. It was obviously 
very important that the public should be 
furnished with accurate reports of what 
took place at the meeting of local bodies, 
invested with taxing and other powers, 
and at important railway, bank, or other 
commercial and public meetings. Mr. 
Baines, in his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee, said— 


“In large towns public meetings are held almost 
daily, and frequently several in a day, so as to 
make it practically impossible for any Editor to 
read the reports before going to press. Reports 
are brought in by reporters, very often from dis- 
tant places, late at night, written out by several 
different reporters, sent to the printer folio by 
folio, and sometimes not finished many minutes 
before the newspaper must be printed and in the 
post office. This is the every day routine in 
newspaper offices, both in London and in the coun- 
try. There is scarcely any kind of meeting where 
matter is not uttered which by a rigid interpre- 
tation of the Law of Libel, especially before its 
recent improvement, would be actionable. There 
is, perhaps, scarcely a meeting of the House of 
Commons at which something is not said that 
inight be actionable, yet’ the exposures made of 
evils and wrong-doings are of the highest public 
utility. If perfect security is required against 
the publication of libels, the only effectual secu- 
rity is to be found in the censorship of the press. 
This would, of course, destroy public liberty, and 
any curtailment of the existing practice of report- 
ing public meetings would strike a severe blow at 
all kinds of improvement.” 


{ Mancw 13, 1867} 
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and the other for a speech by Lord George 
Bentinck, relative to proceedings which 
had been taken under an old Act against 
horseracing. In one of those actions jus- 
tification was pleaded, and the case never 
came to trial, but Zhe Times had to get 
rid of the action by paying the plaintiff's 
| coats as well as their own, and the other 
action was abandoned, but Zie Times was 
put to a great expense in preparing their 
‘defence. He held in his hand a book by 
| Mr. Evelyn, containing a list of such ac- 
| tions which had been brought from the 
| case of *‘ Davison v. Duncan,” in nearly 
| all of which the jury showed their opinion 
of the merits by giving only nominal 
damages, yet in nearly all the newspapers 
had to pay considerable costs. There was 
| first the case of “Duncan v. Davison,” 
|in 1857, when the damages being a far- 
| thing, the costs were over £400. In the 
| following year there was an action against 
The Sheffield Independent, in consequence 
of some uncomplimentary allusions made 
,at a trades union meeting, the damages 
'being 1s., and the defendant having to 
pay his own costs. In 1862 there was 
| the case of ‘‘ Rogers v. Leader,’’ against 
' the same journal, for a report of proceed- 
ings connected with the workhouse; and 
the jury, in that instance, exercising their 
| power under Fox’s Act, found that the 
|report was not a libel. In 1864 there 
occurred the case of ‘‘ Hood v. Cowslade,” 
| which was an action against Zhe Read- 
| ing Mercury for a report of the proceed- 
ings at a meeting of the Board of Health. 
'In that case the Lord Chief Justice 


Second Reading. 

















And he proceeded to urge on the Com-| said that, in his opinion, under the law 
mittee the propriety of giving protection as it then stood, a report of proceed- 
to such reports, saying— |ings at a public meeting of an organ- 
“I would further beg to submit to the Com-| ized body was just as privileged as if 
mittee, that the publicity of the proceedings of! the proceedings had taken place in a Court 
= —. fggone, Med gm bios, boat of Justice. The attention of the Lord 
ortan a = * . 
ae. I maintain that the press, in this way, | Chief Justice - called to the Durham 
prevents and corrects a much greater amount of | ©25@, but his Lordship intimated he did 
defamation than it propagates. The very know- not agree with the ruling in that case, 
ledge on the part of speakers that their words adding that public opinion had advanced 
will be published, is a check upon them. ‘so much of late years that he was inclined 
It might, however, be said that no actual to say that the press had full immunity 
grievance existed, since actions of the kind | in publishing reports of proceedings at 
he sought to prevent were never brought. | public meetings such as he had referred 
The contrary, however, was the fact. Mr.|to. In another case, against Zhe Notting- 
Dobie, the solicitor to Zhe Times, stated, ham Daily Guardian. It arose out of an 
in his evidence before the House of Lords’ | electioneering squabble, and was an action 
Committee, that two actions had been! for publishing the report of a speech ata 
brought against that journal for reports of | public meeting. In this case, although 
speeches delivered in that House—one | the jury only gave a farthing damages, the 
being for a speech by Dr. Lushington, the | defendant had to pay his own costs. In 
present Judge of the Admiralty Court, | the case of The Dublin Chronicle, an ac- 
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tion was brought by a Roman Catholic | This provision, then, having been found 
clergyman for a libel contained in a speech | to have a very beneficial effect in France 
made by a Protestant clergyman, and re-| he (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) believed a si- 
ported in that paper, and the defendant | milar effect would be produced if it were 
was put to enormous cost in defending | adopted in England. The main object 
himself. ‘There was another case, tried | of the first part of the Bill was therefore 
in 1865, in which an action was brought | to make those who chose to make scan- 
against the proprietors of Zhe Manchester | dalous statements at public meetings re- 
Guardian for an alleged libel contained sponsible for those statements; and the 
in a report of a public meeting, and a_ second object was to give immunity to the 
second action was brought against the per- | press in publishing reports of proceedings 
son who had uttered the libel complained | at public meetings; but this part of the 
of; but the latter action was withdrawn, | question was one which he thought might 
and the result of the action against the | be considered in Committee, and it might 


Second Reading. 


proprietors of Zhe Manchester Guardian 
was that, on the suggestion of the Judge, 
a juror was withdrawn; but the proprie- 
tors had to pay the costs. He thought 
that these cases offered sufficient evidence 
of the existence of a real grievance; and, 
this being so, the question was how could 
that grievance be remedied? One pro- 
position he had to make was, that which 
was made by Mr. Johnson Gedge, the 
Secretary to the Provincial Press Associa- 
tion, when examined years ago before a 
Committee of the other House. That gen- 
tleman proposed that newspapers should 
be at liberty to publish reports of all 
speeches made at public meetings, pro- 
vided the reports were accurate, and the 
publishers inserted, if required, a contra- 


/be found that the newspapers might be 
relieved by other means than those which 
|he proposed. Upon this point he was 
ready to listen to any suggestions or amend- 
‘ments. The second part of the Bill related 
/not only to the press, but to all sorts of 
‘actions for libel. It dealt with costs, the 
, most material question in every action for 
jlibel. Under the law as it existed in 
, England, unless a plaintiff obtained a ver- 
dict for 40s. damages he was not entitled 
to costs; but in Ireland a farthing damages 
‘carried costs. The difference in the law 
‘as between the two countries was one 
that, in his opinion, ought no longer to 
exist; and he therefore proposed that the 
‘law of Ireland should be assimilated to 
that of England in this respect. He also 


diction made by any person complaining | proposed that unless a plaintiff obtained a 
of any statement so published, the con- verdict for damages amounting to £5 or 
tradiction, being of moderate length, to| upwards, he should not be entitled to 
be inserted in as prominent a part of the more costs than damages. He had read 
paper as that which contained the original | cases in which Judges had refused to tell 
report. The suggestion as to the publica- | the jury what amount of damages would 
tion of the contradiction was taken from | carry costs; but he thought it undesirable 


the French Law of Libel. M. Dupin, 
having told the House of Commons’ Com- 
miftee that there were few actions for 
- libel in France, was asked— 


«« Has a person reflected upon in any periodical 
publication a right to compel the editor to insert 
his answer to the attack, and, if so, under what 
circumstances ?—He has the right, in any case 
in which the attack implies an imputation upon 
his character, to compel the editor to insert his 
answer, provided that answer is not more than twice 
as long as the attack, Thus, if an attack is ten 
lines, your answer must not be more than twenty. 
In this ease, a journal which would refuse the in- 
sertion would be condemned to make it by the 
courts of justice. Nevertheless, the courts of 
justice have sometimes sanctioned the refusal of 
the editor to insert the answer ifthe answer was 
offensively couched, although the offence was by 
way of reprisal either against the editor or against 
others, Is this provision found of practical utility, 
and does it operate as a useful check upon slan- 
der ?—This provision granted by the law is very 
useful,” 


Sir Colman O’ Loghlen 


| that this practice should be followed, be- 
| cause, although it was a legal fiction that 
all persons should be acquainted with the 
law, it was very seldom that juries could 
| be found who possessed such legal know- 
ledge ; and he was glad to perceive that the 
| Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in a 
| recent ease, had not followed the practice 
| resorted to by other Judges, but had told 
| the jury the amount of damages which 
, would carry costs. At present, where only 
| a shilling or even a farthing was recovered 
'in the shape of damages, although the 
' plaintiff did not get his costs, the defendant 
had to pay the expense he had incurred in 
defending the action. In his opinion the 
press ought to be protected against actions 
being brought by pettifogging attorneys 
for costs, or by parties who merely desired 
to gratify a malignant feeling. It was 
suggested to the Committee of the House 
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of Lords that if substantial damages were 
not given to a plaintiff the defendant 
should not only be freed from the payment 
of the plaintiff’s costs, but should have his 
own costs paid by the plaintiff. Mr. 
Johnson Gedge, the proprietor of Zhe Bury 
Post, and other witnesses, had urged that 
the defendant should have his costs paid 
where the proceedings against him were 
shown by the verdict to have been vexa- 
tious or malicious. In the Bill he (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) brought in in 1865 he 
had proposed that where a plaintiff only 
obtained a verdict for 20s. damages, he 
should not only not be entitled to costs, but 
should pay the costs of the defendant, and 
he only gave the plaintiff costs where he 
recovered 40s. Since then he had found 
that there were several objections to the 
proposal that the plaintiff should pay the 
defendant’s costs where he had recovered 
any amount of damages, and he now 
proposed to effect his object in a different 
way. His present proposition was that, 
as in other cases, the defendant in an 
action for libel should be at liberty to pay 
money into court; and if the jury con- 
sidered the amount so paid into court 


{Manceu 18, 1867} 
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ceeding by criminal information no one 
could file such an information without 
leave of the court, so that there was 
a check against vindictiveness ; but there 
was no check against procedure by indict- 
ment. In criminal information or indict- 
ment, moreover, the defendant stood in a 
very different position—he could not offer 
himself as a witness—his mouth was 
stopped, and though he might plead that 
what he had stated was true, and that the 
publication was for the public benefit, he 
could not be called in support of his plea, 
although very probably he was the only 
person able to establish it, course could 
be resorted to for purposes of oppression or 
to gratify mialignant feelings. Again, 
where a man was indicted the Crown had 
power—though that power was now re- 
strained by public opinion—to pack a jury; 
but the plaintiff in an indictment for libel 
could use this power, inasmuch as the 
prosecutor stood in the position of the 
Crown; and an instance in which the 
attempt to do this had been made had oc- 
curred in the sister country, but it drew 
from the present Chief Justice of Ireland, 
then Mr. Whiteside, so strong a remon- 


sufficient to cover the injury, the defendant | strance that the Judge interposed. The 
would be entitled to costs from the plain- | system was liable to the greatest possible 
tiff. At present he could only do so under } abuse, as was exemplified in the case of 


Lord Campbell’s Act, where he pleaded a 
full and ample apology. The course he 
proposed was that in most actions én fort, 
and he thought it might be beneficially 
adopted in actions for libel. Furthermore, 
he proposed that where money was paid 
into court, and was not accepted by the 
plaintiff in discharge of his action, the 
plaintiff should not be allowed to proceed 
unless he gave security for costs; the 
newspaper propriétor who defended was 
already bound to give security to the 
Crown on the establishing of his paper, for 
any damages that might be awarded 
against him, and it would be no hardship 
to require the plaintiff to give a similar 
security. The third part of the Bill re- 
lated to indictments or prosecutions for 
libel. At present there were three courses 
open to a party libelled : he could bring an 
action, he could file a criminal information 
in the Queen’s Bench, or he could indict 
the publisher or writer of the libel. If an 
action were brought, the defendant stood 
on tolerably equal terms with the plaintiff: 
he could plead justification, could himself 
be examined as a witness, and, in case of 
obtaining a verdict, he could recover costs 
from the plaintiff. In the case of pro- 








Sir Robert Clifton, who had been sum- 
moned before police magistrates for a libel 
alleged to have been contained in a letter 
he had written; and in the case of the 
proprietors of Zhe Railway Times and 
Chronicle, who were summoned to appear 
at Bow Street for having inserted in their 
paper letters reflecting on the management 


| of the directors of the South Eastern Rail- 


way Company, those letters having been 
written by Mr. J. J. Hamilton, a share- 
holder in the company to the extent of 
£33,000. In Scotland the right of crimi- 
nal prosecution in cases of libel practi- 
cally did not exist, or had become obso- 
lete. There was another inconvenience in 
the existing law, which was that a person 
indicting. another for libel was not liable 
for costs himself, unless the defendant 
pleaded and proved, under Lord Campbell’s 
Act, that what he had published was for 
the publie benefit. He had originally pro- 
posed to do away with procedure by in- 
dictment in libel cases in this country; but 
on reflection he saw that cases might arise 
in which it would be desirable that a larger 
power of punishment than that of award- 
ing damages should be retained; and his 
present proposition was therefore that no 
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indictment for libel should be sent into] House, but differing from it in some 
court without the consent of the Attorney | material particulars, was thrown out on 
General, or, in case that office were vacant, | the second reading by the House of Lords, 
of peng Leap nel a at pro- | in mee yeh “re Anemone oe by 
posed that on a trial by indictment or in- | some noble Lords as ee 0 whic 
formation for libel, the defendant might | the privileges of the press —_ to be 
offer himself as a witness. The fourth| carried. In commenting on the case of 
part of the Bill simply proposed a short | ‘‘ Davison v. Duncan” Lord Campbell 
form of pleading justification, so that the | said— 
pitfalls which were at present due to the| “The inconvenience arising from the chance 
technicalities of the law might be avoided. | of the injury to private character is infinitesi- 
But in order that the plaintiff might not mally small as compared to the convenience of 
be injered by th f rw hiek | publicity. But it has never yet been contended 
. aye y the use of a plea Which | that such a privilege extends to a report of 
might be regarded as of too general 4 na- | what takes place at all public meetings. Even 
ture, he proposed to give him power to re- | if confined to a report of what was relevant to 
quire a bill of particulars. Furthermore, | the object of the meeting, it would extend the 
he proposed that the Bill should not ex- | privilege to an alarming extent. If this plea is 
‘ | good, a fair amount of what takes place may be 
tend to Scotland, In conclusion, he had | published, whatever harm the publication may 
only to say that in his opinion the best | do to private character, provided it took place 
protection against the licence of the press | at a meeting of a public nature—a wide descrip- 
would be found in having the press con- a hy ae ar from a 
ducted by respectable persons, and any- | CUDY Meeting to & Parish meeting. 
thing which tended to expose the proprie- | Those were the observations made by Lord 
tors of newspapers to needless and vexa- | Chief Justice Campbell iu the case referred 
tious proceedings was calculated to dis- | to; and I would ask the hon. and learned 
courage such persons from retaining their | Member—not for the purpose of impeding 
connection with the press. He was not | the progress of his Bill, but in order to pre- 
prepared to say that every provision in = its being wrecked either — or else- 
the Bill ought to receive the sanction of | where—that some more careful definition 
the House, but he was perfectly willing to | of a public meeting than that contained 
have it amended in Committee. in the Ist clause should be hereafter 
framed. I find the definition of a public 
- meeting in the Ist clause is “any pub- 
a Sin Col be OL = . second | ji, meeting lawfully assembled for a 
; adbccsinen: —s lawful purpose.” That, in the words of 
Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL : I do Lord Campbell, is extending the liberty 
not rise to offer any opposition whatever | in a rather alarming degree, more especially 
_ the — a . Pa a — oe as - = ars — oe 
earing the statement of the hon. and|hurst in the debate on the Bill in the 
learned Gentleman I think that it will be | Upper House, ina great many cases people 
in many respects a highly beneficial Act if| go to a public meeting for the purpose of 
it passes: but there are several matters in | uttering slander. And although under 
it which will require care and considera- | the 2nd clause these persons are made 
tion, either before a Select Committee or | liable for any injury done to the person 
in Committee of this House, because I | slandered, yet they are frequently persons 
think it will be found that there are very | against whom it is useless to bring any 
great powers given to the press by the | action at all, and the real injury is done 
Bill, and it is a question whether those | by the circulation of the slander in the 
powers are not larger than the hon. and | newspapers. So far, however, as I have 
learned Member intended. Let me call | been able to give attention to the Bill and 
attention for a moment to the case that | to the statement of the hon. and learned 
was mentioned by the hon. and learned | Gentleman, I think that the second clause 
Gentleman, that of ‘ Davison v. Duncan,” | will work extremely well. It has been 
which was decided against Zhe Durham | urged that slander and libel are not by the 
Advertiser, for commenting on the pro-| law put upon the same ground—that the 
ceedings of the West Hartlepool Commis- | person uttering slander usually does so in 
sioners. The decision in that case was | the heat of the moment, and that the effect 
the occasion of Lord Campbell’s Bill in | is fleeting; while the words used in a libel 
1858. That Bill, which was in some} deliberately published are intentionally 
respects similar to that now before the| used, and are of a very different cha- 
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racter from words used in the heat of the 
moment. I cannot, however, help think- 
ing that the observation made by Lord 
Lyndhurst in the debate in the House of 
Lords is perfectly true—that a man who 
goes to a public meeting to make a state- 
ment makes it with a deliberate intention, 
and with a full knowledge of what it 
comprehends. I cannot see, however, 
why that man should not be liable to an 
action, or to any other proceeding for 
libel, just as if he had published the libel, 
and circulated it. I will not detain the 
House by going through the different 
clauses of the Bill; but that which refers 
to paying money into court I think will 
be fair and useful. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that in Clause 6, providing that 
unless the jury shall give damages exceed- 
ing £5 the plaintiff shall not be entitled 
to more costs than damages, it would be 
well to add words to the effect—“ Except 
the Judge should think that the action was 
one which ought to have been brought, 
and that costs ought to be awarded.’’ 
With regard to the practice of some of the 
Judges in declaring what amount of dama- 
ges carry costs, it differs in various Courts; 
but I cannot help thinking that it would 
not be inconvenient if the jury always 
knew what damages would carry costs. 
I cannot quite agree. with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that everyone is ex- 
pected to know the law, although there is 
an old legal maxim that ignorance of the 
law is no excuse. I recollect that a very 
learned Judge, Mr. Justice Maule, who is 
now dead, said that if it were supposed 
that every one was acquainted with the law 
the Judges of the land were exceptions ; 
because in a writ of error it was always 
set forth that there were manifest errors 
in the judgment. The clause requiring 
that no prosecution for a libel shall be 
brought except with the sanction of the 
Attorney General will also require to be 
considered in Committee. I do not think 
that my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General would shrink from perform- 
ing a public duty ; but this difficulty must 
arise, that a case would go before the jury 
with a certain amount of sanction to the 
prosecution if the Attorney General had 
given his consent to its institution ; and, 
in the next place, the clause was open to 
the objection that it would not be easy, 
without some proper machinery being pro- 
vided, to enable him to do so, for the At- 
torney General to determine accurately 
whether the case is one in which there 
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ought to be aprosecution. The 8th clause 
of the Bill, which enables a defendant at 
the trial of an indictment or information 
for libel to offer himself or herself as a 
witness, and also enables the husband or 
wife of a defendant to be examined, has 
my unqualified approbation. Since the 
passing of the Common Law Procedure 
Act the practice has prevailed under its 
sanction of pleading generally in actions 
of libel that the alleged libel is true; but 
any difficulty arising from this is removed 
by the provision that a bill of particulars 
of what is intended to be relied upon by 
the defendant shall be given in all cases 
where it is desirable it should be given. 
With regard to the clause in which it is 
proposed that security for costs should 
be given by the plaintiff, I did not quite 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
reasoning ; but it appears to me that all 
the parties ought to be put upon the same 
footing in that respect. I have made these 
remarks in order that they may receive the 
hon. and learned Member’s consideration, 
and not with any view of opposing the 
second reading. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Bill had 
been introduced as a Bill in the first in- 
stance to promote the freedom of the press. 
It was the practice of hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House, the hon. 
Member for Leeds especially was wont to 
laud the press of this country, and to com- 
pare the cheap press with that of the 
United States, drawing a just comparison 
in favour of the higher tone that pre- 
vailed in the cheap press of England. 
Now, if under the present state of the 
law the public press of the country was 
marked by a high tone, he thought that 
the House would not lightly regard any 
proposal to alter the law under which that 
press existed. The hon. and learned 
Member (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) had laid 
great stress upon the injustice of leaving 
the proprietors of newspapers liable to be 
prosecuted for defamation; but the pro- 
bability was, that the responsibility which 
at present attached to the proprietors 
had done much to create the present high 
tone of English journals. The man who 
undertook a risk under securities for his 
good conduct was likely to be a man of 
higher character and position than a 
person placed under no such moral and 
practical restraint. This Bill, in the first 
instance, purported to widen the freedom 
of the press; but how would it affect the 
freedom of individuals? One peculiarity 
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of our legislation of late years had been 
that it had enormously increased the 
liberty and power of associations, but it 
had done very little for individual freedom. 
Formerly from the other side of the House 
proceeded eloquent vindications of indivi- 
dual freedom; but now they heard nothing 
from that quarter but appeals for the ex- 
tension of the freedom and power of asso- 
ciations. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed that individuals who made state- 
ments at public meetings which might be 
supposed to be slanderous or libellous 
should be liable—for what? Not for the 
words spoken by them, but for words re- 
ported. He was happy to say that re- 
liance could generally be placed on the ac- 
curacy of the reports of the speeches 
which were delivered in that House, and 
of what was said out of it; but then 
it must be remembered that reporting was 
at present under the restraint that ope- 
rated on the proprietors of newspapers. A 
reporter must be a highly educated man, 
and it was well known that many of them 
were persons of the highest possible at- 
tainments, and some of them were mem- 
bers of the legal profession. Reporters 
were better judges of what constituted a 
libel than a person who spoke under excite- 
ment at a public meeting. When a man 
uttered a libel in the heat of discussion at 
a public meeting there existed the means 
of correction, for the statement might 
be immediately contradicted;—the slan- 
der might be answered on the spot; 
and he had known many instances in 
which that had taken place, even where 
the meeting was notoriously packed. But 
how did the grievance arise? Why, by 
the publication of the report; because the 
report reached the public far beyond the 
meeting at which the slander was uttered. 
The grievance was therefore far more in 
the publication than in the utterance of 
the slander? It might be almost impos- 
sible for the person libelled to reach 
the author of a slander, if the publisher 
of it was to have perfect indemnity. No 
man valued the freedom of the press more 
sincerely than he did, but he saw danger 
in the proposed alteration. We had a 
press which deserved all the encomiums 
that had been passed upon it; but there 
was a difference between freedom and 
licence, and if they removed all responsi- 
bility on the part of the publisher, in his 
opinion they would open the door to a 
class of newspaper proprietors lower than 
the present. They might depend upon it, 
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that freedom was not an accident, but a 
privilege which could only exist by being 
preserved within due restraints. He loved 
freedom. Tory he was; no one could 
show him the occasion on which he did not 
defend freedom. But they should not 
forget that freedom—that liberty gene. 
rally perished by its own excess. There- 
fore was it that he looked with much 
suspicion on the principle of this Bill, 
and trusted that if the Bill passed a 
second reading that it would be referred 
to a Select Committee ; or that else the 
Committee of that House would tho- 
roughly investigate and consider the 
various principles contained in it, so that 
whilst endeavouring to extend, they might 
not destroy, the freedom of the press. It 
would be difficult to preserve individuals 
from abuse that might arise from the li- 
cence of the press, if there was no law 
to prevent the conductors of newspapers 
from putting reports into the mouths of 
speakers which were totally inaccurate. 
That reporters should be perfectly accu- 
rate was impossible. It would, therefore, 
be a great hardship that any speaker 
should be liable to an action for a false re- 
port. A free press was one of the most 
powerful instruments for preserving indi- 
vidual and collective freedom ; but, if it 
were under restraint or in the hands of a 
Government, it might be a most effective 
means of tyranny. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
looked with the greatest suspicion on the 
clause which proposed that a Government 
officer should decide whether an indict- 
ment would lie or not, instead of that 
primary act of jurisdiction being left to 
the proper tribunals of the country. Let 
them look across the Channel, and take 
warning from the position of the press in 
France and in Spain. In those countries 
the press was used against the people. 
They could not be too careful of the man- 
ner in which they dealt with the law 
which wholesomely regulated the press, 
whilst at the same time it preserved its 
liberty, lest both the law and the press 
should degenerate from their high tone 
and character. He had spoken strongly ; 
but he objected to the principle of the 
measure, on the ground, first, that he saw 
in it danger to the freedom of discussion ; 
secondly, to the freedom of individuals ; 
and ultimately, he feared, by encouraging 
excess, to the freedom of the press itself. 
Mr. BUXTON said, there were two evils 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Warwickshire chiefly appeared 
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to dread ; but these were carefully provided 
against by the Bill. The first was, that 
libels might be put into the mouths of 
speakers by the reporters; but the Bill 
declared that unless the report was a faith- 
ful one the paper publishing it should not 
be protected. Again, that hon. Member 
said that if a man uttered slander at a 
public meeting another speaker might get 
up and answer him, but the libel would 
still be published in the newspaper. Well, 
the same protection was afforded by the 
Bill in the case of a libellous report, be- 
cause it expressly required that the an- 
swer sent to the editor by the person 
aggrieved must be inserted in the news- 
paper in which the report had appeared. 
The hon, Gentleman had told them to look 
at the press of France and Spain, and 
certainly the more they looked at it the 
less they liked it; but what had happened 
in those countries did not, he thought, 
justify them in placing our own press under 
oppressive restrictions. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS agreed 
with the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire in thinking that the utmost care 
was required in dealing with this subject. 
There was no conceivable engine capable of 
being employed for the purpose of inflict- 
ing wrong on private character comparable 
in power to the press, and its power had 
for many years been increasing in a geo- 
metrical ratio by reason of the immense 
multiplication both of newspapers and of 
their readers. At a public meeting a man 
might, in the heat of debate, say something 
which it would have been better to leave 
unsaid, but it passed away like breath in 
a moment, and the wound was soon healed 
—if, indeed, any wound was given at all, 
for the person concerned might not be pre- 
sent, But the mischief done by those 
fleeting words, evanescent as it would 
probably be, was made permanent when 
they were circulated far and wide by a 
newspaper published and sold for a profit. 
Before they removed the present restraints 
it was necessary first to prove there was 
a grievance. e did not think that it 
had been proved that there was. He 
agreed in all the compliments that had 
been paid to the press; he would bear 
personal testimony to the admirable man- 
ner in which, as a rule, the press of this 
country was conducted; but it was worthy 
of consideration whether its high tone 
was not due—partly at least—to the 
wholesome restraints of our law, and 
whether it was desirable to relax those re- 
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straints upon so formidable an instru- 
ment both of good and of evil, merely 
because some newspaper proprietor, who 
was generally a rich man, might now 
and then be brought into a court by 
some not very worthy individual to answer 
for an alleged libel. Let them diminish 
the securities under which the freedom of 
the press was exercised and they would 
open a door, which they might not after- 
wards be able to close again, to dangerous 
excesses. He did not know whether the 
representatives of the press generally com- 
plained of any grievance in this matter, 
or whether they had petitioned that House 
to relieve them from any alleged unjust 
or oppressive operation of the present 
law. If that were so, no doubt the ques- 
tion should be brought before the Legis- 
lature. But the first part of this Bill 
required the gravest consideration, depriv- 
ing a wan, as it did, of the right to sue 
for the redress of a wrong done to his 
reputation, which was, in most cases, a far 
greater injury than an assault upon his 
person. The provisions of the second part 
of the Bill were, he thought, excellent. 
As to the third part, he agreed with the 
Solicitor General that it ought not to de- 
pend on the will of a Government officer 
whether or not one man should be entitled 
to indict another for libel. Supposing one 
person published a gross libel on the cha- 
racter of another in order to extort money. 
[An hon. Memper: That case is excepted 
from the measure.] He was glad that it 
was excepted; but there were many other 
motives for publishing gross libels equally 
wicked, and he could not see why a man 
should not have as free a remedy in a 
court of justice where his reputation was 
assailed as he had when violence was 
offered to his person. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that it appeared 
that no one had any objection to fix the 
liability for a slander uttered at a public 
meeting upon the speaker ; but great ob- 
jection was entertained to relieving from 
responsibility the proprietor of a news- 
paper in which it might be reported. 
Whatever the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) said, he * 
said in so solemn a manner that they be- 
came alarmed; the bias of their minds 
was disturbed by the solemnity of his ut- 
terances. Let them, however, look at this 
question like men who were not terrified 
out of their wits. Who was most likely 
to bring an action against a newspaper? 
Was it the honest man? Certainly not. 
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An honest man against whom a libel had 
been published would go to the proprietor 
of the journal in which it had appeared, 
and say, ‘‘ I have been libelled. Give me 
the opportunity of stating the facts of the 
case ;’’ and if the newspaper refused to 
publish his answer, it would still, under 
this Bill, be liable; but if it inserted the 
answer, and afforded the person libelled 
the means of defending himself, it would 
not be liable. But what did the dishonest 
mando? He rushed to an attorney, who 
at once wrote to the proprietor of the 
paper for the name of his solicitor, in or- 
der that he might serve process, and, with- 
out asking for any explanation or contra- 
diction of the false statement, immediately 
commenced proceedings. If the newspaper 
proprietor offered to insert an apology, the 
pettifogging attorney would say that that 
was not the time; they must wait. The 
meaning of this was, that they were to 
wait until costs had been incurred, other- 
wise, he would get no pickings, no fees, 
no bill. When, however, the matter came 
on for trial, he was “ quite open to an ar- 
rangement.” That meant that the poor 
unfortunate newspaper proprietor should 
make an arrangement by which he should 
pay all the costs. What possible harm 
could happen to society from the passing 
of this Bill? That was the real question 
for the House to consider. He had heard 
a great many platitudes uttered in lauda- 
tion of the press, and he could not alto- 
gether acquit the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. Thomas Chambers) 
of having uttered some against it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had talked 
about its terrible power. What was the 
meaning of that? Why, it meant a ter- 
rible good. Then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that publications had enor- 
mously increased, and not only that, but 
so also had their readers. What did that 
imply but that the greatest possible advan- 
tage was derived by the public from the 
press? In the very remarkable evidence 
given by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines) before the Committee of the 
House of Lords on that subject, there was 
‘an enumeration of the various classes of 
public bodies the proceedings of which the 
newspapers were accustomed to report. 
There were—‘‘1, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; 2, Courts of Law and police courts ; 
8, municipal corporations, and bodies of 
commissioners for objects of local admini- 
stration, protection, and improvement; 4, 
Poor Law guardians; 5, vestry meetings ; 
Mr. Roebuck 
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6, Parliamentary, municipal, and other 
elections; 7, meetings of magistrates for 
county and other business; 8, county, bo- 
rough, or parish meetings convened by 
sheriffs, mayors, or other authorities; 9, 
meetings of public charities, or institutions 
benevolent, educational, reformatory, and 
religious; 10, public meetings to promote 
political, legal, and social reforms; 11, 
meetings of mechanics’ institutions, and 
philosophical societies, the Society of Arts; 
12, public lectures like those on the sup- 
ply of cotton, adulteration of food, &c. ; 
13, meetings of railway proprietors; 14, 
meetings of banks, and other joint-stock 
companies ; meetings of Chambers of Com- 
merce.” Was there not immense advan- 
tage to the public in the reporting of these 
meetings? And how was it done? It 
was done by reporters, whom the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) himself admitted must be edu- 
eated men, and whose only desire was to 
give faithful reports of what took place. 
These reports the editor of a daily paper 
had no time to revise. He must there- 
fore either exclude all accounts of such 
proceedings, or run the risk that in some 
rare instances the malignity of some indi- 
vidual might do injustice to the character 
of another. But, even if such a thing oc- 
curred, the very weapon that inflicted the 
wound healed it the day after the slander 
had appeared—the very journal which had 
circulated would give equal publicity to 
its contradiction, and therefore no mis- 
chief was done to an honest man. Under 
these circumstances, the House would not 
have much difficulty in assenting to the 
second reading of this Bill. When the 
Bill got into Committee, every clause 
ought to be carefully considered ; but the 
measure was not one to be referred to a 
Select Committee. Did the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire think that was 
the first time that that question had been 
considered? Why, it had long been un- 
der consideration, he might almost say for 
centuries ; all their great writers had given 
their opinion upon the matter, and it was 
now ripe for decision. The House should 
decide it on its own responsibility, and 
when it had done so he thought they need 
fear no danger to society. 

Mr. BAINES said, it seemed to him 
that that was a case in which there was a 
claim the most irresistible for plain justice 
to the most important institution of this 
land—namely, the press. Gentlemen con- 
nected with the press were now liable to 
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heavy punishment for not doing that which 
it was notoriously impossible that they 
should do—that was to say, for not ex- 
amining reports, often brought in at the 
last moment before publication, in order 
to eliminate from them whatever might be 
defamatory. It was said that slander 
ought to be punished. He admitted it; 
but who was the slanderer? ‘The hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Thomas Chambers) argued that it was not 
the utterance by the voice that did the 
mischief, but its publication in the news- 
papers. He said No: the man who first 
uttered it first published it to the world. 
It was true a report of what was said was 
printed, perhaps on the following day ; but 
one very important consideration must be 
borne in mind—namely, the effect pro- 
duced upon what was said at a public 
meeting by the known fact that the 
speeches to be delivered there would be 
published. The man who uttered a speech 
knew that it would go to all the world, 
and he therefore measured, regulated, and 
moderated the statements which he made. 
But that was not all. It was quite pos- 
sible that a libellous statement uttered at 
a public meeting might be distorted and 
magnified to such a degree as to do in- 
finitely more harm than if the actual words 
were given. But the following day the 
actual words were known. Then the man 
who had been libelled came forward, sent 
a statement for the correction of that libel 
to the newspaper, that statement was in- 
serted, and thereby the evil that had been 
done was redressed. Without the news- 
paper they could not have that, because 
that which had gone forth on the wings of 
rumour they could not identify or refute; 
but when it appeared in the press, they 
could ascertain what it was and refute it. 
The proceedings of public meetings, then, 
were immensely modified and improved by 
the knowledge that they would be pub- 
lished to the world, and by the fact that 
they were published by men who had no 
malice, and no other interest in the matter 
except to give correctly to the world what 
was said, Those men were not the guilty 
parties. The Legislature chose to punish, 
not the man who uttered the slander, but 
the man who published it. That reminded 
him of the ancient Persian law under which 
great persons were not punished, save by 
proxy, for their errors. Cyrus was too great 
to be punished, and therefore they had 
whipping boys as deputies. The con- 
dition of the proposed exemption—namely, 
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that the newspaper should be required to 
publish a refutation of the libel which it 
might have been the innocent means of 
circulating—the proprietors of newspapers 
were willing to accept. He believed that 
many proprietors of the provincial press 
had petitioned for the adoption of a mea- 
sure like the present; and he was glad to 
find, from the very liberal speech made 
that day by the Solicitor General, that 
there was now every prospect of an absurd 
and unjust state of the law relating to the 
press being at length remedied. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that as 
the House seemed willing to accord a 
second reading to the Bill, he would not 
make any remarks on the principle of the 
measure. But there was a point of some 
importance raised by the learned Solicitor 
General on which they ought to have some 
clear understanding. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that, although prepared 
to give newspaper proprietors an immunity 
from prosecution in certain cases, he 
thought it would be necessary to define 
very carefully those public meetings in re- 
gard to the speeches delivered at which 
the proprietors of newspapers should enjoy 
an immunity for the publication of faith- 
ful though slanderous reports. Now, for 
himself, he believed it would be found ex- 
tremely difficult to have any other defi- 
nition than that contained in the first 
clause of that Bill—namely, that the ex- 
emption from liability should extend to the 
reports of all speeches at all public meet- 
ings lawfully assembled for a lawful pur- 
pose. He spoke with the more confidence 
on that subject because, when the matter 
was brought some time since before the 
House of Lords, a clause was introduced 
into the late Lord Campbell’s Bill laying 
down precisely what were the kind of 
meetings the reports of which should be 
privileged. Lord Lyndhurst objected to 
the definition then proposed, and actually 
suggested the very words used in the pre- 
sent Bill—namely, “‘any public meeting 
lawfully assembled for a lawful purpose.” 
That definition seemed to be accepted at 
the time as the best that could be devised 
if the thing was to be done at all. 

Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, he en- 
tirely concurred in the part of the Bill 
which brought slanderous expressions used 
at public meetings within the law of libel. 
At present what a man said against the 
character of his neighbour at a public 
meeting was actionable only if it came 
within the law of slander, which was of 
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a very narrow description ; but if he said 
anything which, if written, would be 
actionable, but which was not actionable 
if spoken, he was entirely exempt from 
responsibility. That was a great abuse, 
because the man who spoke slanderous 
words knew perfectly well that there 
were other persons present who were writ- 
ing them down. ‘Therefore, as he spoke 
the words knowing that they were going 
to be published, he ought to be liable the 
same as if he wrote them with his own 
hand. But he (Sir George Bowyer) felt 
considerable doubt whether a paper pub- 
lishing slander ought, in every case, to be 
exempt from responsibility. The editor of 
a respectable paper not only ought to, but 
did exercise, he believed, a certain discri- 
mination in publishing the reports of 
speeches, and if he saw anything in a 
speech that was decidedly of a slanderous 
nature, and which ought not to be pub- 
lished, it was his duty to hold his hand, 
to take care what he did about it, and re- 
frain from publishing attacks upon private 
character. It might be said there was no 
occasion to make the newspaper editor or 
proprietor liable, because the remedy 
éught to be against the person who uttered 
the words at the meeting. But the in- 
jured person might not always be able to 
find the actual utterer of the slanderous 
words, even though his name might be 
given in the newspaper. Under those 
circumstances, the remedy against the man 
who spoke a slander might be, in many 
cases, insufficient. Even if he were dis- 
covered, he might be found to be “a man 
of straw,” against whom it would be ab- 
surd to bring an action, inasmuch as he 
would be unable to pay damages in the 
event of the verdict being against him. 
But then it was said that the proper re- 
medy for an honest man to have recourse 
to was to apply to the editor of the news- 
paper in which the slander was published, 
and to call upon him to contradict it. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that a 
great many persons might read the slander 
who might never see the contradiction, 
and who, even if they did see it, would 
not be disposed to attach to it much im- 
portance. Besides, people would rather 
read a slander than a refutation. It was 
once said by a witty French writer— 
he believed Madame De Sevigné—that 
some person to whom reference was made 
had so little credit for telling the truth 
that no one would believe him even 
though he were to speak ill of his neigh- 
Sir George Bowyer 
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bour. It was clear that slander was a 
thing which found very ready acceptance ; 
and he (Sir George Bowyer) was afraid 
that in the cases in which contradictions 
were published in a newspaper, there 
would be some persons who would not 
look upon the denial as a sufficient proof 
that the slander was without foundation, 
He therefore was of opinion that it was 
right the proprietors of newspapers should 
be placed under some sort of restraint with 
regard to the publication of matter tend- 
ing to involve private character, and that 
they ought not to be absolved from all 
responsibility for suck publication, even 
though the slander were originally uttered 
by a speaker at a public meeting. That, 
however, was a point which could be dis- 
cussed in Committee, and he hoped it 
would receive due consideration, for the 
publishers of newspapers wielded such 
enormous powers that it weald lead, he 
was afraid, to great inconvenience if they 
were to receive the complete immunity 
which was proposed. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that newspapers were 
under a necessity to report the proceedings 
of public meetings lawfully constituted, 
and they were therefore, he thought, en- 
titled to some protection. Freedom of the 
press in this country was not, as had 
been advanced, a matter of privilege, but 
a matter of right. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as at present 
advised, he could see no objection to the 
Ist clause of the Bill, which exempted, 
under the conditions stated, accurate re- 
ports of public meetings. Upon the 
2nd clause he should withhold judg- 
ment, as he was not at present disposed 
to assent to making words spoken subject 
to the law of libel. That clause required 
serious consideration, as they all knew the 
great difficulty of proving the exact words 
uttered, and the temper and tone in which 
they were uttered. They also knew 
something about standing on public hust- 
ings. Strong language was there used 
sometimes. Was a man who used strong 
language on the hustings to be liable to 
an action for libel? That part of the Bill, 
however, could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, although he confessed that at pre- 
sent he did not like the clause. To ex- 
tend the law to words spoken was taking 
a great step, and he believed that on the 
whole it would lead to more inconvenience 
than the contrary. He saw no harm 
in absolving the press if the answer to 
the libel appeared in the same part of the 
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paper. It was an immense advantage to 
have everything published, and they might 
go a little out of their way to relieve those 
who were at the expense of publishing 
from penal consequences. 

Mr. WALPOLE rose merely, in con- 
sequence of the observations of his right 
hon. Friend and of the learned Solicitor 
General, to su t the advisability, in 
order that the wording of the two clauses 
referred to might be put into the best 
shape for discussion in Committee, that 
after the second reading of the Bill it 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
where the clauses could be better dealt 
with. 

Scr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN agreed 
that it would be better to remit the con- 
sideration of these clauses to a Select Com- 
mittee at once. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on March 20, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :—-Mr. Secretary Watrote, 
Mr. Souicrron Generar, Mr. Mityer Gipson, 
Sir Ropert Coturer, Viscount Amprertey, Mr, 
Ilzntey, Mr, Lows, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Rorsuck, 
Mr. Sanprorp, Captain Gripiey, Mr. Sutivan, 
Mr. Barnes, and Sir Cotman O’Loauten :—Five 
to be the quorum. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Monsell, Mr. Leatham.) 
[BILL 17.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. PEEL DAWSON, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he thought the measure was 
an unwise and inopportune proposal for 
extending the Reformatory Schools Act, 
and ought to be regarded with a just sense 
of suspicion and distrust, because it would 
have the effect of encouraging sectarian 
education in Ireland, which it had been the 
avowed policy of Parliament for the last 
thirty-five years, and of every successive 
Government during that period, to restrain 
and discourage, so far, at least, as assistance 
from the public purse was concerned. He 
regarded this Bill as an underhand attack 
on the national system of education in Ire- 
land, which, though it had many faults, 
had been the means of diffusing a better 
system of education throughout the coun- 
try than any other system was likely to 
attain. It behoved Parliament, therefore, 
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to take care that no underhand blows 
should be dealt against it. It might be 
in the recollection of the House that in 
1861 a very similar measure to this was 
introduced by the hon. Gentleman who 
now represented the city of Cork (Mr. 
Maguire); but with this difference—that 
whereas in that Bill the charge for sup- 
porting the schools was laid on the poor 
rates, by the present Bill it was transferred 
to the county cess. He (Mr. Peel Daw- 
son) felt it his duty to give that Bill his 
opposition ; and it met with so little favour 
from the House that it did not receive a 
second reading. Under its operation the 
fourteenth provision of the English Act 
would be extended to the sister country, 
and therefore any children under the age 
of fourteen who might be found begging 
might be clothed, fed, and educated at 
the public cost. No better mode, he 
maintained, of holding out a premium to 
vagrancy than the establishment of such 
a system could well be devised. It 
would also furnish a dangerous tempta- 
tion to parents to repudiate all responsi- 
bility in the care and nurture of their 
children by making a declaration simply 
before a magistrate that they were un- 
able to control them. He could discover 
no security against the uncontrolled ex- 
penditure of public money. The Bill 
was all the more untimely, in his opi- 
nion, because the late and present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had promised that 
the educational expenses in unions, and 
the salaries of teachers should hence- 
forward, as in England, be made a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund. He objected 
to having such a measure pressed to a 
second reading in the unavoidable absence 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Irish Law Officers. He learnt from a peti- 
tion which had been presented to that 
House, that instead of paying lid. a 
week for a pauper child, as at present 
in most unions, the county charge, if 
the Bill passed, would be raised to Ss. a 
week for every child who might be kid- 
napped into the proposed schools in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland. He doubted not 
that most of the unions in Ireland would 
declare their opposition to this measure. 
He feared that the provisions of this Bill 
would be made use of for purposes of 
proselytism, and he could not assent toa 
Bill which, in his opinion, would tend to 
such a breach of the principles of Christian 
charity. The adoption of this Bill would 
increase and aggravate the disputes which 
were continually going on, and which 
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caused so much rancour among ministers 
of the different religious sections in Ire- 
land, especially in reference to foundlings 
and the offspring of mixed marriages. 
The difference between the relation of the 
religious bodies in Ireland and in England 
prevented a fair analogy being drawn be- 
tween them. He contended, moreover, 
that Ireland was already overschooled, and 
that no sufficient time had elapsed for 
testing the principles that had been ap- 
plied in the same direction in England. 
The feeling of the Protestants of the North 
of Ireland was opposed to this measure, 
and such opinions were entitled to receive 
the attention and consideration of the 
House, and the Presbyterian Church there 
wholly protested against it. He had re- 
ceived a letter from an eminent professor in 
the Presbyterian College at Londonderry, 
in which he said that the establishment of 
this system in Ireland would bring about 
an educational revolution; that the de- 
sign of its promoters was to substitute 
sectarian for united education, and to ob- 
tain greatly increased endowments for the 
promotion of the sectarian system; and 
he remarked that the Irish system of edu- 
cation differed entirely from the English, 
and that it was not advisable to follow up 
the English precedent. Resolutions were 
also passed at a meeting of ministers in 
the synod of Omagh, County Tyrone, in 
opposition to this attempt to further 
sectarian education, which it was con- 
tended would entirely supersede the na- 
tional system in Ireland, and which was 
calculated to cause alarm to the taxpayers 
of the country. He agreed in the opi- 
nions thus expressed, and foresaw that if 
this Bill were passed into a law it would 
be turned into an instrument of religious 
discord and of possible proselytism. 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months.’’—( Ir. Peel Dawson.) 

Question proposed, “‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
that as it had fallen to his lot to prepare 
and introduce the English Reformatory 
and Industrial School Bills last year, which 
were adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole) and subsequently became 
law, he wished to say a few words upon 
the subject. The non-extension to Ireland 
of those Bills had not arisen from any 
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doubt on the part of the late Government 
that the principles which had proved so 
beneficial to England were equally appli- 
cable to the sister country. But the Irish 
Reformatory Act had been passed subse- 
quently to the first English Act, and was 
a separate measure with some separate 
provisions, and it was thought better, in 
the first place, still to keep the Acts sepa- 
rate, and, in the second place, as it was 
positively necessary to renew the English 
Industrial Act which was about to expire, 
it was deemed better to introduce as little 
as possible that might give rise to contro- 
versy, and possibly delay the passing of 
that Act, introduced as it was, of necessity, 
at a late period of the Session. From the 
speech of his hon. Friend opposite, the 
House would imagine that the Irish Re- 
formatory Act must have already proved 
injurious to the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland. But what was the real 
state of the case? That Act was passed 
in 1858. He believed there were now 
nine Reformatories in Ireland. But since 
the date of that Act the National schools 
in Ireland had increased more than 1,000 
in number, and the number of children on 
the school-rolls had increased more than 
300,000. At the close of the year 1865, 
there were 6,372 schools in operation, 
with upwards of 900,000 children on the 
rolls, and an average daily attendance of 
more than 320,000. How could any one 
say that the reformatories have injured 
the system of National Education? But if 
this was not the case, what evil was likely 
to result from the extension to Ireland of 
the Industrial Act? This Act was for the 
prevention, as the reformatory was for 
the cure, of juvenile crime. The classes of 
children to be dealt with under the Act 
were these (with a limit as to age)—1, 
children accused of an offence punishable 
with imprisonment, who have not been 
previously convicted of felony; 2, children 
found begging in the street; 3, children 
without home or proper guardianship; 4, 
refractory children in workhouses; 5, 
children whose parents represent that 
they are unable to control them. Now, 
what percentage of the 900,000 children 
on the rolls of the Irish National Schools 
did his hon. Friend think would come 
under any of these denominations? The 
truth was that the reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools aimed at a class of chil- 
dren different from that which supplied the 
National schools; they were children who 
would not be reached at all without these 
schools. No doubt there were difficulties in 
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the system—there always must be difficul- 
ties where you engraft State assistance 
upon voluntary management — but the 
good far preponderated over the evil. With 
respect to the objection that the Bill was 
roceeded with in the absence of the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Lord Naas), he could only say that if his 
memory served him right, that noble Lord 
had expressed his approval of the Refor- 
matory Act when it was introduced, and 
there was no reason to doubt his approval 
of the present Bill. He (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had heard with much pain the 
observations of his hon. Friend opposite, 
upon the subject of proselytism. Why 
make it a question whether these unfortu- 
nate children should be educated as Pro- 
testants or Catholics, when the real ques- 
tion was, whether they should be edu- 
cated at all? Besides, whenever the ques- 
tion of the Established Church in Ireland 
was mooted—a question upon which the 
House would probably hear a great deal 
more before long—we were always told 
that although the great majority of the 
Irish people were Roman Catholics, the 
vast proportion of the property in Ire- 
land belonged to Protestants. If that was 
the case, were they to suppose that Pro- 
testants were so dead to the interests of 
their religion, that they would not pro- 
vide Protestant industrial schools, rather 
than suffer the Roman Catholics to possess 
a monopoly of these institutions? For his 
own part, he confessed that he did not 
envy the man who would refuse to allow 
these children to be taught morality, for 
fear that morality should be inculcated by 
teachers of a creed differing from his own. 
It would be a happy day for Ireland when 
Roman Catholics and Protestants should 
learn to march forward on their own way, 
without continually seeking to jostle one 
another upon the road. But until that 
happy day arrived, at least do not let the 
House choose such a question as this for 
the battle-field of religious differences—a 
question of rescuing the outcasts of society 
from sin, misery, and degradation, was 
surely a question of all others upon which 
men of all creeds might forget their differ- 
ences, and endeavour to meet and to agree 
to act together upon the grounds of com- 
mon patriotism and common humanity. 
Mr. DUNLOP said, that when he had 
attempted to pass a Bill for the establish- 
ment of the industrial school system in 
Scotland, he was met by the most deter- 
mined opposition on the part of the Mem- 
bers from Ireland, who expressed fear lest, 
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under his measure, Roman Catholic chil- 
dren might be proselytized. He was 
therefore delighted to find that many Irish 
Members seemed at length to appreciate 
the real value of the industrial school sys- 
tem, and were now desirous of having it 
applied to Ireland. He could assure his 
hon. Friends that in Scotland they had 
found that the dangers which were appre- 
hended from adopting a system of this 
kind were only visionary. Under these 
circumstances he should cordially support 
the Bill, though he would not have done 
so if he had thought that the national sys- 
tem would be endangered by it. He had, 
however, no apprehension that this would 
be so. The class for which the Bill was 
intended was a very limited and a very 
peculiar class, and the peculiarity of the 
class was the great reason for providing 
that the education given should be secta- 
rian. In schools of this kind a great deal 
depended upon having managers whose 
hearts were in the work, and they could 
hardly hope to obtain this amount of in- 
terest unless the schools were sectarian. 
While supporting the Bill, however, he 
thought that some improvement might be 
made in the details ; and in particular, he 
thought that the same securities should be 
given against proselytising Protestant chil- 
dren in Ireland as were given in reference 
to Roman Catholic children in England. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was at a loss to 
comprehend the grounds on which the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Peel Daw- 
son) opposed the Bill, as the national sys- 
tem in Ireland did not provide for that 
class of children for whose sake industrial 
schools were sought to be established. 
The industrial school system had operated 
most beneficially in England, and he de- 
sired to see its benefits extended to Ireland. 
As to the statements that the Bill would 
promote vagrancy and proselytism, he 
thought a decisive refutation was given to 
those assertions by the provisions of the 
Bill; because the grand juries, the pro- 
prietors of Ireland, were to be the parties 
to grant money for the establishment of 
these schools, and they were certainly not 
likely to tax themselves to promote va- 
grancy and proselytism. He believed that 
the Bill, instead of encouraging vagrancy, 
struck at its root; because, by enabling a 
mass of vagrant children to receive an in- 
dustrial education, it provided the means of 
making them industrious citizens. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
no one who had spoken in favour of the 
Bill had attempted to show that there ex- 
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isted any public necessity for taxing the 
Irish cesspayers for the purposes contem- 
plated by the measure before the House. 
He had been for over twenty years the 
chairman of the Board of a large union in 
Ireland, and was acquainted with all classes 


there, religious and political, and he could 
truly say that not one single person had | 


addressed one line or word to him in favour 
of the present Bill. In order to ascertain 
what amount of sympathy was excited by 
the measure, he had made inquiries as to 
the number of petitions presented in refer- 
ence to the Bill, and he found that there 
had been only one petition, signed by two 
persons, presented on the subject, and that 
petition was against the Bill. The mea- 
sure would establish a new and very costly 
system of education in Ireland, and how 
was it to be paid for? It was to be paid 
for out of the county cess, which affected 
the pockets of all the poorer classes in 
Ireland. The promoters of the Bill had 
failed to show that the existing system in 
Ireland bad failed to meet the evil for 
which a new system was now alleged to 
be necessary. In all the poorhouses in 
Ireland there were industrial schools; and | 
he had known numbers of instances of | 
young men and women who, after acquir- | 
ing a knowledge in the poorhouse of some 
industrial occupation, had earned enough 
afterwards not only to keep themselves, 
but to enable them to withdraw their | 
brothers and sisters from the house. Let | 
them show him that there was a class of 
juvenile vagrauts in Ireland requiring in- 
dustrial schools, and he was open to con- 
viction. It was very easy to point to the sys- 
tem in England; but he was happy to say 
that they were not horrified in Ireland by 
that mass of juvenile crime which was con- 
comitant with the accumulation of wealth 
in this country. He felt that he was only 
doing his duty in supporting the Motion 
for the rejection of the measure, and in so | 
acting he was not influenced by any desire | 
to prevent industrial education in Ireland ; 
but did so because he thought the effect of 
the Bill would be greatly to mar the ope- 
ration of the existing system of education, 
and to sap the principle of self-reliance by 
offering an inducement to many parents to 
drive their children into vagrancy and 
crime in order to make them qualified to 
obtain a first-rate education at the public 
expense. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he believed that 
the Bill would confer a very great boon on 
Ireland. It proposed to deal with chil- 
dren of the vagrant class, and to place 
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them in schools—extending to Ireland the 
system which prevailed in England. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. Peel 
Dawson), had put forward the extraordinary 
proposition that Ireland was already over- 
schooled ; but, in answer to the objection 
urged on such a score, it was only neces- 
sary to state that it rested entirely in the 
option of the grand juries to grant or 
withhold money for the establishment of the 
industrial schools. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tyrone (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
asserted that there existed no necessity for 
such legislation. If that be so, and if in 
the county which the noble Lord repre- 
sented the people were perfectly satisfied 
with the existing machinery at work there, 
it was extremely probable that the grand 
juries of that county would not put the 
machinery of the present Bill in motion : 
but what reason was there why the grand 
juries in other counties, where things were 
not in so satisfactory a state in respect to 
| proper provision for vagrant children, 
should not be intrusted with the power 
which it was proposed to give them by the 
present Bill? He found it difficult to un- 
derstand the argument that the industrial 
school system would interfere with the 
| system of National education in Ireland, 
| for the latter system was voluntary. No 
| child could be sent to the National schools 
| without the consent of the parents, and 
the schools were day-schools, so that the 
children returned to their parents every 
day. The industrial schools, on the other 
hand, would take in children having no 
| protection, and train them up in the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. This 
object could not be attained except by the 
establishment of schools to be conducted 
according to the religious faith of the chil- 
dren, like the reformatory schools, which 
| were working so well in Ireland. He 
| had no doubt that the pockets of the cess- 
| payers, which the noble Lord the Member 
for Tyrone was so anxious to protect, 

| would be properly protected by the grand 
juries, and he gave the Bill his hearty 
support. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE said, he did not 
concur with the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Peel Dawson) that the 
national system of education in Ireland 
rendered these industrial schools unneces- 
sary ; because the first and great principle 
of the system was that children of all de- 
nominations should be simply instructed 
in secular knowledge, scrupulously declin- 
ing to enter into the religious element at 
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took these children from the streets it was 
due to them tosee that they were provided 
not only with secular education, but also 
with religious education according to the 
religion of their parents. He thought the 
gravest and most serious objection to the 
Bill was the proposal to charge the people 
of Ireland for the schools to be established. 
He held that it was very unfair to charge 
the poorest classes of the Irish people with 
the education and training of these outcast 
children, and that the expense should not be 
taken out of the local funds. If he under- 
stood the hon Member who introduced the 
measure, the provisions of his Bill would 
differ from those of the English Industrial 
Act in a very important particular. That 
Act provided that the national funds should 
pay 2s. 6d. per week for the support of 
such children ; but he saw no clause in 
the Bill providing that some such contri- 
bution should be given by the State towards 
the support of these children in Ireland. 
It had been said that Ireland was over- 
schooled, but he did not think so; though 
he believed that the education pursued in 
the model schools was not applicable at the 
present moment to the wants of the people 
of Ireland, and much of the money ex- 
pended on them might be employed for 
the maintenance of the schools contem- 
plated by the present Bill. The whole ex- 
pense was to be provided out of the county 
cess. That was, in his estimation, very 
objectionable. Independent of any other 
objections to the Bill, he thought it was 
brought forward at a very unseasonable 
time. Owing to the disturbances in Ire- 
land many hon. Members, and most of the 
Irish Members of the Government, were 
absent, and it was unfortunate that a 
measure in which they were deeply in- 
terested should be prosecuted in their 
absence. He thought it would only be 
showing befitting courtesy to the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the other Irish Members of the Govern- 
ment to delay the further consideration of 
the Bill. Ifthe hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (The O’Conor Don) 
would promise not to ask the House to go 
into Committee upon the Bill until the 
Chief Secretary and other Irish Members 
had returned to their places, he would not 
object to the second reading. 

Tur O’CONOR DON said, that he had 
not imagined that any opposition would be 
offered to the second reading of this Bill, 
because it was merely a proposal to extend 
to Ireland the benefits of the Act passed 
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last Session for Great Britain. He heard, 
however, with great surprise the intention 
of his hon. Friend opposite to oppose the 
second reading ; but did not believe that 
it was necessary for him to say anything 
until he had heard the reasons assigned 
for this opposition. Before dealing, how- 
ever, with these reasons, he would endea- 
vour to answer the challenge of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tyrone (Lord Claud 
Hamilton.) The noble Lord said that it 
was incumbent on him to show some ne- 
cessity for the establishment of these pro- 
posed new institutions; but two things 
were evident from the speech of the noble 
Lord. First, that he was not present in 
the House when the Bill was introduced, 
when he (The O’Conor Don) stated the 
reasons which influenced him in bringing 
in the Bill ; and secondly, that he had not 
studied very accurately the criminal sta- 
tistics of Ireland. In bringing in the Bill 
he (The O’Conor Don) stated the reasons 
which operated in his mind in inducing 
him to propose it; he believed those rea- 





sons strong ones. He would now repeat 
some of them. The noble Lord had drawn 
a very pleasing picture of the comparative 
immunity of Ireland from crime, and had 
boasted of the absence in Ireland of that 
great mass of juvenile criminality which 
was so conspicuous in Great Britain; but 
the noble Lord evidently had not read the 
judicial statistics published on the autho- 
rity of the Irish Government. With the 
permission of the House he would read a 


| passage from the last Report of Dr. Han- 


cock, who was the gentleman who com- 
piled the judicial or criminal statistics of 
Ireland, and in that passage would be found 
the answer to the question, why did he 
introduce this Bill? After giving the table 
containing comparison between the crimi- 
nal classes in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Dr. Hancock goes on to say— 


“This table exhibits a very satisfactory result, 
that although the number of police in Ireland is 
double the number in a corresponding portion of 
the population of England and Wales, the number 
of criminal classes, other than vagrants and 
tramps, known to the police, in less than one- 
half, being 11,444 as compared with 22,923 in a 
corresponding portion of the population in England 
and Wales in 1864. In vagrants and tramps under 
sixteen years of age the proportion is reversed, 
being 3,475, or nearly double 1,812, the number 
in a corresponding portion of the population in 
England and Wales in 1864. In connection with 
this subject the total absence of industrial schools 
in Ireland should be borne in mind, whilst there 
were in certified industrial schools in England and 
Wales at the end of the year 1864 no less than 
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1,409, or 381 in a portion of the population of 
England and Wales corresponding to. Ireland. 
During the past Session the law as to industrial 
schools has been consolidated for England and 
Wales by statute 29 & 30 Vict. c. 118; but this 
valuable code of laws, commencing in the year 
1854 by statute 17 & 18 Vict. c. 86, and amended 
by successive enactments, after ten years’ expe- 
rience, has not yet been extended to Ireland. The 
continuous increase in the number of juvenile de- 
linquents, which I have had to notice for three 
years, would appear to indicate the necessity of 
this extension to Ireland.” 

This was his answer to the challenge of 
the noble Lord. He would now pass on 
to the statements of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Peel Daw- 
son.) Before doing so, he should point 
out to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) that he was 
quite mistaken in supposing that the pro- 
visions for Treasury advances towards the 
maintenance of childrenin industrial schools 
was omitted from this Bill. Section 35 of 
the English Act provided that the Trea- 
sury should be empowered to make certain 
payments towards the support of children 
coming under the operation of that Act, 
and if the hon. Baronet looked to Clause 3 
of the Bill before the House, he would 
find that it proposed to embody in this 
Bill Section 35 of the Act of last Session. 
The hon. Baronet’s objection, therefore, on 
this head had no foundation in fact. As 
to the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the rejection of this Bill, it 
consisted of several objections; some of 
them had been answered by previous 
speakers, but to some of them he found it 
necessary to reply. His hon. Friend ob- 
jected to the Bill, because he thought it 
would endanger the national system of 
education; he objected to it because it would 
give rise to sectarian disputes and differ- 
ences; he objected to it because it would 
add to the burden of county rates; he ob- 
jected to it because it was brought forward 
at an untimely moment, when the Irish 
Law Officers were absent ; and finally, he 
objected to it because a certain portion of 
his constituents disliked it. This Bill, it 
was said, will interfere with the national 
system of education in Ireland. In the 
name of common sense, how? With what 
class of children did it deal? With those 
wandering and begging in the streets— 
those without any protectors, without any 
visible means of obtaining a livelihood, 
with the miserable little wretches at pre- 
sent growing up in ignorance, idleness, and 
crime. How can this affect National 
schools? None of these children attend 
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such schools; there is no one to send them 
there, and, if there were, who would sup- 
port them whilst attending there? The 
Bill, then, in no way affects children 
at present attending ordinary National 
schools. But it may be said it proposes 
to touch workhouse children; the schools 
in workhouses are National schools, and so 
far it interferes with national education. 
But what class of workhouse children does 
it affect? Only those who are so unruly 
and unmanageable in the workhouses 
that they can be taught nothing, and dis- 
turb the discipline of the establishment ; 
and is it to be supposed that because a few 
bold, unruly, juvenile paupers may be 
transferred from workhouse schools to es- 
tablishments in which a particular form of 
Christianity is taught, that thereby the 
national system of education is endangered ? 
He was willing, however, to omit this 
clause in Committee, because he thought 
those unruly workhouse children ought 
rather to be sent to reformatories. But 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman would say 
that it was in the affirmation of the prin- 
ciple of granting public aid to educa- 
tional establishments of a denominational 
character that he saw the danger to the 
national system of education. If so, he 
(The O’Conor Don) would only say that 
that principle had been already affirmed. 
It had been affirmed in the passing of the 
Irish Reformatory Act, and no one had 
ever heard that, by the passing of that Act, 
the system of national education had been 
weakened. The hon. Gentleman next laid 
great stress on the disastrous results of 
religious differences and disputes in Ire- 
land. He entirely agreed with him in that, 
and believed that his Bill was so framed 
as to give the least possible opportunity 
for such arising. His hon. Friend, though 
objecting to what he called the sectarian 
character of the proposed institutions, did 
not directly suggest that they should be, 
like the national schools, mixed as to the 
religious persuasions of the inmates. Had 
he done so, he (The O’Conor Don) could 
easily show the objections to this course. 
The hon. Member did not propose this, but 
his argument simply amounted to this: —If 
this Bill be passed, in some isolated in- 
stances squabbles might arise as to the re- 
ligious persuasion in which certain de- 
serted children should be registered ; there- 
fore the Bill should be rejected, and not 
only these children but all the others who 
would come under its operation should be 
left neglected and deserted in the streets 
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to grow up in vice, and to add to the 
criminality of the country. This was 
literally the logical conclusion of his hon. 
Friend’s argument. These schools could 
not be other than denominational, or if 
they were religious disputes would be only 
intensified. It must be recollected that 
they were to be founded and managed by 
private individuals. Now, no private in- 
dividuals would go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of getting them up or undertake 
their management unless they could ma- 
nage them in accordance with their own 
religious opinions. But supposing that 
children of all religious persuasions could 
indiscriminately be sent to any one of these 
institutions, this, instead of putting an end 
to religious disputes, would only increase 
them tenfold. Under the Bill as proposed 
the only dispute which could arise would 
be the registration of the child in the first 
instance. That settled, no other cause of 
difference could exist; but make these 
establishments open to children of all per- 
suasions and your difficulties only com- 
menced with the registration. Then fol- 
lowed immediately demands for the ap- 
pointment of chaplains of the different 
persuasions, demands for the admission of 
visitors to teach religion, disputes as to 
the regulation of hours for religious in- 
struction, and a whole host of other most 
difficult and annoying questions. One of 
the great recommendations, then, of the 
present Bill was that it got rid of all 
these perplexities, and reduced to the mini- 
mum the occasion for religious differences. 
It had been said that the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maguire) had introduced a Bill 
on this subject and had failed; but the 
hon. Member for Cork never asked the 
opinion of the House on his Bill. He 
introduced his Bill late in the Session, 
found he had no time to proceed with it, 
and withdrewit. This, therefore, was no 
argument against the present Bill. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Peel Dawson) objected to 
the expense this would cast on the county 
rates. He had no desire unnecessarily to 
increase the county rates, but the ques- 
tion really was not what will this Bill 
cost, but is it worth the cost? He main- 
tained that it was. In an economic point 
of view he maintained that it ought to be 
supported. By taking up unfortunate va- 
grant children and rearing them in the 
habits of industry you diminish the danger 
of having to support them afterwards as 
criminals. Moreover, these children should 
be in some way supported, either by the 
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proceeds of beggary or pilfering, or in 
institutions such as he proposed. If sup- 
ported in either of the former ways, they 
would have to be supported entirely at 
local expense ; if in industrial schools a 
grant would be received from the Treasury. 
He maintained, therefore, that the Bill 
proposed a relief not an addition to local 
burdens. He thought he had now answered 
all the objections coming from the other 
side, and would not detain the House 
much longer. He might, however, mention 
that the experience of the last few years 
justified the expectations of those who 
supported reformatory and _ industrial 
schools. These institutions had now for 
some years been tried in Great Britain, 
and were declared successful by the in- 
spectors. About 75 per cent of those dis- 
charged from reformatories were known to 
have turned out well, and the same might 
be said of the industrial schools. Nor did 
the reformatories in Ireland show a different 
result. Out of all those discharged from 
one of the largest reformatories in Ireland 
— namely, Glencree, only twelve were 
re-convicted of crime, and out of 163 dis- 
charged all over Ireland in 1865, only 
three had relapsed. The results of the 
past legislation were therefore eminently 
satisfactory, and he felt sure the House 
would not refuse to extend to Ireland the 
benefits of those industrial institutions now 
carried on in Great Britain. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
thought the House greatly indebted to his 
hon. Friend (The O’Conor Don) for bring- 
ing forward this Bill, to which the real 
ground of opposition was not its interfer- 
ence with the national system—an argu- 
ment which would not bear the slightest 
examination—but the lamentable prejudice 
of many persons of the Presbyterian deno- 
mination in Ulster. He never anticipated 
that that prejudice would have been stated 
so broadly and with so little excuse as it 
had been in relation to this Bill, when in 
the mouth of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Peel Dawson), it took the form 
of a horror of the system of proselytism. 
No one in that House would more cordially 
than himself join in the condemnation and 
detestation of the system of proselytism 
between the different communions in Ire- 
land, which was, in fact, one of the greatest 
curses under which that country lay ; but 
he must say, speaking candidly, and be- 
lieving what he said to be the truth, that 
system of proselytism, although practised 
sometimes in an unjustifiable manner by 
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all communions was, he thought, practised 
by the Catholic Church in a less syste- 
matic and aggressive manner than by the 
Protestant Establishment. The danger of 
proselytism, however, was no argument 
against the Bill. Its provisions prevented 
such a danger by enacting that children 
should only be sent to industrial schools 
under the exclusive management of their 
own denomination. His principal object, 
however, was to inquire from the Govern- 
ment whether they had formed any opinion 
as to the merits of this Bill. He hoped the 
Home Secretary would state the views en- 
tertained by the Government as to the ex- 
tension of the industrial system to Ireland. 
He ventured to anticipate that they would 
not wish to make a distinction between 
the three kingdoms in this respect, or argue 
that what was good for Scotland and Eng- 
land was not good for Ireland; especially 
after the conclusive statement so carefully 
and accurately made by his hon. Friend in 
support of the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE, having been appealed 
to by the right hon. Gentleman to say 
what the Government thought of this Bill, 
felt himself authorized to state, for him- 
self and those Members of the Govern- 
ment he had consulted on the subject, that 
he could see no reason why the Bill, 
which was good for England and Scotland, 
should not, in principle, be extended to 
Ireland. ‘The only doubt which suggested 
itself to his mind as requiring considera- 
tion was as to some of the reasons which 
had been stated in relation to vagrancy 
and quasi-offenders in Ireland. But the 
references made by the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the second reading of the Bill 
to the criminal statistics of Ireland had 
removed his doubts upon that point. 
There were other questions as to the 
amount of charge and the mode of charg- 
ing for the establishment, which might 
require some further consideration in Com- 
mittee than he had been able to give. 
But, reserving himself on these points 
until he could confer with his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Ireland, he should offer 
no objection to the second reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 26th March. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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CRIMINAL LAW BILL—{Buz 8.} 
(Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Coleridge. 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Limitation of 22 and 23 Viet, 
ce. 17) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (On Acquittal, &c., of Person 
Indicted who has not been committed or 
held to Bail, Court may order Prosecutor 
to pay Costs to Accused if he think the 
Prosecution unreasonable). 

Mr. HURST objected to the clause. 
This proposal was inconsistent with what 
had hitherto been recognised as the true 
principle of criminal law, that prosecutors 
in criminal cases only performed their 
duty to the State, and therefore in all 
ordinary cases the costs of the prosecu- 
tions were paid by the country. Looking 
at the great difference of opinion as to 
what was or was not a reasonable cause, 
he thought the decision on the point 
ought not to be thrown upon the Court. 
He moved the omission of the 2nd 
clause. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
thought we had acted too long on the prin- 
ciple contended for by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was impossible to admit 
that prosecutors were invariably actuated 
by motives of public duty. There were 
a great many prosecutions instigated by 
private motives and of private interests. 
A system had grown up under which 
parties, having preferred an indictment 
before the grand jury and obtain a true 
bill on ex parte evidence, obtained a bench 
warrant under which the accused was taken 
into custody, and this for the purpose of 
inducing a compromise of private rights. 
This system had been carried to such 
lengths that the Legislature at length in- 
terfered and passed the Vexatious Indict- 
ments Act, which provided that no party 
should be at liberty to go before the grand 
jury unless the case had first of all been 
inquired into by a magistrate. If the 
magistrate was of opinion that the case 
was well founded the matter took the usual 
course. The Act had had a most bene- 
ficial effect; but since the prosecutor still 
had it in his power to go before the grand 
jury upon his own responsibility, the sys- 
tem, sometimes adopted with a view to 
extortion, had not been entirely put an 
end to. Cases of this nature had again 
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and again come before him, and he did 
not remember one in which the prosecu- 
tion had been successful, The invariable 
result was, either the case was abandoned 
before the jury, or the jury acquitted. 
The object was attained when the Bill was 
found, and the defendant, after being put 
to great inconvenience, after having en- 
gaged counsel and brought up his witnesses 
ready for trial, found the trial put off on 
some plausible pretext, and was driven 
under the pressure of a charge wantonly 
made to settle some civil dispute between 
the parties. Was it reasonable that the 
defendant should be obliged to bear all 
the expenses of that prosecution? Was 
it not more reasonable that the prosecutor, 
who had preferred the charge, and insisted 
on going on with it on his own responsi- 
bility, having failed in establishing the 
charge, which might be wholly groundless 
and brought in order to extort money, 
should, on a Judge’s order, be obliged to 
pay the costs? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not correct in saying that the 
proposition was a novel one; in cases of 
libel, when the defendant was acquitted 
of the charge, the prosecutor had to pay 
the costs. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 


could not agree with his right hon. and 


learned Friend (Mr. Russell Gurney). In 
all cases where prosecutions were insti- 
tuted without reasonable and probable 
cause, not without malice, a civil action 
lay in which damages could be obtained. 
But it was a dangerous innovation to say 
where ex concesso there was no malice, 
and the proceedings were bond fide, if the 
Judge thought there was an absence of 
reasonable cause, the prosecutor should 
be ordered to pay the costs of indictment. 
The Act under which these prosecutions 
were frequently instituted was the 22 & 
23 Vict. c. 17, s. 1. It enacted that— 
“ After the First day of September, 1859, no 
Bill of Indictment for any of the Offences follow- 
ing—namely, Perjury, Subornation of Perjury, 
Conspiracy, Obtaining Moncey or other Property by 
false Pretences, Keeping a Gambling House, 
Keeping a disorderly House, Any indecent As- 
sault—shall be presented to, or found by, any 
Grand Jury, unless the Prosecutor or other Per- 
son presenting such Indictment has been bound 
by Recognizance to prosecute or give Evidence 
against the Person accused of such Offence, or 
unless the Person accused has been committed to 
or detained in Custody, or has been bound by 
Recognizance to appear to answer to an Indict- 
ment to be preferred against him for such Of- 
fence, or unless such Indictment for such Of- 
fence if charged to have been committed in Eng- 
land, be preferred by the Direction or with the 
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Consent in Writing of a Judge of One of the 
Superior Courts of Law at Westminster, or of 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General or Solicitor 
General for England.” 


The 2nd clause of this Bill was to this 
effect— 

“Whenever any Bill of Indictment shall be 
preferred to any Grand Jury, whether under 
the Provisions of the Act 22 & 23 Vict. c. 17, 
or otherwise, against any Person who has not 
been committed to or detained in custody, 
or bound by Recognizance to answer such In- 
dictment, and such Bill of Indictment shall be 
ignored by the Grand Jury, or, being found by 
them, the Person accused thereby shall be ac- 
quitted thereon, and the Court before which the 
same Indictment shall be so preferred or tried 
shall be of opinion that such Indictment has been 
preferred without reasonable Cause, it shall be 
lawful for such Court, in its discretion, to direct 
and order that the Prosecutor or other Person by 
or at whose instance such Indictment shall have 
been preferred shall pay unto the accused Person 
the just and reasonable Costs, Charges, and Ex- 
penses of such accused Person and his Witnes- 
ses (if any) caused or occasioned by or conse- 
quent upon the preferring of such Bill of Indict- 
ment, to be taxed by the proper Officer of the 
Court ; and upon Nonpayment of such Costs, 
Charges, and Expenses within One Calendar 
Month after the Date of such Direction and 
Order it shall be lawful for any of the Superior 
Courts of Law at Westminster, or any Judge 
thereof, or for the Justices and Judges of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court (if the Bill of Indictment has 
been preferred in that Court), to issue against 
the Person, on whom such Order is made, such 
and the like Writ or Writs, Process or Processes, 
as may now be lawfully issued by any of the said 
Superior Courts for enforcing Judgments thereof.” 
Therefore even when prosecutions were 
instituted by order of a Judge of a Supe- 
rior Court or by order of the Attorney 
General, if the Judge thought fit, costs 
were tobe awarded. But there was ano- 
ther objection. They were going to enact 
a new civil remedy. If one person pro- 
secuted another without reasonable and 
probable cause, it was extremely probable 
that he did so also with malice. The issue 
in a case where a person who had been a 
prosecutor was made defendant in an ac- 
tion for malicious prosecution, was totally 
different from where a person was indicted. 
It was said that after acquittal, the pro- 
secutor having directed his evidence to 
the question whether the defendant was 
guilty or not guilty, the Judge, without 
having a jury to assist him, without fur- 
ther evidence to show probable cause, 
was at once to say, ‘‘ Here is a case in 
which costs ought to be given.” There 
was another inconvenience. The Judge 
at the trial might say there was not rea- 
sonable and probable cause, and condemn 
the prosecutor in costs; but the defendant 
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bringing his action for malicious prosecu- 
tion, the jury might by their verdict de- 
clare that there was reasonable and pro- 
bable cause ;—so that there would be con- 
flicting judgments on the same point. In 
a civil action for malicious prosecution 
the defendant—the prosecutor in the cri- 
minal proceedings—was at liberty to show 
by his counsel and by his witnesses that 
he had reasonable and probable cause for 
preferring the indictment complained of; 
and if the jury were of opinion that no 
reasonable and probable cause had been 
shown they could punish him by making 
him pay the costs of the person indicted. 
The Bill, however, proposed that the 
Judge of the Criminal Court should, with- 
out giving the prosecutor an opportunity 
of showing that he had reasonable and 
probable cause for preferring the indict- 
ment, have power to order him to pay the 
costs. The clause was unnecessary, since 
the remedy it proposed to give in cases of 
malicious prosecutions was now obtain- 
able by civil action. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS did not 
understand that the clause was intended 
to apply in cases where a Judge had autho- 
rized the indictment to be preferred. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, the 
clause would not apply to such cases—he 
intended to confine the operation of the 
clause to cases which came under the 
Vexatious Indictments Act. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE thought it 
would be dangerous to give the magistrates 
at quarter sessions the power of determin- 


ing what did and what did not amount | 


to reasonable and probable cause. He 
thought the best thing to be done was to 
get rid of the grand jury system altogether. 


Question put, ‘“‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 93 ; 
Noes 64: Majority 29. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 3 (Accused Person to be asked 
by Justice if he wish to call Witnesses. 
Their Depositions to be taken and returned 
to Court of Trial, if he call any.) 

Lorp HENLEY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had any objection to omit 
the following words in the clause :— 

“Such justice or justices, before he or they 
shall commit such accused person for trial or admit 
him to bail, shall, immediately after obeying the 
directions of the 18th section of the Act 1l & 
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12 Vict. c. 42, demand and require of the 
accused person whether he desired to call any wit- 
nesses ; and whatever the accused person shall 
then say in answer to such demand shall be taken 
down in writing and signed by the said justice or 
justices, and kept with the depositions of the wit- 
nesses, and shall be transmitted with them in due 
course of flaw, and afterwards, upon the trial of 
the said accused person, the same may, if neces- 
sary, be given in evidence against him without 
further proof thereof.” 


He thought this provision would operate 
rather hardly in some cases. If witnesses 
were called at the trial, who had not been 
named to the magistrate, it would be 
urged against the prisoner that the de- 
fence had been “ got up”’ in the interval, 
and it would in that way suffer prejudice. 
He should also be glad to know whether 
the defendant would have the right to 
demand an adjournment for the production 
of witnesses. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY thought the 
words to which the noble Lord referred 
were of great importance, because it fre- 
quently happened that the prisoner did not 
know at what time to call his witnesses, 
and it was therefore desirable that he 
should be formally asked whether he had 
any evidence to adduce in proof of his 
innocence. 

Mrz. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, that 
it was the universal practice for the ma- 
gistrate to ask the prisoner whether he 
had any witnesses. 

Mr. HENLEY said, as the magistrate 
in asking the question was required to 
caution the prisoner that anything he 
might say in reply would be used in evi- 
dence against him, it was clear that he 
must, before putting the question, have 
made up his mind to commit the prisoner 
for trial. Under such circumstances, it 
was not fair to require the prisoner to de- 
cide at the moment upon the expediency 
of calling witnesses in his behalf. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS thought 
that the objection to the clause would be 
met by the omission of the words re- 
quiring that the answer of the accused 
person should be taken down and used in 
evidence against him. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he did 
not object to the omission proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Marylebone. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. Serszeant GASELEE inquired 
whether the prisoner was to be entitled, as 
a matter of right, to a remand when his 
witnesses were not in attendance ? 
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Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY took it for 
granted that the magistrates would grant 
a remand when the witnesses for the de- 
fence were not upon the spot when the 
case was heard. 

Mr. BRUCE wished to know whether 
the words of the clause included witnesses 
as to character? 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, the 
clause was only intended to include wit- 
nesses as to facts. 

Mr. HOWES asked whether the ma- 
gistrate would be able to grant or refuse a 
remand at his discretion? He thought it 
was necessary for the protection of an ac- 
cused person that his right to a remand 
for the purpose of bringing forward his 
witnesses should be distinctly stated in 
the Bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY replied that 
in all cases where a remand was necessary 
it would be granted. When the prisoner 
was again brought up his innocence might 
be clearly proved ; in which case he would 
be at once set at liberty instead of being 
confined until the ensuing assizes, which 
might not be held for several months after 
his committal. 

Mr. HENLEY said, a new light ap- 
peared to be thrown on the matter by 
this proposal as to witnesses. It appeared 
from the statement just made by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he in- 
tended that the magistrate should try the 
case from beginning to end, and not merely 
ascertain whether a primd facie case had 
been made out by the prosecution. If the 
prisoner were acquitted by the magistrate, 
his witnesses would not be paid. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought that the more 
important question was under what cir- 
cumstances was the magistrate the most 
likely to come to a proper decision. When 
the magistrate had heard the witnesses on 
both sides he would be in a better position 
to come to a decision upon the case than if 
he had only heard those called on behalf of 
the prosecution. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, a case 
had come to his knowledge in which the 
magistrate having decided that a primd 

Jacie case of robbery had been made out 
against a prisoner, had refused to hear his 
witnesses, although five respectable per- 
sons were ready to prove an alibi. When 
the case came on for trial the counsel for 
the prosecution at once withdrew the 
eharge when he heard the evidence of the 
defence. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
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the expense of witnesses to character. It 
would be quite sufficient to pay the wit- 
nesses who knew anything of the circum- 
stances of the case. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (If Witnesses for Accused, 
bound by Recognizance, appear at the 
Trial, Court may allow Expenses.) 

Mr. HENLEY wished to ask, why 
the granting of a certificate of attendance 
to the witnesses who had appeared on be- 
half of the prisoners should be optional on 
the part of the magistrate? If the ob- 
ject were to enable the magistrate to re- 
fuse the certificate of witnesses who had 
given their evidence in an unsatisfactory 
manner, or of witnesses who ought never 
to have been called, it was right enough; 
but certainly after witnesses had been 
bound over to attend the certificate ought 
not to be withheld. He therefore moved 
that the words ‘if such magistrate should 
think fit to grant the same” should be left 
out. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
the object was simply to give to the magis- 
trates a discretionary power in the case of 
those witnesses whose evidence was un- 
satisfactory or who ought not to have been 
called. He quite agreed, however, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
a certificate ought not to be refused to 
a witness who had been bound over to 
attend. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HENLEY thought that the fee of 
ls. payable to the clerks for the names of 
witnesses handed to the prosecutor was too 
high. At petty sessions, for instance, 
seven or eight witnesses were often called 
in one case, and if ls. were allowed for 
each name the expenses would be much 
increased. He suggested either that the 
fee should be lower, or that the duty 
should be attached to the offices held by 
the clerks. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY suggested 
that the fee should be reduced to 6d. 


Amendment made. 


Mr. CHILDERS thought the Com- 
mittee ought to know, before the clause 
passed, what was the estimated cost which 
would be thrown upon the public by the 
Bill. The question was of some import- 


ance, for the cost of committals was al- 
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ready about £320,000; and it was now 
proposed to add the expenses of the de- | 
fendant’s witnesses. He presumed that 
the Treasury had taken the matter very | 
carefully into consideration. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when the matter | 
came before the Treasury the principle of 
the Bill was assented to generally, on the 
assurance of the Home Office that it would 
tend to the promotion of justice. He had | 
no idea how an estimate such as that re- 
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the witnesses for the defence should be 

paid as well as those for the prosecution. 
Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE thought 

so to. He thought also that the expenses of 


| the defendant’s witnesses before the magis- 


trate should be allowed ; but he questioned 
whether, as the clause now stood, there 
was any power given by which witnesses 
for the defence could be paid in the case 
of a prisoner brought up before a magie- 
trate and discharged. It was, he thought, 


ferred to by the hon. Gentleman could of the utmost importance both to the ends 
possibly be made out, inasmuch as the | of justice and to secure against injustice, 
effect of the Bill could only be ascertained | that encouragement should be given to 


after it had been in operation for some | diligent sifting of the charges made in the 


time. As far, however, as his experience | 
would enable him to judge, he believed | 
the expense would be very small ; for few | 
prisoners called witnesses, and in cases of | 
alibi they generally broke down. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought the answer 
just given was a very unsatisfactory one. 
He was of opinion that the Government 
ought, before assenting to the change, to 
obtain information on the point and lay 
it before the Committee. 

Mr. HUNT should like to ask the hon. 
Gentleman how he would set about the 
preparation of such an estimate. He was 
perfectly willing to admit that the Bill 
ought not to be hurried through Parliament; 
but he candidly confessed that, as far as 
he was concerned, he did not see that even 
by* postponing it for three months he| 
should be able to frame such an estimate. | 

Mr. NEATE believed the answer which | 





first instance. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Treasury cer- 
tainly intended to contribute towards the 
expenses of witnesses for the defence, as 
they now contributed towards the ex- 
penses of witnesses for the prosecution. 
He thought, perhaps, as there «vere several 
of the suggestions made which ought to be 
considered, it would be better for the pre- 
sent to report Progress. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the contri- 
bution on the part of the Treasury to- 
wards the expenses of witnesses for the 
prosecution was not made under any sta- 
tute, but was the subject of an annual 
Vote, the title of which, if the Bill were 
carried, would have to be altered, so as 
to include the expenses of witnesses for 
the defence. With regard to the estimate 
to which he had referred, it would not, he 
believed, be difficult to make, because the 


the Committee had just heard was a per- | Treasury at present knew the average cost 


fectly satisfactory one. He did not think | of witnesses for the prosecution in each 
that accused persons should be debarred | county, and the clerks of the peace could 
from privileges which were now granted | easily furnish information as to the ex- 


to those engaged in the prosecution. 
When equal justice was in question the 
expense ought not to be taken into con- 
sideration. | 
Mr. Serseant GASELEE was surprised | 
to hear so much said about expense. Large 
sums were frequently voted for the most 
foolish purposes, and then nothing was 
heard about the expense. The question 
was whether the proposition was a just one 
orno. If it was, the question of expense 

was beneath the dignity of the country. 
Mr. HENLEY said, that at present the 
expenses of the witnesses for the prose- | 
cution were in part defrayed by the | 
county and in part by the Treasury; but 
he could not see that any power was given 
by this clause to compel the Treasury to | 
make payment towards the expenses of | 
witnesses for the defence. He thought | 
| 


Mr. Childers 





penses of the witnesses for the defence. 

Mr. BRUCE agreed with the views 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir William 
Heathcote. ) 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY moved that 
the Committee report Progress, 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Zuesday next. 


INCLOSURE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Watroze, Bill to 
authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pur- 
suance of a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners 


| for England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 


by Mr. Secretary Watpo.e and Mr. Hunt. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 
House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 14, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Feversham after the Death of his Father. 

Pusuic Buus — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (£369,118 5s. 6d.) 

Second Reading— Railway Traffic Protection 

43. 

Reorigd to Select Committee—Hypothec Amend- 
ment (Scotland) * (33). 

Committee—Trades Unions (31). 

Report—Trades Unions (31 & 44). 


HYPOTHEC AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.]—(No. 83.)—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Re-commitment), 
read, and discharged; and Bill referred 
to a Select Committee. 

And, on March 15, Select Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :— 
M. Tweeddale 

E, Airlie 

E. Selkirk 

E. Graham 

L, Saltoun 

L. Blantyre 


L. Sundridge 
L. Wharncliffe 
L. Hamilton 
L. Panmure 
L, Colonsay 


TRADES UNIONS BILL—(No. 31.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on the said Bill read, 


Tue Eart or BELMORE said, their 
Lordships would recollect that, with re- 
spect to the outrages at Sheffield, it was 
proposed by the Bill that Special Exami- 
ners should be appointed by the Commis- 
sioners to conduct the local inquiry. It was 
now proposed that if the Royal Commission- 
ers declined to conduct that portion of their 
inquiry themselves, the Chairman might 
apply to the Secretary of State, who might 
appoint not more than three persons to 
conduct the inquiry, who must be either of 
the Commission or barristers of not less 
than ten years’ standing. This alteration 
would involve certain others, and he there- 
fore proposed that the House should go 
into Committee, pro formd, for the pur- 
pose of making these necessary Amend- 
ments. 

Lord Cranworth and Lord Wuary- 
CLIFFE made a few observations which were 
not heard. 

Lorpv ST. LEONARDS said, it was 
believed—whether truly or not he could not 
say—that the men who actually perpetra- 
ted these outrages in Sheffield were not 
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the men who planned them, but that in 
the background there were other persons 
who really procured their perpetration. 
The Commission might elicit the fact 
whether this was so or not. As it was, 
the actual culprit or culprits walked about 
as innocent men; but when the Commis- 
sion began to operate, and the culprits 
could save their lives, they would come 
forward and give evidence, and then they 
would walk abroad again just as they did 
now. The men would be just in the same 
position that they were in now, with this 
difference—that their character would be 
discovered and others would know what 
they had been guilty of. No mischief 
could be done; nothing could be done but 
what would operate beneficially. The case 
was so exceptional as to justify this excep- 
tional legislation ; were it otherwise, no 
one would be more unwilling than himself 
to support such a measure. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that if it 
were desired to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the Bill for a week it would 
be better not to prolong the present dis- 
cussion, and he would therefore reserve 
any remarks he had to make. 


TIouse in Committee (according to Or- 
der) ; Bill reported, without Amendment; 
Amendments made ; Bill ve-commitied to 
a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 44.) 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC PROTECTION 
BILL—(No. 43.) 
(The Lord Redesdale.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Lord Redesdale.) 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND was under- 
stood to express a doubt as to the expe- 
diency of proceeding with this measure 
pending the inquiry on the subject now 
going on in the other House. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked the noble Duke to consider the po- 
sition in which railway companies would 
be placed by the postponement of this Bill, 
supposing that such a measure was really 
desirable. The creditors of a company 
might seize the rolling stock and movable 
property unless the Bill to be passed was 
to have a retrospective effect. This was 
one of the best Bills ever proposed, con- 
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sidering that railways were made and pri-| Tae Doxe or RICHMOND. said, the 
vileges given to them for the advantage of | question under discussion would not be af- 
the public, and creditors advanced their | fected by the Report of the Royal Com- 


money with the full knowledge of this | mission. 
fact. Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE, os a 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he was placed |; Member of that Commission, hoped it 
in an embarrassing position by the re- | would be able to present its Report early 
quest to abstain from proceeding with this | next month, 


Bill because the Government had a Bill of | : .R N 
their own ; but he believed that on fuller in _—— agreed to: Bill read 2° aecord- 
consideration of the subject noble Lords |'"8'Y: 


Recruiting 


would see the desirableness of proceeding 
with the Bill. Its object was simply to 
suspend the power of creditors to take 
railways in execution until the lst of Au- 
gust, and unless the protection was afforded 
which this Bill contemplated, seizures 
might take place during the time that the 
Bill of the Government was under diseus- 





sion. No one could have any idea of the 
embarrassment at the present moment of 


RECRUITING COMMISSION, 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE rose to 
call the attention of the House to the Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the recruiting for the Army. He 
should make no apology for troubling their 
Lordships by calling attention to this sub- 
ject. Their Lordships were well aware that 





the railway world except those who had/|not many months ago a Commission was 
inquired fully into the subject ; and if this | appointed by Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
Bill passed it would to a certain extent | ment to take into consideration certain 
tranquillize the minds of those who were | matters in reference to the system of re- 
interested in the various railway securi- | cruiting in this country. That Commission 


ties. If Parliament should be of opinion | 
that it was not expedient to pass the Bill, 
creditors might proceed, and the railways 
might be thrown into confusion. He, 
should not press the Bill if the noble 
Duke saw any serious objection to its, 
principle ; otherwise he did not think 
there was any reason why the Bill should | 
not be read a second time, and the com- 
mittal of it postponed to a distant day. He 
thought that even if it went no further, 
a good effect would be produced by it. 
Tue Eart or DERBY said, the objec- | 
tion of his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Richmond) was not to the principle of the 
Bill. The House of Commons had ap- 
pointed a Select Committee to inquire into 
the subject, which had passed Resolutions 
very much in the spirit of the noble Lord’s 
Bill; and a Bill was about to be intro- 
duced based on that Report. If this Bill 
were proceeded with, they would be send- 
ing to the other House a Bill precisely 
similar in its character to that introduced 
there. But if the noble Lord thought 
there would be any advantage in the way 
of settling the minds of those interested, 
he saw no objection to the Bill being now | 
read a second time, and hoped the noble. 
Duke would concur in that view. 
Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked if the Bill had not better be de-| 
ferred till the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was before their Lordships. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


| 
| 


had reported to Parliament, and its Report 
was in the hands of the public. But, be- 
fore he entered into the particulars of their 
Report, he wished to say a few words 


‘respecting a charge brought against the 


Commissioners of having inadequately per- 


| formed their duty, and of having sent forth 


a Report to the public which did not fully 


‘enter into all the matters referred to them. 


Now, he entirely denied the justice of any 


such charge ; and he thought he had some 
| reason to complain that the Commissioners 


were not better defended in ‘‘ another place”’ 
than the Members of Her Majesty’s late 
Government seemed disposed to defend 
them. It had been stated, too, that the 
Commission had trenched upon the vast 
subject of the re-organization of our military 
forces. Now, in the first place, he totally 


‘denied that his noble Friend below him, 


the late Secretary for War, would have 
been guilty of taking a step which would 


show that he was disposed to delegate 


to a Commission high functions which 
properly belonged to the Executive Go- 
vernment. The re-organization of our mili- 
tary forees, taking into consideration all 
the circumstances in other countries at 
this time, was a question second only in 
importance to that great domestic policy 
which was engaging the attention of the 
public at the present time; and to refer 


such a question to the consideration of a 


Commission would, in his opinion, be a 
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weakness, and more than a weakness, on 
the part of any Cabinet; while the ques- 
tion really referred to the Commission was 
one which might be very properly so re- 
ferred, The facts were these. Great alarm 
had been created—greater, perhaps, than 
was actually justified—with reference to 
the mode of maintaining the ranks of our 
army by the usual mode of recruiting. The 
Government and the military authorities, 
being naturally anxious on the subject, 
dealt with it as a question in which parol 
evidence was necessary, and they therefore 
referred it to a Commission. It was first 
of all proposed that the Commission should 
inquire into the condition of the general 
recruiting for the army, and the Commis- 
sioners were instructed to inquire into the 
operation of the laws at present in force 
for raising men to serve in our army, into 
the existing system of recruiting, and, 
after careful consideration of that import- 
ant subject, to report any change in the 
existing law affecting the recruiting of men 
for the army which, in their judgment, 
would tend to facilitate recruiting and to 
retain in our army the men who had com- 
pleted the first period of their service, It 
was usual on all occasions that the com- 
mands set forth in the Commission should 
be explained more in detail in Instructions 
from the Department which the inquiry 
concerned. Accordingly, as Chairman of 
the Commission he received from his noble 
Friend, the then Secretary of State for 
War, a Letter of Instructions, which were 
embodied in the Report of the Commission. 
That Letter instructed the Commissioners, 
first of all, to inquire why the number of 
recruits raised during the last few years 
had not been fully sufficient to meet the 
losses resulting from death and other causes; 
they were also to inquire into the remedies 
for that state of things, and into the ope- 
ration of the Limited Enlistment Act ; and 
they were further to inquire whether there 
existed any grievances in the army which 
might be detrimental to the enlistment of 
men into the army; they were likewise to 
consider whether, by substituting a system 
of general enlistment for a system of enlist- 
ment for particular regiments, the enlist- 
ment for the army might not be rendered 
more useful to the army itself and more 
popular among those who entered it. Fi- 
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nally, they were called upon to state how 
they might best induce time-expired men 
to re-enter on a second engagement ; and 
failing to do that, how  time-expired 
men might be induced to give their ser- 
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vices to the public by means of certain ar- 
rangements so as to form a small nucleus 
of reserve to be called upon in case of ac- 
cident. All that the Commissioners had 


Commission. 


| Sone. They had given their best attention 


to the Instructions placed in their hands, 
It appeared to the Commissioners that the 
present system of recruiting was in many 
respects defective, that it might be amend- 
ed with considerable success and rendered 
much more efficient. The Commissioners 
ascertained that the recruiting was in- 
trusted to an officer at the Horse Guards, 
who was competent in every way to per- 
form the duties of the office, provided those 
duties were confined within reasonable 
compass. The Adjutant General was 
responsible to the Commander-in-Chief for 
the recruiting of the army ; he had, how- 
ever, only time to give cursory attention to 
the recruiting, and the Commissioners 
therefore thought it better that it should 
be conducted by an officer specially put at 
the head of the department, responsible to 
the Adjutant General and through him to 
the Commander-in-Chief. He was glad to 
learn from a statement made in ‘ another 
place’’ that it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adopt that recom- 
mendation. He was certain it would be 
attended with great advantage to the ser- 
vice in enabling us to get a much larger 
number of troops with much greater faci- 
lity; and he believed that when that sys- 
tem came to be worked it would not be one 


| bit more expensive than the present system 


of recruiting for the army. So much for 
the administrative system of recruiting. 
The Commissioners then proceeded to in- 
quire whether there were any grievances 
of which the soldier had to complain, and 
which tended to prevent men from enlisting 
with that freedom which they had exhi- 
bited in former times. The Commissioners 
found what appeared to them to be a great 
number of petty grievances, of perhaps no 
great consequence if taken singly, but in 
the aggregate amounting to a system which 
they believed to have a bad effect in deter- 
ring young men from entering the army. 
They found that while the soldier was 
supposed to have 1s. a day for pay and ld. 
a day for beer money, the men complained 
that no sooner were they enlisted in the 
ranks than they discovered that the ls. a 
day never came into their pockets. There 
were stoppages for clothing, stoppages for 
rations, and stoppages for this and the 
other ; so that the soldier never was cer- 





tain what the amount was which he should 
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receive. In fact, the impression got abroad 
on account of those stoppages that faith 
was not kept with the soldier, They found 
that the principal of those stoppages of 
which complaint was made arose from the 
soldier being required to provide himself 
with a fatigue jacket and foraging cap, 
which cost him 12s. a year. Now, it cer- 
tainly did appear to him a striking anomaly 
that the soldier had to provide himself 
with this fatigue jacket. He did not see 
why a soldier should be called upon to pay 
for a jacket which was his undress, and 
which he wore when he was doing all the 
hard work required of him in quarters ; 
while the tunic, his show dress, was pro- 
vided for him by the public. He could see 
no good reason for this; and the Commis- 
sion, taking the same view as he did, came 
to the conclusion that the public should 
take upon itself the burden of paying for 
this jacket. Then there was another 
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thing which came before the Commission. 
It was strongly urged that calling on the 
soldier to pay for washing the sheets used 
on his bed was not right. That stoppage 
he thought amounted to 2d. a month, and 
it was a tax the public ought to pay. Ano- 
ther question which came before the Com- 


mission was that of rations ; and they had 
very strong evidence, especially in respect 
of the cavalry and artillery, that three- 
quarters of a pound of meat a day was not 
a sufficiency of animal food to enable the 
men to go through the work expected of 
them. As regarded the infantry in quar- 
ters where there was not much to do, 
perhaps three-quarters of a pound might 
be sufficient ; but speaking of the troops 
generally, all the testimony which the Com- 
mission heard led them to the conclusion 
that the men should have one pound of 
meat at home, seeing that they had that 
quantity, with various other additions to 
their other rations, when abroad. The 
Government seemed disposed to treat those 
questions of stoppages and of an addition 
of a quarter of a pound of meat to the 
daily rations in a liberal spirit; but he 
ventured to think that they proposed to 
proceed on a wrong principle. If he pro- 
perly understood the statement made in 
“another place’’ by the gallant General who 
he deeply regretted was no longer in the 
office which he had so ably filled (General 
Peel), the Government proposed, in lieu of 
a remission of the stoppages and of an 
addition of a quarter of a pound of meat 
per day, to give the soldiers throughout 
the army an additional 2d.a day. The 


Lhe Earl of Dathousie 
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result would be this—for two or three years, 
perhaps, the clamour would be laid asleep ; 
but in the course of time these very same 
grievances would crop up again, and having 
parted with our money by giving increased 
pay, we should still have to deal with the 
stoppages and the meat question. Again, 
he must observe that he could not concur 
with the gallant General in his mode of in- 
creasing the pay. The gallant General, as 
he understood, proposed to give 2d. a day 
additional pay to the recruit, but only 
ld. more to the old soldier; so that it 
would seem to the public that they attached 
more value to the raw recruit than to the 
man who had served years in the army. 
Now, the Commission took an opposite 
view. They would remit to the recruit all 
the stoppages for clothing. They did not 
propose to increase the pay of the recruit; 
but when the old soldier cams to re-enlist 
they would give him 2d. a day additional 
in consideration of his past services. He 
was prepared to maintain that the proposals 
of the gallant General were not near so 
economical as those which the Commission 
had suggested. According to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, the aboli- 
tion of the stoppages for the shell jacket 
and the forage cap would cost £80,000 a 
year. The cost of an additional quarter of 
a pound of meat a day to 70,000 men— 
taking that as the number of troops at home 
who would be receiving it—would be 
£187,500; but supposing the number at 
home to be 80,000, the cost would be 
£23,000 more, or £200,000; so that, 
with the £80,000 for the jackets and 
forage caps, the entire cost would be 
£280,000; while the proposals of the gal- 
lant officer the late Secretary for War 
would involve an additional expenditure of 
£376,000. There were a great many 
other recommendations of the Commission 
which might be carried out simply by 
arrangements made by the Secretary of 
State for War in concurrence with the illus- 
trious Duke at the head of the army. 
Among the complaints brought before the 
Commission was a strong one against keep- 
ing soldiers in camps during winter. He 
was not aware that camps were continued 
during the winter in any other country. 
In France, Russia, and other countries 
there were camps for instruction during 
the summer months; and he thought it was 
of great consequence to the army that camp 
instruction should be carried on actively 
and zealously in this country; but when 
the winter came the troops should be re- 
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moved from camps which did not afford 
the comfort of ordinary barracks, and 
should be dispersed in winter quarters, 
where they would have an opportunity of 
mixing with their fellow-citizens gene- 
rally. The result of this would be that 
they would return to the camp in better 
spirits and in better order for the active 
duties of camp service. The Commission 
recommended a system of enlistment for 
general service, and of that recommenda- 
tion the late Secretary of State for War 
approved. Another recommendation was 
that, following what was already practised 
in the navy, institutions should be erected 
in which boys from the age of fifteen up to 
seventeen-and-a-half or eighteen years of 
age should be instructed for service in the 
army. It appeared to the Commissioners, 
however, that a system of this nature would 
entail a great deal of expense. Accord- 
ingly, the Report merely touched upon 
the facts, and left it to the discretion of 
the Government to say whether a course 
which had proved successful in the navy 
should be extended to the sister service. 
For his own part, ‘he believed that the 
system would provide the army with a 
number of men who eventually would be- 
come the most useful and valuable in the 
ranks. No subject could be fraught with 
more vexation than that of barrack damages. 
With this he perceived the Government 
proposed to deal in a somewhat singular 
manner, the gallant General proposing that 
the troops should repair their own damages. 
What that meant exactly he could not say. 
It was his own opinion that troops ought 
not to be called on for such repairs at all, 
except in the case of wilful damage. In 
the Prussian service barrack damages were 
never heard of, unless in the case of wilful 
damage to public property ; and in that 
ease the soldiers who committed it were 
punished and fined until the public pro- 
perty was restored. Except in similar 
cases the article of barrack damages ought 
to be scored out of soldiers’ accounts alto- 
gether, and the change, he believed, would 
afford very great satisfaction. The Com- 
missioners were also of opinion that it was 
a matter of some moment to encourage 
the passage of militiamen into the regular 
army as a good fountain from which the 
line might be supplied; but they found 
there was one objection to it on the part 
of the militiamen in the fact that every 
militiaman, after a year’s service, who 
wished to enlist in the line, had to refund 
18s. 6d. of the bounty he had received for 
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the year. The Commissioners recom- 
mended that the deduction of 18s. 6d. made 
from a militiaman on passing into the line 
should no longer be made, but that there 
should be a simple transference of ser- 
vices. This recommendation, which he 
thought a very useful one, did not appear 
to have been adopted. He should be glad 
to hear they had, as he thought it would 
open a very good source of supply of troops 
to the line. The attention of the Com- 
mission had likewise been directed to the 
operation of the Limited Enlistment Act ; 
how far it had interfered to stop recruiting 
in the army, or deprived the country, at 
an inconvenient time, of the services of 
men who were in their prime as soldiers. 
Much had been said against that Act, and 
great and unnecessary prejudice with re- 
gard to it existed, he believed, among com- 
manding officers in the army. Searcely 
one of those who appeared as witnesses 
failed to declare that it had been the ruin 
of the army. But on being asked if they 
would like to go back to the old system of 
twenty-one years’ service, the answer was, 
that it was quite impossible; they could 
not do it. And while all condemned the 
Act, not one of them had anything to 
suggest in its place, The Act was intro- 
duced by himself, and after giving it his 
consideration, he was not prepared to say 
the law required alteration. In his opinion 
it was a good measure, and one which, he 
thought, would work well if other cireum- 
stances were made to work well with it. 
He had, however, no objection to yield 
his own opinion upon that point if by so 
doing he could reconcile all parties to one 
general view; and in that spirit he sug- 
gested that, instead of making differences 
between the services—namely, twenty-one 
years for the infantry and twenty-four 
years for the cavalry, there should be one 
uniform period of twenty-one years for all ; 
and that that should be divided into two 
periods — namely, of twelve and nine 
years, to complete the twenty-one years 
for the pensions, Under these cireum- 
stances he anticipated that the soldier, 
having served so much of the period as 
twelve years, would be indisposed to retire 
without securing his claim to a pension, 
and therefore they would be more likely to 
retain the twelve years’ meh than the ten 
years’ men. He had also thought that by 
making some alterations in other respects, 
and enabling the soldier to carry to the 
pension a larger sum than at present, they 
would hold out inducements tu the men to 
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enlist, not only in the first instance, but to 
carry on their service until it was no longer 
required. The Commissioners also recom- 
mended some arrangement with regard to 
the good-conduct pay, whereby it would be 
acquired in a shorter time. and they also 
suggested a mode of dealing with it under 
the direction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
whereby it would be made more acceptable 
than at present. He would not go into 
minute details upon the point, but would 
merely refer to the evidence, which he 
thought deserving the attention of the 
military authorities. The Commission did 
not find that the Limited Enlistment Act 
had in any way interfered with the readi- 
ness of recruits to enter the army ; and it 
was proved that recruits did not enter as 
readily for permanent as for the limited 
service under the Act ; in fact, it was only 
in accordance with human nature to sup- 
pose that it would be so. Another point 
with regard to the Act which the Com- 
missioners were called upon to consider was 
the way in which men could be induced to 
renew their service after the first period 
had expired. They proposed to give the 


old soldier on renewing his service an extra 
pay of 2d. a day, and that he should, by 
arrangement with the Commander-in-Chief, 


be exempt from certain drill, and that he 
should be treated more on the footing of 
an old soldier than a raw recruit, and be 
exempted from some of the drills which 
recruits had to undergo. Such a modifi- 
eation would, it was thought, exercise a 
considerable effect in inducing valuable men 
to re-enter the army. But with regard to 
this question of re-entry some drawbacks 
existed. It was the opinion of most per- 
sons competent to form an opinion that a 
soldier in the ranks fitted originally for the 
discharge of duty of all kinds was not worth 
much after fourteen or fifteen years’ ser- 
vice. Probably, provision might be made 
enabling men of this class to retire from 
the service at the expiration of a given 
number of years, and still to work out their 
claim to a pension by serving the remain- 
ing period either in the militia or some 
other force. He would not call it an army 
of reserve, because that would be giving a 
great name to a very little thing. The 
Commission thought, with the advantage of 
the 2d. a day in addition to the good- 
conduct pay, there would be no occasion 
to raise the pension, seeing that a man 
could retire with the ample pension of 15d. 
aday. The questions connected with the 
re-organization of the forces, so as to form 
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an army of reserve, the Commission be- 
lieved to be outside their powers ; and, for 
himself, he might say that if it had been 
proposed to refer so large a question to 
the Commission he should have declined to 
serve, The intentions of the Government 
in that respect, as developed in the other 
House, fell far short of the exigencies of 
the case. A measure had been proposed 
which was complex as well as inadequate, 
the result of which would be to take from 
the militia, which the Commissioners re- 
commended should be maintained at its 
full quota of 120,000 men, one-fourth of 
that number, who should be ready in case 
of an outbreak of hostilities to join en 
masse the Queen’s army, and be ready to 
take the field. But if that were the fall 
extent of the promised army re-organiza- 
tion, and all they had to hope for in the 
way of opening up our military resources, 
he was much disappointed. Lhe number 
of our male population between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-two capable of bear- 
ing arms on an emergency was, he be- 
lieved, 5,000,000. It was hard, indeed, 
then, if at least one-tenth of that number 
could not be imported by some simple ar- 
rangement into the ranks of the Queen’s 
army and militia in a case of emergency. 
He would not be content until he saw the 
military organization of the country upon 
such a footing as would permit our placing 
in the field at least this number of men in 
the course of three weeks or a month after 
the suspension of diplomatic arrangements 
with any country in Europe ; and he be- 
lieved that if the Secretary of State for 
War were to address himself earnestly to 
the question, and without calling to his 
assistance a Commission, or a number of 
Commissions, would act in concert with the 
officers of the army and the illustrious 
Duke at their head with the law as it 
stood, such a scheme as he had described 
might be devised. Their Lordships would 
remember that although service in the 
Queen’s army was voluntary, and that 
army existed but from year to year, by 
the vote of the House of Commons, ser- 
vice in the militia was compulsory, and 
that although compulsion to serve in 
it was suspended from year to year the 
power of compelling was not dead, but only 
dormant ; and he was inclined to the opi- 
nion that it should no longer remain dor- 
mant. If they were to have the militia 
increased to any amount by Act of Par- 
liament, he had no hesitation in saying 
that any Government bold enough to put 
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the compulsory system into operation—if 
the voluntary system failed—would find 
themselves supported by the voice of the 
country and by a patriotic press ; and that 
without very much greater expense, a 
scheme might be devised of passing men 
through the militia with better training than 
at present, and with a shorter period of ser- 
vice in the militia, and sending them to 
any army of reserve, where they might ac- 
cumulate in large numbers until, including 
the Queen’s army and the standing militia, 
a force might be brought together of at 
least 500,000 men. That was his opi- 
nion, and he believed also the opinion of 
many others ; but it required great bold- 
ness and firmness on the part of the Go- 
vernment to handle; but it was one of 
those questions on which, if the Govern- 
ment were bold enough to enter, they were 
entitled to the support not only of those 
who followed them as a matter of course, 
but of every man who had the interest of 
his country sincerely at heart. In order 
to put himself in order he moved for a 
Return of the recommendations of the 
Commission for Recruiting, which had 
lately reported, and in company with it the 
number of those recommendations which 
the Government were about to adopt 
and the number which they decline to 
accept. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Return of the Recommen- 
dations of the Recruiting Commission of 1866, 
and the Steps taken thereon. —(The Earl of 
Dathousie.) 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
he appeared accidentally on both sides of 
this Question. He was a Member of the 
Royal Commission of last year, of which 
the noble Earl who had just spoken was 
the Chairman ; and he had since become a 
humble Member of the Government, which 
had to some extent disagreed with the re- 
commendations of the Commission, and 
had adopted other propositions. He agreed 
both with the Commission and the Govern- 
ment. The recommendations of the Com- 
missioners were twenty-eight in number, 
and in them he generally concurred ; but he 
also put forward some suggestions of his 
own which were not adopted by the Com- 
mission. He must say, on reflection, that 
he could not help thinking that the Com- 
missioners had rather directed their atten- 
tion to matters affecting the condition of 
the soldier, in preference to the immediate 
question of obtaining recruits ; and there- 
fore when the time came for the War 
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Office to consider their Report and what 
action should be taken upon it, it was de- 
eided—and he thought rightly—that a 
small immediate addition to the pay of all 
ranks would be preferable to those more 
remote advantages which had been pro- 
posed by the Commission. Both had the 
same object in view—namely, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the military service, 
so as to make recruiting more popular and 
successful. Another object was to make 
the recruiting service more respectable—in 
which he cordially agreed—and give the 
army a better character in the country 
than it generally enjoyed, and which some- 
times he thought it unfairly bore. He had 
often regretted the manner in which the 
recruits for the army had been spoken of 
even by military officers, who six months 
afterwards spoke of the same men as noble 
fellows, whom they were proud to command. 
Recruits had been spoken of as ‘‘ the dregs 
of the population,” the ‘‘ sweepings of the 
streets,’’ ‘‘ the riff-raff of the population,” 
and other hard names, which they scarcely 
in all instances deserved. Undoubtedly 
the recruiting depot was a sort of Cave of 
Adullum, open to the distressed and dis- 
contented classes; but he did not believe 
from the results that all who entered came 
under these derogatory descriptions. He 
certainly continued to think that, from 
whatever class the recruits were drawn, a 
direct and immediate addition to their pay 
affecting every recruit from the moment of 
enlistment would have a more speedy and 
satisfactory effect in filling the ranks than 
any postponed additions of pay and pen- 
sions, which, though excellent in them- 
selves, did not immediately act on the 
minds of the population. During the last 
few months recruiting had been more suc- 
cessful, and the deficiencies of 4,000, 5,000 
and 6,000 on the Ist of January in three 
successive years was now only 1,300, It 
was not, however, difficult to suggest rea- 
sons for this. It was notorious that work 
had been very slack, which was a condi- 
tion favourable to the recruiting ser- 
vice. ‘It was an ill wind that blew 
nobody good,” and the crisis in the City 
had a very favourable effect on the mus- 
ter rolls. When the Commission was pro- 
posed last year, and he was asked to 
become a member, he must confess he had 
doubts whether the inquiry was altogether 
necessary, and he expressed his doubts to 
the Marquess of Hartington. The noble 
Lord thought otherwise, and at his in- 
stance he consented to become a member. 
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The subject of recruiting had been tho- 
roughly considered by Lord Hotham’s 
Commission, and all that remained to 
learn was further experience of the Army 
Service Act, passed in 1847, which in- 
troduced or revived the principle of limit- 
ed enlistment. That Act was passed 
against the remonstrances of military men 
in both Houses of Parliament; and in 
their Lordships’ House it passed with a 
very. slight majority, which looked, on 
reading the division list, a party one, for 
proxies were called, and it was remarkable 
that the majority of the few military Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House voted 
against the Duke of Wellington. The 
noble Earl on the cross-benches (Earl Grey) 
who moved the second reading of that 
Bill gave a complete military statement ; 
but the speakers who followed remarked 
that it was one long argument against 
the necessity of his own Bill. The Bill, how- 
ever, was passed. Expectations were held 
out that the measure would introduce a bet- 
ter class of recruits, who after their limited 
term of service would join an army of re- 
serve; and there was even a happy dream 
that these superior recruits, further im- 
proved by military training, habits of disci- 
pline and good order, obedience, and even 
morality, would revert to the community as 
valuable members of society, and still 
further raise the character of the military 
service. But the result had been that 
superior recruits had not joined the army, 
the discharged soldiers had not joined the 
reserve force, and they had not yet heard 
that society had gained much by the return 
to its bosom of those of its members who 
had received moral training at Aldershot 
and Chatham. All that could be said of 
that Act was that its working had not 
proved so inconvenient and damaging to 
the service as had been expected. Of 
100 reeruits about fifty reached the end 
of their first term of service; of those 
fifty about half re-engaged; it has been 
more, but the proportion is declining ; so 
that we lose only a little less than half of 
the best men in the service. This might 
not seem a very bad result numerically, 
but it was difficult to describe the incon- 
venience in regiments, the expense of pas- 
sages, the difficulty of collecting a force, 
or of meeting the requirements of our 
Indian and colonial service, which were oc- 
easioned by the uncertainty whether sol- 
diers would renew their engagements. 
He found during the deliberations of the 
Commission it would have been hope- 
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less to propose any extension of the 
period of service; but he certainly 
thought that an extension of the first 
term from ten to twelve years was a step 
in the right direction ; and he was glad 
that the Commissioners had turned a deaf 
ear to the suggestions which had very fre- 
quently been made, and which, no doubt, 
would still be made, as to the reduction of 
the period of service, and the establish- 
ment of enlistment for three, four, or five 
years. The fact was, that at present the 
period of home service was so short, and 
the conditions of home service on account 
of garrison duties and detachments so un- 
favourable, that there was no time for 
drilling or completing the training of 
large numbers of recruits. Even with- 
out such an accident as the Fenian cam- 
paign, the greatest inconvenience arose 
from the shortness of the term of home 
service. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) mentioned some recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. One of them, 
the appointment of an officer to superin- 
tend the recruiting service, had been 
adopted ; but the noble Earl was aware 
that by the substitution of direct payment 
for prospective advantages so much money 
had been absorbed as rendered the adop- 
tion of other recommendations impossi- 
ble. They would, however, be carried 
out as far as possible from time to time. 
With regard to the recommendation for 
the appointment of training schools on 
the same principle as training ships in 
the navy, he looked upon the suggestion 
with great favour and would do all in 
his power to get them established. With 
reference to barrack damages it was pro- 
posed that the troops should repair their 
own damages. The experiment had been 
tried at Parkhurst and found to answer 
well. He thought that the question of 
camps had pretty well been settled already 
for our troops were very scattered, and 
mixed very freely with their fellow-citizens 
in garrison towns. With regard to the 
army of reserve, the Government proposed 
to adopt one of the recommendations of the 
Commission, which gave the power of com- 
muting the latter portion of a soldier's 
period of service with a view to his joining 
an army of reserve. He thought, how- 
ever, that it was very unreasonable that 
the soldiers purchasing their discharge 
should be compelled to join the army of 
reserve, and he did not see how such a 
plan was ever likely to be adopted. But 
it must be observed that all successful 
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systems of reserves, by whatever name 
they may be called, are based on con- 
scription ; for, if improved modes are 
adopted of taking men out of the ranks, 
such as by very short periods of service, 
some improved way of filling the vacan- 
cies must also be established. Par- 
liament, however, had shown no dispo- 
sition to consent to the principle of con- 
scription, and while that disposition re- 
mained, coupled with an objection to in- 
creased outlay, we must submit to the 
mortification of having a foree which had 
been described as searcely sufficient even 
in atime of peace, The fact was that at 
present we were endeavouring to make a 
small army do the work of a large one. 
The numerical force of it was merely suffi- 
cient in a time of peace, and he would not 
encourage the hope of a good reserve with- 
out much bolder measures than any which 
had been yet proposed. He might also 
inform the noble Earl, who had expressed 
a strong desire that facilities might be 
afforded for the transfer of recruits from 
the militia to the army, that it was the 
intention of the Government to remit the 
18s. 6d. now deducted from the bounty 
paid to the recruits on such occasions. 
Eart DE GREY axp RIPON assured 
the noble Earl who had first spoken that he 
was quite right in supposing that there was 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of his noble Friend behind him (Earl 
Russell) of delegating to the Commission 
any portion of the duties which ought to 
be discharged by the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown. Ile was certainly, for one, 
of opinion that it was just as necessary to 
maintain the responsibility of the Ministers 
of the Crown in the present time as it 
was in former days. Still, however, their 
Lordships would probably agree in the 
opinion that the Letter of Instructions 
addressed by the Marquess of Hartington to 
the Commissioners covered a very large 
and important field of inquiry. It was per- 
fectly true that at the time when the Com- 
mission was issued the public attention had 
not been specially directed by the great 
events which had but recently taken place 
on the Continent to the question of a large 
military re-organization ; but, still, the 
Commissioners were empowered to take a 
wide range in their inquiry. He should 
not enter at any length into the remarks of 
the noble Earl behind him (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) on the proposed increase to the 
daily pay of the soldier, as that proposal 
would be fully dealt with in ‘‘ another place.” 
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There seemed, however, to him to be a 
good deal of force in the argument em- 
ployed by the noble Earl, that the proposed 
increase of pay would still leave the other 
causes of discontent undealt with, and 
that those causes of discontent would, 
when the increase had been firmly estab- 
lished, still call for remedy. With re- 
ference to the working of the Limited Ser- 
vice Act, he must say that he concurred in 
the spirit of the remarks of his noble 
Friend behind him in preference to those 
of the noble Earl the Under Secretary of 
State for War. It was obvious that 
the majority of the officers of the army 
viewed that Act with disfavour; but the 
noble Earl the Under Secretary of War 
must have looked at that Act and the dis- 
cussion which took place at.the time of 
its passing very cursorily to have de- 
scribed as he had done the able and 
argumentative speech made by the noble 
Earl on the cross-benches (Earl Grey) 
who had introduced the Bill to their 
Lordships. For his own part, he must say 
that his recollection by no means agreed 
with that of the noble Earl, nor did he 
think that the results of that Act had been 
contrary to what its promoters intended. 
No doubt that Act had, in one respect, 
somewhat disappointed expectation, that 
was to say, with respect to the re- 
sumption of service by men entitled to 
their discharge. It was expected by many 
that these men would have returned to 
the service; but, as the noble Earl had 
stated, nearly one-half of them had 
taken their discharge. He was not going 
to express an opinion as to the extending 
the period of service from ten to twelve 
years—if that measure were to be carried 
out it must be brought before the House 
in the shape of a Bill, when its merits 
could be discussed; but he would point 
out one fact with regard to that recom- 
mendation. It was perfectly true that an 
overwhelming majority of the officers of 
the army examined before the Commission 
were in favour of the change from ten years 
to twelve ; but, with one exception, no ques- 
tion upon the subject appeared to have been 
put to the non-commissioned officers or pri- 
vates, who could have given the best evi- 
dence as to what was likely to induce men 
in their station in life to join the army, and 
in that instance the witness said he did not 
believe the alteration would have any effect. 
There was, however, one thing which he 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
take into serious consideration. They all 
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knew that when the early period of a man’s 
life was past, any change in his employ- 
ment or alteration in his mode of life was 
a matter of difficulty ; and, of course, the 
older he wag the greater would be the diffi- 
culties which a man so changing would have 
to encounter. If that was true with respect 
to a man in civil life, how much more true 
must it be of the soldier who was accus- 
tomed to be fed, lodged, clothed, and in 
every action of his life commanded by other 
persons? Every year, therefore, that was 
added to the length of his first engagement 
after a certain period tended to render him 
at the end of it less fit to take his place in 
civil life. And that was a question of im- 
portance not only as regarded the interests 
of the men, but also as regarded the recruit- 
ing of the army. He had heard military 
men who were opposed to the Ten Years’ 
Enlistment Act say that it sent men back 
to civil life without the means of earning 
a subsistence, that they therefore led a 
miserable existence, and deterred others 
from joining the army. That was true to 
some extent; but he also thought it was 
often greatly exaggerated. But when the 
noble Earl implied that those who left the 
army were no acquisitions to the society to 
which they returned, their Lordships would 
find in the blue book an answer to that ; 
because they were told that one great 
cause why these men did not re-engage 
was the ready employment which they 
found in railway companies and other 
great public establishments, on account 
of the discipline and good training which 
their ten years’ military life afforded. 
The notion, therefore, that ten years’ men 
gave the public a bad idea of the military 
life was much exaggerated; but the 
evil, such as it was, would be increased 
just in proportion to the number of years 
added to the ten years’ service. That 
consideration was one well worthy of at- 
tention, and the Government must be pre- 
pared to meet it when the Bill on the sub- 
ject came before that House. And, now, 
a few words upon a subject which the 
noble Lord opposite touched on so lightly 
—namely, the providing a reserve for the 
army. The attention of those whose duty 
or inclination had led them to bestow 
thought on military questions had been 
long directed to this difficult matter, 
though that of the public had not been at- 
tracted to it till very recently in conse- 
quence of the course of the German war, 
and the unexampled rapidity with which 
Prussia had placed a large army in the 
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field, and augmented it from her reserve, 
But when we looked at this matter by the 
light of events in foreign countries, we should 
always carry along with us certain points 
which constituted a marked distinction 
between this and other countries. The 
first distinetion—the geographical—was 
satisfactory. We heard of vast numbers 
of men—500,000 and 700,000—which 
formed the military organization of Prussia, 
Austria, or France. But we should always 
remember that those countries were much 
more liable to sudden invasion than we 
were. He was not one who held that an 
invasion of this country was an impossi- 
bility, nor was he insensible to the change 
which had been produced, disadvanta- 
geously for us, by the adoption of steam 
navies and the increased powers of locomo- 
tion. Such a charge could not be brought 
against any Member of the late Govern- 
ment; because from 1859 to 1866 they 
had adopted a series of measures with a 
view to meet the altered circumstances of 
the case and add to the strength of the 
country, But it must be admitted that 
that upon which we had relied—at times, 
perhaps, too much—the sea, constituted a 
barrier much stronger and more defensible 
than any land frontier. But, on the other 
hand, we had not that compulsory system 
which formed the basis of the great Conti- 
nental military organizations. And, with 
regard to the reserve, which formed the 
other portion of the military system of 
Continental Powers, it should be borne in 
mind that they employed a constant, far- 
reaching police surveillance, which enabled 
them when a man had left the army to 
keep their eye upon him, to know what 
became of him, and to call him back into 
the ranks at any moment. There was 
also in the nature of our military require- 
ments an important difference which ought 
not to be overlooked—he meant the foreign 
service which was required of our troops. 
Austria and Prussia had no foreign ser- 
vice; the foreign service of France in 
Algeria applied to by far the smaller por- 
tion of her army. But, as for us, we were 
just now considering ourselves fortunate 
with regard to our infantry, who formed the 
staple of our army, that we had a fair hope 
of requiring them to serve only ten years 
abroad for five at home—that is, that two- 
thirds of our force should be employed on 
foreign service while one-third served at 
home. These were things which we must 
take into our consideration when we com- 
pared our military institutions with those of 
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other countries. There was another point to 
which he wished to refer, and in doing so 
he reserved to himself the amplest power 
to give to the proposals the fullest con- 
sideration. It was now only a week since 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
late Secretary of War (General Peel), 
whose resignation of office he, and he be- 
lieved every one on both sides of the House, 
sincerely regretted, had made these pro- 
posals known to the public. Any pro- 
posals coming from the gallant General 
were entitled to their best consideration. 
The few observations which he should 
make, therefore, ought to be looked on 
rather in the nature of doubts than of 
positive opinions. On the question of re- 
serves, he entirely agreed with the gallant 
General, that if they had a reserve at all 
it must resolve itself into two parts—a re- 
serve for foreign service and a reserve for 
home service. By a reserve for foreign 
service he meant a reserve of men who 
could be called out immediately for service 
abroad on the occasion of foreign war. 
And by a home reserve, men who would 
only be available in the case of invasion. 
With respect to the reserve for foreign 
service, he believed that the Government 
proposal contained the germ of an im- 
portant arrangement. As he understood, 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was that in regiments at home men should 
be allowed to retire on furlough before the 
term of their service had expired, with the 
simple liability of being recalled to the 
ranks in the event of war. 

Tue Eaxt or DERBY was understood 
to say that this only applied to men who 
had returned from foreign service. 

Eart DE GREY ayp RIPON said, he 
could not help thinking that the principle 
of that proposal was capable of a wider 
and more extensive application. He took 
the principle to be this—that they should 
shorten the first term of service by grant- 
ing unlimited furlough with the liability of 
being recalled to the ranks on the occur- 
rence of war. He believed that that plan 
was capable of greater extension than had 
been given, and he thought he saw in it 
the germ of an arrangement which would 
give them an army of reserve of consider- 
able strength. He did not like using the 
term ‘‘ army of reserve,’’ because phrases 
of that description were likely to mislead, 
as implying a very large number of men. 
But whatever the foree might be called it 
was quite clear that anything under 40,000 
or 50,000 men would not meet the re- 
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quirements of the case. But when he came 
to consider the other portion of the plan 
he must confess, as far as he understood 
the details, he entertained doubts of its ad- 
visability. It was proposed to obtain en- 
gagements from not more than a fourth 
of the men in the militia, which would 
authorize their transference to the line. 
It ought to be considered whether it 
would not be wise to keep the home 
reserve distinct from the foreign re- 
serve. If 30,000 men, and those pro- 
bably the most soldierlike, were withdrawn 
from the militia at a time of great emer- 
gency, the militia regiments would be 
weakened, and double recruiting would have 
to be prosecuted for the militia as well 
as the line. But, under any circum- 
stances, the training the men got in the 
militia would be necessarily inferior to that 
obtained by men to be secured in the other 
way suggested by the Government. 
sides, they would have to take men from 
the militia of all periods of service, and 
even five years’ service in the militia would 
give only a maximum of six weeks’ train- 
ing in anyone year. That could hardly be 
called training that would qualify men to 
take their places in regiments of the line and 
to form part of an efficient reserve. Ar- 
rangements might be made to meet that 
objection, but it deserved serious considera- 
tion. There was a feeling on the part of 
the public that with an army of reserve 
there ought to be a countervailing reduction 
of expenditure on the army. Looking to 
the large amount of our Army and Navy 
Estimates, it ought to be the constant en- 
deavour of every Government—and it was 
to a greater extent than Governments re- 
ceived credit for—not to add to our expen- 
diture, and if more was required to be 
spent in one direction, to make a counter- 
vailing reduction in another. If we had to 
consider only the wants of the home ser- 
vice, the establishment of a large reserve 
in England would give us the means of a 
considerable reduction in the number of 
men in the army; but we must bear in 
mind that the number of men at home was 
determined by two distinct considerations 
—our home requirements and the require- 
ments for colonial relief. We should soon 
arrive at a point at which the question of 
colonial reliefs would become the really 
determining question of the number of 
men to be kept at home, and that was a 
question of general policy and not of mili- 
tary organization. He would only point 
to this matter as showing the difficulties 
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delay, but at the same time with the ut- 
most deliberation ; and he was confident 
it was only by full, fair, and deliberate 
Yeomanry) and the militia. It had been | consideration that they could overcome the 
rightly pointed out the other night that | many difficulties which beset this most im- 


that were involved. There were two 
forces which now constituted the home 
reserve—the Volunteers (including the} 





from the constitution of the Volunteer force, | portant question. 

composed as it was of men engaged in com- | Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
mercial and industrial pursuits, it could | Lords, none can know better than my noble 
not possibly be placed in camp or garrison Friends sitting on the opposite side of the 
except at the last moment, and when an | House the difficulties which beset this ques- 
emergency actually arose. Therefore, the | tion. They arise, on the one hand, from 
Volunteers could only constitute the second | the great freedom which is enjoyed by 
portion of our home reserve. The first | every subject of the Queen, and from the 
portion was the militia ; and it was because | facility with which every individual of any 
of that that he deprecated mixing it up} distinction or military experience having 
with the reserve for foreign service. The} any idea of his own can suggest improve- 
militia ought to be kept intact. It had| ment in our military organization. On the 
too often been said that the militia had | other hand, the House of Commons wisely, 
been disregarded of late years; he must | prudently, and necessarily looks after the 
give that statement a most complete de-|expenditure of the country, which must 
nial. Lord Herbert, from the time he took | not and ought not to exceed that which is 
office, directed his attention to the militia | absolutely necessary. On thw one hand, 
as much as to any other portion of our} we are told that the military authorities 
military force; and it was through -his| are not doing this and that which would be 
exertions, and the exertions of those who | for the advantage of the soldier; and, on 
had succeeded him, that the militia had|the other, we are told by the House of 
been placed in a more satisfactory condi- | Commons, which holds the purse-strings of 
tion than it was at the time it was disem-| the nation, that we are spending a great 
bodied in 1859. He did not deny that it| deal too much money, and that, so far 
might be improved in efficiency both as to| from entering into new arrangements and 
officers and men. There was not a suffi- | organizations, we ought to curtail our ex- 
cient number of officers of military training | penditure, and make our present organiza- 
and experience ; and this was well worth | tion less expensive. I think there is great 
the consideration of the Government. The | reason and justice in what is said on both 
period of training was not limited only by | sides, and I only wish to impress upon your 
financial considerations. One object was | Lordships that these facts place the military 
to obtain men who, when they had com- | authorities in a most delicate and difficult 
pleted their training, would return to civil | position. This debate has been produced 
life and find continuous employment. Mili- | by the Report of the Royal Commission on 
tia training must never be so long as to| Recruiting, to the appointment of which 
break off a man’s connection with his pre- | the Marquess of Hartington assented, be- 
vious employer, and make it difficult for | cause of a well-founded impression which 
him to find employment again. These} had got abroad—an impression which I 
were matters well worthy of consideration. | fully shared—that the difficulties of re- 
He accepted the warning on the subject of | cruiting in this country were becoming 80 
reserves contained in the Report of the| grave as to endanger the efficiency of the 
Royal Commission, and agreed that it was | army, and that the matter ought, therefore, 
urgent the question should be settled at | to be fully investigated. The object with 
an early period ; but although he depre-| which the Commission was appointed was 
cated delay, he deprecated still more undue } to obtain recruits; and the real question 
haste. It was easy to give ; it was impos-| is, how they are to be obtained. In theory 
sible to take away. They could give extra | there is no question that if you improve the 
pay; but when once it was given it could | condition of the soldier it is far more to his 
not be taken away. They might form a| advantage than an addition to his pay; 
new force and enter into engagements of a| but it is not so regarded practically, it is 
novel character with the men; and whe-| pay that will induce men to come, and not 
ther the force was practically useful or not | improvements of their condition. I admit 
they must maintain the force and the en-| that the reasoning does not appear sound, 
gagements. Therefore it was a matter in| but in practice it is found to be so. 
which they ought to proceed without undue} My noble Friend who brought this ques- 
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tion forward (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
asked me, when a witness before the Royal 
Commission, whether I agreed in the va- 
rious recommendations of the Commis- 
sion? I entirely agreed with my noble 
Friend that the not making the soldier pay 
for his necessaries and barrack damages 
would be a very great and desirable object, 
and would give great relief to the soldier. 
These advantages, however, would not, in 
my opinion, bring so many men into the 
army as an addition to the soldier’s pay ; 
for, after all, this is merely a question of 
going to the labour market. This country 
boasts, and justly boasts, that it is the only 
country, except that great American Re- 
public with which we are so intimately con- 
nected, in which there is no foreed conserip- 
tion. With the exception of Great Britain, 
there is not a single country in Europe, how- 
ever small, where there is not a conscription. 
We are therefore obliged to go to the la- 
bour market in order to get men to serve 
the State, and men serve the State not so 
much for honour and glory or anything of 
that sort, as for the pounds, shillings, and 
pence which go into their pockets, They 
look to that more particularly. I feel 
satisfied that if one thing more than 
another would induce men to enter the 
army itis additional pay. This, of course, 
is entirely a question for the consideration 
of the Government. I am only giving my 
individual opinion upon it as a Member of 
your Lordships’ House, and as holding a 
high position in the army. I think that 
the proposal for additional pay in preference 
to the other recommendations of the Com- 
missioners is a sound and judicious one. 
At the same time, I am bound to say that 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission are of the greatest possible value, 
and great advantages might be expected 
to result from their adoption. These are 
questions, however, which are not the main 
consideration. The question which I have 
to consider is this—‘* How am I to get the 
men I require for the army?” And my an- 
swer is that increased pay will bring the men 
more readily than anything else. If I had 
my choice, I should prefer giving the ad- 
ditional 2d, a day to those men who have 
served ten years; but then it should be 
recollected that men who have served that 
period will have 3d. a day more than at 
present, and to that extent the Government 
have gone beyond the recommendations of 
the Commission. My noble Friend thought 
that sufficient distinction had not been 
made between the raw material and the 
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men who re-engaged after ten years’ ser- 
vice, and he said there was a strong 
feeling in the army against the Ten Years 
Enlistment Act. I believe that that is the 
ease, though certainly I myself entertain 
no strong objection to it, but, on the con- 
trary, am prepared to support it to the 
fullest extent. At the same time, I am in- 
clined to think that it does greatly increase 
our difficulties in enlisting for the army. In 
my opinion, when once a man makes up 
his mind to become a soldier he does not 
think about the length of time he will be 
required to serve. Whether the term of 
service be five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
does not much matter to him at that time ; 
but when a man gets a little older and re- 
flects upon his position he begins to con- 
sider whether he shall re-engage or not. 
The reason why I prefer twelve to ten 
years is, not because I think it makes the 
slightest difference to the men on enlistment, 
but because it will enable men to look for- 
ward to a shorter period of re-enlistment. 
I do not in any way condemn the Ten 
Years Enlistment Act, though I think it 
has produced great difficulties in the army. 
In the first place, you want one-fourth more 
recruits than you did before, as only half 
the men re-engage after the expiration of 
their term of service. Now, as regards 
the illustrious Duke (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) who has been alluded to as having 
been a party to the first Limited Enlist- 
ment Act, I thought it right to look back 
and see what was said by that great states- 
man, who was always listened to by your 
Lordships with great attention. His opi- 
union was, that as long as he was satisfied 
that the old soldiers would re-engage and 
remain in the army he should eordially sup- 
port the Bill; but if he had thought that a 
contrary result would be produced by the 
Bill he should have opposed it. Now, my 
Lords, I stand upon exactly the same 
ground. I am aware that there area great 
variety of opinions on this matter, and that 
there are some persons who not only regard 
the Ten Years Enlistment Act as a most 
satisfactory measure, but think that the 
principle of it ought to be extended. I must 
point out, however, that there has been a 
very considerable increase in the Army 
Estimates on account of the large number 
of ten years enlistment men whose term of 
service will expire this year, and whose 
places will have to be filled up by men who 
will receive bounties. The expenditure will 
be very large, while at the same time the 
efficiency of the regiments will be greatly 
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lessened. My noble Friend has recom- 
mended a system of furloughs; but he 
must remember that for every man on 
unlimited furlough there must be a man en- 
listed to take his place; and that again 
will add to the expenditure of the country. 
As to the period of service in the army re- 
serve, I should have preferred commencing 
with ten years; but as seven years has 
been recommended, I shall support the 
shorter period in order that the experiment 
may be tried. As regards the question of 
reserves a great difficulty has arisen. As 
you have not any kind of compulsion on 
the men, and dare not even re-introduce the 
ballot for the militia, how are you to get 
those 500,000 men referred to by my noble 
Friend for an army of reserve for this coun- 
try? Of course, if they can be obtained 
I shall be the first to accept, with gratitude, 
the foree thus placed at the disposal of the 
country. It will, however, involve so large 
an expenditure that I am at a loss to un- 
derstand how to propose to raise so large 
a force. Now, what is a reserve ,force 
raised for? It is raised in order to make 
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up the cadres of regiments. The whole ques- 
tion is one of the most difficult ones of the 
day. We have very small regiments and do 
not know how to increase them. My Lords, 


if we could raise our regiments to even 
1,000 men per battalion that would give us 
something to commence with ; and, in case 
of a war—should such a misfortune occur— 
we should be enabled to get on. I re- 
member what occurred at the time of the 
last great war in which we were engaged— 
one in which I had the honour to take a 
share. Every regiment that went abroad 
at that time was found to be so weak in 
numbers that it had to call for volunteers. 
The 93rd called for volunteers from the 
42nd and the 79th. But the 93rd had 
searcely embarked when the 42nd was 
ordered out ; and of course the latter had 
become so reduced in strength that it had 
to call for volunteers. This was done, and it 
received men from a regiment which almost 
immediately followed it. Those several 
regiments arrived at the Crimea about the 
same time, and there they were each with 
their own men serving in other regiments. I 
should be sorry to see such a state of things 
again, and the only way we can avoid it is 
by an army of reserve. I should prefer 
infinitely men who had served for seven or 
eight years in the army; but in this free 
country, unless you kept such men in your 
pay, you would have no hold on them. It 
is impossible to lay your hand upon any 
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man except one who is actually a furlough 
man. In the militia, however, you have 
men who are bound to come together for 
training. Itis stated that it is unadvisable 
to mix up the Line with the militia. Well | 
think it is not advisable to do so; and 
therefore I should not have recourse to this 
system if I could avoid it ; but I do not see 
how we can avoid doing so, if we want an 
army of reserve. One objection made to the 
plan is that it would diminish the efficiency 
of the militia ; but really I cannot see how 
this would be the result. One of the 
first things we did at the time of the last 
war was to call on the militia. Men and 
officers volunteered from the militia into 
the Line, and no doubt this would be the 
case in the event of another war. I think 
the effect of adding those additional men 
to the militia in time of peace would be 
calculated to increase rather than impair 
the efficiency of the militias My Lords, 
we must all bear in mind that the question 
of finance—the question of expenditure— 
has to be considered in dealing with this 
matter ; and when we view the plan of my 
right hon. Friend (General Peel) in con- 
nection with this question, I think we must 
arrive at the conclusion that it is the most 
advantageous that could be adopted on a 
very economical principle. I take it for 
granted that my right hon. Friend had 
good reason for bringing in the Supple- 
mentary Estimate for the reserve with 
that for the recruiting ; but the cost of 
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the reserve is to be only £50,000, and in 


return I am convinced it will do the State 
some service. In reference to some re- 
marks which fell from my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Dalhouise) on the financial 
result of the proposed addition of 2d. to 
the pay of the men, I may observe that I 
have been told, and certainly understood, 
that the expenditure involved in the plan 
recommended by the Royal Commission 
far exceeded that which will be required to 
earry out the plan of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I! am not at all responsible for 
the decision on this point. It was a ques- 
tion for the War Department ; but, on 
economical grounds, I believe that the pro- 
posal of the Government is a better mode 
of dealing with the matter than the one 
suggested by the Royal Commission. There 
is only one other point to which I feel 
it necessary to allude — that of the 
eamps. Now, I believe that the objections 
to the camps in winter are a bugbear. 
Without intending any disrespect to the 
sister island I will ask any man whether 
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such quarters as Mullingar, Fermoy, Tem- 
plemore, and others which I might mention 
can be compared to Aldershot, a place 
within thirty miles of London, and from 
which an officer can come up to town in less 
than two hours. In fact, it is nota camp— 
it is a station. As for the men, they are 
better taken care of there than anywhere 
else. They have less duty there, and they 
have about 3 per cent sick. In fact, every 
attention is paid to their comfort and con- 
venience. As to calling it a camp, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, my noble Friend 
must forgive me when I say that it is no 
such thing. In summer there may be 
some camp life there, but every man is 
well housed in winter. The huts for the 
officers may not be so comfortable—com- 
paratively they are not so comfortable— 
as those of the men; and this is the 
reason why we hear so much about the 
matter. Do not let me be misunderstood. 
Do not let it be supposed that I think 
the officers’ quarters ought not to be cared 
for, because I think quite the contrary. 
We have done an immensity for the men, 
and very little for the officers; and there- 
fore I should be glad to see something 
done for the latter ; but, at the same time, 
I must say that what is alleged against 
those camps, on the ground of their dis- 
comfort, is the greatest nonsense possible. 
It is a great error to suppose, either in 
one respect or the other, that the camp is 
not a place well suited for the purpose to 
which it is now applied. In conclusion, 
my Lords, I beg again to express my sense 
of the importance of this whole question, 
and to add that I think good reeults must 
follow from discussions such as we have 
had this evening. 

Eart GREY said, that having had an 
opportunity of fully explaining his views 
on the subject before the House in his evi- 
dence when examined by the Commission- 
ers on Recruiting, he had not anticipated 
that there would be any occasion for his 
taking part in the present debate. But 
the noble Earl the Under Secretary of 
State for War had devoted so much of his 
speech to an unsparing condemnation of 
the Act for Limiting the Term of Service 
in the Army which he (Earl Grey) had 
been responsible for recommending for 
their Lordships’ adoption twenty years 
ago, that he felt bound to trouble the 
House with a few observations in vindi- 
cation of a measure which he was still 
convinced was a wise one. The Act in 
question had two main objects ; the first of 
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these was to render the army more popular 
among the classes of the population which 
afforded the largest number of recruits; the 
next to endeavour to provide a means of 
increasing the effective strength of the 
army in the least possible time in the event 
of a war breaking out between this and any 
other country. In order to make the army 
popular it was necessary above all things 
to convince the friends and relatives of those 
desiring to enlist that it was for the advan- 
tage of their connections to enter the army. 
The inquiries which he made more than 
thirty years ago, when he first filled the office 
of Secretary at War, satisfied him that no 
amall part of the unpopularity of the army 
arose from the belief on the part of parents 
that they would never again see their sons 
who enlisted. He found that this impres- 
sion seriously affected the success of the 
recruiting sergeant. Owing to the long pe- 
riod of service then exacted, and the neglect 
of the most necessary measures of sanitary 
improvement, this belief was but too well 
founded, as a very small proportion of our 
soldiers in those days ever returned to their 
homes. But if men were enlisted at the 
age of eighteen, and were then enabled 
to come back after ten years’ service, 
having received an efficient training in the 
meantime, not merely with the right of 
entering the army of reserve on terms of 
great advantage to them, but also with the 
assurance of commanding the best em- 
ployment in civil life for which their train- 
ing would have fitted them, it was reason- 
able to expect that the service would 
speedily become popular in every village. 
It was further contemplated by the au- 
thors of the Act that soldiers, at the end 
of their ten years’ service, should be in- 
duced to accept their discharge on terms 
by which a hold would have been re- 
tained over them, so that the country ata 
moment’s notice would be able to call them 
back to their old regiments for service at 
home, and thereby to strengthen their 
depots and free the regular army for fo- 
reign service. These were the views which 
dictated the measure of 1847, which, ac- 
cording to the noble Earl, had proved a 
complete failure. He did not deny that it 
had failed to fulfil the expectations of its 
authors. But why? Simply because the 
plan as they intended it had never been 
tried. Unfortunately the officers of the army 
from the highest to the lowest had gene- 
rally viewed the scheme with feelings of 
dislike, and had opposed to it a resistance 
which had effectually deprived it of all 
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chance of success. In all professions, 
and in none more strongly than in the 
army, there was a dislike among those who 
had risen to eminence in it to depart from 
beaten paths. Now, the first requisite of 
any scheme was that a system of training 
should be established for the men, which 
would enable them not only to be more 
serviceable while in the army, but to earn 
a respectable living when they retired from 
it ; the whole thing turned upon that. At 
the time he spoke of, it was well known 
that when a man of good character was 
discharged from the Sappers and Miners 
(and it was a rare exception to find a man 
of bad charaeter in this corps, which was 
distinguished for its good conduct) he was 
perfectly certain to succeed in the labour 
market, and to obtain good employment in 
civil life, because the training he had 
undergone made his services so valuable. 
What had been done in the case of the 
Sappers and Miners might be done with 
the line; the soldiers of the line might 
receive the same training as the Sappers, 
which would not only ensure them good 
employment when discharged, but also 
render them far more valuable as sol- 
diers ; and this he said on no light au- 
thority. The First Napoleon stated over 
and over again, in his writings, and in his 
conversations at St. Helena, that in time of 
peace every soldier ought to be instructed 
not only in military drill, but in some in- 
dustrial employment, and especially in the 
use of the spade and of entrenching tools. 
This, he said, was the practice of the 
Romans, who did not allow a soldier to 
take his place in the ranks of the legion 
till he was thoroughly instructed in this 
sort of labour as well as in the use of his 
weapons. This system Napoleon declared 
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to deserve the imitation of every military | 
nation, and spoke from his own experience | 


of the great advantage of having soldiers 
skilled in civil labour. He said that the 
French Army in Egypt, having been raised 


at an early period of the French Revolu- | 
scheme that soldiers should frequently re- 


tion, included a large representation of 
skilled labour. 
was cut off from all communication with 
France by our superior naval force, the 
aptitude of the soldiers composing that 
army yet enabled it to provide for all its 
own wants, and to maintain themselves by 
the resources they created in the country. 
In the short interval afforded by the 
Peace of Amiens Napoleon pursued this 
system of industrial training, and the army 
with which he threatened us at Boulogne, 
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Owing to this, when it, 
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and afterwards won the battle of Auster. 
litz, he declared to be the best he ever had, 
because it had undergone this educational 
process. In his later war he said he had 
far inferior armies, because the heavy de- 
mands for men did not allow time for the 
proper training of conscripts before they 
took the field. The policy recommended 
by the first Napoleon had been since fol- 
lowed to a great extent in the French 
army. He had himself some years ago 
had an opportunity of seeing in tle camp 
then held at Boulogne a striking example 
of what could be accomplished by military 
labour; the huts, roads, gardens, every- 
thing connected with that encampment had 
been executed by the soldiers themselves, 
without any help from extraneous labour, 
as he was informed by the officers who 
very courteously showed him the establish- 
ment; and he understood that. since the 
camp had been transferred to Chalons the 
same system had been followed. It had been 
found in France that not only was this 
system economical as regarded outlay, but 
that it was also attended with great 
advantage from providing healthy occu- 
pation, mental and bodily, for the men. 
But when we decided to form a camp every- 
thing was done for the soldier instead of 
by him ; even such a matter as the drain- 
ing of the ground was carried out by paid 
labourers, though it would have been a 
most useful piece of education for the sol- 
diers to have executed the work. Up to the 
present moment not a single attempt had 
been made to introduce a system of indus- 
trial training for the army; but this was 
the most important proposal in the scheme 
of 1847, and he therefore denied that it 
could be said, with any correctness, to have 
been tried and to have failed. Then, 
again, instead of the ten years’ men being 
encouraged to take their discharge, as 
was suggested in that scheme, every effort 
was made to retain them. The military 


‘authorities not understanding, as he sup- 


posed, that it was of the very essence of the 


turn to their homes after a short service 
in the enjoyment of advantages which 
should induce others to enlist, had en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to induce 
men to re-enlist at the end of their first 
term of service, and had discouraged their 
entering into the reserve. This had arisen 
from the short-sighted fear of losing men 
from their regiments, as if it was not a 
gain instead of a loss to allow 100 men to 
leave the army after their ten years’ ser- 
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vice, provided that 500 men were thus en- 
couraged to enlist in their place, and that 
the 100 men could still be fallen back upon 
in case of an emergency. For his own part, 
he still believed in the scheme of 1847, 
and only felt that it might well have gone 
a little further instead of stopping where 
it did. Before the Commission, he had 
earnestly recommended in his evidence, 
and in a letter which he had afterwards 
addressed to his noble Friend behind him, 
the Chairman of the Commission (the Ear! 
of Dalhousie), that soldiers, instead of being 
persuaded to re-enlist, should, on the con- 
trary, be afforded the utmost facilities for 
taking their discharge. He would not 
allow a man to take his discharge before the 
expiration of the first period of his service 
unless he enrolled himself as a soldier of 
reserve; but the very moment a man was 
declared to be thoroughly well acquainted 
with his profession and a really trained 
soldier, then he would permit him to take 
his discharge, if at home, on condition that 
he enrolled himself as a soldier of reserve; 
and he would not encumber these soldiers 
of reserve with many strict regulations ; 
all that he would require of him would be 
that he should present himself at the 
nearest depdt for one week in each 
year for training, in order that he might 
not forget the knowledge he had acquired, 
and in return for this he should be al- 
lowed to reckon two years in the reserve 
as equal to one in the ranks towards 
establishing his claim to pension. That 
limited period of training, he was con- 
vinced, was sufficient to prevent a sol- 
dier from forgetting what he had once 
learnt in the army. One other condition 
he would impose upon the soldier of re- 
serve: that if a war with this country 
broke out, he should be liable at any time 
to serve with his own regiment, but at a 
double rate of pay, that is, at the same 
pay as was now allowed to the enrolled 
pensioners. Thus a number of trained 
soldiers would be really at command at 
the very time when they were most va- 
luable; and when disbanded they would 
tend to make the service more popular. 
He was persuaded that such a system 
would draw numbers of men back to 
their standards and marvellously increase 
the army. He would remind their Lord- 
ships that under the present circumstances 
of the world—as was seen by the re- 
markable experience of Germany in the 
past year—the real danger of a country 
was encountered during the first fortnight 
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of a war, and he insisted that this country, 
with the large armies now kept up on the 
Continent and modern facilities for sud- 
denly moving large bodies of men, could 
not be safe unless it could throw into the 
ranks of the regular army a large reserve 
of trained soldiers within a fortnight of the 
breaking out of war. That was what the 
Prussians had found of immense value, 
what England would find of equal value, 
and what England could obtain by the 
means he had suggested. It had been said 
that the old soldier was invaluable in the 
army, and should not be parted with at 
any cost. It was quite true that it was of 
great importance that there should be a 
certain proportion of old soldiers in every 
regiment, and especially among the non- 
commissioned officers; but it was not less 
true that there was also a great advantage 
in having troops employed on active ser- 
vice mainly composed of men in the vigour 
of their age. Experience proved that the 
proportion of men fit to appear under arms 
was very much larger among the younger 
men than the older, because the ratio of 
sickness increased with age. Moreover, 
the older men either married or plunged 
into vice, and the illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Cambridge) knew how incon- 
venient it was to have a number of mar- 
ried men in the army. If his views were 
sound, he thought it followed that re- 
cruiting for ten years’ service was not so 
ill-advised a proposition as some supposed; 
but it was certain that one of two courses 
must be pursued—either the service must 
be made attractive or else the War Office 
must catch men as it could, and, having 
caught them, hold them to the last, and 
get everything possible out of them. The 
illustrious Duke had said these questions 
were all matters of money ; he (Earl Grey) 
was prepared, however, at the proper time, 
to show that the adoption of his recom- 
mendations would cause no increase of ex- 
pense, but, on the contrary, would tend to 
economy by reducing pensions and various 
charges to a larger amount than the new 
expenses it might create. At all events, 
he was sure it would be far more economical 
than the costly measure of direct increase of 
pay ; and he agreed with the noble Lord who 
ad introduced the question (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) that it would have been wiser, 
instead of giving that increase, to have 
relieved the soldier from some of those 
small charges which he regarded as griev- 
ances; because, in time, he would not 
think of the increase which he had re- 
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ceived, but would still talk of his griev- 
vances, so that in the end the country 
would have both increased his pay and re- 
moved his grievance as well. 

Tue Doxe or CAMBRIDGE said he 
entirely concurred with the recommendation 
which had been thrown out of giving to the 
soldiers an industrial as well as military 
training ; but so short was England of 
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Matrimony. 1800 
BOARD OF TRADE REPORT ON PRIVATE 
BILLS. —OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, it had been 
the practice of the Board of Trade to pre. 
pare Reports on the various Private Bills 
introduced into Parliament, and this in- 
volved considerable Jabour and occupied 
much valuable time in the office. The 


troops, so much were the soldiers moved | €xpense, too, was considerable, amounting 
about, that industrial occupation was out | last year to more than £300 for work done 


of the question for want of time. With 
reference to another matter he could assure 
his noble Friend that officers would be 
only too glad to avail themselves of what 
he had suggested, if they had the power. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE expressed 
his gratification at having been the means 
of bringing on the discussion of the even- 
ing ; but he adhered to the opinion which 
he had expressed in the early portion of 
the evening, that the private soldiers re- 
garded being kept at Aldershot during the 
winter as a great grievance. This operated 
as a serious drawback to enlistment in the 
army. The evidence which had been 
given before the Commission by private 
soldiers on this point had been given most 
readily, and without a moment’s hesitation. 

THe Eart or LONGFORD apologized | 
for having forgotten to say that no ob- 
jection would be offered to the noble Earl’s 
Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 
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out of the office; besides the cost of 
printing and distribution, yet the Reports 
were usually consigned to the waste-paper 
basket without being looked at. The 
preparation of such Reports was not re- 
quired by any Act of Parliament or 
Standing Order, except those which af- 
fected tidal - waters or harbours, which 
were reported upon under the Harbours 
Transfer Act of 1862. It was proposed, 
therefore, that henceforth these only should 
be reported upon. He would therefore 
move that the Board of Tiade present 
to the House a Report on the following 
Bills, being all those which were of the 
character he had mentioned :—Swansea 
Valley and Harbour Junction Railway, 
Solway Junction Railway, Carnarvon and 
Llanberis Railway, Caledonian Railway 
(Forfarshire Works), North British Rail- 
way (Abandonment, &c.), Thames Em- 
bankment (Chelsea), Thames Subways, 
Paignton Water, Imperial Gas, Winestead 
Level Drainage, Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, Witham Drainage, and Holderness 
Embankment and Reclamation. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANNS OF MATRIMONY,—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the doubts which have arisen as to the 
proper period for the publication of Banns 
of Matrimony during the time of Morn- 
ing Service, and to the diversity of prac- 
tice consequent thereon; and, whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce any Measure for remov- 
ing such doubts ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
subject, Sir, is under the consideration of 
the Government, but the course to be 
taken has not yet been decided upon. If 
the hon. Member will repeat his question 
in the course of a week or ten days I hope 
to be enabled to give him an answer. 
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; : + applied to Scotland; and whether any 
PARIS. UNIVERSAL BXEISITIOS. | attempt will be made, to a greater or less 
Canes. extent, to adjust the number of Repre- 
Mr. AKROYD said, he wished to ask | sentatives in Scotland to the present wealth 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether his | and population of the country ? 
attention has been called to the very in-| Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
complete state in which the British por-/ QUER: Sir, it is the intention of Her 
tion of the Paris Exhibition is now | Majesty’s Government to introduce a Bill 
placed; and, whether he intends to have | to Reform the Representation of Scotland; 
it completed in a manner worthy of the | but when it will be introduced it is not in 
commercial dignity and importance of this | My power at the present moment to state. 


Country ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he} 
wished at the same time to know whether | 
there is any reasonable expectation that 
the sum of £116,000, already voted, will 
be exceeded, and to what amount ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, the question of the 
hon. Member for Halifax seems to imply 
that the Secretary to the Treasury has the 
direction of the works at the Paris Exhi- 
bition. I am happy to be able to state 
that that is not the case. I will, how- 
ever, read a statement which has been 
made to the Government by the executive 
British Commissioner— | 

‘The present incomplete state of the British / 
portion of the Exhibition is necessarily so, be- | 
cause the work is not yet done, but is only in} 
progress. At present the Exhibition is like a\ 
house which is not furnished, but it will be com- | 
pleted and properly decorated within the sum pro- | 
vided by the estimat®, and on the 1st of April.” 





That, I apprehend, is an answer to the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Beresford 
Hope). Since that Report was sent to the | 
Privy Council I have also received a Re- 
port from the person in charge in Paris, 
who says— 

“The English Exhibition is more advanced 
than that of any other nation, and it will be ready 
for opening on the Ist of April. The arrange- 
ment forthe Exhibition of the objects is generally | 
thought to be one that will give better oppor- 
tunities of displaying them than the system 
adopted by any other country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD : By whom is that 
signed ? 


Mr. HUNT: By Richard Thompson. 


REPRESENTATION OF SCOTLAND, 
QUESTION, 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to bring before the House this Ses- 
sion a Reform Bill for the representation 
of Scotland ; if so, whether the principles 
of representation to be adopted in the Re- 





form Bill for England and Wales will be 


Probably in the course of a short time it 
may be in my power to give this infor- 
mation. With regard to the principles on 
which it will be framed, they will be the 
same as those we shall recommend for the 
representation of England ; of course, with 
such alterations as the difference between 
the laws of the two countries shall ren- 
der necessary. With regard to the ques- 
tion of increasing the representation of 
Scotland, I beg to say that subject is 
under our consideration. We are giving 


it our best consideration, and we shall 
decide that question upon its merits. 


IRELAND—WATERFORD ELECTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAWSON said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
he has taken any steps to investigate the 
two cases of Homicide which occurred at 
Dungarvan, and which formed the subject 
of the Coroner’s Inquests held there ; and, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the observations of Mr. Justice O’Hagan 
to the Grand Jury of Waterford upon that 
subject ? 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Morris) said, in reply, 
that two inquests were held at Dun- 


/garvan upon the bodies of two persons 


who met their deaths at the county of 
Waterford election. Those inquests were 
returned to the Crown Office, and through 
that office to the Crown solicitor of that 
circuit. On the 5th of February the de- 
positions and the finding of the jury were 
laid before him, and on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary he gave instructions to the Crown 
Solicitor to the following purport :— 


“ Without coming to any conclusion as to the 
legal character of the homicides, I think every 
inquiry should be directed to ascertain by whom 
the homicides, or either of them, were caused, and 
of identifying the individuals, The Crown Soli- 
citor should communicate with the county inspec- 
tor of constabulary to ascertain if any faithworthy 
person can depose as to identity; he should also 
apply to the military authorities for the names of 
the soldiers engaged at Dungarvan, and if any 
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faithworthy person comes forward, or can be 
found, who can identify the individual soldier or 
soldiers alleged to have caused the death of 
O’Brien or Keily, a communication should be 
made to the colonel of the regiment to have the 
soldiers who were at Dungarvan paraded for the 
purpose of identification.” 
He had received various communications 
from the Crown Solicitor subsequent to 
those instructions, and he felt satisfied that 
the Crown Solicitor had used every possi- 
ble exertion to identify the individuals in 
question. With regard to the second 
branch of the question, Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan was reported in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal newspaper to have said, in charg- 
ing the grand jury on the 5th of March— 
“‘ There were two cases of homicide arising out 
of the late election, in one of which the jury had 
found a verdict of ‘manslaughter,’ and in the 
other a verdict of ‘wilful murder.’ Bills could 
not be sent up to them at the present assizes in 
either of those cases, the occurrence of which he 
deeply deplored, and trusted that the cause of 
them would be made the subject of searching in- 
vestigation.” > 
He thought it right to say that he attri- 
buted very little importance to the finding 
of the jury in one of these cases, in which 
they found a verdict of wilful murder. 
Although the counsel for the next of kin 
to the deceased closed an excited and ex- 


citing speech by demanding the highest 
verdict of the law, which was manslaugh- 
ter, the jury, with a feeling of liberality 
which the learned Gentleman could not 
have imagined, actually found a verdict of 
wilful murder. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES BRIGHT said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, If, as a portion of Greenwich Hos- 
pital has been granted to the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society for seamen of the Mer- 
cantile Marine, the Government will also 
grant a portion of the unoccupied space, 
upon the same conditions, for a public 
hospital for the reception of sick and 
diseased persons belonging to the borough 
of Greenwich ? 

Mr. DU CANF, in reply, said, it was 
perfectly true that the Government had 
sanctioned a loan of a portion of the un- 
occupied part of the Hospital to the Sea- 
men’s Hospital Society, the Government, 
however, reserving the power to resume it 


if, in the event of a naval war breaking | 
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thought that the Mercantile Marine had a 
strong claim for some further direct share 
in the benefits of Greenwich Hospital, to 
the funds of which it had largely contri- 
buted. The Government, however, were 
unable to admit that a similar claim could 
be urged with equal justice by any portion 
of the community which had no direct 
connection with Greenwich Hospital, and 
which had never contributed to its re- 
sources. To divert any portion of the build- 
ing of Greenwich Hospital to such a purpose 
would be to sanction the application of the 
building to purposes directly contrary to 
the intentions of its founders, and would 
materially enhance the difficulty which 
might arise if on any contingency the 
Government should think it necessary to 
regain possession of the unoccupied por- 
tion in the interest of the Royal Navy. 
And, therefore, however desirable an obd- 
ject in itself the establishment of a local 
hospital for the borough of Greenwich 
might be, he could hold out no hope to 
the hon. Member that the Government 
would ever ‘be likely to sanction any ap- 
propriation of the building oi Greenwich 
Hospital for such a purpose. 


NAVY—CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether, as 
all the Chain Cables and Anchors manu- 
factured in the Country are required, by 
the Act of 1864, to be tested to the Admi- 
ralty standard, the Board have terminated, 
or intend to terminate, the Contract be- 
tween the Admiralty and Messrs. Brown, 
Lenox, and Co., and to open-up to the 
competition of respectable makers the 
future supply of Chain Cables and Anchors 
for Her Majesty’s Service? 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, in reply, 
that the contract with the Messrs. Brown, 
Lenox, and Co., with regard to cables, was 
only made in 1862, and the Admiralty had 
no intention to terminate it at this time. 
With respect to the contract for anchors, 
the usual notice would be given that it 
would not be renewed. As to the latter 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, he 
had to reply that Her Majesty’s service 
was so amply stored with anchors at this 
moment that he should be sorry to fetter 


out, or any other contingency, the accom- | the judgment of his successor on the sub- 
modation was needed in the interest of the | ject of throwing open the future supply to 


seamen of the Royal Navy. It was 
Lhe Attorney General for Ireland 


| competition. 
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COLONY OF BRITISH HONDURAS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can communicate to the 
House any information with regard to the 
recent incursion of Indians into the Colo- 
ny of Honduras, and to an action alleged 
to have taken place between them and a 
portion of the 3rd West India Regiment ; 
and, whether his attention has been called 
to an extract from The Jamaica Gleaner, 
published in Zhe Times newspaper of the 
second instant, coniaining serious impu- 
tations on the conduct of the English Offi- 
cer in command on that occasion? He 
might explain that the imputation was 
that the Major in command, having about 
150 troops under him, went into action 
with about fifty or 100 Indians, and beat 
a hasty retreat, leaving the ammunition, 
the medical stores, and the wounded be- 
hind him. 

Mr. ADDERLEY, in reply, said, a 
raid of Indians was made™into British 
Honduras in December last,. when great 
depredations were committed, and more 
than one British colonist was carried 
off for ransom. Upon that Lieutenant 
Governor Austin sent a Civil Commis- 
sioner with Major Mackay and some 
troops to the spot. The Indians were 
met, and a collision took place, but it 
appeared that both parties retreated. 
There is no report that the wounded of 
the West India regiment were left on 
the field. A statement had certainly been 
made to the Government reflecting very 
severely on the conduct of the English 
officers concerned ; but he did not like to 
state anything more then, as only one side 
of the case had reached the Government. 
But the War Office at once commissioned 
Major General O’Connor, the commander 
of the Forces in Jamaica, to institute an 
inquiry into the matter. Lieutenant Go- 
vernor Austin, immediately on hearing of 
the occurrence, applied for reinforcements 
from Jamaica. Sir John Grant instantly 
sent one detachment of troops, and fol- 
lowed soon afterwards himself with a 
second detachment. The report from Sir 
John Grant was that everything was now 
tranquil in the colony of British Honduras, 
and that there was an ample force of troops 
there to meet any exigency. 
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BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would now 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, What is the reason of the delay 
which has occurred in the publication of the 
Board of Trade Returns for 1866, those 
Returns not having been in the hands of 
the‘public till the 1st of March of this year; 
and whether it is not possible to hasten 
the monthly Returns issued by the Board? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: Sir, the accounts 
for the twelve months ended the 31st of 
December last were issued on the 2nd of 
this month; last year they were issued on 
the 27thof February. This delay of a day 
or two was occasioned by the necessity of a 
special reference between the Excise and 
Customs Departments. Generally speaking, 
the chief cause of delay is the difficulty 
of getting merchants to make complete 
entries and close their current accounts. 
If the same plan were followed with the 
annual as with the monthly Returns, of 
completing them on a certain day, without 
reference to outstanding accounts, some- 
thing might be gained in time at the ex- 
pense of accuracy; but then one year 
could not be compared with another. 
With regard to the monthly Returns, 
the growth of commerce makes their pre- 
paration a work of increasing labour. 
The Returns are received at the Custom 
House from all the hundred or more out- 
ports in a crude state, and have to be ar- 
ranged, and their magnitude may be con- 
ceived from the fact that 1,000 entries are 
sometimes passed in a single day for a 
single article in one port alone, and that 
each monthly Return contains from forty to 
fifty pages of closely-printed calculations. 
The details have also been considerably ex- 
tended for the purpose of giving the fuller 
information which the public have from 
time to time demanded. Formerly these 
Returns contained only totals; the monthly 
Returns now comprise values, and the 
countries of export and import of the prin- 
cipal articles, the aggregate of the expired 
months, and comparison for three years. - 
The annual Returns contain the exporting 
and importing countries of every article, 
and a comparison of the trade with these 
countries for five years. The monthly 
Returns arrive at the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade about the 26th 
or 27th of the following month, and are 
kept there two days for the purpose of 
filling in the aggregates and printing. I 
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doubt if this can be done more quickly 
With regard to the annual Return, the only 


alteration I can think of besides that of| vice to and from Bombay. 


issuing the inexact form I have mentioned 
would be to publish separately that por- 
tion which relates to home consumption, 


of which the accounts can be completed | 
| stand whether it was intended to termi- 


earlier than the rest. I can assure my 


right hon. Friend that no time is wasted, 
and that the Departments concerned en- 
deavour to meet the natural wishes of the 
public as far as is practicable. 


POSTAGE TO INDIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, If it is 
the intention of the Government to raise 
the rate of postage to India and the East, 
in consequence of an increase in the cost 
of the service? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, it is intended to 
raise the postage to 9d., in consequence 
of the additional expense occasioned by 
the increased number of mails. 


ENGINE DRIVERS’ STRIKE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
which has appeared in the newspapers to 
the effect that the Engine Drivers of the 
London and Brighton Railway Company 
have given notice of their intention to 
strike; and whether, in the event of such 
strike taking place, he does not think the 
subject would be a fit one for being in- 
quired into by the Commission on Trades 
Unions ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, his at- 
tention had been called to the statement in 
question, and he had heard that there was 
considerable foundation for it. He had no 
doubt that the subject of such strikes 
would fall within the terms of the Com- 
mission, and that it would be inquired 
into by the Commissioners. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that on a recent 
Mr. Stephen Cave 
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occasion he had asked a Question relative 
to the tenders for the weekly postal ser- 
The reply was 
that notice had been given to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company for the early 
termination of the contract for conveying 
the mail to India, but he did not under- 


nate the contract for the mail to China, 
He believed that the service to China 
would come absolutely to an end in 
January next. The service to Australia 
would be carried on on the basis of the 
present contract, which was subject to a 
notice of two years. He wished, there- 
fore, to ask, Whether any arrangements 
would be made, in the event of the con- 
tract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company coming to an end, to continue 
the other two services, and whether any 
negotiations had been opened for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the French 
service, which was also connected with 
China? 

Mr. HUNT said, the Committee which 
sat upon ourKast Indian Mail Service, did 
not recommend notice to be given for the 
termination of the service between India 
and Australia at the same.time. The 
paragraph in their Report relating to the 
subject was rather against the simulta- 
neous termination of the two services. 
Her Majesty’s Government had had the 
question under their consideration, whether 
they should give notice of their intention 
of terminating the contract between India 
and China and Australia at the same time. 
He had consulted the Chairman of the 
Committee on the subject. That Gentle- 
man, who had given great attention to 
the subject, might be said to represent the 
views of the Committee, and he repre- 
sented that it would be exceedingly un- 
fortunate to postpone the establishment of 
the weekly mail to Bombay for two years. 
In consideration of the great desire of the 
trade that the weekly communication 
should commence as soon as possible, Her 
Majesty’s Government had determined to 
give notice to terminate the Indian con- 
tract in the first instance. They had been 
partly induced to take that step without 
also terminating the Australian contract, 
because they thought the colonists them- 
selves might desire to undertake the 
Australian service. Communications were 
now going on between the Colonial Office 
and the colonies with a view to some 
such arrangemént. He believed that 
communications had taken place with 
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the French Government, but nothing 
definite had yet been settled. Tenders 
for the new service had been prepared, 
and negotiations were going on with the 
India Office on the subject. The contract 
for the service east of Suez would lie with 
the India Government. The form of the 
tender had therefore been sent to them, 
and when it was received back it would be 
advertised. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask, whether it was true that it was in 
contemplation to raise the postage on 
letters for India and the East generally, 
in order to meet the increased expendi- 
ture upon the re-adjustment of the ser- 
vices. He asked the Question because 
this was a point which had been particu- 
larly dealt with by the Committee, and 
the Committee had protested strongly 
against the adoption of any such measure, 
for reasons which were fully set out in 
their Report ? 

Mr. HUNT said, it was determined, 
when the new postal service was com- 
menced, to raise the postage to 9d. on 
the half-ounce letter, in order to meet 
the loss or increased expenditure expected 
to grow up through the increase in the 
number of the mails. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
ELECTORAL STATISTICS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LOCKE: I rise, Sir, to 


“Call the attention of the House to the delay 
that has taken place in the production of the 


Papers on the subject of Reform, alluded to by | 


the noble Lord the Member for Stamford, which 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exehequer, 
on ‘Tuesday the 5th instant, said he hoped to be 
ie to lay upon the Table of the House in a few 
aays. 

I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the uncertainty which exists with re- 
ference to the statistics which we were 
given to understand were prepared for the 
Cabinet, and which (a circumstance which 
naturally makes the House much more 
curious than it otherwise would have been) 
resulted in the retirement of three of the 
Members of the Cabinet. Two of those 
late Members of the Cabinet made state- 
ments in this House, and the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (Viscount Cran- 
bourne) said that certain papers were sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, containing the sta- 
tistics, on the 23rd of February. On the 
25th of February the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to make his statement to the House 
as to the Reform Bill which the Govern. 
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ment were about to bring in; but on the 
24th of February, in consequence of those 
statistics not being to the taste of the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford, he sent 
in his resignation. Whether he did that 
on the 24th, which was Sunday, or on the 
25th, Ido not know. On the 25th, under 
these circumstances, of course the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not proceed with the state- 
ment on Reform which he had been about 
to introduce to the House, and which the 
House had expected. The right hon. and 
gallant Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel), and the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford, made their statements, and it 
appeared that the papers referred to— 
whether placed in the hands of the Cabi- 
net, or read out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—had only been partially com- 
municated to the noble Lord and the other 
Members of the Cabinet at first, but sub- 
sequently the noble Lord had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at them, or part of them 
—how much of them I do not know— 
and the result was his resignation. There- 
fore it was that I thought it right that 
such important documents as those which 
contained the statistics upon which the 
Reform Bill was to be brought in should 
be submitted to the House, that we, as 
well as the Cabinet, might have an oppor- 
tunity of judging with respect to the mea- 
sure which was to be based upon them. 
I therefore asked the right hon. Gentleman 
a question, and perhaps I had better re- 
peat the exact words that were used, be- 
cause very much in this matter appears to 
depend upon the precise words uttered by 
those who take part in the question. On 
the 5th of March my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) asked a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to what would be the course of 
public business, and I followed before an 
answer had been given to my hon. and 
learned Friend. I asked— 

“When the papers referring to the electoral 
statistics, submitted to the Members of the Cabi- 
net, and alluded to by the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford (Viscount Cranbourne), would be 
laid upon the table?”—{$3 Hansard, clxxxv. 
1370.] 

The right hon. Gentleman gave me this 
answer— 

“ Thave given direction for the preparation of 
the papers, and I hope in a few days they will be 
in the hands of Members.”—{3 Hansard, clxxxv. 
1370.) 

Now, I consider that answer was clear and 
distinct as to the identical papers alluded 
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to by the noble Lord. There could be no} 
doubt about the question, and none of the , 
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tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the noble Lord the Member for Stam- 


public journals, I believe, differ in any | ford are at direct variance. The Chan- 


way upon it or upon the answer given by | 


the right hon. Gentleman. From that it 
was fair to infer that directions had been 
given—there could be no question at all 
about preparing the papers, which were 
all ready—that directions had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman to produce 
the papers for the satisfaction of the House, 
and that they would be laid upon the 
table at once. However, they did not 
appear; and therefore it was that, on the 
11th of March, I renewed my Question to 
the right hon. Gentleman, asking him— 

“Whether the Government would lay on the 
table the statistics referred to by the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Cranbourne) as having been laid 
before the Cabinet a fortnight since ?’—[3 Han- 
sard, elxxxy. 1648.] 


This was the right hon. Gentleman’s an- 
swer— 


* No papers have been before the Cabinet which 
have not been laid on the table of the House, 
There is no new information. I believe that the 
Ilouse is in possession of all the information the 
Cabinet have. I have given instructions that for 
the convenience of Members certain information 
shall be prepared and printed, but I regret that 
it is not yet ready. I am unable to account for 
the delay, but I will make inquiry as to the rea- 
son. It has probably arisen from the desire to 
impart some new information.”—[{3 Hansard, 
elxxxy, 1648.] 7 
That struck me at the time as being an 
extraordinary statement, and so it appears 
to have struck the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
because he made some observations upon 
it. It was stated likewise by the right 
hon. Gentleman—-and this appears in the 
reports of the leading journals—that there 
was nothing new in the papers. That 
called up the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford, and after the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for Stroud, 
the noble Lord observed— 

**It is necessary, in order to make my own 
statement clear, that I should say that I under- 
stood, when certain figures were laid before the 
Cabinet, that they were figures which had been 
obtained from the Departments for that purpose, 
and that they were new. So I understood them ; 
but, of course, in that I may have been mistaken. 
They were exceedingly scanty, and few in number, 
and the investigation of which I spoke was mainly 
directed to comparing these figures which were 
sums total with the more detailed information 
contained in the voluminous Returns laid before 
the House last year.”—{3 Hansard, clxxxv. 1649. ] 
It appears, then, that the right hon. Gen- 


Mr. Locke 





cellor of the Exchequer says, in the first 
instance—when he is asked to produce 
the papers, which are clearly designated 
as the papers containing the statistics 
which were laid before the Cabinet, or 
read to the Cabinet, or partly read to the 
Cabinet, and which were subsequently 
submitted to the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford, and which caused him to 
resign his office—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says most distinctly that he 
will produce those papers which contain 
those identical statistics. When his atten- 
tion is again called to the matter about a 
week afterwards the right hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘ No, there are no new papers at all, 
Those figures which you mentioned are 
merely figures which are now upon the 
table of the House, scattered amongst 
nobody can say how many Returns.” 
Whether that is so or not it is impossible 
for me to say ; but, at all events, it appears 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford has not read the voluminous 
Returns amongst which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says those figures are to be picked 
out. The noble Lord says that he under- 
stood that the figures submitted to him on 
that occasion were entirely new. I think 
the House has a right to have a clear ex- 
planation upon this matter. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had chosen to say, 
in the first place, “I do not intend to 
produce those statistics at all; it was a 
Cabinet matter. I introduced them to 
the Cabinet, but I am not going to in- 
troduce them to the House,” he might 
have done so, and the House could 
have dealt with the matter as under those 
circumstances. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman distinctly said that the statistics 
should be produced, afterwards telling us 
that there were no new statistics to pro- 
duce, although a late Member of the Cabi- 
net distinctly says that there were, and 
that he understood the statistics shown to 
him to be new. I want to know, there- 
fore, why it is that they have not been 
produced, and whether a satisfactory rea- 
son can be given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for not placing them on the table? 
It is necessary, for the satisfaction of the 
House, that such an explanation should be 
given as shall lead the House to a clear 
understanding of what was the real nature 
of the case. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: As my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to speak on another 
subject at a later period, it is better, per- 
haps, that I should answer the Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
real fact of the matter is this. The figures 
spoken of were very few indeed. My noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Viscount 
Cranbourne) analysed them for his own 
purposes, and divided the totals among 
the different boroughs. The figures which 
were given to my noble Friend were de- 
rived from papers already on the table of 
the House; that is to say, the old figures 
obtained in the different Returns were 
arranged to show, as has been shown in 
the newspapers, the number of male occu- 
piers in the various boroughs. However, 
the papers will be in Members’ hands 
shortly. Itis necessary that they should 
be care‘uily corrected, and they have to 
come bck from the printer’s to be re- 
vised; but they will probably be in Mem- 
bers’ hands to-morrow. The hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley} and my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Harwich (Major Jervis) have moved for 
papers, which will also be supplied, and 
which will really put much more informa- 
tion into the hands of Members than the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford had 
before him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There are two 
questions which I should like to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, not on exactly the same 
subject as the last Question, but in refer- 
ence to the same chapter of information, 
and they refer to points which are very 
material for the convenience of the House. 
I should like to know from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the Printing 
of the Reform Bill will be so expedited 
that it may be in the hands of Members 
on Tuesday morning? [The CHancettor 
of the Excunever: Yes, it will.] That 
is very satisfactory. The other question 
I have to put is this: It will be recol- 
lected that in the blue book of last year 
there is a statement of the numbers of male 
occupiers, at different values of occupa- 
tion, for every borough in the country. 
Those numbers include the persons who 
pay their own rates directly and those for 
whom the landlords pay rates, or who pay 
them in fact as part of the rent to their 
landlords. Those Returns draw no dis- 
tinction between these two classes of per- 
sons, so that we have no ground upon 
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which we can show how many of the 
occupiers are direct ratepayers, and how 
many are compound householders, or hold- 
ers under Sturges Bourne’s Act, or 
under the Small Tenements Act, or other 
Acts bearing upon the point. The ques- 
tion I want to put is one of great interest, 
and it is, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be prepared to lay before the 
House any information affecting the divi- 
sion of those two classes into direct rate- 
payers or compound householders for each 
of the boroughs in the country? I dare 
say the right hon. Gentleman will be able 
to answer this when he rises presently. 
Another point which I wish to mention is 
in reference to the procedure of this even- 
ing. Nothing would be more contrary to 


| my own inclination, or to the inclination of 
my Friends around me, than to endeavour 


to interpose or intercept the progress of 
business; but, with reference to the pro- 
posal to enter into the discussion of the 
Navy Estimates to-night, the state of 
things is peculiar. The Navy Estimates 
of the present year are not common Navy 
Estimates; they involve a considerable in- 
crease of charge; and, besides that, they 
involve a considerable commutation of 
charge. They not only suspend certain 
descriptions of work now in progress, ac- 
cording to the plans of the late Govern- 
ment, according to the Estimates of last 
year, but they bring into view other de- 
scriptions of work of a very extensive cha- 
racter, and of very great importance; of 
such a description as to raise the whole 
question of supplying the naval stations 
abroad, and the whole question of the 
number of men to be voted for the navy. 
That being one of the material circum- 
stances of the case, we have also this, that 
in the House of Commons to-night we 
neither have the Minister who prepared 
these Estimates (Sir John Pakington) to 
move them, nor the Minister under whose 
responsibility they are to be carried into 
effect (Mr. Corry). I trust that my noble 
Friend the present Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Lord Henry Lennox) will not sup- 
pose that I am impeaching his personal 
competence to propose the Navy Estimates. 
I have often heard him speak in this 
House, and I never heard him when he 
did not do great credit to himself and 
great justice to the subject he had charge 
of; but I speak of his position and respon- 
sibility with reference to this subject. It 
is within my knowledge that many Mem- 
bers on this side of the House wish to 
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bring into full view, by the discussion on 
the Navy Estimates, which will necessa- 
rily be a long one, the various important 
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subjects of which I have indicated the | 


heads. In the form of the present Navy 


Estimates it is obviously impossible that | 


this discussion can take place in the 
House unless in the presence of the re- 
sponsible Minister. We are not situated as 
we were on the subject of the Army Esti- 
mates, where there was a special necessity 
for obtaining the Vote of Men with a view 
to the passing of the Mutiny Act. With 
regard to money, if there is any necessity 
for passing a Navy Vote on that head, a 
Vote can be passed on account to meet any 
emergeney. Notice could be given of such 
a Vote to-night, and it could be voted to- 
morrow evening. With regard to the 
number of men, there will be an opportu- 
nity next week, in the interval between 
the introduction and the second reading of 
the Reform Bill, to introduce the Navy 
Estimates, and then the subject can be 
fully debated. I put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is for the conveni- 
ence of the House that we should proceed 
with the statement of the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Lennox) this evening. It is 


not necessary that we should object to the 


noble Lord making a statement, if the Go- 
vernment think the course of public busi- 
ness will be advanced by that. But it will 
be impossible for us to arrive at a Vote, as 
to the number of men, because the ques- 
tion turns upon and involves a number of 
matters which could not be dealt with 
except in the presence of the responsible 
Minister. Would it not, upon the whole, 
be for the convenience of the House 
that a day should be appointed, in the 
middle of next week, for the purpose of 
dealing with the Navy Estimates? I think 
I shall be justified in the suggestion I 
have thrown out by those who have given 
their minds to the subject and who have 
the intention of debating it. 

Mr. WHITE: [I do not share in the in- 
terest which my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Locke) seems to attach to the produc- 
tion of further statistics on the subject of 
Reform—in fact, I would much rather that 
we should have less figures and more frank- 
ness. We have reason to complain, not 
so much of the want of information as of 
the want of straightforwardness. Much 
as I love statistics myself, I am afraid we 
have had a plethora of them upon this 
subject. I complain, in common with 
many of my brother Members around me, 
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of the air of mystery—the un-English air 
of mystery—which has been indulged in 
by the Government in reference to this 
question. It was the remark of a distin- 
guished statesman that a proper secrecy 
was the only mystery of able men, but 
that mystery was the only secrecy of weak 
and cunning ones. I do not say in which 
category the present Government may be 
placed ; but if mystery be wisdom, they 
may be called pre-eminently wise. It was 
said some seventy years ago by the late 
Mr. Sheridan, that the English people had 
no faith in the ‘little Isaac” class of 
politicians—‘“‘ roguish, but devilish keen.” 
I trust the Government will not persist in 
this policy of mystery, and render Mr, 
Sheridan’s remark applicable to them. In 
saying thus much, let me ask the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit on the Ministerial side of 
the House to accept the assurance that I 
believe the party to which I have the 
honour to belong would be benefited by a 
twelve months’ absence from office; and 
in that spirit I do not begrudge them the 
tenure of their pleasant places on the 
Benches opposite. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not intend, Sir, to trouble 
the House with any remarks upon the 
observations of the successor to Sheridan. 
With regard to the inquiry of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone), I must say | 
consider it unreasonable. He himself 
was a Member of a Government which 
for seven years regulated the destinies 
of this country, and during those seven 
years the Navy Estimates were always 
moved by the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord Clarence Paget). We did 
not hear then that it was unsatisfactory 
to the House that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should not be present, or that 
the Minister of the Admiralty, who is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the Esti- 
mates, should not be a Member of this 
House. If therefore, Sir, the Navy Es- 
timates could be moved by the Secretary 
of the Admiralty for seven years I cannot 
understand the grounds of the objections 
taken upon this occasion, more especially 
as my noble Friend the present Secretary 
(Lord Henry Lennox) is so perfectly com- 
petent to the task. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me wheth : the public busi- 
ness would be retarded ur inconvenienced 
by the adoption of the course which he 
has suggested. In answer to that I have 
to say that considering that the First Lord 
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of the Admiralty (if his presence be ab- 
solutely necessary to move the Estimates) 
cannot take his seat until the 25th of this 
month, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the course proposed would be most incon- 
venient to the course of public business, 
and would, moreover, seriously embarrass 
certain arrangements which have been 
made. The right hon. Gentleman talks 
much of the presence of the Minister of 
the Admiralty, who is responsible for the 
preparation of the Estimates. I have al- 
ready shown to the House that it is not 
absolutely necessary that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty should move the Esti- 
mates; because for the last seven years 
this has not been done. But allow me, 
Sir, to remark that every Minister is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of these Esti- 
mates. What was our proposal with re- 
spect to the business this evening? We 
proposed that the Estimates should be 
moved by the Secretary of the Admiralty ; 
but when we made that arrangement it 
was thought that my noble Friend the 
Secretary would, according to all calcula- 
tion and expectation, have had by his side 
my right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington), 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
would have been prepared also to have 


spoken upon any subject which the House 


might think required elucidation. An ac- 
cident, the non-return of the writ, has pre- 
vented this proposal being carried out. I 
repeat, that when the objection was taken, 
notice of which, owing to the courtesy of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, was 
given us, the presence of my right hon. 
Friend the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was certainly counted upon. Nobody, 
in fact, doubted that he would be present. 
I must say, therefore, that I do not see in 
the tone taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) upon this subject, 
exactly that temper which I should have 
counted upon, whatever might have been 
the struggles of party, with reference to 
the better conduct of the public business. 
Let me remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
that if no objection had been taken on the 


first night on which my right hon. and} 


gallant Friend the Member for Hunting- 
don (General Peel) was prepared to move 
the Army Estimates, if he had been per- 
mitted to go on then, my right hon. Friend 
the then First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
John Pakington) would on the Thursday 
following have moved the Navy Estimates, 
and we should not have been in the some- 
what embarrassing position in which the 
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House is now placed. I am perfectly 
aware that if hon. Gentlemen, acting from 
what they consider to be their duty, choose 
to control the necessary business of this 
House, it is impossible for us to resist an 
appeal of that sort, because Motion after 
Motion can be made. I think it undesir- 
able that the Estimates should be moved 
unless there is a general concurrence in 
the House upon the subject. My opinion 
is, that it will be convenient for the public 
service that we should proceed as the paper 
indicates, but I must leave it to the House 
to decide. 

Str GEORGE GREY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has misunderstood the objec- 
tion of my right hon. Friend. He did not 
mean to imply that the Estimates should 
never be moved by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. When the First Lord of the 
Admiralty does not sit in this House, the 
Secretary is the recognised organ of the 
Department. His objection was, that it 
is unusual and inexpedient for him to 
move the Estimates when he is not the 
recognised organ of the Admiralty. When 
the First Lord has a seat in this House, it 
is he who should give the necessary expla- 
nations of matters of importance which may 
arise in the course of the debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite seems to 
admit the force of that objection, because 
he says that he had counted upon the pre- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War (Sir John Pakington.) 
If that right hon. Gentleman had taken 
his seat, there would have been uo objec- 
tion to proceeding with the Estimates, be- 
cause he is the Minister who is directly 
responsible to the House for their prepara- 
tion, and could no doubt have given every 
explanation that was required. No one, 
I am sure, will doubt the competency of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Henry 
Lennox) to deal with this subject. The 
House will be happy to hear his statement 
if the right hon. Gentleman thinks that 
his making it to-night will advance the 
public business ; but he must not expect 
that a debate can be taken as if the 
First Lord of the Admiralty or the Se- 
eretary of State for War were in their 
places, or that any Vote, except on account, 
can be agreed to. 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: Sir, it is 
so unusual a circumstance for me to find 
myself the subject of a debate in this 
House, that perhaps I may be allowed to 
say a few words with reference to what 
has been said by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman opposite. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
his usual kindness, has wished to press 
my statement upon the House to-night. 
I was willing to make that statement, 
and should, under any circumstances, 
have prefixed it with an apology to 
the House that a person occupying so 
humble a position as I do should move 
such important Estimates as these. If the 
Opposition, led by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Lancashire 
(Mr. Gladstone), had, out of regard for the 
state of public business, been willing to 
allow me to make my statement, and to 
follow it up by practical action in the 
shape of a Vote for the number of men, 
I was ready to undertake a task the 
magnitude of which no one who has 
not attempted to perform it can appre- 
ciate, especially when it is undertaken, 
as I may be allowed to say I have under- 
taken it, at three day’s notice. Under 
the circumstances, however, I must re- 
spectfully decline to make a statement 
which is not to be followed by any prac- 
tical action of the Committee. In conclu- 
sion, I have only to state that when my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Corry) who will, I hope, 
be returned to the House in the course of 
next week—he having been eight years 
away from the Department over which 
he now presides, during which time mat- 
ters have greatly changed—TI may, per- 
haps, from the experience which I have 
gained in the last eight months, be able 
to be of some use to him. At all events, 
I shall be delighted to give to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lan- 
cashire and his Friends any assistance that 
I can to elucidate the items of the Votes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise for the 
purpose of explanation. I made no ob- 
jection to the statement of my noble Friend 
(Lord Henry Lennox) being made if it 
were considered necessary or convenient 
by the Government. But I must point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not an- 
swered the rather important questions I 
put to him. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER : I beg the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon. I think the first question was 
whether the Reform Bill would be in the 
hands of Members on Tuesday? Certainly, 
I believe it will. I have no doubt of it. 
The second question was, as to the distinc- 
tion between the £10 householders—those 
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who were rated and those who paid 
by their landlords. My impression is that 
such a statement can be made out. I 
will communicate with my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), and will 
give the information if possible. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I should be very 
sorry that it should go forth that this side 
of the House is unanimously of opinion 
that the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty should not be permitted to pro- 
ceed with the Navy Estimates, and take a 
Vote to-night. It appears to me that the 
public out of doors will not be satisfied 
unless the Navy Estimates are brought 
forward. Due notice has been given. My 
noble Friend the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord Henry Lennox) is the recog- 
nised organ of the Government on the 
subject, and’ the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Corry) cannot possibly take his 
place in this House till Monday. [Sir 
Grorck Grey: The discussion will all 
come over again.] But why not give the 
Government a Vote on Account of the 
Navy Estimates this evening? We know 
that subordinates in this House are gene- 
rally so sat upon by their superior officers 
that they have seldom a chance given them 
of showing their talents. The ability for 
perspicuity of statement possessed by my 
noble Friend is recognised by all. Iam 
sorry, therefore, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has on this occasion displayed such 
squeezable materials, and I think the 
House will do well to allow my noble 
Friend to make his statement, and, if ne- 
cessary, to take a Vote on Account, We 
shall then be expediting the public busi- 
ness; at all events, we shall not be putting 
the country to any inconvenience. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will put the 
noble Lord up, and that we shall go into 
the Navy Estimates forthwith. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I think there is some 
misunderstanding as to the course intended 
to be taken by the Government, and as to 
what is the objection of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone.) It is very rea- 
sonable that the noble Lord should be per- 
mitted to make his statement and take a 
Vote on Account. If that is the intention 
of the Government no objection ought to 
be raised. But I understood the objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire to be that the state- 
ment ought not to be followed by taking 
the Vote for the Wages of the Men, which 
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Representation of 


would involve the whole policy of the 
Estimates. That, of course, opens a large 
question, and I think it may fairly be con- 
sidered by the Government whether in the 
absence of their recognised organ in this 
House it ought to be pressed forward 
to-night. 

Lorvd HENRY LENNOX: If, Sir, I 
am allowed to make my statement, and 
carry forward the Estimates as far as I 
can’in the same position and under the 
same conditions as if the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was, like the late First Lord, a 
Member of the House of Peers, I am quite 
willing to go into the discussion; but I 
must respectfully decline to make any 
statement on sufferance. 

Mr. STANSFELD: The noble Lord is 
labouring under some misapprehension. I 
can assure him that so far as my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), and all of us 
on this Bench are concerned, we are most 
desirous that he should make his state- 
ment. Our difficulty is this. The House 
is aware that when the Vote for Wages 
has been passed it is not competent to any 
Member to discuss questions of general 
policy. Now, there are a number of us, 
some upon this Bench, and some sitting 
behind us, who are anxious to discuss 
general questions arising out of the policy 
of naval administration. We do not doubt 
the ability of the noble Lord to deal with 
those questions or to reply to us; but we 
should like to hear the views of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as some of 
us may have something to say upon them. 
Therefore, it is not so much the absence of 
the present First Lord as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman who was First Lord when 
the Estimates were prepared, that leads us 
to hope that the Government will, at any 
rate, consent not to take a Vote for Wages 
to-night, and will give us the fair oppor- 
tunity of discussing the policy of the Ad- 
miralty, of which they ought not to seek 
to deprive us. 

Sr HENRY EDWARDS: Should the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer be adopted by the House, we may 
have to wait till the end of the Session 
before an opportunity offers to discuss 
these Estimates, in the event of the first 
Lord of the Admiralty not being returned 
by his late constituency. The course taken | 
by the Opposition appeared to him to have | 
but one interpretation, and should the 
noble Lord be prevented making his 
statement on that occasion the country 
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by factious opposition. At the beginning 
of the Session the House was given to 
understand by the right hon. Member for 
South Lancashire that every possible effort 
would be made by those who sat on the 
other side of the House to assist the Go- 
vernment in carrying on the public busi- 
ness. But what had occurred since that 
assurance was given? Every measure 
brought forward by the Government had 
been, more or less, objected to. An ob- 
jection was raised to the late Secretary 
for War (General Peel) bringing forward 
the Army Estimates, and now a similar 
objection was raised to the Navy Estimates 
being introduced by the noble Lord. After 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) upon this oc- 
casion the country would come to the con- 
clusion that nothing was to pass this Ses- 
sion which the right hon. Gentleman and 
those who thought with him could possibly 
prevent being carried. He was much 
pleased to hear some time since the unani- 
mous cheer from below the gangway when 
it was announced that the Government 
was to have fair play. He repeated, that 
if the House was prevented from going 
into the Navy Estimates that night, it 
would go forth to the country that those 
who sat opposite were the real obstruc- 
tives, while those on the Government side 
of the House were doing their utmost to 
forward public business. 

Masox JERVIS said, that there was a 
great difference between the case of the 
late Secretary for War introducing the 
Army Estimates and the present Secretary 
to the Admiralty moving the Navy Es- 
timates. The House was willing that the 
right hon. Gentleman should explain the 
Army Estimates, which had been prepared 
under his directions, but he took no Vote 
for Men on that occasion. Taking into 
consideration the present state of the 
country and of Europe, he thought it un- 
advisable that any Vote should be taken 
in the absence of the present and the late 
First Lords of the Admiralty which would 
preclude future discussion upon important 
questions relating to the administration 
of the navy. He therefore hoped, if the 
noble Lord made his statement that night, 
detailing the general scheme and plan of 
the Government in reference to the ad- 
ministration of the navy, that no Vote 


| for Wages would be taken. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had last 
spoken had inadvertently fallen into an 





would believe that the delay was caused 
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error when he stated that his right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Huntingdon had not been permitted to 
take a Vote for Men on the evening 
when he moved the Army Estimates. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend did 
take a Vote for the number of Men. He 
did not see why any questions in connection 
with the administration of the navy hon. 
Gentlemen wished to discuss could not be 
brought on that evening, notwithstanding 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. As his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had already observed, for seve- 
ral years questions of the first importance 
in reference to the navy had been always 
discussed in the absence of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who with the Secretary 
for War had sat in the other House. It 
therefore appeared to him that whether 
the matter was looked at in the light of 
constitutional practice or of convenience 
to individual Members, there was nothing 
to prevent Her Majesty’s Government 
from proceeding with the public business, 
and of taking a Vote in the ordinary 
course. He thought that the public con- 


venience would be best consulted by the 
House permitting the noble Lord to make 


his statement. 

Mx. SANDFORD said, he wished to 
suggest that the noble Lord should adopt 
a medium course by making his statement, 
but not taking a Vote that would preclude 
subsequent discussion. Could not a Vote 
on Account be taken? 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX: [I am sorry 
to be again obliged to trouble the House, 
or to appear unyielding, but in answer to 
the question of my hon. Friend I have to 
point out that the discussion of those ques- 
tions would not be in the least degree less 
open if I moved these Estimates than it 
would be if they were introduced by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry). I must most 
emphatically say that I can only consent 
to move the Estimates to-night on the 
same conditions as if my Chief was in the 
other House of Parliament. 

Captain VIVIAN said, that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Huntingdon had prepared the Army 
Estimates which he had introduced, and 
therefore he was perfectly competent to 
give any detailed explanations which 
the House might require. But the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was not present to 
answer questions which hon. Gentlemen 
might wish to put to him on the subject 
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of the naval administration. He there- 
fore trusted that the noble Lord would 
not take any step which would prevent 
future discussion upon the subject. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he hoped 
that the Government would not bind 
themselves to follow the course of action 
dictated by hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
course for Government to pursue was to 
bring forward their Estimates and to move 
a Vote for the number of Men. If hon, 
Gentlemen opposite thought proper to op- 
pose the Vote for the number of Men they 
could do so. 


Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Surrty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Mr. Dod- 
son—I hardly know exactly the position in 
which I stand. I thought that the Order 
for going into Committee of Supply was 
discharged, and that, consequently, the 
House would proceed with the considera- 
tion of other business; but I now see that 
Mr. Speaker has left the Chair, and I am 
told that for the sake of the public con- 
venience I am bound to make a statement 
and move the Navy Estimates for the 
year. In making that statement I 
must, in a special manner, claim the 
indulgence and the clemency of this 
Committee, who I do not doubt will 
take into consideration the very short 
time I have had since I received notice 
from Her Majesty’s Government that, in 
consequence of the state of public busi- 
ness, it was desirable that I should un- 
dertake this most onerous task. Before 
I plunge, so to speak, into the various Votes 
which form the Estimates for the year, I 
will give the Committee a short epitome 
of the sums required for the Naval Ser- 
vice last year, comparing them with those 
which we ask the Committee to grant 
for the present year, and will allude to 
the salient points in which the present 
Estimates differ from those of last year. 
In the year 1866-7 my gallant Prede- 
cessor and Relative, Lord Clarence Paget, 
asked the Committee to vote the sum of 
£10,434,735, and at a later period of the 
Session Four Supplementary Votes were 
added, amounting, in round numbers, to 
£46,500. One of these was an additional 
charge for an improved system of retire- 
ment for officers of the Royal Navy. 
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Another was for the first three months’ 
increased pay of the medical officers of the 
navy. ‘The remaining sums were for the 
first instalment for building of a turret 
ship by Captain Cowper Coles, and the sum 
expended for completion of Her. Majesty’s 
ship NVorthumberland. Now, the sum 
which I shall ask the Committee to vote for 
1867-8 is £10,926,253, being an excess of 
£545,000 over the original Estimate of last 
year, and of £491,518 over the whole sum 
voted in 1866-7, including the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates for the Navy. The Commit- 
tee must not for a moment imagine that 
the whole of that sum is required for the 
Effective Service of the Navy. The im- 
pression which has prevailed of late years, 
that the whole amount which is annually 
to be found in the Estimates is required 
for the service of the Navy, is an entirely 
erroneous one. For the Effective Service 
of the Navy there is this year required 
asum of £9,067,758, that being an in- 
crease of £480,260 over the Effective 
Services of last year. For the Non- 
effective Services there is required a 
sum of nearly £2,000,000, and that in- 
cludes many items over which the Board 
of Admiralty can exercise no control. 
There is, for instance, an item for the 
increase of half-pay and pensions, which, 
depending as it does upon casualties of life 
and health, are beyond our control. Then 
there is the Transport Department, the 
control of which rests with the War Office, 
for they alone decide what troops shall be 
sent out, and where and when they shall 
be sent, nothing being left to the Admiralty 
but to earry out those orders. From this 
cause, as may be imagined, the head of 
the Transport Department finds it very 
difficult to give any accurate Estimate 
at the commencement of the year of what 
sum will be required, the demand for 
transports being liable to change, from 
various causes, and to special and un- 
foreseen demands arising from time to time. 
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to draw the attention of the Committee to 
the salient points of difference between 
the present and last year’s Estimates. The 
principal increase in these Estimates is the 
excess of £528,000 over last year in Vote 
10 section 2; but against this increase 
must be put a reduction of £175,000 in 
the Storekeeper General’s Department. 
Before going into detail on these matters, 
I may remark generally that almost ever 

Vote shows an increase, great or nal, 
and I must ask the Committee to remem- 
ber how difficult it is to prevent such an 
increase. When the national wealth is 
every day increasing, when every class of 
the community is raising itself in the 
social scale, and when costly inventions, 
both in shipbuilding and gunnery, are 
continually being made, it is almost im- 
possible to keep the amount of expendi- 
ture within the limit of former Esti- 
mates. I can only assure the Committee 
that the most careful attention has been 
given to the subject by the Board of 
Admiralty, under the presidency of my 
right hon. Friend the present Secretary 
for War (Sir John Pakington), and no 
sensible increase in any Vote has been 
admitted without the closest examination 
and the most careful scrutiny. It will no 
doubt be interesting to the Committee to 
know the exact number of ships which 
the country had in commission at the 
time the Estimates were framed, and I 
have before me a list showing that that 
number was 154. The first Vote which 
I shall have to bring before the House, 
and which I am surprised to hear is likely 
to give rise to much controversy, states 
that the number of seamen, boys, and 
coastguardmen, required for the service of 
the year, is 51,683, and this shows a re- 
duction of 285 officers and men over the 
number taken in 1866-7. The reduction 
among the commissioned officers is 134, 
and is the result of an arrangement 
made some sixteen months ago by the 


Navy Estimates. 


Another item of an exceptional nature | late Board of Admiralty with regard to the 
is the sum of £50,000, being the first | engineers. There is also a small diminu- 
moiety of £100,000 towards the building | tion in the number of subordinate officers. 
of atwo-turreted ship for the colony of | The reduction in the number of commis- 
Victoria. This, I need hardly say, was a | sioned officers is, as I have said, due to 
question of colonial policy, and was granted | an arrangement arrived at sixteen months 
because it was thought advisable to en- | ago by the Board of Admiralty for stopping 
courage that colony in spirit of self- | the entry of engineers, and was come to in 
reliance in its own defences for the | consequence of the great number of those 
future by assisting in providing it with | officers in that service. The reduction in 
such a vessel. Another £50,000 will ac- | the number of subordinate officers is owing 
cordingly appear among the Miscellaneous | to a Minute suggested by one of the most 
Estimates next year. I will now proceed | distinguished Members—indeed, I may 
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say, the most distinguished Member—of 
the present Board, Sir Alexander Milne, 
for the purpose of restricting the entries 
of naval cadets in the course of the present 
year. On coming into office that gallant 
Admiral found that the average entries of 
naval cadets had been of late 172 a year, 
and allowing twenty-six of these to leave, 
or at the rate of 15 per cent per annum, 
there would remain 166 in service; whereas 
the average number of lieutenants pro- 
moted was sixty, and the number of sub- 
lieutenants now in the service is 284, that 
is a four years’ supply. In six years, at 
this rate, the number would have gone on 
increasing from the want of means of pro- 
motion, and at the end of that period there 
would have been found 430 of these young 
gentlemen on the list. Under these cir- 
cumstances, my gallant Friend induced 
the Board to restrict for a time the entries, 
and that accounts for a slight reduction in 
the number of the subordinate officers. 
There is also a decrease of 145 among the 
petty officers and seamen ; but, as those who 
have studied the question are aware, the 
relative proportion in the number of petty 
officers and seamen depends very much on 
the class of ships that are in commission. 
The number of seamen we ask for is 
37,015, while last year it was 37,300, and 
the cost will be £1,990,862, the cost last 
year being £1,979,048; but adding the 
Supplementary Vote of £3,655, taken 
during last Session, for the first three 
months’ increased pay to medical officers, 
the 37,300 men will actually cost the 
country £1,982,693, or £8,169 less than 
the 37,015 men will cost this year. I 
shall, of course, be asked how it is that a 
reduced number of men will cost an in- 
creased amount of money, and to that I 
have only one answer to make. The in- 
crease is due in a great measure to the 
generosity of the House, for last year there 
was a Supplementary Vote sanctioned for 
advantage of the medical officers, and ano- 
ther for an improved scheme of retirement 
for officers of the Royal Navy. Moreover, 
there are accidental circumstances which 
account for this increase, for there are 
more officers on higher rates of pay than 
there were last year, and there is a small 
increase in number of warrant officers. As 
the Committee is aware, the number of 
seamen is very liable to decrease, and the 
Board have therefore decided to add 418 to 
the number of boys, that being, as I think 
will be universally admitted, a very legiti- 
mate way of meeting the wants of the 
Lord Henry Lennox 
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navy. The number of boys will thus be 
7,418, and they will be thus distributed— 
4,318 will be employed in the fleet, 68 
will be placed in troop ships, and 3,100 in 
training ships; and owing to the large 
amount of accommodation in our training 
ships stationed in the various ports, no 
additional vessels of the kind will be re. 
quired to be fitted up for their reception. 
With regard to the Vote for the Men, it 
was the practice of my gallant and most 
successful predecessor (Lord Clarence 
Paget), when stating the number required, 
to make a statement respecting the moral 
and physical welfare of the seamen and 
the general popularity of the service. I 
will follow his example. It is with 
great pleasure I am able to make a satis- 
factory announcement under both these 
heads. The waste of seamen at the pre- 
sent time is under 10 per cent, which is 
less than it has been for some time past, 
and the number of continuous service men 
has largely increased. I hold in‘my hand 
a Return of the number of continuous ser- 
vice men in the fleet and coastguard at the 
present time. On the 31st of March, 1866, 
the number was 31,336 ; while on the Ist 
of January, 1867, it was 31,612, being an 
increase of nearly 300. That is a large 
increase in the time and very satisfactory, 
as showing the increased popularity of the 
service. The numbers of desertions, of 
crimes, and of punishments is always re- 
garded as a fair test of the state of the 
navy. From official Returns it appears the 
average number of men borne in 1864 was 
48,507, and in 1865, 47,474; and of these 
in 1864, 298, and in 1865, 289 only were 
flogged, and in the former year the de- 
sertions amounted to 1,583, as compared 
with 1,328 in the year following. I will 
read a table giving the proportion of de- 
serters in the last few years. In 1862 it was 
4} per cent; in 1863, 3§ per cent; in 
1864, 3 per cent; in 1865, 2§ per cent ; 
in 1866, 24 per cent; and in 1867 only 
2} percent. These may be minute details; 
but they show the Committee the satisfac- 
tory state in which the personnel of our 
navy now is. Thereis another point upon 
which Lord Clarence Paget always laid 
great stress, and which now presents an 
equally satisfactory aspect, and that is 
the increase in the good-conduct pay of 
the navy. I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee with the figures; but the increase of 
the good-conduct pay this year has been very 
considerable. Another point is also satis- 
factory—the continued increase shown in 
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the number of trained gunners. In 1861 
the number was 2,268; in 1866 it was 
5,786—showing an increase of 3,518 
trained gunners. But it is not only the 
moral welfare of the navy to which it is 
my duty to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee ; its sanitary state has always occu- 
pied the attention of Parliament, and the 
health of the navy, according to Reports of 
year 1865-6, is most satisfactory. The rate 
of sickness per 1,000 was 31-4, being the 
lowest rate that has occurred within the last 
ten years, while the average ratio of those 
last ten years has been 35:1 per 1,000 men. 
The death-rate has also been the lowest for 
many years past—namely, 10-5 per 1,000; 
whereas the average for the previous ten 
years has been 15°5 per 1,000. Ex- 
eluding deaths from injuries, it was last 
year only 8 per 1,000, which is 1°1 
lower than the average rate of mortality 
among the healthiest class of our opera- 
tives. I must now touch upon a sub- 
ject of a painful character; but it is one 
of paramount importance, inasmuch as it 
concerns not only the efficiency of our 
army and navy, but also affects the strength 
and vigour of the human race. We have 


provided a wing in the hospital at Ply- 
mouth for the reception of a certain 
class of patients, under authority of the 


Contagious Diseases Act, and have also 
provided accommodation for patients at 
certain garrison towns. Three of these 
are under the care of the Admiralty, and 
the others are under the control of the 
War Office. My right hon. Friend (General 
Peel), in moving the Estimates for the 
War Department the other night, told the 
Committee the steps which he had taken, 
and was about to take, in this direction. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Perth 
(Mr. Kinnaird), whose exertions in this 
cause are well known, and who is at the 
head of one of the best institutions of 
this kind in the metropolis, will confirm 
what I have to say respecting the favour- 
able effects which have resulted from the 
legislation to which I allude. The Con- 
tagious Diseases Bill was originally intro- 
duced under the sanction of Lord Clarence 
Paget. Its operations were strengthened 
and its provisions extended last year, 
and now, under the Vote this year for the 
Prevention of Contagious Diseases, we ask 
fora sum of £1,500 in excess of that of 
last year. It is at Portsmouth that the 
least success has, up to this time, attended 
our efforts; but from this very circumstance 
we may draw a by no means unfavourable 
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augury for the future. As yet there has 
been a great want of accommodation in that 
port, and owing to this and other causes 
little has been done, but better accom- 
modation has now been provided; and in 
answer to inquiries as to whether at Haslar 
there had been any perceptible difference 
in the number of patients and the severity 
of the disease, I was informed that there 
had been already an amelioration in the 
character, and a diminution in the number 
of cases. From Sheerness, the report of 
the medical officer is that the disease is 
almost destroyed. In Plymouth, a wing 
set apart for these cases has been added 
to the Albert Hospital, towards which 
the Admiralty have subscribed a sum of 
money. There is already accommodation 
in this hospital for sixty of these unfortu- 
nate women, and there will be room for 
sixty more next June. Admiral Martin, 
the Commander-in-Chief on that station, 
writes from Plymouth, that the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Act has been most encouraging. The 
disease is sensibly diminishing, and is 
greatly modified in its character. These 
cases used to amount to 7} per cent of 
the patients at the Royal Naval Hospital ; 
but by the last Returns there are now 
not more than 2} percent. Last year the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), when this Vote was 
before the Committee, drew a comparison 
between the system in force in France and 
that in this country, stating that in the 
former country the authorities endeavoured 
not only to cure the body of these out- 
casts, but also to try and save their soul. 
The hon. Member expressed his convic- 
tion that the House of Commons ought 
not to sanction any Vote of this kind 
unless some provision for the moral and 
spiritual improvement of these unfortu- 
nate women was made. It is my pleas- 
ing duty to state that the Admiralty 
have taken the hon. Gentleman’s sugges- 
tion into consideration, and have sanctioned 
a gift of £100 to the Samaritan Fund at 
Portsmouth and also at Plymouth, and £50 
at Sheerness. The chaplains will also at- 
tend at the hospitals three days a week. 
When progressing to convalescence the 
poor outcasts are taught household work, 
such as washing and ironing, at the hos- 
pital at Plymouth, and the pleasing fact 
remains as a testimony to the worth of 
the promoters, that a large portion of 
them have been reclaimed and restored 
to their parents or to society. I be- 
3 N 2 
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lieve that there is no sum of money in 
these Estimates that will be so well be- 
stowed as the £1,500 excess in this Vote. 
In Vote 2 there is a slight increase, but it 
depends upon the augmented price of provi- 
sions in the market, and is not therefore 
an excess over which the Admiralty have 
any control. The next Vote is for the 


Admiralty Office, and shows an increase of ! 


£2,363, and before I go further, I will 
express my astonishment that the Admi- 
ralty have not been compelled to ask for 
a much larger increase under this head. 
The accumulation of work at the Admi- 
ralty has, indeed, been so great and so rapid 
that nothing but the energy of the clerks, 
directed by the unwearied assiduity of 
the heads of departments, enables them to 
get through the work they have to do. 
In order to give the Committee some 
idea of the increase in the Admiralty cor- 
respondence, I will mention that in 1831 
the number of letters dispatched was 
30,000; in 1866, it was 75,000. In the 
Controller’s Department alone, from 1860 
to 1866, the number of letters has increased 
from 32,823 to 69,139. This will give 
the Committee some idea of the immense 
increase of correspondence, in comparison 
with which there has only been a small 
increase of salaries and of clerks. Vote 5 
for scientific purposes includes an increased 
sum for the school of Naval Architecture ; 
and I have to state that this school is in 
a flourishing condition. It was actually 
started by Lord Clarence Paget. But 
the scheme was, I believe, originally 
sketched out by the Institute of Naval 
Architeets, and Lord Clarence Paget, with 
his usual good sense, took up the idea, 
and set the scheme in motion. The 
School of Naval Architecture is now 
going on most favourably, and the small 
increase in the Vote, for which I have 
to ask, is in order to enable us to in- 
crease the number of students from twenty- 
four to the full number of thirty. I 
am anxious not to detain the Committee 
for a moment longer than is necessary ; but 
I now come to a Vote upon which I wish, 
as far as I am able, to convey the exact 
sentiments of my right hon. Friend (Sir 
John Pakiigton), who but for an unfore- 
seen occurrence would have been in his 
place to-night. I refer to Vote 6, for the 
Wages of the Artisans employed in the 
Dockyards and Naval yards at home and 
abroad. After the recent debates in this 


House on dockyard expenditure, the very 
mention of this Vote seems to threaten a 
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long discussion. But this question was 
so thoroughly ventilated when it was re- 
cently brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), that I hope it 
will be agreed that on that part of it which 
refers to whether the public money is pro- 
perly expended, whether the artificers work 
sufficiently long, and whether the articles 
are produced cheap enough, I think it is 
not necessary for me to weary the House 
by entering into details on the present 
occasion. On this Vote, No. 6, there is 
a decrease. I am happy to think that at 
last I come to a decrease—however small 
—of £1,603. But while there is a gene- 
ral decrease on the Vote, there is a small 
increase in the amount required for 
rates, taxes, and police expenses. We 
have this year a decrease of 297 men in 
the number employed in the home dock- 
yards and factories. The number in 1866-7 
was 18,618, the expense being £1,065,194. 
In 1867-8 the number will be 18,321, 
and the cost £1,064,635. Unfortunately, 
that decrease in the number of men, fol- 
lowing, as I venture to think, a law of 
nature in regard to these things, costs 
almost as much as the larger number of 
last year—the saving effected by it only 
amounting to £559. The next point con- 
nected with this Vote which calls for re- 
mark is the fact that although the number 
of men employed in home dockyards and 
factories is reduced, the number of those 
borne upon the establishments is slightly 
increased. Previous to 1850, it was the 
practice greatly to exceed the number 
allowed on the establishment; and, in 
1864, the Board of Admiralty fixed the 
number of established artificers through- 
out the dockyards at 9,610, of which 
8,714 were artificers; and at that time 
there were also first-class labourers who 
were entitled to pension. These men re- 
ceive 2s, 2d. a day, and as they die out 
they are not filled up; but their places on 
the establishment are taken by artificers 
who are paid 4s. 6d. per day as wages. 
This is one cause of increase of cost; but 
it is only carrying out the policy laid down 
by the late Board of Admiralty in 1864, 
when they stated what in their opinion 
was the lowest point to which the estab- 
lished artificers ought to be reduced. 
The artificers who are thus placed on the 
establishment are taken from the appren- 
tices in our dockyards or from the best 
of the workmen who have served there 
in the capacity of hired men. When 
any future Board of Admiralty takes into 
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consideration the question whether or not 
it is advisable to keep the number of es- 
tablished artificers where it is now, one 
point that will have to be taken into ac- 
count is, that this prospect of being ab- 
sorbed into the establishment has been 
held out to these men as a boon which they 
are to look forward to the prospect of 
which has induced them to accept the 
wages ‘given in the dockyard instead of 
higher wages offered by private firms. 
And here I may mention that during our 
official tour of the various dockyards last 
autumn, the Board of Admiralty was be- 
sieged—or, at least, had interviews—with 
deputations from every one of the trades 
employed in those yards. This, I believe, 
was the case with hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when they were in office. All of those 
deputations urged upon us that as house 
rent and the cost of food, clothing, and 
all other necessaries had largely increased, 
their rates of remuneration ought to be 
raised. Nothing, I think, could be more 
distressing than to be unable to accede 
to their requests, for the appearance, the 
language, and the respectful manner of 
these men did much to enlist for their 
claims the favourable sympathy and at- 
tention of the Board of Admiralty. Since 
then, however, great depression has oc- 
curred in all branches of the shipbuild- 
ing trade, and the consequence of that is 
that the principles of political economy 
forbade our increasing the wages of these 
men when we could get plenty of com- 
petent workmen for the same, or even 
a less amount. But there is one class of 
men whose pay we have thought it right to 
raise. I mean the day labourers, and their 
position was a truly lamentable one. Their 
pay was so small that any man with a 
wife and family to support could scarcely 
subsist upon it; and the Board of Admi- 
ralty have, therefore, decided to raise their 
pay 1d, and 2d. a day, and also to allow 
the hired labourers the same advantage, 
thus placing them on an equality as to pay 
with the established labourers, a boon of 
which, by some strange oversight, they 
have up to this been debarred. I trust 
that no one in this Committee will grudge 
this increase, which amounts to about 
£7,700. The smallness of this concession, 
and the comparative largeness of the ex- 
pense which it involves, may give the 
Committee some faint idea how very costly 
any change must be which raises the sa- 
laries of our dockyard employés. ‘There is 
another class to whose case our attention 
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was called, and whose claim was found to 
be perfectly unanswerable; and I believe 
that the sum of money required for ex- 
tending to them the boon to which we 
think them entitled is so inconsiderable, 
that the Committee will not refuse to grant 
it. I refer to the masters of bond fide in 
sea-going hoys, which are engaged in con- 
veying valuable stores between the different 
dockyards and victualling yards. These 
persons are responsible for the safety of 
most valuable stores when conveying them 
from port to port. Hitherto, there has 
been no classification among these offi- 
cers, and men who have held this position 
for only a year or two receive just the 
same pay as those who have served in this 
capacity for a very long period. We pro- 
pose to divide them into three classes, of 
which the pay shall be in the following 
scale:—Those who have served twelve 
years shall be increased to 7s, a day, and 
that of those who have served over six 
and under twelve years, 6s.; and those 
whose service is under six years will 
receive 5s. per diem—a boon which will 
be much appreciated by the recipients, 
and which, considering the responsibility 
resting on them, is not more than they 
ought to have. The next point to which 
I wish respectfully to draw the attention 
of the Committee is the very large sum 
which the country now pays for the ser- 
vice of these yard craft. In 1866-7 the 
amount of this charge was £116,422, 
and for 1867-8 it is estimated at £107,958, 
the cost for those two years combined being 
£224,380. This head of expenditure has 
been going on in the same ratio for years 
and years past, notwithstanding that 
in some instances railways have been 
brought down almost to the very doors 
of the victualling yards, affording, as it 
would seem, greater facilities for the trans- 
port of stores of a perishable nature 
in sending them by rail instead of by 
sea from port to port. With a view to 
clear up this matter I caused a Return 
to be prepared as to this branch of expen- 
diture. It was, like all other Returns sent to 
the Admiralty, admirably compiled, and was 
given with the greatest precision; but it 
was so voluminous and minute in its de- 
tails that it entirely confused me, and ren- 
dered me utterly unable to come to any 
more decided conclusion than that there 
was ample room for further inquiry. I 
therefore brought the question before the 
Board of Admiralty, and my right hon. 
Friend, now the Secretary of State for 
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War (Sir John Pakington), seeing the dif- 
ficulty of sifting these things at a distance 
and getting at th. truth about them in 
Whitehall, has decided to nominate a com- 
mittee, composed of two gallant officers, 
Sir Sidney Dacres and Admiral Symonds, 
with two civilians, who will visit the 
dockyards and judge for themselves by care- 
ful inspection whether arrangements might 
not be made for effecting a diminution of 
expense, with, at the same time, increased 
advantage to the public service. Another 
matter is the unsatisfactory way in which 
the work in the shipbuilding yard is car- 
ried out under the system of day pay. 
Complaints have been made that we do 
not get a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wages. My right hon. Friend the present 
Minister for War and myself were much 
struck with some matters that were 
brought under our notice, and during our 
official tour, and also subsequently, we 
have had conversations with the various 
superintendents of the yards to see whe- 
ther any other system that would be 
more economical and better for the in- 
terests of the country might not be adopt- 
ed. Of course, the quicker a ship is 
built the more economical it is. At Chat- 
ham and at Pembroke we found that there 
prevailed, in respect to the building of iron 
ships, a practice of day pay with piece- 
work up to a certain point, allowing the 
men to earn 25 per cent more than their 
daily pay. This system has been, in differ- 
ent degrees, tried on the two vessels last 
built—namely, Bellerophon and Hercules. 
Both of them are iron-clads; and they 
were ordered by the Duke of Somerset. 
I hold in my hand a statement prepared 
by Captain Houston Stuart, the most in- 
telligent and energetic superintendent of 
Chatham yard, showing the work that was 
performed on the Bellerophon and the Her- 
ecules, and illustrating the advantages of 
piecework as compared with daywork. By 
this Return it appears that the number 
of tons of material worked into the Belle- 
rophon during the first 52 weeks of her 
progress was 1,716, while during the same 
number of weeks the amount worked into 
the Hercules by piecework was 2,767; 
the cost of labour in the case of the Belle- 
rophon being £24,196, in that of the Her- 
cules £30,899, the amount, of course, be- 
ing larger in the latter case, because the 
men were allowed to earn more than their 
daily pay. The cost per ton for labour, 
however, which for the Bellerophon was 
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£11 3s. 6d. It further appeared that the 
average number of tons of material per 
week prepared and worked into the ships, 
extending over 52 weeks, was in the case 
of the Bellerophon 33, in that of the Hoer- 
cules 53 tons. The average number of 
tons per week worked into them from 
their commencement in the dock being 
in the case of the former 49, in that of 
the latter, by the extended system of 
piecework, 86; while the total num- 
ber of days expended for all trades was 
on the Bellerophon 119,520, on the Her- 
cules 187,250; the average number of 
days per ton being 694 for the Bellerophon, 
49% for the Hercules. My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War was very 
much struck by this statement, as I think 
the Committee will be, and there is every 
hope that the system will be introduced 
into our wooden shipbuilding, although 
whether it will ever be carried out with 
respect to that most unsatisfactory part of 
dockyasl work, the repairs and re-fitting 
of vessels, I am much less sanguine. [ 
now come to another point to which I 
wish to invite particular attention. When 
the present Board of Admiralty came into 
office they were very much surprised, on 
looking over the Returns of the expendi- 
ture in our dockyards, to see the large 
amount of wages of artificers and ship- 
wrights which was annually set aside for 
the repairs of old as compared with the 
building of new ships. They consequently 
examined into the subject very closely, and 
the result is that we are enabled in these 
Estimates to effect an entire change in 
these relative proportions. All through 
the autumn submissions were sent in to 
us asking our assent to these costly repairs, 
in some of which the hon. Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Seely) would have delighted 
to revel. At length the Board of Admi- 
ralty decided that a line must be drawn, 
and that vessels which were no longer fit 
to fight or to run away should not be re- 
paired at anything but a very small cost, 
and for temporary service. 1 have there- 
fore the gratification of being in a position 
to state that, whereas last year £240,000 
were taken for the wages of artificers for 
building ships, and £290,000 for repairs— 
that is to say, £50,000 more for repairing 
than building—we ask this year £344,000 
for building and £284,000 for repairs—in 
other words, an excess of £60,000 for 
building over repairs, instead of £50,000 
excess for repairs over building. I only 
hope that this commencement in a direc- 
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tion which I think is right will find fa- 
your with the Committee; and that if, 
owing to any accident to which Govern- 
ments are always liable, the present Board 
of Admiralty should not long retain office, 
-our policy in this respect will not be re- 
versed by our successors. Next comes the 
question, as to what class of ships we should 
build. In dealing with this point, I must be 
permitted to allude to an answer which was 
given by my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for War (Sir John Pakington) at the 
close of last Session, which has been some- 
what misunderstood. He, on the occasion 
to which I refer, stated that such was the 
condition of our reserve of small ships that 
there was the greatest difficulty in supply- 
ing the necessary number of reliefs to our 
squadrons on foreign stations. That state- 
ment at the time it was made was much 
commented upon in some of the news- 
papers, as conveying an animadversion on 
the administration of the late Board of 
Admiralty; but nothing could have been 
further from his intention. What my 
right hon. Friend said was merely a re- 
petition of that which was embodied in a 
document signed by a distinguished officer 
who occupied the position of the First 
Naval Lord in the late Administration. 
Now, in proof of the correctness of this 
statement, I may mention that, if any 
accident were to occur to any of our 
vessels on foreign stations, we have at the 
present time only seven vessels ready to be 
sent out to supply their places. Two of 
these, the Mersey and the Phebe, are large 
frigates and not suitable for that service,two 
of the others are sloops, Chanticleer, and 
Cameleon, and other three are gunboats, 
and these are all the vessels that the Ad- 
miralty have in the shape of a reserve if 
any disaster were to occur. There is, as 
hon, Gentlemen know, a constant demand 
for reliefs. I may here add that if there 
be any station in the world in which it is 
desirable that ships should not be allowed 
to remain for a long time without relief 
it is the African coast, because of the 
necessity which there is for change in 
order to preserve the health of the men. 
From that station the Commodore writes 
entreating us to send out two more 
vessels, inasmuch as he cannot otherwise 
dispense with the services of ships 
which, for sanatory reasons, it would be 
well to remove to St. Helena or Ascen- 
sion. From the Pacific Squadron comes 
the same cry, and nothing can be done 
to comply with these requests until ships 
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of a suitable size are provided, some of 
which I trust will soon be in readiness. 
While upon this subject I may, perhaps, 
though only a subordinate Member of the 
Government, be allowed to say that it is 
in my opinion a grave question whether 
the time has not come for the House of 
Commons and the country to consider 
what is the absolute necessity or advisa- 
bility of keeping up large squadrons in 
all parts of the world of small unarmoured 
ships, which, when a more formidable 
ship than they approaches them must, 
what is vulgarly termed, “cut and run.” 
At the present day, especially when, 
very properly, the principle of non- 
intervention is in the ascendant, no cap- 
tain of one of these vessels would take 
upon himself, in the event of any dispute 
arising between British subjects and the 
Government of a country in whose waters 
his ship happened to be lying, to demand 
or exact immediate reparation. He could, 
in fact, do nothing until he received in- 
structions how to act from Her Majesty’s 
Government at home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I, for one, should feel the 
greatest satisfaction if the moment should 
arrive when Her Majesty’s present Advisers 
or any other Government should deem it to 
be consistent with the interests of humanity 
and of the public service to modify or re- 
move altogether the African coast squadron. 
By that means numbers of our seamen 
and officers would be saved from being 
devoured by the frightful pestilence which 
is so destructive on those shores. There 
are many distinguished officers, who, 
having studied this subject carefully, and 
knowing well the position of the slave 
trade, aver that by keeping up a small 
foree composed, say, of two or three 
large and swift ships at Gibraltar, ready 
to pounce down at any moment unex- 
pectedly on the agents of the slave traffic, 
that odious trade which has greatly di- 
minished might be kept in check. These 
are questions of national policy which the 
Admiralty have no power to decide. All 
that we have to do is, so long as it is the 
policy of the country to maintain the 
present large squadrons, to provide a suf- 
ficient number of vessels efficiently to 
relieve them when occasion requires. 
That being so, our attention has been 
directed to what class of ships it is 
most desirable we should construct in 
our dockyards; and I am happy to say 
that we deem it, on the whole, the wisest 
thing to carry out in some measure the 
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policy of the late Board of Admiralty, and 
to lay down a certain number of vessels of 
the Amazon class. The Amazon was a 
most unfortunate vessel; but, though she 
came to an untimely end partly through 
the neglect of a young officer, the Ad- 
miralty think that that is no reason why 
this useful class of vessels should be dis- 
continued. They are most useful vessels, 
have great speed, and have superseded the 
Roebuck class of despatch boats, which 
never exceeded 11 knots per hour. The 
Amazon class have realized 124 and 12} 
knots, and they will carry instead of two 
68-pounders some light guns, two 64-ton 
rifle guns, and two 64-pounder rifle 
guns. Four of these are being laid down 
by us in the various dockyards, and being 
somewhat altered from the Amazon, are 
known as the Blanche class. The next 
vessel which we have ordered to be taken 
in hand is destined to replace a class of 
vessels which are very dear to the heart 
of our admirals, the old paddle-wheel 
steamers ; of this class two are in course 
of building. They are of 1,460 tons, 
have admirable accommodation for a 
small number of troops and supernumaries 
and for stores. If this class of vessel 
succeeds, there is no intention of build- 
ing any more paddle-wheel steamers, as 
these being screws will be more economical, 
They will be known as Juno class. Many 
of the paddle steamers have been running 
for forty years, and have cost rather more 
than double their original value in repairs. 
It has also been thought expedient to lay 
down some gun vessels, known as the 
Plover class. Their burden is 678 tons, 
they carry three guns—one 6} ton rifle 
gun, and two 40-pounder rifle guns— 
are built of wood, and have twin 
screws, which enable them to turn 
with great facility. They have also 
a very slight draught of water, and are 
consequently fitted for going up creeks 
and rivers which larger vessels could not 
enter. They are expected to run as near 
as possible 11 knots per hour, or at least 
two knots in excess of the class they are 
intended to supersede. The Board of Ad- 
miralty propose to build ten of these vessels 
in our dockyards. The next isa useful 
class of vessels suited well for a peculiar 
service—namely, the suppression of piracy 
in China. Our present squadron in the 
China seas consists of thirty-six vessels, 
and of these twenty are gunboats built at 
the time of the Crimean war. They were 
hurriedly built of green wood, and are now 
Lord Henry Lennox 
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rotting away, and it is therefore necessary 
to push forward as speedily as possible 
a class of vessels to take their place. 
Let me not be misunderstood; these ves- 
sels will be suitable for other service, 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War (Sir John Pakington) would never 
consent to build any class of ships which 
could be available for one particular ser- 
vice alone, as being vicious and unecono- 
mical policy ; and my right hon. Friend 
would not have sanctivned this outlay for 
relieving the squadron on the China sta- 
tion, unless the ships to be constructed 
were serviceable for the wants of the 
navy in other quarters. With this view 
we proposed to build ten gunboats of 460 
tons; they are of a composite class, with 
iron frames and wooden planking. They 
will be ofa light draught, and will require 
120-horse power. There were in some of 
the Crimean gunboats, which have been 
broken up at Portsmouth, engines of 
60-horse power, which, by taking two of 
them, will be of the required power, and 
rendered available for these vessels. All 
that it will be necessary to provide will 
be the boilers. A gentleman wrote the 
other day to The Times, pointing out what 
he designated as the extravagance of 
the Board of Admiralty, and stating that 
the Admiralty did not seem to know that 
various pairs of engines were rotting away 
at Portsmouth. So far from the Admi- 
ralty not knowing that these engines 
were at Haslar, they have for months 
past destined a use for them, and if 
the writer of that letter lives another 
year he will see some of those engines 
fitted, at a great saving of expense to the 
country, in some of these twin-screw com- 
posite gunboats. Besides these, there are 
in the course of completion this year, at 
Haslar, two other gunboats, the Orwell 
and Bruiser, which were ordered by the 
late Board. During the official inspection 
we observed at Pembroke and Chatham 
two small class wooden vessels far ad- 
vanced, specimens of a class which had been 
tried and found wanting in the anticipated 
speed. They had, therefore, been left on 
the stocks, where they had remained for six 
years. One of these vessels was at Chat- 
ham—a gunboat of 425 tons and 80-horse 
power—the JVewport, and there being a 
great want of surveying vessels, and this 
vessel being admirably adapted for the 
purpose, the Admiralty ordered its com- 
pletion, and it is now being brought for- 
ward, and will be finished within the year. 
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The amount of money which has already 
been spent on the Newport is £5,618, 
and the total estimate to finish it is 
£13,630. The other vessel, the Myrmidon, 
at Pembroke, is larger, being 695 tons in 
burden, and of 200-horse power. The 
money spent on her up to the present 
time has been £14,682, and the esti- 
mate to finish her is £27,682. There 
is a larger work on which my right 
hon. Friend has entered, and which, I 
dare say, will raise some discussion. At 
three of Her Majesty’s Dockyards persons 
are confronted on entering with what may 
be termed the skeletons of magnificent 
men-of-war. These three, Robust, Bul- 
wark, and Repulse, were laid down as line- 
of-battle ships ; but when the change came 
over the spirit of modern warfare, the 
shipwrights were taken off their work, 
and the vessels remained incomplete on 
the stocks. One of them, the Repulse, 
has up to the present time cost £61,711, 
and if she were broken up she would 
represent a loss to the country of £27,500. 
The Board of Admiralty has, however, 
decided to finish her as an armour- 
plated ship. She will be an improved 
Zealous class, and when completed she 
will take her place among our men-of- 
war with every chance of success—in fact, 
Admiral Yelverton, in his Report of the 
Channel Squadron, declares his conviction 
that these wooden conversions form a most 
useful class, and expresses his hope that 
the Government will provide the service 
with more such vessels. I do not know 
whether I have trespassed on the atten- 
tion of the House too long; but as the 
Admiralty has now been persistently at- 
tacked on all sides, I wish, if a good 
case for it can be made out, that it 
should be done ‘by me; and, as a proof 
that these much abused dockyards are 
capable of carrying out great works, let 
me read to the Committee the following 
programme :—The estimated cost of ships 
to be built (including completion for sea) in 
the Royal Dockyards during the financial 
year 1867-8, is as follows:—Iron-clad 
ships, tonnage 3,136, cost £216,346; 
iron-clad turret ship, Monarch, tonnage, 
2,072, £124,320; iron frigate, Inconstant, 
tonnage, 1,801, £72,040; converted iron- 
clad frigate, Repulse, tonnage, 1,393, 
£83,580; wood corvettes, Juno and Thalia, 
tonnage, 1,139, £39,865; sloops, Blanche, 
&c., tonnage, 4,001, £142,936; gun ves- 
sel, Myrmidon, tonnage, 130, £4,290; 
twin-screw gun vessels, Plover, &c., ton- 
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nage 4,248, £140,184; twin-screw gun- 
boat, Cracker, tonnage, 4,345, £139,040 ; 
surveying vessel, Newport, tonnage, 212, 
£6,996; gunboats, Bruiser and Cromer, 
tonnage, 201, £6,030; tug steamer, 
Carron, tonnage, 167, £1,775; yard craft, 
Woolwich, tonnage, 100, £1,715. Total 
tonnage, 22,945; total cost, £979,117. 
I must say I think that if the result bears 
out that Estimate, which I know has been 
most carefully prepared, the most ardent 
critic of the Admiralty will not be able to 
say that the dockyards have not turned 
out some good work for the Queen’s ser- 
vice and for the Nation’s money. In Vote 
No. 7, for the Victualling Yard, there ap- 
pears an increase of £771, owing to some 
new machinery, which I will explain when 
we come to the Vote. I next come to Vote 
10, section 1, which is most important, 
and with reference to which I must notice 
the great energy and absence of preju- 
dice displayed by my hon. and gallant 
Colleague (Sir John Hay), under whose 
supervision the stores of the navy are 
placed. There appears a small increase of 
£17,000, of which £8,000 is for capstans 
for the new ships, and £8,000 for oil, an 
increase occasioned by the increased size 
of the engines in our large ships. There 
appears a reduction of £100,000 for coals, 
owing to the Indian Government taking 
on themselves the expense of what fuel 
is required for the Indian transports, of 
which there are five, altough the ultimate 
saving on the year will not exceed one- 
fourth of that sum. [Mr. Sransrerp: 
There is a decrease in coal besides that. ] 
You are quite right, but I had better not 
go into these minute details. The great 
reduction in the Storekeeper General’s 
Vote is in the stock of timber. The es- 
tablishment supply of timber is 60,000 
loads, but that was fixed not in these days, 
when wooden shipbuilding is confined to 
small vessels, but in the high and palmy 
days of “the wooden walls.” We there- 
fore felt that now, when iron ships have 
almost entirely superseded wooden ones, 
an establishment supply of 60,000 loads 
was more than sufficient. Theconsequent 
reduction in the Storekeeper’s Vote is 
£149,990. I now come to Vote 10, section 
2, and this shows an increase of £572,000 
for iron shipbuilding by contract. On this, 
the Controller of the Navy’s Vote, I should 
like to be allowed to say a word or two. 
But for this excess of £572,000, the Es- 
timates would have presented almost per- 
fect identity of amount with those of last 
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year. Therefore, I would wish particularly 
to draw the attention of the Committee to 
it. Of this increase it will be found that 
£83,850 is for the progress of the cupola 
ship, Captain, now building by Messrs. 
Laird, Brothers, of Birkenhead, and de- 
signed by my gallant friend Captain Coles, 
who has been allowed to chose his own 
tonnage, his own specification, and his 
own builder, in order to give the country 
a fair trial of his system, on the results of 
which we may be able with safety to rely. 
I must say here, in my place in Parlia- 
ment, that there never was any body of 
men called to discuss questions of this kind 
who have brought to their discussion a 
more favourable feeling as regards the tur- 
ret system, than did the Board of Ad- 
miralty over which my right hon. Friend 
the late First Lord (Sir John Pakington) 
presided. Of course, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty has no power of himself in such 
matters; but I may assert that from the 
First Lord down to the Secretary, they 
were one and all, from the first day of 
their deliberations, willing and anxious to 
give, I will not say a partial, but certainly 
a most favourable consideration to the 
plans of my gallant friend, and in every 
way in their power to assist. Unfortu- 
nately, various circumstances occurred with 
reference to the specifications which caused 
some delay in the laying down of the 
Captain ; but that was owing to no want 
of attention on the part of the Admiralty, 
who did their utmost, by agreeing to every 
wish expressed by Captain Coles, to fa- 
cilitate the progress of this great undertak- 
ing. The next item is a sum of £344,000 
for the building of iron-plated ships. ‘This 
Vote will be spread over two or three 
years, as occasion may require. But it 
may be asked where is the necessity of 
building more iron-plated ships? I have 
always listened with great pain when 
numerical comparisons have been drawn 
between our own force and that of neigh- 
bouring Powers with whom we are on 
terms of friendly alliance. Such compa- 
risons are always liable to arouse a feeling 
of mistrust and apprehension, while they 
give to this country a most fallacious idea 
of its own power. In corroboration of 
this view I will refer to the fact that two 
eminent statesmen, now unhappily no 
longer with us—Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. 
Cobden—the one in the House of the Lords 
and the other in that Assembly which will 
never cease to deplore his loss—spoke, 
within a very few weeks, the one in favour 
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of an alarmist policy, the other in support 
of the maintenance of peace and good-fel- 
lowship ; on every point did they differ, 
save this, that they both maintained the 
great inadvisability of making invidious 
comparisons of force, as tending to produce 
irritation on the one hand and misconcep- 
tion in the public mind on the other. But 
it is interesting to know what force such a 
nation as the French, who can in no way 
be considered wholly or even mainly a 
Naval Power, think it right and safe to 
keep up without in any way menacing 
the peace of Europe. The French Go- 
vernment have a fleet of forty-three iron- 
clad ships. Of these they have sixteen 
first-class; but five of these went to sea, 
encountered a storm, and, according to the 
account given in a Foreign journal, came 
back like crippled ducks into the harbour 
whence they had issued. Four have been 
taken from the list of sea-going cruizers, 
and been adapted for harbour defence. 
There are four building. Of the second- 
class they have one built and. seven build- 
ing. Of the third-class they. have twelve 
built, some very indifferent specimens, 
and three building. But the most remark- 
able feature is this— they have recently 
followed the example of the American 
Government, and have laid down in their 
dockyards four large wooden corvettes, 
which are intended to have very great 
speed, and to carry a very heavy arma- 
ment. They are intended to be used for 
the defence of French commerce, or to 
attack the commerce of any country with 
which they may happen to be at war. 
The total number of vessels in the Navy 
of France is 365; in that of Spain, 95; 
in that of Austria, 70; in that of Italy, 
82; in that of Russia 218; in that of 
America, 234. And let me here say one 
word with reference to the American Navy. 
I can only regret that I neglected to 
bring among my papers a copy of the 
very interesting Report made by the Minis- 
ter of Marine to the American Congress, in 
which he gives the results of the year with 
regard to the navy of that country. It 
appears from that document, which entered 
into a much more minute and elaborate 
statement than that I have the honour of 
endeavouring to make, that the adminis- 
trators of the American Navy have for 
the present no intention of following our 
example, and building large iron-clads 
after the pattern of those of this country. 
They intend to rely solely upon turreted 
Monitors, and upon those large wooden 
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frigates which Lord Clarence Paget last 
year, I venture to think, rather inaptly 
termed ‘‘improved -Alabamas,” which 
are to be used in any future war in 
which America may be engaged in 
protecting their own commerce, and in 
injuring that of their foes. [Mr. Cu1LpErs 
said, those vessels were about 3,000 tons 
burden.] They are of a rather larger 
tonnage than that. I understand about 
8,700 or 3,800 tons. Now, from what 
appears in the newspapers, there seems 
to be a prevailing idea that our own 
coasts are poorly defended, and that it 
would be advisable at once to build some 
turret vessels after the American model 
for the defence of our coasts; but I 
think that that is the last class of ship of 
which we are in immediate want. In 
the first place, I believe that nothing is 
more improbable—impossible I had al- 
most said—than that our shores should be 
invaded. Secondly, I cannot forget that 
Mr. Wells in his report to Congress de- 
plored the fact that in Portsmouth alone 
there was three times the accommodation 
that the whole dockyards of the United 
States could furnish, and that the private 
dockyards of England were in the same 
ratio vastly superior to those of America. 
Still, notwithstanding this want of dock- 
yards national and private—in the course 
of five months, during the late war, that 
country converted its wooden ships into 
a fleet of turreted Monitors, sufficient to 
make a network, which would effectually 
serve to protect the long line of American 
coast from the most powerful enemy. If 
then America, with its limited means, 
could in so short a time produce such 
great results, what might not be effected 
by the spirit of Englishmen backed by the 
facilities derived from vast private yards, 
were so unhappy a contingency to arise ? 
Under these circumstances I believe that 
this is a class of ships, the building of 
which may well be postponed. I may, 
perhaps, be asked, ‘‘ Why do you add 
to your iron-clad fleet at all?” In reply 
I would ask, are the people and the 
Parliament of this country content that 
England shall stand still with regard to her 
navy, and allow all the other naval Powers 
of the world—be they great or small—at- 
tempt to pass her in the construction and 
in the scientific armament of their fleets? 
Upon this point I must, with no invidious 
motive, draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the following figures:—In 1860-1 
the sum of £582,805 was taken for iron- 
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clad ships; in 1861-2, £935,932; in 
1862-8, £966,141; in 1863-4, £630,203 ; 
and in 1864-5, £668,412. In 1865-6, 
£120,000 was asked for by my gallant 
Predecessor for building iron-clads; but 
that sum was not spent, and last year not 
a single farthing was asked for that pur- 
pose. Under these circumstances, unless 
the people of England desire that their 
fleet shall stand still, I think that the 
Board of Admiralty is justified in apply- 
ing this year to Parliament for money for 
building iron-clads. The French naval 
authorities, whose example in this respect 
is followed by those of Austria and of 
Italy, make no unusual efforts at any 
particular time, but go on adding every 
year to their fleet, and year after year 
adopting the improvements suggested by 
science, and in the end those countries 
have obtained serviceable fleets. I am 
sure that that is the soundest policy that 
could have been pursued, and I only wish 
that it had been adopted in England. In 
this way she would not allow other coun- 
tries to get gradually ahead of her. If weare 
to adopt the latest improvements, it is time, 
after two years in which nothing has been 
spent, that something should be done. I 
should be the last to act the part of an 
alarmist, to believe in the likelihood of 
any foreign invasion of our shores or in 
the probability of any direct attack being 
made upon the majesty of England. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the noble 
Lord appeared to forget that iron-clads 
were being built last year in the Royal 
Dockyards, 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: I have 
already dealt with the dockyards. I am 
referring to the Vote for building iron- 
clads in private yards. Having come to 
the conclusion—rightly or wrongly—that 
the time had come when we must build 
additional iron-clads if we wished the 


‘country to keep its position among the 


naval Powers of the world, the question 
arose as to the class of which the new 
vessels should be. We had only eigh- 
teen iron-clads of the first class, but of 
these four—the Warrior, the Black Prince, 
the Defence, and the Resistance — were 
not perfect specimens. Of the second- 
class there were two iron-clads afloat and 
one building. This was a class of ship 
that was much wanted, but then came the 
difficulty, what was to be the pattern, 
whether the new ships should be built on 
the broadside or the turret principle. We 
knew that there was a strong bias in the 
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public mind in favour of the latter; but 
it was the desire of the Admiralty to 
get a comparatively small class of sea- 
going vessels. My gallant Friend (Sir 
John Hay), one of the first authorities 
on this subject either in the House or out 
of it, has gone fully into this question ; 
and though by some it was maintained 
that the turret principle might be applied 
with success to small sea-going ships, yet 
one thing was clear with regard to this 
question, that as the Captain selected and 
designed by Captain Coles to test the sound- 
ness of his views was in course of build- 
ing, it was not desirable to spend more 
money in building additional turret ships 
until the completion of that large vessel. 
The Controller of the Navy—and every 
one who has occasion to transact business 
with Admiral Robinson will be able to 
testify to the clearness of his head, the 
calmness of his judgment, and the con- 
sideration with which he listens to sug- 
gestions from every quarter—has, in con- 
junction with Mr. Reed, undertaken to 
design an iron-clad ship, of the following 
proportions :—The new frigate will be of 
3,778 tons burden, and of 800-horse 
power.. Her draught will be 21 feet 6 
inches forwards, and 22 feet 6 inches aft, 
while her speed is anticipated to be about 
13} knots per hour. Her complement will 
be 450 men, and her sides will be pro- 
tected by armour-plates 8 inches thick, 
diminishing at her extremities to a thick- 
ness of 6 inches, the inner skin being 1} 
inches thick. The main-deck port cills 
will be 8 feet out of the water, and the 
upper-deck port cills 16 feet. Her arma- 
ment will consist of six broadside 12-ton 
guns on the main-deck, and a 64-pounder 
at both bow and stern. The peculiarity 
of these ships will be that they are to 
have a sort of semi-turret on the upper 
deck on each side, inside which two 12-ton 
guns will be mounted. There will be 
four ports—two on each side—giving a 
range of fire from a line with the keel to 
an angle of 90° from it. They will have 
nearly all the advantages of turret ships, 
while the disadvantage under which most 
turret-ships labour—that of being so low 
in the water as to prejudice the health of 
the crew—will be avoided. The weight 
of the hull of these ships will be 2,740 
tons, the weight of the armour on their 
sides 850 tons, and of the backing 140 
tons. ‘These vessels will belong to the 
second-class of iron-clads; and of them 
we propose to build two, We also 
Lord Henry Lennox 
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propose to build by contract ten gun- 
boats on the same principle as those in 
the dockyard. There is also an intention 
of building another of those ships of the 
Inconstant type, which were laid down by 
the late Board, and which are chiefly in- 
tended to protect our commerce and to 
harass that of the enemy. Some objec- 
tions, it is true, have been taken to these 
vessels, one of which will come home 
to the feelings of Englishmen—that they 
go so fast that they need never come 
within reach of the enemy’s guns—that 
is to say, that their best qualities will 
be shown in their powers of running 
away. Now, it is quite clear that our 
iron-clad vessels are eminently unfit for 
this service, because a ship which is to 
defend the commerce of our own ports or 
to harass that of an enemy must be a 
eruizing ship, fit to keep the open sea for 
months, and able to go under canvas 
as well as under steam. These are the 
considerations which have induced the 
Admiralty to recommend that another 
ship of that description should form part 
of our scheme for this year. There 
are only two or three points more upon 
which I need trouble the Committee at 
any length. Public attention has lately 
been directed to a paper displaying much 
ability, written by Mr. Henwood. Now, 
I can quite understand the inquiry which 
has been made—Why, when you have 
got a quantity of magnificent wooden 
line-of-battle-ships blocking up your har- 
bours and costing so much to the country, 
do you not cut them down into turret- 
ships and thus save expense and provide a 
navy? The Board of Admiralty, how- 
ever, do not believe that Mr. Henwood’s 
plan would result in obtaining either good 
or cheap ships. I desire to speak with 
the utmost respect of that gentleman, 
who is one of the most eminent shipbuild- 
ers*in the country; but I must think 
that not being accustomed to build ships 
of war he has formed his conclusions 
rather hastily. His plan has this great 
drawback at starting, that he deals with 
ships many of which are worn by age 
and are weak, through having been con- 
verted from sailing vessels into screws, and 
are, therefore, more or less deteriorated 
and ill-fitted to bear another conversion. 
Many of them have engines which are 
partly worn out, and these would require 
new engines and extensive repairs. I have 
here a statement drawn up by the Con- 
troller of the Navy showing the results 
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obtainable, under Mr. Henwood’s plan, of 
conversion. Let us take, first, one of the 
ships best adapted to the purpose—the 
Victoria—and compare her with a ship 
well known to many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—the Royal Sovereign. It may 
have the effect of changing Mr. Henwood’s 
opinion as to his own plans. If the Vie- 
toria were cut down, the weight of her hull, 
without armour-plates or equipment, 
would be 3,724 tons, whereas that of the 
Royal Sovereign is 2,496 tons ; the weight 
of her armour of all kinds would be 1,056 
tons, that of the Royal Sovereign being 
786 tons; the turrets and guns in them 
would weigh 1,028 tons, against the Royal 
Sovereign's 685, and her equipments would 
weigh 2,824 tons, compared with the 
1,204 tons of the Royal Sovereign. The re- 
sult would be that the Victoria would weigh 
8,631 tons, and her deck would be only 
2 feet 24 inches above the water, whereas 
the Royal Sovereign weighs but 5,191 
tons, and the height of her deck is 7 feet 
1} inches. I will just state what the 
height of deck above low-water line 
would be with different ships if they were 
converted on Mr. Henwood’s principle, 
and fitted with the number of turrets 
contained in his proposal. That of the 
Duncan, if fitted with three turrets, would 
be 2 feet 8 inches; the Prince of Wales, 
with four turrets, 2 feet 14 inches; the 
Renown, with three turrets, 1 foot 11 
inches; the Windsor Castle, with three 
turrets, 1 foot 84 inches; the London, 
with three turrets, 10 inches; the Howe, 
with four turrets, 8} inches; and the 
Conqueror, with three turrets, 2 inches. 
Under these circumstances, the Board, 
I think, were amply justified in hesi- 
tating to cut down these ships upon 
plans so faulty and ill-considered. I 
hope, however, to show the Committee 
that we have tried to do our best to de- 
serve the confidence of Parliament and the 
country. We have felt that there was a 
great objection to these line-of-battle- 
ships continuing to block up our harbours 
and rivers. On taking office we found 
fifty-five ships of the line blocking up our 
harbours and rivers, the value of which, 
including those in commission, is about 
£8,350,000, and to complete and repair 
which would cost £1,250,000. Each of 
these ships lying in reserve in our har- 
bours costs at least £1,000 a year for 
shipkeepers, stokers, boats, moorings, re- 
pairs, and stores. Then there are the 
wages of the shipkeepers, stokers, and 
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engineers, which for the whole of our 
reserves amount to £98,260 per annum. 
We must add to this the cost of wages under 
Vote 6, £15,000, and for stores £4,000 
more, making a total of £117,260 a year 
as the cost of merely keeping up these 
ships in a proper condition. We felt that 
some of them were worthless as men-of- 
war, and could not by any process of con- 
version be made available for the service 
of the country. My right hon. Friend (Sir 
John Pakington) consulted with the Board, 
and it was decided that the time had come 
when the worst of these ships might with 
advantage be sold. Thirteen of the worst 
ships have consequently been disposed of, 
and within the current financial year 
£85,000 will be paid for them by Messrs. 
Castle and Beach and another firm at 
Devonport, into the Treasury. Of course, 
it is not for me to say positively whether 
any more of them can be sold at present; 
but I think my right hon. Friend (Sir 
John Pakington) has in this, as in many 
other things, shown that he was not crip- 
pled by ‘red tape” prejudices in the 
office which he had recently the honour 
to hold; but that he brought his sound 
common sense to bear on the question, 
and that, finding how much these ships 
were costing the country without any 
corresponding advantage, he decided to 
dispose of them on the best terms he could. 
They have been sold under new conditions 
for which my right hon. Friend is respon- 
sible, and I prefer that he should on 
another occasion explain the details of 
the manner in which it has been done. 
There is only one more Vote which 
I wish to touch upon, and it is one 
of the most costly Votes—namely, that for 
New Works, &c. Now, I wish to express 
my sense of the readiness which the 
various heads of Departments connected 
with the Admiralty have shown to give 
me full information, and the forbearance 
they have shown towards those who, like 
myself, enter office with no previous ex- 
perience of official details. I am afraid the 
Vote for Works is generally rather extra- 
vagant ; but this year there is a decrease of 
£4,277 over last year. The sum voted 
last year was £892,865, but of that a cer- 
tain portion was not spent. The sum 
asked for this year is £888,588. This is 
caused by a large extension of dock ac- 
commodation at Chatham and Portsmouth. 
For this outlay the present Government 
are not responsible. The subject was 
carefully considered by a Committee of 
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the House of Commons, and the present 
Board of Admiralty have had no option 
but to proceed with these works, which 
were sanctioned by an Act of Parliament. 
They were not proceeded with last year 
owing to the financial crisis, which ren- 
dered it inexpedient to ask for contracts. 
There is another item of £475,000 for 
extra receipts and re-payments, upon 
which I must offer some explanation. The 
item generally consists of a sum of 
£140,000, under this head it varies very 
little, and is generally calculated on an 
average over three years. A sum of 
£85,000 has been already got by the 
sale of ships, and my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay) authorizes me 
to say he has not the slightest doubt that, 
without detriment to the public service, 
a sum of £150,000 may be obtained by the 
sale of timber, for some of which there 
is no present use, some of which has 
actually deteriorated, and other portions 
of which are in course of further deteriora- 
tion. The present Board of Admiralty did 
not think it desirable to go to the expense 
of building sheds to cover this obsolete or 
deteriorating timber. My hon. and gallant 
Friend will be able to state more in detail 
than I can do the peculiar quality of this 
timber, some of which would for certain 
purposes find a ready sale in the market, 
especially the Honduras mahogany. I now 
come to the item in this Vote for pig- 
iron, to which the hon. Member for Lin- 
coln (Mr. Seely) has called the attention 
of the House. Last autumn Messrs. Ry- 
land, of Birmingham, whose firm is con- 
sidered a leading one in the iron trade, 
applied for half a ton from each dockyard 
for the purpose of testing the quality of 
the iron. I thought there was no harm 
in giving them the iron, because if the hon. 
Member for Lincoln were wrong, it would 
give me the opportunity of putting him 
right, and if he were right it might 
give us a sum of £100,000 or £150,000 
to be paid into the Exchequer. With that 
view half a ton of pig iron ballast was 
supplied to Messrs. Ryland from each of 
three dockyards, and at the same time 
a trial was conducted at Portsmouth 
Dockyard by Dr. Perey, under the di- 
rection of my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay). Dr. Perey has en- 
tirely corroborated the view taken by 
Messrs, Ryland that this iron might be 
sold at a high price. The Correspondence 


on this subject has been moved for and 
will be produced, and any further papers 
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which will facilitate the inquiry of the hon. 
Member for Lincoln will be cheerfully 
given to him. I think the sum of 
£100,000 for pig iron ballast is a very 
moderate one, and I am borne out in that 
opinion by Mr. Ryland, with whom I 
have had several interviews and corre- 
spondence during the last month. Steps 
have already been taken practically to 
test the value by giving over to Messrs. 
Ryland fifty tons of the ballast stacked 
in Woolwich Dockyard. These items 
make up a total of £475,000, including 
£100,000 for pig iron ballast, £150,000 
for timber, and £85,000 for sale of 
ships. And that is exclusive of eight 
or ten other ships, which it may be 
for the public advantage to sell, and 
the proceeds of which would swell the 
figures in this item. These are the pro- 
posals which, on behalf of the Government, 
I have to lay before the House. It is 
rather out of my line to deal with such 
masses of figures; but I have done my 
best to make them clear to the House, and 
in the course of the long discussion which 
will doubtless take place, I shall be ready 
to give any further explanation in my 
power. These proposals we believe to 
be moderate onés; they are the very 
least which the Government consider they 
ought to make, and if they are accepted 
we think that England may for the fu- 
ture, as she has done for generations 
past, rest with confidence on the navy 
as the right arm of her strength in the 
hour of danger. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That 67,300 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1868, including 
16,200 Royal Marines.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sure I only 
give-expression to the feeling of the House 
when I congratulate my noble Friend on 
the manner in which he has discharged 
the duty intrusted to him. It was from 
no objection to him in his personal capa- 
city that I raised a question in the early 
part of the evening. In listening to my 
noble Friend, I am bound to say, without 
entering into any details, that there were 
some points upon which, not only with 
regard to manner, but matter, I heard 
him with great satisfaction. I do not 
rise to intercept the discussion which . 
usually succeeds this statement, but it also 
raises a wider question, which thas been 
illustrated by the statements of the noble 
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Lord. So far from being disinclined to 
accept the noble Lord as the organ of the 
Government with respect to the Admi- 
ralty, there were some parts of his speech 
which led me to desire that he occupied a 
more prominent and important position 
than the one which he actually holds. He 
alluded to one question of great import- 
ance—the proposal to build a great num- 
ber of new gunboats. The object is that 
they should be scattered over the whole 
world, with the view of maintaining on 
the present scale that system of manning 
every part of the globe with vessels that 
have no force of resistance, and which, 
instead of being a force of security, would 
either have to be defended or else run 
away at the first menace of danger. The 
noble Lord put a query of a most signifi- 
cant character, intimating that the opi- 
nion he entertains is adverse to that sys- 
tem. But it has been brought into pe- 
culiar prominence by the Estimate; be- 
cause the large outlay proposed to be 
made this year will be followed by a very 
large outlay next year, which will arrest 
the progress of certain important vessels 
now being built intimately connected with 
the defence of the country. The noble Lord 
indeed made out my case; because, having 
adyerted to this scattered force constitut- 
ing one-third of the force of the British 
Navy, he stated with the utmost candour 
that it was not his business to announce 
a policy, or to give an opinion on the case. 
Many Gentlemen on this side of the House 
would like to take this opportunity of 
raising a question connected with this 
policy, because the building of this great 
number of small gunboats directly chal- 
lenges the judgment of the House on this 
subject. It is natural that the Govern- 
ment, having come to these conclusions, 
should seek to embody them in the Esti- 
mates; but the noble Lord will see that the 
question is a very large one, not only with 
regard to the number of these gunboats, 
but because it tells directly on the num- 
ber of men who will be required to man 
these gunboats in different parts of the 
world. I hope it will be understood that 
hon. Gentlemen who are desirous of dis- 
eussing this question at large are not 
merely certain Gentlemen who have cer- 
tain speeches in their minds of which 
they are anxious to get rid, but Gentle- 
men who wish to make an earnest appeal 
to those who are responsible in this mat- 
ter, and particularly to those charged with 
the conduct of this Department—namely, 
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the right hon. Gentleman the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Sir John Paking- 
ton) who has the most minute knowledge 
of the principles upon which, and the 
objects for which these Estimates are 
framed, and also to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Corry) who has succeeded 
him, and who, when he returns to this 
House, must assume the responsibility for 
them. Supposing Gentlemen on either side 
were to urge upon the noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) the most convincing argu- 
ments and statements in support of opi- 
nions which he might be inclined to em- 
brace, he might repeat the answer he has 
given to-night in so many words—that he 
is not here to announce a policy. And 
that would be a good answer to us, not 
only because he is the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, but because he is not the re- 
presentative of that Department in this 
House. If it were convenient for the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) and his Colleagues to make the noble 
Lord the representative of the Board of 
Admiralty in this House, I venture to say 
we should all be ready to accept him as 
such, and to treat him with as much cour- 
tesy as has been extended to any of his 
predecessors. As has been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Nottingham, I be- 
lieve there is no occasion for a Vote on 
Account, although, if it were necessary, 
there would be no informality caused by 
that, because there might still be some re- 
duction made upon the Votes upon the 
table. But, with a view of securing a 
clear field for the important and large dis- 
cussion upon what 1 may call the princi- 
ple of these Estimates, I should be glad 
to learn from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) that this Vote for 
the number of men, which virtually fixes 
the scale of the establishment of the navy, 
will not be taken to-night. ‘I do not now 
make the actual Motion that the Chair- 
man report Progress, though I should be 
ready to do so if requisite. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Without troubling the House 
with many reasons, I would say that, per- 
haps upon the whole, it will be advisable 
not to press this Vote to-night, and we can 
report Progress. Since I last had the 
honour of addressing the House, a tele- 
gram has arrived from Ireland, informing 


| us that the election of the First Lord of 


the Admiralty (Mr. Corry) will take place 
on Tuesday, and not on Thursday, so that 
my right hon. Friend will probably be in 
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his place on Thursday, to go on with these | would obtain more definite explanations 
Estimates. on the matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he wished} Mr. O’REILLY said, he wished to ask 
to ask respecting the production of a cer- the date of the purchase of the surplus 
tain Return. | timber which the Admiralty were now 


Navy Estimates. 


Lorv HENRY LENNOX said that, as| going to sell. About five years ago 
hon, Gentlemen opposite denied that he | £1,000,000 worth of timber was pur- 
was the organ of the Admiralty in the | chased, and when some Members wished 
House of Commons, it would be presump- | to raise a discussion upon that purchase in 
tuous on his part to commit his Chief in | the House they were told that they were 
his absence on that matter. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to ask | 


how many tons of iron ballast were repre- 
sented by the £100,000, for which the 
noble Lord had taken credit ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, the iron 
was of various qualities, and he could not 
then state, with exactness, how many tons 
it would take to realize the £100,000. 
The Messrs. Ryland were of opinion that 
at least £100,000 could be paid into the 
Exchequer in the course of the financial 


year. 
” Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped that 
more precise information on this head 
would be given on Thursday. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, there were 
about 36,000 tons of that ballast which 
might be got rid of; but it would not do 
to glut the market with it. From the 


price which it fetched, it would be neces- 
sary to deduct about £1 5s. a ton for the 
cost of repairing the yards with granite or 
other materials. The iron was of different 
qualities, and the estimated value varied 
from £2 15s. or £2 16s. per ton for about 
one-sixth of it, up to £5 or £6 per ton 


for some portions of it. It would be im- 
possible to give the exact sum which 
might be expected from this source in the 
course of the next financial year, until the 
experiment of bringing the ballast into the 
market had been practically tried. The 
Admiralty, however, believed it would be 
a large sum, and it was put down at 
£100,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he still thought 
the House would require to have clearer 
information as to how much money per 
ton that iron would yield. Separate ac- 
counts should be kept of the produce of 
the iron, and the cost of paving the dock- 
yards. The skill and knowledge of the 
officers of the dockyard had been much 
impugned as to the value of the iron 
placed in their charge. It was said that a 
large portion of it was particularly good 
for the production of shot. If so it might 
be of great value if transferred to the 
War Office. On Thursday he hoped they 
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| too late, as the purchase had been made, 
although the Vote was only just then going 
before the House. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he wished to ask 
several questions with reference to the two 
| second-class iron-clads provided for by the 
| Estimates. He wished to know if they 
were to be similar vessels, and if they were 
to be plated all over or only in the centre, 
at the extremities, and round the water- 
line? He also wished to know if the semi- 
circular projections which had been men- 
tioned for guns would allow the guns to 
be fought below or above deck? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, they were to be 
entirely armour-plated, with six and eight- 
inch plates. The projections would have 
three ports, taking guns working on pivots 
under cover. With regard to the purchase 
of the timber, it was difficult for him to 
say when it had all been purchased; but 
{a considerable amount had been bought 
prior to 1860-1, when the great increase 
took place. Up to 1859-60, it was found 
that 60,000 loads of timber were sufficient 
for the supply of the various dockyards, 
and that establishment was never altered. 
But in 1860-1 the necessities of the ser- 
vice occasioned a considerable expenditure 
for timber—60,000 loads being expended 
in one year, so that three years’ supply 
was used up in a single year. Very soon 
afterwards, in 1862, the process of wooden 
shipbuilding was changed into one of iron 
shipbuilding. At this moment there were 
101,000 loads of timber in the dockyards, 
some portion of which was without cover, 
and deteriorating more rapidly in conse- 
quence. It was calculated that if the 
House agreed to the proposed plan of ship- 
building, as laid before it by the Govern- 
ment, 25,000 loads would be sufficient for 
| the present year, and 18,000 or 20,000 
in succeeding years. Out of the present 
amount, 35,000 or 40,000 loads might be 
disposed of, and it was assuming a low 
| price to say that £5 a load would be ob- 
| tained for it. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
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had asked, but not answered the question, 
Why should more first-class iron-clads be 
built? He should be glad to know why. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, there was no 
. proposal before the Committee to build 
any first-class iron-clads. A turret ship on 
Captain Coles’ principle was to be built; 
but he thought the Committee would be 
unanimously of opinion that such a step 
should be taken. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he hoped 
that other colonies, following the example 
of Victoria, would ask- for iron-clads to 
protect them, at the same time providing 
for their maintenance. Places like Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong might, he thought, 
be defended by an iron-clad with a much 
smaller military force than was now re- 
quired. There should be more iron-clads, 
and fewer wooden ships built. England 
should depend more on her navy than 
on her army, and then the Army Es- 
timates might be considerably reduced. 
He wished to advert to the statement 
of the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Lord Henry Lennox), to the 
effect that the African squadron might 
be entirely dispensed with. If the large 
squadrons which we kept up in different 
parts of the world were dispensed with, 
single iron-clad vessels must take their 
place, because the commerce of England 
must be defended. He supposed the speech 
of the noble Lord was a kind of “ feeler” 
to try what the opinion of the House 
might be, and if it were well received Her 
Majesty’s Government might have some 
scheme to propose. The noble Lord shook 
his head; but he (Mr. Seymour) wished 
to know whether, if the opinion of the 
House were favourable, Her Majesty's 
Government would be disposed to substi- 
tute some other means of defence for those 
which we now employed, and also whe- 
ther, if a Motion to do away with the 
African squadron were brought forward, 
the Government would support it? 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that in the 
absence of those whose business it was to 
give an answer to such questions, the 
wisest course would be not to prolong the 
discussion. He begged, therefore, to move 
that the Chairman do report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


VOL. CLXXXY. [rurp sentes. } 
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(Treland) Bill, 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr, Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

[BILL 47.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Caarrerron) moved the 
second reading of this Bill. He said, that 
in 1861 and 1862 Commissions were issued 
to some of the most eminent Judges and 
practitioners of England and Ireland, to 
inquire into the practice and procedure of 
the Courts of Law and Equity. Among 
the members of the Commission were the 
present Lord Romilly, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland, the Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal, Lord Cairns, the Attorney 
General for Ireland of that day, and Vice 
Chancellor Wood. Having made their in- 
quiry they reported on the 27th of July, 
1863. In consequence of that Report Bills 
were prepared by his hon. and learned 
Friends on the opposite side of the House, 
and it was one of those Bills of which he 
had now the honour to move the second 
reading. The object of the Bill was to 
reform the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland by assimilating it to the 
practice which prevailed in England. The 
measure was based upon the unanimous 
Report of the Commission, and was in al- 
most every particular the same as the Bill 
which had been introduced by his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Portarlington. He was happy to say that 
he had always been a strong advocate of 
the measure, and in support of that asser- 
tion he might refer to the evidence which 
he had given on the subject, having come 
to the conclusion from his experience in 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland that such 
a reform was imperatively required. He 
believed he had the concurrence in that 
remark of as good an authority as any one 
could be, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Mallow. When the Bill was 
introduced last Session it received in its 
earlier stages opposition from some who 
were then Members of the House. If they 
were now present they would be able to 
explain the grounds on which they opposed 
the Bill in its earlier stage; but when it 
came on for second reading on the 14th of 
May last year the present Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland (Mr. 
Whiteside) stated that upon due conside- 
ration he withdrew his opposition, and was 
anxious to give the measure his best sup- 

3 0 
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port. He moved that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Zhe Solicitor General for Ire- 
land.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN said, he gave the Bill 
in its entirety his most cordial support ; 
but he wished to explain the circumstances 
under which the passage of the Bill through 
Parliament had been delayed for three suc- 
cessive Sessions. The Royal Commissioners 
reported, so far back as the month of July 
in 1863, that the practice and procedure 
of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, as 
then existing, required great amendment, 
and the Commissioners suggested what the 
Amendment ought to be. Such a matter, 
affecting the administration of the law, 
was of the highest importance, as every- 
body was interested in having the rights 
of parties quickly and finally adjudicated 
upon with the smallest possible expense. 
The practice of the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery was, however, vicious in the extreme 
in both of these respects. The delays and 
expense were enormous, and the ultimate 
decisions in Appeals from the Masters’ 
offices were excessively slow, not through 
the fault of the Judges, but because the sys- 
tem was so embarrassed and complicated. 
The existing practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland was most cumbrous, and 
demanded instant remedy. The formali- 
ties that had to be gone through were very 
numerous and perplexing, and cost a great 
deal of time and money to litigants. The 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the matter reported that the practice 
of the Irish Chancery Court should be as- 
similated to that of England, with certain 
modifications applicable to the law of Ire- 
land. Founded upon the recommendations 
of that Report, the Government then in 
office, in the year 1864, prepared and in- 
troduced a Bill to give ‘effect to them, 
which were in consonance with the opi- 
nions of the ablest lawyers upon the sub- 
ject. The Bill, however, was met with 
the most decided opposition on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman who now oc- 
cupied the distinguished position of Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ire- 
land (Mr. Whiteside), of another hon. and 
learned Gentleman now a puisne Judge 
(Mr. George), and of some few others who 
then sat upon the opposition Benches. The 
obstruction thus caused was the means of 
defeating the measure. The Bill was again 
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introduced in the Session of 1865, the 
same course was adopted by its opponents, 
and it was again thrown out, although it 
sought to remedy a crying evil. In the 
year 1866 he himself assisted to introduce 
the Bill once more; but the promoters en- 
countered the very same opposition as on 
the two former occasions, though it was 
supported by Lord Cairns and some of the 
Members of the present Government, and 
owing to various circumstances the attempt 
was again unsuccessful. There was great 
reason to complain of the conduct on this 
question of the two right hon. and learned 
Gentlemen of whom he had first made 
mention. He could not say that he re- 
gretted their absence from the House, in- 
asmuch as they were now enjoying high 
judicial offices in Ireland. The present 
Government did right to introduce ano- 
ther measure upon this subject. The 
Bill now before the House was substan- 
tially the same Bill as was formerly brought 
forward. It was a measure that was greatly 
needed, and he should support it through 
all its stages. Great good would result 
from it, and his only regret was that it 
had not been passed into law three years 
and a half ago, when the proposal was 
first made. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought the 
measure was eminently desirable, consider- 
ing the inconvenience and expense occa- 
sioned by the existing system. He was 
of opinion that the hon, Gentleman who 
had just sat down had overstated the op- 
position which the Bill had received from 
those who sat on the same side of the 
House as the present Lord Chief Justice 
Whiteside, when he opposed the measure. 
It should not be inferred that all who sat 
on the same side of the House on that oc- 
casion countenanced the opposition given 
to the Bill. The Members of the present 
Government did not countenance the op- 
position offered to former Bills, and for 
many years he had taken every opportu- 
nity in that House of calling attention to 
the great delay and expense involved by 
the practice in the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery. The former Bills had received the 
support of the present Lord Cairns. He 
thought that instead of raking up old 
stories, it would be better to apply them- 
selves to the passing the Bill, which it 
was acknowledged was much needed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 
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- METROPOLITAN POOR BILL. 
(Mr. Hardy, Mr. Earle.) 
[BILL 66.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 


Mr. J. STUART MILL: I wish to 
make only one or two observations. This 
Bill effects a great improvement in the ex- 
isting state of things, and the chief thing to 
be regretted is that it does not go further. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) has reserved to himself the deci- 
sion of a point which he was urged by 
several deputations to decide by the Bill 
itself—namely, the extent and boundaries 
of the districts, each of which is to have 
an asylum to itself. I wish to urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the import- 
ance of making these districts large ; 
as large as_the present or future Parlia- 
mentary districts. Less than this will not 
answer the purpose ; and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give us this evening 
some idea of what are his purposes on this 
subject. Another point of more import- 
ance is, that there should be created, to 
stand between the Poor Law Board and 
the local Boards, an intermediate represen- 
tative body, which might be intrusted with 
the administration of the law concerning 
the metropolis as a whole, and which, 
although elected, might have the exercise 
delegated to it of some of the functions now 
reserved to the Poor Law Board. I much 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not taken powers to establish such an autho- 
rity, for we know that he is himself favour- 
able for it. The value of large bodies re- 
presenting large constituencies, as com- 
pared with small bodies representing small 
districts, is indisputable. I will at pre- 
sent confine myself to suggesting one or 
two practical cases in which it will be 
found of importance. Take the case of an 
epidemic likely.to affect the whole me- 
tropolis, but for the present confined to a 
single district. In that case the resources 
of the entire metropolis could, through 
the administration of the general Board, 
be applied to the district in which they 
were wanted. Something like this was 
done lately in apprehension of a visit of the 
cholera, by the establishment of a central 
committee sitting at the Mansion House. 
That committee centralized the charity 
of the whole of London. Again, there is 
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the case of destitution confined to cer- 
tain districts. In these cases the build- 
ings and beds in some parts of the metro- 
polis are empty, while in the districts 
suffering the distress they are crowded. 
The value of a central or intermediate 
Board between the Poor Law Board and 
the local bodies, to superintend the appli- 
cation of the resources of the whole me- 
tropolis to the immediate exigencies of 
the distressed districts, is in such cases 
obvious. This function might well be 
discharged by a Central Board composed 
partly of the ratepayers’ nominees, and 
partly of persons selected by the Com- 
missioners. Another most important con- 
sideration is that referring to the providing 
of food, medicine, and other necessaries 
for the hospitals. In many cases, also, 
relief is most advantageously given in 
kind, which makes it very important that 
provision should be made for obtaining 
the best articles possible. To make con- 
tracts for the supply of these things is 
an operation for which no local or small 
body can be by many degrees so fit as 
is a central body either in point of effi- 
ciency or economy. Jobbing, which is 
inseparable from hole-and-corner procecd- 
ings, need not be apprehended in the 
case of a body representing the whole 
metropolis, making purchases on a large 
scale, and entering into large contracts 
competed for by opulent firms, for these 
transactions, being of a public nature, 
would be carried on under the eyes of the 
world, and subject to public criticism. No 
one can dispute, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be perfectly aware, that effi- 
ciency and economy in contracts are better 
secured when the body which makes them 
must do so with publicity—when it stands 
conspicuous in the public eye. To any 
one disposed to object to the suggestion 
for creating an intermediate or central 
elected Board, like the one I am speaking 
of, that it is a step on the road to central- 


lization, I would say that if the estab- 


lishment of such an intermediate body be 
denied, the denial of it would be a far 
greater step towards centralization. The 
powers which such a body is best qualified 
to exercise have become indispensable. 
They will therefore be necessarily assumed 
by a purely Government Board, without 
any elected body at all—by the Poor Law 
Board. These are the suggestions I offer 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
reasons by which I support them. 

Srr HARRY VERNEY said, he thought 
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it must be evident to all that a Central 
Board—consisting partly of elected mem- 
bers, partly of representatives of the Go- 
vernment—was necessary, in order to ob- 
tain uniformity of system throughout the 
metropolis. It was the interest of the 
whole of the metropolis to cure the sick 
as rapidly as possible, and a Central Board 
could send the necessaries for the purpose 
to where they were immediately required, 
instead of allowing them to lie idle else- 
where, and it would be most useful in 
taking the contracts. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would carefully consider 
the matter. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped that a 
clause would be introduced to the effect 
that every person, such as medical officers 
and others, claiming compensation under 
the Bill, should take any office under the 
Government for which his previous occu- 
pation rendered him eligible, and that in 
the event of a refusal he should not be 
entitled to compensation. The Act might 
involve great cost for compensation. A 
similar clause had been inserted in the 
Probate Act. He had always advocated 
the appointment ofa Central Board, and 
he was glad to find that in this respect the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 


Metropolitan 


Gathorne Hardy) had considerably approxi- 


mated to his own. He thought it was the 
general opinion that there ought to be a 


distinct Board to manage the asylums for | 
[Mr. Garnorne | 


sick and fever patients. 
Harpy: Hear, hear!| Now, if one Cen- 
tral Board were constituted, we should 
have a foundation which could be built 
upon from time to time hereafter. He 
thought the concession which had been 
made, coupled with the provision since 
introduced into the Bill, that the Central 
Board might appoint committees to super- 
intend matters of detail in different dis- 
tricts, would, to a great extent, meet the 
views enunciated by the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill.) He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be en- 
couraged by the support he had received 
to enlarge the powers of the Central Board, 


and extend them to other provisions which | 


might very well be the subject of the 
general administration. 

Mr. READ said, that twelve months 
ago the House was legislating in a panic 
on the subject of the cattle plague, and he 
thought the House had passed the present 
Bill with a certain amount of excitement 
and enthusiasm, which no doubt was due 
to the popularity of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman could take a lease of the 
office for a number of years, or for life, he, 
for one, should not object to the powers 
conferred by the Bill. But when it was 
considered what in a few months the 
Poor Law Board was likely to become, he 
thought it would be seen that, in all pro- 
bability, the House had conferred upon it 
too much absolute authority. It ought not 
to be forgotten that the Poor Law Board 
had in its past career interposed the ob- 
structions of routine, and in dealing with 
the poor had passed by the mountains 
whilst they had stumbled against the mole- 
hills. At all events, he hoped that the 
power delegated to the Poor Law Board 
of nominating one-third of the guardians 
would not be extended to other districts. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he was in 
favour of local self-government. The 
House ought not to distrust the local 
authorities, who, after all, were our own 
flesh and blood. The Bill unfairly reflected 
upon them. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: There is 
nothing, Sir, in this Bill to abolish local 
self-government. Indeed, under its pro- 
visions local government will have the 
fullest scope for its exertions. With re- 
gard to what has been said by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton), I must confess that I am 
deeply indebted to him for the support 
which he has given to this measure. As 
to compensation, however, there is a dif- 
ference between the case to which he has 
adverted and that which will arise under 
this Bill. In this case there has been no 
patronage conferred on the Poor Law 
Board, with the exception of the single 
office of Receiver. The patronage, what- 
ever it is, remains with the local governors 
of the metropolis. All the Poor Law 
Board will have to do is to see that per- 
sons do not claim unnecessary or unrea- 
sonable compensation. The whole system 
of compensation was placed on the footing 
of the Bill purposely, because new arrange- 
ments will have to be made, and any officer 
having a certain district which is altered 
in any respect may refuse to continue in it, 
and he must, of course, take his chance 
with the rest, the Board, as an impartial 
body, looking to every case on its merits, 
and taking care that no injustice is done 
to him. With respect to the Central 
Board, adverted to by the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), it seems 
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to.me that in the course of the next year 
or year and a half that must elapse, before 
any of these buildings can be completed 
or brought into operation, we shall see the 
working of the Act, and whether those 
whose work it is do their duty, and carry 
out the intentions of the House. If in 
the course of that time it should appear 
that new powers are wanted, even in the 
next Session of Parliament, there will be 
abundance of time to get those additional 
powers, if they be needed. The hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Read) was good 
enough to say that the Bill had been passed 
owing to popularity on my part. I should 
be sorry to think that it was. I believe 
that the Bill owes its popularity to the 
fact of the great grievances which were 
suffered by the poor, the great injustice 
which was done to the ratepayers in ex- 
pending money in other objects than those 


intended, and the injustice which was done | 
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that the whole metropolis might be placed 
on one uniform and equal basis. He hoped 
this measure would not long be confined 
to the metropolis; it would have to be 
carried out in the different counties. Al- 
though there had been negligence in some 
parts, yet, taking the metropolis as a 
whole, the poor had been properly cared 
for, and the large body of guardians had 
done their duty without fee or reward. 
But with respect to the Poor Law Board, 
looking to its defective constitution, and 
the manner in which it had conducted the 
Department, it was well known that it 
was solely owing to the philanthropic ex- 
ertions of a few public-spirited men— the 
most distinguished of whom was the late 
Mr. Walter—that, after a long course of 
agitation, they had succeeded in modifying 
the harsher features of the new Poor Law. 
Those who had the management of the 
Board had no right to take to themselves 


to the public, which was obliged to look | the credit of lcoking after the interests of 
on powerlessly and hopelessly while such the poor, while the guardians denied the 


evils existed. 


This is an attempt on my | poor their rights. Since its first formation 


part to make a beginning to redress those | down to the present time the Board had 


evils. 


I am far from thinking that the | been restricting the guardians, remonstrat- 


measure is perfect initself. It is a sketch | ing with them for spending so much money, 
which may hereafter be filled up. Who- | | and never urging them to spend more to 
ever may succeed me, or however long | provide better for the wants of the poor. 
I may remain in my present office, it is | It was only in later times that agitation 


clear that the House has taken up the | 
subject with reality and earnestness, and 
will not admit of any weak or faltering 
policy. For myself, I should not hesitate, 
on whatever side I may sit, to appeal to 
the House—by the whole body of which 
I gratefully feel that I have been sup- 
ported on this occasion in carrying the 
Bill—to grant any new powers that may 
be required, in order that the sick and 
imbecile poor may have justice done to 
them, and that the money of the rate- 
payers may be duly expended. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, he 
considered this the most important mea- 
sure respecting the management of the 
poor which had been passed since the new 
Poor Law. It had several great principles 
—to insure a better system of relief to the 
sick and aged poor, to make better provi- 
sion in schools for the children of the 


poor; and, at the same time, to spread the | 


expenses of that relief more equally on a 
different basis and over a larger area of 
the metropolis. He hoped this latter prin- 
ciple would be carried still further. The 
Union Assessment Act was a step in the 
right direction, this Bill was another step, 
but it must be carried out still further, so 





from without had acted on the Poor Law 
Board, inducing them to take a more hu- 
mane view of affairs. He denied that the 
Board had always been the protectors of 
the poor. He looked forward to the time 
when one-half the charge for the main- 
tenance of the poor would be put on the 
Consolidated Fund. He thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) for 
this Bill, which would be useful to the 
metropolis as a whole, and which he hoped 
was the first step towards spreading the 
taxation for the poor over the whole 
country. He believed that the present 
Bill would effect much good ; but he looked 
forward to the time when the money re- 
quired for the relief of the poor would be 
raised not merely on house property and 
land, but from all who had the means to 
contribute, whether they possessed this 
description of property or not. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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LYON KING OF ARMS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Secretary 
Walpole, Mr. Hunt.) 

[pitt 44.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GRAHAM MONTGOMERY moved 
the second reading of this Bill. He said 
that, under its provisions, the office of the 
Lyon King of Arms would be self-sup- 
porting. The Lyon King would have an 
allowance not exceeding £600 a year, and 
would be required to do his duty without 
a deputy. The Lyon Clerk also would 
discharge his duties in person; and a re- 
duction would be made in the staff. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, 


Mr. PEEL DAWSON moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Presentment of Public Money 
by Grand Juries in Ireland. He said, the 
object of the Bill was for the purpose of 
electing instead of nominating the asso- 
ciated cesspayers who acted with the ma- 
gistrates at sessions, and for the purpose of 
preventing their numbers being swamped. 
Also for the appointment of a standing 
committee by the grand jury from assize 
to assize, in order to have a more efficient 
control over the county officers, and to 
afford a better opportunity of examining 
into the state of the county business be- 
fore submitting it to the grand jury at 
the ensuing assizes. He had shown a 
draft of the Bill to the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Lord Naas), 
who had no objection to its introduction. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill ‘to amend the Laws relating to the Pre- 
sentment of Public Money by Grand Juries in 
Ireland,” presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 73.] 

BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: I rise, 
Sir, to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Acts relating to 
Bankruptcy in England. The laws re- 
lating to debtor and creditor are so im- 
portant and so varied in character, and 
their details are so numerous, that to go 
into a full examination of the subject 
would require a very lengthened state- 
ment. But I am satisfied that the full 
discussion which this subject has received 
within the last few years, the evidence 
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taken before the Select Committee of 1864, 
the Report of that Committee in 1865, 
and the Bill brought in by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Richmond 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) last year, have all 
made the House so familiar with the 
question that on the present occasion, and 
until the Bill isin the hands of Members, 
I may compress what I have to say into 
a narrow compass. Indeed, I think I 
might have followed the example of the 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond, 
and laid the Bill on the table, deferring 
any statement till the second reading ; but 
as the public mind has been so much di- 
rected to this matter, it may, perhaps, be 
as well that I should at once state the 
leading provisions of the measure. The 
principle of the bankrupt code is very 
simple. It is the just distribution of the 
assets of the insolvent debtor among his 
creditors, Whatever tends directly to 
that end ought to form part of the code; 
but whatever tends only indirectly to it 
should not form part of the code. There 
are many parts of the law of debtor and 
creditor which tend only indirectly to that 
end. Therefore, though I intend to ask 
for leave to introduce a Bill to abolish 
imprisonment for debt, I do not propose 
that such a provision should form part of 
the measure which I am now about to 
bring under the notice of the House. It 
is unnecessary to go back through three 
centuries of early legislation on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcy. It may be sufficient 
to say, with reference to that legislation, 
that sometimes it was harsh and unjust to 
the debtor, and that sometimes it was 
unjust to the creditor; but after various 
fluctuations a more fixed character was 
given to it some thirty years ago. Before 
Lord Brougham’s Act of 1831, in every 
fresh case of bankruptcy a new tribunal 
had to be constituted to administer the 
affairs of the bankrupt. The property 
was collected and distributed by the credi- 
tor’s assignee, under the supervision of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and the bank- 
rupt’s discharge was obtained upon the 
certificate of the Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptey, on the consent in writing of a cer- 
tain number of creditors being obtained. 
Of course, there were other provisions with 
reference to Acts of bankruptcy with which 
the House is familiar, and upon which I 
do not propose to dwell. The com- 
plaints that were made of this state of the 
law were of the following description. It 
was said that the constitution by commis- 
sion under the Great Seal of a new tri- 
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bunal every time a person became bank- 
rupt was very clumsy and expensive, and 
I do not see how it was possible it could 
be otherwise; that the administration of 
the estate by assignees chosen by the cre- 
ditors was found not to work well; that 
the estate was too much under the super- | 
vision of the court; that the assignees 
were not paid for the work they per- 
formed ; that the only way to obtain pay- 
ment for such work was to appoint a paid 
accountant ; that when the estate got into 
the hands of professional men it was badly 
managed, and was eaten up by costs. 
Then, with regard to the certificate of dis- 
charge, it was alleged that it was most | 
unfair to the bankrupt, inasmuch as he | 
had to follow his creditors about in order 
to obtain their signatures, and that it was 
liable to abuse, and led to buying the con- 
sent of the creditors. -In 1831 Lord 
Brougham introduced a measure, the ma- 
terial points of which were that it con- 
stituted a new tribunal, consisting of four 
Judges, six London Commissioners, assisted 
by registrars and official assignees in Lon- 
don, who were to collect and distribute | 
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granting of the certificates, which were 
weighed by the Commissioners, who 
granted or withheld the certificate accord- 
ing to the conduct of the bankrupt. Power 
was also given to the debtor to institute 
proceedings in bankruptcy against himself. 
What I have stated will show that there 
have been considerable fluctuations of 
opinion during the last thirty years upon 
the points under consideration. Up to the 
time I have mentioned no satisfactory 
provisions were in existence under which 
the creditors could arrange with their 
debtors, so that the majority could bind 
the ‘minority. Since that period this 
question has been looked upon asa matter 
of great importance. The point was ori- 
ginally mooted by the merchants and 
bankers of London in 1848 presenting a 
memorial to the Lord Chancellor and the 
Attorney General, asking for some provi- 
sion to be introduced into the law which 
would enable the majority of the creditors 
to bind the minority in any arrangement 
which they might come to among them- 
selves. The memorial proposed that the 
requisite majority should be either six- 


the assets, the duties of the creditors’ as-|sevenths of both value and number, or 
signees, who were retained, being merely | nine-tenths of either number or value. I 
nominal, This Act established no local | wish particularly to call the attention of 
courts, although under it fiats were to|the House to the number of the majority 
issue to country Commissioners. The sys- | suggested in that memorial, because ever 
tem introduced by that Act was as loudly | since that period there has been a continual 
complained of as the one it had superseded. | tendency to reduce the proportion of the 
There was an over-supply of official force in | majority. Following upon that memorial 
London, and there was no sufficient supply | came the Consolidation Act of 1849, which 
of official force in the country. Between | introduced, I think, for the first time care- 
the years 1831 and 1849 no less than three | fully considered provisions for enabling 
Acts were passed, with the provisions of | creditors to arrange with their debtors and 
which I will not trouble the House fur- | for enabling the majority of creditors to 
ther than to state that they abolished the | bind the minority. The arrangement 
Court of Review and the functions of the | clauses were of three sorts—the first en- 
four Judges created in 1831, the duties abling an arrangement to be come to before 
being performed by the Commissioners; | bankruptcy, but under the control of the 
that they appointed district Commissioners | Court, a proportion of three-fifths being 
with district jurisdiction—the appeal from | sufficient to bind the minority ; the second 
both the London and the district Commis- | enabling the creditors of an estate in bank- 
sioners being to a Vice Chancellor sitting | ruptcy to take it out of the Court of 
in the Court of Chancery; and that they | Bankruptcy by a resolution of nine-tenths 
appointed official assignees for the country | of the creditors ; and the third enabled the 
as well as for London. During the inter- | matter to be settled by deed apart from 
val an attempt was also made to alter the | the Court if six-sevenths in number and 
mode of effecting the bankrupt’s discharge. value of the creditors could agree to 
Up to that time his discharge had been | such an alternative. The Act reduced 
effected by consent of creditors in writing, | the number of Commissioners from six to 
and the modification introduced was that | four. Some special provisions were intro- 
the certificate was to be obtained at a | duced of a very stringent character to meet 
public meeting of the creditors, when they | offences against the bankrupt laws, and 
had an opportunity of giving their consent | for different kinds of offences imprisonment 
verbally, or of making objections to the | for life, or for periods of seven years, three 
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years, or one year, was enacted. The dis- 
charge was also made more difficult, and 
certain specific offences, such as gambling 
and keeping false books, were heavily 
visited. Then there was a Royal Com- 
mission issued shortly afterwards, over 
which my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Home Department (Mr. Walpole) 
presided, containing gentlemen of great emi- 
nence in the legal profession and in the mer- 
cantile world, and they turned their atten- 
tion especially to the arrangement clauses, 
and made their Report in 1854. They 
pointed out that the business of the 
Bankruptcy Court had fallen off; they re- 
ferred to the complaints made of the facili- 
ties with which traders were enabled to 
deceive their creditors; and with respect 
to arrangements by deed, they showed 
that, as the law then stood, great facilities 
were given to the debtor to get up ficti- 
tious debts in order to secure an apparent 
majority of consenting creditors. The 
Commissioners also pointed out that the 
stringent character of the penal clauses of 
the Act of 1849 was very objectionable. 
So much, then, for what took place in 
1854. It would be unpardonable in me 


if I passed over the attempt at legisla- 
tion upon this subject made by Lord 
Derby’s Administration in 1859. A Bill 


was then brought in by the present Lord 
Chancellor founded, to a great extent, on 
the Report of the Commissioners of 1854. 
The Bill was read a second time, and the 
provisions of that Bill formed the basis 
of most of the legislation that has since 
been proposed on this subject. If that 
Bill had been followed more closely, I 
should probably not have been troubling 
the House to-night. That Bill proposed 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt ; it 
provided a complete scheme of arrange- 
ment between debtors and creditors, and 
power was given to the creditors to dis- 
pense with official assignees, and to take 
the estate into their own hands. That 
Bill, however, did not come down to 
this House. Then I come to the measure 
introduced by Lord Westbury in 1861. 
It is right to state that that Bill did not 
pass entirely as it was brought in by Lord 
Westbury ; he did not carry all the pro- 
visions he desired, and therefore he is not 
to be regarded as responsible for every 
part of that measure. The first part of 
the measure related to the abolition of 
the Insolvent Court, and provided for the 
abolition of the difference between the 
trader and the non-trader, thus enabling 
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the non-trader to take advantage of the 
bankrupt laws. Then, jurisdiction was 
given to the County Courts, in practice 
found to be a most important improve- 
ment; and the provisions for arrangements 
between debtor and creditor were advan- 
tageously modified. There were three 
classes of provisions—the first enabled the 
creditors to take the estate out of bank- 
ruptcy ; the second constituted a change of 
the whole affair from bankruptcy to an 
arrangement with the creditor; and the 
third enabled an arrangement by deed to 
be come to without bankruptcy, and pro- 
vision was made by which a proportion of 
creditors, representing three - fourths in 
value, were able to bind absolutely the 
whole of the creditors. The Act, however, 
has been found to work disadvantageously 
to dissenting creditors, the powers con- 
ferred on whom are insufficient. The 
difficulties have been these :-—There was 
no sufficient opportunity for dissenting 
creditors to challenge the deed; secured 
creditors, notwithstanding their security, 
ranked equally with the rest in their 
claims on other portions of the property ; 
and thirdly, there were no means of 
making the deed binding and conclusive 
in the Court of Bankruptcy, so as to pre- 
vent future litigation as to the validity of 
the deed. These three defects deprived 
the arrangements contemplated and sanc- 
tioned by that Act of much of their prac- 
tical value. Discretionary power is also, 
by the Act of 1861, given under certain 
circumstances to suspend the certificate for 
a time, and power is given to subject the 
bankrupt to imprisonment. Power is also 
given to make orders touching the appli- 
cation of the bankrupt’s future property 
for the purpose of payment of his debts. 
It is necessary also to refer to the state of 
things which existed previous to 1861 
as to the future property of insolvents. 
Up to that time the Insolvent Court had 
dealt with non-traders; and on the sur- 
render of all his property the insolvent 
was discharged from his debts, subject to 
this, that machinery was introduced which 
gave power to get at his future property. In 
practice what was done was this—that one- 
third of the property acquired by the in- 
solvent either by gift, inheritance, or de- 
volution, exclusive of his actual earnings, 
was as a general rule appropriated by the 
Commissioners for the payment of his past 
debts. I think that that provision was a 
very beneficial one. The Act of 1861 has 
now been tried for several years, and an 
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opinion can be usefully pronounced upon 
it. The main objection made to it has been 
that it allowed too great an interference 
on the part of the court, and thereby pre- 
vented the creditors from managing the 
estate themselves, which it was said they 
would do with greater economy. It was 
accordingly recommended by a Committee 
over which the hon. Member for South- 
ampton presided, and which carefully in- 
vestigated the subject, that the creditors 
should be allowed to appoint a trustee of 
their own choice — that the purticular 
estate in question should be handed over 
to them—that inspectors should be ap- 
pointed from their own body, and it was 
considered by the Committee that under 
such arrangements the estate would be well 
and cheaply administered. I propose in this 
Bill unreservedly to adopt that part of the 
recommendations of the Committee in the 
fullest and amplest manner. There is an ob- 
jection raised to this arrangement, founded 
upon the assertion that the creditors are 
often so supine that they cannot be got to 
attend to their own interests or to appoint 
a trustee. 
such a proposition in cases where creditors | 
are willing to appoint their own trustees. | 
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tions of the provisional trustees in their 
several districts, and one will probably 
suffice in the metropolis for all purposes 
of a provisional character. By a separate 
Bill I propose to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, except in cases of gross fraud and 
outrage. I propose as a consequence of 
this to extend the operation of the Small 
Debts Act from £20 to £50. Lapprehend 
that the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
will greatly reduce the number of bank- 
ruptcies, inasmuch as there are at present a 
large number of cases in which there are 
no estates where men become bankrupts 
merely to escape imprisonment or to get out 
of prison. By placing the estate in the 
hands of trustees to be chosen by the 
creditors, the business of the Bankruptcy 
Court will be considerably diminished. 
The debts will be proved before the trus- 
tees, who will arrange the dividend: in 
cases of disputed debt only a question 
would arise for the interposition of the 
Judge or Commissioner. Indeed, the busi- 
ness of the Court will be reduced to these 
main points—namely, that of adjudication, 


But that is no answer to | or of determining whether the insolvent has 


| brought himself within the operation of 
| the bankrupt law ; the examination of the 


At the same time, no doubt in many cases | bankrupt ; the admission to proof of dis- 


creditors may be found too supine to act 
for their own interests, and in such cases 
it would be wrong to leave the estates 
of bankrupts, as it were derelict because 
the creditors will not appoint trustees. 
In respect to the number of cases in 
which the creditors have not appointed 
assignees, speaking of London alone, the 
total number of London adjudications in 
1866 was 2,955, of which 1,673 were cases 
in which the creditors did not choose as- 
signees. Those estates were, no doubt, 
very small, generally speaking, a large 
number of them being only from £200 to 
£300. Nevertheless, some provision ought 
to be made for such cases. I think, also, 
that in only about 56 per cent of the coun- 
try cases have the creditors appointed as- 
signees. Ido not propose to create any 
new office for this purpose, or indeed to 
create a new office of any kind under the 
Bill. There will be a necessity for one 
or perhaps two provisional trustees, in 
regard to cases in which the creditors will 
not take the trouble to act for themselves, 
in whom, also, the property of all in- 
solvents will be vested between the time 
of adjudication of bankruptcy and the ap- 
pointment of a trustee. The registrars of 
the County Courts will perform the func- 





| puted debts; the question of the bank- 
| rupt’s discharge, and the determination of 


questions arising under arrangement deeds. 
There must be opportunity given to credi- 
tors to challenge those deeds if they should 
be so disposed, and therefore the matter 
must be examined before a competent tri- 
bunal. That being the amount and cha- 
racter of the business to be done, the next 
question is, what is the best tribunal for 
the settlement of these questions? It does 
appear tome that the business to be dis- 
posed of will require to be done in local 
courts spread throughout the country. It 
appears to me that the business of this 
kind—subject, of course, to appeal—may 
be well done by the County Courts in 
London and the country. It may be 
quite right also to have Commissioners 
or Judges in London. I see, however, no 
reason why the County Courts in the 
metropolis may not have jurisdiction ; 
and I think it desirable that one or more 
Commissioners in London should have 
jurisdiction over the whole of England. 
Their functions will be the same as the 
Judges of the county courts in bankruptcy. 
The system will then be as analogous as 
possible to that of Scotland, where seques- 
tration can be taken out in the Sheriff’s 
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Courts all over the country, limited to 
their respective jurisdictions, and also in 
the Court of Session for the whole of 
Scotland. It is desirable that there should 
be one settled and complete system of local 
courts. I believe the County Courts are 
sufficient for all local purposes. There will 
be no new appointment of district Com- 
missioners. ‘There should not be district 
courts especially for settling questions be- 
tween debtor and creditor, district courts 
for bankruptcy, and district courts for the 
Admiralty, but there should be one good 
set of local courts, and if the County Courts 
are not sufficient for the purpose, they 
should be made so. I do not propose, 
therefore, any new appointment of dis- 
trict Commissioners, although it will be 
convenient to continue existing Commis- 
sioners. The whole business of the Bank- 
ruptey Courts will under this Bill be done 
by local courts, and the Judges in London 
will act in bankruptcy in the same way as 
County Court Judges, but their jurisdic- 
tion will extend over the whole of England. 
This departs to some extent from the 
system proposed by the Committee of 
1865, which recommended— 

“That there should be established a Court of 
Bankruptcy in the metropolis, and the Judges of 
the Superior Courts of Equity and Common Law 
should sit as Judges in that court. That there 
should be an appeal to the Court of Bankruptcy 
from all orders of a County Court, or of a single 
Judge in the metropolis, relating to matters above 
the value of £20, and from all other orders when 
the court or Judge shall allow a special case for 
appeal,” 

I am at a loss to conceive how that could 
be carried into effect. A court composed 
of Judges of law and equity to sit in bank- 
ruptcy would disturb the business of all 
the courts in the kingdom, and there would 
be great difficulty in getting the Judges 
together for this purpose. I am at a loss, 
also, to conceive what we want with a 
Court of Bankruptcy in London thus con- 
stituted, or, indeed, any court apart from 
the London Commissioners or Judges, with 
an appeal to a competent court. The Com- 
missioners or Judges in London would 
have the whole jurisdiction in bankruptcy, 
extending over the whole of England, in 
which they would find important, and I 
believe ample judicial labour, and which 
they would ably discharge. I believe, as 
it now stands, you have the most satis- 
factory appellate court that could be 
made, the appeal to the Court of Chan- 
cery. I admit that that court is over- 
worked; but I am not proposing to 
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throw additional work upon that court. 
The appeals in bankruptcy now occupy, 
it may be, one day a week, and the House 
would surely not constitute a new court 
to do business that would only occupy one 
day a week, and I think that we should leave 
the Court of Appeal as it now stands. Of 
course, there is a great change going on 
in reference to winding-up public com- 
panies, and this creates business so vast, 
that if it continues it may be necessary 
to constitute some new tribunal. But at 
present, in considering the nature and cha- 
racter of the business to be transacted, I 
think that a great portion of business will 
be taken off the hands of the Court of 
Bankruptey by the whole estate being put 
into the hands of the creditors. Another 
great part of the business is to be trans- 
acted by the registrars, and what remains 
afterwards will be most satisfactorily dis- 
charged by the County Couit Judges with 
Commissioners or Judges in London, who 
will, however, have a jurisdiction over the 
whole of England. There is another point 
of considerable importance. In one of the 
recent Acts, power is given to the debtor 
to make himself bankrupt at his own op- 
tion. At first it was done without any 
condition, afterwards upon the condition 
that the bankrupt should show 5s. in the 
pound, Last year it was proposed to 
take away the power of voluntary bank- 
ruptey altogether. No doubt the volun- 
tary power was open to abuse, but it was 
extremely useful in some cases. It will 
sometimes happen to the honest debtor 
that to distribute his property fairly he 
should have the power to prevent any one 
creditor from having execution against the 
whole of his property, and I think that 
this may be done in some such mode as 
this. Let the debtor petition the Court of 
Bankruptcy, and upon his petition let his 
property be protected from execution, and 
then let the creditors be called together 
and determine whether he shall be allowed 
to make himself a bankrupt or not. Then 
as to those arrangement clauses, which 
now enable the creditors to take the 
estate out of bankruptcy, leaving the 
debtor subject to the bankruptcy law, and 
the other clauses which take the whole 
affair out of bankruptcy. These work 
very well, and I do not propose to alter 
them. As to the arrangement clauses for 
preventing the affair going into bank- 
ruptcy at all, I have given great attention 
to this part of the subject, and I hope 
that part of the law may be considerably 
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improved. If you take the estate out of 
the debtor and vest it in a provisional 
trustee, the moment he proposes to arrange 
with his creditors, he will not come to 
any such arrangement. His object is to 
continue his business, and if you take 
his estate out of him, and also say that 
no one shall be deemed a creditor until 
he proves his debt before the court, 
it would interpose such difficulty that 
there would be no arrangements at all. 
On the other hand, there is difficulty 
in allowing the debtor to make out his 
own list of creditors, for by so doing he 
is enabled to commit gross frauds on his 
bond fide creditors. Of course the ob- 
ject is to find some middle course, and 
what I propose is to this effect: that 
the debtor shall file a deed within a 
given number of days, after its execu- 
tion, six or seven days, in the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction over him in the matter 
of bankruptcy, and that at the same time 
that he should file with that deed a list 
of his debts, and an account of his pro- 
perty, and that the fact of filing shall 
forthwith be gazetted. The deed is to 
be deemed completely executed when it 
is assented to by a majority in number 
and three-fourths in value of the creditors. 


Of course, it will be for the House to con- 
sider whether this shall be the proportion ; 
but if provision is offered for the creditors 
satisfying themselves as to the fairness of 
the arrangement, I think that three- 


fourths in value will be sufficient. Credi- 
tors who are secured must deduct their 
securities from their debts before they 
are comprised in the list of consenting 
creditors. Such a deed when executed 
can now be challenged in any court in 
the kingdom; but I propose to remedy 
that by providing that the Court of Bank- 
ruptey shall within three months declare 
whether it is or is not completely executed, 
and whether it is or is not a valid deed. 
There will be every opportunity of chal- 
lenging the deed if there be anything 
wrong in it within the period of three 
months; but it must be challenged in the 
court where it is filed, and the numer- 
ous actions arising in the other courts upon 
such deeds will thus be put an end to. 
This, I think, will remove all the objec- 
tions that now exist to these arrangements 
by deed ; and, if so, I think that we shall 
have gone a long way in accomplishing an 
object admitted on all hands to be desir- 
able. Then, as to the discharge of the 
bankrupt. Here I admit that there is very 
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great difficulty. The old system looks, at 
first sight, very plausible ; that the bank- 
rupt should be discharged if the Com- 
missioner sees no reason to say that he 
had not conformed to the law, provided that 
his creditors assented. But it is impos- 
sible to go back to that; it has been, as I 
have said, found very vague and unsatis- 
factory, and it is equally difficult to define 
the particular offences for which certifi- 
cates should be refused. It is, no doubt, 
quite right to say that if a bankrupt has 
got into debt fraudulently he should not 
have his certificate; but beyond that I 
find it very difficult to say upon what 
special grounds the certificate should be 
refused. The Committee of 1865 recom- 
mended that wherever a bankrupt had 
made a full disclosure and surrender of 
all his property, and paid 6s. 8d. in the 
pound to his creditors, he should be free 
from all claims capable of proof in bank- . 
ruptey ; and in all other cases where 
there was a full disclosure and surrender 
he should be free from all such claims 
after the expiration of six years from the 
adjudication. I have had very many ob- 
jections made to me as to this proposed 
mode of granting these discharges. A 
man, it is said, is getting into difficulties, 
he finds he can pay 4s. or 5s. in the 
pound, he has credit, and he sees that if 
he can get some £300 or £400 worth 
of goods more, or, if he be in a larger 
way of business, some £3,000 or £4,000 
worth, he will be able to pay 6s. 8d. in 
the pound. Now, gentlemen of expe- 
rience assure me that a man in this posi- 
tion will very commonly resort to the 
practice of contracting further debts of 
this kind. And now the question is what 
are we todo? If he does not pay 6s. 8d. 
in the pound he has to wait six years. I 
know of no way of safely making the pay- 
ment of 6s. 8d. in the pound a condition 
of obtaining the certificate, unless to say 
that in no case shall he have his cer- 
tificate for less than twelve months, and not 
then unless he pays 6s. 8d. But this would - 
not be satisfactory, nor is it satisfactory, to 
say that, as a matter of course, merely be- 
cause he conforms to the bankruptcy law, 
he shall be entitled at once to his discharge. 
I think there is no alternative but to resort 
to the principle of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act—that is, to make his future property 
liable at the discretion of the Court to 
his past debts, and let him have his dis- 
charge at once. I would not leave the 
discharge to the discretion of the Judge, 
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except in cases of direct violation of the | 
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Bankruptey Act; in all other cases I. 


would say, ‘‘ Unless you pay 10s. in 
the pound your future property shall be 
liable, subject to the payment, in the 
first place, of your future debts, until 
you make up a dividend of 10s. in the 
pound,” or such other sum as may be 
thought proper. 
new, if we had not proceeded on a con- 
trary principle of legislation for three or 
four centuries, I think we might have 
gone farther than that. 
legislation on the subject of debtor and 
creditor should be to insure the perform- 
ance of the contract. In all such legisla- 
tion the remedy should be cognate with 
the contract, but it is not so if you pro- 
pose to imprison the debtor. He has con- 
tracted to pay money for money’s worth ; 
to imprison him does not necessarily tend 
to the performance of that contract ; to 
provide that if at any time he has the 
means of paying he shall pay, does tend 
directly to insure its performance; and if 
I do not propose to make him do so to 
the full, it is because we have legislated on 
a contrary principle for so long a time. 
These are the principal outlines of the 
Bill. The subject is a very large one, 
and grows under one’s hand, the details 
are so numerous. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), whose absence to-night 
I very much regret, has placed at my dis- 
posal all the communications he has re- 
ceived and all his papers upon the sub- 
ject, and, of course, I have derived great 
assistance from them. At the same time, 
there are one or two points on which I 
have not followed his Bill, especially with 
regard to the discharge of the bankrupt. 
I have also had the example of what is 
done in Scotland. I have had every faci- 
lity that any one could have in framing my 
Bill, and it is my fault if it be not a good 
one. 


The basis of all | 


Of course, there are a great many | 


If the matter were. 
| and learned Gentleman with a great deal 


| 





| 





| 


difficulties in the subject—in point of de- | 
tail, it is extremely hard to realize every- | 
thing that is desirable; but when hon. | 


Members have the Bill in their hands, as 
I hope they will in a very short time, I 


trust it will be found a satisfactory basis | 


for legislation of a permanent character, 
and not merely one of a series of attempts 
at legislation, destined in its turn to be 
shortly swept away by some new measure. 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 


The Attorney General 


Leave. 1880 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Acts relating to Bank- 
ruptey in England.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that having been 
a Member of the Select Committee of 
1865, and as representing a commercial 
community, he wished to say that he had 
listened to the able statement of the hon. 


of pleasure. Without being as yet able 
to judge of the Bill as a whole, he thought 
that the commercial world would be satis- 
fied with many of the proposals contained 
in it. The questions connected with 
bankruptcy fell under two heads—ques- 
tions of principle and questions of ad- 
ministration. The former related to all 
matters connected with the discharge and 
punishment of the debtor, and to such 
matters as whether a majority of creditors 
should bind a minority and sv on. The 
question of administration was a subordi- 
nate one, which had reference chiefly to 
the mode in which the assets should be 
collected and distributed, and to the best 
kind of tribunal for that purpose. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had truly said 
that the chief element in a bankruptcy 
law was a just distribution of the assets; 
but he thought it would be admitted that 
at the bottom of the whole system was 
the question of discharge and the future 
liability of the property of the bankrupt. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
that he had abandoned the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee of 1858; 
that the discharge of the bankrupt should 
only be granted after a payment of a divi- 
dend of 6s. 8d. in the pound; and that the 
bankrupt should remain without his dis- 
charge for a period of six years, if the divi- 
dend did not reach that figure. He was glad 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
abandoned those suggestions. Great difli- 
culties surrounded them, and he did not 
think that they had met with the favour of 
the commercial world. He was aware of 
the objection alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, of the debtor going on, 
after he was practically insolvent, in the 
hope of reaching a 6s. 8d. dividend, but 
that was not the chief objection to the 
system. The idea of the Committee was, 
that unless it was made to be the interest of 


the debtor to pay a certain dividend he 
would go on trading to the last, and would 


by so doing swallow up all his assets. It 


| was that consideration that induced the 
_ Committee to recommend that his discharge 
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should have relation to a dividend of 6s. 8d. 
But very often the value of a trader’s 
assets underwent violent fluctuations, from 
causes beyond his control, and was les- 
sened thereby much more than it would 
be by a long course of injudicious 
trading. A crisis like that of last year 
might render the assets unequal to the 
payment of a dividend of 6s. 8d. and 
that from no fault of the bankrupt, as the 
blame might be much less than in cases 
occurring at ordinary times yielding 15s. 
That criterion, therefore, could not be con- 
sidered a safe one, though it was difficult 
to find a better. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the liability of the future property 
of the debtor, he agreed with the Attorney 
General that, on public grounds, it would 
be unadvisable to impede the future pro- 
gress of a man who had become bankrupt 
by making him, at all periods of his life, 
subject to the claims of his original cre- 
ditors. At the same time, great scandal 
was unquestionably occasioned when it 
happened that a man rose to great wealth, 
and yet failed to pay his creditors a single 
halfpenny of what he owed them under 
a previous bankruptcy. Under the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Act the money that a man, 
under such circumstances, acquired, by 
bequest or inheritance, was made liable ; 
that which he earned was exclusively his 
own—a distinction which seemed to him 
to be a reasonable and proper one. The 
plan sketched out by the Attorney General 
might contain the elements of a successful 
settlement of this question ; but until the 
Bill was before the House it was impossi- 
ble to express any definite opinion on the 
point. It was wise to place a bankrupt not 
at the discretion of individual creditors, 
but at that of the court, and to make only 
a portion of his future property liable for 
his former debts. He was glad that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had adopted 
the plan of placing the administration of 
the assets of a bankrupt in the hands of 
the creditors as far as possible; and he 
was glad also that he proposed to remove 
the punishment of the debtors, in cases 
where punishment was due, altogether 
from the Bankruptcy Law, because at 
present it frequently happened that the 
creditors who desired to punish a fraudu- 
lent debtor could only do it by wast- 
ing a portion of their assets in the pro- 
secution of him. He would also say, 
in reference to another topic touched upon 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
there was a strong feeling among the mer- 
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cantile classes in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Judge of the same rank and 
standing as the other Judges of the land, 
who should make these cases—like Admi- 
ralty and Divorce cases were—his exclu- 
sive department. He did not consider the 
Court of Chancery a satisfactory Court of 
Appeal for cases of mercantile bank- 
ruptey; and he thought that the whole 
question of the tribunal would have to be 
carefully considered by the House in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. With regard to the 
deeds of inspection and assignment, he 
could not but express the opinion that the 
system of winding-up under inspection 
had been a fertile source of every deserip- 
tion of fraud, and that it generally meant 
only a winding-up under a friendly ac- 
countant or a friendly solicitor. It would 
be better, he thought, so to deal with the 
Court of Bankruptcy as to attract the 
estates of bankrupts to that court, rather 
than to encourage the making of deeds of 
inspection and assignment. As he had 
said, the creditors were, in his opinion, 
much better able to collect the assets than 
anybody else could be; but it was doubt- 
ful whether they were equally capable of 
distributing them equitably under deeds of 
inspection and assignment, and it might 
be well that the court should be held, in 
some degree, in terrorem over them, to take 
care that the distribution was just. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not al- 
luded to the question of expense; but if 
the machinery he proposed could be placed 
in the hands of the creditors, the great 
cost which now frightened people from 
having anything to do with the Court of 
Bankruptcy would, he hoped, be avoided. 
It was difficult to advance any opinion 
upon the Bill before it was in the hands of 
the House; but he thought that, while it 
would require important modifications in 
Committee, it contained many valuable 
suggestions, and many proposals which 
would be received with great satisfaction 
by the commercial world. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, he considered that 
the Bill would meet with great approval 
on the part of all interested in it; but he 
should have been glad if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had acted more boldly 
on the sound principles contained in the 
latter part of his speech, and if he would 
explain more distinctly how he proposed 
to deal with the 600 gentlemen, or 
thereabouts, who made themselves bank- 
rupts every year, who paid not a-farthing 
in the pound, and always obtained their 


Leave. 
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discharge. He should also be glad to be 
informed what was for the future to con- 
stitute an act of bankruptcy—whether it 
was to be involved in the present difficulties 
that surrounded it, or to consist of some 
simple act about which no doubt could 
exist. There were 8,100 bankrupts last 
year. Of these 170 had paid 10s. and up- 
wards in the pound ; 600 paid nothing at all. 
As a rule it might be said that when a 
trader was only able to pay 2s. in the 
pound he must have known for some time 
that his affairs had not been in a solvent 
state. When aman became unfortunate 
the most advantageous method for himself 
and his creditors was to settle his affairs 
by a composition deed, for he could better 
manage his estate for himself and his cre- 
ditors than any one could do it for him. 
Of 1,210 compositions 127 paid more than 
10s. That showed that the method of 
composition was the most satisfactory set- 
tlement for the creditor. The bankruptcy 
laws afforded facilities for every kind of 
fraud, for if the creditors would not accept 
a composition the man could at once take 
the benefit of the Act. He believed the 
present Bill would to some degree obviate 
the evils of the present system; but he 
could not entertain the hope that it would 
effect any material improvement. 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would give the matter further considera- 
tion, and that some modifications of its 
provisions would be introduced in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought that 
two or three Resolutions which he sub- 


mitted to the Committee upstairs had not | 


received from the Attorney General the 
justice to which they were entitled. One 
was a proposition that imprisonment for 
debt should be abolished, instead of which 
the Attorney General was going to ag- 
gravate imprisonment for debt and make 


it more unjust to numerically the larger: 


portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, who 
had not the advantage of getting into 
debt to the extent of £20. At present the 
humbler classes were brought before local 
courts, were ordered to pay money, and 
in default were imprisoned again and 
again, so that in some cases they were kept 
in prison for two years, while those who 
owed debts above £20 were waited upon 
by an officer of the court and invited to 
go out of prison. The Attorney General 
now proposed to enlarge the power of im- 
prisonment for debts to £50. He hoped 
the House would put the poorer classes 


Mr. Moffatt 


He | 
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of society on the same footing as the 
richer who incurred debts to a larger 
amount. The next point in the Resolu- 
tions of the Committee was, as to what 
constituted an act of bankruptcy, and the 
Committee recommended that it should 
be so simple that it could not become the 
subject of litigation. They intended bank- 
ruptcy to be a substitution for imprison- 
ment for debt—that it should be a formal 
sort of proceeding, a mere record of the 
fact—having the effect of transferring the 
man’s property to his creditors. The 
principle involved in that Resolution was 
that the legal settlement was to be for- 
mal, and that the substantial element was 
to be commercial, so that the administra- 
tion of the bankrupt’s estate would be the 
carrying on or winding-up of the business 
in the ordinary way. The Committee 
thought that the creditors were the best 
persons to look after the property. With 
regard to the Attorney General’s method of 
dealing with the bankrupt, it was the only 
one that could be adopted—namely, that 
all his future acquired property should be 
made available to discharge the debts con- 
tracted under the bankruptcy. When the 
Act of 1860 was under discussion he him- 
self succeeded in introducing into it a pro- 
vision making the future acquired property 
of traders, under certain conditions, liable 
for their past debts ; but he believed that 
in the Bankruptey Court that provision 
had hardly ever been put in force. He 
was glad that the Attorney General had 
now adopted that principle ; but he would 
ask him whether there was to be no limit of 
time fixed as to its operation, or whether it 
was to apply during the whole of the bank- 
rupt’s life? If there were no limit it 
would not be satisfactory. The Select 
Committee which sat on that subject hav- 
ing determined that the administration of 
bankruptcies should be a very simple mat- 
ter, scarcely ever requiring the interven- 
tion of the judicial mind, they suggested 
that the County Courts should have a bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction, but that there should 
be one court in London with that juris- 
diction, though without a Judge specially 
appointed for it. In that one court the 
ordinary business of bankruptcies in the 
metropolis might be transacted; and the 
aid of the Judges of the land might easily 
be called in—as was the case in the 
Central Criminal Court — whenever any 
legal difficulty arose, or any matter about 
which there was contention by counsel. 
The Resolutions of the Committee were 
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not so chimercial or impracticable as the 
Attorney General seemed to imagine. 
With regard to deeds of composition, they 
were very often a cover for fraud and 
a contrivance of lawyers and others for 
plundering the bankrupt’s estate and cheat- 
_ ing the creditors. If the Bill were pro- 
perly framed those deeds would be ren- 
dered wholly unnecessary. The law ought 
to be extremely comprehensive, giving the 
greatest power to the creditors for regu- 
lating the mode of dealing with the assets, 
but not enabling them to discharge the 
debtor from liability to the creditor with- 
out the latter’s consent—which he thought 
monstrous. He was glad that the At- 
torney General had taken up that subject, 
and believed that he would receive every 
assistance from that (the Opposition) side 
of the House in passing his measure in 
a satisfactory shape. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
express his sincere gratification at the at- 
tempt of the learned Attorney General to 
introduce a sound principle into the bank- 
ruptey law of this country, by making 
the future acquired property of the bank- 
rupt liable for his previous debts. That 
House would, he thought, be only per- 
forming one of its clearest duties by doing 
something to correct the lax commercial 
morality of the present age. He knew of 
nothing which would be likely to cast a 
greater gloom over our commercial pres- 
tige than if one were to go into our large 
towns, the centres of our industry, and 
make out a list of all the men living extra- 
vagantly who, having failed, had not had 
the honour or honesty to pay their past 
debts. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
if he could introduce some amendment of 
the law calculated to alter that state of 
things, would in his opinion richly deserve 
the gratitude of his country. 

Mr. MONCREIFF said, he thought the 
measure which the Attorney General had 
submitted to the notice of the House was 
one which was likely to be productive of 
great advantage in dealing with a very 
difficult question. He wished, however, 
to observe that he had not heard the hon. 
and learned Gentleman make any allusion 
in the course of his statement to the taxa- 
tion of the bills of costs of solicitors and 
assignees in bankruptcy. Unless that 
taxation was taken out of the hands of 
local officers and placed in the hands of 
officers entirely removed from local influ- 
ences, the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
meritorious labours would fail to produce 
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their due effect. He suggested the ap- 
pointment of an accountant in bankruptcy. 
It had worked most successfully in the 
Scotch measure of 1856. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he thought 
that many of the clauses of the Bill would 
operate very usefully. Much scandal 
arose from the fact that so many per- 
sons became bankrupts and again set up 
immediately in business—living extrava- 
gantly and without the slightest wish 
apparently to pay their just debts. He 
knew thousands of instances in which that 
had been done, and he was of opinion that 
in all cases in which a man failed to pay 
what was justly and lawfully due from 
him, he should have some penalty imposed 
upon him, such as that he should not be 
permitted to enter into business afresh to 
repeat perhaps the same conduct. If that 
were done we should not have one quarter 
of the bankrupts we now had. The pre- 
sent position of the bankruptcy laws was 
a disgrace to the country. What they 
wanted was an administration of the law 
which would be easy, cheap, and speedy ; 
and no doubt the Bill would tend to that 
end. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought the 
Attorney General had done rightly in de- 
parting from some of the Resolutions of 
the Committee. He approved of the Bill. 
Much had been said about the facilities 
offered for, and the frauds which had been 
committed under, deeds of composition and 
deeds of assignment. Those frauds, he 
believed, had been chiefly occasioned by 
the departure, in 1862, from the principle 
enacted in 1859, that all those deeds should 
come under the supervision of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, and that the court should 
determine in every case whether it was a 
proper case for composition. At present 
those deeds never went before any court, 
and there was no tribunal to which a cre- 
ditor could go to prevent a bankrupt from 
entering into a composition to defraud 
creditors of their just rights. He approved 
of the suggestion for having a special court 
of jurisdiction in London for bankrupts, 
and he thought the appeal cases could go 
very well as they did at present—to the 
Lords Justices. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that the objec- 
tion to utilizing the local County Courts, 
which was alleged to exist in London, did 
not prevail in the provinces, which would 
be glad to obtain through them a ready 
and cheap access to justice. Their juris- 
diction might be extended, if the Judges 


Leave. 
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were adequately remunerated, and that ex- | send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to 
tension would relieve the Superior Courts | be the quorum. 


of much business. 
too long to allow a deed to remain open, 


and it might be closed in one or two | 


months upon due notice being given. The 
winding-up of the estates of deceased in- 
solvents had not been mentioned. He 
hoped it had not been lost sight of. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was of unquestionable importance to en- 
courage commerce, but it was equally im- 
portant to avoid encouraging rash specula- 
tion which proceeded upon the calculation, 
“Tf I succeed the profit is mine; if I fail 
the loss is my creditors.” The question of 
what acts constitute a bankruptcy was not 
referred to at all in the Report of the Com- 
mittee; but there were, of course, many 
tests of bankruptcy, such as a debtor’s 
declaration of insolvency, a trader-debtor 
summons, and the failure to pay a debt or 
to give security. He did not admit that 
the Bill aggravated the law of imprison- 
ment for debt; but he would not release a 
debtor from attachment made by a court 
of competent jurisdiction after due con- 
sideration of the circumstances of his in- 
debtedness, for there were cases in which 
it would not be right to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt. The expenses which had 
been referred to by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh could only be 
regulated by taxation; but the services of 
an accountant might be dispensed with. 
The estates of deceased insolvents were ad- 
ministered so cheaply, and, indeed, were 
so wholly a matter of administration in 
the Chambers of the Vice Chancellor, and 
so far removed from the jurisdiction of 
counsel and of courts, that he knew little 
about them, but he believed that new pro- 
visions were scarcely necessary. He would 
consider the remarks that had been made, 
and do all he could to give effect to the 
views of hon. Members. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
GeyrraL, Mr. Secretary Watrote, and Mr. 
Souicitor GENERAL, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.] 


MINES, 

Select Committee on Mines to consist of seven- 
teen Members :—Mr. Brucr, Mr. Lippe.t, Mr. 
Neate, Mr, Greenaut, Mr. Fawcert, Sir Prine 
Eeerton, Mr. Kinnarrp, Mr. Powett, Mr. Ayrton, 
General Dunne, Mr. Cuive, Mr. Hussey Vivian, 
Viscount Cransournz, Mr. Woops, Mr. Wmu1am 
Orme Foster, and Mr. Bromiey :—Power to 


Mr. Norwood 


Three months was | 





JUDGMENT DEBTORS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrornry Geverat, Bill to 
abolish arrest on final process in civil actions in 


| England, except in certain cases ; and otherwise 
| to amend the Law relating to Judgments, De. 


crees, and Orders, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arrorney Generat, Mr. Secretary Watpotz, 
and Mr, Souicrtor GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 


BANKRUPTCY ACTS REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atrorney Genera, Bill to 
repeal enactments relating to Bankruptcy in Eng- 
land, and to matters connected therewith, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Atrorney Generat, Mr, 
Secretary Watroe, and Mr. Soricitor Genera. 
* Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, March 15, 1867. 


MINUTES.}—Sexecr Commirree—On Hypothee 
Amendment (Scotland) nominated. 

Pusuic Bitts— First Reading — Metropolitan 
Poor * (45.) 

Second Reading—(£369,118 5s. 6d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund * ; Shipping Local Dues * (41). 
Committee — Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) 

(35 & 46). 


TURKEY—TURKISI FORTRESSES 
IN SERVIA, 


NOTICE OF MOTION WITHDRAWN. 


Tne Eart or DERBY: Seeing the 
noble Earl (Earl Russel!) in his place who 
has given notice of his intention to move 
for papers on the subject of the Turkish 
Fortresses in Servia, I have a communi- 
eation to make which may, perhaps, in- 
duce him to think it unnecessary to bring 
on the subject. My Lords, I hold in my 
hand papers connected with the discussion 
which has taken place between Servia and 
the Porte, and which I am prepared, by 
Her Majesty’s command, to lay upon the 
table. I have the satisfaction of announe- 
ing at the same time that an arrangement 
has been come to between the Porte and 
the Prince of Servia, which is perfectly 
satisfactory to both parties. The Porte 
has consented not to demolish or destroy 
the fortress of Belgrade, which is no 
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longer necessary for the defence of the | hope faithfully and honestly, improvements 


frontiers of Turkey; but which, neverthe- 
less, is connected most closely with the 
most glorious memories of the Turkish 
Empire, and has a very strong hold on 
the feelings and affections of the Turkish 
subjects of the Porte. It has consented, 
moreover, to make over the fortress to 
the Government of the Prince of Servia. | 
The fortress of Belgrade will be hereafter 


subject only to the condition that the | 
Turkish flag flies over the fortress. That | 
is the latest information contained in the | 
despatches which I have to lay on the 
table. But I may add that the Turkish 
Ambassador has been good enough to fur- | 
nish me with a telegram received from 
Constantinople, dated yesterday, stating | 
with respect to these arrangements that they | 
have been received with great enthusiasm 
in Servia. I think I may take this oppor- 
tunity of saying also, with reference to a 
question connected with Turkish affairs in 
general, and the discussion brought on the 
other evening by the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Argyll), that a despatch had 
been received at the Foreign Office to-day 
from Lord Lyons, dated the 6th of March, 
in which he says that he had a long and | 
serious conversation with the Grand Vizier, 
Aali Pasha, upon the internal condition of 
the Empire, in which his Highness assured 
him that the Turkish Government were 
determined as soon as possible to introduce 
reforms, and that one of the main objects 
of these reforms would be to improve the 
condition of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, to open to them a career in the 
public service, and to do away with those 
distinctions between the Christian and 
Mussulman subjects of the Porte which, 
though in a great measure abolished by | 
law, are still practically kept up. The | 
despatch also states that a Christian has | 
been appointed Assistant Finance Minister | 
and Governor of the Bank, and that this | 
was the commencement of reforms in the 
selection of Christians for honourable posts 
in the public service. It was, moreover, | 
intended to extend the system of uniting | 
numerous Pashalics in large Provinces un- | 
der one Governor General, and to provide | 
for the future representation of Christians 
in these large districts. Although this 





despatch does not refer immediately to the 
affairs of Turkey, I thought that your 
Lordships would be glad to hear that the 
Porte is not indisposed to act on advice 
and friendly counsels, and to introduce, I 
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in the condition of its Christian subjects. 
Eart RUSSELL: As my only object 

was to elicit information, I certainly will 

not persevere in the Motion of which I 


; have given notice, and am much gratified 


by the information the noble Earl has 
given the House as to the intentions of the 
Porte. I would call the noble Earl’s at- 


\tention to a telegram which is dated 
garrisoned exclusively by Servian troops, | 


Vienna, March 14, and which says— 

“The Porte has consented to evacuate the 
Servian fortresses in consideration of the promises 
of the Great Powers that the sovereignty of 


| Turkey over Servia shall be maintained.” 


Is that telegram correct ? 


Tue Eart or DERBY: I have not 


| seen the telegram to which the noble Earl 


refers; but the understanding clearly is 
that, the suzerainty of the Porte over 
Servia will still be maintained ; but with 
regard to its internal affairs Servia will be 
practically independent. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
PETITION PRESENTED, 


Eart GREY said: I have given formal 
notice of my intention to present the Pe- 
tition on Parliamentary Reform which I 
hold in my hand, because, while I do not 
in all particulars concur with the peti- 
tioners, their views are, I think, in general 
so sound, that I am anxious to recommend 
them to your Lordships’ serious consider- 
ation. This petition, which is from certain 
electors of the town of Wolverhampton, 
after referring to the fact that the question 
of Reform is again under the consideration 
of Parliament, says— 

“That the alteration of the electoral law is 
the most important and difficult subject on which 
the attention of the Legislature can be engaged, 
since its results will give a direction for good or 
for evi] to the conduct of public affairs in all future 
time. That in the proposals that have yet been 
made there appears to have been no distinct prin- 
ciple—nothing beyond concessions, more or less 
timorous, to the demand for change ; nothing that 
could long be of service either in establishing a 
settled order of things, or in providing the rules by 
which further changes should be directed. That the 
Constitution of England has never recognised in 
every inhabitant a right to share in the Govern- 
ment or in the election of those who govern, but 
has required some qualification for every voter. 
That while the claims of education to a voice in 
public affairs have been recognised in the seats 
given to the Universities, yet the principal quali- 
fications insisted upon have been, on the one hand, 
the possession of real property, and on the other the 
performance of public duties, and in particular 
the payment of public claims ; and that, speak- 
ing generally, the former has been considered the 
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proper franchise for counties, and the latter for 
boroughs. That many householders who are not 
resident in boroughs have to perform, and do per- 
form, public duties, and take their full share in the 
support of the poor, and in thé payment of pro- 
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deal with this question of the re-distribu- 
tion of seats in a bolder spirit, and on a 
larger scale than has hitherto been pro- 
posed. It is the more necessary to do so, 





perty and other taxes; and your petitioners be- because I am convinced that it will be 
lieve are worthy of being placed, as far as practi-' requisite to have a greater number of seats 
cable, on a footing of equality with the burgesses 4 gisnose of than is usuall supposed 
of represented towns, but that if all such house- | B P : y “n 

y an extension of the franchise you will 


holders are added to the county constituency the | aie “ 
representation of the freeholders as a class will be | necessarily increase the influence of the 


practically annihilated. That this difficulty can|class that enjoys the smallest advan- 
only be met by including as much as possible of | tages of education. At the same time, 
the counties in some borough. by disfranchising small boroughs in whole 
What I understand to be the view of or in part, you will diminish the means by 
the petitioners is, that by a large exten- | which professional men, and men of ability 
sion of the borough boundaries, larger and | who do not possess local influence, ‘now 
more independent constituencies might be practically find their way into Parliament. 
secured for these towns, the right of voting | You ought, therefore, to provide some new 
would be given to a class well adapted to! facilities for admitting Members of this 
exercise the privilege with advantage, and, | kind into the House of Commons, at the 
at the same time, the character of the | same time that you adopt measures having 
county representation, as mainly a repre- an opposite tendency. For this purpose 
sentation of property, would be preserved. | it will, I think, be most desirable to in- 
Such would be the effect of what they | crease the number of seats at the disposal 
propose, since, under the existing law, | of constituencies, in which the right of 
householders within the enlarged boun-| voting depends not on the occupation of 
daries of the boroughs would vote for the property, or on residing in any particular 
boroughs, while freeholders would still re- | place, but on some qualification which im- 
tain their votes for the counties. So/ plies a superior education. The only con- 
understanding the views of the petitioners, 'stituencies of this kind which now exist 
I am disposed to coneur in them. The are the Universities ; and, in my opinion, a 
petition then proceeds to state— ' good Reform Bill ought to provide both for 

“ That the same complete revision and exten- increasing the number of Members now 
sion of the borough system is rendered necessary | returned by the Universities, and also for 
by the inequalities in the distribution of seats— | creating new constituencies of the same 


inequalities so great as to give to two and a half | , 
millions of people in towns of less than 50,000 character. The London and Durham Uni- 
each a greater weight than to ten and a half mil- | Versities together would form an excellent 
lions living in the counties, and more than twice | constituency of this sort. So would the 
the power held by six millions of people in large | Seotch Universities ; and the Inns of 
towns and cities ; and that the proposals hitherto | Court, as representing the legal profession, 


made for curing this evil have been utterly inade- | : 
quate. ws . | would furnish another. The last, I think, 
Different 


That while the system of equal electoral . 

districts is opposed to the character of our Go-| would be particularly useful. 

vernment, and while the history and circumstan- | Administrations have been compelled to 

ces of each locality should be duly considered, yet Jook to what are virtually nomination bo- 

it cannot possibly be right to give to towns of er ° 
roughs for the means of bringing their 


0,000 inbabits a og: i 
et eet ok ee po gor Law Officers into Parliament, and it has 
some limit ought to be fixed, beyond which such been extremely convenient that they should 
disproportion should not be permitted.” | be able to do so. This resource will no 
Tn this part of the petition I entirely con- longer exist when a new Reform has been 
eur. One of the first conditions of a good carried; but the same purpose would at least 
Reform Bill is that it should hold out the in part be answered if the legal profession 
prospect of settling the question at least were enabled to send three Members to 
for a considerable number of years, and Parliament, as their choice would naturally 
should not render it necessary that we fall on the persons marked out by the pro- 
should soon be again involved in all the fessional distinction they had attained as 
difficulties and dangers of a farther change fittest to become Law Officers of the 
in the Constitution. But no arrangement Crown. The petitioners also say— 


ean be durable which fails to remedy the 
amare efter Ran “ That whatever may be the household qualifi- 





erying inequalities of the present system. 
I trust, therefore, Parliament will consent 
to no measure of Reform which does not 
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cation for a vote in boroughs, it is of the utmost 
importance to adhere to the principle that all the 
duties of a householder shall be first performed, 
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and especially that all rates and taxes shall be 
paid in full; and that whereas certain Acts have 
of late years transferred the payments of rates to 
the landlord and allowed a composition to be 
made, it is essential to provide that no tenant 
who avails himself of such relief shall have a vote. 
That if any claim to be registered is allowed to 
the occupiers of houses on which a composition 
may be paid, that claim should be supported by 
giving up the relief of the composition and paying 
the full rate, and this not only on the principle 
that taxation should go with representation, but 
also because the permission to make such claims 
without regard to the amount of the rate paid, is 
really a permission to political partisans to in- 
crease at their oWn pleasure the list of electors.” 


Parliamentary 


On this point I think there can be no 
doubt that the opinion of the petitioners is 
right. I would remind your Lordships 
that, in the year 1859, you appointed a 
Select Committee to inquire what had 
been the effect, in municipal elections, of 
a clause in an Act passed a few years 
earlier, by which persons occupying houses 
on which the rates had been compounded 
for by their landlords were enabled to 
claim to be placed on the register both of 
Parliamentary and municipal electors. The 
limitation of the Parliamentary franchise 
to the occupiers of houses of £10 value 
has prevented this enactment from pro- 
ducing much effect in Parliamentary Elec- 
tions; but I speak in the presence of 
some noble Lords who served with me in 
the Committee, and | have no doubt they 
will agree with me that the evidence 
laid before us was conclusive as to the 
evils that had arisen from the change of 
the law to which I have adverted, and that 
we had proof of its having encouraged 
bribery and treating, and caused a great 
deterioration in the character of the muni- 
cipal government in these boroughs in 
which the ‘* Small Tenements Act,’ as it 
is called, has been brought into operation 
by the parochial authorities. The evi- 
dence to this effect was so clear that the 
Committee unanimously agreed to a Re- 
port, recommending the repeal of the 
clause in question. 

The petitioners also state that they have 
seen with regret proposals to confer votes 
in respect of qualifications they regard as 
shifting, and worthless for political pur- 
poses, They think that the “ Lodger 
Franchise,’ the ‘* Savings Bank Fran- 
ehise,”’ and the ‘‘ Funded Property Fran- 
chise,’’ would be liable to constant abuse; 
but they do not consider the same objec- 
tion to apply to the enfranchisement of 
every person paying income tax, because 
the tax Returns would supply the register 
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as impartially as the rate book. They 
further state that to confer the franchise on 
persons holding academic degrees, or edu- 
cational certificates, would be a small mat- 
ter, but they would approve of it as consist- 
ent with the principle which originally gave 
a vote to the Universities. This is as the 
petitioners say a small matter, but I con- 
fess I cannot agree with them upon it. I 
do not believe that any educational fran- 
chise could be contrived to confer the right 
of voting in local elections without being 
unequal and liable to abuse, while the ob- 
ject such a provision would have in view 
would be more effectually and more safely 
accomplished by creating special constitu- 
encies of the kind I have already described. 
The petitioners next proceed to state, that 
the true theory of representation requires 
that the minority as well as the majority 
should be fairly represented. That in former 
times when there were great peculiarities 
in different places, and much difference in 
the opinions prevailing in them, the repre- 
sentation of the minority was roughly and 
partially accomplished ; but that in the 
present state of society, when the whole 
country is more immediately swayed by 
one idea, some additional provision is ne- 
cessary, and to provide that each elector 
may give as many votes as there are Mem- 
bers to be chosen, and distribute them to one 
or more candidates at his pleasure, appears 
to be the safest and easiest mode of provid- 
ing for the representation of minorities. 
They remark that the objections to this plan 
have scarcely any weight as regards con- 
stituencies by which three or more repre- 
sentatives are chosen, and in such cases, if 
in no others, they pray the House to insist 
on so just and useful a provision. Even 
where two Members are to be elected 
they show by figures—with which I for- 
bear from troubling your, Lordships—the 
injustice would be incomparably less than 
at present. 

On this point I think the argument 
might have been pushed further than it 
has been by the petitioners. I am pre- 
pared to maintain that by the plan they 
recommend no injustice whatever would be 
done, since nothing can be fairer than 
that if a man is allowed a certain number 
of votes he should be allowed to dispose of 
them as he pleases; and, on the other 
hand, by the existing system great injus- 
tice is very often done. I refer to that 
very common case, which those of your 
Lordships who have had any experience of 
contested elections must often have wit- 
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nessed, in which a single candidate on one 
side stands against two who have coalesced 
on the other. In such cases the only 
chance which the single candidate has of 
success is in inducing his friends and 
supporters to give him what are called 
‘*plumpers,”’ that is, to throw away one- 
half of their votes. Thus, by what seems 
to me an arbitrary provision of the law, the 
electors of the weaker party are prevented 
from giving more than one vote each, 
while those of the stronger can give two. 
[ am sure that those who, like myself, 
have had experience of contested elections 
under such circumstances, will bear me out 
in saying that this system is altogether 
repugnant to the feelings of ordinary elec- 
tors—so much so, that it is often found 
necessary to put up a second candidate on 
the weaker side, merely to take off the 
votes which electors do not like to waste. 
But this only increases in another way the 
disadvantage of the weaker party. The 
effect, therefore, of the present system is to 
commit this injustice, that while it gives 
two votes to every elector on one side, it 
practically allows only one to those on the 
other. The system of voting recommended 
by the petitioners, and which is com- 
monly known by the name of ‘‘ cumulative 
voting,” would further have the great ad- 
vantage of affording the only solution yet 
suggested of the problem, as to how addi- 
tional weight in elections may be given to 
the working class, by an extension of the 
franchise, without giving them a com- 
plete predominance. This class is so 
much more numerous than any others, 
the circumstances of those belonging to 
it are in general so nearly alike, and they 
inhabit so much the same sort of houses, 
that it is hardly possible to discover any 
qualification for voting based upon the de- 
scription of house they oceupy, which shall 
admit any considerable number of working 
men, without admitting so many as alto- 
gether to overpower the existing constitu- 
ency. This has throughout been felt to be 
one of the main difficulties of arranging 
the franchise ; and what is ealled “ plural 
voting ’’ is one of the methods proposed 
for escaping from it. By “ plural voting,” 
I understand a system of voting which, 
adopting the principle partially in use in 
elections under the Poor Law, would give 
one or more additional votes to electors 
occupying houses exceeding a certain value, 
or having more than one qualification. To 
such a proposal there are two strong objec- 
tions. In the first place, it is invidious, it 
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gives an advantage to mere wealth in a 
peculiarly offensive form ; and secondly, it 
is calculated to do either too much or too 
little. If it should give so much weight 
to the wealthier classes as to secure them 
a majority, it would be open to the re- 
proach of withdrawing with one hand from 
the working men the power it professes to 
give them with the other. If, on the other 
hand, it should fail to do this, it would be 
of no value as a security. Now, the other 
system, the ‘‘cumulative vote,” is free 
from both these objections. It is in no 
degree invidious, since it gives precisely 
the same power of using his votes as he 
pleases to the poorest elector as to the 
richest, while it effectually solves the pro- 
blem of giving to the working classes sub- 
stantial weight, but not absolute predomi- 
nance, and completely insures you against 
giving a monopoly of power to any one 
class in a constituency. And, looking for- 
ward to what is likely to be the state of 
things in future years, I regard this as a 
matter of great importance ; because I 
think no man can carefully watch the 
signs of the times without perceiving it to 
be highly probable that with the enlarged 
constituencies, borough elections at least 
will often turn less on questions of general 
policy than on those by which the interests 
of the employers on the one side, and of 
the employed on the other, are supposed to 
be affected. Though these interests are 
never, I am convinced, really opposed to 
each other in the long run, they are often 
believed to be so, and we must expect se- 
vere contests to arise with reference to 
measures supposed to be favourable to the 
one side or to the other. If so, it would 
be most undesirable that a state of things 
should exist in which either the employers 
or the employed would obtain a monopoly 
of the representation. Both parties in 
such cireumstances ought to have the means 
of making their views and opinions fairly 
heard in the House of Commons, and the 
mode of voting, recommended by the peti- 
tioners, would afford the surest, if not the 
only means by which this object could be 
obtained. But I know it has been objected 
that in the great majority of counties and 
boroughs returning two Members to Parlia- 
ment, the Liberal and Conservative parties 
are so nearly balanced that, under the pro- 
posed system, each side would return one 
of the Members, who would thus in a party 
division neutralize each other, and the re- 
sult would be that the control of Parlia- 
ment, and the rea] predominance of power, 
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would be left in the hands of the constitu-{is of still more importance is, that this 
encies returning single Members or three. | system is the only measure I have yet 
This argument rests altogether upon what | heard proposed which affords any fair 
is, I think, the unfounded assumption that | prospect of checking corruption. I, for 
the whole country is divided into two great | one, am very incredulous as to the probable 
parties, calling themselves Liberals and | success of attempts to stop bribery by 
Conservatives, and that these parties are | penal legislation. So long as the corrupt 
far better disciplined than is really the case. | inclination to give, and to accept bribes, 
I am persuaded that while the names of | continues to exist, little good will be done 
Conservative and Liberal will, no doubt, | by such legislation. You may possibly 
continue to be freely used, the Members | suppress the modes of bribery now usually 
chosen under the proposed system would | practised, but new ways of evading the 
owe their seats far more to opinions pre-| law will be found out, and in some shape 
vailing upon local matters, and to the re-/or other the corrupt inducement will be 
spect and popularity they may enjoy, than | given to those who wish to make gain of 
to their bearing the name of one or other | their votes. Now, the various measures 
of two parties, between which the line drawn | against bribery that have hitherto been 
by a real difference of opinion on great} tried or suggested have no tendency to 
public questions is daily becoming more | diminish the inclination to take bribes ; 
faint. And in future we may expect that | but the ‘cumulative vote” is calculated 
though Members may still be called Li-|}to do so. For, how is it that bribery is 
berals and Conservatives, their conduct} generally introduced into a borough ? 
in Parliament will be guided less by these | From the faets discovered by Election Com- 
names than by the judgment they may | mittees, and by the Commissions which 
form on the questions that arise, and what | have of late years been appointed to in- 
they may believe to be the prevailing | quire as to the existence of corrupt prac- 
opinion of the public with regard to them. | tices, we have learnt very clearly that such 
In support of this view of the subject, let | practices generally arise in this way. Two 
me refer your Lordships to the history of | parties in a borough being nearly equal in 
the last Session. I would remind you | strength, and the honest voters on the two 
that when the new Parliament assembled, | sides almost balanced, a small number of 
according to the calculations of those use- | mercenary voters, sometimes freemen, and 
ful functionaries of both parties who make | sometimes not, find that the election is in 
such calculations, the late Government! their hands, and make it understood that 
were supposed to have a clear majority | they are ready to sell the power they pos- 
of from 70 to 80. And no doubt} sess. Then an unscrupulous partisan on 
this was true; but how rapidly this large | one side or the other offers bribes to these 
majority melted away when the measures | men, and the opposite party is soon led in 
of the Government failed to command the | self-defence to do the same. Unfortu- 
approval of the House or of the public.) nately, the bad example thus set is gene- 
There is another consideration which, in rally followed by others, and voters who 
my judgment, is of great weight in favour | have no strong political feeling, but were 
of this system of voting ; 1 mean its ten-j inclined honestly to give their votes in 
deney to check the ruinous expense of | favour of the candidates they on the whole 
elections and corruption. We must all, 1} preferred, seeing their neighbours getting 
am sure, feel that the enormous cost of | £15 or £20 for their votes, and apparently 
contested elections, and the increasing! not the worse thought of, and knowing how 
prevalence of corruption, are alarming and | great a convenience receiving such a sum 
growing evils ; and it is obvious that this | would be to them, are unable to resist the 
mode of voting would greatly reduce the temptation. And thus from a few mercenary 
amount of money now so lavishly and mis- | individuals the taint spreads, till, as we 
chievously spent in a General Election, by learn from recent reports, whole constitu- 
diminishing the number of contests. I am encies become infected. The ‘* cumulative 
quite aware that this would be looked vote” would stop this process, because 
upon as anything but an advantage by under that system, when parties were 
certain persons who exercise great power equally balanced, instead of being led 
in elections, and to whom even an increase into a desperate contest by electioneering 
of the expense of contested elections would _ agents and others who have an interest in 
be far from disagreeable ; but to the public causing money to be spent, each party 
the advantage would be clear. But what would choose a Member. 
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My Lords, I fear I have entered some- 
what further into this question of the ‘cu- 
mulative vote ’’ than I ought upon the pre- 
sont occasion, though I am far from having 
stated all the arguments in its favour. I 
will now revert to the petition, and there 
is only one further point in it to which I 
have to call your attention. The peti- 
tioners conclude by saying that looking to 
the vast importance of this question, the 
necessity for distinct principles as the basis 
of legislation, and the tentative devices 
that have been hitherto suggested, they 
fear lest great injury may be done by erude 
and hasty measures, and they pray the 
House to insist upon such a well-considered 
scheme as may serve to check agitation 
and content the people of this country, and 
rather even fo postpone for a few months 
the passing of any law than to allow a 
partial and ill-digested measure to regulate 
all future elections. 

Such, my Lords, is the prayer of the 
petition, of which I have brought under 
your notice the most material parts. Be- 
fore I move that it be laid upon the table, I 
will venture to trouble you with a few re- 
marks on the present position of the im- 
portant question of Reform, for which I 
hope you may not consider this to be an 
unfitting occasion. I, for one, cannot re- 
gard the position in which this question is 
now placed without very serious alarm. 
We have reason to fear that one of two 
things may happen; either we may see 
another Session consumed in fruitless 
debates on this question without arriving 
at any practical conclusion upon it, while 
useful legislation is impeded ; or we may 
do that which the petitioners deprecate— 
pass a crude and ill-digested measure. 
Either of these results would be bad; but 
the last is, I fear, the most probable, while 
it would be by far the worst. Delay and 
the waste of another Session would indeed 
be grievous evils ; but they would be tem- 
porary evils, and evils we might hope to 
get over; the passing of an ill-considered 
measure would do permanent injury to the 
institutions of the country, and inflict upon 
it an evil that never could be repaired. 
And this appears to be what is most likely 
to happen. 
that legislation on the subject of Reform 
is to be attempted in the present Session, 
while there is too much probability that 
from sheer disgust and weariness of the 
subject Parliament may. consent to pass 
the Bill which may he submitted to us, 
however imperfect it may be. And from 
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the extraordinary revelations of the last 
fortnight, it is plain that the measure 
has not been framed and matured with 
the deliberation and care which the diffi- 
culty and importance of the subject de- 
mand. We know what great and sud- 
den changes there have been up to the 
last moment in the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and within how very short a 
time the task of embodying these views 
in a Bill has been undertaken. I believe 
it to be impossible that a measure de- 
serving the approval of Parliament can be 
produced in this manner. We have been 
told, indeed, that the principles of the 
measure were settled long ago by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ; but 1 venture to re- 
mind your Lordships that this is a subject 
on which the principle is involved in the 
details. To bring forward any Reform 
Bill implies a proposal to exter.d the fran- 
chise more or less, and to take away seats 
from some places to conferthem upon others. 
But the whole character of the measure 
depends upon the figures which determine 
the extent to which these changes are 
carried, and on the manner in which the 
various parts of the arrangement are 
adapted to each other. For instance, it is 
impossible to form a judgment on any pro- 
posal for the extension of the franchise till 
we know how the question of the re-dis- 
tribution of seats is to be dealt with, and 
what therefore will be the probable numbers 
and character of the constituencies the new 
franchise will create, and what are the con- 
ditions under which the new electors will 
be called upon to exercise their privilege. 
Without having before us a scheme of 
Reform as a whole, and in its details, no 
man can even guess how it will be likely 
to work. Remember, that in dealing with 
the question of Reform our object ought 
to be not merely to give satisfaction to a 
large number of persons who demand that 
a share of political power should be con- 
ceded to them. To a certain extent I 
admit that this is a legitimate demand, and 
to meet it ought to be one of the objects 
of a Reform Bill; but the more important 
object to be aimed at is to improve the 
character of the House of Commons, and 
to render it more fit to discharge its high 


‘duties in the Government of the country. 
‘The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 


Derby), indeed, a few evenings ago, said 
that he doubted whether the result of any 
change we could make would be to produce 
a House of Commons more truly represent- 
ing the feelings and opinions of the people 
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of this country, or more judiciously, more 
wisely, and more impartially consulting the 
interests of all classes of the community. 
If such be the opinion of the noble Earl, 
I own I have some difficulty in understand- 
ing how he can have consented to attempt 
any alteration of the constitution of the 
House of Commons. For my own part, I 
cannot go so far as this. I think there 
are faults in the present constitution of the 
House of Commons which it would be de- 
‘sirable to remove; though, on the whole, 
since the passing of the Reform Act of 
1832, it has admirably performed its fune- 
tions, and satisfactorily filled its place in 
the Government of the country. But 
while I recognise the necessity of endea- 
youring to improve the constitution of the 
House of Commons, and of giving more 
weight in it to the working class, | am 
convineed that there is so much truth in 
the opinion of the noble Earl, that we 
ought on no account to consent to such an 
alteration, as would render the House of 
Commons a mere instrument for expressing 
the opinions, and enforcing the wishes, of 
the numerical majority of the population. 
That House ought to continue to be what 
it has hitherto been in theory, and to no 
small extent in practice, a deliberative 
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Assembly, in which the opinions and 
wishes of all classes are heard, but which 
habitually acts under the guidance of 
those best able to judge what is really 


most for the common good. Toa great 
extent —I am far from saying alto- 
gether—this idea has been fulfilled in 
practice. By means of anomalies and irre- 
gularities, in themselves open to no small 
objections, the important end has been 
attained of introducing into the House of 
Commons Members of various opinions in- 
direetly representing most classes of the 
community, while the body as a whole has, 
in general, pretty correctly expressed the 
true opinion of the nation, meaning by the 
nation the majority not of mere numbers, 
but of those who, whether high or low, 
are capable of forming an independent 
judgment on public affairs. And guided 
by this opinion, it has usually caused both 
legislation and the Executive Government 
to be carried on in a manner calculated to 
promote the real welfare of the people. 
If we look back at its conduct for the last 
thirty-five years, such, I think, is the 
judgment we must form of the character 
and conduct of the House of Commons; 
and till very lately, such was the received 
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mers. Very few years have elapsed since 
Mr. Bright himself endeavoured to recon- 
cile us to the prospect of a further Reform 
of Parliament, by telling us how happy 
had been the results of the former mea- 
sure. He reminded us how great had 
been the fears of a powerful party as to 
what would be the effect of the Act of 1832, 
and then pointed out how visionary expe- 
rience had proved these fears to have been. 
He described in glowing words the useful 
and beneficent legislation which the country 
owed to the Reformed House of Commons, 
and asked how, after this experience, we 
could hesitate to make a further change 
in the constitution of that House, in the 
same direction with one which had proved 
thus successful? Up to a very recent 
period, that was the opinion of even such 
advanced Reformers as Mr. Bright. The 
views which Mr. Bright lately entertained 
—I know not whether he still adheres to 
them, but I hope he does—are rejected by 
those who have now come into the front 
rank of the advocates of Reform, and a 
totally opposite doctrine has of late become 
popular. We are told that a great Reform, 
a complete alteration of the character of 
the House of Commons, is necessary, be- 
cause it has utterly failed in the perform- 
ance of its duties ; all the faults, real or 
imaginary, in our laws, all the evils to be 
found in our complicated society, are 
described and exaggerated—Parliament is 
fiercely denounced as responsible for them 
all, and the establishment of the unquali- 
fied supremacy of democratic power is 
loudly demanded as the sure and only re- 
medy. Such is the new doctrine. Cer- 
tainly, my Lords, I am not here to deny 
that the country is still suffering from many 
most serious evils, though much has been 
done during the last five-and-thirty years 
for the removal of these evils, and to in- 
crease the welfare of the people. Those 
who, like myself, are old enough to re- 
member what the condition of the people 
really was in 1832, and who have watched 
the progress and effect of the various re- 
medial measures which have one by ove 
been since adopted, cannot doubt that in 
these years a great work has been accom- 
plished. But I freely admit that while 
much has‘been done, much still remains to 
be done. No one can be more deeply con- 
vinced than myself of the urgent necessity 
for further measures for the benefit of the 
people. But I venture to deny that the 
existence of faults still remaining to be re- 
moved in our laws, and of great social evils 
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still requiring a remedy, can be traced to 
the absence of sufficient popular power in 
Parliament, and to the want of a more 
democratic character in the House of Com- 
mons. If time would admit of my going 
into an examination of the various evils 
of which the continuance is imputed to the 
defective constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, I think I could demonstrate to your 
Lordships in nearly every case that there 
is no ground for these imputaticns. It is 
impossible for me to attempt this without 
making an unjustifiable demand on your 
patience ; but I hope you will not think I 
am taking up too much of your time, if I 
ask you to permit me to examine how far, 
in one particular instance, it is true that 
evils, alleged to be owing to the insuffi- 
ciency of the democratic element in the 
House of Commons, are really to be thus 
accounted for. Perhaps there is nothing 
for which Parliament and the Government 
have been so severely condemned as for 
the abuses which have of late been detected 
in the administration of the Poor Law, 
more especially in the metropolis. The 
accounts which have been given of the state 
of some of the London workhouses, and of 
the manner in which the destitute and the 
sick have been treated in them, have, with 
too much reason, created a general feeling 
of horror and indignation. But how have 
these abuses arisen? Not because the law 
sanctions such things as have been done. 
On the contrary, nothing can be clearer 
than that the law imposes on certain 
local authorities the imperative duty of 
providing adequate relief for the desti- 
tute and humane attendance for such of 
them as are sick. The provisions of the 
law to this effect are clear and stringent, 
and these abuses have only arisen because 
the local authorities, charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law, have failed in the 
discharge of their duty. Why have they 
dove so? We are told it is because the Go- 
vernment and Parliament have neglected to 
exercise sufficient control over them, and 
this is in part, at least, the truth. But I 
would ask those who, like myself, sat in 
the House of Commons thirty years ago, 
and took part in discussing these matters, 
how did it come about that the Govern- 
ment and Parliament did not sooner exer- 
cise a more effective control over the local 
authorities ? How was it that local Acts 
were allowed to remain in force, exempting 
large districts of the metropolis from the 
effective interference of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and what is it that has 
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mainly contributed to cripple the efforts of 
those Commissioners to enforce a satisfac- 
tory performance of their duties by the 
local authorities? Those who remember 
the proceedings on this subject thirty years 
ago, and for many subsequent years, will, 
Iam sure, bear me out in the assertion 
that it was the Members of the House of 
Commons of the strongest democratic opi- 
nions, and amongst them especially some 
of the metropolitan Members, who were 
chiefly responsible for the vestries and 
Boards of Guardians not having been placed 
under proper control. These Members 
were never tired of declaiming against 
centralization, and the tyranny of the 
Commissioners in seeking to overrule 
the representatives of the ratepayers. I 
think my noble Friend the Master of the 
Rolls must remember those days in the 
House of Commons as well as myself, and 
the Select Committee so abiy presided 
over by my lamented Friend Mr, Faza- 
| kerley, in which it was the object of the 
metropolitan Members, and the Members 
|of the Democratic party, to make out a 
ease against the continuance of the powers 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. This 
statement will, I trust, convince your 
Lordships that at least so far as regards 
the maladministration of the Poor Law, the 
faults which have been committed by Par- 
liament cannot be ascribed to the too small 
influence of democracy in the House of 
Commons. If time admitted of my going 
into other eases, I could, I think, show 
you that in most of them the same thing 
is true, and that the chief errors com- 
mitted by the House of Commons in the 
last thirty-five years have arisen from its 
having too faithfully reflected mistaken 
opinions which at the time prevailed in the 
nation. The nation is not infallible, some- 
times it is the small minority that is right, 
and the great majority that is wrong, and 
it is only slowly that on some subjects the 
nation comes round to sound opinions. In 
these cases Parliament, representing the 
nation, necessarily follows its opinions, and 
it cannot sometimes adopt reforms, and 
measures of improvement, which are right 
in themselves, because public opinion is not 
yet prepared for them. But the British 
Parliament may safely challenge a compa- 
rison with Legislatures of a more de- 
moeratic character, with respect to . the 
manner in whieh it has performed its 
duties and the wisdom of its measures. 

I wish I had time to compare our 
Parliament with the Legislatures of the 
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Australian colonies, or with Congress and 
the State Legislatures of the United 
States, as I think I could demonstrate to 
you by the results, how far it is from being 
true that the Legislatures of the most de- 
mocratie character have been the most 
euccessful in the performance of their 
duties. But, though I cannot now attempt 
this, perhaps I may venture to ask your 
attention to a comparison between the 
British Parliament and the Congress of 
the United States in one respect only. A 
distinguished Member of the other House 
of Parliament, and one of the most emi- 
neut modern writers on polities—I mean Mr. 
Stuart Mill, the Member for Westminster 
-—has said, in his admirable work on repre- 
sentative government, that one of the 
great uses of a representative Legislature 
is to instruct and educate the nation, and 
gradually to prepare the people for the 
adoption of sound measures. In this re- 
spect Parliament has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Its debates have been the prin- 
cipal means by which political wisdom, 
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and the results arrived at by the patient | 
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denied its policy were compelled almost to 
apologize for the opinions they entertained, 
and even Mr. Huskisson himself, in recom- 
mending his wise measures for gradually 
breaking down the system of monopoly, 
was obliged to support them by argaments 
which I can hardly believe to have been 
those by which his own mind had been 
convinced. A total alteration of opinion 
has since been brought about, and the 
principles then generally scouted are now 
admitted to afford the only sound basis 
for legislation, and the debates in Parlia- 
ment have been chiefly instrumental in 
producing this change. Speeches at pub- 
lie meetings, and the discussions of the 
press, great as their influence undoubtedly 
is, have yet less effect upon public opinion 
than the debates of Parliament. And it is 
natural that it should be so; there is no 
other mode by which opposite opinions can 
be so fairly pitted against each other, and 
when such men as Mr. Cobden and my 
right hon, Friend, the brother of the noble 
Earl near me (the Earl of Clarendon), one 
of the earliest and ablest advocates of free 


researches of philosophical inquirers, have | trade in corn, have the opportunity of ex- 


been made gradually to sink into the minds | 
sound principles, errors are gradually brokeu 


of the people, and truths at first recognised 


only by a few of the ablest men of their | 


posing the fallacies brought forward against 


down by the power of truth, and what was 


day, have at length been practically adopted | originally a minority becomes at length a 


in legislation. Let me refer to what has 
happened with respect to the principles of 
free trade, For many years after these 
principles had been proclaimed by Adam 
Smith, they continued to be rejected, and 
the necessity of commercial protection to 
be insisted on, alike by statesmen, by 
landlords and farmers, by manufacturers 
and merchants, and especially by the 
working classes, who on many occasions 
broke out into violence in opposition to 
what all persons now admit to have been 
their own true interests. We have had in 
former days mobs to insist upon Parlia- 
ments excluding foreign silks, or to break 
frames or thrashing machines, and com- 
mitting gross outrages in the hope of en- 
forcing a mistaken policy. Even so late 
as when I first had the honour of a seat in 
the House of Commons, it was only a very 
smell minority that ventured to declare 
themselves in favour of free trade. In 
the year 1827 1 remember voting in a 
minority of only 12 against adopting the 
principle of the sliding scale in the duties 
on corn, which every one now admits to be 
a fallacy ; and so strong at that time was 
the general feeling in favour of protection 
on both sides of the House, that those who 





majority. Now, by universal acknowledg- 
ment Congress is immeasurably inferior to 
the British Parliament in fulfilling this im- 
portant object of a representative Legisla- 
ture. Its debates command nothing like the 
same interest and attention, and exercise 
far less influence for good on the minds of 
the people. This is partly owing to the 
intellectual inferiority, as a body, of the 
House of Representatives at Washington 
to the House of Commons, partly also be- 
cause in America the natural tendency of 
giving unlimited power to the numerical 
majority of the population is developing it- 
self more and more. An assembly repre- 
senting the numerical majority of the 
population is by its very nature intoler- 
ant of contradiction, and we know that 
a system of not only outvoting, but of 
silencing the minority, has been adopted 
in Congress by means of the ‘ previous 
Question.’’ ‘ 

I have particularly called your Lordships’ 
attention to the difference in this respect 
between the American Congress and the 
British Parliament, because it appears to 
me that nothing can afford so strong a 
proof of the importance of not making 
such a change in the mode of electing the 
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House of Commons, as to deprive superior 
education and intelligence of their just 
influence. And I think this deserves to 
be the more considered, because very oppo- 
site views have lately been put forward. 
We are now told that political knowledge 
is unnecessary for the people, that it may 
be required in Legislators and Governors, 
but is not wanted in those by whom Legisla- 
tors are to be chosen. The people, it is said, 
may be incapable of judging how the evils 
from which they may suffer can be cured; 
but they alone feel these evils so acutely as 
to be determined to insist on their being 
removed, and when this determination, 
backed by power, exists, they will find 
men capable of accomplishing the work to 
be done. Experience affords little ground 
for such an expectation. The people suf- 
fered great oppression in the reign of 
Henry VI, they were acutely sensible of 
the evils they endured, but it may well 
be doubted whether a real improvement 
in their condition would have been ac- 
complished if they could have succeeded 
in raising Jack Cade to power, when he led 
them into rebellion by promising that seven 
halfpenny loaves should be sold for a penny, 
and that the three-hooped pot should have 
ten hoops. In the same manner you may 
remember that twenty-five years ago 
the great mass of the people were more 
inclined to trust Mr. Fergus O’Connor 
than Mr. Cobden, as the person who was 
to deliver them from the severe distress 
they at that time endured. Mr. Cobden 
told them that to relieve industry from 
artificial restrictions, and especially to get 
rid of the Corn Laws, would be the surest 
mode of giying relief to the suffering 
working classes. Mr. Fergus O’Connor 
told them that these measures would do 
little for them, and were really wanted 
only to increase the gain of their masters, 
with the risk of sacrificing the British 
to the foreign labourer, and that what 
they ought to ask for was the five 
points of the Charter. At out-of-doors 
meetings it was generally the views of 
Mr. Fergus O’Connor, not those of Mr. 
Cobden, which were popular ; and in like 
manner in the present day, I fear it would 
be found that the most ignorant classes, if 
they should be enabled to determine to 
what hands power is to be trusted, would 
be too likely to confer it upon men little 
able to deal with those difficult questions 
of law and policy, from the right solution of 
which any real improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people can alone be looked for. 


El Grey 
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-The conclusion I would draw from 
these considerations is, not that you ought 
to refuse increased representation to the 
working classes, but that when you ad- 
mit a larger proportion of them to the 
franchise you are bound by ordinary pru- 
dence, and by a regard for the interest of 
these classes themselves, to take care that 
such other amendments shall at the same 
time be introduced into our system of re- 
presentation as may be necessary to pre- 
vent its balance from being overthrown, 
How this ought to be done, whether by 
adopting the suggestions of the petitioners, 
or by what other means, is a question into 
which it would not become me to enter fur- 
ther at present ; but I must repeat that to 
make a large alteration of the franchise, 
unaccompanied by some measure or other 
calculated to maintain the balance of the 
Constitution, would be a most dangerous 
course. It was on this ground that I 
disapproved of the Bill brought in last 
Session by the late Ministry. I did not 
think the mode of extending the franchise 
they proposed the best or wisest that might 
have been suggested ; still, 1 should have 
been prepared to accept it (as it was not to 
its extent I objected), if it had been ac- 
companied by other arrangements I con- 
sidered indispensable. It was because it 
was not joined with any provisions of 
this kind, while we were expressly told it 
was to be a beginning of further alterations, 
that I so heartily joined in the almost uni- 
versal condemnation of the first, or the 
“single barrelled,” Bill, as it was called. 
Unfortunately the additions afterwards 
made to this Bill by the Government, in 
deference to the general wish for a com- 
plete measure, were so hurriedly decided 
upon, that they proved, as might have been 
expected, unsatisfactory. Still, | regretted 
the mode of opposition to this Bill which 
was adopted, and thought then, as I 
think still more now, that it would have 
been far wiser for men of moderate opi- 
nions to propose a distinct scheme for the 
amendment of the Bill, than to thwart 
and obstruct it. Another Bill is now about 
to be submitted to Parliament: for the 
reasons I have already stated, I fear that 
it can hardly prove to be one deserving 
the approval of Parliament ; if not, I must 
express my earnest hope that Parliament 
may be induced to declare that it will nei- 
ther allow another Session to be wasted in 
fruitless debates, while all the other useful 
legislation which is so urgently wanted is 
impeded, nor yet consent to pass a crude 
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and ill-digested measure. I would venture 
to suggest that as the best mode of es- 
caping from one or other of these great 
evils, the Bill, if it turns out as | appre- 
hend a bad one, ought to be returned to 
Her Majesty’s Government (whether it be 
the present or any other Government), in 
order that it may be more maturely eon- 
sidered, and then Parliament might again 
be called together in November for the 
express and single purpose of dealing with 
this very difficult question. 

I have but one more word to add. I 
feel that an apology is due from me to 
your Lordships for having taken upon 
myself to bring this subject under your 
notice, at this time, in the manner I have 
done. The only excuse I can offer for 
having assumed so great a responsibility, 
though I am well aware I have no claim 


to authority or influence in the House, is, | 


that I think the situation of affairs, with 
reference to this question, is as full of dan- 
ger as I am sure it is unexampled. By 
an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances, and owing to what I believe to 
have been great faults on all sides, we are 
rapidly drifting towards what, in my judg- 
ment, would be the greatest evil that can 
befal the gation. A combined and earnest 
effort on the part of independent men may 
possibly still check the fatal progress ; 
and, feeble as my voice may be, ineffectual 
as I know the attempt will in all probabi- 
lity prove, I have thought it my duty, not 
in such circumstances to be silent, but to 
endeavour to the best of my power to warn 
your Lordships of the perils before us. I 
move that this Petition do lie on the 
table. 
Petition ordered to lie upon the Table. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL—(No. 35.) 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee on the said Bill read. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE, in moving 
that the House go into Committee on this 
Bill, said, it was proposed by the Seleet 
Committee that several modifications should 
be introduced into it. With respect to the 
coal trade, the discharge of casks down 
cellars, and the timber trade, it was in- 
tended that the stringent rules contained 
in the 6th and 9th clauses, and which ap- 
plied to the whole metropolis, should be 
relaxed, and that the restrictions should be 
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limited tothe principal thoroughfares, the 
great object being to keep open the leading 
routes. It was proposed that the regula- 
tions prohibiting the loading and unloading 
of goods in certain streets should be aban- 
doned, otherwise the total destruction of 
warehousing in those streets would be the 
result. The limitations in this respect 
would now apply only to the through traffic. 
With respect to hackney carriages, it was 
originally intended that there should be 
no fare less than ls. The cab-owners, 
however, having considered this matter, 
had come to the conclusion that it would 
be injurious to them, because they would 
be deprived of a great number of 6d. 
fares which they got under the present 
arrangement, The original proposal was 
therefore abandoned. With regard to the 
introduction of a better class of hackney 
carriages, it was proposed that where a 
| proprietor of carriages was desirous of 
| letting them at higher fares he might make 
| application to the Commissioner of Police, 
| who, upon inspection of the vehicle, might 
| grant a licence to ply at a higher rate of 
|eharge, the licence stating that higher 
jamount. It was also provided that the 
earriage should be taken for inspection to 
the Commissioner of Police or some person 
appointed by him at least once every two 
months. Some slight modifications had 
also been made with respect to the removal 
of snow, and regulations were laid down 
for the protection of shoeblacks and com- 
missionaires, to prevent the work being 
carried on by unauthorized persons. 


Moved, “‘ That the House do reselve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill.”’ 


—( The Earl of Belmore.) 


Lorp REDESDALE thought that there 
should be some relaxation respecting hours 
between summer and winter. It had been 
represented that in winter the time was 
too limited for the removal of furniture 
and many of the operations of the building 
trade. 

Motion agreed to: House in Committee. 





Clauses 1 to 10 amended and agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Prohibition of Carriage of 
Advertisements). 

Tue Bart or SHAFTESBURY de- 
sired to say a word on behalf of a very 
deserving class of poor men who were ordi- 
narily called ‘‘sandwiches.” He had a 
great deal of communication with these 
men, and he knew them to be very de- 
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serving. Most of them were aged, those 
who were young were generally cripples, 
and if they were put out of employment 
by the operation of the Bill, they would be 
reduced to absolute starvation. A few years 
ago they were put down by the police, and 
when he spoke to Sir Richard Mayne in 
their behalf, Sir Richard said that they 
were a quiet body of men, but that the 
shopkeepers objected that they obstructed 
doorways and shut out customers. He 
did not think this objection on the part of 
the large shopkeepers ought to be allowed 
to deprive these poor people of a livelihood. 
He thought that if the word ‘ board” 
were struck out of the clause the object 
would be attained. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, he gladly sup- 
ported the suggestion of the noble Earl. 
It had been given in evidence before the 
Committee that these were a most inoffen- 
sive body of men, and if the clause were 
to pass unaltered about 700 people would 
be thrown out of employment. He was a 
great peripatetic, he went about London a 
good deal, and he had never found any in- 
convenience from these men whatever. To 


say that they were more in the way than 
other people walking about was absurd. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that for the sake of finding employ- 
ment for a few infirm old men, the ‘‘ sand- 
wich nuisance’ ought not to be allowed 
to continue. Very often these men car- 
rying about placards on the pavement 
frightened horses, and prevented carriages 
driving up to shop doors. If they were to 
make an attempt to clear the streets of 
obstructions, he hoped that no alteration 
would be made in the Bill. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that at 
present these men could be dealt with by 
the police under the Metropolitan Act. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had never heard sandwich men called 
nuisances before. He challenged proof of 
an instance in which they had frightened a 
horse. They were only objectionable to 
shopkeepers with large windows. These men 
were generally infirm, and resorted to this 
employment as the last means of gaining 
a subsistence. Their Lordships would do 
a kind act if they struck out the word which 
included them. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY deemed 
the sandwich men a nuisance because they 
walked in the gutters and presented a 
formidable array to be encountered by a 
carriage driving up to a shop door. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR suggested | 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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that it might be~possible to limit the 
height of the boards which the men car- 
ried. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, the 
object of the clause was a good one, being 
to keep the streets clear of obstructions ; 
and if these men obstructed the clear pas- 
sage of the streets they ought to be 
stopped. He thought they would find 
other employment. 

Tue Ean. or SHAFTESBURY tre- 
butted from his own knowledge the allega- 
tion that these men could easily find other 
employment, and said that the result of 
the passing of the clause would be a most 
serious injury to them. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 12 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Carriage to be subject to 
provisions of Hackney Carriage Acts, with 
additions. ) 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
that 4,190 persons had been killed or injured 
in the streets of London between 1858 and 
1865 ; and therefore he was justified in 
concluding that there was not proper eontrol 
of the traffic ; and he attributed the acci- 
dents to the furious driving of light carts, 
which were often in charge of youths who 
thought it good fun to drive recklessly. 
He proposed, therefore, to introduce a 
clause to check the evil— 

** And be it enacted, That it shall be incum- 
bent upon the Owner of any Cart or Vehicle ply- 
ing in the Streets in the Butchers Trade or Cos- 
termongers Trade, or any other small retail Traf- 
fic, to have a Tail Board attached thereto, and to 
have inscribed thereon a Number the Figures of 
which shall not be less on each Figure than Two 
Inches in Length, and that Number as a Designa- 
tion of such Vehicle shall be registered in the 
Office where other Hackney Carriages are regis- 
tered, and that any Prosecutor against the Offence 
of reckless driving shall be entitled to refer to that 
Number as a sufficient Identification of the Ve- 
hicle and its Owner ; and that if any such Vehicle 
shall be found plying in any Street without such 
Number thereon, the Owner or the Driver thereof 
shall be subject, on Conviction, to be imprisoned 
for One Month.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
object of his noble Friend was a good one ; 
but he was afraid that it would not be at- 
tained by the insertion of the proposed 
clause. In the first place, it would only 
affect the carts of butchers, costermongers, 
and others engaged in small retail traffic. 
It was obvious, however, that the magis- 
trates would find it difficult to define what 
a small retail traffic was. Moreover, the 
clauses under discussion related to vehicles 
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plying for hire in the streets. Then his 
noble Friend proposed to impose a tax on 
such carts, but he doubted whether a clause 
relating to taxation could be introduced 
in that House. It was also suggested that 
the carts should be of a peculiar construc- 
tion, and that the tail-boards should be 
numbered so conspicuously that even weak 
sighted persons might read the figures. No 
provision was made, however, that the tail- 
boards should be kept up. Under all the 
circumstances, he must object to the inser- 
tion of the clause. 
Clause withdrawn. 


Clauses 20 and 21 agreed to. 
Clause 22 (Licensing Shoe-blacks and 


Commissionaires. ) 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
this clause affected the Shoe-black Brigade 
which would be to some extent placed un- 
der the control of the Commissioners of 
Police. He might mention that none of 
the lads occupied the best stations for 
more than a fortnight, or at most three 
weeks at atime. If all the arrangements, 
however, were left to the police, he feared 
that the whole system of the society would 
fall to the ground. 

Tus Eart or BELMORE said, it was 
understood. that the societies would always 
be consulted before any new regulations 
were made. The object of the clause was 
to prevent unauthorized persons from in- 
terfering with the regular shoe-blacks. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses and schedules agreed 
to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Tuesday next, and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 46.) 


House adjourned at half past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 15, 1867. 


MINUTES.]—New Wait Issvuep—For Hunt- 
ingdon County, v. The Hon. Robert Montagu, 
commonly called Lord Robert Montagu, Vice 
President of the Committee of Council for 
Education. 

New Mempers Sworn—Viscount Newport, for 
Salop (Northern Division); Right Hon. Sir 
John Somerset Pakington, baronet, for Droit- 
wich, 


{ Marcu 15, 1867} 
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Suprry—considered in Committee—Army Estt- 
maTes.—Civizn Service Estimates (on Ac- 
count.) 

Pustic Bruts—Ordered—Mutiny.* 

First Reading—Masters and Workmen * [77]; 
Public Schools * [78] ; Mutiny.* 

Second Reading—Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests (Ireland) [49]; Chester Courts * [69]. 

Third Reading—Dublin University Professor« 
ships * [59], and passed, 


Appointment. 


MR. CHURCHWARD’S APPOINTMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. TAYLOR said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Mr. Churchward 
who has lately been nominated to the 
Magistracy at Dover is the same gentle- 
man of whom a Committee of this House 
remarked, in their Report in 1859, that he 
had— 

“ Resorted to corrupt expedients affecting in- 
juriously the character of the representation of 
the people in Parliament,” 
and of whom likewise it was reported by a 
Select Committee of this House, in 1853, 
that he had been guilty of bribery. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, since the hon. 
Member placed his Notice on the Paper I 
have communicated with my noble Friend 
the Lord Chancellor, and I have also re- 
ferred to the Report to which, I suppose, 
the question of the hon. Member alludes, 
imputing bribery to Mr. Churechward. I 
will read the exact words of that Report, 
which are contained in two distinct para- 
graphs, and I think the House will see that 
it is really not a fair thing to say that Mr. 
Churchward was charged with bribery in 
the sense which the question implies. The 
first charge relates to the election at Ply- 
mouth in 1853. The Report says— 

“That it was proved that George Knapman 
was bribed by C. J. Mare, Esq., and by Joseph 
George Churchward by the promise to use their 
influence to obtain a situation in the Excise.” 
That is the first Report, and the House 
will see that the ease was one of promising 
to procure a place, and not one of bribery 
by giving money. I hope hon. Gentlemen 
will see that there was a very material 
distinction between the two things in the 
view of the Committee, whose opinion has 
never been challenged by the House. The 
Committee make this further Report— 

«*That a general belief appears to have pre- 
vailed at Plymouth both previous to and at the 
election in 1852 that it was not illegal for a ean- 
didate or his agents to obtain, or promise to 
obtain, situations or employment for electors who 
had previously pledged their votes.” 
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The Committee add— 

** That the circumstances of the ease are not 
such as to induce the Committee to recommend 
a further inquiry by Commission.” 

These being the facts of the ease, I will 
communicate to the House the answer 
which my noble Friend the Lord Chan- 
cellor has given relative to his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Churchward as a magistrate— 

“Mr. Churchward was a stranger to me. In 
the application for new magistrates for Dover he 
was recommended by gentlemen upon whom I felt 
myself justified in relying, and I was utterly 
ignorant until I was shown the Notice of the 
Question that he had ever been suspected of being 
concerned in any irregular transactions con- 
nected with elections.” 

That is the answer of my noble Friend. 

Mr. Serseant GASELEE : I wish to 
ask whether the noble Lord, now that the 
facts have come to his knowledge, has re- 
scinded the appointment ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he asks such a question, 
ought to give me notice. 

Ma. Sergeant GASELEE: Then I 
beg to give notice that I shall ask the 
question on Monday next. 
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best advice in his power to the Govern. 
t 
| ment. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK. 
| QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpERMAN LUSK said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If he thinks it desirable to continue the 
‘elaborate horticultural embellishment of 
the Park Lane side of Hyde Park, at con- 
siderable public expense, while the Bays- 
water side and Kensington Gardens are in 

| the same respect comparatively neglected ? 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, he also wished 
to ask, whether the unsightly fence sur- 
rounding the Park should not be removed ; 

| whether the contractor could not be in- 
duced to complete the new railings before 
| July, 1868 ; and whether it was true that 
the price of those railings was to be 
' £40,000 ? 
| Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Assuming, 
Sir, as I cannot do, that the adjectives 
and adverbs of the worthy Alderman’s 
| Question are correct, I can only answer it 
|in the affirmative. With respect to the 
| Question of the hon. Member for Kincar- 


Mr. TAYLOR said, the right hon. Gen- | Jineshire (Mr. Dyce Nicol) no doubt the con- 


tleman had not answered the part of his | 
(Mr. Taylor’s) Question which referred to | 
whether Mr. Churchward was the same | 
gentleman of whom a Committee of that | 
House, in their Report in 1859, remarked 
that he had— 

** Resorted to corrupt expedients affecting in- 
juriously the charaeter of the representation of 
the people in Parliament ?” 

Mr. WALPOLE: I thought I had 
answered that question. Mr, Churchward 
is the same gentleman to whom both 
branches of the hon. Member’s inquiry 
refers. 


IRELAND—SALMON FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce, during the present Session, a Bill 
similar to that promised by the late Admi- 
nistration, to amend the Laws relating to 
the Salmon Fisheries of Ireland ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Morris) said, in reply, 
that he was not aware that any Bill was pro. 
mised by the late Government ; but if the 
hon. Gentleman would eall upon him and 
state what he wanted, he (Mr. Morris) 
would consider the subject, and offer the 


Mr. Walpole 


tractor might be induced to hurry on the 
work, if the public are prepared to pay him 
more money for so doing. But, consider- 
ing how and by whom the railings were 
| destroyed, I am not prepared to recom- 
| mend the House of Commons to make any 
| additional outlay. As to the latter portion 
| of the hon. Gentleman’s Question, it is one 
|of the most incorrect statements I have 
| ever known placed on the notice paper of 
the House. 


MILLWALL IRONWORKS COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WEGUELIN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the Government has entered into a 
Contract with the Millwall lronworks Com- 
pany (Limited) for the manufacture of a 
considerable quantity of Gun Iron ; whe- 
ther there was any reason for the Govern- 
ment in this ease differing from the usual 
practice of putting such Contracts up to 
public competition, and whether it was 
done in pursuance of a suggestion made by 
a Mr. Hughes, said to be Manager of that 
Company, on the occasion of a deputation 
waiting on Earl Derby to represent the 
state of distress in East London; and, if 
so, whether the Government are aware that 
an equal amount of distress exists among 
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the Ironworkers in other districts ; whe- 
ther he will consent to lay a Copy of the 
Contract in question upon the table of the 
House, and will state whether he has satis- 
‘fied himself as to the capability of the said 
Company to execute it; and whether he is 
aware that the representation of Mr. 
Hughes that the Company would at once 
take on 1,000 workmen was unauthorized 
and exaggerated ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman is, of course, aware that 
this transaction took place before I assumed 
my present office; but I have reason to 
believe that it arose partly in consequence 
of a communication made from the Trea- 
sury to the War Office, and partly from the 
desire to find some employment, if it could 
properly be done, to persons suffering from 
distress in the East of London. My an- 
swer to the first part of the question is that 
a contract was entered into to the extent 
of 1,000 tons of iron with the Millwall 
Company. In reply to the second question, 
I think that the hon. Gentleman has too 
much assumed that this was a departure 
from the usual custom with respect to 
putting up such contracts to publie compe- 
tition. The facts are, that the War Office 


called upon several selected companies for 
a supply of iron, the object being to obtain 
the superior class of iron necessary for 
making guns. The Millwall Company sent 


in the lowest tender. It was accepted, 
and they were employed. They performed 
their contract well, and this order for 1,000 
ions of iron was, in fact, only a renewal 
and continuance of a pre-existing contract 
between these parties. I have no objec- 
tion to lay a copy of the contract on the 
table. With respect to the last question, 
I believe the hon. Gentleman has been mis- 
led as to the number of persons that it was 
said would be employed if the order were 
given. I am informed that Mr. Hughes 


never held out any such expectations, and 


that his statement was that the order 
would bring such a number of workmen 
into employment as would relieve the pa- 
rish of the maintenance of 1,000 persons, 
including their families. The difference 
between 1,000 workmen and 1,000 per- 
sons, including the families of the work- 
men, is a very material one. 

Mr. WEGUELIN said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was satisfied that the Millwall Ironworks 
Company were in a position to execute the 
contract ? 


8mm JOHN PAKINGTON: That sub- 
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ject has been considered. The company 
have been carrying out the contract up to 


| this time in a manner perfectiy satisfactory 


| to the War Office, and the result of inqui- 
ries on the spot is that we have no reason 
to doubt their competency. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
| Gentleman has been understood to say that 
the Treasury made the recommendation to 
| the War Office that there should be an ex- 
penditure of public money with a view to 
relieve the distress in the East of London. 
I wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has been correctly understood ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay the corre- 
spondence on the table? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: As I have 
already stated, whatever took place on this 
matter occurred before I came into my pre- 
sent office. I have reason to believe that 
very strong representations were made to 
the Government as to the great distress 
prevailing at the East End of London. In- 
quiries were made during the time I held 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty as 
to whether iron ships could not be ordered 
with a view to relieve that distress. I be- 
lieve that no direct recommendation was 
made, but that a suggestion came from the 
-Treasury whether it would be consistent 
with the practice of the War Office to give 
an extended order to the Millwall Iron- 
works Company ? 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 





LIFE SENTENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT rose to call attention 
to the present mode of carrying out life 
sentences, and to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether, 
having in view the immediate discontinu- 
ance of transportation to Western Austra- 
lia, and the proposal to substitute in many 
eases sentence of penal servitude for life 
for the punishment of death, he intends to 
make any better provision for the effectual 
treatment of such sentences. He believed 
that great progress had been made of late 
years in regard to penal legislation, and 
the treatment of criminals in prisons, and 
there had been a great tendency in their 
legislation to do away with capital punish- 
ment and add to the number of life sen- 
tences, When it was remembered that 
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“ All those men now under sentence of penal 
servitude for life are told that they can expect no 
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those sentences were applicable to the most ! 
hardened class of ow offenders—to those | remission whatever ; but they do not believe it ; 
who had their capital sentences commuted | they know perfectly well that ten or twelve, or 
to penal servitude for life, and who had | fourteen or fifteen years hence their cases will be, 
committed the most violent offences, such ong ye - the oy will em 
as burglary and the like, the House, he | {orgotten; they are quite sure that something wi 
thought, would agree with him that those | ——. and thes raed will bo velensne. 
sentences ought to be carried out in a Captain Cartwright, Governor of Gloucester 
manner which was properly deterrent, and | Prison, was asked— 
that those on whom they were passed ought | “Do you think that any of the convicts believe 
not too easily or too soon to be thrown | in the pope 8 Sage a thing r. peepee i 
: ; , H | prisonment under e@ present system ‘—.No, they 
Ley agg —— = —— 7 not. Pas vt perfectly — that it ron not 
: e perpetual ?—They are perfectly aware of it. 
Prisons, a different rule applied to those} € 
prisoners who were sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude for life before the 12th of July, 


| Similar testimony was borne by the Go- 
| vernor of the Portland Convict Prison. It 


1864, and those who had received such | ¥8 not the custom to retain these prisoners 
sentences after that date. The rule as to | ' confinement beyond twelve, fourteen, or 
the firat-clecs was thio | fifteen years, even though they had been 
|sentenced to penal servitude for the whole 


ats pera Se ae anal of their lives. All these convicts were 
ife received on pu : 2 . : 
July, 1864, to be brought forward when they have | placed under the separate system for nine 
served twelve years from date of conviction ; but | months at one or other of the separate sys- 


it is clearly and distinetly to be understood that, | tem prisons. Theywere then earried forward 
—— + oe for = by = be | to the publie works at Chatham, Portland, 
made until after twelve years, no right of release | . 3 ° 

at that period is to be conceded, nor is the ex- | or some other public works prison. The 


pectation to be held out that it will be granted.” 


| whole system of public works prisons was 
| based on the convict gaining his liberty at 
The rule with regard to those convicts who | some future time by good conduct and in- 
had received life sentences since the 12th | dustry. Therefore, if prisoners under these 


of July, 1864, was that no expectation of | sentences were to be detained for life, it was 
release from prison after a certain number | impossible that they could be kept in 
of years should be held out to them, and | the convict prisons and put upon public 
that every case must be taken on its own | works, where the prisoners obtained their 
merits. The rules of the system, however, | release after a certain period by their good 
were not observed in practice. According | conduct and industry. The system of our 
to the evidence of Colonel Henderson, the | convict prisons was not intended, at the 
chairman of the Directors of Convict Pri- | time it was established, for sentences of 
sons, every prisoner expected a remission of | this kind. It was originally intended en- 
his sentence at the end of about twelve|tirely for dealing with sentences of ten, 
years. If the fact were so, it was quite | twelve, fifteen, or twenty years, which were 
time to consider whether that was a proper | to be carried out on public works, with the 
mode of dealing with sentences of that| chance of a remission of the term on ac- 
nature. Colonel Henderson was asked by | count of industry and good conduct. For- 
the Capital Punishment Commission in| merly we sent away criminals to the 
1864 whether they had then in their convict |.Australian or other colonies; but that 
prisons in England a considerable number | system had ceased. Western Australia 
of persons under sentences of penal servi- | declined to receive any more convicts from 
tude for life. He answered “Yes:’’ and | this country, and for the future we must 


when further questioned whether all these 
persons had not hopes that, after some 
time, by their good conduct and industry, 
they would get out of prison, his reply was 
again in the affirmative; and he added 
that he believed it would take a century 
to prove to the criminal class that they 
were in earnest and that they would be 
kept locked up; not one of them would 
believe it. Colonel Henderson went on to 
say— 
Ur. Hibbert 





provide for their retention in this country. 
Sir Walter Crofton, a very able man, in 
the evidence which he gave before the 
Capital Punishment Commission) said— 


“$3,554. The convict system in England, as 
established by Sir Joshua Jebb, was meant for 
an intermediate system *—It never contemplated 
keeping these men for life. Practically; if you 
have this class mixed up with others, they will be 
80 accustomed to see stimulants to good conduct 
given in the way of tickets-of-leave, and other 
inducements, that they, not having anything of the 
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sort, would be likely to be very troublesome ; 
whereas, if they were in a special prison by them- 
selves, where they would not be surrounded by 
those kinds of stimulants, they would be content 
with any slight improvement in position; you can 
preserve hope among prisoners by taking them 
from very hard and distasteful labour and placing 
them gradually to industrial employment.” 


Again, when asked— 


“3,549. What do you suggest is the proper 
place ? He said, I should keep them in prisons by 
themselves. I am firmly convinced, from my own 
personal experience, that almost all serious and suc- 
cessful assaults upon prison officers arise from neg- 
ligence or carelessness on their own part, or from 
the want of what has been termed ‘ individualiza- 
tion,’ or study of the individual character of the 
prisoners ; so that many of them are placed in sit- 
uations and at work from which they should have 
been carefully excluded. The danger of successful 
murderous assaults on officers will be found ab- 
solutely nothing under a judicious management.” 


But two distinct objections were advanced 
against the detention of persons in prison 
for life. It was said that it would be hard 


to confine a man without holding out to 
him some hope of a remission of his sen- 
tence or some hope of some kind, because 
perpetual confinement with no other pros- | 
pect before him would be dangerous to | 
In | 





both his mental and physical health. 
answer to that argument, he (Mr. Hibbert) 
might state, on the experience we had 
gained from our convict prison at Broad- 
moor, that there were on an average 100 
prisoners kept in confinement at Broadmoor 
for nearly the whole of their lives without 
any such evil results being in their case 
produced. Another argument used against 
life confinements was this, it was contended 
that the safety of the warders would be 
endangered if they had to deal with prison- 
ers sentenced to confinement for the whole 
of their lives. This argument was equally 
unsupported by experience. The number of | 
the attacks made on the warders at Broad- 
moor did not, he believed, exceed those | 
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with respect to the prisons in Belgium and 
Baden, that the prisoners under life sen- 
tences there underwent long periods of 
solitary confinement, if judiciously treated, 
with little or no mental or bodily deteriora- 
tion, The information which was furnished 
by Captain Knight with respect to the 
prisons of Louvaine, Ghent, and Namur, 
was still more important. Several pri- 
soners were reported as having been sub- 
jected in those prisons to confinement for 
periods ranging from ten to twenty-five 
years, and one thirty-three years, without 
having their physical or mental health in 
any way injured. At Baden prisoners for 
life passed the first six years in solitary 
confinement, and that treatment was con- 
tinued after that period if a prisoner wished 
it. At present there were six prisoners 
there under life sentences who were kept 
in solitary confinement, one of whom 
had been under that treatment for fifteen 
years, another for nine years, but their 
mental and bodily health had not suffered. 
Twelve other convicts had been in prison 
from twelve to fifteen years—they enjoyed 
good health mentally and bodily and were 
by no means depressed. Colonel Hender- 
son said he might add that prisoners with- 
out the hope of liberty could only be con- 
fined in ordinary convict prisons by treating 
them as wild beasts in the Zoological 
Gardens. But, when asked if they could 
be kept in a prison apart from other 
convicts, under a separate provision, he 
stated that that could be done. The ques- 
tion which he had brought under the notice 
of the House was all the more important 
that the system of transportation yas being 
done away with. He found that during 
the last six years 98 life sentences had 
been passed in this country, while 62 
capital sentences had been commuted into 
life sentences, making altogether 160 which 
came under the latter head. Now, it was 


Question. 


which were made on the officers of other pri-|no easy matter to deal with so large a 
sons. Ile might add that in those instances number of prisoners of that class. In 1856 
in whieh such attacks were made his opinion , no less than 31 convicts under life sen- 
was that they resulted from a neglect of the , tences were sent to West Australia, there 
proper principles of treatment. A very able being already there 83, so that there were 
man, Captain Knight, formerly director of | thus 114 of those prisoners taken off our 
the Portland Prison, said he was perfectly hands. Colonel Henderson, indeed, said 
convinced, after a long experience in such | in his Report for 1865 that there were only 
matters, that almost all the serious assaults | 81 life-sentenced convicts in the English 
which were made on the officers of prisons | prisons, 51 of whom were invalids. It was 
were in great measure due to their own| difficult to get at the exact number, but 
carelessness, or from the want of what was | let him suppose there were only 81—it 
termed “ individualization.” It was also| might very fairly be assumed that the 
shown by very important information which | state of things would be very different for 
had been furnished by Sir Walter Crofton | the future. Owing, as he had said be- 
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fore, to the abandonment of transportation 
to West Australia we would have to deal 
with an inereasing number of those con- 
victs at home, while the tendency to do 
away with capital punishment, except in 
extreme cases, would also operate in the 
same direction. Under those circumstances, 
he felt assured his right hon. Friend the 
Ilome Secretary and the House would 
eoncur with him in the opinion that it was 
highly desirable our penal system should 
be established on 4 sound basis and on 
large and intelligible principles. We had 
been going on very well of late years, 
building up a penal system which had ob- 
tained the approval of the French Govern- 
ment, whose Commissioner sent over to in- 
quire into its working had reported favour- 
ably with regard to it. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend would not hesitate to do every- 
thing in his power to render it still more 
worthy of the country. He begged, in con- 
clusion, to ask him, Whether, having in view 
the immediate discontinuance of transpor- 
tation to Western Australia, and the pro- 
posal to substitute in many cases sentence 
of penal servitude for life for the punish- 
ment of death, he intends to make any 
better provision for the effectual treatment 
of such sentences ? 

Mr. GILPIN said, it was impossible to 
overrate the importance of this subject, 
which he thanked the hon. Gentleman for 
having brought forward. He most em- 
phatically agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
that the tendency of our legislation was 
towards, and would very shortly culminate 
in, the abolition of capital punishment, 
though a few antediluvians still clung to 
the belief that it was the gréat protector 
of our lives and liberties, just as the 
Judges of old believed that the jibbet was 
necessary to prevent stealing from a dwell- 
ing-house to the value of 40s. But just 
as he believed that capital punishment 
would soon be abolished, so to the same 
extent did he believe in the necessity for 
the establishment of such a system of 
secondary punishment as should act as a 
deterrent from crime. He was not one of 
those who could be charged with senti- 
mentality in advocating the abolition of 
capital punishment ; but he desired to pre- 
vent crime, and that the Judges should 
really mean what they said when they 
sentenced criminals to longer or shorter 
terms of imprisonment. The object of 
punishment should be threefold—first, the 
protection and security of society; se- 
condly, the reformation of the offender ; 


Mr. Hibbert 
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and, in the third place, any system should 
be deprecated which absolutely shut out all 
hope from the criminal, however abandoned 
he might be. And when he said ‘ hope,” 
he did not mean the hope of freedom ; 
there were other sources of hope for pri- 
soners. He did not say that the prison 
doors should ever be opened again to the 
worst class of criminals; but even to them 
there should be offered the opportunity 
of getting their prison condition improved 
in consequence of their good conduct in 
prison. He trusted that our future legis- 
lation would have the tendency to make 
the sentences that were passed real instead 
of merely nominal, and that the exception 
and not the rule should be to make the 
sentence less severe than the Judge had 
pronounced in open court. 

Mr. DENMAN said, he took a great 
interest in the question. At the last Social 
Science Congress held in Manchester in 
the autumn, he presided over the Juris- 
prudence Department of the old Law 
Amendment Society, which had been in- 
cluded within the scope of the Congress ; 
and, on that occasion, at a meeting of 
ove of the sections, presided over by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. Hanbury), 
Sir Walter Crofton read a paper on this 
subject, which led to a very interesting 
and able discussion, in which a great 
number of those best acquainted with 
the subject took part. The result was 
that a large and very intelligent meeting 
came to a strong and almost unani- 
mous resolution that the proposition now 
brought to’ the notice of the House was 
one that ought to be adopted as part of 
the law. There were, at the present mo- 
ment, reasons of the greatest urgency why 
that should be done. One was that the 
old system of transportation to Western 
Australia was at an end ; and another was, 
as he had heard Judges over and over 
again declare, that it was a great deroga- 
tion to their high judicial office that they 
should be obliged to pass sentences of 
penal servitude or imprisonment for life, 
which they, and the jury, and the audi- 
ence, and the prisoners, perfectly well 
knew would never be carried out. That 
was a mischief which tended to bring the 
law into contempt. The present was a 
fitting time to bring the question forward, 
| because Parliament was on the verge now 
of considering carefully a Bill to limit the 
| number of offences to which capital pun- 
| ishment should be applicable; and it was 


Question. 





' absolutely essential that the question which 
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had been introduced that evening should 
also at the same time, and in view of sucha 
change, receive consideration. If the Bill 
became law, a great additional number of 
life sentences would be passed ; and it was 
admitted on all hands that prisoners on 
life sentences, if placed with other pri- 
soners not sentenced for life, and if de- 
prived of all hope of obtaining, as the 
others might, a diminution of their sentence, 
or of procuring better treatment for them- 
selves, in consequence of good behaviour, 
would be rendered unmanageable ; but, if 
separated from the rest, their health would 
not suffer, and they could be induced by 
the hope of improvements in their condi- 
tion, short of the recovery of their liberty, 
to behave themselves well. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
was present at the discussion in Manches- 
ter which had been referred to by his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Denman), and he 
listened for three or four hours until his 
blood ran cold at the elaborate descriptions 
of the system which was now proposed for 
adoption. The arguments in favour of the 
suggested change implied an absolute al- 
teration in the present system of punish- 
ments. As long as transportation to the 
colonies could be continued it was known 


that the prisoners, if they behaved well, 
would obtain tickets-of-leave ; and though 
they could not return to this country, they 
regained their liberty, and they or their 
children sometimes reached the highest 
positions in the colonies to which they had 


been sent. But since the convicts had 
been retained at home thousands of per- 
sons had been sentenced to penal servitude 
and transportation for life, but the sen- 
tence was never literally and exactly car- 
ried out, and no Judge who uttered it ever 
imagined that it would be. There had 
never been any false pretence about the 
matter as has been alleged, and no Judge 
had ever been wronged, or ever thought 
himself wronged, by the remission of the 
sentence. It might be doubted whether 
the public knew as well as the Judge did 
that the sentence would not be strictly 
carried out; and therefore the sentence 
when pronounced in court might have 
its full deterrent effect. But now, under 
the pretext of altering the administra- 
tive arrangements for carrying out the 
criminal law, Parliament was asked to 
make asabstantial alteration in the system 
of punishment in this country. It was pro- 
posed that a man sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life should have that sentence 
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strictly carried out ; and a man so con- 
vieted would be left without hope—except 
such hope as it was suggested he would 
get from the prospect of an alteration in 
the circumstances of his confinement—the 
lightening of his fetters or of his labours— 
the confinement itself, however, lasting until 
his death. Nothing could be more unequal 
or unfair than that proposal which might 
condemn the young prisoner to sixty or 
seventy years of dreary imprisonment, 
while the old prisoner would die in a year 
or two after his sentence, and so escape. 
The principle of the English law had 
hitherto been to improve a prisoner under 
the influence of hope ; but here was a new 
doctrine seeking to improve him without 
the use of that great agent for reforma- 
tion. The proposal with all its surround- 
ings was a step back towards barbarism, 
and not an advance in civilization, nor 
was there any excuse for the change. He 
contended that murder was almost invari- 
ably the single crime of a life. A man who 
might in every respect be good and exem- 
plary—a good husband, a good father, a 
good neighbour—from some motive or im- 
pulse might be hurried into committing a 
murder, and for that he very justly forfeited 
his life; now, however, the law said to its 
administrators that the capital sentence 
might safely be done away with ; but was 
it therefore necessary that a man who had 
committed a murder and whose sentence 
was imprisonment and not death should be 
kept in prison forty or fifty years without 


Question. 








_ being allowed even the hope of getting out? 


Would any man say that it was probable 
if he should come out of prison that he 
| would go and commit another murder ? 
The pickpocket who was imprisoned and 
then let out again might very natur- 
ally return, and very frequently did re- 
turn, to his former evil courses; but 
the man who committed murder was not 
at all likely to commit another if he were 
liberated. There was no danger or peril 
to society in letting such a man out of pri- 
son after he had been confined some time ; 
and he could not therefore see why this 
stringent rule of confinement for life should 
not be relaxed. It appeared to him that 
some of the arguments used in favour of 
this proposal were the strongest arguments 
against it. It was said by those who were 
advocating such a course that if sentence 
of death was commuted into penal servitude 
for life it would take a hundred years to 
make the convicts comprehend that this 
sentence would not be further commuted 
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to a sentence of imprisonment for years. 
It was satisfactory, however; to find 
that there was such faith in the cle- 
mency of the Crown that the convict who 
deserved the clemency of the Crown would 
get it, and he rejoiced that to root out 
that conviction from the mind of the con- 
viet would be no easy matter. Those men 
who were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life were to be kept like wild beasts in a 
menagerie. The effect of that would be 
most disastrous. The prison would in that 
case become a hell upon earth, because the 
very meaning of hell was a place whence 
hope was excluded. All hope of release 
was to be taken away from the convicts, 
which would reduce them to a condition that 
could not easily be imagined. Even those 
who favoured such a scheme acknowledged 
this, for they gave colour to the belief that 
the warders’ lives would be endangered in 
having to take charge of men rendered 
desperate by despair of release, by making 
certain provisions which it was hoped 
would secure the warders from personal 
violence. One great and convincing argu- 
ment against such a system was that men 
could not live under such circumstances, 
Mind and body would break down under a 
system so remorseless as this. The expe- 
riment, it was said, had been tried on the 
Continent to what extent they could inflict 
prolonged pain without destroying life. He 
hoped such an objectionable experiment 
would not be carried out in this country. 
The object of punishment was to protect so- 
ciety against crime and its consequences ; 
but if care were not exercised we might es- 
tablish a system of punishments which would 
re-act most unfavourably upon the moral 
tone of this country. Flogging, for in- 
stance, was a punishment which he should 
be sorry to see permanently established as a 
punishment in this country, not because he 
sympathized with the men who were to be | 
flogged, but because he sympathized with 


the public who had to read most revolting 
descriptions of the punishment. Another ar- 
gument against the employment of extreme 
punishments was that crime was not in- 
creasing in this country, and that cruel and 
violent crimes—such as burglary with vio- 


lence, and highway robbery with violence— | 
|tleman (Mr. Hibbert) is not quite accu- 


were rapidly diminishing. For one burglary 


where the parties in the house were put in | 


terror there were twenty where it was a 
merely secret entry ; whereas burglaries | 
used to be committed by half-a-dozen men 


with crape over their faces and bludgeons 
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in their hands, and the utmost violence 
was used to the parties in the house. Ex- 
treme punishments were therefore not 
wanted to deter from crime, The nation 
was advancing favourably in this respect, 
and unfortunate indeed would it be if they 
should set up an entirely novel system of 
punishment, excluding hope and inflicting 
as much pain as possible, and for as long 
a time as possible, only not mitigating, 
not moderating, but graduating it to such 
a nicety as just to preclude the escape of 
the wretched victims from their tortures 
by dying 

Ta ry CONOR DON said, he took a 
great interest in this question, and desired 
to point out that the hon, Member’s (Mr. 
Hibbert’s) proposition went to this extent 
only, that remission of life sentences should 
be made the exception, instead of being 
the rule, as it was at present. He could 
not help thinking the great desideratum 
was that it should be known what would 
be the effect of the sentences as pronounced 
by the Judge, and that the public at large 
should know what it meant. This was 
not the case at present. ‘VYhen a-man 
was sentenced for only a certain period 
people knew what his punishment would 
be; but when he was sentenced for tife 
they did not know. Up to the year 1864, 
the rule as regarded life sentences was that 
during the first twelve years of his impri- 
sonment the convict could expect no remis- 
sion, but that after that time the sentence 
would be taken into consideration and might 
be commuted. The result was that men 
sentenced to penal servitude for life got 
released sooner than men who had only 
been sentenced for twenty years. This 
was a great anomaly ; and the alteration 
proposed was not a subversion of our cri- 
minal system, but carried it out to its 
logical conclusion. 


Mr. WALPOLE: In order to discuss 


this question in a fair manner, I think it 


the warders who were to inflict it, and with | may be as well to pay attention to what is 


the present state of the law—or rather the 
practice—as applicable to the existing state 
of things, and what will be the state of the 
law if the alterations be made in it proposed 
by the measures now before Parliament. 
The two questions are quite distinct. With 
regard to the first question the hon. Gen- 


rate in his representation of the state 
of the law as regards life sentences. It 
is perfectly true ‘that from the year 1857 
‘down to the year 1864 the practice with 
respect to life sentences was that they 
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should be brought forward for the conside- 
ration of the Home Secretary at the end 
of twelve years, although it did not neces- 
sarily follow that any immediate action 
should be then taken upon them. But 
this is not the present practice. When 
last year I succeeded to the office which I 
have now the honour to hold, I found that 
the right hon, Gentleman who preceded me 
(Sir George Grey) had had his attention 
drawn to the question whether twelve years 
was the proper period at which life sen- 
tences should be brought forward for fur- 
ther consideration, and that he had given 
a qualified approval—which met with my 
concurrence—to the proposition that life 
sentences should not be brought forward 
for the consideration of the Home Secre- 
tary until twenty years after they had been 
passed. The state of the practice under 


the present law is therefore much more | 


severe than it was three years ago. The 
reason for this alteration is unanswerable, 
and has been pointed out by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (The 0’Conor 
Don). According to the present practice 
a convict who has been sentenced to twenty 
years is not entitled to a remission until 
the end of fifteen years ; and a man sen- 
tenced to twenty-four years is not so en- 
titled until the expiration of eighteen years; 
and it appears to me that it is most unjusti- 
fiable that a man on whom has been passed 
what purports to be a much heavier sen- 
tence—imprisonment for life—should have 
it commuted at the end of a shorter period. 
The Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment has three things to look at in the 
remission of sentences. In the first place, 
they have to take into consideration the 
heinousness of the crime committed ; and 
this very year I have refused to look into 
case after case upon the ground of the 
enormity of the crime committed by the 
convict whose case was sent up for remis- 
sion. In the second place, the Home Se- 
cretary has to look at the conduct of the 
convict in prison; and thirdly, he has to 
take into consideration the health or age of 
the convict, or any other peculiar character 
the case may present which may constitute 
a reason for the remission of the sentence. 
I need scarcely point out that as under the 
present practice a life sentence cannot, as 
a matter of course, be brought up for re- 
mission until after a period of twenty years 
it constitutes a most terrible punishment. 
With reference to the number of life sen- 
tences, I may observe that there exists 
some misapprehension. 1 have been much 
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| surprised at the small number of cases in 
|which such sentences are pronounced. 
| Thus, in the year 1865, there were only 
| eleven, and in the year 1866, there wero 
only sixteen instances in which convicts 
were sentenced to confinement for life; 
| while the total number of convicts in Eng- 
land subject to such a punishment is only 
_eighty-one—a state of things which is very 
different to what is generally supposed to 
‘exist. Of these there were sixty-three, 
'who, from age or state of health, it had 
‘not been practicable to transport. That 
being the state of the law as it stands at 
present, a very difficult question arises as 
| to whether any and, if so, what alteration 
‘ean possibly be made in the law when trans- 
| portation has been discontinued, which will, 
| in all probability, be the case at the end of 
| the coming summer. A ship was dispatched 
to West Australia the other day with 250 
convicts ; and probably another ship, which 
would be the last dispatched, would carry 
out about 280 more. When that event 
| takes place the question will arise as to 
what is to be done with our convicts who 
jhave been guilty of the graver offences. 
When I had to consider this question in 
1852, it was then represented that it would 
be necessary to secure some place near the 
United Kingdom—Lundy Island was at 
one time thought of—where the worst class 
of convicts might be sent, and where they 
could be placed under a more severe disci- 
pline and punishment than those who had 
been convicted of lesser offences. That, 
however, is a matter for future considera- 
tion, although at the time it .as made, I 
thought the suggestion was a proper one. 
Some such system ought, I think, to be 
adopted, especially with regard to convicts 
who, having had their life sentences re- 
mitted, have afterwards forfeited their right 
to be at large. I must further say a few 
words as to the mode in which life sentences 
ought to be carried out. Life sentences 
are now passed for the crimes of murder, 
attempts to murder, manslaughter, rape, 
arson, and one or two other offences. Per- 
sons convicted of these different crimes 
are, have been, and should be, dealt with 
in precisely the same manner. Therefore, 
I think, some discretion should be given to 
the Secretary of State as to the principle 
upon which these sentences, passed upon 
convicts whose crimes must necessarily 
vary somewhat in degree should be carried 
out. I own I rather shrink from the no- 
tion that you are to lay down a rule by Act 
of Parliament which is to be inflexible 
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under any circumstances. It must not be 
forgotten that if you destroy hope you de- 
stroy one of the great objects of punish- 
ment—=namely, the reformation of the of- 
fender. I therefore think that no better 
rule can be adopted than to say that these 
life sentences shall not be brought up for 
remission until after a period of twenty 
years, and I would then leave the Minister 
who has to administer the law with refer- 
ence to this subject free to exercise his 
discretion in the matter, to take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances of the in- 
dividual case brought before him, and to 
decide whether the convict should remain 
in prison for life, or whether his sentence 
might be properly commuted. The conclu- 
sions I have come to upon this subject are 
that it is desirable, in view of the alteration 
in our convict system about to be intro- 
duced in consequence of the abolition of 
transportation, we should have some penal 
establishment near this country, where we 
can send the worst class of offenders ; and 
secondly, that some discretion should be 
left to the Minister who has to administer 
the law with regard to the remission of 
life sentences, so that the prisoner should 
not be left entirely without hope in case he 
redeems his character after undergoing 
punishment for a long period. But, in 
saying this, let it not be understood that I 
have made up my mind upon either of these 
points absolutely, since, before any practi- 
eal decision can be arrived at, the whole 
matter must undergo very careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he did not un- 
derstand the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert) to object to any remission 
of life sentences, but merely to propose that 
in cases where those sentences had to be 
carried out in their entirety a separate 
place of confinement should be provided 
for those undergoing penal servitude for 
life. He had no desire to aggravate that 
punishment, or to lay down any rule by 
which the exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown in remitting the punishment 
was to be controlled. He had risen for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
Home Secretary to a Return laid upon the 
table of that House in 1865 in relation to 
penal servitude in Ireland, which showed 
the number of prisoners undergoing penal 
servitude for life, the crimes for which 
that sentence had been awarded, and the 
number of cases in which the punishment 
of death had been remitted to that of 
penal servitude. It appeared from that 
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Return that on the 14th of June, 1865, 
out of thirty-eight persons who were 
then undergoing penal servitude for 
life, ten of these had been found guilty 
of murder, and sentenced to death, 
but their sentences had been commuted; 
one was a case of manslaughter. Of the 
remaining twenty-seven persons eight were 
for crimes of violence to the person, two had 
been convicted of having base coin in their 
possession after a previous conviction, one 
for sheep stealing, after a previous felony, 
One was for robbery from the person, two 
for highway robbery, one for sacrilege, four 
for burglary, one for burglary and rob- 
bery, and others for robbery. If there- 
fore, as had been suggested, it were made 
an inflexible rule that no application for 
the remission of life sentences should be 
entertained till after twenty years, it would 
operate very harshly on prisoners whose 
offences had been of a much less serious 
character than murder. He felt no hesi- - 
tation in saying that, in many of the cases 
set out in the Return, no such sentence as 
that of penal servitude for life ought ever 
to have been passed. With regard to 
persons who had given such reins to their 
passions as wilfully to take the life of-a 
fellow-creature, he thought they could 
rarely be allowed to regain their liberty, 
and that their confinement was necessary 
for the protection of society. He believed 
that the subjects of life sentences were 
humanely treated, and that there was no 
reason to fear the infliction of the severities 
deprecated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Mr. Chambers.) 


BRITISH TROOPS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GORST said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to the proposal to 
maintain permanently a British regiment 
in New Zealand. The House had been 
informed by the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. 
Adderley) that it was proposed to excuse 
the colony from bearing the cost of that 
regiment on condition of its voting £50,000 
a year for Native purposes. An item of 
between £60,000 and £70,000 accordingly 
appeared in the Estimates for the support 
of that force, and he presumed that in the 
event of further disturbances the cost would 
be considerably increased. He regarded 
that expenditure both as unnecessary and 
as positively injurious to the colony ; but, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had promised 
to lay on the table papers on the subject, 
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he would now content himself with apolo- 
gizing for having troubled the House, and 
with asking when those papers would be 
ready, in order that he might renew his 
notice on a future occasion. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the question 
was one of no inconsiderable importance, 
and the hon. Gentleman had no need to 
apologize for calling attention to this 
matter, there being no Member of the 
House better acquainted with the affairs of 
New Zealand than he was. The Corre- 
spondence was already in the hands of the 
printer, and he hoped that in about ten 
days it would be laid on the table of the 
House. There were in November last 
4,000 British soldiers in the colony, but 
orders had been sent for 3,000 to leave, 
and they had probably done so, only one 
regiment remaining. That arrangement 
for the retention of one regiment at 
the cost of this country, however, was 
only temporary, the facts being these : 
—lIn 1860 the colony made a proposal 
to pay the Imperial Treasury £5 per 
head for all the troops in New Zealand, 
aud that proposal was accepted. In 1861, 
the Governor, Sir George Grey, sent home 
a plan for the amelioration of the condition 
of the Native population, the estimated 
cost being £50,000 a year, upon which 
the Government returned the £5 head 
money in part payment of that sum. In 
1864 the late Colonial Secretary, in dealing 
with the question of guaranteeing a loan 
of £1,000,000 to New Zealand, proposed 
that, save as to one regiment, New Zealand 
should come under the same arrangement 
which prevailed in the case of Australia, 
and should pay £40 per head for infantry, 
and £55 for artillery; but that, in consi- 
deration of the attitude of the Native popu- 
lation, one regiment should be maintained, 
not permanently but temporarily, by the 
Imperial Treasury, the £50,000 annually 
for Native purposes being defrayed by the 
colony as long as that regiment remained, 
In 1865 a resolution was passed by the Colo- 
nial Legislature, which was interpreted as 
declining to pay that rate for the troops, 
and much correspondence had ensued, the 
result being that only one regiment would 
remain. Many of the colonists, including 
Mr. Weld when Prime Minister, were ad- 
verse to the stay even of that regiment, 
aud the present Ministry, though they had 
not displayed so strong a feeling, appeared 
anxious to develop the self-reliance of the 
colony. Indeed, he was bound to say 
that no colony had shown a higher spirit, 
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| both in money matters and in undertaking 
| its own defence, than New Zealand. The 
present arrangement, and also the question 
of the debt owing by the colony to the 
Imperial Treasury, were both open to re- 
consideration. He hoped to be able to lay 
on the table, the papers referred to in the 
course of the ensuing week, or early in the 
week following. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he desired to 
add one word to what had been correctly 
stated by his right hon, Friend. Three 
years ago there were more than 10,000 
men in New Zealand who were spending 
£1,000,000 a year. A large debt was 
then running up from the colony to the Im- 
perial Treasury, and in addition the colony 
applied to the Home Government to gua- 
rantee a loan of £3,000,000. The ar- 
rangement made was that the Government 
should guarantee not £3,000,000, but 
£1,000,000 ; that the troops, if they re- 
mained, should be paid for by the colony 
at the rate of the payment made by the 
Australian colonies, and that the debt 
should be closed and liquidated. This 
arrangement was not only laid upon the 
table, but the House, approving it, re- 
quired that it should be embodied in the 
statute. The result was that the colonists 
determined to pray for the recall of the 
Queen’s troops, and they had accordingly 
been recalled. He was only sorry that 
any portion of them still remained in 
New Zealand; but for any beyond one 
regiment that remained permanently, the 
full amount of the head money agreed to 
be paid for troops in Australia was to be 
paid. It was, however, thought that under 
the circumstances of the Native population, 
it would be unreasonable to recall all the 
troops, and one regiment was to remain, 
to be maintained at the Imperial expense, 
on condition that the colony continued to 
devote £50,000 a year to Native purposes. 
The arrangement was, on the face of it, 
liable to revision at a future time; and if 
the colony of New Zealand did not desire 
any longer to insist on the terms, no 
doubt the English Parliament would be 
willing to re-consider the arrangement. 


SHIPPING RETURNS, — OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he rose to call 
attention to a Return of ‘‘ the number and 
tonnage of Vessels entered inwards and 
cleared outwards at each of the twelve 
principal Ports of the United Kingdom, 
&e.,”’ during the year 1865; aud to move 
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for Returns showing the number of Vessels 
and tonnage entered inwards and cleared 
outwards at each of the twelve Ports of 
the United Kingdom at which the aggre- 
gate tonnage entered and cleared has been 
largest during the year 1866 ; of the offi- 
cial and declared value of Imports and Ex- 
ports at each of the twelve- ports of the 
United Kingdom at which the aggregate 
of such Exports and Imports has been 
largest during the year 1866 ; and of the 
number of Vessels and amount of tonnage 
registered at each of the twelve Ports of 
the United Kingdom at which the largest 
amount of tonnage was registered on the 
31st day of December, 1866. The Return 
ip question was in many respects inaccu- 
rate, and calculated to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. It referred to ‘‘ the twelve 
principal Ports of the United Kingdom ;” 
but the House would be surprised to learn 
that only seven of the Reports named in 
the Return came under that designation. 
The remaining five ports were inferior, as 
to tonnage and clearance, to the ports of 
Cardiff, Sunderland, Hartlepool, Swansea, 
and Grimsby. In several other respects, 
also, the Return was inaccurate. The en- 
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trances and clearances at the port he had 
the honour to represent (Sunderland) were 


larger than the entrances and clearances 
of five of the ports included in the Return. 
The same observation applied to other 
ports which were omitted, and the test of 
tonnage gave a similar result. If the Re- 
turn were again moved for he hoped it 
would be so modified as to convey an ac- 
curate idea of the facts. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
proved, he thought, one thing—namely, 
the inexpediency of granting so ‘easily 
many of the Returns for which Motions 
were annually made by Members of that 
House. The attention of the House ought 
to be directed to that question of unop- 
posed Returns. In his humble opinion 
there should be some hesitation in asking 
for and in granting Returns which were 
only intended to serve a particular pur- 
pose of perhaps no general interest, as well 
as those which were contained in books in 
the Library or in annual Reports laid before 
Parliament and distributed among Mem- 
bers. The practice was a growing one, 
and one which had caused much anxiety 
to his hon. Friend the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as entailing a heavy expense 
upon the country. That Return, for in- 
stance, to which the hon. Member had not 
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without reason taken exception, was moved 
for many years ago and had been continued 
every year since. He was sorry it was so 
continued. It always had been, and must 
still be, incomplete ; and, whatever might 
have been the case originally, the title of 
it certainly was incorrect now. Those 
ports having been once selected, the Re- 
turn seemed kept for comparison with for- 
mer years. The expense of printing those 
Returns was, as he had said, very great ; 
but that represented a very small part of 
the whole cost of the country. In the 
Customs and other Departments a special 
staff was obliged to be maintained for that 
exceptional work, in order that the regular 
work of the office might not be delayed, 
Now, the annual statement of trade and 
navigation distributed to every Member of 
Parliament and to every Chamber of Com- 
merce throughout the country contained 
the following particulars :—1, Number and 
tonnage of vessels entered at each port in 
the United Kingdom ; 2, number and ton- 
nage of vessels under as well as above fifty 
tons registered at each port; 3, the value 
of exports at each port ; and 4, the amount 
of Customs duty received at each port, be- 
sides much other information. The only 
Return for which the hon. Member moved 
which he had not enumerated as given in 
these statistical tables was that of the official 
value of imports and exports, which, as the 
hon. Gentleman would see from a note 
to the Return of which he complained, 
could not be given without enormous labour 
and ex~ :nse, as the value had never been 
computed except for imports and exports 
of the kingdom at large. He found no 
fault with the hon. Member’s objection to 
the title ‘‘ principal ports.” It was very 
difficult to define principal ports in such 
Returns. Some ports had more vessels 
entered and cleared and less registered ton- 
nage, and to take one and omit the other 
would give rise to jealousy. For instance, 
at Cardiff there were, according to last 
Returns, only 121 ships of 18,481 tons 
registered, and 5,970 ships of 1,921,030 
tons entered and cleared. At Bristol there 
were 388 ships of 62,155 tons registered, 
and only 1,291 ships of 333,589 tons 
entered and cleared. Many ships were 
registered at the place where the owner 
resided. Many, for instance, were regis- 
tered in London which were not built there 
and never traded from it; and registers 
were transferred from port to port by a 
simple letter to the Customs. Again, 
Bristol imported a great deal and exported 
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little. The great coal ports did exactly 
the contrary. Nor was Customs duty a 
criterion. A sugar port would figure far 
above its proper rank. Nor was value 
less delusive. Then there were disputes 
about the area which Returns ought to in- 
clude. Newcastle thought the aggregate 
of the Tyne should be given; Shields that 
the ports should figure separately. If the 
Government listened to all appeals for 
alterations, the expense, trouble, and delay 
would be immense. He was glad the hon. 
Member did not press his Motion, as it 
would be impossible to give all the Returns 
he wished; but he would undertake to 
confer with the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(who was unhappily absent on account of 
a domestic calamity), and either discon- 
tinue altogether the Returns of which the 
hon. Gentleman complained, which, he 
thought, would be the best plan, or alter 
the title, which, he quite agreed with the 
hon. Member, was inaccurate and caleu- 
lated to mislead. 
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IRELAND—RAILWAYS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to call at- 
tention to the Act of last Session intituled 
“The Railway Companies (Ireland) Tem- 
porary Advances Act, 1866,” and to move 
that it is the opinion of this House that, 
with a view of affording to Irish Railways 
the full relief contemplated by the said Act, 
it is expedient, under existing circumstances, 
that the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury should exercise the powers 
conferred on them under the fourth See- 
tion, by directing that the period within 
which temporary advances should be made 
be extended to the maximum period al- 
lowed by the Act. He felt it was rather 
a novel proceeding to ask the House to 
express its opinion that an important public 
Department should do its duty by carrying 
into effect the manifest intention of both 
Houses of Legislature as expressed in an 
Act of Parliament. He would not have 
troubled the House with this matter only 
that he had exhausted every means to try 
and induce the Treasury to do what he 
considered they ought in conformity with 
the spirit of the Act referred to. He 
came before the House on behalf and at 
the express desire of very large railway 
interests in Ireland to ask that what was 
determined on by Parliament last year 
should be carried into the full effect in- 
tended. Towards the close of last Ses- 
sion, in consequence of the very strong 
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representations made of the difficulties in 
which several Irish railway companies 
were placed, owing to the general money 
panic, but more particularly to the want of 
confidence in all Irish securities in conse- 
quence of the Fenian conspiracy, the late 
Administration resolved to bring in a Bill 
to temporarily assist Irish lines in their 
emergency to the extent of £500,000. 
The 4th clause would explain the terms on 
which the loans were granted— 

“1. Every Loan shall be made either for the 
Purpose of discharging the Principal of Money 
temporarily borrowed and actually applied within 
Three Calendar Months before the passing of this 
Act in discharging Principal Money secured by 
any Debentures or other Securities of the Com- 
pany duly issued before the passing of this Act 
pursuant to the Acts relating to the Company, 
or for the Purpose of discharging the Principal 
Money secured on any such Debentures or other 
Securities due at the Time of the passing of this 
Act, or falling due within Three Calendar Months 
afterwards, or within such further Period not ex- 
ceeding Twelve Calendar Months from the passing 
of this Act as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury may from Time to Time direct.” 


This Act was subsequently passed by the 
present Government. By the 4th clause 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, at 
whose disposal the money was placed, were 
authorized on their own responsibility to 
advance loans due on debentures falling 
due within three months after the passing 
of the Act. All debentures due at periods 
beyond that time could not be liquidated 
by Government advances unless by the 
express sanction of the Treasury. The 
Loan Commissioners made advances when 
they deemed the security satisfactory to the 
full extent allowed them, but the whole 
sum lent by them for bonds falling due 
within three months after the passing of 
the Act was, he believed, under £200,000. 
Therefore, fully £300,000 of the sum voted 
by Parliament remained undisposed of, the 
greater portion of the debenture debt being 
due at periods beyond the three months. 
Under these circumstances, the Treasury 
was applied to to exercise the powers 
vested in it to grant loans for debts fall- 
ing due beyond the period within which 
the Loan Commissioners were empowered 
to act. To the surprise, however, of the 
applicants, the Treasury refused to exercise 
their powers for the purpose. He (Mr. 
Blake) had some interviews with the Secre- 
tary to remonstrate against this decision, 
but without effect. The reasons assigned 
by the right hon. Gentleman (and which, 
he supposed, would be again advanced that 
night as he had resolved to oppose the 
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Motion) were, that the chief reason Go- 
vernment recommended Parliament to grant 
the aid to Irish railways was in conse- 
quence of the high rate of interest at the 


time the Act was passed, fully 10 per cent, | 
| to an extent that left many companies un- 


but that, as it was now down to 24 per 
cent, railway companies, if their secirity 
was good, ought to go to the money-market 
to supply their wants; and that the fact of 
being now willing to give the Government 
4 or 5 per cent went far to prove that the 
security offered was not unexceptionable. 
He (Mr. Blake) denied altogether the ac- 
curacy of the assertion of the Secretary 
to the Treasury that the high rate of in- 
terest was the chief reason why Govern- 
ment recommended aid to be given to Irish 
railways, and would refer to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own speech when the subject was 
under discussion, to show that it was not 
the principal plea which Government put 
forward to induce the House to comply 
with their recommendation. He would 
now endeavour to show that, in a strictly 
financial point of view, railways were not 
in a better position at present than they 
were when the Bill was passed to obtain 
loans on debenture bonds. These secu- 
rities partook very much of the character 
of investments, and in the height of the 
money panic the interest on good invest- 
ments was not beyond what it was now. 
But Irish railways, in common with similar 
securities in England, even if no political 
causes had existed at all to depreciate the 
value of the former, were in a much worse 
position to raise money than they were six 
months ago. The decision of Baron Cairns 
respecting debenture bonds had so reduced 
their value as a security that nearly every 
one having them, except in very prosper- 
ous lines, were trying to realize often at 
a very large loss, and few would be induced 
to touch them. In this respect Irish lines 
suffered in common with those of England; 
but in addition companies in Ireland had 
their property depreciated in consequence 
of the Fenian disturbances, and in that 
respect were much worse than when the 
Bill passed. If the existence of Fenianism 


was a good reason when the Bill passed | 
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and in consequence the companies found 
it quite impossible to get their debenture 
bonds taken up at interest they could offer; 
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| it was not a question of interest but of con- 


fidence, and there was an absence of that 


able to meet their liabilities. [The hon. 
MEMBER having read portions of the de- 
bate of last Session to show that Fenianism 
was a chief ground of the Bill then intro- 
duced, proceeded to say.] He supposed 
they were now satisfied that the rate at 
which Feniauism was going on in June 
last, and not the rate of interest, was the 
main reason for the introduction and pass- 
ing of the Act. Now, what was the pre- 
sent position of matters? True discounts 
had gone down, but cetainly Fenianism 
had gone up. The gracious Speech of 
Her Majesty at the opening of Parliament 
announced that Ireland had become so 
tranquil that the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act would be removed. In little 
more than a week there was open rebel- 
lion in Kerry. That was suppressed, and 
half-a-dozen, or perhaps a dozen, similar 
demonstrations took place in different parts 
of Ireland, which surprised every one, and, 
he believed, none more than ihe Govern- 
ment, as they evidently did not expect so 
practical a denial of their statement, that 
Ireland had become tranquil and well af- 
fected. The effect on money-lenders was 
such as might be expected—they closed 
their coffers so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, wisely remarking that when Go- 
vernment were so much out in their calcu- 
lations about Ireland they would not ven- 
ture their money there. The most sensi- 
tive of all sensitive things was capital, and 
on the present occasion it shrank from 
coming in contact with Fenianism. The 
directors of many of those lines had pledged 
their own personal security for large 
amounts to sustain their companies—in one 
instance to the extent of £60,000; but 
there must be a limit somewhere to men 
involving themselves personally for matters 
in which they were only interested as share- 
holders, probably to an extent far below 
the heavy liabilities they undertook, to 


for making concessions to Irish railways, | save from destruction the undertakings in 


it could now be advanced with additional | 
foree as an argument for giving full effect | 


their charge. They had, through him, 
appealed to the Treasury to help them 


to the spirit of the Act, which the Trea- | through their difficulties by simply carrying 


sury resolutely refused to do. 


The Fenian | 
threatenings in 1866 had culminated in | 


out the Act of last Session, but had been 
refused ; and he seriously warned the House 


actual outbreak in 1867, and had made |and Government that, if the application 
matters, with regard to Irish securities, | then made failed, tle consequences would 


especially railway property, much worse — | 


Mr. Bluke 


probably prove most disastrous to the 
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country, and even to the Government itself, 
as some of the lines applying for aid were 
in the centre of the scene of the Fenian 
disturbances. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury told him that without a vote of the 
House the Treasury would not relax their 
determination; and he (Mr. Blake) confi- 
dently appealed to the House, for the sake 
of the important interests involved, to con- 
firm the wise and previous decision they 
came to last Session with regard to sus- 
taining Irish railways in their struggle with 
difficulties caused by the exceptional circum- 
stances in which they were unfortunately 
placed by difficulties for which neither pro- 
prietors or directors were accountable. 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART 
conded the Motion. 
himself against the: supposition that he 
was suing for the Irish railways in formd 
pauperis. There were peculiar cireum- 
stances which existed now which did not 
exist at the commencement of this under- 


se- 


He wished to guard | 
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one of a very exceptionable and peculiar 
nature, it being an Act to enable the Go- 
vernment to advance money to Irish rail- 
way companies to pay off debt. Previously 
to its passing he was not aware of any case 
in which public money had been advanced, 
except for the execution of works. The 
policy of successive Governments in late 
years had been to lend money at a low 
rate of interest to promote public improve- 
ments; but he believed that the Act he 
had just referred to was the first instance 
where public money had been advanced 
to pay off debts. It was regarded with 
jealousy when introduced, and the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) ob- 
served at the time that the measure re- 
quired to be watched, or it would form a 
dangerous precedent. The circumstances 
under which the late Government under- 
took to introduce the measure were set 
forth in two Treasury Minutes laid on the 
table of the House last year. The first 
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taking. Great part of the hostility of the | Minute was dated May 24, and it began 
malcontents seemed to be directed against | with a statement that a deputation con- 
railways, and therefore the value of railway | sisting of gentlemen largely interested in 
property was peculiarly affected by this | Irish railways waited on Earl Russell and 
unfortunate conspiracy. Then another! the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and re- 


thing which had depreciated the value of | presented that, in consequence of the then 


railway property was the recent decision of | existing monetary derangement, it was not 
Lord Justice Cairns. He contended that | only impossible for these railway companies 
these two reasons were quite sufficient to | generally to obtain money for the works in 
justify himself and his friends in asking that | progress on reasonable terms, but that 
the Act of last Session should be carried | many of them were called upon to repay 
out in no niggard spirit. In conclusion,/at a short notice large sums borrowed 
he would express the hope that the Go-/| on mortgage and other security for the 
vernment would give a favourable consi-| prosecution of their works; that Earl 
deration to the Motion which had been | Russell and Mr. Gladstone found difficulty 
made. | in adopting any scheme of a permanent 

/nature affecting railways in Ireland until 


Amendment proposed, | the Royal Commission on Railways should 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is the opinion of this House that, with a view 
to affording to Irish Railways the full relief con- 
templated by the Act of last Session, intituled, 
‘The Railway Companies (Ireland) Temporary 
Advances Act, 1866,’ it is expedient, under ex- 
isting circumstances, that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury should exer- 
cise the powers conferred on them under the 
fourth Section, by directing that the period within 
which temporary advances should be made be 
extended to the maximum period allowed by the 
Act,” —( Mr. Blake,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Act, the 
operation of which the hon. Gentleman 


asked the Government to extend, was|of the period advisable. 


have made their Report ; but that this ob- 
jection would not apply with equal force to 
| temporary measures taken in view especi- 
‘ally of the existing derangement of the 
| money-market ; and they recommend that 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
should be authorized to advance during the 
| next three months on the security of de- 
_bevtures already issued, and being overdue 
or falling due within that time, sums not 
| exceeding in the whole £500,000 for one 
_ year at a rate of interest not less than 4 
|per cent, upon being satisfied as to the 
| sufficiency of the security offered. Before 
| the expiration of the three months, it was 
| likewise stated in the Minute, it would be 
| open for consideration whether circum- 
| stances might render any further extension 
He wished the 
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Ilouse to observe that the reason stated 
for the advance was the existence of de- 
rangement in the money-market — the 
Bank rate of discount, he believed, being 
10 per cent when the Minute was framed, 
and when the Bill was brought in by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
himself the Bank rate of discount was still 
at that figure. With respect to the question 
whether the period in which the debentures 
falling due were to be paid by money raised 
under the Act should be extended, there 
was a second Treasury Minute, dated June 
15, which stated that another deputation 
had been to the Treasury and urged that 
the power of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to lend money should be con- 
tinued by the Act for a period of three 
years, so as to enable any debenture falling 
due during that time to be taken up. The 
Minute went on to state that Mr. Childers 
said that should circumstances hereafter 
require an extension of the period, during 
which the lending and borrowing powers 
were to be exercised, it would seem the 
more proper course to seek from Parlia- 
ment in a future Session an extension of 
the powers. When the Bill was introduced 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rested the 
ease for it, as the first Treasury Minute 
did, on the derangement of the money- 
market. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Blake) had said that he (Mr. Hunt) 
alluded to the Fenian disturbances. It was 
true that he did allude to them as aggra- 
vating the difficulties, but he did not rest 
the case solely on that ground—as he had 
said the main consideration was the state 
of the money-market. Now, what had 
taken place under the Act? The Public 
Works Loan Commissioners were solely to 
be the judges of the security, and had 
power to make advances without reference 
to the Treasury in all cases within the 
meaning of the Act, with this single ex- 
ception—that they could not extend the 
time without Treasury sanction. £500,000 
were destined for the purpose of the Act, 
and there had been applications for the 
loan to the extent of £926,089. Of that 
amount there had been refused on account 
of insufficiency of security applications for 
£226,992, and applications for £244,865 
had been refused on account of not coming 
within the limit of the Act. Sums to 
the amount of £123,796 had been ad- 
vanced, and loans which had been agreed 
to be advanced to the amount of £10,700 
had not been taken up. In addition, one 
company had withdrawn their application. 
Mr, Hunt 
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Now what was the state of things when the 
time was about to expire? At that period 
the monetary derangement had entirely 
passed away, and the Bank rate of discount 
had fallen from 10 per cent to 4 or 4} per 
cent. Therefore the monetary considera- 
tions which had induced the Government 
to introduce the Bill had entirely disap- 
peared; and the view of the Government 
was, under the circumstances, that parties 
could go into the market for their money, 
He would mention a fact which confirmed 
the view of the Government on that point. 
A large sum of money was applied for by 
one of the companies in Ireland, and it 
was found on examination that a great 
part of the sum did not fall within the 
meaning of the Act. A certain portion, 
however — £34,000 — did fall within the 
time, and the Commissioners offered to 
advance that sum on the same terms as 
they advanced money to other companies— 
namely, at £5 per cent. The company then 
informed the Commissioners that in such 
case they declined the offer, as the public 
offered better terms. [An hon. MEMBER: 
What was the date?] The date of that 
transaction was the 30th of October; and 
this he contended was a confirmation of the 
propriety of the decision of the Government 
at the time that decision wastaken. That 
being so, the House, he thought, would be 
of opinion that the Board were justified in 
the view they took that the exceptional 
state of things which induced the Govern- 
ment to bring in this Bill having passed 
away, they would not be justified in ex- 
tending the time beyond the three months 
limited by the 4th clause. The Govern- 
ment took this view — that supposing the 
state of things existing now had existed 
when the measure was introduced, they 
would not have introduced it. The pre- 
sent Government would not, and he did not 
believe the late Government would have 
introduced it; and he might say the 
House would not, in his opinion, have 
assented to it, except under the exceptional 
circumstances then existing. ‘The passing of 
the measure had, as many predicted, given 
rise to various applications for Govern- 
ment loans for various purposes ; and this 
showed that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Henley) was quite right in saying that 
it would be a dangerous precedent. The 
other day a large and influential depu- 
tation waited on the Ministers of the Crown 
and applied for loans to pay off debts in- 
curred in the construction of works of 
public utility ; and they represented that 
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they would be able by getting loans from 
the Government to save the high rate they 
were now paying for the money they had 
taken up in order to construct those 
works. Such a policy was pessimi 
exempli, and he heard of other applica- 
tions about to be made, as if the Go- 
vernment were a great “ Credit Company,” 
bound to find money for all persons who 
could not get it elsewhere, or to lend at a 
lower than the current rate of interest in 
the market. He did not see any difference 
between Irish railways and certain English 
railways. It might be said the Fenian 
outbreak had affected the question. No 
doubt it did to a certain extent. We had 
no Fenian disturbance here, except at 
Chester, and that did not alarm us much; 
yet many railway companies in this coun- 
try had great difficulty in taking up their 
debentures; and why should they mete one 
measure to Ireland and another to England? 
Supposing the House were of opinion that 
they ought to comply with the terms of 
the Motion, he confessed he did not see 
how they could resist applications from 
railway companies in this country. He 
thought the special circumstances attend- 
ing the monetary crisis under which 
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the Act was passed having entirely passed 
away, they would not have been jus- 
tified in using the powers given under | 
the Act, which were never intended for | 
the state of things which now existed, | 
but only applied to the contingency of 
the rate of interest keeping up during 
the Parliamentary recess. If they adopted 
this Resolution, he did not see how they 
could resist applications from other quarters | 
of a similar nature, and he confessed the | 
amount of such applications and the num- | 
ber of them would be perfectly appalling to | 
any one filling the position he had the 
honour to do. He therefore hoped the 
House would not assent to the Motion, 
but leave the matter as it now stood on 
the decisions come to last October. 

Mr. LAWSON said, what his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Blake) asked was not to ex- 
tend the operation of the Act, but to 
pass a Resolution that it is expedient 
that the Commissioners of the Treasury 
should act on powers already given by 
the Act of Parliament. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had spoken of ap- 
plications from other companies ; but he 
seemed entirely to forget that tle English 
Companies had no Act of Parliament. The 
Legislature last Session passed an Act 
placing at the disposal of Irish railways, 
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under certain conditions, a sum of £500,000 
for taking up debentures falling due within 
three months after the passing of the Act, 
without application to the Treasury, and 
debentures falling due in twelve months sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commissioners ; 
and the only thing asked was that the 
Commissioners of the Treasury should ex- 
ercise their discretion of granting these 
loans, although the debentures had fallen 
due at a longer period than three months 
after the passing of the Act. There was 
no possible danger to the public revenue in 
this, for the Loan Commissioners were 
directed not to make loans unless the secu- 
rity were both sufficient and proper. The 
necessity for such loans was just as great 
now as when the Act passed. The Legis- 
lature meant that the whole £500,000 
should be appropriated for that purpose if 
proper security were given for it, and the 
other conditions mentioned in the Act com- 
plied with ; but of this sum only £144,000 
had been advanced; and therefore, he 
contended, there was no reason, either con- 
nected with the state of Ireland or the 
public funds, why the extension proposed 
should not be granted. Nothing but com- 
mon justice was asked ; and he could not 
but contrast the grudging and niggard spirit 
in which these loans were administered 
with what they had heard from deputa- 
tions to the Viceroy and otherwise about 
the generous and enlightened policy the 
Government were prepared to pursue to- 
wards the sister country, pledging their 
belief, and almost their assurance, that 
very great aid would be given to [rish rail- 
ways. He trusted the Secretary of the 
Treasury would re-consider the matter. 
Mr. M‘KENNA desired to make a few 
remarks in reference to the objection which 
had been urged to a compliance with the 
requests of Irish railways, where applica- 
tions for loans were not made within the 
three months provided by the Act. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Treasury had referred to the fact that at 
the time the Bill received the sanction of 
the House the rate of interest in the ge- 
neral market was 10 per cent per annum. 
This was doubtless true, and it constituted 
one ingredient in the conditions of pressure 
under which the railways then suffered ; it 
could not, however, have operated as an in- 
ducement to Parliament to help them, for 
it rendered any help then given a cost and 
loss to the State. The pressure on the rail- 
way companies now arose from one cause 
only ; but if that cause were adequate the 
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Government were bound to use their powers 
to continue the operation of the Act, for 
the railways were not now asking any 
concession whatever at the expense of the 
State; the companies were prepared to 
secure to the country 5 per cent per annum, 
and this money would cost the country 
under 33. The present pressure on the 
Irish railway companies mainly arose from 
the panic of investors consequent on the 
Fenian movements. No one could have 
less nervousness on the subject of that 
movement than he(Mr. M‘Kenna.) But 
fears which were unwarranted and con- 
temptible did prevail, and were sufficient 
to paralyse industry and injure credit. He 
hoped that these railway companies which 
were constituted of the best friends of 
order in Ireland would receive from the 
Government at this juncture that considera- 
tion which Parliament so lately sanctioned. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not wish 


to enter into the general question ; but he 
understood the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the remarks he had made, to intimate that 
the Bill of last year was likely to prove 
an inconvenient precedent. He had said 
that that Bill was pessimi exempli, and 
that if its principle was correct, what they 
had done for Ireland they might be called 
But he (Mr. 


upon to do for England. 
Childers) wished to point out that there 
was no need to fear that the railways of 
England would have a better title to the 
assistance of Parliament in consequence of 


the passing of the Act of last year. In 
reply to the same objection, which had 
been taken last year, he had explained that 
the railways of Ireland stood in a very 
different position from those of England. 
The English railways had been constructed 
entirely by private enterprize, whereas the 
Irish railways had been constructed to a 
great extent by means of loans from the 
Public Works Commissioners, which had 
to be repaid by yearly instalments. The 
Government, therefore, having lent the 
money for the construction of the lines, 
and having been repaid large sums, the 
re-payment of which, with the addition of 
the sinking fund, had compelled the com- 
panies to borrow on debentures ; and those 
debentures having been, in the pressure of 
last year, unrenewable, it was not, he 
thought, unreasonable to allow them as 
a temporary loan a portion of the money 
that they had made in re-payments. He 
hoped that the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt) would not still 
maintain that the Act of last year would 
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justify the English railway companies in 
asking for similar relief. 

Mr. HUNT explained that what he 
said was, that if this Motion were acceded 
to there would be a difficulty in resisting a 
similar application on behalf of the Eng- 
lish companies under similar circumstances. 

Mr. CHILDERS had not asked the 
‘hon. Member to accede to the present ap- 
plication. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the influences 

that had deranged the finances of Irish 
| railways last year were still in operation, 
and therefore the Government were bound 
| to carry out the intention of the Act passed 
|in the last Session. Good security and 
/high interest were offered for the loan, 
and he could not see why Government 
‘should decline to earry out the intention 
|of the Act. All that was asked was that 
' they should examine the securities the rail- 
ways had to offer, and if they were satis- 
fied to advance the money. 

Sm HENRY WINSTON-BARRON 
reminded the House that the Act under 
which this application was made was 
passed at a time when the money-market 
was deranged by the rate for money vary- 
ing from 10 to 12 percent. Since then 
there had come the Fenian outbreak, and 
the consequence was that the money-mar- 
ket was more deranged thanever. It was 
more difficult now than it was last year to 
get money, either for the English or Irish 
railways. He wished to remind the House 
that the Government would really gain by 
this scheme, for they would be able to bor- 
row money at 3 per cent, while they 
would lend it to the Irish railways at 5. As 
for the securities, there could be no doubt 
about their value, because, in fact, the 
Government would examine their value for 
themselves. If the loan were refused let 
Parliament depend upon it that the Irish 
people would not forget the circumstance. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH had been disposed 
to object to this Motion, as he understood 
that it was an application for money to 
assist Irish railways, which he thought 
ought on principle not to be acceded to. 
But he found on examination that the 
application was only to carry into effect the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament which 
had been passed by universal consent last 
Session ; it was not a new application for 
a loan to which he would have objected, 
and in the peculiar condition of affairs in 
Ireland he hoped the Government would 
accede to the renewal of the loan which 
Parliament had authorized, 
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Tas CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE-| shut our eyes to the remarkable conse- 
QUER: The matter now before us is one quences of that almost unpreeedented state 
which, since we succeeded to office, has of affairs. What the Fenian movement is 
much engaged my attention. The posi- I do not at this moment understand, al- 
tion of the railways in Ireland had at-| though in the course of the day I receive 
tracted the attention of our predecessors several telegrams on the subject, and give 
in office, and they had entered into arrange- , them very anxious consideration. I believe 
ments and engagements, probably not to it is rather to be accounted for by phy- 
be vindicated by strict principles of political | sical than political causes. I know that in 
economy, but which yet might be defended the Middle Ages there was a ‘* dancing 
on grounds of political justice. We ac- | mania,’’ and whole nations fell into fits of 
cepted the position which was left to us by | dancing, and passed the borders of con- 
our predecessors, and it appeared to me | tiguous countries till they accomplished a 
one in which the State might interfere | distance of 3,000 leagues. There is no 
with very great advantage to Ireland, and, | doubt that there is an epileptic feeling 
generally speaking, in a manner which | which affects nations like individuals, and 
could be defended on every principle of | I can only account for the Fenian move- 
sound policy. What were the cireum-| men  n the epileptic principle. There is 
stances? They were laid before us by | no . \bt that movement has affected the 
deputations headed by persons of great | value and position of railway property in 
position in Ireland, and who sit in both Ireland. Whether the Fenian invasion is 
Houses of Parliament. There was then a/ as bad as a 10 per cent minimum rate it 
monetary panic of a peculiar character, |-is very difficult to say ; but there are many 
which doubtless does not exist at the pre- | Members on both sides of the House who are 
sent moment, though its consequences re- | no doubt competent to consider the propo- 
main, and naturally must remain, to some | sition, and in due time to give us the result. 
extent, in a country situated like Ireland. | I can only take a rough estimate. I look 
We found that the means of communica-| on the Irish railways now as being almost 
tion in that country were endangered, and /| in the identical position which they were 
it was possible circumstances might arise| when we acceded to office, and succeeded 
which would interrupt the public com-| to the policy of our predecessors. I wish 
munications in a manner not merely injuri- | to carry out that policy in its integrity. I 
ous to the interests of Ireland, but of the|do not want to change it. I do not pro- 
Empire. We agreed to assist the Irish | pose to change it, and I will not sanction 
railways under certain conditions, which | any change in it. If the Irish railways 
I think were well considered, and so con- | can come forward and give us good secu- 
ceived as to effect, not only the purposes | rity it will be the duty of the Government, 
which we desired, but to secure the public |in compliance with the original arrange- 
interest and to protect the public resources | ment, naming a period which has not yet 
of this country. No doubt, the state of | been completed, candidly to consider their 
affairs in a monetary sense has changed.|claims. They will be considered, I must 
No one can say now that he is obliged to | fairly tell them, with the severity that be- 
pay 10 per cent as the minimum rate of] comes the office which I hold. If they 
interest at the Bank; but, at the same/| can offer us ample and complete security, 
time, the consequences, even in England, | then I think the duty of the Government 
of the great anxieties of that period are| will be to give them that assistance which 
seriously felt, and property of this kind| the legislation of last year approved and 
has not yet recovered its proper and na- | authorized us to afford. 
tural condition. But, in addition, the Mr. BRADY expressed his satisfaction 
social condition of Ireland is different from ! at the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that of England. In Ireland there are! and said that had the reply of the Secre- 
social circumstances of a very perplexing | tary of the Treasury been as explicit and 
character which exercise a most injurious | straightforward, there would have been no 
effect on its industry, on the employment | occasion for entering upon the discussion. 
of its capital, and, of course, on the em-| He was rejoiced at the course taken by the 
ployment of its labour. I do not want to} Government, being convinced that had it 
intrude the Fenian invasion into this dis-| not been adopted the most serious results 
cussion, which is one relating purely to a| would have taken place in regard to rail- 
matter of business ; but, as that subject} way property in Ireland. 
has been introduced, it is impossible to} Mr. BLAKE also thanked the right 
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hon. Gentleman for his very satisfactory 
speech, and begged to withdraw his Motion. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. OTWAY, in rising to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice— 

“That this House, reserving for future con- 
sideration when requisite the question of the exi- 
gencies of a state of war, is of opinion that it is 
unnecessary that the punishment of Flogging 
should be awarded during the time of peace to 
Soldiers of the Army or Corps of Royal Marines 
serving on shore,” 
said, that he had given notice of this Reso- 
lution with a view to elicit a declaration as 
to the inexpediency of continuing the sys- 
tem of flogging in the army. The present 
moment appeared to him most opportune 
for mooting such a question, as it appeared 
that additional burdens were about to be 
laid upon the country to induce men to 
enter the army. The subject was, in his 
eyes, of such paramount importance that 
he would have hesitated, humble as he 
was, to bring it before them if it had not 
been for the deep convictions he entertained 
on the subject, and for the support he 
knew he would obtain from many Members 
of the House. The subject had been for- 
merly brought before the House of Com- 
mons by the hon. Member for Brighton, 
by the hon. Member for Leicester, and 
others, who objected to that clause in the 
Matiny Bill which authorized the punish- 
ment. But he thought the division lists 
on those occasions showed that the ques- 
tion had never been fairly submitted to 
the judgment of the House. In the 
first Reformed Parliament the subject was 
brought forward by a relative of his own, 
and one of the most distinguished men in 
it—the late Sir Francis Burdett—who pro- 
posed to restrict corporal punishment to 
three offences, and there appeared on a 
division the very small majority of 11 
against Sir Francis Burdett’s proposition. 
To prevent the question being again 
brought forward as was threatened, Mr. 
Ellice, who was then Secretary at War, 
issued orders on the authority of the King 
William 1V., to commanding officers of 
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regiments, restricting the punishment of 
flogging to certain heinous offences — | 
mutiny, insubordination, or violence to a 
superior officer, drunkenness on duty, sale | 
or making away with arms, munitions, or 
necessaries, stealing from comrades, or 
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other disgraceful practices. But how did 
the question stand at the present day? 
He feared, by the Returns on the table of 
the House, that the question had retro- 
graded since that time. The offences for 
which flogging was inflicted had increased 
from seven to seventeen. The number of 
men flogged in 1830 was 658; in 183] 
it was 646; in 1832 it was 4895, and in 
1833 it was 370. It was remarkable that 
whenever a discussion had taken place in 
Parliament on the subject the result had 
been a diminution in the number of flog- 
gings, and that the amelioration which had 
taken place in the military code of the 
country had arisen from the opinions ex- 
pressed by civilians in Parliament in oppo- 
sition to the views of military men. The 
number of men flogged in 1863 was 518, 
and the number of lashes inflicted 23,668 ; 
the number of men in 1864 was 528, and 
the number of lashes, 25,638 ; the num- 
ber of men in 1865 was 441, and the 
number of lashes 21,561. So that, in 
point of numbers, more men were flogged 
in 1865 than at a previous period when 
the matter was very little considered, 
though it must be mentioned that the 
number of men now in the army was 
much greater. There were certain of- 
fences also now punishable which did not 
find a place in the order to which he had 
alluded. In 1865 men were flogged 
for habitual drunkenness, breaking out 
of prison, disobedience of orders, loss 
of necessaries, unlawful possession, drunk- 
enness in camp, and one man had been 
flogged for an offence new to him, entitled 
** miscellaneous.’’ He wished to call the 
attention of the House particularly to two 
of those offences which were punishable 
with flogging—habitual drunkenness and 
desertion. It was unnecessary to describe 
the nature of the punishment itself. In 
many cases it went far beyond the inten- 
tion of those by whom it was awarded, and 
in @ recent case a man had died in hospital 
at Limerick after a severe flogging. He 
submitted that if it were possible that 
death should result from the punishment, 
the punishment ought to be abolished alto- 
gether. The Returns before the House 
showed that the punishment was utterly 
inefficient as a remedial measure. A most 
valuable Return entitled ‘‘ Subsequent Con- 
duct of Men who have been Flogged,’’ most 
clearly proved this. It had been stated that 
the word ‘‘ desertion’’ had suddenly come 
into the Mutiny Act in ] 858, and that many 
men had since that time been punished for 
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an offence which wasintended to be excluded | soldiers, to look at the Continental armies. 
from the Bill. Now, if there was any one| In the two great wars which had recently 
offence for which a man ought not to be| taken place, the four Continental armies 
subject to this punishment, it was that of | had been engaged—those of Russia and 
desertion. How did a man enter the army? | Austria, France, and Prussia. In the 
He was frequently entrapped by some wily | armies of France and Prussia corporal 
sergeant when in a state of intoxication, | punishment had been altogether abolished. 
and when he recovered he instinctively ran | In the Russian army it still existed. In 
from the trap in which he had been caught. | the Austrian army it was on the decrease. 
No doubt a man deserved some punish-| And what had been the result of the 
ment for such an offence ; but he ought | different systems? The armies disci- 
not to be subjected to the most degrading | plined under the lash had been defeated, 
punishment that could be inflicted. Of all} whilst those in which the lash had been 
offences ‘ desertion ’’ ought to be excluded | abolished had achieved invariable and bril- 
from the list, except that of drunkenness. | liant success. In England, also, we had 
In 1865 the number of men flogged for | seen an army in which discipline had been 
desertion was seventy-two, and for habitual | maintained without the lash. Flogging 
drunkenness, twenty-seven. When aman! was unknown in that famous army of 
had been convicted of habitual drunken-| Cromwell, of which Macaulay says, ‘‘ No 
ness three times, he was brought before a| enemy ever saw its back.’’ And how was 
court martial for the fourth offence, and | it with the descendants of those Cavaliers 
degraded to the second class. Now, what|and Roundheads who had once again 
was the case with respect to an officer| met in deadly strife in the new world. 
offending in a similar way? At Agra a| The lash would not be tolerated for a 
captain on the Staff was arraigned the | moment in the American army, and yet 
other day, charged with conduct unbe-/| during the recent gigantic war discipline 
coming an officer and a gentleman, pre-| had been fully maintained. It had been 
judicial to good order and military disci-| said that the English soldier was an ex- 
pline, in having been drunk at a public | ceptional soldier, and no doubt he was so 
banquet given ‘by the Maharajah of Jey- | to a certain extent ; but it was not neces- 
pore, an ally of Her Majesty, and caused | sary on that account that he should be 
such a disturbance that he had to be re-| governed by the lash. In the metropolis 
moved by foree. The Court found him | discipline was maintained in the three regi- 
guilty of the charge, and sentenced him to| ments of Household Cavalry without the 
be severely reprimanded. The sentence | use of the lash. It might be said that 
was approved and confirmed by W. R. M. | they were composed of men of a superior 
Mansfield, General Commanding-in-Chief | class. And why? No doubt the men re- 
Her Majesty’ s Forces in India. Mark the | | ceived better pay ; but he maintained that 
contrast! The unhappy recruit who got | a better class of men were attracted to 
muddled with beer was brought to the hal-| those regiments, because they were not 
berts, stripped to the waist, and flogged till | | Subjected to that degrading punishment. 
the blood ran down his back, whilst the | During the Indian Mutiny, in one of the 
accomplished captain of the Staff who had | most gallant regiments, under the com- 
to be removed for drunken violence was| mand of the hon. and gallant Member for 
merely reprimanded, Truly might it be} Norwich (Sir William Russell), discipline 
said— was fully maintained without the use of the 
“That in the captain’s but a cholerie word | lash, and it must be a source of great 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” | satisfaction to the hon. and gallant Gen- 

If that were the treatment recruits had to | tleman to find that the Returns showed a 
expect, while at the same time they were | continued absence of flogging in that re- 
debarred from rising to the position of an| giment. One word with respect to re- 
officer, how could we hope to popularize the | cruiting. It had been admitted by the 
army? It was said that the punishment | late Secretary for War that great difficulty 
was necessary for the maintenance of mili-| existed in obtaining recruits. He was 
tary discipline. But to disprove that as- surprised to find that the Recruiting Com- 
sertion it would only be necessary, without | mission had so much confined themselves 
going back as far as the Jews, who, more | to a certain class of witnesses, who could 
humane than ourselves, inflicted only forty | afford but little information as to the 
stripes save one, or the Romans, who did | reason why men did not enter the ranks. 
vot inflict the punishment at all on their| Still, there was some evidence of import- 
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ance upon this point. Several of the wit- 
nesses called before the Commission stated 
that flogging in the army checked reeruit- 
ing, and was one of the causes which 
rendered it less attractive than it would 
otherwise be ; and one of them said—and 
he (Mr. Otway) could confirm the state- 
ment—that he had heard mothers declare 
that they would sooner see their sons dead 
than in the army. It was understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had issued orders 
limiting the amount of flogging in the 
navy. Now, it was not sufficient merely 
to issue orders, for orders in the army 
were not attended to. There was but one 
remedy, and that was, the entire abolition 
of the punishment. The House had been 
led to understand that there was an ab- 
solute protection to a man entering the 
army from this degrading punishment ; 
and that before he was degraded to the 
second class he could not be punished. 
[Sir Jonn Paxiveron: Hear, hear!] He 
(Mr. Otway) regretted to say that that was 
not the case—that there was no absolute 
protection for a soldier in the first class ; 
for soldiers in the first class had been 
flogged before they were degraded into the 
second. The question as to those by 
whose orders the punishment of flogging 
was inflicted, opened up too wide a 
field for him to pursue now; but the 
House would remember that the regimental 
court martial before which a man was 
tried, was composed for the most part of 
young officers—that the tried soldier had 
not that protection which was given to 
every other citizen of the country—he was 
not tried by his peers. In France and in 
Prussia two private soldiers sat on every 
court martial, and their voices were equally 
free and powerful with those of their su- 
perior officers. No doubt the young gentle- 
men who constituted the judges pursued 
what they regarded as a proper course in 
sentencing men to this degrading punish- 
ment; but he maintained that it was not 
a satisfactory tribunal for subjecting men 
to such a degradation. It had been said that 
flogging was only given as a punishment 
for the gravest offences, but that that was 
not so was proved by the fact that regimental 
courts martial had power to inflict it ; while 
the gravest offences could only be tried, 
not before a regimental court martial, but 
before a general court martial. Then, 
again, it was sometimes alleged that the 
soldiers themselves desired the retention of 
the punishment ; but this on the face of it 
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was incredible, and was quite counter to 
the testimony of those who had had oppor- 
tunities of learning the feeling which they 
really entertained. In the Life of Sir 
William Napier an interesting anecdote 
was related of a private who, on a critical 
occasion, risked his life in rescuing that of 
his Commander, and when Sir William 
asked the motive for his gallant conduct, 
he replied, ‘‘ You saved me yesterday from 
corporal punishment ;’’ General Napier 
having, on the eve of the engagement, re- 
mitted his sentence. That man afterwards 
became an excellent soldier, and died a 
serjeant pensioner. The statement that 
the lash had been entirely abolished in 
Prussia was sometimes questioned ; but 
he was able from a recent visit to that 
country, and on the authority of a Prussian 
officer of high rank, to assert positively 
that such was the fact. Corporal punish- 
ment having being thus dispensed with in 
France, Prussia, and America, and being 
on the eve of abolition in Austria, why, he 
would ask, should England lag behind ? 
The House had passed a number of mea- 
sures mitigating the punishment of the 
soldier, but always, he regretted to say, in 
opposition to the views of the military 
authorities, When the 1,000 lashes were 
reduced to 300, and when the barbarous 
punishment of tying up cavalry soldiers 
by the wrist with their toes suspended 
over spikes was abolished, it was emphati- 
eally declared that discipline could not be 
maintained—just as Lord Eldon predicted 
that if hanging for burglary were given up 
people would all be murdered in their beds. 
He remembered, too, that on a visit to 
Van Diemen’s Land—in an innocent ea- 
pacity—he found the inhabitants greatly 
alarmed on account of the capital penalty 
for sheep-stealing being abolished. He 
hoped the House would disregard such 
bugbears, and would disdain to believe that 
the discipline of our army was dependent on 
the lash. The Resolution he was about 
to propose did not, he admitted, go as far 
as he should himself prefer; but he hoped 
that in time of peace, at all events, a pun- 
ishment so demoralizing to those who in- 
flicted and witnessed it, as well as to those 
who endured it, would be abandoned. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mason ANSON, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, that he had always voted against 
propositions arbitrarily interfering with the 
power of those who were responsible for 
the maintenance of the discipline of the 
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army; but it could not be denied that cor- 
poral punishment was contrary to the spirit 
of the age, and was condemned by public 
opinion. It consequently deterred a num- 
ber of persons who would otherwise enlist 
in the army—and especially operating pre- 
judicially on the class and description of 
men who actually did enter. It was time 
for the House to consider whether it was 
absolutely necessary to retain this punish- 
ment in order to maintain the discipline of 
the army. That flogging could be done 
without was shown by experience. In 
1811, when the character of the men was 
far worse than at present, Colonel Dal- 
rymple, who commanded the second bat- 
talion of the Scots Fusileer Guards, an- 
nounced his determination never to have 
recourse to the punishment of flogging. 
Colonel Dalrymple remained in command 
for two years and a half, and when he was 
promoted, a General Order was issued by 
the Duke of Gloucester, setting forth that 
the battalion under his command had sup- 
ported the character of the regiment by its 
uniform good conduct, that this had been 
effected without the infliction of corporal 
punishment, and that no corps were ever 
in a higher state of discipline. If the House 
wished to know the effect of corporal pun- 
ishment upon the men, he would refer to 
a Return moved for by Lord Alfred Church- 
hill, in 1865, of the number of men flogged 
in 1862, and the number of courts martial 
subsequently held upon the same men, 
with the punishments inflicted. It appeared 
from this Return that in 1862 there were 
no less than 329 men flogged, and out of 
this number there are only 107 who have 
not been since tried by court martial, and 
of these some 20 had their punishment 
extended from one to two years’ im- 
prisonment, leaving but short time to 
judge of their reformation ; 63 had been 
discharged, in most cases ignominiously, 
from the service; of 16, no further in- 
formation had been received after the first 
punishment; and on the rest as many as 
275 further courts martial had been held, 
inflicting various punishments. It was cer- 
tain that the punishment of the lash did 
not deter from the commission of subse- 
quent offences. These figures were quite 
sufficient to justify the House in express- 
ing an opinion, and the thanks of hon. 
Members were, he thought, due to his 
hon. Friend for the manner in which 
he had brought forward the subject, 
by giving the House an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion without taking 
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immediate action. He trusted that if his 
hon. Friend should carry his Motion he 
would not take any steps to embody it in 
the Mutiny Bill of the present year. Ifa 
General Order were issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief suspending the punish- 
ment of flogging for a year in the army, 
the authorities would discover whether it 
would be possible to do away with corporal 
punishment or not. This would give both 
officers and men an opportunity of showing 
that they could do without the punishment 
of the Jash. Such a course would, he be- 
lieved, offer the easiest means of settling 
this difficult question. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word.“ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, reserving for future consideration 
when requisite the question of the exigencies of 
a state of war, is of opinion that it is unnecessary 
that the punishment of flogging should be awarded 
during the time of peace to Soldiers of the Army 
or Corps of Royal Marines serving on shore,”— 
(Mr. Otway,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. MOWBRAY : In rising to offer a 
few observations in answer to the Motion 
so ably introduced by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway), and so 
ably seconded by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lichfield (Major Anson), I 
feel that I labour under great disadvantage 
in speaking merely from the experience 
which I have acquired in the administra- 
tion of the office with which I have the 
honour to be connected. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Chatham has introduced 
his Motion with an announcement that he 
speaks on behalf, not merely of his consti- 
tuents at Chatham, who are deeply in- 
terested in this question, but of the 
mothers of England, who are interested on 
account of their sons who are now in or 
may be likely toenlist into the British 
army; and he says he speaks also with the 
authority of experience which he obtained 
in our Australian colonies. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Lichfield also has added 
to the Motion the weight of the authority 
which he has derived from his experience 
during many years of distinguished service 
in the field. I feel that in attempting to 
answer those two hon. Members I labour 
under great disadvantage; yet I venture 
to say that the case which those two hon. 
Members have sought to make out is one 
that admits of a complete answer. The 
Motion which the hon. Member for Chat- 
ham has submitted to this House is to this 
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effect—That during the time of peace, un- 
der all circumstances, under all conditions, 
in all parts of the vast extent of the British 
dominions, where the British army may be 
placed, this House will be of opinion that 
the punishment of flogging shall under no 
circumstances be awarded; and the hon. 
Member, in introducing the Motion, stated 
to the House that this question has never 
fairly been submitted to it. But he him- 
self has given a complete contradiction to 
his own statement, by showing that from the 
year 1833 and down to the year 1867, on 
various occasions, the opinion of this House 
had been elicited by various Members on 
this question. I do not hesitate to say 
that to pass the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chatham would be an interference | 
on the part of the House with the disci- | 
pline of the army, and one which is contrary 
to the opinions and judgment of those to | 
whom the administration of the army is | 
intrusted, and which might—I do not wish | 
to use an exaggerated phrase, and therefore 

do not say that it will—effect a revolution | 
in the army, but I do say that the result | 
will be a fundamental change in the law ; | 
and such as I think this House will be un- | 
willing, except in the strongest ay weed 
case, to adopt. The hon. Member for Chat- | 
ham says that the question has retrograded | 
since 1834, when the question was intro- 
duced into the Reformed House of Commons 
by an hon. and gallant Member (Major 
Fancourt), and Mr. Ellice, then Secretary 
at War, made certain promises to the 
House which were embodied in a Memo- 
randum issued by order of King William 1V. 
restricting the punishment of the lash to 
seven classes of offences. Now, the hon. 
Member says, the classes of offences to 
which the punishment is applicable have 
been increased from 7 to 17, and that thus 
the question has retrograded since 1834. 
Well, I felt a difficulty throughout the 
speech of the hon. Member for Chatham in 
understanding what was the nature of his 
objection. At one time he seemed to ob- 
ject to the punishment as degrading to the 
soldier ; at another he objected on the 
ground that it was applied to offences to 
which it ought not to be applied ; and it 
was with respect to the latter that I under- 
stood him to complain that the 7 classes 
of offences specified by William IV, in 
1834 had been increased to 17 in 1867. 
But, so far from the question having retro- 
graded during the last 33 years, I think I 
shall be able to show that there has been a 
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spect in the amount of corporal punishment 
awarded within that period. He has spoken 
of the number of men flogged in 1831-2, 
and of the number of men flogged in 
1863-4-5. But did the hon. Gentleman 
compare the number flogged with the total 
number of the forces at each of the two 
periods—the forces of the King in 1830, 
and the forces of the Queen in 1865? In 
1830 the hon. Gentleman said the number 
of men flogged was 658. So they were. 
But that was 658 out of 88,498, or 1 man 
in 135. And how stands the case during 
the last three years? Why, in 1863 the 
British army, including the Indian army, 
consisted, not of 88,498, but 280,000 men; 
and the number flogged in that year was 
only 518, or 1 in 403. In 1864 there 
were 528 men flogged out of a force of 
In 1865 there 
were 44] flogged out of 198,048, or only 
1 in 449. Let me ask my hon. Friend 
the Member for Chatham whether that is 
not an aspect under which the question 
should be regarded? Let me take ano- 
ther point. Compare the men sentenced 
to corporal punishment with the number 
tried by courts martial. Some 40 or 50 
years ago, from 1821 to 1823, every other 
man—l man out of 2 of those tried— 
was flogged. From 1825 to 1828 1 in 
5. How stands the proportion in the last 
three years? In 1863 there were tried 
by court martial 18,659 men, of whom 518 
were flogged, or 1 out of 36; in 1864, 
there were tried 18,028, of whom 528 
were flogged, or 1 in 34; in 1865, there 
were tried 22,261, of whom 441 were 
flogged, or 1 in 54. Whereas somewhere 
about 40 years ago every other man who 
was tried was flogged; in the last year the 
proportion was only 1 in 54. How, then, 
can it be said that we have retrograded on 
this question since the year 1834. There 
is another point, and that is the amount of 
punishment inflicted. The hon. Member 
has talked of the question having retro- 
graded. Why, in 1834, a general court 
martial could award an unlimited num- 
ber of lashes; and there is a Friend 
of mine sitting behind me who says he has 
seen 999 lashes given. I will show you the 
progress which has been made since that 
time. Iam not defending the practice of 
by-gone days. I adduce it as a matter of 
history, in answer to the observation that 
the cause of abolition has retrograded since 
1834. In that year an unlimited number 
of lashes could be given by a general 
court martial, A district court martial 
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could inflict 300 lashes, and a regimen- | very small proportion after all is inflicted for 


tal 200. 

Mr. OTWAY wished to explain that 
the right hon. Gentleman had misunder- 
stood his argument. He had not said 
that they had retrograded in respect to 
the points to which the right hon. Mem- 
ber was referring, but in respect to the 
number and class of offences for some of 
which flogging was not previously inflicted. 

Mr. MOWBRAY: I am answering the 
general statement that we have retrograded 
since 1834. In 1847 the number of lashes 
to be inflicted in any case was reduced to 
fifty, and no more than fifty can now be 
awarded for any offence whatever; and this 
has been the case for the last twenty years 
and upwards. Thisisa third answer to the 
alleged retrogression since 1834. The hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of courts martials 
being composed of young officers, leading 
the House to infer that punishments are 
awarded in areckless way. But there can 
be no court martial that does not require 
confirmation. Every sentence is submitted 
to superior authority. A sentence of a 
general court martial is submitted to the 
Sovereign, and the Sovereign acts under 
the advice of the Judge Advocate General ; 
a sentence of a district court martial is 
submitted to the confirmation of the Gene- 
ral Officer commanding the district ; a sen- 
tence of a regimental court martial under- 
goes the double revision—first of the Com- 
mander of the regiment, and secondly of the 
General Officer commanding the district. 
The hon. Member has alluded to one case 
of flogging that occurred in 1865, which in 
a Return of corporal punishments was said 
to have been inflicted for ‘‘ miscellaneous ”’ 
offences. I really do not know who com- 
piled this Return ; but I imagine the ex- 
planation would be that the man was con- 
victed of several offences at the same court 
martial, The case occurred in the East 
Indies. The hon. Member’s Motion is 
that in time of peace the punishment of 
flogging should be abolished in the British 
army under all circumstances. Now, I 
do not stop to inquire exactly what the hon. 
Gentleman means by “time of peace.” 
What is “time of peace’? at home 
may not be ‘‘time of peace’ at New 
Zealand or at the Cape. We learned 
yesterday that it is not time of peace in 
Honduras. May there not be parts of the 
British Empire at all times where there is 
not peace? Let me call the hon, Gentle- 
man’s attention to this point with respect to 
these sentences of corporal punishment. A 





offences committed at home. The hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of the Guards, 
Well, there is an hon. and gallant Friend 
behind me (Sir Charles Russell) who will 
be able to state that the amount of corporal 
punishment inflicted in the Guards is almost 
nil. { Opposition cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen 
cheered; but it did not follow that because 
in a well-disciplined corps in London they 
could dispense with corporal punishment 
they could dispense with it also in New 
Zealand, China, and our distant dependen- 
cies. You will find the annual average 
number of persons flogged during the last 
three years to be 141. In 1863 the num- 
ber was 167; in 1864 it was 109; in 1865, 
147; so that the average of the 3 
years was 14], Well, where is the punish- 
ment principally inflicted ? You will find at 
one time a mutiny at Sierra Leone, on 
which oceasion 30 were flogged. At New 
Zealand a very large proportion of flogging 
took place. There would be great diffi- 
culty in imprisoning offenders in New 
Zealand ; and yet what other punishment 
than imprisonment could be substituted for 
the lash ? And the same remark applies to 
India and to China. The majority of 
these instances are cases, as I have said, 
relating to distant dependencies, such as 
New Zealand, the East Indies, and Canada, 
and in the latter colony the floggings have 
chiefly taken place for the crime of deser- 
tion — there being great temptations for 
soldiers to pass over the borders into the 
United States. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham objects to such a 
punishment being inflicted for desertion, or 
for drunkenness. I would like therefore 
clearly to understand what it is that the 
hon. Gentleman wishes us to do. Does he 
wish the House to affirm that corporal pun- 
ishment is to be abolished, or does he wish 
us to pass an opinion as to the particular 
class of offences which ought to be punished 
in that way? My own idea is that the 
latter is rather a question to be dealt with 
by those to whose charge the discipline of 
the army is committed. At present there 
are offences—such as absence without leave, 
which are no longer brought under the 
head of desertion. It is not for this House 
to decide what class of offences shall or 
shall not be visited with corporal punish- 
ment. According to my own experience 
the offences for which it is mainly inflicted 
are thefts from comrades, striking non-com- 
missioned officers, making away with neces- 
saries, desertion, and habitual drunkenness; 
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but in the two latter eases this punish- 
ment is rare. I speak only from my official 
experience of a few years; but comparing 
the years 1858-9 with 1866-7, I find that 
in the latter years the courts martial are 
more loth to inflict it than they were in the 
former, and that it is only in the most 
flagrant cases that the presiding officer is 
willing to inflict the punishment. [** Oh, 
oh!”] There can be no doubt whatever 
that flogging is diminishing instead of in- 
creasing, and that those who administer 
the discipline of the army are slow to take 
advantage of the powers which the law 
gives them. There is a growing indisposi- 
tion on the part of officers to resort to such 
a measure, and that, coupled with the facts 
I have already brought under the notice of 
the House, makes me believe that no case 
has been made out for intervention in this 
matter. The hon. Gentleman says it should 
be restricted within the narrowest limits. 
With respect to that point, I speak my own 
sentiments, and I am sure I but echo the 
opinions of all in this House, that we are 
perfectly at one with him. His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief and 
those upon whom depends the administra- 
tion of discipline in the army also earnestly 
wish to restrict this punishment within the 
very narrowest possible limits. Upon that 
point we are all agreed. The hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to the important change 
introduced by the late Lord Herbert in 
1859-60 with regard to the classification 
of soldiers, and he complains that the 
orders sanctioned on that occasion have 
not been complied with. The hon. Gentle- 
man having appealed to me in the matter, 
I feel bound in all candour to tell him all 
that I know with respect to it. It is well 
known to the House that by means of Lord 
Herbert’s classification, soldiers upon en- 
tering the army are placed in what is 
called the first class, and so long as they 
continue in that class they are protected 
from being subjected to corporal punish- 
ment. It has been urged by the hon. 
Gentleman that this immunity has been 
violated, and that a soldier belonging to 
the first class had actually been subjected 
to the Jash. That is perfectly correct. 
In the course of last autumn it was my 
duty to read the proceedings of a court 
martial, from which I found that a soldier 
of the first class had been sentenced 
to corporal punishment. My attention 
was immediately directed to the case, and 
I may add that it was one of so de- 
testable and abominable a character that 
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were the facts disclosed I am sure every 
Member of this House would agree that the 
punishment was fully merited. In that 
ease the principle laid down in Lord Her- 
bert’s classification was certainly violated ; 
a soldier belonging to the first class had 
corporal chastisement inflicted upon him, 
but it occurred under what were very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. I felt it my duty, 
however, to write to the confirming officer, 
and to point out to him that, as a pledge had 
been given to Parliament in the year 1860 
that soldiers of that class should possess an 
immunity from such sentences, those to 
whom the duty of administering discipline 
in the army should keep faith with Par- 
liament and carry out the regulations 
which the Queen had sanctioned. I 
also addressed a communication on the 
subject to the Secretary of State for 
War and his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; and the result has been 
that in future the provision applicable 
to the cases of soldiers of the first class, 
instead of forming part as it hitherto has 
done, of the Queen’s Regulation, will form 
part of the Articles of War, and will thus 
be imperatively binding on all commanding 
officers, and absolute protection will in this 
way be afforded. Passing from that, I 
may remark that one would really suppose 
from the way in which the hon. Gentleman 
has put the question that the only persons 
in the British dominions who are liable to 
be flogged are the British soldiers, and 
that such punishment was reserved for one 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects, and for one 
alone. Nay, more, the hon. and gallant 
Mewber for Lichfield spoke of it as opposed 
to public opinion. But is this really the case? 
Is it a fact that corporal punishment is op- 
posed to the public opinion of this country ? 
{‘* Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen say 
‘* Hear, hear!’’ but I should like us to be 
explicit upon this matter. The question 
has been put to the House over and over 
again for the past twenty-five years, and it 
has always been answered in the same way. 
And in what way has it been answered, 
let me ask ? I am speaking now, of course, 
of civil offences. What happened twenty- 
five years ago? Why, in the year 1842 
this nation was shocked by a succession of 
impotent and unmeaning outrages against 
its Sovereign, and it being strongly felt 
that the cases could not be treated as 
high treason, a special Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed providing that this crime 
should be visited with corporal punishment. 
The result of that has been that since then 
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there has not been a single instance of | that was to say, seventy-five if the three 
personal outrage against the Sovereign. | whippings are inflicted, as against fifty in 
What happened somewhat later? A sense- | the case of the soldier. Any male offender 
less and miserable man entered the British | over sixteen may, however, receive fifty 
Museum and wantonly destroyed a beauti- | lashes at each whipping, or 150 in the 
ful work of art—the Portland Vase —then | whole, while that brutal punishment—the 
Parliament felt that the outrage was so | relic, as the hon. Gentleman would have 
gross, and that it gave evidence of such a | it, of an obsolete age, is maintained in the 
brutal and degraded nature, that corporal | army only to the extent of fifty lashes for 
chastisement was really the only punish- | a single offence. I have, I think, said suffi- 
ment which could be inflicted. Again, in| cient to show that there is but little force 
the year 1861, when we had the whole of | in the argument that corporal punishment 
our criminal law under review, Bills were in- | is opposed to public opinion ; and, when it 
troduced with the greatest deliberation by the | is borne in mind that only one out of every 
Attorney General of the day, submitted to a | 400 soldiers is now flogged, and that the 
Select Committee upstairs, and discussed | lash is not carried to such an extent as to 
there week after week, and were passed by | shock the general feeling, I think I am 
the House sanctioning the infliction of cor- | justified in appealing to hon. Members not 
poral punishment on offenders not over six- | to interfere with those who are responsible 
teen years of age. Again, in 1862, Parlia-| for the discipline of the army, and whose 
ment passed an Act especially to regulate | business it is to maintain that army in a 
the mode in which juvenile and other offen- | state of efficiency, by passing a Resolution 
ders should be whipped, and prescribing the | couched in such general terms as that 
mode in which they should be whipped in under discussion, and which will, if passed, 
England as well as the way in which the | operate in all parts of the world and under 
punishment should be inflicted in Scotland. | all circumstances, however difficult or in- 
(Oh, oh!’"] I have not the Act by me; | expedient it might be to act upon the sug- 
but any hon. Member can refer to it for | gestion which it contains. 

himself. It is a short Act of two clauses,| Caprain VIVIAN said, he thought 
prescribing the mode in which the whipping | that the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
of juvenile and other offenders should be; man who had just sat down (Mr. Mow- 
carried out. But there are even stronger in- | bray) furnished the best arguments—if 
stances in favour of my argument than those | any arguments were required to show the 
which I have already adduced. Four years | propriety of abolishing corporal punishment 
ago, when garrotting was very prevalent, |in the army—in favour of the Resolution 
and when an hon. Member of that House | of his hon. Friend the Member for Chat- 
was unable to proceed to his homein safety! ham. The right hon. Gentleman began 
at night, a special law was passed making | his speech by putting on that Resolution a 
violent outrages of that description liable | construction which the words did not bear, 
to corporal punishment. That measure | and had argued that Motions of the same 
was carried on the Motion of my right hon. | character had been brought before the 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Co- House on various occasions, always to meet 
lonies (Mr. Adderley), then a private Mem-| with the same fate. The present was, 
ber of the House, without the weight | however, he (Captain Vivian) believed, the 
which attached to a Member of the Go-| only occasion on which such a Resolution 
vernment, and solely relying on the pre-| had been submitted to the House in a 
ponderating public opinion out of doors. | substantive form. In all previous cases it 
But Parliament has done more. The hon. | had been introduced in Committee by way 
Member for Chatham complains of the | of Amendment to one of the clauses of the 
brutal system of corporal punishment in | Mutiny Bill. The Motion on the present 
the army, which consists in the administra- | occasion would therefore have more force 
tion of fifty lashes. Does he forget that | than it could previously have had. The 
in 1863 the Legislature provided that gar- | right hon. Gentleman went on to charge 
rotters might be whipped not only once or| his hon. Friend with stating that the 
twice, but three times? [Mr. Buxton: | question of flogging in the army had 
How many lashes?] I will tell the hon. | gone back within the last thirty years, but 
Gentleman. If the person on whom they | what he really said was that the class of 
are inflicted happens not to be over six- | offences for which that punishment was in- 
teen years of age the number of lashes | flicted had retrograded. He was, however, 
prescribed is twenty-five each whipping— | glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
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misinterpreted the words used by his hon. 
Friend, because upon that misinterpreta- 
tion he hung an argument which was one 
of the best that could be advanced in 
favour of the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment; for surely, if the cases in which that 
punishment was now inflicted were only as 
one in 400, whereas thirty years ago they 
were one in 137, it was clear that the 
discipline of the army had gone on rapidly 
improving without the aid of a brutal and 
barbarous practice. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Judge Advocate General had 
referred to the fact that a gallant Officer in 
that House had witnessed the infliction of 
999 lashes. It had been his (Captain 
Vivian’s) misfortune to have witnessed the 
infliction, under the sentence of a general 
court martial, of 200 lashes; but now only 
fifty lashes could be given, which, in his 
opinion, proved that the army got on just 
as well without this brutal and barbarous 
practice as it did when the larger number 
were inflicted. The Guards had been in- 
stanced by the right hon. Gentleman as a 
regiment in which corporal punishment was 
rarely, if ever, inflicted, and he gave as a 
reason their good discipline, arising from 
their being in London; but every one con- 
nected with the army knew that London 
was the worst place in all the world where 
they could enforce discipline. If that could 
be done with regard to the Guards, who 
were stationed in London, why could not 
the discipline of the whole of the army be 
maintained without corporal punishment ? 
The Household Cavalry regiments had been 
quoted to show that corporal punishment 
was not required to enforce discipline; but 
that was owing to the fact that it was con- 
sidered the greatest disgrace that could 
happen toa man to be turned out of the 
regiment. They should, therefore, endea- 
vour to teach the whole of the’ army that 
it was a glory to belong to the profession, 
and a disgrace to be driven from it. There 
was no gentler nature or kinder man than 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, and he knew that His Royal High- 
ness would be glad to see corporal punish- 
ment abolished if he could, and he only 
wanted the sanction of the House for it. 
[‘* Hear, hear! ”} He understood that 
cheer ; but he had no doubt that if the 
Resolution was adopted by the House the 
discipline of the army would be quite as 
safe as it was now. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had compared the British soldiers 
to felons, because he had urged that public 
opinion was in favour of the lash in the 
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ease of garrotters, those who committed 
high treason by firing at the Queen, men 
who wilfully destroyed property, as in the 
ease of the Portland Vase, and also in 
the case of juvenile offenders; but it 
was precisely because it was so that the 
punishment lowered the moral standard of 
the army, and rendered it so difficult to 
get recruits of a character different from 
those who now enlisted. But he (Captain 
Vivian) wished to see the British soldier 
stand on a different footing. The Secre- 
tary of State for War had introduced a new 
system of recruiting, which no doubt would 
bring a greater number of recruits to the 
ranks; but he (Captain Vivian) wished to 
see a different class enlisted. Nothing 
prevented a man of respectable family from 
joining the army so much as the fact that 
he might be subjected to the lash, and it 
was therefore only natural that a mother 
should say to her son, ‘* Don’t go where 
you may be disgraced by the application 
of the lash.’’ Flogging was not brutal as 
it was now carried out. A case had been 
referred to in which a man who had re- 
ceived punishment was supposed to have 
died in consequence; but from the report of 
the inquest on Private Symes, of the 74th 
Highlanders, who died in the Limerick Mili- 
tary Hospital, after receiving fifty lashes, 
it appeared that the military medical men 
said he died of erysipelas of the brain, 
independent of the flogging, while a civil 
doctor attributed death to irritant fever, 
consequent on the flogging; and the ver- 
dict was that he died from congestion of 
the brain and fever, accelerated by corporal 
punishment. It was not proved, then, that 
he died from corporal punishment, and 
the probability was that he died from di- 
sease, induced by intemperate habits. But 
in this case the sympathy of the public 
was in favour of the victim. One of the 
strongest reasons he had to urge against 
the continuance of corporal punishment 
was that it was now administered with such 
mildness that it had ceased to have any 
deterrent effect; and that was proved by 
the Return already quoted, which showed 
that of 328 men flogged, only six were re- 
claimed by the flogging. Formerly, when 
men received 500, or even 999 lashes, it 
had a different effect, because men’s minds 
were struck with terror. Now, however, 
it was not the abuse of the lash, but the 
use of it, that was objected to. It did not 
deter the really bad from committing 
crimes, and yet it degraded the army. He 
sympathized not with the rascal and the 
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rufian, but with the good soldiers, who 
were obliged to witness this degrading 
punishment, knowing that at any moment 
whilst he wore the Queen’s uniform he was 
liable to it. [‘*No, no!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that men of the 
first class had received the lash; the public 
did not understand the distinction of classes, 
and the whole army was lowered by the 
infliction of the punishment. He could 
not understand the process of reasoning by 
which it was inferred that if flogging were 
abolished resort must be had to capital 
punishment. It was not so in other coun- 
tries; and the proper punishment of the 
soldier was that inflicted upon other per- 
sons who committed crimes—namely, useful 
hard labour, and not the dragging of shot 
and shell. If the Resolution were carried, 
something must be done to strengthen the 
hands of commanding officers, and facilitate 
their getting rid of bad characters, and it 
might be easily done. The other day he 
was conversing with a gallant friend who 
commands one of the most distinguished 
regiments, and that officer said he would 
be glad to see flogging abolished if power 
were given to commanding officers to get 
rid of bad characters. At present it was 
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impossible for an officer to get rid of a bad 


character unless he was branded—that was 
marked, painlessly, with the letters “‘B. C.” 
He had received a letter from a command- 
ing officer, who said— 


“ About the year 1863 a man enlisted in the 
regiment named James » a quietly contuma- 
cious and mutinous blackguard. He soon proved 
himself, never doing his punishment, and always 
absenting himself. On the occasion of one of 
his long absences I caused his kit to be examined, 
and there discovered a ‘ branded’ discharge, pur- 
porting to be that of ‘ James » who had 
been drummed out of the Royal Marines as a 
notoriously bad and incorrigible character. On his 
return (he was apprehended-soon after) he ac- 
knowledged the fact. I wrote to the Admiralty, 
complaining that this man had not been marked 
‘B. C.,’ and had thus re-enlisted. I received as 
an answer that they were ‘ not in the habit of mark- 
ing men discharged with ignominy.’ I then ap- 
plied to the Adjutant General for leave to dis- 
charge him, as a man unfit for the Marines was 
evidently unfit for any other regiment, The reply 
was * You must wait till he further commits him- 
self, then try him, and brand him; but till then 
he cannot be discharged, as he would again enlist.’ 
Ihumbly submit that it is Her Majesty’s gracious 
prerogative to discharge any man she pleases. 
The Household Cavalry have the power, and until 
the hands of commanding officers are strength- 
ened, we cannot do without the example of flog- 
ging, which, however little it may benefit notorious 
offenders, has a most wholesome effect (by the 
terror it inspires) upon the young soldier.” 
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I will mention another case—that of a man 
guilty of a horrible offence. A true bill 
was found; but, on his trial, the counsel 
pleaded that the indictment was faulty, in- 
asmuch as the offence was not committed 
on the Queen’s highway as stated, but ina 
passage three yards away. This man was 
returned (legally innocent) to his regiment, 
who have him still, inasmuch as a discharge 
was refused because the man was not 
branded. How can commanding officers 
ameliorate the condition of the soldiers, 
when recruits are thrown into the society 
and companionship of such men? If the 
right hon. Gentleman now at the head of 
the War Department would inaugurate his 
reign there by abolishing the cruel and 
useless punishment of flogging, and by en- 
abling commanding officers to get rid of 
bad characters, he would do more to raise 
the moral standard of the army, and bring 
recruits into the service, than could be 
done by any other system that could be 
adopted. He wished to see the moral 
standard of the army made equal to the 
moral standard of other classes of society. 
He was quite sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Secretary of War 
brought his abilities unbiassed to bear on 
this question of flogging, and if he adopted 
the present Resolution, he would do more 
for the condition of the soldier than could 
be effected by any other means. 

CotoyeL PERCY HERBERT said, he 
cordially agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Member (Captain Vivian) that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be very glad to dis- 
pense with corporal punishment in the army 
if he could ; but as it had been said that his 
Royal Highness would consider his hands 
strengthened if the present Resolution 
were passed, probably the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War would be 
able to inform the House that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was not of that opinion, 
but would, on the contrary, think that the 
passing of the Resolution would very much 
derogate from his power of carrying on 
the discipline of the army. His right hon. 
Friend the Judge Advocate had gone so 
very fully into the subject that he (Colonel 
Herbert) would not do more than state a 
few facts. According to a Return which 
he had seen, it appeared that out of 
187,000 and odd men comprised in the 
Returns of the Army, 170,000, or 91 per 
cent, were in the first class, and there- 
fore not liable to be flogged, and only 
17,000 were liable to that punishment. 
The hon. Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) 
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must have fallen into an error when he re- 
ferred to the flogging of a recruit for de- 
sertion, because a recruit must commit a 
great crime to be put in the second class, 
where he would be liable to be flogged. 
The hon. Member also referred to the case 
of a soldier being flogged for drunkenness, 
and gave a sensational description of the 
different punishment inflicted on the officer 
for the same offence. The House, how- 
ever, should bear in mind that a soldier was 
not flogged for a simple act of drunkenness, 
but only for habitual drunkenness ; and, 
therefore, the comparison of the case of 
the officer was hardly a fair one to put be- 
fore the House. He thought that the House 
would be prepared to admit that if the pun- 
ishment of fifty lashes was allowed to be 
given for a great variety of offences in civil 
life, the punishment of flogging in the army, 
if if were to be inflicted at all, was not ex- 
cessive ; and in reference to the case which 
had been alluded to of loss of life having 
ensued on flogging, he apprehended that 
it was owing to some accidental circum- 
stance that the man’s days were shortened. 
There was no punishment, not excepting 
imprisonment, that did not place a man’s 
life more or less in danger, and tend 
to shorten it. Some stress had been laid 
on the efficiency of other punishments, 
and admitting, as he did, that they were 
efficient, he asked how could they be 
earried out unless enforeed by the dread 
of corporal punishment? There was an 
old story that when some one was pressing 
the Duke of Wellington on this subject of 
preventing crime in the army by other 
punishments besides flogging, and sug- 
gesting that the offenders might be 
sent to drill, the noble Duke observed, 
‘* Suppose they won’t go to drill?” It 
was not to be denied that a system of 
other punishments could not be carried 
out unless there was behind the ultimate 
terror of corporal punishment. The Re- 
solution expressed an opinion in favour of 
the abolition of flogging in time of peace, 
and disclaimed the idea of getting rid of it 
in time of war, when the soldiers had to 
undergo the severest hardships and priva- 
tions. But if, in accordance with such 
Resolution, flogging happened to be dis- 
continued for ten or twenty years, how 
would it be possible afterwards, on the oc- 
currence of a war, to resort to that punish- 
ment again? Upon this point he would 
read to the House a statement made before 
a Commission of Inquiry by the Duke of 
Wellington. The noble Duke said— 
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“Tt would be a very unfortunate circumstance 
if a punishment pronounced by the Government 
and Parliament to be an ‘improper punishment 
should be inflicted on those who are to perform 
the service abroad, which it has been the object 
and duty of those at the head of the army to re. 
present as a service of honour and advantage, 

If it (going abroad) was to be attended 
by corporal punishment being revived—having 
been put down in England and Ireland—I do not 
mean to say that there might not be some instances 
of mutiny and difficulty in getting the soldicr 
abroad, from the fear of having, or under the pre- 
text of the fear of having, this punishment in- 
flicted.” 


The Duke of Wellington also expressed an 
opinion that if corporal punishment were 
discontinued it would not be possible to en- 
force the minor punishments. Now, these 
remarks applied much more strongly to 
soldiers on active service. When he 
was on service in India it was his fate 
to have to bring to court martial and to 
confirm the sentences of corporal punish- 
ment on three men in the course of 
one morning. Two of thore men were 
guilty of having been found asleep while 
on their posts as sentries on an outpost, 
with a large number of the enemy in front 
of them. The other man had committed 
a deliberate murder of a native, who had 
been given into his charge as a prisoner. 
He had put him in charge of a rearguard, 
whom he had told to take care of the man; 
but he had hardly ridden away from them 
the length of that House when he heard 
the discharge of a musket, and on turning 
back found the prisoner lying dead. Seeing 
the man’s musket smoking, he made a pri- 
soner of him, and tried to get evidence on 
the spot; but he found there was a dis- 
position to screen the offender on the part 
of his comrades. However, he managed 
to get evidence sufficient to bring the man 
before a court martial, Now, he would ask 
the House to consider whether, as he had 
not power to hang the man, it would have 
wished such a crime to have been dealt 
with in a more lenient way than by corpo- 
ral punishment? In order to shdéw that 
he was not of a barbarous or cruel disposi- 
tion, he might mention that on the very 
same day he remitted half the amount of 
punishment awarded to the two other men, 
and apologized to the regiment for having 
to inflict the same punishment on them as 
was inflicted on the man who had com- 
mitted the murder. Now, what was the 
course pursued in the French army in re- 
gard to crimes of violence? A case oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of the English 
army in front of Sebastopol. A soldier 
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struck an officer ; though, as far as he was 
aware, there was no pretence that the sol- 
dier had any design on the officer’s life. 
Now, according to the French code the 
penalty for the offence was death. The 
officer commanding the troops halted on 
the spot, sent a message to his superior 
officer, obtained authority to hold a court 
martial, tried the man, found him guilty, 
dug his grave, shot him, and marched 
home. Now, he would ask the House whe- 
ther, in the interests of humanity, did they 
wish punishments of this kind to be in- 
flicted in the English army? He had no 
hesitation in saying that in the English 
army & similar crime would have only led 
to corporal punishment, and that the dis- 
cipline of the English army would have 
been thereby fully and entirely sustained. 
It was certainly true that some officers of 
very high character entertained an objec- 
tion to flogging, and said they could do 
without it. Now, no doubt, it was not very 
difficult for individual officers to take that 
line under ordinary circumstances; yet 
their men well knew, if driven into a cor- 
ner, they would change their minds and 
resort to it. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that officers were always en- 
thusiastic about their own regiments, and 
their opinions must therefore be accepted 
cum grano salis when they said that their 
own corps could do without that which was 
found necessary under other circumstances 
by other people. The confidence which 
some officers had in the honour and good 
behaviour of their men was a part of that 
esprit de corps of which exaggerated in- 
stances were sometimes seen. On _ this 
point he might refer to the case of officers 
of the Bengal army, who after the com- 
mencement of the Mutiny were still con- 
vineed that their own regiments were still 
faithful, and would never turn against 
them. That example showed conclusively 
that officers were sometimes carried away 
by their esprit de corps. Now, as corporal 
punishment was under the present system 
moderate in amount, as it was only re- 
sorted to when serious offences had been 
committed, as it was effective for the 
repression of crime, and as without it it 
would be impossible—especially in time of 
war—to maintain the discipline of the army 
unless recourse were had to the more se- 
vere punishment of death, he thought he 
had made out to the satisfaction of the 
House that there were good grounds why 
Her Majesty’s Government should resist 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 
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Mr. OSBORNE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Treasurer of the Household— 
[Colonel Percy Herpert: Not “ right 
honourable.”] Well, you ought to be 
right honourable. I will say, then, the 
hon. Gentleman has somewhat misappre- 
hended the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Chatham, which is for doing away 
with the punishment of flogging in the 
army during the time of peace ; whereas 
the anecdotes so graphically narrated 
by the hon. and gallant Officer referred 
entirely to a state of war. He has 
given us anecdotes of his own personal ex- 
perience in the Crimea, where he so much 
distinguished himself, and at Sebastopol, 
where he also distinguished himself; but 
his distinctions have been gained in the field 
of war, and his experience does not apply 
to a time of peace. But the hon. and 
gallant Officer, following the lead of the 
Judge Advocate, attempted to deter the 
House from dealing with this question by 
saying it would be an interference with the 
discipline of the army. But ever since I 
have had the honour of a seat in this 
House, that has always been the argument 
of all Judge Advocates, and if it had held 
good in this House we should have had the 
same state of things in 1867 as existed in 
1812, when any number of lashes might 
have been inflicted by a district, regimental, 
or general courts martial. I ask, what has 
been the cause of the great amelioration, 
not only in our criminal code, but in the 
army, if it has not been the influence of 
this House? Before 1830 there was a 
punishment in the army of attaching an 
enormous weight to a soldier’s leg. It was 
proposed to abolish that mode of punish- 
ment; and the Judge Advocate of that 
day, and no doubt the Treasurer of the 
Household of that day, said then as now— 
no; that would be interfering with the 
discipline of the army. But in 1830 a 
Commission sat ; Lord Hill was examined 
before it, and he said that the punishment 
was more fit for a beast than a man; and 
that punishment was abolished altogether. 
When I heard my hon. and gallant Friend 
below me describe this punishment as 
being now tolerably mild, I could not help 
remembering the lines of Pope— 

“ Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would hardly stew a child.” 
The hon. Gentleman on the other side is 
also of opinion that the punishment is ex- 
cessively moderate ; but how has it been 
reduced to that moderation but by the in- 
terference of this House. Prior to 1832 
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there was no limitation to the number of 
lashes that might be given by regimental, 
district, or other courts martial ; and a 
most serious thing happened in 1833, when 
the same language as we have just heard 
was held by the Judge Advocate of that 
day. In that year a clause was moved by 
Mr. Hume to be inserted in the Mutiny 
Act absolutely forbidding the punishment 
of flogging in the army. The division was 
& very narrow one, and the Motion was 
only lost by eleven votes—there being 140 
for it, and 151 against it. But what hap- 
pened immediately in consequence of that 
narrow majority? The punishment was 
restricted to certain offences, and cut down 
from 500 to 300 lashes; and so it has been 
always going on. When the House in- 
terfered military men always got up and 
said, you should not interfere with the 
British army. I made a Motion in 1843 
that the punishment be restricted to fifty 
lashes. Of course, I was told that it 
would interfere with the discipline of the 
army. But what followed in 1845? The 
Minister for War came down, and on his 
proposition the punishment was restricted 
to fifty lashes. What is the argument of 
the Judge Advocate at the present time ? 
Why, Sir, I was a little ashamed of the 
speech coming from a man of his official 
dignity and position ; and I thought that 
if that speech were published side by side 
with your new army recruiting regulations, 
that what you gained by your extra 2d. 
a day you would lose by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman compared the British soldier to 
a felon, and almost spoke as if he were the 
flogging master at Eton, or an amateur at 
flogging. He seemed to say, Is not this 
a fine national punishosent ? What do you 
do with your garrotters? And then he 
turned round and attempted to apply his 
great garrotting argument to the recruits 
of the British army. I was astonished. 
He thought possibly that he was making 
rather a smart defence for the punishment 
of flogging. I thought how it would pro- 
bably tell in the city of Durham to-morrow 
morning, and how much more it would tell 
in the British army. I say if we are 
ever to have any improvement in anything 
in this -country it will never be done 
by the mere authorities, whether they be 
a Royal Highness unnecessarily dragged 
into this discussion, or any one else ; it 
will never be done until it is effected by 
the common sense and good feeling of this 
Ilouse. I heard with great satisfac- 
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tion the hon. Member for Chatham (Mr, 
Otway), who has served as an officer of the 
army in several quarters of the globe, make 
a most excellent speech, in which he dis- 
played the mind of a statesman as well as 
the humanity of aman, I see now many 
Gentlemen who were not in the House 
when that speech was made—they are pro- 
bably rushing in to vote that they will not 
interfere with the discipline of the British 
army. But I hope that, at any rate, we 
shall find that there are men in this House 
who will not be deterred by these hobgob- 
lin arguments. There is one right hon. 
Gentleman in this House who has rather 
gained a fame for re-construction. He was 
about to re-construct the British navy some 
time ago, and the other day he was about 
to re-construct the Board of Admiralty ; 
but somehow or other he failed in both— 
at least, he has not done either—and now, 
like an Admirable Crichton, fit for any 
office, he is removed to the War Office. 
Well, let him now make a re-construction 
there, and the first thing he does, let him 
re-construct the system of punishment in 
the British army. Let him take my word 
for it, that if he wishes the army to be 
well disciplined and well recruited he will 
remove this abominable punishment from 
the page of our criminal code in the army, 
and then he will get a better class of men, 
and give satisfaction not only to the army 
but to the country at large. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL thought 
the right hon. and gallant General who 
brought forward the Army Estimates the 
other evening gave a convincing proof of 
the most effectual mode of stimulating re- 
eruiting for the army by practically im- 
proving the condition of the soldier ; for 
no sooner was a little addition made to his 
pay than the recruiting for the quarter 
was in excess of the demand, and even 
time-expired men, who kuow the necessity 
of maintaining discipline, were re-entering 
the ranks because they knew that some 
ameliorations of a practical charactér were 
about to be effected on their behalf. The 
hon. and gallant Member who last spoke 
(Mr. Osborne) had congratulated his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Treasurer of the 
Household on having told some very gra- 
phic anecdotes; but he found fault with 
them on the score of their applying to a 
time of war rather than a time of peace. 
Now, he (Sir Charles Russell) also would 
tell the House two anecdotes, and they 
should be both confined to a period of 
peace, and which showed how deterrent this 
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punishment was. In 1846 he was put on 
board an old hulk called the Cornwall in 
which there were many draughts going to 
the Cape, Mauritius, Ceylon, and China. 
The officers had never been together before, 
and the men were entirely recruits. They 
had not been long at sea when there were 
serious exhibitions of a mutinous spirit. 
The non-commissioned officers told the 
officers that the men in their hammocks 
were discussing how they could seize the 
vessel, and that a rising had been deter- 
mined on. Preparations were made by 
getting together the most trustworthy of 
the men in a sort of band for protection, 
and they were told in the event of any- 
thing like a mutinous spirit exhibiting it- 
self to rush to the poop. They did so 
when a man was haranguing his comrades, 
telling them that if they would only cut 
their officers’ throats and seize the ship he 
would lead them ; that he knew the use of 
the quadrant and would take the vessel 
into a port. The man was tried then and 
there—he himself was a member of the 
court martial ; there was a difficulty with 
respe¢t to drummers, for there were none 
on board ; but Colonel Erskine, who com- 
manded, was determined tle punishment 
should be inflicted. The man received 
corporal punishment before all on the deck; 
and from that instant, though much anx- 
iety prevailed, every mutinous symptom 
vanished, and they arrived at the Cape 
without a single syllable of discontent. 
That was during peace. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) 
appealed to him, pointing to the Guards, 
and asked why they got on so admirably ? 
When Colonel Hamilton commanded his 
battalion there were a series of violent 
assaults made on the non-commissioned 
officers in the execution of their duty. He 
tried every punishment ; but these failing, 
he assembled the men and told them if 
there was any repetition of the offence he 
should have a sufficient number of officers 
kept in barracks to form a court martial ; 
he should have the offenders tried on the 
spot, and they knew what that meant. 
Next day a soldier, a very good man, 
knocked down a non-commissioned officer ; 
he was tried by court martial, and, although 
all regretted that he should be the subject 
of the example, he was flogged, and from 
that instant the offence ceased. It was no 
argument against the punishment to say 
that because a soldier was flogged twice 
it was ineffectual. It was not to punish 
an individual but to preserve the discipline 
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of the army. And if they stamped out 
offences against discipline by vigorous 
means they often prevented more serious 
offences arising. He would relate an anec- 
dote of a case in time of war. At the 
Crimea he saw a French soldier taken 
prisoner for striking his superior officer, 
and on asking the serjeant in charge of the 
man what would be done with him, he 
said that which being literally translated 
was—‘ We will whiten his face over with 
lead to-morrow morning ;” and he after- 
wards found the man was shot. No one 
would exert himself more than he would 
to benefit the soldier, but it was the good 
soldier he spoke of ; and if they referred 
to the evidence before the Recruiting Com- 
mission they would find that the good sol- 
diers did not object to this punishment, 
He would add that in company courts 
martial soldiers were flogged. He would 
join in limiting flogging as much as possi- 
ble; but if they sent officers to distant 
stations, and did not allow some means 
short of death by which they might check 
mutiny and other outrageous misconduct, 
they would materially interfere with the 
disciplirie of the army without benefiting 
the soldier one iota. 

Cartan GROSVENOR said, they had 
been favoured recently with the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the whole 
question of military organization, but the 
question of flogging remained just where it 
was before, though it eminently demanded 
solution ; and he quite agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) that the success of this Motion 
would materially tend to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the problem, and therefore he must 
tender his thanks to the hon. Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Otway) for bringing the 
subject at such a time under the considera- 
tion of the House. After the expression 
of opinion by so many Members—he would 
not say on both sides of the House, but of 
various political complesions—he thought 
there was fair reason to hope that, at 
least within the limits described, civiliza- 
tion would no longer be disgraced by the 
use of a punishment which, if it could find 
justification atall, must seek it in urgent 
and paramount necessity. It was to him 
a matter of genuine wonder that a system 
so justly held in abhorrence should have 
shown such tenacity of existence. There 
were some persons who thought that officers 
viewed the application of the lash with in- 
difference or with positive satisfaction. It 
was impossible to make a greater mistake. 
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No calumny could be greater. Yet, when 
the practice was attacked, officers were 
always found to defend it despite their 
personal feelings, and because they would 
not shrink from the enforcement of what 
they deemed due to discipline. He had 
had the honour of serving thirteen years in 
a regiment in which he was happy to say 
the lash was unknown; and in the brigade 
of which that regiment formed a part there 
was less crime than in any other of the 
service. Hon. Gentlemen argued that the 
Household Cavalry did not come fairly in 
comparison with other regiments, because 
there were certain inducements which se- 
cured for that cavalry a better class of men. 
He maintained that the most powerful of 
those inducements was the absence of 
the lash. There was another case par- 
ticularly apposite just now. He alluded 
to that of the Irish police—a most gallant 
body, 12,000 strong. There was no flog- 
ging in that force, and yet no one would 
allege that there was not good discipline 
in the Irish police. He concurred with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Osborne) in what he had said upon 
this point. Years ago there were persons 
who said that if the tortures then in vogue 
were done away with discipline would suffer. 
300 lashes were then inflicted for, he 
would not say trivial, but certainly for ordi- 
nary offences. Well, the number of lashes 
had been very considerably diminished ; 
and yet discipline in the British army re- 
mained pretty much what it was when that 
severe punishment was held to be necessary 
for its maintenance. The opponents of 
this Motion took their stand on the cases 
of a certain body of hardened, incorrigible 
offenders, and contended that on their 
account the lash must be continued. 
But he ventured to ask whether a 
demoralizing punishment, which had been 
inefficacious either in deterring or improv- 
ing, ought to be maintained throughout a 
regiment merely on account of a few har- 
dened and incorrigible offenders. It must 
be very gratifying to every one to see wicked 
persons turn over a new leaf; but he very 
much questioned whether any hon. Gentle- 
man had ever heard of a case in which a 
reformed culprit, looking back on his 
eareer, dated his conversion from the hard, 
incisive, and deliberate infliction of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails on his own person. The duty 
of officers was at times very difficult, and 
that there was much crime, insubor- 
dination, and drunkenness in our army 
nobody could deny; but the remedy must 
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be sought in other means than the lash, 
Why was it that those disorders existed in 
the ranks? It might be partially accounted 
for when they bore in mind the classes of 
the people from whom the offenders were 
originally drawn and the * haphazard ” way 
in which they were drafted. Asan onward 
step in our national civilization he hoped 
the House would affirm the Motion; and 
that they would affirm it as a step towards 
making the military service more palatable 
to the nation at large. In supporting that 
Motion he felt that he was but exercising 
his duty towards his constituents, and like- 
wise that he was consulting the best in- 
terests of the profession with which he, in 
common with many hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, had the honour of being connected, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : I am sin- 
cerely sorry that the first duty I have to 
discharge in my new office is to appear as 
& supporter, to some extent, of corporal 
punishment, from which, in the abstract, 
every man on both sides will shrink, In 
fulfilling the duties of the office which I 
now fijl I. shall have to ask the indulgence 
of the House; but I confess I have less 
hope than I should otherwise have had of 
receiving that indulgence after the tone— 
and, as it appears to me, the uncalled-for 
tone—in which I have been referred to by 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne). I have never in this House 
heard a subject discussed which appeared 
to me to require to be decided more by 
calm reason, and less by party feeling, 
than the one now under discussion. It 
seems to me that in tliis matter we should 
be guided solely by the real merits of the 
case. On the one hand, I do not believe 
there is any man in this House who does 
not hold it to be necessary that the disci- 
pline of the army should be maintained. I 
am sure the hon. Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Otway) is of that opinion. On the 
other hand, I am ‘convinced there is no 
Member of this House who would not be 
glad to get rid of corporal punishment if 
we could do so with a due regard to that 
discipline. In coming to a decision on the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Chatham, 
the sole question we have to consider is 
whether, looking at all the facts of the case, 
we can afford to get rid of the compara- 
tively small remnant of corporal punish- 
ment still inflicted in the British army. 
Now, it appears to me that in discussing 
this matter the hon. Member for Chatham 
and the hon. Gentlemen who have supported 
him haye not sufficiently borne in mind the 
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important alteration effected in 1861 by 
the division of the army into two classes, 
the first of which classes is entirely ex- 
empted from corporal punishment, except 
only for mutinous conduct. It is otherwise 
only in the second class that punishment 
ean be inflicted, and even in this case it 
is so guarded that it can only be inflicted 
for gross and serious offences. I heard 
with some surprise from the hon, Member 
for Chatham that this distinction between 
the two classes has not always been ad- 
hered to. I heard with some surprise that 
there had been a case in which it was not 
observed. [An hon, Member: Several 
cases.| Iam very sorry tohearit. I beg 
tosay that I, for one, can be no party to 
any such deviation from the general rule. 
I can be no party to a double code ; and 
hon. Gentlemen may now be assured that 
after what has passed this evening, what- 
ever may have been the case heretofore, 
no instances of the kind can occur again, 
because in the annual revision of the Ar- 
ticles of War, which will take place be- 
fore long, the exemption of the first class 
will be incorporated in the Articles of War. 
The hon. Gentleman in his speech made 
use of an argument which was a rather 
dangerous one for him to touch on. He 
alluded to the military codes of France and 
Prussia. He said that in France corporal 
punishment was not known, and that the 
same was the case in Prussia. But I very 
much doubt whether the British soldier 
would exchange our military eode for either 
that of France or of Prussia. For offences 
which in our service render the British 
soldier liable to be flogged, the French or 
the Prussian soldier would be shot or sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment ; 
and though in the military service of those 
countries there may be no corporal punish- 
ment, yet their codes are so severe that 
the change might seem merciful. The 
hon. Gentleman also, I think, referred to 
the military code of the United States. 
In that code corporal punishment by 
flogging is not included ; but in the United 
States they have a punishment called the 
‘ball and chain,’’ which I am told inflicts 
severer corporal suffering. There, again, 
the exchange would be a very bad one for 
the British soldier. Then in Austria, where 
corporal punishment is not unknown, they 
have a system under which the wrist and 
ankle are chained together, a punish- 
ment by which great torture is in- 
flicted. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro (Captain Vivian) referred to the 
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opinion of the Commander-in-Chief. I 
am sure he only does justice to the kind 
disposition of the illustrious Duke, and that 
his Royal Highness would be delighted to 
see an end of corporal punishment in the 
army if that were possible. But I am 
sorry to say that in the present view of his 
Royal Highness the system cannot be en- 
tirely abolished. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel), my predecessor in the office I have 
the honour to hold, with the view to meet 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Chat- 
ham, wrote a letter to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, in which he ex- 
pressed his deep sense of the importance 
of the question about to be brought before 
the House, and expressed his desire tliat 
his Royal Highness would inform him of 
the opinion he held upon this question. I 
am authorized by his Royal Highness to 
read to the House extracts from the letter 
he wrote in reply to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. His Royal Highness says— 

“Within the last few years a great change has 
taken place in the regulations which govern the 
infliction of corporal punishment, and the only 
crimes for which it can be awarded are of a very 
flagrant and disgraceful nature. . . . The very 
general opinion among those who command or 
have commanded regiments is that it cannot be 
dispensed with ; and, under these circumstances, I 
desire to state that although no one can be more 
opposed than myself to the exercise of the power 
of carrying into execution sentences of corporal 
punishment awarded by courts martial except in 
very flagrant cases, the abolition of it would, in 
my opinion, be fraught with extreme danger to 
the discipline of the army.” 
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That is the deliberate opinion of the 
Duke of Cambridge. 1 have also here the 
opinion of the Adjutant General to the 
same effect, but I need not detain the 
House by reading it. Hon. Members must 
agree with me that, after having received 
this opinion from these distinguished per- 
sons, it would be impossible for me to ac- 
eede to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Chatham. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro has stated, with perfect truth, 
that I come to this question with an 
entirely unprejudiced mind. I wish it to be 
degided solely upon its merits ; but I am 
bound to consider, as the first duty of my 
position, the preservation of the discipline 
of the army. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Captain Grosvenor) 
has alluded to the experience afforded by his 
own regiment—the Ist Life Guards ; but 
I am sure the hon. and gallant Member will 
forgive me if I remind him that he can hard- 
ly compare the mode of preserving discipline 
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in the Household Brigade in this country 
with that which prevails in other regiments 
in the army serving in different parts of 
the world. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man will no doubt support me when I say 
that when a man misbehaves himself in 
the Household Brigade, and it is con- 
sidered undesirable to retain him in the 
regiment, he is at once turned out, and in 
that case, therefore, there is no occasion to 
resort to the punishment which we are now 
discussing. The hon. and gallant Member 
- for Truro has expressed a hope that the 
recruits for the army will be obtained from 
an improved class. I sincerely hope that 
such will be the case; but I must remind 
him, that even in that case we shall still find 
that where we have to deal with very large 
bodies of men assembled under military 
discipline, however high their general cha- 
racter may be, there will always be among 
them a certain proportion of inferior and 
abandoned characters, for whose correction 
it will be absolutely necessary that some 
severe punishment should be adopted. I 
can only say that if on further experience 
it should be found possible to do away with 
this particular mode of punishment as un- 
necessary to maintain the discipline of the 
army, no one will be better pleased than 
myself, 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he felt some- 
what nervous in making a few remarks 
after the somewhat solemn injunction of 
the right hon. Gentleman to avoid party 
spirit and to preserve calm reason. He 
would, however, endeavour to reason as 
calmly as possible when speaking upon this 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman said 
every one must admit the truth of the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Chatham, 
considered as an abstract question. In 
his (Mr. Faweett’s) opinion that admis- 
sion, unless some strong arguments were 
brought to bear on the question on the 
other side, was conclusive that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to vote in favour of 
it. The army was gradually becoming a 
skilled profession, requiring a skilled 
soldiery. They required skill to carry on 
their operations ; the greatest mechanjeal 
and scientific genius was displayed in per- 
fecting their weapons, and to use those 
complicated weapons they required men of 
intelligence to do justice to the genius that 
devised them. No one who had mixed at 
all with the class from which the army 
was recruited could deny that flogging in 
the army was positively abhorred by the 
people of England, and that fathers posi- 
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tively entreated their sons not to enter 
profession in which they would be subject 
to such a terrible disgrace. He was not 
speaking a single word which was not 
justified by experience when he said that 
the effect of retaining flogging was to keep 
the best men in England from entering 
the army. The statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the end of his 
speech was conclusive in favour of the 
Motion; for he told the House that the 
men in the Household Brigade felt that it 
was such a disgrace to be turned out of it 
that flogging was wholly unnecessary, If the 
army were properly administered, what 
was felt in the Household Brigade would 
be felt throughout every regiment in the 
British army. The army should be 
looked upon as the noblest profession a 
man could enter. They made this pledge 
to their country—that if the honour or 
interests of the nation required it they 
would freely give up their lives to maintain 
it. When a man did that he ought not to 
be treated in such a way as was allowed 
under the existing system, when a dis- 
missal from the profession would be con- 
sidered by him as the greatest disgrace. 
Flogging was not required to maintain 
the discipline of the police foree, because 
the men there considered that a dismissal 
from it was sufficient disgrace. He was 
confident that they would never have the 
army ina proper condition until they gave 
up this exceptional punishment, which was 
not necessary to keep up the discipline. 
If they abolished flogging they would 
satisfy the wishes of the English people, 
and thousands would then enter the army 
(who were now deterred from doing so), 
because they would look upon it as one of 
the most honourable professions. 

Cotones NORTH said, it was always 
painful to him to appear as the advocate 
of any punishment, particularly of one so 
degrading as that of flogging in the army ; 
but since he had had the honour of a seat 
in that House, he felt it his duty, in the in- 
terests of the soldiers themselves, to oppose 
such Motions as that of his hon. Friend. 
The House, in considering this question, 
had, he thought, lost sight of the interests 
of the good soldiers. The problem to 
solve was, to invent such a punishment as 
would preserve discipline without diminish- 
ing the strength or increasing the duties of 
the well-conducted soldiers of the regiment. 
The case of civilians was altogether differ- 
ent, for offenders might be punished by 
imprisonment, without any injury being 
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done to innocent parties. In the army the 
duties of the regiment must be performed, 
and every man taken away from the ranks 
and committed to prison, occasioned the 
performance of his duty to be thrown upon 
the shoulders of the good and efficient sol- 
diers. The hon. Member opposite was 
wrong in saying that soldiers were liable 
to be flogged for habitual drunkenness. 
That punishment could not be inflicted ex- 
cept for drunkenness while on duty or under 
arms. His hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne), 
who had spoken so strongly that night, had 
changed his opinions very considerably 
since they were in garrison together several 
years ago. Fault had been found with the 
system of flogging for desertion; but there 
was no crime, he thought, that deserved 
greater punishment than that of desertion. 
He would mention one instance in which 
flogging had been administered, and the 
ease was that of a man who had deserted 
eleven times, and had taken eleven differ- 
rent bounties. A good deal had been said 
about soldiers being treated like garrotters, 
but there were 91 per cent of the soldiers 
who could not be flogged, and there was 
only the remaining 9 per cent who were in 
the second class, and thus were liable to 


be flogged ; though it did not at all follow 
that those of this class would be flogged 


if they committed offences. 
remind the House how the soldier was 
guarded from being flogged. He must 
first be tried by a court martial consisting 
of five officers ; and even if they awarded 
the punishment of flogging it could not be 
carried into effeet without the consent of 
the commanding officer and general of 
the district, and even then the greatest 
number of lashes which could be inflicted 
was fifty. As to civil flogging, it appeared 
from a Report presented to them last year, 
that men received fifty and twenty-five lashes 
for breaking their cell windows, and in ano- 
ther case a man received thirty-six cuts for 
refusing to read and disrespect to a magis- 
trate in school. He asked whether crimes 
of these descriptions would be punished by 
flogging in the army ? He (Colonel North) 
had been held up to obloquy by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, for supporting the system 
of branding, which he believed to have a 
beneficial effect ; and it was most unfair on 
the part of the Admiralty that they did 
not carry out the system with regard to 
Marines who were drummed out of the ser- 
vice. He must say that there was no 
body of men who would be more grateful 
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to any one who would invent a punishment 
by which flogging could be got rid of than 
would officers in command of troops, but 
till such was forthcoming the flogging 
system must be maintained. As to the 
ease which had been referred to, in the 
74th Highlanders, he thought that it 
should have been stated that three military 
medical gentlemen differed from the opi- 
nion which had been given as to the cause 
of death. : 

Captain VIVIAN explained that he did 
not believe that the man in the 74th had 
been killed by flogging, and he had 
argued on the assumption that this was 
not so. 

Coronet NORTH said, his complaint 
was that the conflict of opinion between 
the civil doctor and the army medical 
officers who saw the man in question had 
not been mentioned. 

Captain HAYTER observed, that many 
of the statements which had been made in 
the course of the debate did not apply to 
this Motion at all ; some referred to what 
occurred in service in the field, and 
others to what happened at sea; whilst 
this Motion applied only to time of peace, 
and to regiments serving on shore. There 
was one point which had not been referred 
to, and it was this. In 1846 the Prime 
Minister, Lord John Russell, with the 
sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Duke of Wellington, introduced the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the punishment of 
flogging to fifty lashes, and the Duke 
sanctioned that proposition, and a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie) made a 
speech, the substance of which was that 
the punishment would be gradually abo- 
lished. A Royal Commission in 1835 had 
made a recommendation to a similar effect, 
but still since 1846 nothing had been done. 
The object of the Motion was not to injure 
the discipline of the army, but rather that 
bad men should be altogether eliminated 
from its ranks, and they only asked that 
the profession of arms should be placed on 
the same footing as all other professions. 
The supporters of the present Motion were 
speaking on behalf of those who, as a class 
isolated from society, could have no re- 
presentatives in Parliament. 

GeneraL PEEL: I can easily imagine 
that it is with great regret my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
finds it necessary, on the first occasion of 
his performing the duties of that office, to 
oppose the present Motion. Many argu- 
ments and statements have been made in 

3 8 
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the course of this debate which were well; Upon that point no distinction can be 
calculated to carry away the feelings of | made. You enlist a man without a cha- 
hon. Members. But I rise for the purpose! racter ; if he turn out badly you have no 
of urging that they should not allow them- | means of discharging him, but you require 
selves to be carried away by feeling, but from him strict obedience, and subject him 
should coolly and deliberately consider the | to a discipline which you could not call 
grave question now before us. Many ar- upon him to undergo in any other condition 
guments have been brought forward in of life. In order, then to ensure that 
support of this Motion, and I perfectly ad- | obedience, it is absolutely necessary that 
mit that there is but one argument which his commanders should have the power to 
ean be brought forward in answer; but | inflict upon hima punishment which could 
that one is so conclusive that it must over- | not be inflicted upon him in any other con- 
rule all other arguments—that argument is | dition of life. But, although the recruit 
that the power of inflicting this punishment | may be a man of bad character, it is as- 
is absolutely necessary to the maintenance of sumed that his character is good, which is 
the discipline of thearmy. You have heard a very charitable assumption, if the hon. 
from my right hon. Friend that His Royal Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) be 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief and the | right ; and the man is told that hé shall 
Adjutant General look upon this punishment | not be subject to flogging until he has so 
as absolutely necessary for the discipline of degraded himself that he is passed into the 
the army; yet, even the hon. Member second class, and that even then he will 
who introduced the question, and those who | not be flogged until he has, by repeated 
have supported him, would not be more | acts of disobedience, gained for himself the 
ready to abolish the punishment of flogging | character of being so incorvigible that no 
than the Commander-in-Chief if it could | other punishment would have any effect. 
be done consistently with the maintenance! The example of one bad man will affect a 
of that discipline for which they are re- | whole regiment. And what do you propose 
sponsible. The position of the hon. Mem- | to substitute for flogging? Do away with 
ber is, I think, perfectly untenable; he the disgraceful custom of flogging, you 
would reserve the punishment of flogging | say, and good men will come to the service; 
for times of war. I tell you to make up but I say it is because flogging is a defence 
your minds either to abolish it altogether, | of the good man that I would continue it. 
or to maintain it without exception—who/A man of good character in the army is 
can tell when a war exists? It may exist/no more in danger of being flogged than 
at this very moment. Only last night a/ any of us. Would you say to those whom 
question was asked as to the conduct of| you desire to enter the army, “ Here’s 
the troops at Honduras. I shall not ex- | glorious news for you; you are no longer 
press any opinion on that question until it liable to be flogged—you will be shot in- 
is investigated ; but I believe that the con-| stead?”’ That, I say, is the only substi- 
duct of these troops will subject them to| tute you could offer for some of the worst 
the greatest penalty under the Mutiny Act.| crimes; and, as I am not prepared to 
Are you going to tell the men who enlist | take upon myself a responsibility which 
that in time of peace they are not so Commander-in-Chief and Adjutant Ge- 
be subjected to capital punishments, but! neral shrink from, I shall vote against the 
that they are to be flogged when in face | Motion. 

of the enemy? If you say that, you) Mr. WHITBREAD said, that on for- 
condemn your argument altogether. 1) mer occasions he had refrained from voting 
venture to say that there is no country} upon this question, as he felt the heavy 
in which it is more necessary that dis-| responsibility of voting against a majority 
cipline should be maintained than in Eng-| of military men on a military question ; 
land; any irregularity of the troops in| but he had now formed his opinion upon 
this country would be looked upon with| it. As a Member of the Royal Commission 
the greatest alarm ; and depend upon it|on Recruiting for the Army, he had put 
that, unless an army, however small, is | questions to witnesses as to the effect of 
subject to the strictest discipline, it is per- | flogging upon recruiting, and although the 
fectly intolerable. Thirty years ago a| answers told in various ways, he was foreed 
Royal Commission reported strongly, not| to the conclusion that the punishment of 
only in favour of retaining the punishment, | flogging was the great cause of keeping 
but against making any distinction between | good men out of the army. Why was it, 
the service at home and the service abroad. | he asked, that the service was looked on 
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with such pride in the upper classes, and 
with such aversion in the lower classes ? 
He was bound to conclude that flogging 
was one reason for this. The service was 
unpopular because of the punishment ; and 
the punishment was needed because the 
service was unpopular; he appealed to 
them to strike away the punishment and 
the unpopularity at the same time. There 
was no doubt, however, that if flogging 
were abolished, the commanding officers 
should have great powers of getting rid of 
bad men. He desired to explain that the 
descriptions ‘‘ refuse ’’ and ‘ dregs ’’ which 
he had used with reference to recruits 
were not his own, but quotations from the 
evidence of officers and men before the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. DAVENPORT BROMLEY said, 
he had come to the House resolved to vote 
against flogging, and he intended doing so 
still; but he had been almost induced to 
change his opinion by hearing speeches 
from the Opposition side of the House in 
support of it; the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) had 
been most powerful in their influence in 
this direction. He would go beyond hon. 
Members opposite, and would vote for the 
abolition of the punishment even in time 
of war. He desired simply to relate one 
incident which weighed heavily with him. 
When in the Crimea he had seen a man 
receive fifty lashes for having thrown down 
his firelock and run away in the face of 
the enemy. He had certainly never heard 
of a case in which the punishment was 
more disproportionate to the offence. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 107 ; Noes 
108: Majority 1. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House, reserving for future 
consideration when requisite the question of the 
exigencies of a state of war, is of opinion that it 
is unnecessary that the punishment of Flogging 
should be awarded during the time of peace to 
Soldiers of the Army or Corps of Royal Marines 
serving on Shore.—( Mr. Otway.) 


Flogging in 


AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hon.C.B. Beach, W. W. B. 
Archdall, Captain M. Bentinck, G. C. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Benyon, R. 
Barrington, Viscount Biddulph, M. 
Beach, Sir M. H. Bridges, Sir B, W. 
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Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Chatterton, H. E. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cole, hon, H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Du Cane, C. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Sir H. 
Egerton, hon. A. F, 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Fane; Colonel J. W. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Floyer, J. 

Forester, rt. hon, Gen, 
Garth, R. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 

Gore, J. R. 0. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harvey, R. B, 

Hay, Sir J.C. D. 
Herbert, hon. Col. P. 
Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Hood, Sir A, A. 
Hunt, G. W. 
Karslake, Sir J. B. 
Karslake, E. K, 
Kavanagh, A. 
Kendall, N. 

King, J. K. 

King, J. G. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lennox, Lord H.G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
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Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lowther, J. 

Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Morgan, O. 

Morris, rt. hon. M. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Nicholson, W. 

North, Colonel 

O'Neill, E. 

Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Peel, rt. hon, General 
Powell, F. S. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P, F. 

Rolt, Sir J. 

Russell, Sir C. 
Schreiber, C. 

Selwyn, C. J. 

Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G,. H. 
Simonds, W. B 

Smith, A. 

Smollett, P. B. 
Stanley, Lord 

Stanley, hon. F. 
Stirling-Maxwell,SirW. 
Stopford, S. G. 
Surtees, H. E, 

Sykes, C. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Trevor, Lord A. E, Hill- 
Vance, J. 

Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E, W. 

Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Walrond, J. W. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, F. M. 
Wyndham, hon, P. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Taylor, Colonel 
Noel, hon. G. J. 


NOES. 


Akroyd, E. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Ayrton, A. S 
Baines, E. 

Barclay, A. C. 
Barnes, T. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhasset, Sir R. 
Brady, J. 

Bright, Sir C. T. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Bryan, G. L. 

Butler, C. S. 
Buxton, C. 
Calthorpe, hn.F.H.W.G. 
Candlish, J. 
Chambers, M. 
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Childers, H. C. E. 
Cogan, rt. hon.W. H. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edwards, C. 
Eykyn, R. 
Faweett, H. 
Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, W. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gavin, Major 
Gilpin, C. 

Glyn, G. G. 
Graham, W, 
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’ Greville-Nugent, Col. 
Gridley, Captain H. G. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Hadfield, G. 

Hankey, T. 

Harris, J. D. 

Hartley, J 

Hayter, Captain A. D, 
Henderson, J. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Ilolden, I. 

Howard, hon.C. W. G. 
Hughes, T. 

Jervis, Major 

Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Lechmere, Sir E, A. I. 
Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lennox, Lord G. G, 
Lusk, A. 

MacEvoy, E. 
M‘Laren, D. 

Marsh, M. H. 

Merry, J. 

Mill, J. S. 

Mitchell, 'T. A. 

Monk, C. J. 

Murphy, N. D. 

Neate, C. 

O’ Beirne, J. L. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O'Donoghue, The 
Oliphant, L. 

Osborne, R. B. 

Pease, J. W. 

Peel, A, W. 


Supply— Civil 


Pelham, Lord 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, Sir J. 
Pugh, D. 
Rearden,'D. J. 
Russell, Sir W. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seely, C. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Sheridan, II. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
Smith, J. B. 
Stock, O. 
Stuart, 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 
Sullivan, E. 

Synan, E. J. 

Taylor, P. A. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 
Trevelyan, G. O. , 
Vanderbyl, 7. 

Vivian, Capt.hn.J.C.W. 
Waring, 

Warner, E. 

Watkin, E. W. 
Whitbread, S. 

White, J. 

Williamson, Sir H. 
Wyld, J. 

Young, R 


TELLERS. 
Otway, A. J. 
Anson, Major 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply. 

Suprty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Land Forces, Pay, and cela: 
&e., on account . 

Commissariat Establishment, Servi ices, 
and Movement of Troops, on account 

Clothing Establishments, Services and 
Supplies, on accouut 

Barrack Establishment, Services, and 
Supplies, on account ee ee 

Divine Service, on account 

Administration of Martial Law, on 
account 

Hospital Establishment, Services and 
Supplies, on account 

Disembodied Militia, on account 

Yeomanry Cavalry, on account 

Volunteer Corps, on account 

Enrolled Pensioners and Army Re- 
serve Force, on account 

Manufacturing Departments and Ma- 
terials for Warlike Stores, on account 

Military Store Establishment and Pur- 
chase of Warlike Stores, on account 

Superintending Establishment of, and 
Expenditure for Works, Buildings, 
and Repairs, at Home and Abroad, 
onaccount .. .* ee 


- £1,700,000 
400,000 
150,000 


200,000 
14,000 


7,000 
80,000 
280,000 
28,000 
120,000 
16,000 
360,000 


130,000 


250,000 


ee 
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| Military Education, on account 


Col. Crichton- | 


1992 
£53,000 


29,000 
49,000 


Service Estimates. 


| Surveys of the United Kingdom, on 
| account 
‘ Miscellaneous Services, on account 
Administration of the Army, on ac- 
count 
Rewards for Military Serviee, on ae- 
count es 
Pay of General Officers, on, account 
' Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers, 
; On account . ° 
Widows’ Pensions and "Compassionate 


* ee 


74,000 


13,000 
36,000 


231,000 
79,000 
12,000 


Allowances, on account .. 
| Pensions and Allowances to Wounded 
Officers, on account 

| Establishments of Chelsea and Kil- 

mainham Hospitals, and Charge for 
In-Pensioners, on account 

| Out- Pensioners, on account .. ' 

| Superannuation and Retired Allow- 

ances, on account ° 

Disembodied Militia, Yeomanry Ca- 

valry, and Volunteer Corps, on 

account ee ee ee 


Mr. AYRTON wished to. know up to 
bg period these Votes on Account would 
ast ¢ 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON replied that, 
with one or two exceptions, they were one- 
third of the total amount of the Army 
Estimates. 


18,000 
591,000 


68,000 


12,000 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
(28.) £1,000,000, Wages, d&c., to Sea- 


men and Marines on account. 

Mr. AYRTON inquired if this Vote 
bore the same proportion to the entire Es- 
timates as the former Votes ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
the total amount was £2,900,000, and the 
present Vote was on Account. There ap- 
peared to be a general agreement in the 
House last night that, considering the 
state of business, that Vote might be 
taken. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


That a sum, not exceeding £1,924,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge of the following Civil 
Services, to the 31st day of March, 1868 :— 


Class I. 
£6,000 
25,000 
3,000 
25,000 
10,000 
13,000 
15,000 


Royal Palaces .. 

Public Buildings 

Furniture of Public Offices .. os 

Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens .. 

New Houses of Parliament .. 

New Foreign Office .. 

Public Offices, Site (Re- Vote) a 

Probate Court and Registries (Re- 
Vote ° 8,000 

3,000 


) 
Public Record Repository (Re- -Vote) 
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University of London Buildings 

Chapter House, Westminster 

Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 

Rates for Government Property . 

British Consulate and Embassy Houses, 
Constantinople oe ee ee 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade... ee 

Harbours of Refuge. 

mn and Portpatrick Harbours, 


Supply— Civil 


Publie Buildings, Ireland ..  .. 
Ulster Canal .. ee . 
Lighthouses Abroad .. 


Class il. 


Two Houses of Parliament, Offices .. 
Treasury oe ee ee ee 
Home Office 
Foreign Office 
Colonial Office 
Privy Council Office o ‘ 
Board of Trade,&ec. .. oe ° 
Privy Seal Office os oe ee 
Civil Service Commission ee 
Paymaster General’s Office .. oe 
Exchequer and Audit Department . 
Oftice of Works and Public Buildings 
Office of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues ee ee 
Public Record Office 
Poor Law Commissions 
Mint, including Coinage 
Inspectors of Factories, Fisheries, &e. 
Exchequer and other Offices in Scotland 
Household of Lord Lieutenant, Ireland 
Chief Secretary, Ireland, Offices oe 
Office of Public Works, Ireland ee 
Copyhold, Tithe, and Inelosure Com- 
mission 
Inclosure and Drainage “Acts; ‘Imprest 
Expenses oe 
General Register Offices, England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland .. os oe 
National Debt Office .. 
Public Works Loan Commission and 
West India Relief Commission 
Lunacy Commissions and Inspection, 
&e., of Lunatic Asylums_ .. 
Superintendent of Roads, South Wales 
Registrars of Friendly Societies 
Charity Commission .. 
Local Government Act Office, ‘and In- 
spection of Burial Grounds - 
Landed Estates Record Offices ee 
Quarantine Expenses .. ee 9s 


Secret Service .. oe ee 
Printing and Stationery 
Postage of Public Departments 


Class III. 


Law Charges, England ee 

Criminal Prosecutions, &c. 

Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great 
Britain . ee ee 

Admiralty Court ‘Registry ee 

Late Insolvent Debtors’ Court 

Probate Court .. ee ee 

County Courts oe ee 

Land Registry Office .. es 

Police Courts, Metropolis 

Metropolitan Police 

Bankruptey Court Compensations 


{ Marce 


£5,000 
3,000 
5,000 } 
7,000 


1,000 | 
3,000 | 
20,000 


8,000 
19,000 
2,000 
5,000 


18,000 
14,000 
7,000 
16,000 
9,000 
7,000 
9,000 
1,000 
3,000 
6,000 
10,000 
9,000 


7,000 
6,000 
25,000 
12,000 
10,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
7,000 


6,000 
3,000 


17,000 
4,000 


1,000 


4,009 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 


2,000 
1,000 
1,000 


8,000 
90,000 
38,000 


9,000 
48,000 


66,000 
4,000 
1,000 

22,000 

37,000 
2,000 
6,000 








41,000 
4,000 | 
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Common Law Courts, including Crown 
Office, Queen’s Bench ee ee 


Criminal Proceedings .. ee 


Accountant in Bankruptcy, and 
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£13,000 


18,000 


| Courts of Law and Justice, including 
12,000 


Exchequer, Scotland, Legal Branch .. 
Register House, Edinburgh, Salaries 
and Expenses of Sundry Departments 


Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions .. 
Court of Chancery 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer oe ee 
Officers of the Judges on Circuit oe 
Manor Courts’ Compensation ‘ 
Registry of Judgments ee 
Registry of Deeds 
Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Court of Probate oe ee oe 
Landed Estate Court ° 
Process Servers, Civil Bill Courts 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and Police 
Justices ° oe ° 
Constabulary of Treland ‘ ‘ 
Four Courts Marshalsea Prison ee 


Inspection and General Superintend- 
ence 

Prisons and Convict Establishments at 
Home ee 

Maintenance of Prisoners in © ounty 
Gaols, &c. and Removal of Convicts 

Transportation of Convicts .. 

Convict Establishments in the Colonies 


Class IV. 


Public Education, Great Britain 
Science and Art Department 
Public Education, Ireland .. 
University of London 

Universities, &c. in Scotland . ee 
Queen’s University in Ireland 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland 

Belfast Theological Professors, &c. 
British Museum 
National Gallery 
Scientific Works and Experiments 
Board of Manufactures, Scotland 


*. 


Class V. 


Bermudas ° ee - 
Clergy, North America. 

Governors and others, West Indies, ke. 
Justices, West Indies 
Western Coast ° 
St. Helena ee we 
Falkland Islands “ 


Labuan 7 * 
Emigration .. 


Treasury Chest ° 

Captured Negroes, Bounties on n Slaves, 
Ge. .. 

Coramissions for ‘Suppression of Slave 
Trade ° oe oe ee 

Consuls Abroad. é oe 

Services in China, Japan, and Siam - 

Ministers at Foreign aidan Extraor- 
dinary Expenses’ .. . 


| Special Missions, Outfits, te. . 


Third Secretaries to Embassies 


5,000 


12,000 
2,000 


4,000 
2,006 
1,006 
1,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


13,000 
208,000 
1,000 


5,000 
83,000 


72,000 
6,000 
38,000 


174,000 
44,000 
85,000 

3,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
25,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
6,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 


1,000 
8,000 
3,000 
42,000 
32,000 
9,000 


9,000 
1,000 
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Class VI. 


Superannuation and Retired Allowances £47,000 

Polish Refugees and Distressed Spa- 
niards 

Merchant Seamen’ S Fund Pensions, &e. 

Relief of British Distressed Seamen .. 

Miscellaneous Charge 8, nigamee on Civil 
List .. oe 

Public Infirmari ies, Ireland ae 

Hospitals in Dublin and Board of Su- 
perintendence 

Concordatum Fund, and other Chari- 
ties and Allowances, Ireland . 

Non-Conforming and other Ministers, 
Treland ee oe ee ee 


1,000 
14,000 
8,000 


1,000 
1,000 


4,000 
3,000 
11,000 


Class VII. 


Temporary Commissions 
Patent Law Expenses 
Fishery Board, Scotland 
Local Dues on ‘Shipping g under Treaties 
of Reciprocity ee oe 
Inspectors of Corn Returns .. 
Household of the late King of the Bel- 
gians 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Contingencies ee 


8,000 
8,000 
4,000 


14,000 
1,000 


1,000 
from Civil 
‘ 20,000 


Total ... 


£1,924,000 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
should like to know what course the Go- 
vernment proposed to take with regard to 
the Estimates. Supposing they took money 
sufficient to last for four months, they 
might not go into Supply again until that 
time. He wished to know whether the 
Secretary for War would bring on the 
Votes again within any reasonable time, 
for some opportunities of discussion ought 
to be afforded. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
might appease the alarm of his hon. Friend 
by informing him that it was intended to 
proceed with the Army Estimates on Mon- 
day, if there should be sufficient time after 
the introduction of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought that 
would be a most inconvenient time. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon < Monday 
next ; Committee to sit again upon Mon- 
day next. 


{COMMONS} 





Bill, 1996 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND BE- 
QUESTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, (Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 


[BILL 49.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuatrerton), in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
it was based upon Resolutions adopted 
by the Board of Charitable Donations, 
and it had received the approval of a 
fully attended meeting of that Board. 
The Bill differed from that brought in by 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Blake) last year in leaving the constitu- 
tion of the Board untouched, and in im- 
posing no additional] burden upon the 
Consolidated Fund. The Bill was in- 
tended chiefly to remove the difficulties 
and simplify the procedure in relation to 
charitable bequests in Ireland. It pro- 
vided that any trustees of charitable pro- 
perty should have the power of applying 
for advice from the Board of Trustees, and 
that the advice obtained would indemnify 
them from responsibility, provided the ap- 
plication had been free from misrepresen- 
tation and fraud. That provision would 
not, however, prejudice third parties, but 
would only indemnify the trustees. The 
Board, too, might, with their own consent, 
be nominated as trustees of charitable 
funds. There were other provisions pro- 
viding for a speedy and economical mode 
of recovering small bequests, and it was 
hoped that the Bill would remedy a great 
many evils connected with the present 
state of charitable bequests and donations 
in Ireland. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Friday, 5th April. 


MUTINY BILL. 
Bill “ for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and 
for the better Payment of the Army and their 
Quarters,” presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half after 


Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 
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Speech of the Ricur Hon. C. 


P. VILLIERS on the Second 
Reading of the “ Merrropotiran Poor Bit,” February 21. 


[A Revised Report.| 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS: * Sir, I rise to 
express my concurrence in the sentiments 
which have fallen from those hon. Gentle- 
men who have spoken generally in favour 
of this measure. I coincide entirely in 
approving of its purpose and its principle. 
The Bill, if I understand it properly, is 
meant to provide for the better treatment of 
the sick poor in the infirmaries of the me- 
tropolitan workhouses—an object greatly 
to be desired, inasmuch as it is proved 
that in many respects the present sys-| 
tem has failed. I look upon the principle 
on which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy) proposes to proceed for 
this purpose as a sound one, as being in| 
conformity with the true principle of the| 
new Poor Law itself, and of that more re-| 
cent legislation by which the area of charge | 
was extended, and the burden of maintain- | 
ing the poor distributed over a larger district 
than the mere locality supposed to be 
peculiarly liable. That principle of ex- 
tending the area of charge goes far to 
touch, in my opinion, as the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) stated the other night, the 
root of much of the mismanagement which 
takes place both in town and country. By 
this means you increase the chance of intel- 
ligent management, and you weaken the 
motive for that kind of local parsimony 
which is very frequently mistaken economy, 
and is attended with great mischief to the 
poor. I have also to congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman on the view he now takes 
as to the means by which the condition of 
the sick poor in the metropolis can be 
improved ; and that, profiting by the ex- 
perience of a few months, he has seen 
the wisdom of seeking fresh powers from 
the Legislature, and not relying merely 
upon the imperfeet authority under which 
he now acts, or engaging at law in un- 
seemly contests with Boards of Guardians. 





I felt sure that with his intelligence he 
would soon perceive the difference between 
the technical interpretation of the law from 
which his powers are derived, and its prac- 
tical application under existing cireum- 
stances, I think, moreover, that the right 
hon. Gentleman is quite right in not losing 
time in coming to this House for the ad- 
ditional powers which he requires. He 
has acceded to his post at a time when 
the feeling of distrust and jealousy of the 
Central Board which has prevailed ever 
since the enactment of the Poor Law 
thirty-two years ago, seems for a while 
to have subsided. This is, perhaps, the 
first time since the creation of the Board 
when a reproach that it had not acted 
with sufficient rigour would not have 
been received with ridicule. It is the an- 
tagonism which has so often been shown 
to that Board on the part of the public 
which has prevented the full development 
of the law, and which, as the right hon. 
Gentleman must admit, has rendered it 
almost impossible to give full effect, until 
recently, to its provisions. To that same 
hostile feeling, he must also know, the 
appointment of the Committee, to which he 
himself alluded, was to be attributed. 
That feeling was exhibited peculiarly in 
1860, when an application was made for 
the renewal of the Poor Law Commission. 
All that had ever been said against the 
Board was then urged by Members repre- 
senting important constituencies; and, not- 
withstanding the appeal which was made 
by Lord Palmerston, Sir George Lewis, 
and other distinguished persons, there was 
& majority against the renewal of the 
Commission for the usual period, and 
against the Government, of no less than 
3 to 1. The Commission was, indeed, 
only renewed for a shorter period than 
was proposed, on the undertaking that a 
searching inquiry should be instituted into 
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the administration and operation of the 
Poor Law from the time of its existence. 
It was at that time, I think, that upwards 
of 100 memorials, coming from as many 
unions, were presented to this House, 
praying that the Board might either be 
deprived of some of the most important 
powers which it possessed or discontinued 
altogether. Thus matters stood in 1860, 
and in the following year a Committee was 
appointed to investigate the subject. That 
Committee did not originate with the Go- 
vernment, but was a Committee insisted 
upon emphatically by the House itself. 
There was a most unusual number of Mem 
bers placed upon that Committee for the 
purpose of making a searching investiga- 
tion into the operation of the law; and so 
strong was my feeling upon that occasion 
that it was a question as to whether the 
Board should be continued or not, that I 
stated to the Committee that it would be 
improper for the President of the Poor 
Law Board to preside over that Committee, 
and, indeed, it was only in consequence of 
the very courteous request unanimously 
expressed that I should take the chair, 
that I consented to do so. I mention this 
to show what was at that time the ill 
feeling towards the Central Board, which 


at this day is censured because, as it was 
thought, it had not acted with sufficient 
energy, and had not more frequently en- 
gaged in conflict and collision with the local 


authorities. For some weeks at first, that 
Committee was engaged in investigating 
a charge, which was generally credited 
in the country, that owing to embar- 
rassing and vexatious regulations on the 
part of the Board interfering with the 
diseretion of the local authorities, the 
guardians of unions and parishes in London 
had not been able to make effective ar- 
rangement for the relief of the poor during 
the severe winter of 1861, when swarms 
of people were thrown out of employment, 
and were in the greatest distress. There 
was almost a panic in the metropolis, and 
the rumour industriously circulated was 
that the guardians would have been equal 
to the emergency but for the interference 
of the Poor Law Board. The prejudice 
against the Board was never higher than 
at the period to which I am referring. 
The Committee began its labours in 1861, 
and did not bring them to a close till 1864. 
After having examined witnesses of every 
class, the Committee, though it com- 
menced the inquiry under all this ill will 
against the Board, came to the conclusion 





that the Board ought to be continued, and 
that the power which was especially ob- 
jected to—namely, the power of issuing 
orders, which were said to have the effect 
of law, and therefore to be unconstitu- 
tional, ought also to be continued. Tho 
Committee also expressed their opinion 
that these orders had only been issued for 
the benefit of the poor, and of the persons 
whom they concerned. Looking at the 
spirit in which that inquiry was com- 
menced, and the very hostile feeling mani- 
fested by the guardians towards the Cen- 
tral Board, and I may almost say by the 
public also, owing to the excessive power 
which, as they considered, it possessed, it 
would not have been prudent on the part of 
the Board if they had chosen that opportu- 
nity to proceed against the guardians in 
Courts of Law, and to engage in what the 
right hon. Gentleman termed ‘‘ unseemly 
collision ” with the local authorities. And 
I think if the right hon. Gentleman shrunk 
from doing so in the past autumn, when 
public opinion had so much changed, and 
circumstances so much favoured his pro- 
ceedings, that I cannot be blamed for not 
having commenced legal proceedings dur- 
ing the time that. the Committee was 
sitting. I am not complaining of the re- 
marks made by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but when reflections are cast upon the 
Board for not having acted with more 
energy against the local authorities, I wish 
to remind the House of the state of feeling 
against the Central Board during that pe- 
riod. If the right hon. Gentleman is able 
to take action now it is because a better 
feeling has, for various reasons to which 
I will not allude, arisen for some time 
past towards the Central Board. The right 
hon. Gentleman, at the commencement of 
his speech the other night, referred to the 
opinion expressed by that Committee, that 
the provision made for the medical relief 
of the poor was satisfactory, and that 
they saw no reason to recommend any 
change in it. That was the opinion of 
the Committee, nor can they be fairly 
blamed for coming to that conclusion. 
They examined witnesses, called before 
them a number of medical men, and had 
besides a vast amount of documentary 
evidence on the subject. They also had 
before them the Reports of two Commit- 
tees of this House, which were appointed 
for the distinct purpose of inquiring into 
that matter. And the recommendations 
which had been made by both those Com- 
mittees had been strictly carried out by 

















the Poor Law Board. The Committee 
arrived at its conclusion in consequence of 
observing that great improvements had 
taken place in the position of the medical 
officers ; that additional facilities had been 
given to the poor in having access to me- 
dical relief; and they could not do other 
than conclude that, at the time of this in- 
vestigation, the poor were treated better 
than they ever had been before. I do 
not say that that is an excuse for the 
evils that still exist, and I cannot deny 
that the present system is very defective. 
But at the time when the Committee were 
pursuing their inquiry, the arrangements 


providing for medical relief were better 


than they had been at any previous period. 
The Committee of 1854 recommended that 
the medical officers should be made inde- 
pendent by being elected for life instead 
of annually, and that any treatment 
which they suggested for, the sick poor 
should be complied with by the guardians. 
Now, that was a very important change 
in the position of the medical officers, who 
thus became independent of the will and 
caprice of the guardians, The Committee 
of 1861 found, likewise, that the amount 
paid in salaries of the medical officers had 
been inereased, that their districts had 
been diminished, and that more officers 
had been appointed. They also had before 
them the regulations which the Poor Law 
Board had framed with a view to the atten- 
tion which the sick poor in the workhouses 
were to receive from the guardians and 
medical officers ; and these, doubtless, had 
much influence on the Committee in lead- 
ing them to express their satisfaction with 
the arrangements made for the medical 
treatment of the poor. The regulations to 
which I am referring were drawn up by 
some of the wisest and ablest men that 
have ever acted in connection with the 
Poor Law Board—namely, Sir George 
Nichol, Sir George Lewis, and Sir Ed- 
mund Head. They, as I know, devoted 
much time to the subject, and drew up 
orders for the general relief of the poor, 
giving special attention to the relief of the 
sick poor. In these orders the medical 
officers are required to be competent per- 
sons—that is to say, that there should be 
no longer any competition by tender, as 
was formerly the practice, and that no 
person should be appointed who had not 
received a diploma, or certificate from some 
University or other competent institution, 
declaring that he was a fit person to prac- 
tice medicine and surgery throughout the 
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United Kingdom. They next decided that 
his salary should be fixed, and that he 
should be as much aware of the cireum- 
stances of his position as a clergyman or 
curate should be before he accepted his pre- 
ferment. They then empowered the medi- 
eal officer to call upon the guardians to 
provide whatever in his opinion would con- 
duce to the comfort, health, and recovery 
of the patient. They further made a 
regulation which was to be binding upon 
every medical officer with the view to pre- 
vent improper crowding, and they state, in 
their Report to Parliament, that they had 
felt it desirable to take these precautions 
in order to render it difficult for the over- 
crowding of inmates to occur again. They 
further made it a positive duty of the 
medical officer to report in writing to the 
guardians any defect in diet, ventilation, 
warming, or any other arrangement of the 
workhouses, and any excess in the number 
of inmates which would be detrimental to 
the health of the inmates. And these 
regulations every medical officer is well 
acquainted with when he accepts his 
office. But the Commissioners were not 
satisfied with this direction to the medical 
officers. They provided, likewise, that the 
guardians should appoint a certain number 
of their own body to act as a visiting 
committee ; and the persons so named or 
told off by the guardians for this purpose 
were called upon to visit every sick ward, 
to see every sick patient, and to make an 
entry in writing of the condition in which 
they found each ward. And not only were 
they called upon to make these entries ina 
book, but that book was to be printed and 
brought before the Board of Guardians 
every week, in order that its contents 
might be taken into consideration. Look- 
ing, therefore, at the fact that the manage- 
ment of every workhouse is vested in the 
guardians by law, that they have com- 
plete control over every department, and 
that every person connected with these 
establishments is appointed and employed 
by them, it is clear that if these directions 
had been attended to cases like those 
which have been lately made public could 
not have occurred. The Committee of 
1861 were doubtless satisfied at the manner 
in which the Poor Law Board had carried 
out the recommendations of former Commit- 
tees; but if the regulations of the Poor 
Law Board are not attended to by the 
guardians, abuses and irregularities of 
every kind are certain to occur. It was 
only a few months, indeed, after the Report 








of that Committee was published that the 
unfortunate case of the man Gibson, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
the other night, occurred in the Blooms- 
bury Workhouse. This is precisely a case in 
point, for the observance of the Poor Law 
regulations would have just prevented the 
neglect and the abuses which are said to 
have there occurred. At the coroner’s in- 
quest which took place in reference to this 
event the jury found that, although the 
unfortunate man must have died in any 
case from the pressure of serum on the 
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brain, yet that his death was accelerated | 


by the neglect of all the officers of the 
workhouse, including the master, the doc- 
tor, the visiting committee, and the at- 
tendants upon the patients. This neg- 
lect occurred in a very wealthy and im- 


portant district, and not only had these | 


very guardians received a copy of the regu- 
lations, but on account of their avowed de- 
fiance of the Board proceedings had been 


instituted against them in the Court of | 


Queen’s Bench by the Poor Law Board. 
In these proceedings, however, the Poor 
Law Board had been unsuccessful, as the 
guardians were protected by a local Act, 
which seemed to give them an independent 
management of their poor. On that oc- 
casion I remember that I sent for the list 
of the guardians then in power, and cer- 
tainly, looking to their description and 
station in life, it was impossible to ima- 
give a more respectable body of gentlemen 
associated for the purpose, and one would 
have thought it impossible to select per- 
sons to fulfil that office who would have 
been more likely to attend to their duties. 
And no persons, no doubt, were more 
shocked at the disclosures that took place 
than those who formed that: Board ; but 
they knew nothing of what was going on. 
Every regulation which had been made, 
every precaution which had been directed, 
had been neglected. The doctor had not 
duly attended the man. The visiting com- 
mittee had not examined the wards, There 
had been no report made as to the doctor’s 
or inspector’s request for the improvement 
of the wards. There was no evidence of 
the mismanagement that was going on to 
be found in the books, or in the entries 
made by the direction of the Poor Law 
Board. This was a case, no doubt, where 


the disclosures peculiarly shocked the pub- 
lie, and it had this redeeming circumstance 
about it, that it probably had the effect, 
above every other, of awakening the feel- 
ings of many intelligent and benevolent 











persons relative to the attention which the 
sick poor actually received in these infir- 
maries ; and when these and other similar 
cases came to be known and understood, 
they doubtless tended much to change the 
public feeling with regard to a Central 
Board, and impressed them rather with the 
necessity of adding to its powers than 
curtailing them. After this case was 
brought before the public numerous com- 
munications were received by the Poor 
Law Board with regard to other unions, 
some, indeed, from inmates themselves ; 
and it was impossible not to see that an 
impression prevailed that the sick poor of 
these infirmaries were practically much 
neglected or insufficiently attended to. 
Among other communications which 
reached the Board was one from no less a 
person than Miss Nightingale, who, from 
her general experience, and from directing 
her attention particularly to the subject, 
pressed upon them the great importance of 
having properly trained persons to attend 
upon the sick, and considered that the 
attendance of trained nurses upon these 
unfortunate people was almost of more im- 
portance than the attendance of doctors or 
the administration of medicine. This case 
also gave rise to that very important and 
interesting inquiry which was conducted 
by three well-known medical gentlemen— 
Dr. Hart, Dr. Carr, and Dr. Anstie— 
who, after visiting every workhouse in- 
firmary in London, came to the conclu- 
sion that these workhouse infirmaries, 
judging them by the high standard re- 
garded at present in our public hospitals, 
were unfit for the treatment of the sick. 
Their evidence was sufficiently confirmed 
by the very intelligent and able reports 
made afterwards by the direction of the 
Board by Dr. Smith and Mr. Farnall, and 
again by the medical gentleman appointed 
for the purpose by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. These inquiries produced a 
great effect on the country, and by this 
means legislation has become possible in the 
matter. The question for the decision of the 
House is a very important one. A vast num- 
ber of sick and destitute persons have by 
law aclaim for relief upon the State ; and 
from the benevolent feelings which have 
been manifested, both in and out of this 
House, it is evidently the universal desire 
that these people, numerous as they are, 
should be relieved and treated in a manner 
most conducive to their comfort and their 
recovery. Having this object in view, and 
with the information we now possess, we are 
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jn a position to judge of the measure which 
has been introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. In the face of our past expe- 
rience no doubt can exist that, in the first 
place, the sick poor must be treated dis- 
tinctly and separately from all other pau- 
pers who have to be provided for in the 
workhouses. That I understand to be an 
opinion distinctly adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman and by the publie generally. 
The right hon. Gentleman has, indeed, 
made a statement with regard to the treat- 
ment of these unfortunate persons which 
have excited great interest, and, perhaps, 
apprehension on the part of some persons. 
He has made the admission clearly and 
distinctly that these persons form a charge 
upon the metropolis generally ; that they 
should no longer constitute a local burden 
upon its various districts, inasmuch as their 
health and recovery are a matter of gene- 
ral and not of local concern; and that 
the charge incurred in their behalf should 
be borne in consequence by the property 
of the whole metropolis. This is a most 
important admission ; for, unless this prin- 
ciple is acted upon, there will be but small 
chance of any improvement being perma- 
nent. It is one that has been contended 
for by some Members on the score of jus- 
tice for some years past; but, looking to 
the excuses made for past neglect, it is im- 
portant in every respect. | have always 
considered it to be just, and that the 
time must come when it would be admit- 
ted. The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
goes even further in support of it when he 
says it belongs to a class of expenditure 
connected with the Poor Law which may 
be regarded as fixed. in character and 
limited, or—to use his expression —as 
not likely to be jobbed; that the number 
of the sick are not likely to be increased 
by any want of judgment or honesty in 
the administration of the relief; that ill- 
ness among the poor is an evil they would 
themselves do anything to avert; that it 
is, as it were, a given quantity; and that, in 
certain districts, it is just to throw the charge 
over the whole area where they dwell. This 
has already in some respects been acted 
upon in the metropolis, and the right hon. 
Gentleman has appropriately referred to 
the Act under which Sir Robert Peel, with 
the view to relieve local property, cast the 
charge for medical officers of unions and 
others upon the Consolidated Fund. I be- 
lieve this policy is a sound one, and that 
where there are fixed charges of this kind 
they should be borne generally. The 





charge for the poor is as much a national 
charge as the interest on the National 
Debt, or the public service, and it is only 
fair, when we can safely do so, to place it 
on the whole property of the country. 
From the great fear of indefinitely in- 
creasing the charge for the poor, there has 
been a great reluctance hitherto to admit 
this doctrine ; but in this case I doubt if 
there is any danger, and, in my opinion, 
at present the charge of the poor rate 
is very capricious and unfair. The State 
undertakes to support the destitute poor 
of this country, and it seems to me that 
there is considerable injustice, and some- 
thing like caprice, in saying that persons 
shall only be liable to contribute to the 
poor whose property is local and visible. 
That might be right when the Poor Law 
originated, because there was then little 
property that was not tangible; but I 
think it unjust, seeing how various are the 
descriptions of other property now held by 
individuals, that they should not contribute 
in proportion to that property to this na- 
tional charge, where it can be done without 
danger; and if there is a class of Poor Law 
expenditure which cannot be increased by 
jobbery, or maladministration, it is.to be 
regretted that it cannot be fixed on the 
property of the country; and, indeed, 
the same principle which now casts these 
charges on a common fund of the metro- 
polis seems to point also to the Consolidateu. 
Fund. I do not complain of the measure 
of the right hon. Gentleman—I hail it 
with satisfaction ; but I think his reasoning 
in support of it would carry him somewhat 
further. Ido not express that opinion for 
the first time. I was acting on the ori- 
ginal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the old Poor Law, and I was struck upon 
that inquiry by the extraordinary unfair- 
ness in which the charge for the poor fell 
in different parts of the country, and on 
different persons, and the vast number who, 
indeed, then were wholly exempt from a 
charge which ought to fall on every man 
with the means of contributing to it. This 
however, shows the importance that at- 
taches to the measure now before us. 
Seeing that this Bill is an extension of a 
better system of distributing the charge 
for the poor, which has recently been 
adopted by the House, and, as I value it 
very much for the consequences which will 
flow from it, I should be the last person 
to throw any impediment in the way of its 
passing; but I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must expect to meet with some— 








I do not say opposition—but some question- 
ing as to the manner in which-he has ap- 
plied his principle. It seems to me that 
application is hardly sufficient. Consider- 
ing the admissions he has made, I hardly 
think his principles are fully carried out by 
the Bill he has introduced. So far as I 
understood him—I was not present when 
he delivered it, but I have read his speech 
in the newspapers—I collected that he was 
going to cast the sick poor of the metro- 
polis on the property of the metropolis. 
In looking at the Bill I find there are ex- 
ceptions to be made in that respect, and he 
will, | think, be required to state his rea- 
sons for drawing the line where he has, as 
to the class of sick to be supported by the 
common fund, and those still to be a local 
charge. If I understand it rightly, the sick 
that are to be charged upon the general fund 
are only those who are visited with scarlet 
fever, small pox, and madness. All other 
sick are to be supported by the local 
fund. Now, I cannot quite understand the 
reason of this ; I think it quite reasonable 
for the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
no person will simulate the diseases that he 
places on the general fund; and he is going, 
I believe, to erect asylums in which he will 
place persons affected with those particular 
diseases ; and wherever any of the other 
sick are to be placed they will be separated 
entirely from the other poor. Then, I want 
to know why, if persons with scarlet fever, 
small pox, and madness in these infirmaries 
or asylums are thrown on the common fund, 
why those with cancers, syphilis, or bron- 
chitis are not to go on the general fund 
likewise ? Snrely these diseases would not 
be simulated any more than fever or small 
pox. Indeed, I might ask, why the charge 
for the sick in general in the workhouses 
should not be placed on the general fund. 
If they are destitute and sick, and main- 
tained already in the union infirmary, why 
should that maintenance not be carried to 
the general fund? Then, looking to the 
great conclusion we have arrived at from 
past experience—namely, that the guar- 
dians have no aptitude for superintending 
the treatment of the sick, I hardly under- 
stand their position in these asylums. I 
do not conceive that guardians are quali- 
fied to be placed at the head of medical 
establishments. The general belief that 
has hitherto existed is, that because 
guardians took one view and the doctors 
another as to what might be neces- 
sary for the treatment of their patients, 
the guardians considering it to be their 
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chief duty to curtail the expenditure, the 
poor in consequence have not been pro- 
perly treated, and the regulations of the 
Poor Law Board, which required harmo- 
nious action between the guardians and 
doctors, have not been successful. The 
doctors have called for more ventilation, 
more attendants, and some change in the 
structure of the house ; but they have met 
with refusal from the guardians on the 
ground of expense—partly because the 
guardians do not appreciate the present 
requirements for the treatment of the sick— 
not that they are chargeable with any 
want of humanity, but because they are 
persons whose previous experience as well 
as their sense of duty lead them to look 
to economy more than the importance of 
sanitary regulations, and object to what 
the doctors require on the score of increased 
expense. The doctors go on remonstrat- 
ing ; but the places remain ill-ventilated, 
the attendance is insufficient, and the re- 
sult is that these disclosures take place. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot but 
think that these poor people should be 
treated as in hospitals, superintended by 
persons whose education and interests 
qualify them for the post. But so much 
having been seen to show the inappro- 
priateness of the guardians superintending 
establishments for the sick, I do not 
understand why the right hon. Gentleman, 
in providing these asylums or hospitals, 
should place guardians at their head. Is 
not this tantamount to the continuance of 
the system which has already failed? It 
is true the right hon. Gentleman _pro- 
poses to prevent the repetition of mis- 
chiefs which have heretofore occurred in 
the infirmaries by associating nominees 
of his own with them in the proportion to 
one-third. But in looking for the qualifica- 
tions of such persons for the office, I find 
that itis rateable value. That is certainly a 
questionable qualification for persons who 
are to have the superintendence of medical 
establishments ; and I should rather have 
thought that the best persons to associate 
with the guardians would have been persons 
who were known to be qualified for the 
purpose, or who might have a personal 
interest in discharging their duty. What 
we want is competency in those appointed 
to this office—persons who feel themselves 
atrictly responsible for the discharge of the 
duties imposed on them, and for this pur- 
pose, if remuneration is necessary, it should 
be provided. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will direct his attention to this point ; 























because the criticisms on his Bill that one 
hears of are very much founded on the 
question of nominees or persons to manage 
the asylums. With respect to the better 
treatment of the sick poor generally in the 
metropolis, I must say that it will be 
incomplete if we do not deal with a por- 
tion of the case not much spoken of, 
but which, perhaps, is more important 
than any other—I mean the treatment 
of the outdoor sick. They exceed the 
indoor sick poor, and, of course, if their 
eases are not properly attended to, the 
spread of illness by their means is much 
more likely to occur than in the case of 
the indoor sick. By a Return that I moved 
for, it appears that the outdoor cases of 
acute disease are more numerous than the 
chronic cases, which shows farther the ne- 
eessity for dealing with this point, as these 
poor people, of course, become more dan- 
gerous to the public health than those 
within the house. The provisions of the 
Bill which proposes to establish dispen- 
saries have peculiar interest on this ac- 
count. I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he took the idea of establish- 
ing them from the experience of similar 
institutions in Ireland, and certainly it is 
calculated to meet to a certain extent the 
ease of the outdoor poor. At present the 
public know little about their treatment at 
their wretched homes, or what may be 
their end ; whereas, in the case of deaths 
occurring among the indoor sick, very 
often a coroner’s inquest is held, and if 
there has been neglect, great sensation is 
produced. As far as I understand, there 
will, by means of the establishment of 
these dispensaries, be more attention paid 
by the medical officers to the outdoor sick ; 
care will be taken that proper medicines 
are administered ; the prescriptions are to 
be written by the medical men; and those, I 
presume, will be recorded at the dispensary. 
That is, no doubt, a great improvement, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman has, 
as far as necessary, inquired into the ma- 
nagement of public dispensaries where 
they exist at present; because it is said 
that great frauds are often practised there, 
and that a great number of persons not 
entitled to be relieved at the public ex- 
pense yet obtain medical relief at the 
cost of the district. The statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman with regard to the 
assistance he received in providing for this 
system very strongly recommends itself to 
me ; because I have the greatest confidence 
in the acuteness, industry, and soundness 
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of view of the gentleman whom he con- 
sulted, and who went to Ireland, and I am 
sure the whole matter will be carefully 
considered. I allude to Mr. Lambert. [ 
think this part of the Bill, if properly 
developed, may prove a most substantial 
improvement in the present system. What 
is not so easy to understand at present is 
why the expense of these dispensaries, and 
of all the persons relieved medicinally by 
them, though they may be persons with- 
out any specific maladies, is to be cast on 
the common fund, while the general indoor 
sick are thrown upon the local fund. If 
a medical officer should think more nutri- 
tious diet and not medicine was required 
by a patient of the dispensary, the expense 
would be cast upon the union; but if he 
thought medicine was necessary, then the 
charge would be borne by the general 
fund. Why should there be this difference 
in providing for the cost of the relief given, 
according as it might be, either mutton or 
medicine? There seems something like 
eapriciousness in this arrangement, and it 
appears to me that the charge for the sick 
poor chargeable on the unions applying to 
the dispensaries might be thrown on the 
common fund. There will, however, be 
an opportunity of discussing these various 
matters in Committee ; and having nothing 
to complain of in the principle of the Bill, 
I hope it will be there considered. In the 
last clause there is a provision which 
ought long since to have been established, 
and which ought to be more extended, at 
least in the opinion of those who like my- 
self are favourable to the extension of the 
authority of the Poor Law Board. The 
clause I refer to provides that, in case of 
an asylum or dispensary, or Board of Guar- 
dians failing, on the requisition of the Poor 
Law Board, to appoint to a vacancy any 
officer whom they are by law required to 
appoint, the Poor Law Board may nominate 
a fit person for such office. I am sorry, 
however, since the right hon. Gentleman 
has looked to the practice of Ireland, that 
he has not gone further, and adopted ano- 
ther provision to the effect that, in case 
the local authorities refuse to carry out the 
regulations of the Poor Law Board, the 
latter shall have the power of superseding 
them for a certain time, and of appointing 
an officer of their own to administer the law 
in the place of those local authorities. I 
am informed that it has very rarely hap- 
pened that the guardians in Ireland, who 
know that such a power exists, have refused 
to carry out the regulations of the Central 





I think a similar power 


Commission. 
ought to be possessed by the Poor Law 
Board in this country. At present there 


is a divided jurisdiction. There is the 
power technically given by the Poor Law 
Act to the Poor Law Board to regulate 
the management of the workhouse, and 
yet there exists no practical means of en- 
foreing it. The Poor Law Board is thus 
constantly blamed for matters in respect to 
which that Board has practically no autho- 
rity over the local Boards, If there is to 
be a central authority with responsibility, it 
should not be allowed to be trifled with by 
the local authorities. The Board ought 
to have larger powers, and be fixed with 
the responsibility which attends the exer- 
cise of them. This question ought now to 
be decided, for at present it is difficult to 
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know who is in certain cases to blame. It is 
said the time had come when the Board 
should be made a permanent establishment ; 
but that will not be sufficient unless it is 
invested with sufficient power. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to some extent 
to increase the power of the Board, and - 
I shall certainly support that part of the 
Bill—the only question with me is whether 
he has gone far enough. The Board 
ought, in fact, to be responsible for the 
manner in which the poor are treated. 
Already it may be learned that wherever 
the regulations of the Board are really car- 
ried out there has been no reason to com- 
plain, and their being generally enforced 
should no longer depend upon chance, 
This is a point which | trust the right hon, 
Gentleman will consider. 





Speech of the Ricur Hon. C. 


P. VILLIERS on the Second 


Reading of the “ VaLuation or Property Brit,” March 11. 
[A Revised Report.} 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS * said, he could 
not join in the wish expressed by the hon. 
Member that this Bill should not be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, seeing that 
great objections had been expressed either 
to its principles or details by hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, and that he 
thought himself that the Bill wassomewhat 
premature—the only Member (Mr. Danby 
Seymour) that entirely approved of it, 
did so for a purpose totally opposed to 
that of its promoters. That hon. Member 
was anxious to control the expenditure in 
counties, and he seemed to see a prospect 
of this Board being summoned for one pur- 
pose and ultimately used for another, and 
he (Mr. Danby Seymour) thought that this 
Board might serve to control the county 
expenditure generally. The House need 
not, however, think of any ulterior pur- 
pose when they had one already before 
them. It was urged in favour of the Bill 
that it would constitute a Board where 
the ratepayers, represented by the guar- 
dians and the magistrates, would be com- 
bined together for a purpose in which all 
were interested ; but, anybody acquainted 
with the position and habits of elected 
guardians would know that they could not 
afford to go a great distance and give up 
much time without their expenses being 
paid, so that in practice the regulation of 
the assessments would fall under the com- 








pletecontrol of the justices. Oneof the great 
objects of the present Assessment Act was 
to obtain an accurate estimate of the value 
of the property to be rated, and that ob- 
ject had been, he believed, very fairly 
attained. At first it was to be expected 
that the assessment committee would not 
agree precisely as to the amount of deduc- 
tion that was to be made in order to get 
at the rateable value. Considering, how- 
ever, the time that the Act had been in 
operation, it was no slight work that it 
had accomplished, looking also to the gross 
imperfection of the former system, to have 
obtained an accurate valuation of all the 
property to be rated. Considering how 
much alive the people of this country were 
to the subject of taxation, it was astonish- 
ing that they should ever have allowed so 
large a revenue to be collected inso slovenly 
and uncertain a manner. The amount of 
neglect and injustice that had existed 
under the old system was beyond descrip- 
tion — already the new assessment had 
brought to charge upwards of £15,000,000 
annually, which had escaped before. The 
valuations had been left to ignorant and 
irresponsible persons, and the consequence 
was that there was much property 
that had either not been valued at all, or 
not re-valued for years together, notwith- 
standing great changes in the circum- 
stances of the place. The property of 


























persons of influence in many cases remained 
rated much too low. There were instances 
of property which had been raised in value 
400 per cent, and there were parishes 
which had never been re-assessed during 
the present century. This has all been 
altered, and the same things, under the 
present Act, can never recur. In these 
respects, he had not collected from the 
Member for Northamptonshire that the 
Bill had not acted well, and he must sup- 
pose that he(Mr. Hunt) only thought that 
he could make it act better. He (Mr. C. 
P. Villiers) would not say that it might 
not be improved; but he could not see that 
its deficiencies had been such as to require 
such an elaborate—he would not say cum- 
brous—machinery toamend it. Generally 
speaking, he thought the Act had given 
great satisfaction; doubtless there may 
have been complaints of the decisions of 
assessment committees in particular cases. 
Every facility, however, was given for re- 
hearing and appeal; and after the valua- 
tion lists were published, every parish was 
entitled to question the assessment of any 
other parish, and even the assessment of in- 
dividual ratepayers of one parish might be 
challenged by those in another. The as- 


sessment committee, also, could easily be | 


called together to re-hear any particular 
case. 
people who felt themselves wronged; still, 
there did not seem to have been much 
disposition to appeal, nor could that be 
said to be only from not desiring to attend 
at the quarter sessions, for there were 
special sessions appointed to be held four 
times a year, for the purpose of hearing 
questions of rating. Of course, he was 
aware in what respect these assessment 
committees were said to be at fault, and 
the House had before it the Return pro- 
cured by the hon. Member for Buckingham 
showing considerable difference and want of 
uniformity in the unions, in the deductions 
they made from gross value, declared to be 
necessary to obtain the rateable value. 
He did not believe these differences to be 
necessary, and he could hardly account for 
them. The object of the deduction was 
very simple, and could not be difficult to 
estimate honestly. It is thought right, 
previously to rating property, to make an 
allowance for what might be deemed 
necessary each year to keep the property 
in the state of repair, and that would 
maintain it at the same value, together 


Hon. Members said that there were | 
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with what might be required for insurance. 
» 


When, therefore, the real value of the 
property had been ascertained, which was 
the matter of chief importance, the deduc- 
tion for repairs and insurance ought not 
to be difficult to fix. By making use of 
professional assistance at first, it would be 
easy to determine upon some rule for 
different kinds of property, and then the 
application of it need not vary. But the 
great publicity given to the valuation 
lists under the present Act must check 
any great irregularity continuing on this 
account. The 10th clause of the present 
Bill professed to discover some maximum 
or fixed rule of deduction. He did not see 
why, if that were possible to be done 
justly, it should not be the subject of a 
simple enactment for the purpose. If t 
were not possible, he did not know how by 
a conjunction of magistrates and ratepayers 
—but he thought practically they would 
be magistrates only—it would be possible 
to discover it. It might happen, now, 
that sometimes from error, or sometimes 
from favour, these differences in the de- 
ductions might occur; at the same time, 
an arbitrary and unbending rule fixed 
upon by Act of Parliament might operate 
with great injustice. The decay of one 
class of houses would be more rapid than 
of another, and it might be proper to put 
20 or 25 per cent on one class and 15 per 
cent on another, and the deduction fixed 
by an Act applicable to all houses and all 
lands might be objectionable. The pro- 
fessed purpose of the Bill was to discover 
that rule or maximum; but it did not re- 
quire a great apparatus of barristers and 
others to discover whether that rule, when 
fixed, had been applied. He presumed 
that it would require no less than fifty- 
two barristers of ten years’ standing to be 
at once appointed, that is, one for each 
county. [Mr. Hunr: No; only as they 
were wanted.] Then they were to be 
paid by the piece. That, certainly, would 
not make the work shorter. He did not 
deny that the object of the Bill was a good 
one, so far as it was to produce uniformity 
of valuation for the different purposes for 
which the same property was to be rated ; 
but seeing how much danger there might 
be in passing it in its present shape, and 
how little ground had been laid for com- 
plaint against the present Act, he trusted 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) would 
not scruple to refer the Bill to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


referred to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 11th February. 





In Committee on the Act 2 and 3 William IV., on the Representation of the 
People, to move the following Resolutions :— 


This House having, in the last Session of Parliament, assented to the Second 
Reading of a Bill, intituled ‘A Bill to extend the right of Voting at Elections of 
Members of Parliament in England and Wales,” is of opinion, 


1. That the number of Electors for Counties and Boroughs in England and 
Wales ought to be increased. 

2. That such increase may best be effected by both reducing the value of the 
qualifying Tenement in Counties and Boroughs, and by adding othe: Franchises not 
dependent on such value. 


8. That, while it is desirable that a more direct Representation should be 
given to the Labouring Class, it is contrary to the Constitution of this Realm to give 
to any one class or interest a predominating power over the rest of the Community. 


4. That the Occupation Franchise in Counties and Boroughs shall be based ~ 
upon the principle of Rating. 

5. That the principle of Plurality of Votes, if adopted by Parliament, would 
facilitate the settlement of the Borough Franchise on an extensive basis. 


6. That it is expedient to revise the existing Distribution of Seats. 


7. That in such revision it is not expedient that any Borough now represented 
in Parliament should be wholly Disfranchised. 


8. That, in revising the existing Distribution of Seats, this House will ac- 
knowledge, as its main consideration, the expediency of supplying Representation ~ 
to places not at present represented, and which may be considered entitled to that 
privilege. ; 

9. That it is expedient that provision should be made for the better prevention 
of Bribery and Corruption at Elections. 


10. That it is expedient that the system of Registration of Voters in Counties 
should be assimilated, as far as possible, to that which prevails in Boroughs. 


11. That it shall be open to every Parliamentary Elector, if he think fit, to | 
record his vote by means of a polling paper, duly signed and authenticated. 


12. That provision be made for diminishing the distance which Voters have to | 
travel for the purpose of recording their votes, so that no expenditure for such © 
purpose shall hereafter be legal. 


13. That a humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to issue a Royal Commission to form and submit to the consideration of 
Parliament a scheme for new and enlarged Boundaries of the existing Parliamentary 
Boroughs where the population extends beyond the limit now assigned to such ~ 
Boroughs ; and to fix, subject to the decision of Parliament, the Boundaries of such 
other Boroughs as Parliament may deem fit to be represented in this House. 
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